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PREFACE. 
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N issuing the Second and concluding Volume of the Iu.vstratep Bratz Dictionary, the 
« Editors have not much to add to the statements made by them in the Preface to the 
First Volume. They may, however, remark that experience has confirmed their 
conviction of the necessity for such works as the present, and of the principles on 

4 which they can be properly constructed. 

Two conflicting tendencies exist at the present moment within the circle of religious thought, and 
every day but scrves to deepen their antagonism. On the one side stands the popular religious creed 
of the orthodox Protestant Churches. In our own country these Churches are yet more strongly 
united by an almost entire identity of doctrinal belief than they are separated by diversity of 
opinion on questions of ecclesiastical government and order. Among them the Christian Scriptures 
stand prominent as the only acknowledged and authoritative rule of fuith and practice. By this 
standard all matters of opinion are absolutely measured. Their teaching has been aystematised in 
creeds and formularies, and constitutes a complete body of doctrine, admitting neither of addition nor 
of diminution. This body of doctrine is traced back, by an unbroken line of descent, to the days of 
the apostles, and constitutes the external link of unity between the various branches of the orthodox 
Church of Christ in all lands und throughout all ages. 

On the other side stands the sceptical tendency, which measures all belief by the simple pro- 
cesses of the reagon. It is, however, a reason not exercised, in the first place, on the evidences of 
revelation, and therefore, in its subsequent judgments, allowing room for its Divine and super- 
human element; but immediately, and from the first, directed to the internal contents of the 
revelation, and to them alone. It assumes to decide, by its own consciousness or intuition, or by 
the verifying faculty of the conscience, not only upon the truth of doctrines, but, what is stranger 
atill, upon the reality of historical facts, as if the course of human affairs could be mapped out 
and measured by any invariable rules of human theory. The natural basis of such a mode of 
thought is laid in the sufficiency of the reason, and the ever-advancing perfectibilily of human 
knowledge. With no little arrogance, it claims to possess a monopoly of thought and of inquiry, and 
speaks as if all students but its own disciples were narrow, bigoted, and ignorant. In short, it 
assumes the indefatigable spirit of modern research to be a domain of its own, instead of being a 
common ground on which the orthodox believer and the rationalist are working side by side, and on 
which they are equally prepared to meet. Hence it measures not itself by the Bible, but the Bible by 
itself It allows to Christian doctrine neither definiteness nor perpetuity of its own, but treata it as 
a variable quantity—just what the progressive enlightenment of a particular age may make it, and 
neither more nor less. The creed of the orthodox Churches is regarded as obsolete, as the natural 
expression of men’s religious opinions eighteen hundred years ago, but as now out of place, and either 
to be wholly swept away, or to be indefinitely modified, as individual thinkers may decide. 

“On behalf of the orthodox creed it may be confidently asserted, that an irresistible mass of 
evidence attests the Bible to be a Divine book, and Reason herself concludes that it is more 
probable that the human consciousness should err, than that all the primary principles of evidence 
should be wrong. We are bound in common consistency either to reject evidence in all things, or to 
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accept it in all things, because the foroe of evidence is in itself, and in the common laws of the human 
mind, not in the nature of the thing evidenced. If the laws of evidence are no safe guide in things 
religious, they are no safe guide in things secular. T'o deny them is to uproot the first foundations of all 
human knowledge whatever. We are reduced, therefore, to this alternative : either to accept the Divine 
character of the Christian revelation, and admit the probability of the human consciousness being wrong, 
or to hold the infallibility of the human consciousness, and to admit the fallibility of a Divine revelation. 
On the ground of Reason herself we should unhesitatingly accept the first half of the alternative. 

But we are not reduced to any such difficulty. All truth is of God, and as God is one, so truth 
must be one. It is impossible that any real opposition can exist between God’s Word and God's 
works; therefore impossible that any can exist between reason and revelation, between science and 
Scripture, between nature and grace. We fearlesaly search for truth wherever it can be found. We 
are indeed, for this reason, the more cautious and severe in the investigation of truth. We neither 
admit loose theories, nor hasty generalisations from imperfectly known facts, nor confident assumptions 
into the place of acknowledged truth. Bunt truth itself we accept wherever it can be found, convinced 
that so far from being opposed to the Christian revelation, it will ever be its obedient handmuid and 
most reverent wituess. Hence, on the side of popular orthodoxy we accept the plenary authority of the 
Bible and the objective perpetuity of revealed truth ; but we reject its exclusive attention to the sole 
letter of the Scriptures, and all its narrow suspicion of human progress and knowledge. On the side 
of free criticism we accept its independent spirit, and avail ourselves thankfully of all its multiplied 
resources ; but we deny that it bas ever invalidated a solitary truth of God’s Word, and we utterly 
reject its proud impatience of dogma and its reckless irreverence. 

It must be admitted that it is a difficult task for one man to follow a course like this with 
undeviating consistency throughout all the varied and intricate subjects entering into Biblical study, 
and therefore claiming a place in a Bible Dictionary. To the great mass of Christians engaged in 
ordinary callings, and able only to give a small portion of time to such questions, the task would be 
simply impossible. But what is impossible to any one mind may be practicable to a combination of 
many minds. Where each student takes his own special branch of inquiry, and treats it with a general 
uniformity of object and principle, a complete manual of sound information on all Biblical subjects 
may be the result. With this object the present publication was commenced, and on these principles 
it has been concluded. 

We therefore rest the claims of this publication upon public support on three grounds—orthodoxy 
of doctrine, literary excellence, and cheapness of price, While its pages contain the most recent infor- 
mation on every subject treated, and have been written after careful study of inodern controversy, they 
will be found not to contain a single article calculated to shake faith. The utmost care has been taken 
in this direction, and the Editors venture to hope that all which is valuable in modern criticism has 
been retained, and all that is false and dangerous in it has been rejected. The minister, the Scripture 
reader, the Sunday-school teacher, and the private student of the Bible, wil] find here every informa- 
tion they can want to meet the most advanced forms of modern unbelief ; but no taint of unbelieving 
doubt will be found to pollute the student's mind, no tone of profane irreverence to shock the student's 
conscience. The necessity has at the same time been kept in mind of rendering the publication as 
cheap as possible, and so bringing it within the reach of large masses of persons debarred from the pur- 
chase of costly books of reference. : 
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JA’AKAN, tho probable ancestor of ‘‘the children 
of Jaakan,” near whose wells (Beeroth) the Israelites 


encamped before (or after) they came to Moseroth 
Numb. xxxiii. 31; Deut. x. 6]. (See BENE- 
AAKAN. | 


JAAKO'BAH, a supplunter ; ono of the “ princes in 
their families” among the Simeonites [1 n. iy, 
36, 38]. 

JA’ALA, or JA'ALAH, an tbex. ‘The children of 
Jaala” are mentioned among the descendants of 
Solomon’s servants, in the list of thoso who returned 
from eek with Nehemiah [Ezra ii. 56; Neb. 
vii. 58]. 

JA’ALAH. [Sco Jaara.] 


JA'ALAM, Aedden; a son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 
6,14). Inver. 18 he is called ‘duke Jaalam,” being 
probably head of a tribe. [Seo Duxe.] The name 
occurs also in 1 Chron. i. 35, 


JA’ANAI, respondent ; ono of the chiefs of the tribo 
of Gad [1 Chron. y. 12]. 


JA’ARE-OREGIM, a Bethlehemite, father of El- 
hanan, who in 2 Sam. xxi. 19 is stated to have slain 
Goliath the Gittito, the words ‘the brother of” not 
being in the original. Yet as it is expressly said in 
1 Chron. xx. 5, that ‘‘Elhanan tho son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite,” thero is 
probably an omission which has been correctly sup- 
pues by our translators. Many fanciful theories have 

nm devised for the purpose of identifying Jaare- 
oregim with Jesse, and an with David. ‘rhe truo 
explanation seems to bo that Jaare is put for the Jair 
of 1 Chron. xx. 5; and that Oregim—t.e., ‘‘ weavers” 
—has been introduced by the oversight of a copyist 
from the next line, where it occurs again in the phrase, 
“a weaver’s beam.” 

JA’ASAU, made of the Lord; a son of Bani, an 
Israelite, and one of those who married strange wives 
(Ezra x. 37). 

JAA'SIEL, made of God; son of Abner, a Ben- 
jamitg chief in the time of David [1 Chron. xxvii. 21]. 
t would thus ap that David allowed Abner's 
family to retain their influential position. 

JAAZANI'AH, heard of the Lord. 1. Tho son of 
Hoshaiah, a Maachathite, one of Zedekiah’s captains, 
to whom Gedaliah promised safety under the Chaldean 
rule (2 Kings xxv, 23, 24; Jer. xl. 8]. Ho was after- 
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wards threatened by Joremiah for coming hypocritical 
leo inguixe'of the Lord [Jer xl. 1, 200-90). To the 
passages referred to in Jeremiah ho is called Jezaniah. 
2. Tho son of Jeremiah, the head of the houso of the 
Rechabites tLe xxxy. 3], who were commended and 
blessed by God for their obedience to the commands 
of their ancestor Jonadab [vs. 18, 19]. 3. Tho son of 
Shaphan, one of tho ancients of the house of Israel 
whom Ezekiel in vision saw offering incense in ‘the 
chambers of his imagery” [Ezek. viii. 9—11]. 4. A 
prince of the people, threatened by Ezekiel with 
, punishment for giving wicked counsel to his country- 
men [{Ezek. xi. 1]. 


| JA'AZER, or JA'ZER, fenced about, according to 


First; but explained by Gesenius, which Jehovah aids. 
| The former explanation is tho more probable, as the 
| place appears to havo existed before the time of the 

exodus, and was in tho territory of the Amorites 

(Numb. xxi. 32; xxxti.1; Josh. xiii. 25; Jer. xlviii. 

32]. It was on tho east of tho Jordan, and near Gilead ; 

was captured by the Israelites, and rebuilt by the tribe 

of Gad [Numb. xxxii. 35]. The Levites afterwards 
posse it. It is regarded as a Moabito city by some 
of the prophets; tho country dependent upon it is 
called ‘‘ tho land of Jazer;’’ and mention is also made 
of ‘‘tho sea of Jazcr,” of which nothing is known, 
though probably a large pool is meant, @ position 
of Jazer is uncertain, but is supposed to be at Seir, 
between Gilead and Heshbon [Van de Velde, ‘‘ Me- 

moir,” 323]. 

JAAZIAI, comfort of the Lord; a descendant of 
| Merari, the son of Levi, and the founder of a separate 
‘branch of that lino [1 Chron. xxiv. 26, 27]. 
| JAA'ZIEL, comfort of God; ono of tho Levites of 
| **tho second degree,” who took part in the musical 
service before the ark when it was brought up from the 
house of Obed-edom [1 Chron. xv. 16, 18]. 


JA‘BAL, a stream ; a son of Lamech and Adah, ‘‘ the 
father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle” [Gen. 
iv. 20). Abel having been the first shepherd, Jabal 
was probably the first keeper of herds as well as of 
flocks, and tho first who led a migratory or nomad life, 


JAB’BOK, an outpouring; a river or brook which 
runs from tho east to the north of Gilead, and falls 
into the Jordan. It is now called Wady Zerka. On 
its bank Jacob wrestled with tho angel (Gen. xxxii. 
22—24]. It wus called tho border of tho Ammonites 
(Deut. iii. 16]; but in tho time of Moses it was the 
fant of the domain of Sihon, king of tho Amorites 
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en 


[Josh, xii. 2]. In some parts of its course the stream 
is dried up at certain seasons, but not in its lower 
portion. 

JA'BESH, dry. 1. The father of Shallum, king of 
Israel [2 Kings xv. 10, 14]. 2. The same as Jabesh- 
gilead {1 Sam. xi. 1; 1 Chron. x. 12). 

JA’'BESH-GIL‘EAD, the | eee city of Gilead, 
and probably called Jabesh from its position upon a 
dry mountain, At the time of civil strife, when the 
Benjamites were almost destroyed, an assault was 
made on Jabesh-gilead, to punish the city for ite 
supineness, and to procure from it wives for the sur- 
viving Benjamites [Judg. xxi. 8—14]. On this occa- 
sion all the malo inhabitants and married women were 
slain. When threatened by the Ammonites, the place 
was delivered by Saul {1 Sam. xi. 1—11]. On the 
death of Saul and his sons, the men of Jabesh-gilead re- 
covered their bodies, which they burned, and afterwards 
buried their bones, and fasted seven days [xxxi, 11— 
13}. For this they were commended by David [2 Sam. 
ii. 5]. Dr. Robinson thinks Jabesh-gilead was at 
Deir, a ruin near Wady Yabis, to the south-east of 
Beth-shan, and on the other side of the Jordan [‘‘ BibL. 
Res.,” iii. 319, 320).” 

JA'BEZ, causing sorrow. 1. The name of a man of 
the tribe of Judah, honourably mentioned for his piety 
[1 Chron. iv. 9, 10]. 2. Acity of Judah, inhabited by 
scribes {1 Chron. 1, 55]. 


JA'BIN, intelligent. 1. A king who reigned at 
Hazor, the capital of all the kingdoms in tho north of 
Canaan. Jabin organised a considerable confederacy 
against Joshua. The forces collected were ‘‘even as 
the sand that is upon the sea shore in multitude, with 
horses and chariots very many.” They encamped at 
the waters of Merom. Hero Joshua, by the Divine 
command, surprised and utterly routed them; the 
troops were dispersed in different direotions, the horses 
were houghed, and the chariots were burned. From 
the, pursuit of the enemy Joshua, ‘‘at that time,” 
turned back upon Hazor, which was takon and burned, 
the king and all the inhabitants having been put 
to the sword [Josh. xi. 1—14]. According to Jose- 
phus (‘* Antiq.,” v. 1, 18], the forces under Jabin and 
the confederates amounted to thirty myriads of hoplites, 
ten thousand horse, and twenty thousand chariots, and 
they encamped at Berotho, a city in Upper Galileo, not 
far from Kedesh, where the battle took place. Some 
critics identify Jabin gv) with Jabin (2). 2. A king in 
the northern part of Canaan. His capital was Hazor, 
a city on the southern slope of Hermon, not far from 
the waters of Merom. Ho had nine hundred chariots 
of iron, and for twenty years he ‘' mightily oppressed 
the children of Israel.” He was on friendly terms 
with the house of Heber the Kenite. His general 
Sisora was at length defeated by Barak, at the foot of 
Mount Tabor, on tho banks of the Kishon. According 
to Jozophus [‘‘ Antiq.,” v., 5, 4], Barak went on to 
Hazor, slow Jabin, who camo out to meet him, and 
razed the city. Jabin was certainly destroyed by the 
Israclites, who thus recovered their freedom [soo Judg. 
iv., v 5 Ps. lxxxiii. 9]. 

JABNEEL, which God built. 1. A town of Judah 
(Josh. xy. 11], fuppoess to bo the same as Jabneh. 2, 
A town on the border of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33]. 


JARNEH, which God caused to be built Sesell: 
a town or city of the Philistines, supposed to be the 
same as Jabneel (1), and called by the Greeks Jamnia 
(2 Chron, xxvi. 6]. It was dismantled by Uzziah, 


and is often mentioned in the apocryphal books of 
Maccabees as a place of importance. Pliny, J osephus, 
and later writers speak of it. A village called Yebna, 
near the sea, is probably on or near its ancient site, 
ten or eleven miles south of Joppa. 


JA'CHAN, afflicted} one of the chiefs of the tribe of 
Gad, who dwelt in Bashan [1 Chron. v. 13]. 


JA‘CHIN, he will establish. 1. The right-hand pillar 
of the two which Solomon set up ‘‘in the porch of the 
Temple,” that on the left being called Boaz [1 Kings 
vii. 21], emblematical, some say, of the pillar of firo 
and of the cloud. As it is said in 2 Chron. iii. 17, that 


has been thought that there may have been an inacrip- 
tion upon each pillar, and that the name was given to 
each from the first word. These pillars etood till they 
were broken up by the Chaldees, and the brass carried 
to Babylon [2 Kings xxv. 13, 16]. 2. A son of Simeon, 
who came into t with Jacob [Gen. xlvi. 10; 
Exod. vi. 15; Numb. xxvi. 12]. 3. The head of 
the twenty-first order, or course, of peicet [1 Chron. 
xxiv. 17]. 4. A priest dwelling at Jerusalem in tho 
time of Nehemiah [Neh. xi. 10]. He is also mentioned 
in 1 Chron. ix. 10. 


JA’CHINITES, THe, a family of the Simeonites, 
descended from Jachin (2) [Numb. xxvi. 12]. 


JACINTH, or HYACINTH, tdewSo¢, occurs in 
Rev. ix. 17 as the name of a colour, and in Rev. xxi. 20 
as that of a precious stone. Asa colour, it is probably 
a sacred kind of blue [see BLUE] ; as a precious stone, 
it is not 80 easy of identification ; some have considered 
it the same as the amethyst; others have identified it 
with the ‘‘ligure” (see LigURE] of Exod. xxviii. 19, 
which Gesenius considers to be the opal. If tho 
jacinth was a puce-red stone, with brown and yellow 
varieties, it is said to occur not unfrequently in col- 
lections of antique gems. 


JA’COB, a supplanter ; the second son of Isaac, and 
twin-brother of Esau (Gen. xxv. 26]. In early life ho 
was ‘“‘a plain man dwelling in tents,” and to the last 
showed no signs of enterprise or remarkable ius. 
But in God's providence he became the founder of the 
Jewish nation, and as such has attained a celebrity which 
is irrespective of his personal character. Ho was hi 
mother Rebekah's favourite child, and her instructions 
influenced him on some important occasions. The first 
act recorded of him shows a certain artfulness in his 
disposition, which reappeared on other occasions. One 
day Esau came home hungry from hunting, and 
was induced to sell his bi ht to Jacob for a mess 
of pottage (Gen. xxv. 29—34]. On a later occasion 
Jacob carried out the instructions of his mother, and 
obtained from Isaac the blessing which was intended 
for Esau (xxvii. 1—40]. In consequence of this he 
was compelled to flee, and in accordance with his 
mother’s wish, went to Haran, to his unclo Laban. 
Before leaving, Isaac blessed him, and directed him to 
seek a wife of the daughters of Laban [vs. 41—46; 
xxvii, 1—5]. On his wey to Haran Jacob had a 
remarkable dream and vision, in which God promised 
him abundant blessings (xxviii. 10—22]. He was 
well received by Laban, for whose daughter Rachel he 
engaged to serve seven years, but Laban substituted 
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her sister Leah for her. Jacob agreed to serve another 
seven years for Rachel, whom he at last secured. 
addition to these wives, he took Bilhah and Zilpah as 
handmaids, or concubines, and by the four had twelvo 
sons and a daughter [xxix.; xxx. 1—24; xxxv. 16— 
19]. By a stratagem Jacob was enabled to leave 
with his any and a considerable amount of 
wealth ; but Laban followed him, and endeavoured to 
recover at least the household which he had supor- 
stitiously reverenced, and which Rachel had ‘ain 
away. An seroceiaalt however, was concluded between 
them, and Jacob prosecuted his journey (xxx. 25—43; 
xxxi.]. At Mahanaim he was met by angels from 
God, but as he approached his native land he became 
afraid of Esau, whose anger he endeavoured to appease. 
Near the brook Jabbok the mysterious visit of the 
angel with whom he wrestled occurred [xxxii.]. His 
interview with Esau was affectionate, and on reaching 
Succoth he erected a residence, but afterwards went 
to Shalem, near Shechem, where he pitched his tent, 
bought a piece of ground, and reared an altar to God. 
After the PPY occurrences arising out of the 
violence done to his daughter Dinah, Jacob was ad- 
monished to remove to Bethel, but before he went he 
pared his family of the idolatrous practices it had 
rought with it from Haran. Bethel was the scene of 
new manifestations of the Divine fayour, but when 
Jacob removed thence, his beloved wifo Rachel died, 
after giving birth to Benjamin, and was buried near 
Bethlehem. Isaac was still living, and Jacob visited 
him at Hebron, where he died, and was buried by 
his two sons [xxxyv.]. Jacob resided in Canaan, but 
whether at one fixed spot is not clear; at one time, 
he seems to have been settled at Hebron [xxxvii. 
1, 14). Tho cruelty of his other sons in the abduc- 
tion of Joseph was a source of much grief to him 
[xxxvii. }. © famine which followed, and the conse- 
quent journeys of his sons into Egypt, also caused him 
anxiety ; but, at length, he was cheered by the assur- 
ance that Joseph was alive, and in honour; and at his re- 
cs he undertook a journey into Egypt [xlii.—xlv.]. 
the way to Egypt ho received a now manifestation 
of God’s favour at Beersheba, and at length entered 
into Egypt with all his house, and was eed by 
the sight of his long-lost son [xlvi.]. In Egypt he was 
kindly received by Pharaoh, by whose appointment he 
settled in tho land of Goshen, and remained there ti 
his death, seventeen years afterwards [xlvii.]. Before 
his death ho bleesed the sons of Joseph, gavo directions 
that he should be buried at Hebron, and pronounced 
the solemn prophetic blessing over his sons [xlvii. 27 
—31; xlviii.; xlix.J. After his death ho was conveyed 
in state to lebron, and buried in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, according to his own direction [L 1—13). 

In the subsequent books of the Bible the name of 
Jacob occupies a very prominent position, although it 
is most commonly employed of his natural descendants, 
the Hebrew nation, or of the people of God, wherever 
they may be. Still more frequent is the occurrenco of 
that other and nobler name which he received when he 
wrestled with the heavenly adversary—tho namo of 
Israel. Abraham was viewed as the father of tho 
faithfyl; but Jacob, or Israel, became the symbol, or 
representative, of tho Church on earth. The great 
honour thus conferred on Jacob can hardly be duc to 
the manifostation of extraordinary personal excellences. 
Asa man, he is inferior to Abraham, and he lacks the 
beautiful simplicity of Isaac. He had strong pre- 
ferences, and seems to have been wanting in decision 
ical energy. His attachment to his mother, 
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to Rachel, to Joseph, and to Benjmnin, shows his pro- 
L , it scarcely ap- 
sien expect in cases where he vindicated his right to 

called the ‘‘supplanter.” At the same time, he was 
not cruel or violent, and not a single act of unfaith- 
fulness is recorded of him. If he performed no great 
and generous actions, his sins belonged to the samo 
class ; the faults which he committed were characteristic 
of craft and weakness, rather than of impetuosity and 
rashness. Irom a religious point of view, he perhaps 
merits more commendation, but even hero tho character 
of Jacob is not without its drawbacks. He was favoured 
with marvellous revelations and declarations of God’s 
favour, and occasionally he seems to have been the 
subject of deep religious feeling. In his later years 
this religious element appears to have been aeealagea 
much more than formerly. Yot hiscunning behaviour, 
at differont dealings wit Esau and Laban, suggests a 
want of real and solid faith, Nor can we think all 
was right when he allowed Rachel to steal her father’s 
idols, and to them along with her. This looks 
as if he had at least winked at idolatrous practices. 
That he did so after this, may almost certainly bo in- 
ferred from Gen. xxxv. 1—4, which represents him as 
awaking to a consciousness of duty in this respect, and 

uiring his household to put away their strango 
gods—a parently those, or others like them, which 

hel brought away from Haran. The weaknesses, 
and in some respects the mediocrity, of Jacob did 
not, however, interfere with tho purposo of God. 
Abraham was the founder of tho Ishmaelites, as well 
as father of Isaac, Isaac was founder of the Edumites, 
as well as father of Jacob. But tho twelvo sons of 
Jacob all combined to constitute the Hebrew nation. 
Ilcrein he was peculiarly honoured, and this, in fact, 
is his prime distinction—ho was chosen of God to be 
the direct founder of his people. The revelations, and 
promises, and blessings 20 freely bostowed on him 
must all be viewed in relation to this, which wo 
must call his crowning glory. The Divine purpose 
was not th by his infirmity, and Divine graco 
in him, and towards him, preserved him at all timos 
from making shipwreck of faith. This faith, though 
at times enfeebled, always lived in him, and cven 
when he tolerated the idolatrous practices of his own 
house, he never ap to have participated in them. 


ill | In his dying days his spiritual character was fully de- 


veloped, and the inspired utterances which then fell 
from his li Mee Age upon his name which time 
will never diminish. 


JA’COB'S WELL, a well near Shechem, or Sychar, 
rendered famous by the conversation which our Lord 
had there with the woman of Samaria [John iv. 1— 
30). The well actually oxists, and has been often 
described by travellers. A church was onco built over 
it, but of that very little remains. Dean Stanley says 
the well is ‘‘now neglected, and choked up by the 
ruins which have fallen into it; but still with overy 
claim to bo considered tho original well, sunk doep 
into tho rocky ground by ‘our father Jacob,’ who had 
retained onough of the customs of the earlier familics of 
Abraham and Isaac, to mark his first possession by 
digging a well, ‘to give drink thereof to himself, his 
children, and his cattle.’ . . . Of all the special locali- 
ties of our Lord’s life in Palestine, this 1s almost the 
only ono absolutely undisputed” [‘‘ Sinai and Pales- 
tine,” 237, 238]. The well, which is represented in 
the illustration, is in the valley to the cast of Mount 
Gerizim, at some distance from Nablis, or Shechem, 
and surrounded by corn-fields. It has been vaulted 
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over, and a kind of chamber is formed over its mouth. 
Maundrell, who visited it in 1697, says—‘' Tho well is 
covered at present with an old stone vault, into which 
you are let down by a very straight holo; and then, 
removing & broad flat stone, you discover the mouth of 
the well itself. It is dug ina firm rock, and contains 
about three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in depth, 
five of which we found full of water.” The Scottish 
Deputation speak of the vault as covered by a largo 
stone in 1839; and observe that Mr. Calhoun had 
recently found the well thirty-five feet deep, with ten 
or aie of water [‘‘ Mission to the Jews,” p. 212). 
Mr. Porter found tho vault partly fallen in, and access 
to the well prevented by tho stones [‘‘ Hand-book of 
Pal.,” p. 340]. Dr. Stewart found tho well open, and 
inuch water in it (‘‘Tent and Khan,” f- 409]. ‘The 
author of ‘‘ Rambles in Syria” says, ‘‘ Jacob's well is 
a complete illusion.” He observes that tho buildings 
which stood aboyo it nro fallen, ‘‘and no trace of a 
well remains” [p. 218]. It is carnestly to be hoped 
that this interesting relic of ancient times will not bo 
allowed to be obliterated. If tho current tradition 
is correct, and it appears to be unquestioned, this 
well marks the Vee of tho parcel of ground which 
Jacob bought of tho sons of Hamor, and upon which 
he erected an altar to the God of Israel [Gon. xxxiii. 
18—20]. This piece of ground was given to Joseph 
(xlviii. 22; John iv. 5]; and here his bones reposed 
after many yoars of wandering (Josh. xxiv. 32]. The 
supposed toinb of Joseph is shown a few yards further 
north, towards the opposite side of the entranoo to the 
valley of Shechem. 


| 


JADA—JAEID. 


WELL. 


JA'DAU, beloved of the Lord; ono of those who had 
married foreigners, and on Ezra’s exhortation divorced 
them [Ezra x. 43). 


JAD'DUA, celebrated. 1. Son and successor of Jons- 
than as high priest, and the last of the high priests 
mentioned in the Old Testament [Neh. xii. 11, 22], 
apparently about the time of Darius. If, as is usually 
supposci, ho is identical with the high priest of the samo 
name who was in office when Alexander the Great came 
against Jerusalem, the name must have been inserted 
after the time of Nehemiah. Josephus (‘‘ Antiq.,” xi., 
8, 3, 4, 5] relates that Jaddua, in priestly robes, ac- 
companied by the inferior priests in fine linen, and the 
multitude clothed in white, went out to meet Alexan- 
der, who had threatencd him with punishment for 
refusing to send supplies to his army; that Alexander, 
struck with awe, came forward alone and saluted him ; 
and that afterwards, being shown Daniel’s prophecies 
concerning him, he granted various immunities and 
privileges to the Jews. The truth of this story is more 
than doubtful (see Thirlwall's ‘‘ Greece,” vi. 206). 
2. A Levite, who sealed the covenant in the days of 
Nehemiah [Neh. x. 21]. 


JATION, judge; a Meronothite, who in the days of 
Nehemiah hel to repair the wall of Jerusalem 
Neh. aus a o such place as Meronoth is known to 
ve existed. [Sce MERONOTHITE. } : 
JA'EL, chamois ; the wife of Heber the Kenite, the 
clan into which Moses had married. THeber had gone 
northwards from the rest of his tribe, ‘‘ unto the plain 
of Zaanaim,” near Kedesh-naphtali, and was in alli- 


JADA, he knows; one of the sons of Onam, of the | ance with Jabin, king of Hazor. When Sisera fled 


tribe of Judah [1 Chron. ii. 28]. 


| after his defeat near 


ount Tabor, Jacl came out to 
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meet him, invited him into her tent, put o coverlet 
over him, gave him buttermilk to drink; then, when 
‘‘ho was fast asleep and weary,” drovo a tent-peg 
‘into his temples,” and showed his corpse unto Barak 
(Judg. iv.). Her exploit is colobrated in the song of 
Deborah [chap. y.]. According to Josephus {‘* Antiq.,” 
vy. 5, 4], Sisera asked Jael to conceal ibis and drank 
rather profusely of the buttermilk. Jael has been 
c with treachery, and with a violation of the 
hospitality and decorum of tho East, But it must 
Le remembered that (1) artifice is always considered 
allowablo in war ee ae the common use of the word 
‘* stratagem”). (2.) ael might have thought her alli- 
ance with the ites by affinity to have a stronger 
claim than her husband's alliance with Jabin by com- 
pact. (3.) Jael had not the high standard of moral 
action which we have; she was not even subject to the 
Mosaic code ; but she recognised in Siscra tho enemy 
of God's people, the enemy whom God had commanded 
them to destroy; and it may be fairly assumed that 
only an overwhelming sense of duty would have nerved 
her to encounter the risk involved in putting him to 
death, or to incur the charges which have been brought 
against her. (4.) Wo know from Sisera’s own mother 
what would havo been tho fate of the wives and 
daughters of Israel if he had won the battlo of Mount 
Tabor. Sisera had at least sanctioned among his troops 
a system of outrago upon women; his crime brought 
its condign retribution—ho fell by a woman’s hand in 
a& woman's tent. Jael avenged the dishonour which 
had been done to her sex, and saved the women of 
Israel from insults worse than death. But it does not 
follow that what is allowed, or even commended, in an 
imperfect state of things, or under very pressing cir- 
cumstances, is to bo mand a general rule of action in a 
more perfect stato of things: we are to imitate the 
sagacity, not the dishonesty of the unjust steward; 
tho active faith of Rahab, but not the falsehood which 
she told; Abraham, the father of the faithful, is no 
precedent for concubinage, nor Jacob for polygamy, 


JA’'GUR, dwelling-place; a town in the south of 
Indah {Josh. xv. 21). 


JAH. [See Gop, JEHovanR.} 

JNHATH, unton. 1. A t-grandson of Judah, 
mentioned in 1 Chron. iv. 2as the father of Ahumai 
and Lahad. 2. A great-grandson of Levi [1 Chron. 
vi, 20]. 3. Another Levite, descended from Gershon 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 10,11}. 4. A Kohathite Levito, of the 
family of Izhar [1 Chron. xxiv. 22]. 5. A Levite, one 
of the overseers entrusted with the suporvision of the 
repairs effected in the Temple in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

JA‘HAZ, JA'HAZA, JA’HAZAH, and JAH'ZAH, 
trodden ; different forms of the name of a place some- 
where to the east of tho Dead Sea. It was the scene 
of Sihon’s defeat, but though frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament, is unknown to modern travellers 

Numb. xxi. 23; Josh. xiii. 18; xxi. 36; 1 Chron. vi. 
th; Isa. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 21). 

JAHAZI’AH, beholder of the Lord; one of those who 
assisted Ezra in the matter of the Jews who had 
married strange wives [Ezra x. 15]. 


JAHAZIEL, beholder of God. 1. A Benjamite, one 
of those who joined David at Zikleg [1 Chron. xii. 4]. 
2. A priest in the reign of David, appointed to take 

art in the musical services on the occasion of tho ark 

ing brought up to Jerusalem [1 Chron. xvi. 6]. 3. 
A Levite, son of Hebron, named in 1 Chron. xxui. 19, 


and xxiy. 23. 4. A son of Zechariah, and descendant 
of Asaph, whom the Spirit of the Lord stirred up to 
encourage Jehosaphat in anticipation of a Moabite in- 
vasion [2 Chron. xx. 14]. 5. The father of a family 
which returned with Ezra from Babylon [Ezra viii. 3} 


JAH'DAI, a captor ; a person whose name occurs in 
1 Chron. ii. 47 among the descendants of Caleb. 


JAHDIEL, gladdened of God; one of the famous 
erie. chiefs of the tribe of Manasseh [1 Chron. 
y. 24). 

JAH'DO, united ; a Gadite, named in the genealogy 
of 1 Chron. v. 14. 


JAH’LEEL, hope of God; one of the sons of Zebu- 
lun, and the founder of the family of the Jahleelites 
(Gen. xlvi. 14; Numb. xxvi. 26]. 


JAH’LEELITES, [See Jan ze. ] 


JAH MAI, protected; a grandson of Issachar, and 
one of the chiefs of the tribo {1 Chron. vii. 2]. 

JAHZAH. [Seo Janz. ] 

JAH'ZEEL, sharer with God; one of tho sons of 
Naphtali, and founder of the family of the Jahzeelites 
ee xlvi, 24; Numb. xxvi. 48], In 1 Chron, vii. 13 

© name is written Jahziel. 


JAW/ZEELITES., [Sco Jamzeet.] 


JAIVZERAH, Jehovah ts protector; one of those 
whose descendants were employed in tho work and 
servico of the house of the Lord [1 Chron. ix. 12]. 


JAHW’ZIEL. [Seo JanzEEt.] 


JA'IR, lightyiver. 1, A man who was descended 
from Judah on the side of his father, and from Ma- 
nasseh on that of his mother, and who is therefore 
called ason of Manasseh [Numb. xxxii. 41]; and from 
his mother’s father a son of Machir [1 Chron. ii. 23]. 
The conquest of Argob, effected by him, is mentioned 
under HAVOTH-JAIR. 2. A Gileadite, one of the judges, 
and perhaps descended from the precedin e.. e had 
thirty sons [Judg. x. 3—5], who irty cities, 
called Havoth-jair. 3. A Benjamite, the son of Shimei, 
and tho father of Mordccai [Esth. ii. 5]. 4. The father 
of Elhanan, ono of David's heroes [1 Chron. xx. 5]. 
He is also called Jaare-oregim. In this instance the 
namo differs from the three former, and signifies a 
woodman, or Jorester. 

JATRITE. Ira the 
uncertain. There may 
(2 Sam. xx. 26). 

JAI'RUS, a ruler of the synagogue, whose onl 
daughter our Lord restored to life [ Matt. ix. 18; Mar 
v. 22; Luke viii. 41). 


JA'KAN [1 Chron. i. 42]. [See AKAN.] 


JA'KEH, obedient; the father of Agur [Prov. xxx. 
1]. (See Acur. ] 

JA'KIM, established. 1. One of the sons of Shimhi, 
a Benjamite, mentioned in 1 Chron. viii. 19, 2. The 
chief of one of the courses of priests settled by David 
{1 Chron, xxiy. 12). 

JA'LON, abiding-place; one of the sons of Ezra 
[1 Chron. iy. 17]. 

JAM’BRES. This person is mentioned with Jannes 
by St. Paul in 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9, as withstanding Moses, 
and as being confuted by him. They aro also named 
in the Talmud and in the Targum of Jonathan on 
Exod. vii. 11, as the magicians who owned themselves 


riest ig so called, but why is 
ve been a place called Jair 
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defeated at the occurrence of the third 
viii. 19], and who ‘‘could not stand beforo Moses’ 
ix. 11]; they are said to have been sons of Balaam. 
eodoret says that St. Paul learned their names by 
tradition; and we find traces of this tradition else- 
where. Thus they are mentioned by the Pythagorean 
hilosopher Numénius [Euseb., ‘‘ Prop. Evan.,” ix. 8]; 
liny {xxx. 1] speaks of Jamnes and Jochabel, but the 
state of tho text is very doubtful; Apuleius [‘‘ De 
Mag. Orat.,” p. 94, edit. Bipont] has ‘‘ vel is Moses 
vel Jannes.” 


JAMES, in Greek ‘IdcwBog (Jakvbos), the same with 
the Hebrew name Jacob. oO persons, at least, of 
this name are referred to in the New Testament—viz., 
(1) James the son of Zebedeo and Salome [Matt. 
iv. 21; Mark i. 19]; and (2) James the son of Alphzeus 
(Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15]. These two 
persons are distinguished from each other in Scrip- 
ture both by their parentage and ; James the 
son of Alpheus being designated ‘‘ James the less” 
[Mark xv. 40]. From the fact that James the brother 
of St. John is always named first, the probable infer- 
ence has been drawn that he was the elder son of 
Zebedee. Very littlo is recorded concerning him. Ho 
was called by Jesus at the same time with his brother 
John (Matt. iv. 21, 22], and ever afterwards held a 

rominent pace among the disciples of Christ. With 

eter and John he was admitted to an intimacy with 
his Master not shared by the other apostles, as appears 
from the narrative of the restoration to life of Jairus’s 
daughter [Mark y. 37), from the account of the Trans- 
figuration [Matt. xvii. 1], and from what occurred in 
the garden of Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 37). Both 
he and his brothor John seem to have been naturally 
of a vehement and ambitious spint. Their burning 
zeal was commemorated by the appellation given them 
by Christ [see BoanercEs], pea was illustrated in 
their wish to call down fire from heaven to destroy a 
village of Samaritans who had refused to receive their 
Master take ix. 52—56]. Their ambition again was 
indicated by the request which they presented to 
Christ through their mother Salome [Matt. xx. 21; 
Mark x. 35], that they might occupy the two chief 
places in that earthly gh of the Messiah which 
they expected soon to sco established. The name of 
James appears in tho list of the apostles given by St. 
Luke after our Lord’s ascension [Acts i. 13], and he 
‘was engaged for some time sober pent in preaching 
to the Jews in and around Jerusalem. But his labours 
were soon cut short by a violent death. He was the 
first of the apostles who suffered martyrdom, bein 
beheaded by order of Herod Agrippa I. [Acts xii. 2 
(cire, a.D. 44). St. James is the patron saint of Spain, 
and on this account many legends respecting him have 
been fabricated by Spanish ecclesiastical writers, but 
these are altogether unworthy of consideration. 


2. In proceeding to some account of James the 
son of Alphsous, we enter on very difficult ground. 
The question is, whether he is the only other James 
referred to in the New Testament, or whether there 
‘was a third person of that namo in the apostolic Church, 
to whom some of the statements of Scripture are to be 
applied. Tho opinion of echolars is very greatly divided 
on this point. Neander declares i Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church,” p. 350, English edition] that ‘‘ the 
question is one of the most difficult in tho apostolic 
history.” Ho has a long and able note on tho subject, 
and to that we would refer our readers for an ampler 


discussion of the question than our spaco will permit. 


’ 


pisene Exod. | We can anely 


mention the passages of Scripture 
which bring before us a different James from the son 
of Zebedee, and notice some of the most prominent 
difficulties which these involve with respect to both 
sides of this difficult controversy. In addition to the 
references in the Gospels already alluded to, we find 8 
James, other than the brother of St. John, named in 
the following passa Acts i. 13; xii. 17; xv. 13; 
xxi. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 7; Gal.i. 19; ii. 9, 12; Jamesi. 1; 
Jude 1. On tho one side, it has been thought that 
the title which the writer of the Epistle of James 
assumes when ho merely styles himself ‘‘ a servant of 
Jesus Christ,” implies that he must have been a 
different person from the son of See who was 
one of the apostles. And it is a still weightier con- 
sideration on tho same side, that St. John informs us 
vii. 5] that the brethren of our Lord continued unbe- 
ievers, ata uae heres is certain ere! ce the son 
of Alphaous eld a Prices tee ingui place among 
his fuloware This of itself is ught sufficient to 
rove that the James referred to in Gal. i. 19 could not 
hers been the same with James the son of Alphsus, 
who was ranked from the first among the apostles. 
[See APOSTLE, BRETHREN OF CHRIST.) But, on the 
other side, it is somewhat difficult to believe that the 
James, who is introduced by St. Luke [Acts xv. 13] 
as holding such on eminent position in the church at 
Jerusalem, wasa person of whom nothing had formerly 
been said, and of whose conversion no mention what- 
ever has been made. Tho narrative of the evangelist 
certainly is fitted to lead us to identify the second 
James, of whom he speaks, with the son of Alphzeus, 
and, asa matter of course, with the person described 
by St. Paul as the brother of our Lord. The most 
natural explanation, too, of the Apostle’s langua 
Gal. i. 19] is that he does there intend to reckon the 
ames, of whom he speaks, among the apostles, and, 
of courso, to identify him with the son of Alphzus, 
although we cannot but admit that the langua 
used is not conclusive. On the whole, we must 
content to leave the question unsettled. Certainty 
seems impossible, and, happily, it is not a point of 
any great importance. Those who wish to examine 
it further will find it discussed by Neander in the 
note abovo referred too, by Credner in his ‘‘Intro- 
duction” (sect, 210], and by Alford in his “ Prole- 
rere to the Epistle of James” (sect. 1]. These 
three eminent critics, with many others, decide in 
favour of three Jameses; while, on the other hand, 
Lardner, Schneckenburger, and most of our English 
writers, hold that all the statements of Scripture 


respecting a James different from the son of Zebedco 
aro to be referred to the son of Alpheus. We hesitate 


to pronounce a decided opinion on either side; but, 
assuming that the latter view is the correct one, we 
roceed with our account of the life of St. James the 
ss, 80 far as known to us from Scripture and early 
ecclesiastical tradition. It is clear, from the narrative 
in the Acts, that he held a pre-eminent place in the 
Church at Jerusalem. He presided in the council held 
to consider on what terms the Gentiles should be ad- 
mitted to share in the privil of the Gospel. He is 
named iret by St. Paul (Gal. ii. 9), and is again 
referred to [ver. 12] in terms which prove the position 
of dignity and authority which he occupied. Accord- 
ing to an account of egosippus, reserved by Euse- 
bius (“* Hist. Eccles.,” ii, 23; iv. 22}, he was commonly 
known, both among Jews and Gentiles, by the honour- 
able appellation of ‘‘ James the Just.” Dean Stanley, 
building on the early traditions regarding him, describes 
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James as having been ‘‘liko the ancient saints, even 
in outward aspect, with tho austere features, the linen 
ephod, the bare feet, the long locks, and unshorn beard 
the Nazarite” [‘‘Sermons on the Apostolic Age,” 
p- 295]. There can be no doubt that this apostle 
retained through life much of the spirit of the ancient 
dispensation, and was, on this account, a most suitable 
person to preside in the Church at Jerusalem during 
the transition period between Judaism and Christianity. 
Hence, also, the high place which he held in the esti- 
mation even of those Jews who never embraced the 
Gospel. Yet to the favourable but mistaken judg- 
ment they had formed regarding him he at last owed 
his death, if we are to beliovo the account of Hege- 
aippus. According to that earliest of Church historians 
usebius, ii, 23], the Jews, misled apparently by the 
ing which James had always shown to the Mosaic 
institutions, entreated him to use his influence with 
the multitudes assembled in the Holy City at tho feast 
of the passover, and dissuade them from accepting the 
pees notions respecting Christ. For this purposo 
e was stationed on a pinnacle of the Temple, that ho 
might be heard by all. But, instead of acting as they 
desired, the Apostle took advantage of the opportunity 
proclaim the glory of Jesus as the Chnst, and to 
depict the majesty in which ho will hereafter appear to 
j the world. Upon this the scribes and Pharisecs 
ed up and threw him down from the position he 
occupied, after which they stoned him to death, while, 
like his Divine Master, ho breathed a prayer for their 
forgiveness. Several other particulars, which savour 
much of the marvellous, are recorded in tho passage 
above referred to in Eusebius, and are expressly taken 
by him from tho work of Hegesippus, who was a 
native of Yalestine, and lived not long after tho 
apostolic age. There is probably some exaggeration 
mixed -with the truth im these accounts; but that 
James the Less died a martyr for the Christian faith 
about A.D. 63, is confirmed by the testimony of 
Josephus [‘‘ Antiq.,” xx. 9, 1}. 


JAMES, THE EPISTLE OF, is ranked by Euse- 
bius [‘‘ Hist. Eccles.,” iii. 25] among the Antilegomena, 
or disputed books of the Now Testament. As has been 
noticed in a previous article (see CANON], it was not 
till the fourth century that a general agreement was 
arrived at in tho Church in rogard to the canonical 
books. Several of the epistles were for a time doubted 
of or rejected by some, though never wanting recog- 
nition in one part or another of tho Church. Among 
these controverted books was the Epistle of James, 
and it is necessary, therefore, to notice, first of all, 
the grounds on which we maintain 

Irs CanxonicaL AutHority.—Referring to the time 
when tho canon, as we now have it, was completed, woe 
find that the doubts which had been entertained re- 
specting the Epistle of James at last died entirely away, 
and it was by universal consont enrolled among the 
authoritative writings of the New Testament. This 
fuct of itself goes far to substantiate its claims to a 
place among the canonical books. We may say re- 

ing it, as well as the rest of the Antilegomena, 

t the unanimity with which it was at longth received 
into tho canon, after having been for a time tho subject 
of differénce of opinion, is a most satisfactory evidence 
of the right which it has to be ranked among the books 
of Scripture. Had not tho validity of its claims been 
felt irresistible, we may be sure that the samo caution 
which led to the expression of doubts megemiing ah 
would have continued to operate in excluding it from 
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( 
among tho canonical writings. But besides this, we 
can appeal to direct early evidence in its favour. It is 
not, indeed, much referred to by the early fathers. 
This is probably to be accounted for on the ground 
that it is of » practical, rathor than doctrinal, character, 
and did not, therefore, offer much material for quota- 
tion in the defence or illustration of Christian truth. 
Ongen, however, expressly quotes it, and there are 
almost certain allusions to it in the writings of Clement 
of Romo, Hermas, and Irenmus. But the weightiest 
evidence in its favour is, that it formed part, from tho 
first, of tho Syriac Peshito version of the New Testa- 
ment. This is conclusive as to its canonical authority, 
for that version was formed very soon aftor the apos- 
tolic age, and in a part of the Church whero the Epistle 
of James would be most speedily and accurately known. 
Tho one great reason which gave rise to doubts regard- 
ing it, was the difficulty of deciding to which of the 
Jameses it is to be ascribed. As has been pointed out 
in the preceding article, there is much obscurity resting 
on the question as to tho persons of this name who aro 
referred to in the New Testament. But so far as tho 
authority of the Epistle is concerned, it matters little 
what opinion is embraced on the point in controversy. 
All scholars agree that it is not fe be ascribed to tho 
elder James, the son of Zebedee, The only question 
then is, whether it belongs to James the apostle, son 
of Alphseus, or to another James, referred to in Scrip- 
ture as the brother of our Lord. If the former view 
be adopted—to which we incline—then its apostolic 
authority follows as a matter of course. And if the 
latter view be deemed preferable, it will still hold good 
that the Epistle came from the hands of an apostolic 
man standing in the closest relationship to our Lord, 
and occupying a place of the vory highest eminence in 
the early Chnech. On either supposition, no further 
argument is needed to vindicate its claims to be received 
as an inspired and authoritative portion of the New 
Testament canon. 

NATURE AND ScorE oF THE EPISTLE.—As is plain 
to every careful reader, the Epistle of James is of a 
een peculiar character. The name of our Re- 
deemer is but twice mentioned in it [i. 1; ii. 1), and it 
treats but sparingly of the distinctive doctrines of tho 
Gospel. It has even been thought, by some, to opposo 
the cardinal doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
Tho statements of St. James [ii. 14—26] have been 
imagined to run directly counter to the teaching of St. 
Paul on the subject of faith, and some havo gone so far 
as to say that the writer of the Epistle had a polemical 
object in view in its composition, and wished expressly 
to contradict the doctrine of the greek Apostle to the 
Gentiles. It is well known how far a feeling of this 
kind carried Luther, in tho estimate which ho formed 
ofthis Epistle. Jealous of that great and precious doc- 
trine of a free justification through the merits of Christ 
alone, which he had been honoured to bring anew 
before the eye of the Christian world, and too rashly 
concluding that St. James's languago was opposed to 
that doctrine, he was bold enough to speak of the 
writing before us with contempt, and at one time 
denied its claim to be listened to as of canonical 
authority. But there is in reality no ground for 
supposing any fundamental difference to have existed 
between the teaching of the two Apostles. The God 
of infinite wisdom and grace, no doubt, employed 
the peculiar tendencies and culture of St. James to 
bring out a somewhat diverse Bepert of the Gospel 
from that which was presented by St. Paul. It 
is clear, however, from the narrative -in the Acts 
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{xxi. 17, &c.], that St. James himself was in substan- 
tial accordanco with St. Paul in regurd to tho way of 
salvation, although, from his training and position, he 
was naturally Ied to feel a deep sympathy for thoso 
who still clung with somewhat undue tenucity to the 
institutions of Moses. And his Epistlo does, in fact, 
form a most interesting as well as precious nerus 
between the Old and tho New Dispensation. Its key- 
note is Christian, but its teaching is meant to 
ethical, rather than dogmatic; and hence the apparent 
contrariety to Pauline doctrine in the sccond chapter. 
St. James is there led, in accordance with his own 
temperament, and with the special object ho had in 
view, to insist on the practical character of truo saving 
faith. He sets himself to oppose such persons as, in 
the language of St. Paul himself, ‘‘ received tho grace 
of God in vain,” and thought they might ‘‘ continue in 
sin becauso grace did abound.” The two Apostles do, 
to o certain extent, guard, with equal earnestness, 
against the same perversion of evangelical truth ; and, 
in so far as tho object of their writings is different, they 
are to be regarded not as fighting face to fuce against 
cach other, but, as it were, back to buck, St. Paul having 
it in view specially to oppose one class of enemies of 
the Cross, and St. James another. ‘Cho object of this 
Epistle, then, was not polemical, so far as the teach- 
ing of Paul was concerned, but only so far as that 
teaching was perverted into antinomian laxity and 
licentiousness. In a very animated and interesting 
manner does St. James mingle earnestness with ten- 
derness, and threatening with encouragement. His 
Epistlo must have becn specially useful at tho time 
when it was written, on account of errors into which 
the early Jewish believers were particularly prone to 
fall; and from the peculiar aspect of Christian truth 
which it presents, it is enduringly precious, as con- 
stituting an essential part of the grand whole of doc- 
trino and duty sot beforo us in tho New Testament. 
Sry.Le, DATE, AND DESTINATION OF THE EPISTLE. 
—Tho elegance and beauty of the Epistle of James havo 
been noticed by almost all critics. Its comparativo 
urity from Hebraisms is remarkable, and has been 
eemed by many writers a point of no little difficulty. 
Thus, for instance, Winer [‘‘ Realwoérterbuch,” article 
“‘ Jacobus”’] says—‘‘ It is inexplicabie how this Pales- 
tinian Christian came to possess such a choice, and 
even eminent Greek stylo;" and Alford declares 
[‘* Proleg. to James,” sect. iv.], that '‘ tho Greek style 
of this Epistde must ever remain, considering the native 
place an Peter of its writer, one of thoso difficultics 
with which it is impossible for us now to deal satisfac- 
torily.” But this point has been set in quite a now 
light by Roberts Cr. Discussions on the Gospels,” part 
i., chap. vii.]. @ muintains, for reasons stated in 
the previous chapters of his work, that ‘nothing 
could be more natural than that even the Palestinian 
James should write in the style which characterises his 
Epistlo;’’ and thus the difficulty, which has in this 
respect been so much felt by Biblical scholars, altogo- 
ther disappears. As to tho place whoro the Epistlo was 
written, thero can be no doubt that it was Jorusalem, 
The dato has been somewhat controverted, but cannot 
have been earlier than a.p. 45, or later than A.D. 61. 
Thero aro some remarkable coincidences of expres- 
sion between this Epistle and the first of St. Peter 
[comp. James i, 2 with 1 Peter i. 6, 7; James i. 10 
with 1 Peter i. 24; James iv. 6, 10 with 1 Poter y. 5, 
&c,], and theso may not improbably be owing to tho 
familiarity of the Apostle Peter with tho Epistlo beforo 
us. The connection between the Epistle of James and 


the Sermon on the Mount, as reported by St. Matthew, 
has also been dhahonee ra out: it may suffice to 
refer for comparison to the following passages :—vames 
i. 2 with Matt. vy. 10—12; James Ae with Matt. v. 45; 
James ii. 13 with Matt. vi. 14, 15; James iv. 4 with 
Matt. vi. 24, &c. ‘Bhe sacred writers may thus bo re- 
garded as bearing tacit, but conclusive, evidence to 
the authority of each other's writings. Finally, as to 
the readers primarily addressod by St. James, it scems 
most natural to re these as the scattered Jewish 
believers beyond Palestine. Attempts have been mude 
to show that by ‘‘ the twelve tribes” in the dispersivis 
[Jamesi. 1], may be meant those dwelling in as well 
as beyond Palestine; but tho use of the term d:aoropa 
tied ‘*the dispersion,” in the New Testament 
fJohn vii. 35; 1 Peter i. 1], seems to fix the expression 
as definitely denoting Jews living outside of Palestine. 
[Sco DisPERSION. ] 
JAMIN, right hand. 1. Ono of tho sons of Simeon 
Gen. xlvi. 10), from whom descended the family of 
tho Jaminites [Numb. xxvi. 12]. 2. One of the sons 
of Ram, named in tho genealogy of Judah [1 Chron. 
ii, 27]. 3. One of thoso who assisted Ezra, and caused 
the people to understand the Law after the return from 
captivity [Neh. viii. 7]. 

JA'MINITES, the descendants of Jamin (1) [Numb. 
xxvi. 12]. [See JAMIN (1).] 

JAM’LECH, ruler ; a prince of the Simeonites, named 
in 1 Chron. iv. 34. 

JAN'NA, ‘layvd, or, according to the Vatican and 
Sinai MSS., Jannai (‘layvai) ; tho father of Melchi, and 
son of Joseph, in the genealogy of our Lord [Luke 
iii. 24]. It would seem that Janneeus ("lavvaiog) would 
bo the more exact Greek form of the word. We find 
an Alcoxander Jannious king of the Jews in B.c. 104, 
from whose coins it has been concluded that his namo 
was really Jonathan. If this be so, Janna would pro- 
bably be a shortened or corrupted form of Jonathan. 


JAN’NES. [See JAMBRES.] 

JANO'AH, place of rest; a place captured by Tiglath- 
pileser, somowhero in northern Palestino [2 Kings xv. 
20]; Van do Velde thinks at Hunin. 


JANO'HAH, a place on the border of Ephrain 
(Josh. xvi. 6]. There is still a yeags called Janun, 
or Yanun, a few miles south-east of Nablis, and sup- 
posed to mark tho site of Janohah. At this spot, and 
at a little distance, there are ancient ruins [ Robinson’s 
‘Bibl. Res.,” iii. 297; Van de Velde, ‘‘ Mem., 323). 


JA'NUM, slumbering ; a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 53]. 
Nothing is known of it, except that it was in the h 
country. 

JA'PHETH, may he spread ; one of the three sons of 
Noah. Liko his brothers, ho was married, but had no 
children at tho timo of the flood; afterwards, he had 
seven sons (Gen. x. 1, 2; 1 Chron. i. 5]. When tho 
sons of Noah aro enumerated, the order always 1s 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth [Gen. y. 32; vi. 10; vi. 
13; ix. 18; x. 1; 1 Chron. i. 4]; but when a list ot 
their descendants is given, the order followed is that of 
Japheth, Ham, and Shem (Gen. x.; 1 Chron. i. 3—23]: 
hence there is a difference of opin:on in regard to to 
order of their birth. It is certain that Ham was not 
tho eldest (Gen. ix. 24]; and although in tho authorised 
version Shem is called ‘tho brother of Japheth the 
elder” (Gen. x. 21}, the Hebrew text may, with at 
least equal pope bo rendered ‘tho elder brother 
of Japheth ’—this is the preferable translation. The 
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descendants of Shem aro given last, in order that there 
ey be no interruptions in the genealogy and history 
of Abraham and his family ; only, opportunity is taken 


JAR’HA, an Egyptian servant of Sheshan, a do- 
scendant of Caleb, to whom his master, who had no 
sons, gave his daughter in marriago [1 Chron. ii. 34, 


to make the remark that, though placed last, Shem | 35] 


was actually the eldest brother. e descendants of 
Japheth peopled Europe and the north-east of Asia, 
in consequence of w there is a remarkable affinity 
betweon the languages of Europe and those of Eastern 
Asia, with the exception of the Chineso and those allied 
to it. A wido extent of territory was promised to 
paphets in tho prophetic blessing pronounced by his 


er, with the remarkable addition that his descon- | P 


dants would dwell in tho tents of Shom—that is, not as 
conquerors, but in friendly intercourse—and so as to 
share in the blessings which were firat bestowed on 
Shem [Gen. ix. 27]. The history of the world, and 
that of the Church, attest tho fulfilment of both parts 
of the prophecy. 


JAPHTA, bright, 1. A king of Lachish, one of the 
fivo kings of tho Amorites who attacked Gibeon, and 
wero defeated by Joshua in the battle of Beth-horon. 
Ifo was taken prisoner and hanged with his allios 

Josh. x. 1—27]. 2. A son of David, born to him in 

econ fe Sam. y. 15]. 3. A town in the border of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12]. There is somo difforenco of 
opinion as to tho sito of this place, but it is the pro- 
yailing view that it is represented by the modern Yafa, 
about two milos south of Nazaroth [Porter's ‘‘ Iand- 
book,”’ 385; Van do Voldc’s ‘‘ Mem.,” 324]. Thero is 
a monkish tradition that Zebedco and his sons James 
and John wore born here. 


JAPH'LET, deliverance; son of Heber, the grandson 
of Asher (1 Chron. vii. 32, 33], Threo of his sons aro 
named. 

JAPHLE'TI. This word seems to be tho namo of a 
laco in Josh. xvi. 8, but its form, which significs 
aphletite, or a descendant of Japhlet, su, ts that 

it refers to a family or clan which ocoupied a locality 
on the border of Ephraim. If the family of Japhlet, 
son of Hebor, is meant, it must have settled apart 
from its tribo; but in tho absenco of ovidence wo must 
leave tho question undecided. 


JA’PHO, beautiful (Josh. xix. 46]; the samo as 
Joppa. (Sco Joppa.] 


JA'RAH (properly Ja’arah), forester; a descendant 
of Saul, and son of Ahaz [1 Chron. ix. 41]. In chap. 
viii. 36 the name is written Johoadah. 


JA’REB, o word of considerable obscurity, only 
found in Hos. v. 13; x. 6, in the phraso rondered 
“king Jarel)” in tho toxt, though in the margin the 
translators havo put, ‘‘or, to the king of Jareb; or, 
to the king that should plead.” Some think it the 
namo of a placo; others, tho namo of a king; others, 
an epithet hie of a king of Assyria, as ‘‘great;”’ 
and others, ayerb, It is impossible to speak decidedly, 
but perhaps it may bo a real or symbolical namo 
Melchirab. formod liko Malchiel, Melchizedek, Malchi- 
ram, &c., by tho addition of the letter yod to tho word 
“king.” If this was tho prophet’s meaning, the word 
Melchirab will signify tho ‘‘ great king.” Mr. Sharpe 
thinks Jarcb stands for Sennacherib. 

JA'RED, descend; the son of Mahalaleel, and father 
of Enoch (Gen. v. 15, 18]. 

JABESI'AH, the Lord will nourish ; one of the sons 
of Jeroham, a Benjamite, mentioned in 1 Chron. viii. 
27 as one of tho chiefs of the tribe. 
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JA'RIB, an avenger, 1. Oro cf tho sons of Simeon, 
named in the genealogy of 1 Chron. iy. 24, 2. One of 
the priests who had married strange wives, and re- 
turned with Ezra to Jerusalem [Ezra x. 18]; possibly 
the sx:ne person who is mentioned in Ezra viii. 16. 


J AT’MUTH, an elevation. 1. A town of Judah, in the 
lain country. It was a royal city of the Canaanites, 
and its king Piram was conquered by Joshua at the 
battle of -horon (Josh. x. 3,5]. It was one of tho 
towns occupied after the Captivity [Nch. xi. 29]. A 
village called Yarmuk, or Yarmuth, exists a few miles 
to the south-wost of Jorusalom, and this is supposed 
by Robinson, Van de Velde, and others, to be the Var- 
muth of Judah [‘‘ Bibl. Ros.,” ii. 17; ‘‘ Memoir,” 324]. 
The objection to this view is, that Yarmuth is in tho 
hill country, whereas Jarmuth wag in tho plain [Josh. 
xv. 35]. (Sco JupaAn, Movuytarn or.] 2. A city of 
the Levites in Issachar [Josh. xxi. 29], called Ramoth 
{1 Chron. vi. 73). 

JARO'AH, perhaps one born on the new moon; a son 
of Gilead, of the tribo of Gad [1 Chron. y. 14]. 


JA'SHEN, sleeping ; tho fathor of ono of tho mighty 
men of David [2 Sam. xxiii. 32}. Ho is called Tashan 
tho Gizonite in 1 Chron. xi. 34. 


JASH'ER, THE BOOK OF, a book twico roforred 
to in the Old Testament, onco in connection with 
the sun-miracle in Josh. x. 13, and once in connec- 
tion with David’s lamentation for Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i, 18]. The uncertainty hanging over theso 
references is very great. It is not evident that Jasher 
is @ proper name at all, and our translators havo there- 
fore put in the margin ‘‘or, of the upright.” Tho 
ancient versions do not remove tho mystery. In Josh, 
x. 13, the Septuagint omits the whole clause—‘' Is 
not this written in the book of Jasher?” The Syriac 
renders it, ‘‘And, behold, it is written in tho book of 

raises.” The Latin Vulgate has, ‘‘Is this not written 
in the book of tho just (in libro justorum)?" Tho 
Chaldee Targum has, ‘‘Is not it written in the book 
of the law?” The Arabic is the same as our marginal 
rendering. If the ancients wero so uncertain, we 
cannot wonder that the moderns havo been Soually 80. 
Tho anciont versions of 2 Sam. i. 18 aro not all tho 
samo as in the other passage. The Septuagint is, 
‘¢ Behold, it is written in tho book of the upright.” 
Tho Vulgate has, ‘‘ As it is written in tho book of tho 
just.” Tho Syriac reads, ‘‘ Behold, it is written in tho 
book of Ashir,” or ‘‘of Asher.” Tho Targum renders, 
“book of the law,” as before; but tho Arabic singu- 
larly paraphrases it, ‘‘ Behold, it is written in tho 
book of Ashir; that is, in the book of Samuel, tho 
interpretation whereof is, the book of praises.” It is 
improbable that Jasher is a proper namo, and henco 
it seems better to sup it refers cither to tho sub- 
ject or tho title of tho book to which it applies. Threo 
books in Rabbinical Hebrew have borne this titlo, 
but they are all forgeries; and the same is the caso 
with the English ones printed in 1751, 1829, and 1842 

‘“« Eclectic iow,” 1842; Bartolocci, ‘ Bibliotheca 

b.”]. ‘‘ The Book of Jashar,” by Dr. Donaldson, in 

Hebrew and Latin, published in 1854, is a collection of 
from the ofa Testament, to which that learned 

ut eccentric writer gave that name. Thus far, then, 
we have nothing but guesses as to the character of the 
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Book of Jasher. That thoro was such a book seems 
certain, and that it was poetical is moet likely, because 
both allusions to it imply this, or at least suggest it. 


Nor can we say when the book was written, for if, 


written in Joshua’s timo how could it contain rofer- 


ences to what happened under David? Only on tho | 


supposition that it was acollection which received suc- 
cessive additions, or which comprised pieces of various 
ages and authors, like the Book of Psalms. Both 
allusions are, however, parenthetical, and may have 
been added by Ezra, or whoever finally revised tho 
canonical books of the Old Testament. All that wo 
can fairly say is, that thero was a book called tho 
*‘ Book of Jasher,” or, rather, of Jashar, which con- 
tained the sacred odes commemorative of tho sun- 
miracle in Joshua, and also of tho death of Saul and 
Jonathan. To this last the title of ‘‘ The Bow” seems 
to have been prefixed, for in tho Hebrew David is 
simply said to have bidden them “teach tho children 
of tuaik the Bow,” and not ‘the use” of tho bow, 
as our translators supposed. Tho most striking 

rallol to Josh. x. 13 is to be found in the ode of 

abakkuk (iii. 11). 

JASHOBEAM, the people will return, This namo 
occurs three times in tho Bible [1 Chron. xi. 11; xii. 
6; xxvii. 2], but it probably belongs, in at least two 
instances, if not in all, to tho samo person. He was 
one of thoso who joined David at Ziklag, and subse- 


uently distinguished himself by his heroic courage. : 


ho Jashobeam of 1 Chron. xxvii. 2 is described as 
tho son of Zabdiel. Ho presided over tho first inonthly 
course of Dayid’s army. 


JA'SHUB, he will return. 1. One of tho sons of 
Issachar {1 Chron. vii. 1], written Job in Gen. xlvi. 13. 
2. A son of Bani, and ono of those who had married a 
foreign wife [Ezra x. 29]. 

JASHU'BI-LE’HEM, exact otymol unknown. 
This namo occurs only in 1 Chron. iy. 22, but whether 
i be i namo of a person or a placo it is impossible to 

lecide, 


JA’SHUBITES, a family of the tribe of Issachar, 
descendants of Jashub [Numb. xxvi. 24]. [See 
JASHUB. } 

JASI'EL, God ts maker; ono of King Dayid’s mighty 
men {1 Chron. xi. £7]. 


JA'SON, healer. 1. Tho host of Paul and Silas at 
Thessalonica. Jason’s house was assaulted in vain 
by tho mob in search of the apostles, and security for 
good conduct was taken from Jason and others [act 
xvii. 6—9]. 2. A Jason, o kinsman of St. Paul, 
perhaps the same person, who must in that case have 
accompanied him to Corinth, joins in saluting the 
Roman Christians [Rom. xvi. 21]. 


JAS’PER, a precious stone mentionod both in the Old 
Testament and in theo New. Tho jasper was the third 
stone in tho fourth row of Aaron’s breastplate [Exod. 
xxv. 20]. Ezekiel mentions it among the luxurious 
adornments of Tyre (xxviii. 13]. It is several times 
alluded to in the Revelation. He that sat upon the 
throne was “‘likoa jasper and a sardine stone ” (iv. 3]. 
The light of tho New Jerusalem appeared “like a jasper 
stone’ re 11); the building of its wall was of jasper 
[ver. 18]; and the first of its twelve foundations was 
jasper [ver. 19]. Tho stone now called jasper is tech- 
nically described as ‘‘an opaque, impuro varicty of 
quartz, of red, yellow, and also of some dull colours, 
breaking with a smooth surface, It admits of a high 


| polish, and is used for vases, seals, snuff-boxes, &c. 
When the colours are in stripes or bands it is called 
striped quartz.” It is disputed whother our jasper 18 
meant in Scripture, but it is admitted that the Hebrew 
and Grock names yashpeh and iuspis are the same in 
origin as our word ‘‘ jasper.” 

JATHNIEL, given of God; a Levite descended 
from Korah, a doorkeeper of the house of the Lord 
{1 Chron. xxvi. 2]. 

JATTIR, eminent; a town in the tribe of Judah 
([Josh. xv. 48], allotted to the priests [xxi. 14]. 
‘Here David had friends, and found shelter before 
' Saul’s death [1 Sam, xxx. 27, 31]. It must have been 
‘in the hill country, and Robinson has proposed to 
| identify it with a place called ’Attir, about midway 
betweon Hebron and Beersheba [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” 1. 494 ; 
ii. 204]. This identification may bo accepted as a very 
probable one. 

JA'VAN. 1. Ason of Japheth, and futher of Elishab, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (Gen. x. 2, 4]. 2. In 
Uebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Persian, &c., Javan 
is the collective namo of the Grecks, among whom it 
was borne by the Ionians. It is sometimes translated 
** Greece,” or ‘‘ Grecia,” in the English version, and 
sometimes allowed to remain, as in Isa. lxvi. 19; 
Ezek. xxvii. 13. [See Grecia, GREECE.] 3. It is 

nerally admitted, after Winer and other authorities, 
that the Javan of Ezek. xxvii. 19 is a place in Arabia, 
but whether a Grook colony, or an ERERS city, is 
unknown. 

JAV’ELIN, ao kind of spear, fitted fur throwing. 
Two Hebrew words are thus translated: chdnith, 
otherwise rendered “ ” [1 Sam. xviii. 10, &.]; 
and rdmach, also translated ‘‘ spear” [Numb. xxv. 7; 
Judg. v. 18]. The last is properly a lance, t.c., a spear 
which is thrown. 

JA’ZER. (Seo JAAZER. j 

JA'ZIZ, conspicuous ; the overseer of David's flocks 
(1 Chron, xxxvii. 31). Ho is called tho Hagerite, but 
why ia not clear; though he may hayo been a de- 
scendant of Hagar, or an Ishmaelite. [Seo Hacar- 
ENES. ] 

JEAL/OUSY. A man is said to be jealous who 
suspects that he is doprived of his rights by another. 
In the Bible the word not only has this meaning, but 
signifies anger and zeal mixed with anxiety [Ps. He 
5; 2Cor. xi. 2]. For tho usual sonse, see Numb. y. 
14, 15, 18, 25. Sometimes envy is meant (Gen. xxx. 
1; Ps. xxxvii. 1]; in both which cases the Ilebrew 
word is the samo that is translated ‘‘ jealous” in other 
passages. The Lord is often said to be jealous, be- 
causo he will not suffer his glory and honour to bo 

ven to another, as by sdolatry (Exod. xx. 5). 

ealousy is also ascribed to God in tho same sense as 
zeal [Zech. i. 14; viii. 2]. There is one passa 
(Ezek. viii. 3, 5) where mention is mado of “ the 
image of jealousy.” By some it has been supposod 
that this was an image of Ashtoreth ; by others, that it 

, was the image of Tammuz; and by others, that it was 
the image of Baal. Gesenius, First, and others, 
| however, maintain that it is tho Lord’s joalousy that . 
is intended, and wo think this is mght. If 80, tho 
sense of the words may be thus expressed: ‘The 
image of jealousy, that is to say, the image which 
. provoketh to jealousy.” The translators of tho version 
nown as the ‘‘ Brooches Bible” render the words, 
| ‘*the idol of indignation, which provoked indigna- 
: tion;” and their noto upon the passage is an appropriate 
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one: “So called because it provoked God’s indigna- 
tion ; which was the idol of Baal.” This represonts 
the meaning as well as anything which has been 
suggested [comp. Deut. xxxii. 16, 21; 1 Kings xiv. 
22; Ps. Ixxviii. 58; 1 Cor. x. 22]. 


_ JE'ARIM, Mount; in Josh. xy. 10, apparently 
identified with Chesalon [see CHESALON]; at any rate, 
Chesalon must have been in or upon it. The idea con- 
veyed by the word is that of ‘‘ wooded; ” and wo still 
find a woody ridge to the south of Wady Ghurab, a 
few miles west of Jerusalem; and Kesla, or Chesalon, 
is upon the northern slope of this ridge. 


JEATERAI, the son of Zerah, a Levite of the 
family of Gerehom {1 Chron. vi. 21]; he is called 
Ethni in ver. 41, 


JEBERECHI’AH, blessed of the Lord; father of the 
Zechariah mentioned in Isa. viii. 2. The Targum 
agrees with the Hebrew, but the ancient Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, and Arabio versions all read Berechiah [comp. 
Zech. i. 1, 7, and Matt. xxiii. 35). [Seo ZecHaRtas. ] 


JEBUS and JEBU'SI, the city of the Jebusites, 
another name of Jerusalem (Josh. xviii. 16, 28; Judg. 
xix. 10, 11; 1 Chron. xi. 4, 5). Whether the city was 
named from the Jebusites, or the Jebusites from the 
city, has been questioned, but we prefer the former 
opinion. The name seldom occurs, and never after 

e time of Dayid. (See JERUSALEM.] 


JEB'USITE, cither a descendant of Jcbus, or an 
inhabitant of the city so called. It was tho namo of a 
tribe of Canaanites [Gen, x. 16; xv. 21; Exod. iii. 8, 
17, &c.}. The spies sent out by Moses speak of them 
as living in the mountains, or the hill count ee 
iil. 29); and similar is the testimony at Jo Rexel 
at which time Adonizedeo was its king. But tho 
Jebusites were not wholly subdued Spore xv. 63; 
Judg. xix. 11]. This state of things long continued, 
as wo find Araunah the Jebusite giving David his 
threshing-floor [2 Sam. xxiv. 23; 1 Chron. xxi. 15— 
28]. Solomon compolled tho Jebusites, whose citadel 
David had captured. [2 Sam. vy. 7], to pay tributo 
(2 Chron. viit. 7], and they no more appear promi- 
nently. Ezra ix. 1 may be retrospoctive, like Neh. 
ix. 8, 


JECAMI'AH, he will be gathered of the Lord. 1. Ono 
of ‘the sons of Jeconiah,” or Jehoi achin, king of 
Judah [1 Chron. iii. 18]. Yet, as Jehoiachin appears 
to have been childless (Jer. xxii. 30], it is probable 
that these ‘‘sons of Joconiah” were introduced into 
the risa line in default of a diroct heir: and as one of 


them (Salathiel) [1 Chron. iii. 17] was desconded from 
David through Nathan (Luke iii. 27—31], it is likely 


all were. 2. A son of Shallum and a descendant 
of Sheshan, of the tribo of Judah, through his daughter, 
whom he married to an Egyptian slave [1 Chron. ii. 
41, &c.}. Though written ‘‘Jekamiah,” the two names 
are identical in the Hebrew. 


JECHOLI'AH, made strong of the Lord ; tho wife of 
Amaziah, king of Judah, and mother of King Azariah, 
or Uzziah. @ was a native of Jorusalom [2 Kings 
xv. 2}. In 2 Chron. xxvi. 3, her name is givon as 
Jecoliahs 


JECHONI’AS, tho same as Jeconiah in Matt. i. 11, 
where the name of his father Jehoiakim is omitted in 
the common text, and ho is called tho son of Josiah, 
his grandfather. 

JECOLI'AH. [See Jecuoxrau.] 


JECONTAIL, he will be established of the Lord: the 
eldest son of Jehoiakim, by Nebucht2, and his suc- 
cessor as king of Judah [1 Chron. iii. 16; Jer. xxiy. 
1; Esth. ii. 6, &c.]. Ile is also called Coniah (Jer. 
xxii, 24, 28, &c.}, and Jehoiachin. [See JEnoractiN.] 
After a short reign of three months and ton days, he 
was taken captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 
After t -six years’ imprisonment, ho was released 
by Evil-mcrodach. Ho died in Babylon [2 Kings 
xxiv. 8, 12; xxv. 27—30; 2 Chron. xxxvi. ot 


JEDAT'AH, (1) praise of the Lord. 1. Tho son of 
Shimri, a chief of the tribe of Simeon [1 Chron. iv. 37, 
38]. 2. Tho son of Harumaph, who repaired a portion 
of the wall of Jorusalem (Neh, iii. 10].—(2). Known 
of the Lord; a different name from the last, though 
the same in the authorised version. 1. Head of tho 
second of the twonty-four coursos into which tho 
priests were divided by David [1 Chron. xxiv. 7]. A 
considerable number of this course returned from 
Babylon after the Captivity [Ezra ii. 36]: as they ore 
thero called ‘‘of tho house of Jeshua,”’ there were, 

rhaps, two priestly families bearing the name of 

edaiah [see Neh. xii. 6, 7, 19, 21]. 2. Ono of ‘the 
captivity” [Zech. vi. 10]. It would appear that he 
was one of a deputation from the Jews at Babylon, 
bearing offorings for tho rebuilding of the Temple. Of 
the gold and silver thus contributed, Zechariah was 
commanded to make crowns for Joshua tho high priest 
(Zech. vi. 10, 11, 14]. 

JEDIAEL, known of God. 1. A son of Benjamin, 
probably the same as Ashbel (Gen. xlvi. 21], tho 
ancestor of a large clan of warriors (17,200) in the 
time of David [1 Chron. vii. 6, 10, 11). 2. The son 
of Shimri, and ono of David’s mighty mon {1 Chron. 
xi. 45]. He seems to have first joined David at 
Ziklag, and to hayo belonged to the tribe of Manasseh 
(xii. 20]. 3. A son of Meshelemiah, one of the 
porters of the Temple in the days of David [1 Chron. 
xxvi. 1, 2]. 

JEDIDAH, beloved; wifo of Amon, and mother of 
King Josiah [2 Kings xxii. 1]. Sho was daughter 
of Adaiah of Bozkath, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 39]. 
As Josiah was distinguished by his youthful piety, 
though his father was eminently ungodly [2 Kings 
xxi. 19—22], it is likely that she was a pious woman. 


JEDIDI'AH, beloved of the Lord; a name given, 
through Nathan the prophet, to Solomon, David’s 
second son by Bathsheba [2 Sam. xii. 25). In token 
of God being reconciled with David, the child was 
named Solomon (i.¢., ‘ peacoful”), and Jedidiah, be- 
causo of the Lord’s peculiar favour towards him. 
Perhaps in both names there was a typical allusion to 
the Messiah. Nearly the same name occurs in Deut. 
xxxiii, 12, 

JEDU'THUN, praising ; a Levite whom, with Asaph 
and Heman, David appointed over the musical services 
of the house of the end 1 Chron. xxv. 1, 3). Pro- 
bably ho is identical with [xv. 17, 19]; and if 
so, he was a Morarite—his colleagues being the one 
a Kohathite, and the other a Gershonite (xxiii. 6). 
Originally appointed on the occasion of tho ark being 
brought from the house of Obed-edom to the city of 
David [xv. 17, a5}, the singers and musicians of tho 
Temple continued ever afterwards divided into tho 
samo three courses [1 Chron. xxv. 1, later, in David's 
time; 2 Chron. y. 12, in Solomon’s time; xxix. 14, in 
Hezekiah’s reign; xxxv. 15, in Josiah's days; Neh. 
xi, 17, in the time of Nehemiah). The particular duty 
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of Jeduthun and his sons was to ‘‘prophesy with a 

” (1 Chron. xxv. 3]. His name occurs in the 
title of Psalms xxxix., lxii., xxvii. Perhaps they 
‘were sung by his choir. 

JEE'ZER, a shortened form for Abiezer, father: 
help; a son of Gilcad, a great-grandson of Manasse 
[Nomb. xxvi. 29, 30]. From 1 Chron. vii. 18, ho 
appears to have beon mephey instead of son, of Gilead. 

© was ancestor of the Jeezerites. 


JEE'ZERITES (Numb. xxvi. 30], who, under the 
name of Abi-ezrites, assisted their clansman Gideon 
(Judg. vi. 11, 34; viii. 2] against tho Midianites. 


JE’'GAR-SAHADUTIIA, heap of witness ; the Ara- 
maic or Syriac equivalent of Galeed (Gen. xxxi. 45— 
49]. [See GaLzED.] 

JEHAL’ELEEL, he will praise God ; a man whose 
name, with thoso of his four sons, occurs among the 
descendants of Judah in 1 Chron. iv. 16. Nothing is 
said or known respecting his immediate ancestors, or 
his postority. 

JEHAL‘ELEL (as nearly as possible identical with 
Jehaleleel); a Levite of the line of Merari, whose son 
Azariah was among tho first to oboy Hezekiah’s call to 
restore the Temple worship [2 Chron. xxix, 12]. 


JEHDEIAH, he will be gladdened of the Lord. 1. A 
Levito in David’s time [1 Chron. xxiv. 20]; he was 
a son of Shubascl, or Shebuel, a descendant of Moses 
[xxiii 16]. 2. A Meronothite, who was ‘over the 
asses ” of David [1 Chron. xxvii. 30]. 


JEHEZEKEL, strength of (God (identical, or nearly 
80, with Ezekiel); the head of the twentieth of the 
twenty-four courses into which the Levites were 
divided by David [1 Chron. xxiv. 16]. 


JEHI'AH, he lives of the Lord ; a ‘‘doorkeeper for tho 
ark,” along with Obed-cdom [1 Chron. xv. 24]. The 
samo word is elsewhere translated ‘‘ porter.” Possibly 
ho is the same as Johiel, or Jeicl, in 1 Chron. xvi. 4. 


JEHYVEL, he lives of Gud. 1. A Levite “of the 
second degree,” appointed by their brethren, at David's 
suggestion, to take part in the musical servico of the 
houso of the Lord {1 Chron. xv. 18]. His duty 
was ‘‘to sound with psalteries on Alamoth” [vs. 19, 
20). 2. The chief of tho sons of Laadan, ‘a chief 
father” among the Levites of the line of Gershon 

1 Chron, xxiii. 8; called Johieli in 1 Chron. xxvi. 

1}. His sons were ‘‘ over the treasures of the house 
of the Lord” [xxvi. 22]. 3. A Gershonite, perhaps 
the same as (2), ‘‘by whoso hand” the procious 
stones were contributed towards the building of the 
Temple [1 Chron. xxix. 8]. 4. The son of Hachmoni, 
and tutor or companion of David's sons [1 Chron. 
xxvii. 32]. 5. A son of King Jehoshaphat [2 Chron. 
xxi. 2]; he was put to death by his brother Jehoram 
[ver. Fy 6. A Levite, of the sons of Heman, in the 
time of Hezekiah; a leader in tho restoration of tho 
Temple worship [2 Chron. xxix. 14]. 7. Another 
Levite, or more eh a the samo as (6); an overscor 
of the offerings and tithes brought for tho service of 
God, in the time of Hezekiah [2 Chron. xxxi. 13]. 
8. A ruler of the house of the Lord, who contributed 
liberally for Josiah’s passover [2 Chron. xxxv. 8]. 
9. Father of Obadiah, who roturned with Ezra from 
Babylon at the head of 218 males of the sons of 
Joab [Ezra viii. 9]. 10. One of the sons of Elam, 
and father of Shechaniah [Ezra x. 2]; 11. A son of 
Harim; and 12, A son of » who had to put away 
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—— 


their foreign wives [Ezra x. 21, 26]. 13. The father of 
Gikeoa! {1 neta. vy ok 14. A son of Hothan [1 Chron. 
xi. 44], one of David's heroes. Tho two last names aro 
different from the others in Hebrew, and the same a4 
Jeiel. 

JEHTELI. [See Jemet (2).} 


JEHIZEKI'AH, strength of the Lord (the same namo 
as Hezekiah); a head of the tribe of Ephraim, who, 
with others, at tho reproof of the prophet Odod, in- 
duced Pekah, king of Israel, to set free a large number 
of captives he taken from Judah, and out of tho 
spoil clothed and fed them, besides sending them back 
on their way home as far as Jericho [2 Chron. xxviii. 
12, &c.}. 

JEHO'ADAH, the Lord will adorn; a descendant of 
Saul through his eon Jonathan: his father’s namo 
was Ahaz [1 Chron. viii. 33—36]. 


JEHOAD’DAN, lord of pleasure ; the wife of Joash 
king of Judah, and mother of King Amaziah. Sho was 
a ee of Jerusalem [2 Kings xiy. 2; 2 Chron. 
xxy. 1]. 

JEHO'AHAZ, whom Jchovuh holds fast. 1. Son of 
Jehu, king of Israel. He succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father (B.0. 856) [2 Kings xiii. 1—9]. 
As a punishment for his idolatry, he was so oppressed 
by Hazael and Benhadad, kings of Syria, that of his 

army, only fifty horsemon, ten chariots, and 
10,000 footmen wero left. God raised up a deliverer 
in his son Jehoash [2 Kings xiii. 25]. Nevortholess, ho 
continued in his idolatries, and died after an unhappy 
reign of seventcon yoars, 2. Son of Josiah, king of 
sadaht otherwise, on account of his threo months’ 
reign, called Shallum. Ho was elected to the throno, 
probably because of his warlike qualities, in preferonco 
to his elder brother (B.c. 610). He did evil in tho 
sight of the Lord, and was deposed by Pharaoh-nocho, 
king of Egypt, and carried in chains to Riblah, whero 
he died [2 Kings xxiii. 31—35). The lamentation of 
the peoplo over his captivity is referred to in Jer. 
xxii. 10 and Ezek. xix. 14. 3. Tho only surviving 
son of Jehoram, king of Judah. Ho succeeded to tho 
throne under the namo of Ahaziah. [See AHAzian.] 


JEHO'ASH, whom Jehovah gave; the full name of 
which Joash is the contracted and most commonly used 
form. [See Joasn (1) and (2).] 

JEHOHA'NAN, the gift of Jehovah; otherwise by 
contraction Johanan and John. 1. Sixth son of 
Meshelemiah, a Korhite, appointed by David to bo ono 
of the porters or doorkeepers of the ‘Teaaple [1 Chron. 
xXvi, 1}. 2, A captain of 280,000 men in the army 
of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 15], possibly the samo 
who is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiii. 1, as the fathor 
of Ishmael. (See ISHMAEL (4).] 3. One of the sons 
of Bebai, moved by Ezra to put away his strango 
(foreign and idolatrous) wifo [Ezra x. 28]. 4. A priest, 
son of Amariah, who camo with Zecrubbabel from cap- 
tivity [Neh. xii. 13]. 5. Ife, or another of the samo 
name, joined Nehemiah in dodicating the wall of tho 
city with sacrifices and song [Nch. xii. 27, 42]. 


SJEHOLACHIN, whom Jehovah has established, other- 
wiso called Coniah (Jer. xxii. 24] and Joconiah 
1 Chron. iii, 16); son of Jchoiakim, king of Judah. 

e ascended the throne 3.c. 599, but reigned only 
three months and ten days. In 2 Kings xxiy. §, he 
is said to have been eighteen, in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9 
eight, years old when he began to rei, —a discrepancy 
some attempt to explain by the siprotable supposition 
that he reigned ten years in conjunction with his 
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father ; another explanation, borne out by some MSS., 


is, that tho proper reading in 2 Kings xxiv. 8 ought 
to be ‘‘ cight,” cen of ‘‘ eighteon.” [Seo vei on 
= aed It is not likely, however, that a child of 
cig 


ears would be called a wicked king if he reigned 
but a VGaoaten days. The Syriac has ‘eighteen aes 
in both placos, and this may have been the original 
reading. Ho began to reign at a most unhap yy time. 
Nebuchadnezzar came to finish the work aes§ the 
Ammonites, Syrians, and Moabites had commenced. 
(See JEHotaktu.] His goncrals laid siege to Jeru- 
salem, which casily surrendered. The Temple and 
palace were robbed of their treasures. Seven thousand 
men of war, two thousand of the principal people of 
Judea, and ono thousand artificers wero, on this and 
a subsequent occasion, sent to Babylon. Accord- 
ing to tho account in Jeromiah, the number was but 
4,600, a discrepancy reconciled by supposing that tho 
smaller number was sont first, and tho romaindor 
afterwards 2 singe xxiv. 14; Jer. lii. 30]. Jehoia- 
chin was also sent a prisonor to Babylon. Misled 
by false prophets, the people oxpected a speedy roturn 
from captivity, and that partly accounts for his long 
imprisonmount there. Not till aftor a period of thirty- 
seven years was he released by Hvil-merodach, the 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar, and treated with kind- 
ness (Jer, hi. 31—34]. Jeremiah gave no encourage- 
ment to the expectation of the false prophets, Though 
Coniah, said the Lord, ‘‘ wero the signet on my right 
hand, yet would I pluck thee thence” [Jer. xxii. 
24]—a, prophecy evidently fulfilled. How long Jehoia- 
chin lived after his release from confinement, Hol 
Scripturo does not inform us. Daniel and Ezekiel, 
who wero his fellow-captives, scarcely mention him. 
Mere apocryphal accounts represent him as becoming 
the husband of Susanna, and a man of great wealth 
and importance. He certainly was raised above the 
other captive kings, and, as the reprosentative of 
David, may have been highly regarded by the captive 
Jews. There is one prophecy concerning him that 
requires notice (Jer. xxii. 30], namely—‘ Write this 
man childless . ... . no man of his seed shall 
prosper, sitting upon the throne of David.” Now 
in 1 Chron. iii. we read the names of several of his 
sons, one of whom, Salathiel, is mentioned in the 
genealogy of our Lord (Matt. i. 12). It is evident 
that this prophecy, as usually understood, could not 
be fulfilled of Jehoiachin, if he were the natural 
parent of Salathiel and others. We prefer the expla- 
nation adopted by Furst, that the word rendered 
*‘ childless”’ means ‘‘ without a successor’ —1.¢., from 
among his descendants. 


JEHOI'ADA, whom (od cares for. 1, Father of 
Benniah, the celebrated captain of the Cherethites 
and Pelethites, and son of a valiant man of Kabzeel 

1 Chron. xi. 22]. 2. A leader or chief of the Aaronites 
lato who took 3,500 to David at Hebron. Tho 
father of Benaiah was a pricst, and therefore most 
likely Jchoiada (1) and (2) are the same [1 Chron. xxvii. 
5}. “3. Tho son of Benaiah, a successor of Ahithophol 
as tho king’s counsellor [1 Chron. xxvii. 34]. 4. A 
high priest in the last years of Jehoshaphat and tho 
reigns of Jehoram and Ahaziah, and a groat part, of 
the reign of Joash. On tho death of Ahaziah, Athaliah 
the daughter of Ahab, and wife of Jehoram, murdored 
all the princes but ono of the royal family of Judah. 
Jehoiada, aided by his wife, saved Joash alive when a 
child but ono year old. Athaliah usurped the throne, 
perpetrated those idolatries for which her family was 
infamous, and eyen prostituted the sacred yessels of 
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the Temple to the service of Baal [2 Chron. xxiv. 7]. 
Meanwhile the people became i 2 eee 
strengthened himself by collecting a quantity of trea- 
sure, and by alliance with the chief persons of the city. 
He filled the Temple with armed men, taking caro to 
do so on the Sabbath-day when the two weekly courses 
of priests and Levites would be present; and when the 
peorle were come to worship, he brought out Joash 

m. seven years’ privacy, put the crown on his 
head, and proclaimed king. Athaliah, hearing 
tho sound of trumpets and shouting, went with hasto to 
tho pombe: was taken beyond its precincts, and slain. 
Tho all but bloodless revolution gaye universal joy, 
and under the influenco of Jehoiada the Temple was 
repaired, the worship of Jchovah restored, and that of 
Baal destroyed. Jehoiada died at the age of 130 years, 
and was honoured with a sepulchro amongst the kings 
of Judah. His son Zechariah succeeded him in tho 
priesthood, but, with strange ingratitudo and impioty, 
was slain by Joash for reproving the idolatries into 
which the nation fell after the death of Jehoiada. 
Some authorities suppose him to have been the Zecha- 
mias, son of Barachias, to whom our Lord referred 
(Matt. xxiii. 35, &c.]. 5, A chicf priest in the time of 
Zedekioh (Jer. xxix. 26], who, instead of Zephaniah, 
was eppaunted second to Seraiah the high priest [2 Kings 
xxv. 18]. 6. A priest, 2 son of Paseah, who assisted 
Nehemiah in repairing the ‘‘old gate” of Jerusalom 
(Neh. iii. 6). 


JEHOVAKIM, whom Jehovah will set up, othorwiso 
called Eliakim; son of Josiah, king of Judah (B.c. 610). 
His reign was as unhappy as his conduct was in- 
famous. His father Josiah had thought right to 
oppose the passage of Pharaoh-necho through his 
kingdom, while marching against the king of Tebyion 
to whom he himself was in allegiance. Josiah died 
of wounds received in battle. The people elected a 

ounger brother (Jehoahaz) to the throne. Necho, on 
his return, deposed Jehoahaz; and, assuming tho 
Oriental right of a master to change the name of his 
ecrvants [Dan. i. 7], mado Eliakim king, under tho 
namo of Jehoiakim, and exacted a tribute amounting 
to £40,000 of our ee C Kings xxiii. 34]. Nebu- 
chadnezzar overcame Necho at Carchemish, went to 
Jerusalem, took Jehoiakim prisoner, and bound him in 
fetters, intending to take him to Babylon. Jehoiakim 
having submitted to the conqueror, and engaged to 

y © largo tribute, was again placed upon the throne. 
But after threo years, hoping for help from Egypt, and 
seeing that Nebuchadnezzar was en in distant 
wars, he rebelled, contrary to the advice of Jeremiah, 
against his master. Bands of Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites wero sent to ravage the land (2 Kings 
xxiy. 1, 2). His reliance upon Egypt proved delu- 
sive. His country was reduced to great misery, whilo 
to the horrors of war were added those of famine (ver. 
12; Jer. xiv. 4]. Amid these sufferings he died. The 
mode of his death is unknown; yet, if he did not 
come to a violent ond, he had a disgraceful burial, 
fulfilling the prophecy, ‘‘ He shall be buried with tho 
burial of on ass, and cast forth beyond the gates of 
Jerusalem” (Jer. xxii. 18, 19; xxxvi. 30]. The 
writer of tho Chronicles speaks of tho abominations 
that he did (2 Chron. xxxvi. 5]; Jeremiah [xxii. 
13, 17] describes the idolatries he sanctioned, and tho 
ayarico and cruelty of which hoe was guilty. Tho 


tribute imposed upon him by the king of Egypt ho 
laid upon his impoyerighed peoplo [2 Kings xxii. 35). 
He filled Jerusalem with innocent bl xxiv. 4]; 


burned the roll on which the words of prophecy were 
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JEHOIARIB—JEHOSHAPHAT. 


written; sought Jeremiah’s life (Jor. xxxvi. 23, 26]; 
and brought from Egypt, put to death, and insulted 
the corpse of Urijah, a prophet whose words agreed 
with those of Jeremiah [xxvi. 20, 21]. The meaning 
of his name, so contrary to his deeds, especially when 
contrasted with names given in earlier and purer 
times, forms a sad illustration of the way in which, 
when a nation is fallen, names fail to represont 
realities. 

JEHOLARIB, whom Jehovah will defend, contracted 
form, Joiarib; head of ono of the twenty-four courses 
into which the priests wero divided by David 1 Chron, 
xxiv. 7], and ancestor of the celebrated bean 
family. Two of his descendants came from Babylon 
with Nehemiah [Neh. xi. 10]. 

JEHON’ADAB, or JON’ADAB, whom Jehovah im- 

la; son of Rechab, chief of ono of the familics of tho 

enites (1 Chron. ii. 55], which had settled near the 
city of palm-trees (Jericho) [Judg. i. 16]. He first 
appears as meeting Jehu, when the latter was sbout 
to completo the work of vengeanco on tho house of 
Ahab and the worshippers of Baal. Tho two men ex 
changed salutations, as if previously acquainted with 
ono another, and Jchonadab procecded with Jchu to 
Samaria. A solemn assembly, apparently for the 
worship of Bual, but really for the dostruction of Baal- 
worshippers, was proclaimed. Jehonadab was em- 
ployed to go through the assombly, and sco that no 
worshippers of Jehovah were present. This, the only 
active service recorded of him, shows that he approved 
the conduct of Johu [2 Kings x. 15, 23]. From Jer. 
xxxv. we learn further, that he was a prominent 
man amongst the Rechabites [see Recap), and wo 
infer from ys. 6, 7, &c., that he either introduced or 
re-established tho custom of neither drinking wine, 
penne vineyards, nor living in citics; and the obc- 

ience of his sons, notwithstanding temptation, secured 
for them a blessing, and was also used as a parablo 
against the disobedience of the Israelites. 


JEHON’ATHAN, or JON’ATHAN, whom Jehovah 
gave. 1. One of David's stewards, keeper of his store- 
houses in fields, villages, cities, and castles [1 Chron. 
xxvii. 25). 2. One of the Levites employed b 
Jehoshaphat to teach the law to the le of Ju 

2 Chron. xvii. 8]. 3. A priost, son of Shemaiah, be- 
onging to the second generation of priests, after the 
return from captivity [Neh. xi. 18]. 

JEHO’RAM, or JO’RAM, Jehovah is exalted, 1. The 
son of Jehoshaphat, whom he succeeded (3B.c, 889). His 
six brethren, to whom their father had left great 
wealth and fenced cities, he slew with the sword, and 
with them many princes of Judah, This was the com- 
mencing act of his reign [2 Chron. xxi. 4]. Having 
married Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, he not only, 
under her evil influence, fell into idolatry himself, 
but compelled his subjects to follow his examplo 
(ver. 11). A letter, of threatening and reproof, 
sent to him by Elijah, failod to promote his reforma- 
tion; the events of his reign were, consequently, a 
serics of calamities. The Edomites revolted from him, 
and he narrowly escaped from their hands. Libnah, 
a fortified city, revolted at the same timo. Tho Philis- 
tines and Arabians came against him, spoiled his 
palace, and either murdered or took captive his sons, 
save one. Hoe himself, in exact fulfilment of the pro- 
phet’s threat, was smitten in his bowels with a painful 
and futal disease. After lingering in torment two 

ears, he died, having reigned eight years; and was so 

ted by his subjects, that they refused him the cus- 


tomary honours at his eee Ge O ere among 
their kin 2 Kings vill. 16, 24; : n. xxi.J. 2. 
The son e Khab, Ae successor of Ahaziah, king of 
Israel (B.c. 896). Though not guilty of the gross 
idolatry of Ahab and Jezebel, he did evil in tho sight 
of God, and retained the idolatrous practices of Jero- 
boam [2 Kings iii.*2, 3]. At the commencoment of 
his reign, Moab, which since the timo of David had 
been subject to Israel, rebelled against him. Aided by 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah and tho king of Edom, he 
went to quell the rebellion. After seven days’ march, 
they came up to the Moabites in a place where there 
was no water. Jehoshaphat inquired for a prophet 
of the Lord. Elisha appeared, and severely reproved 
Jehoram, but, out of regard for Jehoshaphat, inquired 
of the Lord for them. The result was, that trenches 
were dug throughout the valley, and miraculously 
filled with water. A twofold purpose was accom- 
lished. The wants of the army were supplied, and, 
te reason of the blood-like appearance of tho water, 
caused either by the rays of the rising sun or tho 
uliar colour of the water itself, the enemy was 
eceived ; for tho Moabites, imagining that the allies 
had quarrelled—knowing, perhaps, that the Edomites 
wore already ripe for rovolt—went in haste and dis- 
order to gather the spoil, and were ce with great 
slaughter. The allies followed up their success, and 
Tay tho land of Moab, till tho king, in his ex- 
tremity, barbarously sacrificed his son. Then the 
allies, moved with indignation and pity, returned 
home. During Jehoram’s reign, the land of Israel 
was constantly invaded by the Syrians. Elisha, whose 


| history is blended with that of Jehoram, gavo mira- 
‘culous information of what occurred in the Syrian 


rue The Syrians found it out, and sent an armed 
band to capture tho prophet. At his prayer God smote 
them with blindness, and ho led them into Samaria, 
and advised Jehoram to treat them kindly and send 
them home. The result was temporary peace. In the 
interval Naaman was cured. (See NAAMAN.] Samaria 
was ngain subsequently besieged by the Syrians, and 
reduced to such straits that an nss’s head sold for 
nearly £10 of our money, and half a pint of dovo’s 
dung [seo Doves’ DunoG] for 12s. Gd. and mothers 
agroed to eat even their own children. The king 
attributed the distrees to the prophet—who, no doubt, 
had warned him of it—and sent a messenger to tako 
his life. The messenger returned with a promise 
that the siege should be raised. So it was. Very soon 
afterwards, the king of Syria being put to death by 
Hazael, Jehoram took advantage of the revolution to 
try and recover Ramoth-gilead. Wounded by the 
Syrians, he went to Jezreel to be healed, and thero 
was slain by Jehu, and cast on the plot of ground 
which had been taken from Naboth [2 Kings iii. ; yi. 
8, 32; vii.; vill. 28, 29; ix. 24—26}. 3. One of the 
two priests whom Jehoshaphat sent with the Levites 
to teach the Law throughout Judah (2 Chron. xvii. 8]. 


JEHOSHABE’ATH. [See JEnossesa. j 


JEMOSH’APHAT, the Lord ts judye. 1, The son of 
Asa, king of Judah. He succeeded his father, B.0. 914, 
and immediately on his accession to the throne, adopter 
measures for the p2rmanent security of his own torri- 
tory, and of the plaka which Asa had wrested from tho 
kingdom of Israel (2 Chron. xvii. 1, 2}. Although his 
reign was not free from faults, which drew upon him 
the stern rebukes of the Lord, yet it was marked by a 
wisdom and piety which rarely characterised the sove- 
reigns of Judah and Israel. In his own kingdom ho 
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was the determined foe of idolatry [xvii. 6; xix. 3], 
and had not been on the throne three years, before he 
took steps to havo his subjects Earefully instructed in 
the law of God. Persons of distinction and piety were 
commanded to travol through the kingdom, from place 
to place, for this purpose [xyii. 7—9]. IIo thus 
enjoyed, in a pre-eminent degree, tho Divino favour 
and protection : proper crowned his administration. 
Among his principal tributaries were tho Philistines 
and Arabians, and such was the impreasion made upon 
the surrounding nations, that any impulse they might 
have otherwise had to attack or invade his territory 
was checked and restrained [ver. 10]. His first retro- 
@ stop was tho allianco which he made with Ahab, 
y tho marriage of his son to the notorious Athaliah, 
Senger of Jezebel [xviii. 1]. This event was not only 
P 


uctive of ultimate results of the most disastrous | On 


. character [seo ATHALIAH], but it was also the com- 
mencement of an intimacy with the idolatrous family 
of his son’s wife, of which the effects are visible in the 
weak and sinful compliances of Jehoshaphat, and in 
the shadow consequently cast on what might have been 
a most happy and prosperous reign. \iaiteterwent; 
as Professor Blunt obsorves, ‘' there is a taint of Baal 
introduced into the blood royal, and a curso for a long 
time, though not without intermissious, soems to rest 
upon the land.” 

One of the immediate consequences of the Israelitish 
alliance was that visit of Jehoshaphat to Ahab, of which 
tho latter took advantage, in the hope of recovering 
Rumoth-gilead, and establishing his superiority over 
his old enemies tho Syrians. The ovents connec 
with this expedition—which, in accordance with the 
Divino prediction, terminated fatally for Ahab—aro 
graphically described in 1 Kings xxi. and 2 Chron. 
xvii. Although Jehoshaphat was prosont, it docs not 
appear that his forces wero actually united with those 
of Israel on this occasion. His picty stands out in 
marked prominence even here, though not unmingled 
with his customary want of firmness, for ho hesitated to 
proceed until tho will of God had been consulted, but 
nevertheless lacked the courage to draw back, when the 
faithful prophet so emphatically revealed the mind of 
God. e wont up to tho battle-field, and weakly 
falling in with a scheme which Ahab proposed wi 
the covert purpose of protecting himsclf ut tho expenso 
of his ally, narrowly escaped with his life [2 Chron. 
xviii. 31}. ‘‘Tho Lord helped him, and moved them 


to depart from him.” A moro direct reproof met the [ 


king, on his return to Jerusalem, from tho lips of the 

rophet Jehu, who was commissioned by God to warn 
tint of tho consequences of his ungodly alliance 
with the idolaters [xix. 2]. _Vigorously apprying 
himeelf again to tho internal affairs of his kingdom, 
wo next find Jchoshaphat apeking royal progres 
through the land, throwing all the weight of his 
influence into tho work of promoting tho worship and 
service of God, and taking measures for the impartial 
and prompt administration of justice, by the appoint- 
ment of judges in the principal cities of his kingdom, 
and the establishment of an appellate tribunal at Jeru- 


salem (xix. 4—11]. 
On+wo occasions during his reign Jehoshaphat was 
country of 


engaged’ in warfare with the neig bouring co 
Moab; once on tho defensive, when the Moabites wero 
allied with the Ammonites in an invasion and attack 
upon his territory; and once in an offensive assault, 
when with the king of Edom he assisted tho king of 
Israel to punish the Moabites, who on Ahab’s death 
had thrown off the yoke of Israel and refused tho 


customary tribute. Writers are entirely disagreed as 
to the order of these events, which a respectively 
narrated in 2 Kings iii. and 2 Chron. xx. Accordin 
as we decide in favour of ono or the other opinion, will 
bo tho cause to which may bo assigned the Moabitish 
invasion of Judah. If this invasion was prior to the 
allied attack on Moab by the three kings, then it is 
probanle that the lapse of time, and the knowledge that 
choshaphat had beon involved in the defeat of Ahab, 
had combined to diminish the respect which his neigh- 
bours reviously entertained for the power and 
prowess of Judah, and had emboldened thou hopes of 
success, If, however, the allied attack was antecedent 
to the invasion of Judah, then we may infer that the 
latter was an act of retaliation. The sacred narrative 
supplies no clue whatever toa solution of the question. 
th occasions, however, the piety of Jchoshaphat, 
and tho favour with which honoured him, aro 
strikingly illustrated. In the one instance, his encmics 
were overthrown and destroyed without his striking a 
blow, Jehoshaphat having nothing to do but colloct 
the spoil—an operation which occupiod threo days— 
and return in triumph to Jorusalem {2 Chron. xx.J. In 
tho other, not only was signal honour put upon Jeho- 
shaphat by the words of Elisha the ants [2 Kings 
iti, 14], but for his sako a double miracle was performed 
on behalf of himself and his allies, The sufferings of 
their forces from thirst wero relieved by an abundant 
supply of water, and the onemy fell an easy prey into 
their hands, The terror inspired by these signal inter- 
positions of God was such as to secure Jehoshaphat 


ted | against further anxiety on account of foreign foes, and 


the rest of his reign was in At an earlier 
period his attention had been directed to the improve- 
ment of the national resources by foreign commerce, 
and, in conjunction with Ahaziah king of Israel, ho had 
fitted out a fleet for the purpose. But the expedition 
failed, the prophet Eliezer being expressly commis- 
sioned by God to inform him that the disastrous result 
was pannel’, due to his having allowed Ahaziah to co- 
operate in the venture (2 Chron. xx. 35—37}. A second 
expedition would appear from 1 Kings xxii. 49 to have 
been undertaken by Jehoshaphat, but with what suc- 
cess is not stated. 

During the latter years of his life, Jehoshaphat per- 
mitted his eldest son Jehoram to share his throne and 
assist in the administration of the government (2 Kings 
viii. 16]; he also liborally portioned his other children 
2 Chron. xxi. 2,3]. Ho died at the age of sixty, after 
a reign of twenty-fivo years [1 Kings xxii, 42]. 

2. The son of Ahilud, and recorder at the court of 
David and Solomon [2 Sam. viii. 16; 1 Kings iv. 3). 
3. The son of Paruah, and one of the revenue officers 
of Solomon [1 Kings iv. 17]. 4. The father of King 
Jehu [2 Kings ix. 2]. 5. One of the priests who 
accompanied the ark of the Lord with trumpets on the 
occasion of its removal from the house of Obed-edom 
{1 Chron. xiv. 24]. 

JEHO'SHAPHAT, Vauzy oF, only mentioned by 
Joel [iii. 2, 12]. If the actual name of a locality, 
and of that which is now 90 called—represented in 
the following page—it is difficult to account for 
this solitary Rican to tho valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Hence some have su the name a symbolical one, 
forming part of the imagery of the prophecy in which 
it occurs; and this view is at least as probable as any 
other, especially if we admit an allusion to the events 
recorded in 2 Chron. xx. 20—26. That the namo is 
symbolical is favoured Pret ideas conveyed by the 
word Jehoshaphat (‘‘ the Lord is judgo”). But it has 
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MOUNT OF CORRUPTION, AND VALLEY OF JENUSHAPIAT, 


been more common to consider the name as applicable 
to the Kidron valley on the east side of Jerusalem. | 
This application may be traced from tho fourth cen- 
tury down to our own day, and has been adopted by 
Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians alike. The 
origin of the idea scems traceable to the supposition 
that Joel is foretelling the last judgment [comp. Zech. | 
xiy. 4; and seo KIDRON]. 


JEHOSH EBA, the Lord’s oath ; daughter of Joram 
king of Judah [2 Kings xi. 2], and wife of Jehoiada tho 
hi E priest (2 Chron. xxii. 11, where she is called 
“ §. choshabeath”’]. When her mother (or serine) 
Athaliah, on the death of her son Ahaziah, destroy 
the rest of the ‘‘seed royal,” sho and her husband 
concealed the infant eae with his nurse, first ‘‘in 
tho bed-chamber,”’ and then for six years ‘‘in the 
house of the Lord” [2 Kings xi. 2,3]. When, through | 
tho influonce of Jehoiada, Athaliah was deposed, and . 
Joash came to tho throne, her sons (among whom was, 
probably, tho Zechariah whom afterwards Joash un- 
gratofully slew [2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22]), assisted at 
the coronation [xxiii. 11). 


JEHOSHUA [1 Chron. vii. 27]. [See Josnva.]} 


JEHOVAH. This Divine name conveys tho idea of 
being, and is designed to express tho underived self- 
existence of God, as tho Eternal, of whom alono we 
can say, ‘From everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God” [Ps. xc. 2], and who only can say of himself, 
**T the Lord, the first, and with the last; I am he” 
[Isa. xli. 4; comparo xlis. 10; xliv. 6; xlviii. 12, 
and tho corresponding places in Rev. i. 11, 17; ii. 8; 
xxii. 13, whero these Divine prerogatives are assigned 
to the Redeemer]. This word is usually represented in 


our version by the word Lorn (in small capital letters). 
It first occurs in Gen. ii. 5, in the phrase, ‘‘ the Lord 
God;” and it is to be found in almost every oue of the 
succeeding books of the Old Testament. Occasionally 
it is in a shorter form, Jah; and probably the more 
correct method of writing it would bo Yahvoh, or 


' Jahveh. The vowels which havo been actually used in 


the Hebrew form have been borrowed from tho word 
Adonai, because the Jews regarded Jehovah as tho most 
sacred and mysterious of the Divine names. For this 
reason they will not utter it when they meet with it, 
but say ‘‘Adonai” instead. In translating it, the word 
‘*Eternal” is often adopted, asin French. Our transla- 
tors sometimes allow it to remain, as in Exod. vi. 2, 3, 
where God says, ‘‘I am the Lord: and I ap d unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of 
God Almighty (2? Shadda‘), but by my name JeEmov ar 
was I not known to them.’ This passage has caused 
much discussion, as the name Jehovah very often occurs 
in the Book of Genesis. If we aro to understand it lite- 
rally, we must suppose that although in writing Genesis 
Moses often uses the word Jehovah, it is because this 
name had already been fixba when he began to write 
that book. But many admit that the namo was known 
beforo Moses’ timo, and regard the go as inti- 
mating that the peculiar glory of the Divine majesty, 
as expressed by that namo, was not previously revealed. 
Tho profound significance of the namo is conveyed in 
another form in Exod. iii. 14, “I am,” and “‘I am 
that Iam” [which seo]. Mr. Tyler, in his ‘ Jehovah 
tho Redeemer God,” and in his “‘ Christ the Lord tho 
Revealer of God, and the Fulfilment of the Prophetic 
Name Jehovah,” has some curious observations upon 
this name, and its Now Testament counterpart ‘* Lord.” 


This writer, viewiug the name Jehovah as signifying 
He who will be, considers it to be a foreshadowing of 
the great New Testament fact of ‘‘ God manifest in the 
flesh” for man’s redemption. It has been observed by 
many that the name Jehovah occurs alono in certain 
portions of Genesis and other books; that in others it 
never occurs ; and that in others it is associated with 
Elohim, &c. Of theso phenomena sundry oxplanations 
have been sted, and the discussion respecting 
what are called Jehovistic and Elohistic passages has 
given rise to certain theories adverse to the integrity 
of God’s Word, the futility and fanciful character of 
which have been conclusively domonstrated. The 
name Jehovah, more or less shortened, occurs in a 
great number of proper names, eithor at their begin- 
ning or their end. ese nares aro for the most part 
proper names of persons, and are more numerous after 
the time of Moses than before, as we should naturally 
expect. [Seo Genzsis, Gop, PENTATEUCH. } 


JEHOVAH-JI'REH, the Lord will see, or the Lord 
will provide, Abraham gave this name to tho place 
where he offered the sacrifive which was substituted 
for Isaac on Moriah (Gen. xxii. 14]. 


JEHOVAH-NISSI, the Lord is my banner. Moses 
gave this namo to tho altar which he erocted in 
Rephidim after the defeat of Amalok [Exed. xvii. 
15]. 

HOVAH-SHA’LOM, the Lord ts peace (or, as in 
the Sep int and Vulgate, the peace of the Lord) ; 
the name given by Gideon to the altar which ho orected 
in Ophrah [Judg. vi. 24]. The word ‘‘ peace” in this 
appellation seems to refor to the prosperity for which 
Gidoon confidently looked, and to the gracious greeting 
which he had received from tho Lord [ver. 23]. 


JEHO’VAH-SHAM’MAH, the Lord is there. This 
occurs in the Hebrew text, and in the margin of our 
version at Ezek. xlviii. 35, as the name of the holy 
city prophetically described in previous chapters. 


JEH OVAH-TSID’KENU, the Lord our righteousness. 
This occurs in the Hebrew text, and in the margin of 
our version of Jer. xxiii. 6. The prophet is foretelling 
the coming of the Messiah, the character of his king- 
dom, and the blessings which he shall bring; and 
declares ‘‘ This is his name whereby he shall be called, 
Jehovah-taidkenu.” , 


JEHO'ZABAD, whom the Lord gave. 1. The second 
son of Obed-edom, a porter, or door-kecper, on the 
south side of the Temple [1 Chron. xxvi. 4, 15]. 
2. One of Jehoshaphat’s chief captains, commanding 
180,000 Benjamito warriors [2 Chron. xvii. 18]. 3. 
The son of Shomer, or Shimrith, a Moabitess, who, 
along with Jozachar, slew his master, King Joash, on 
his bed, in the house of Millo; and was himself put to 
death by tho son and successor, Amaziah [2 Kings xii. 
20, 21; 2 Chron, xxiv. 25, 26; xxv. 3). Tho name 
is more commonly contracted into Jozabad. ([Sce 
JOZABAD. ] : 

JEHO'ZADAK, or JO'SEDECH, the Lord has made 
just; the son of that Serainh who was high pricst in 
Zedekish's time, the last who officiated in the Templo 
of Solomon, and who was slain by Nebuchadnezzar at 
Riblah ‘(2 Kings xxv. 18, 21]. Ho was never high 
priest himself, but livod, and probably died, in cap- 
livity at Babylon [1 Chron, wi. er But his son 
Joshua, or Jeshua, e leader of the return from 
the captivity, along with Zerubabbel [Hagg. i. 1, 12, 
14; ut. 2, 4). He uleo took part in setting up the 
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altar [Ezra iii. 2), and in robuilding the Templo [ver. 
8], and becaine high priest [Zech. vi. 11]. ° ~ 
JE'HU, Jah is Hr. 1. The son of Jchoshaphat, and 
League of Nimshi (2 Kingsix. 2]. He was the tenth 
ing of the ton tribes, and founder of the fifth dynasty. 
Jehu was named by the Lord in Horob as the future 
king over Isracl, and his mission, like that of Hazael 
and Elisha, was to chastiso that kingdom for its sins 
1 Kings xix. 16, 17]. When Ahab went down from 
aman to Jezreel, to take possession of Naboth’s 
vineyard, Jehu and a comrade named Bidkar rode 
after the king, and both of them heard tho stern 
denunciation uttercd by Elijah [1 Kings xxi. 17—24; 
2 Kings ix. 26, 26). Under Joram, or Jehoram, son 
of Ahab, Jehu was one of the captains of the host, and 
was left by the king in Ramoth-gilead when he retired 
to Jezreel to be healed of his wound [2 Kings viii. 
28, 29; ix. 5, 14, 15]. It was while Joram was at 
Jezreel, and Jehu at Ramoth-zilead, that the commis- 
sion originally given to Elijah, to anoint Jehu king 
over Israel, was carried out {2 Kings ix. 1—10]. The 
captains of the army espoused his cause with enthu- 
siasm, and Jehu stopping all communication between 
Ramoth-gilead and Jezreel, set off himself with a com- 
pany for the latter place. When, after ineffectual 
attempts to ascertain the purpose of his coming, tho 
king came out to mect him, he shot him through tho 
heart, and commissioned Bidkar to cast the body into 
the portion of Naboth. [See Joram.] His destruction 
of the scventy sons of Ahab, of the brethren of Ahaziah, 
and the worshippers of Baal, are graphically described 
in 2 Kings x. @ image of Baal was broken down, 
other images were burned, and the temple which 
Ahab had orccted [1 Kings xvi. 32] was turned into a 
draught-house. Such was the vigorous commenco- 
ment of Jehu’s reign; but of the remaining twenty- 
seven years we are told nothing, except that in the 
course of them ‘‘ Hazael began to cut Israel short”’ on 
tho castern sido of the Jordan [compare Amos i. 3]. 
In consequence of his resolute fulfilment of the pur- 
poso of tho Lord agninst the house of Ahab, tho 
promise was made to Jehu that his ‘children of tho 
fourth goneration should sit on the throno of Israel,” 


a longer period of succession than was permitted 
to any other dynasty of the ten tribes [2 Kin 
x. 30]. But although Jehu thus regarded hiimse 


as the instrument in the hands of tho Lord_for 
tho punishment of Ahab and tho oxtinction of Baal 
worship, and although he is on this account commended 
and rewarded, yet the prophet Hvusea intimates that 
moro blood was shed in Jezrecl than was necessary 
[Hos. i. 4]. Jehu speaks of himself as a conspirator 
against his master, nor does he appear to have felt any 
scruples ubout the cruelty and artifice by which ho 
gainod the crown and established himself in the govern- 
ment. Ilis zeal against Baal might bo partly religious. 
It was obviously a matter of policy to root out the 
form of religious worship introduced by the dynasty 
which he overthrew and succeeded. But tho original 
evil remained untouched during tho long remainder of 
Jehu’s reign. The golden calves set up by Jeroboain I. 
wero not displaced from their pedestals at Dan and 
Bethel. Jehu might be zealous against Baal; but he 
was not reall ous for the Lord God of Israel, nor 
for the law which God had pen? Kings x. 31]. Tho 
name of Jehu has been deciphered on the black obelisk 
now in the British Museum. , 

2. The son of Hanani the seer, who was himeelf a 
prophet, aud denounced Baasha, tho third king of tho 
teu tribes, for ‘‘ being like the houso of Jeroboam, and 
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because he killed him,” 4.¢., for killing Nadab the son 
of Jeroboam [1 Kings xvi. 1, 12]. Jehu also reproved 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah, after the celebrated battle 
at Ramtihegileed, for having helped tho ungodly Ahab 
(2 Chron. xix. 1, 2], and afterwards wrote an account 
of ‘tho rest of the acts of Jchoshaphat, first and 
last” (2 Chron. xx. 34]. 3. Tho son of Obed, in the 
tribo of Judah, the sixth descendant from the daughter 
of Sheshan, who had given her in marriago to his 

ptian servant Jarha (1 Chron. ii. 3i—38]. 4. Tho 
son of Josibiah, of tho tribe of Simoon. Ife is men- 
tioned among those who were ‘princes in their 
families,” and perhaps assisted in wresting the fat 
pasture-land near Gedor from the Hamites in the time 
of Hezekiah {1 Chron. iv. 35—41]. 5. Jehu the Anto- 
thito, either of the family of ‘‘ Anathoth” [1 Chron. 
vii. 8; Neh. x. 19], or of the city Anathoth [Josh. 
xxi. 18], one of the chiefs among the ambidextrous 
Beas ee who joined David at Ziglag [1 Chron. 
xii. 3]. 

JEHUB'BAY, he will be hidden; son of Shomer, a 
descendant of Ashor through his son Beriah [1 Chron. 
vii. 31—34]. 

JEHU'CANL, he will be made able; a son of Shele- 
miah, sent along with Zephaniah the priest by King 
Zedokiah to entreat the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer. 
xxxvii. 3). He was apparently one of the princes of 
the peoplo [xxxviii. 1 (where tho name is written 
J Phy 4). 

JEHUD, praise; a city of Dan [Josh. xix. 45), sup- 
posed by Dr. Robinson and Schwartz to be the same 
with el-Yehudiyeh, a village to the cast of Joppa. 
Van do Velde is disposed to accept this identification 
([‘‘ Momoir,” 324). 

JEHU'DI, the Jew; son of Nethaniab, sent to Baruch 
to ask him to read the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecy 
before them [Jer. xxxvi. 14). 


JEHUDIVJAH, the Jewess. The passage in which 
this name occurs [1 Chron. iv. 18] is very corrupt, 
and it is moro than doubtful whether it bo a proper 
namo at all. Moro likely it is an appellative, and 
serves to distinguish the Jowish wifo of one Mered, 
a descendant of Caleb the son of Jephunnch, from his 
other wifo Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh. She 
was mother of Jered, and Heber, and Jekuthiel. She 
is also galled Hodiah [ver. 19]. 


SJEHUSH’, he will gather together; oa man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, descended, though remotely, from 
Saul [1 Chron. viii, 39}. 


JEVEL, hidden of God. 1. A chief of the tribe of 
Reuben, about the time of tho Israclitish captivity 
{1 Chron. v. 7]. 2. A Levite in the time of David, o 
peop (1 Chron. xy. 18], or singer in the houso of the 

rd ‘with teenie and harps” [xvi. 5]. 3. An 
ancestor of Jahaziel, ‘‘a Levite of the sons of Asaph,” 
who encouraged Jehoshaphat with a Divine promise of 


victory over the invading army of Moabites and| J 


Ammonites [2 Chron. xx. 14]. 4. The scribe who 
kept the account of Uzziah’s bands of “fighting men” 
—t.¢., predatory soldiers [2 Chron, xxvi. 11}. 5. A 
Levite of the sons of Elizaphan, who assisted Hozekiah 
in restoring the Temple worship [2 Chron. xxix. 13). 
6. A chief of the Levites who contributed lurge y 
towards the offerings for Josiah’s solemn Passover 
2 Chron. xxxv. 9}. 7. A son of Adonikam who, with 
two brethren, accompanied Ezra from Babylon at 
the head of sixty men (Hera viii. 13]. 8 A son of 
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Nebo who, at Ezra’s command, put away his foreign 
wife [Ezra x. 43]. 

JEKAB'ZEEL, the same as Kabzeel [Neh. xi. 25} 
[See KaBzEEL. ] ; 

JEKAMEAM, he will gather together the people; a 
Lovite in the time of David. He was descended from 
Hebron the son of Kohath [1 Chron. xxiii, 19; xxiv. 
23). 

JEKAMI'AH, he will be gathered of the Lord; a 
son of Shallum and a deeeuant of Sheshan, a J erah- 
moelite [1 Chron. ii. 41]. Tho same name occurs in 
chap. iii. 18, as Jecamiah. (Seo JEcAMIAH. ] 


JEKUTHIEL, the fear of God; a son of Jehudijah 
‘see JEHUDIJAH], wife of Ezra, or Mered. He was 
the father of Zanosh, or pechene founder of a city of 
that name. The text of the whole passage is corrupt 
[1 Chron. iv. 18]. 


JEMIMA, « dove, or «a day; the eldest of the three 
daughters born to Job after his restoration to pros- 
perity (Job xlii. 14). 

JEMU’'EL, the duy of God; ao son of Simeon, who 
went down with Jacob into Egypt [Gen. xlvi. 10; 
Exod. vi. 15]. In 1 Chron. iy, 24 he is called Nemuel. 


JEPHTHAE (Heb. xi. 32]. [See JEpuTuau.] 


JEPH’THAH, he will open, that is, loose, or eet free ; 
one of the most distinguished of the judges of Israel. 
[See JuvcEs.] He belonged to tho half tbe of Manas- 
seh, east of the Jordan, and was the illegitimate eon ofa 
man called Gilead. On the death of his futher, the sons 
of Gilead’s wife expelled him, with tho consent of the 
‘‘ elders” of the district; and refused to givo him any 
share in the inheritance, because he was tho son of o 
‘‘ strange woman.” He therefore crossed the Hebrew 
frontior into Syria, and dwelt in the land of Tob [see 
Ton), where ho collected a band of mea, in difficult 
circumstances like himself, and went with them on 
frecbooting expeditions as their captain, in which 
capacity he soon became highly distinguished for his 
prowess and ore te x1, 1—3]. So great was 
the fame of Jephthah, that when threatened by the 
Ammonites, the Gileadites sent a deputation to him, 
requesting that he would become their leader against 
tho Ammonites. After reproaching them for their 
formor treatment of him, ho consented to conduct the 
oxpedition, on the express condition that, if successful, 
his leadorship was to be permanent [vs.4—11]. After 
a spirited expostulation with the Ammonites, ho took 
the field against them, defeated them with great 
slaughter, and totally subdued them [vs. 12-—33]. 
On being upbesined and threatened by the Ephraimites 
because he did not ask their assistanco immediately 
before his decisive engagement with tho enemy, ho 
replied that he had already asked aid from them, but 
they had refused it. And as the Ephraimites had in- 
vaded Gilead, he fought against and defeated them ; 
ho also intercepted them in their flight to re-cross the 
ordan, and cut them off with t slaughter [xii. 
1—6}. Ho held the office of ju go for six years, but 
his jurisdiction was no doubt chiefly, if not altogether, 
confined to tho trans-Jordanic tnbos~ and the district 
in which he lived and ruled was also the ecene of his 
death and burial [ver. 7]. The prophet Samuel refers 
to him az one of the great men whom God raised up for 
the defonce of his pepe Sam. xii. 11]; and the 
author of the Epistle e Hebrews mentions him 
among others who were distinguished by heroic actions, 
performed through trust in God [Heb. xi. 32). 
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But Jephthah possesses a peculiar celebrity on ac- | 
count of his remarkable vow. Before he marched 
against tho Ammonites, he solemnly but rashly vowed, 
that it God gave him success, he would offer to God, in 
a burnt-offering, whatever came out of the doors of his 
house to meet him, as he returned in peace [Judg. xi. 
30, 31). When, however, he found that his daughter 
—his only child—had come out to welcome him with 
triumphant joy, on account of his victorious and 
safe return, he rent his clothes, and expressed his 
heartfelt grief as he made her acquainted with the 
nature of his solemn vow. With heroism that could 
not be surpassed, the noble-minded girl urged her 
father to perform his yow, only asking two months’ 
reepite that she might go among the mountains with 
her companions and bewail her virginity—a request 
which the afflicted father readily granted; and at the 
end of two months she returned to her father, “‘who 
did with her according to his yow” [vs. 3i—40]. 
This strango event has given rise to much discussion. 
Attempts have been made to oxplain the vow as if the 
burnt-offering was intended as an addition to the dedi- 
cation of something else to God, or as if it was an 
alternative; but the Hebrew words will not bear any 
of these constructions, the marginal reading in the 
authorised version is decidedly wrong, and the words 
certainly imply that the victim to be offered for a burnt- 
offering was iscly whatever fell to be tho Lord’s, 
according to the vow. A burnt-offoring in addition, or 
a8 an alternative, would hardly have been considered 
worthy of special notice; and even if such a thing had 
been contemplated, it would have afforded sufticient 
relief to Jephthah; but he saw no way of escape in 
his extremity. Hs was not such a case as that of ‘a 
singular vow,” so that the person couid be rodeemed 
for a few shekels of silver (Lev. xxvii. 1—7]. In all 
probab.lity, Jephthah, in the excitement of the moment, 
when the rash yow was made, thought of the sacrifice | 
that had once been demanded of Abraham, and hastily 
concluded that if his own only child should, in thu! 
course of events, be pointed out as the victim, he could | 
show himself equal to his great progenitor; and it was 
only when his daughter actually came out to welcome 
him that his heart relented, and the greatness of tho 
sacrifice was felt in allitsforce. It is not onough tosay 
that human sacrifices were inconsistent with the Mosaic 
law. God had onve asked for a human sacrifice, though 
he eventually interfered to prevent its accomplishment ; 
and, perhaps, when i ee rashly placed himself, of 
his own accord, in such circumstances as might pos- 
sibly call for so great a sacrifice in the performance of 
his vow, he had a faint hope of somo such interposition. 
There is nothing whatever said in the history to inti- 
mate that tho act of Jephthah was approved by God. 
Tho vow itself may have been sinful, and its accom- 
plishment a still greater sin, as in the case of Herod 
Antipas and Juhn the Baptist. The sacred narrative 
simply records tho facts as illustrativo of the period, 
but pronounces no judgment. It was therefore the act 
of Jephthah, not of God. In this case there would be 
a judicial dealing manifest in the fact that God did not 
interpose to prevent the completion of tho act, and 
Jepbthah *“ dia according to his vow.” He could not 
have performed his vow by dedicating his child to per 
canal viraity Such a procedure would have no 
sanction in the Mosaic law. God had never made such 
demands of any one: the case would have been even 
more completely without precedent than a human 
sacrifico: and besides, if perpetual virginity, and no 
more, had boen tho fate of Jephthah’s daughter, sho 
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could have lamented it all her life, and would not have 
required two months’ respite to bewail it among tho 
mountains. So she died, and it became a custom for a 
while in Israel that the women went yearly to bowail 
not “taik with,” as in the margin, tat rather ‘‘ re- 
carso the praises of’) the daughter of Jephthah four 
days in the year. Hor heroic self-abnegation was tho 
cause of a festival being kept in her honour, at least 
by the women who had been contemporary with her. 


JEPHUNNEH, hie will be beheld. 1. Father of 
Caleb, one of the two faithful spies. He belonged to 
the tribe of Judah [Numb. xiii. 6). He is also 
termed ‘‘the Kenezite” [xxxii. 12]. “His son Othniel 
is also called ‘‘the son of Kenaz” [Josh. xv. 17; 
Judg. i. 13, &c.]; and as Kenaz is the name of a 
son of Eliphaz tho son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11], it is 
supposed that he may have been an Edomite by birth 
[Numb. xxx, 12; 1 Chron. iy. 15]. 2. A head of a 

ouse of the tribe of Asher, a son of Jether [1 Chron. 
vu. 38, 40]. 

JE'RAH, the moon; a son of Joktan, in the fifth 
generation from Shem (Gen. x. 26). He was ancestor 
ofa tribe (ver. 31); and a traco of his namo possibly 
exists in the Arabian fortress Yerakh, in Yemen. 


JERAH’MEEL, he will obtain mercy of God. 1. 
son of Hezron, and great-grandson of Judah [1 Chron. 
il. 9, 25, 26, 42]. 2. A Levite, the son of Kish, of tho 
line of Merari, engaged in the service of the house of 
God in the time of David [1 Chron. xxiv. 29]. 3. The 
son of Hammelech, employed, along with two others, 
by Jehoiakim to make prisoners of the prophet Jere- 
miah and of Baruch, but in vain (Jer. xxxvi. 26]. 


JERAH’MEELITES, descendants of Jerahmecl (1). 
They wert settled, in the early part of David’s time, 
to the south of Judah [1 Sam. xxvii. 10], and were 
among those to whom David sent a share of the spoils 
taken from the Amalekite invaders of Ziklag [1 Sam. 
xxx. 29]. 

JE'RED, descent. 1. Son of Mahalelcel, and father 
of Enoch (Gen. v. 15—20, where the authorised ver- 
sion has ‘‘Jared;”’ seo also 1 Chron. i. 2]. 2. A son 
of Jehudijah, or ‘‘ the Jewess,” and father of Gedor— 
more probably, founder of a town so called. The Jews 
consider this, and other names which occur in the 
samo passage, as titles of Moses. 


JEREMAT, exalted of the Lord; a son of Hashum 
who divorced his foreign wife at the command of Ezra 
[Ezra x. 33]. 

JEREMIAH, eralted of the Lord; tho namo of 
several persons mentioned in the Old Testament. 1. 
Tho father of Hamutal, called ‘‘ Jeremiah of Libnah” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 31]. 2. A Manassite chicf (1 Chron. 
v. uh 8, 4, 5. Warriors who joined David at Ziklag 
[1 Chron. xii. 4, 10, 13]. 6. Chief of one of tho 
courses of priests [Neh. x. 2; xii. 1]. He returned 
from captivity with Zerubbabel. A course of priests 
is named after him [Neh. xii. 12]. 7. A chief a- 
bite (Jer. xxxv. 3]. ° 

8. The well-known prophet of tho captivity. Jero- 
miah’s prophetic office extended over a period of forty 
years, and embraced the saddest and most eventful 

riod in Jewish history. Its commoncement, in- 
needs was at a timo of signal gracc. His call to the 
prophetic office was in the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
ceil he describes himself as then but ‘a lad,” a 
term applicd elsowhero in Scripture to a grown-up 
young mau; but in our yersion in Jer, i. 6. 7, 
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rendored ‘'a child;” und probably ho continued for ao 
timo to reside at his birthplace, Anathoth, for he 
describes the people there as seeking his life (Jer. xi. 
21]; but os this town, now called Anata, is scarcely 
throe miles distant from Jerusalem, the Temple was 
doubtless the place where Jeremiah’s voice was chiofly 
heard. And to his exhortations wo must ascribe some 
sharo in the thoroughly carnest cndeavours mado by 
Josiah in his eighteenth year to savo Jerusalem from 
its impending doom. 

Jeremiah commenced his prophetic office, therefore, 
under tho brightest auspices: it was during the reign 
of one of tho most pious of Judah’s kings; possessed, 
moreover, asa ruler, of greater energy of character than 
Hezekiah, and onc whom tho prophet further praises 
for his upright administration o jaaeee (Jer. xxi. 
15, 16]. There occurred, also, in the fifth year after 
Jeremiah’s call, a remarkable event, which evidently 
had great influence on his wholo life and ministry; 
this was the discovery of the book of the Law in tho 
Temple during the repairs in process there in Josiah’s 
eighteenth year. The denunciations therein contained 
against tho people, should they fall into idolatry, were 
about to come to pass; and Huldah, in answer to a 
solemn embassy, declared, that though the king 
should bo spared tho sight of these miseries, yet that 
tho evil there written should assuredly take place. 
In Jeremiah wo seem to hear the same denunciations, 
only spoken with every mark of acute suffering, as by 
one Ae saw and felt that the timo of their fulfil- 
mont was close at hand. And it is remarkable how 
constantly he Icans upon the prophecies contained 
especially in tho Book of Deuteronomy ; so much 50, 
indeed, that modern rationalists often assert that book 
to have been his composition; but untenable as this 
theory is—for the stylo of Jeremiah is much too negli- 
gent and homely for him to have written a work so 
spirited—his prophecies yet bear testimony to the im- 
pression made upon the writer’s mind by the discovery, 
and from that timo he seems to have wholly despai 
of saving his countrymen from God’s threatened 
chastisoment. 

For in the denunciations of Moses and Huldah he 
saw the certain failure of his ministry. Perhaps, it 
is genersily. the case that God's messengers are re- 
jected by tho many, and only heard by the few; and 
this conviction in Jeremiah's case may have been 
deepened by special commands given to himself. As 
the prophet of woc, he was to lead a life of extreme 
asceticism; contrary to the custom of the priests, he 
was even to remain unmarried [Jer. xvi. 2]; he was 
not to enter the houss of mourning [ver. 5], nor of 
feasting {ver. 8]. In tho early morning he was to 
begin his admonitions [xxy. 3]; but the word of the 
Lord was to bo mad» to him only a reproach and a 
daily derision [xx. 8]. During the reign of Josiah 
his sorrows probably arose in great part from seeing 
the hopelessness of all tho king’s efforts. There was, 
indeed, an outward amendment; the worship of 
Jehovah was publicly observed, and the people even 
attached a superstitious valuo to it [vii. 4]; but there 
was no inward reformation. Immorality and licen- 
tiousness aki prevailed [vs. 1—29}, and priests 
and falee prophets leagued together to blind tho eyes 
of the people to tho terrible consequences of their 
sins [vs. 30, 31]. ‘To resist theso corrupting influ- 
ences Jeremiah felt himself alone; his kinsmen dealt 
treacherously with him [xii. 6]; his townsmen 
threatened him with death by their peli 21), 
and taunted him with tho fuiluvo of his words [xvil. 
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13). le had, in addition, mental troubles, doubts 
whether God really was speaking by him (xx. 7]— 
doubts, too, of God's justice (xii. 1—4]—so that he 
oven determined to speak no more in God’s namo 
[xx. 9]; but in vain, for God’s word within him wus 
a burning fire, which ho could not stay. But nono 
heeded his warnings; all resisted him. ‘‘ Woe is me, 
my mothor, that that hast borne me a man of strifo 
and a man of contention to the whole earth! I havo 
ncither lent on usury, nor men have lent to mo on 
usury; yot every one of them doth curse mo” (xv. 10.] 
‘Tho first great public grief added to Jeromiul’s 
mental anxieties was the fall of Josiah in battle, ‘‘10- 
moved from the evil that was to come.” Amid the 
troubles of tho succeeding reigns he was not altogether 
free from tho dangers that inevitably beset the faithful 
servant of God who protests inst the sins of those 
around him, and denounces Divine ve neo against 
them. From the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when first 
he committed to writing the substance of his previous 
prophecies, ho was exposed to continual danger—per- 
secuted alike by king and priests, and false prophois 
and Leelngs and saved only by one or two faithful 
friends. At the commencement of Zedekiah’s rei 
he had indeed a short period of respite; but when, in 
defiance of his warnings, the king rebelled inst 
Babylon, Jeremiah became again an object of disliko 
and suspicion. A letter, moreover, which he wroto 
to Babylon and in which he advised the exiles to 
make every arrangement for a protracted sojourn in 
their new country Rosy xxix.], caused the falso 
prophets there also to denounce him in lotters to 
the high priest in Jorusalem (vs. 25—29]. He re- 
mained, nevertheless, at large until the advance of an 
Egyptian army caused the deans, who had como 
to punish Zedekiah’s rebellion, to break up the siege of 
Jerusalem ; attempting then to leave the city, he is 
accused of deserting to the Chaldeans, and cast into 
prison [xxxvii. 11—15]. After a time the king amelio- 
rates his condition (ver. 21]; but when he still declares 
that the Chaldeans would capture the city, the princes 
determine upon his death (xxxvili 4]; and having 
obtained Zedckiah’s permission, he is cast into a pit to 
rish in the mire. A negro eunuch, Ebed-molech, 
owever, intercedes for him, and obtains permission to 
rescue him; and not only is he placed in milder 
custody, but allowed to have the company of Baruch 
xxxii. 12]. Zedekiah even consults him [xxxviii. 14], 
ut does not dare to follow his advice. Upon the return 
of tho Chaldean army, a feeling of despair seems to 
have settled upon the minds of all; but Jeremiah, 
while unhesitatingly declaring that Jerusalem must 
be taken, yet gives them the consolation of a futuro 
return from exile Go igbeoer 3 of his cousin Hana- 


meel eed at Ana = Sortie i—12]. But for the 
present there was no hope. nm the first approach of 
the Chaldean army, Zedel ake Ls had, %t 


ekiah and the princes 
seems, mado a solemn covenant with God by passing 
between the parts of an animal offered in sacrifico 
[xxxiv. 18], and bound themeelves to set all Hebrew 
slaves free, and in other respects to observe tho merciful 
enactments of the Sabbatical year (vs. 9, 14); but 
when the successes of Egypt had raised their hopes, 
they had shamelessly violated this covenant; ‘and 
Jeremiah indignantly prophesics thar speedy over- 
throw. And the ovent was in accordanco with his 
words: ‘In the eleventh year of Zedekiah the city 
was broken up.” 

At first Jeremiah fully shared the miseries of a 
captured city. Although Nebuchadnezzar had given 
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personal orders that all care should be taken of the 
prophet, and he was accordingly removed from the 
court of the prison and entrusted to Gedaliah’s charge 
([xxxix. 11—14], yet when, after the interval of a 
roonth, orders were given to destroy the city, 
was confused with the other prisoners, and we find 
him ‘‘bound in chains” at Ramah. There agai 

nised, ho is at once set free, and has the offer of 
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any honourably taken to Babylon, or of romaining in | 
the lan 


t d (xl. 1—5)}. He chooses the latter, probably 
in the hope of being of use to Gedaliah, the new 
vernor, and son of Ahikam, his old andsteady friend; 

t only to see Gedaliah cruelly murdered; and, pro- 
bably, he was himself among the captives whom the 
murderer Ishmael was carrying off to the Ammonites 
when Johanan and the captains camo to their de- 
liverance [xli. 10, aay SHMAEL (6).] Against his 
will, and in spite of his predictions, he is carried with 
them into Egypt [xliii. 1—7], where we find the exiles 
as violently set against him as the people at Jerusalem 
had been [xliv. 16, 17], and where, tradition says, he 
died a martyr’s death. 

In this there is nothing improbable. On the other 
hand, the Jews—anxious, perhaps, to shield their coun- 
trymen from so great a disgrace—affirm that ho and 
Baruch escaped to Babylon, and there died in peace. 
No mention, however, of his having done so is found 
in Josephus, who, if:he had been aware of the fact, 
would scarcely havo passed it over in silence. 

But if Jeremiah’s whole life was one of trouble and 
ee very different was his reputation ufter his 

th. As the period of soventy years, fixed by him as 
the duration of the Babylonian empire, drew nearer to 
ita close, the exiles were 
terror, and they turned to 6 prophet 
with affection and reverence. In the apocryphal D 
Book of Maccabees, we find him surrounded with a 
halo of glory. He is the nation’s patron saint, who 
in the time of her trouble hid for her the ark and holy 
vessels [2 Macc. ii. 1—9], and who in tho likeness 
of ‘‘a man with 
and of a wonderful and oxcellent Sin eg appeared 
to Judas Maccabeus, and girt him with a golden sword 


(xv. eis 

Very similar to this is tho respect in which he was 
held in our Saviour's time. He 1s ‘‘the prophet” in 
John i. 21, whoso re-appearance the Jews expected, in 
company with Elijah, to restore to them their national 

lory. Thero wero many, even, who held that our 
ed himself was Jeremiah [Matt. xvi. 14]; and so 
entirely does his name become a representative ono, 
that it is perhaps used for the whole cyclo of the Jay 
phetic books—as .where Zechariah’s prophecy of the 
thirty pieces of silver is quoted as having been spoken 
by “Jeremy the prophet” (Matt. xxvii. 9]; and 
among the early Christians he still held the samo high 
place, and was regarded by them as one of the two 
witnesses described in Rev. xi. 3. And well does ho 
deserve this place, as one who ‘‘out of weakness was 
made strong;” for though naturally of a timid and 
desponding nature, which acutely felt not merely its 
own trials, but the accumulated miseries of the nation, 
yet meyer did Jereminh conceal God's message, or 
shrok from delivering it. While bitterly repeating 
Job’s agony of [Jer. xx. 14—18}, not once 
did he allow his own griefs and sufferings to interfere 
with hie duty of speaking unto the people the words 
which God commanded him. 

JerzMiaH, Book or. Tho Book of Jeremiah, 
though destitute of signal grace of style, is one of the 
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most interesting in the Old Testamont, partly from the 
insight it gives us into the state of things existing 
at Jerusalem in the great crisis of its history, but 
chiefly from the personal character and sufferings of 
its writer. His writings bear the impress of his cha- 
racter. Too earnest to give way to mannerism or arti- 
ficiality, his style is negligent and full of repetitions, 
Destitute neither of pootic fooling, nor imagination, 
as his prophecies inst the heathen testify, in his 
denunciations of the Divine vengeance upon his coun- 
trymen he is too oppressed with sorrow to care about 
their outer form; and as if distrusting himself, ho 
constantly leans upon the words of those who preceded 
him, and especially upon tho threatenings in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, so strangely found during Josiah’s 
reign, and so immediately about to bo fulfilled. 

To commentators the Book is further interesting, 
from the extreme difficulty of arranging its contents in 
chronological order, and also from the fact that in the 
Greek translation called the Septuagint a somewhat 


| different arrangement is found from that which exists 


in the Hebrew, and which seems to su the idea 
an earlier and less 
poriect copy of Jeremiah’s prophecies than that which 

nally became current in Judea. But these circum- 
stances marvellously agree with the history of tho 
prophet’s life. His days were not spent in the calm 
retirement of study, but in perpetual trouble. [See 
JEREMIAH.] We find, then, in his history no period 
of loisure when he could himself have collected and 
arranged his prophecies; and after his death Baruch, 
to whom probably wo owe tho present book, did not 
venture to do more than bring into one volume tho 
master. 


Wo havo in chap. xxxvi. the account of that first 
writing of Nervtaias prophecies in a book, which 
. formed the basis of the present text; and possibly the 
first twenty-four chapters are in the main the same as 
; the contents of the roll described in ver, 28, but not 
| ately so, as they bring the history down to a later 
' period, 


y hairs, and exceeding glorious, pe 


Tho narrative also throws light upon the manner in 
which generally the prophecies wero preserved ; for in 
the account given ie isanich to the princes of the 
writing of the roll, tho word which he uses, ‘* Ho pro- 
nouncet all these words unto me with his mouth” 
xxxvi. 18], would be properly applicablo to the read- 
ing of them from some written record, but not to their 

repetition from memory. We conclude, therefore, as 
in itself is most probable, that the prophets recorded in 
writing the predictions which they were commissioned 
to utter; and probably from time to time they circu- 
lated in writing among their contemporaries oither 
singh prophecies or collections such as that in Baruch’s 
roll, and in most cases themselves finally arranged 
| these separate materials into a systematic whole. In 
i Jeremiah’s eventful life, and amidst the troubles of 
ithe nation, he seems, as above stated, to have found 
no leisure for this task; and tho present book wears 
the appearance of being composed of a number of 
small collections, in each of wnich a sort of arrange- 
ment can be traced, depending not upon order of time, 
but upon similarity of subject, as if each group had 
been published for some special object, and to impress 
some one lesson or truth upon the unwilling minds of 
| the Jews. F : ; 
| 1, The first group consists of chaps. i.—xxiv., boing 
for tho most part the eame as the roll read to Jehoiakim. 
Of these chapters the first records the appointment 
of Jeremiah to the prophetic office; whilo tho next 
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nine (chaps. ii.—x.] contain a summary of his labours 
during the reign of Josiah. The fnendly relations 
with Egypt described in the second chapter plain! 
belong to that period of Josiah’s reign when, Nineve. 
having been cuptured by Cyaxares, Egypt was the 
only powerful neighbour whoso friendship Judea had 
to cultivate. More important is it to notice how 
entirely Jeremiah’s heart was set upon producing a 
reformation in the people’s lives and consciences. ‘The 
king could reform the external rites of religion ; the 
people alone could make that reformation vital and 
acceptable to God; and they would not. Regardin 
the Temple service only as a charm (vii. 4], their lives 
were spent in the grossest wickedness A 8-11}. 
Their affections, moreover, were entire Hae pa to 
idola‘ry. The very children in the streets e mimic 
sacrifices, while at home the women kneaded their 
cakes to Astarte, the queen of heaven (ver. 18]; and 
in times of grief and trouble, men and women sought 
to propitiate their evil deities by ‘‘ burning their sons 
ai daughters in tho fire” [ver. 31]. If to many it 
seem incredible that in the very time of Hezekiah 
and Josiah such dark and blovdstained rites still, 
oven by stealth, prevailed (Isa. lvii. 5; Jer. vii. 31), 
they should remember for how many centuries after 
the conversion of Constantine a powerful party still 
existcd in the Byzantine Court devoted to heathen 
worship, and how many high officers of the empire 
suffered the penalty of death for taking in secret 
sacrifices. What wonder, then, if these orgies exercised 
a still more powerful fascination over the Jews in the 
time of the nation’s decay, and that rites so cruel, 
coupled with an ever increasing licentiousness of 
morals, brought the righteous judgment of God upon 
tho sin-stained people. 

The next section [chaps. xi.—xvii. 18] we can 
scarcely be wrong in referring to the reign of Jehoi- 
akim, use, in addition to his former accusations, 
the prophet now charges the Jews with a public breach 
of their covenant with God. It is especially in this 
portion that Jeremiah constantly refors to the denun- 
ciations in the Book of Deuteronomy ; and even in the 
term which he applies to the famino (xiv. 1], he uses 
a word which occurs elsewhere only in Deut. xi. 17, as 
if, directly and indirectly, he would impress upon the 
people that the time had now come when the curses 
pronounced by Moses upon idolatry would surely come 
to 


pass. 

In the third section [chaps, xvii. 19—xx.], which 
belongs to the same poiods.the reigns of Jehoiakim 
and Jchoiachin—we have many interesting details of 
Jeremiah’s sufferings; while in the last (chaps. xxi.— 
xxix.], which belongs to Zedekiah's reign, wo sec his 
doom closing rapidly over that miserablo king; but 
beyond is the hope of a glorious restoration, whea o 
king shall reign ‘in whose days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel dwell safely ’’ [xxii. 6]. 

2. In the second group jehaps. XXV.—xxix.] we have 
a collection of special propiiaiet, among which the most 
remarkable is that in chap. xxv., which contains the 
whole substance of Jeremiah’s teaching. In it Nebu- 
chadnezzar is described as Jehovah’s servant, to execute 
vengeance, not on Judea only, but upon all the neigh- 
bouring states; and this vengeance is to last for seventy 
years, and then must Babylon herself drink of the cup 
of tho Divine anger. In tho face of this prophecy we 
cannot understand the position of those who deny to 
the prophets a knowledge of futurity. As exact as 
Asuiah’s summona of Cyrus by name, as exact as 


Ezekiel's description of the flight and capture of 
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Zedekiah, it gives the date, extent, and duration of 
the Babylonian empire. The seventy years be in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim (B.c. 607), when Nebu- 
chadnezzar, acting as his father’s lieutenant, won the 
t battle of Circesium (xxv. 1; xlvi. 2]. They end 
in Bc. 538, when captured Babylon. The nations 
doomed to servitude are enumerated in xxv. 18—26; 
nations then free, and many of them great aud power- 
ful monarchies. And the authenticity of the Prophecy 
is undoubted: upon it rested the high estimation whi 
Jeremiah held among the exiles, when, as the seventy 


&| years wore away, it became a prophecy of hope. 


The other chapters of this group show that these pre- 
dictions were uttered at the of the het’s life, 
while false prophets, high in favour wi e people, 
clamour for his ere and even write from 
Babylon to chido the high pricst for ‘not putting him 
in prison and in the stocks” (xxix. 26]. 

3. The next group [chaps. xxx.—xxxiii.] is God’s 
message of mercy. e central fact in it is the pur- 
chase by Jeremiah in his prison of a field at Anathoth, 
of which he had the right of redemption ; and under 
the Divine direction he now foretelle, as clearly as 
Isuiah had done before, the certainty of the nation’s 
return, and the reign of the Messiah. : 

*4. Tho next group [chaps. xxxiv.—xlv.] contains 
the records of various historical events, arranged in 
no further order than that chaps, xxxiv.—xxxix. were 
prior to the fall of Jerusalem, and chaps. xl.—xliv. 
subsequent to it. They were probably tirst collected 
in Egypt, and had only betel previously as separate 
Prop ecies. Among them the earliest is the description 
of the roll written by Baruch, and one of the most 
interesting is Jeremiah’s interview with the Rechab- 
ites, a nomad family driven to Jerusalem for refuge 
by the approach of the Chaldean army, in Jehoiakim's 
seventh or eighth year. But very instructive, as re- 
gards the person who collected Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
1s the position of chap. xlv. It is a mes: of com- 
fort to Baruch, distressed by the che eng which 
followed the writing of the roll. hy, then, was it 
not placed immediately after chap. xxxvi., to which it 
belongs? We answer, that it was a private prophecy, 
never published by Jeremiah, but given by him to 
Baruch; and when, with reverent hand, Baruch col- 
lected his master's prophecies, he did not venture to 
insert ono specially ad to himself among them, 
but put them together, either as the materials came to - 
his hand, or as Jeremiah had from time to timo pub- 
lished them to the people, while modestly, at the end, 
he oe the words of comfort spoken to himself. 

5. For the last group, chaps. xlvi—li. form a 
separate portion, containing the predictions uttered 
against foreign nations, and which, as in Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, are collected into a distinct section. Of these 
chaps. xlvi.—xlix. were probably composed in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, soon after the publication of 
chap. xxv., of which they are an enl ent; but 
chaps. 1. li. belong to the fourth year of Zedekiah. 
With these the cycle of the Divine vengeance is com- 
plete. The judgment which Babylon executed upon 
others now overtakes herself. And already, in chap. 
xxv. 26, this had been obscurely hinted at. For who 
is the king of Sheshach? It has been suggested 
that the name signifies ‘‘ Babel,” but is written in 
cipher, the key to which is, that instead of aleph tho 
last letter of the alphabet is used; instead of eth tho 
last but one; and so throughout. In Hebrew this 
cipher, invented apparently by Jeremiah, is called 
atlash, becauso ¢t, the final letter of the alphabet, is 
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at for a, sh for b, und so on; and in this way BuBeL 
feats SheShaK, 
written, and evon the signs for them not having 
been inyented in the time of Jeremiah. Another in- 
stance of this cipher is said to be chap. li, 1, whero 
the phrase which reads so awkwardly in English— 
“them that dwell in the midst of them that rise up 
nst me,” and still more awkwardly in Hebrew— 
‘the dwellors in the heart of my standers up"—ex- 
plained by this key, is ‘tthe Chaldeans who dwell 
there.” And thus, then, these chapters complete the 
course of the Divine vengeance as sketched ay Jere- 
mish in chap. xxy.; and ho sends them to Babylon 
by the hand of Seraiah, the brother of his beloved 
disciple Buruch, to comfort the exiles, to whom he is 
to read them, and then ‘‘ bind a stone to the roll, and 
cast it into the midst of Euphrates.” 

At the end of this chapter wo read, ‘‘ Thus far are 
the words of Jeremiah.” 
addition, bringing tho history down to a timo about 
twenty years later than the capture of Jorusalem, and 
chiefly taken from the Second Book of Kings, And as 
the collector carefully distinguishes between this record 
and Jeremiah’s own writings, 80 overywhere he shows 
the deepest love and reverence for the prophet whose 
writings he was gathering together. ore darin 
hands would havo broken up these small groups, an 
where so many prophecies are dated, would have 
attempted somo kind of arrangoment. But he has left 
us Jeremish’s ‘‘ words” as ho from time to time pub- 
lished them; and from the prophecy spoken to Baruch 
being put so modestly at tho very end, instead of in 
the place to which it belongs, we feel no doubt that it 
was Baruch who performed this last duty for tho 
prophet, whom he had s0 faithfully served and stood by 
in all his troubles. If, morcover, he first commenced 
his pious labours in Egypt, it will account for the 
existence there of a goad ate text, to which the 
Alexandrian Jews who e the Septuagint transla- 
tion clung with a sort of patriotic affoction; while sub- 
sequently in Babylon, in company with his brother 
Seraiah, like himself a loving disciple of tho Odes 
he would find the matorials for tho more perfect copy 
which we in the Hebrew toxt. 

The authenticity of the Book of Jeremiah has never 
been serious’y attacked. In recent times, however, it 
has shared with the whole Biblo tho ‘: free handling” 
of the new critics; and, in fact, their position soon 
obliged them to this course: for Jeremiah’s habit 
of leaning upon older writers makes him a valuable 
witness to their genuineness. The attempt, then, has 
been made to discredit (1) all such passages as rofer 
to the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah; or (2) 
such as came true, such predictions being assumed to 
havo been always spoken after tho evont; or (3) such 
as are not found in the Septuagint. As, moreover, 
Joremiah showa great knowledge of Deuteronomy, he 
is accused, in concert with Hilkiah, of forging the book, 
and the wholo narrative of its discovery in the Tomple 
is treated asa pious fraud. Tho serious refutation of 
theso wild theories is scarcely Lopgey he especially as 
they are of subsidiary importance; for if the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah are genuine, the objec- 
tions to Juremiah would cease to be of interest even to 
the critics themselves. HOES : 

To Jeremiah has also been ascribed in modern times 

composition of no les ; 
viz., Ps, v., Vi., Xiv., Xxil.—xli., 
As regards many of these psalms, the arguments drawn 


the vowels in Hebrew not being: 
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ess than thirty of the Psalms, | capturo of tho cit 
lii—ly., Lcix.—Ixxi. | 3—8). 
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slight to bo convincing; und cortainly, if Vs. xxii, 
were written by one who in so many respects was a type 
of our Lord’s suffering ministry, it would make fe 
description of our Saviour’s agony fraught with fresh 
meaning. But while wo should be unwilling to refuse 
such theories a patient hearing, we would yet warn our 
readers that they are ingenious rather than trust- 
worthy; and though everything has a value which 
makes us more closely study God’s holy Word, yet 
that its saving truths are ever those most lain ly 
revealed, and which requiro only a devout faith for 
their acceptance. 


JEREMIAN, LAMENTATIONS OF.—The Lamentations 
of Jeremiah are not to be confounded with the work of 
& similar name referred to in 2 Coron. xxxv. 25, as 
composed by him upon tho death of Josiah, and which, 
like so many of tho writings still in existence among 
tho Jews when tho Books of Chronicles were composed, 
has long since perished. The contents of this later 
work plainly show that it was an outpouring of grief 
for the capture of Jerusalem, even though a reference 
possibly is made to Josiah in chap. iv. 20, for with 
that pious king’s death all hope of Jerusalem's safety 
disappeared. 

_ The arrangers of the Jowish Bibles class Lamenta- 
tions among the five mere or rolls, and place it 
betwoen Ruth and Ecclesiastes; and the megilloth 
again form part of the chetubim, or poctical books, the 
third great division of the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
modern times it is restored to its proper place after 
Jeremiah’s prophecies, and many critics even regard 
Jer. lii, as an historical introduction to it. 

The personal references in chap. iii. 5—27 so plainly 
belong to Jeremiah, that it seems scarcely necessary to 
refute Bunsen’s assumption, unsupported as it is by o 
tittle of evidence from ancient times, that Baruch was 
the author; but wo may proceed at once to consider the 
naiure and contents of this book. 

It consists, then, of five clegies, of which the first, 
second, fourth, and fifth refer to tho final destruction 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar ; while the third relates 
to tho writer's own sufferings. The first four are 
alphabctical, the verses beginning with the letters in 
regular order; but in tho first and second elegies each 
letter bas threo sentences attached to it; in the third 
the initial Ictter is three times repeated, forming three 
verses, each consisting of two sentences; while in the 
fourth each verse is divided into four parts, but shorter 
than those of chaps. i. and ii. In the fifth elegy there 
are twenty-two verses, according to the number of the 
letters of tho Hebrew alphabet; but the initial letters 
do not follow one another in order, and each verse 
consists of two parts. 

That sorrow should express itself in so highly arti- 
ficial a form may at first sight seem unnatural, but 

robably it was a relicf to the writer's mind to have 

is thoughts called away from his sufferings to the 
obsé¢rvanco of these minuto restraints; and the earlier — 
composition of tho Lamentations upon J osiah’s death 
may possibly have familiarised Jeremiah with this 
method of composition, which is found also in many of 
tho later psalms, and was probably, therefore, highly 
estcomod by the prophet’s contemporaries. 

The time of the composition of this work was 
apparently the month which intervened between the 
’ y and its destruction [2 Kings xxv. 
he period Jcremiah was eveling 

under the charge of Gedalia 
in comparative security. We 
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learn from Lam. ii. 9 that Zedekiah waa captured, 
the Temple profuned and plundered [i, 10; u. 6, 7, 
20}, and no festivals celebrated there [i. 4], but the 
town and Temple still stand [i. 2, 4; u. 8$—13, 21; 
iv. 1, 5, 18; v. 2, 14]. Famine, as the natural conse- 
quence of so long a siege, still prevails (i. 11, 19; n. 
19, 20; iv. 3—5, 9, 10], and Jeremiah is himself tho 
spectator of this misery [ii. 11; iii. 51]. 

Tho internal evidence of the book not only, there- 
fore, agrees with the fact that Jeremiah, according to 
the universal opinion of ancient time, was its author, 
but also fixes the date of its composition; while its 
contents enable us to appreciate the depth of that grief 
for the misfortunes of his nation which so characterises 
the prophet, and in which he was tho type of Him 
who, in the full foreknowledge of the second destruc- 
tion of the city, wept over it and bewailod its unbelief. 
[Tor some notice of the referonce to Jercmiah in Matt. 
xxvii. 9, see ZECHARIAH, Book or. ] 


JEREMIAS—JERICHO. 


= 


‘the moon,” which may have been worshipped by its 
founders. Jericho is first mentioned in Numb. xxu. 1, 
in a phrase, ‘‘ the plains of Moab on this side Jordan 
by Jericho,” which is repeated with little variation 
eight or nine times'in that book. The land of Moab is 
spoken of as ‘‘over against Jericho” in Deut, xxxii. 49, 
and Pi is similarly described [xxxiv. 1]. From 
the third verse of this chapter Jericho would seem to 
be called tho ‘‘ city of palm trees,” an epithet which 
occurs in Judg. i. 16; 1ii. 13, but certainly not of the 
same place. first believes that the first reference in 
Judges is to a place in the Sinaitic eg but 
others think En-gedi is meant. [Seo En-czp1.] 

second passage in Judges is applied by First to 
Jericho, which was still called ‘‘the city of palm 
trees” in the time of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 15]. Before 
the Israclites went over the Jordan, Joshua sent two 


men to Jericho to alee the place. At that timo 
the city had a king, who heard of the arrival of the 


JEREMI'AS (Matt. xvi. 14). [See JEREMIAH (8.)] 


JEREMOTH, high places. 1. A Benjamite, and one 
of the heads of tho tribo [1 Chron..viii. 14]. 2. A 
Merarite [1 Chron. xxiii. 23], called Jerimoth in chap. 
xxiv. 30. 3. One of the sons of Heman, and the chief 
of one of the courses of singers designated to the service 
of the Lord’s house [1 Chron. xxv. 22]. In ver. 4, his 
namo also is written Jerimoth. 4, 5, Two of those who 
had married foreign wives [Ezra x. 26, 27]. 

JEREMY. [See JEREMIAH. ] 


JERI'AH, fear of the Lord; a descendant of Kohath, 
named in 1 Chron. xxiii. 19; xxiv. 23. He was chief 
of the house of Hebron, and is called Jerijah in chap. 
xXvi. 31. 

JERI'BAI, adyersary ; one of David's valiant men 
{1 Chron. xi. 46). 

JERTOHO (in Hebrew pronounced Fériché), a cele- 


° 


brated city which fell within the limits of the tribe of | re 


Benjamin. The name is usually thought to signify the 
Jragrant; but another explanation connects it with 


REPUTED SITE OF JEIICHO 


strangers and their mission, and sought for them in 
order to punish them. Tho city had walls and o gate, 
and Rahab's house, where the mon lodged, was upon 
tho wall—a circumstance which facilitated thoir escapo, 
The Lie betook themselves to the hills, and returned 
to Joshua when the danger was past [Josh. ii, 1—4]. 
Joshua hereupon took the people ovor the Jordan oppo- 
site Jericho (iti. 16), and encamped in its neighbour- 
hood [iv. 19], where they kept the passover kt. 10}. 
The city was at once besioged, and soon after tho 
walls were miraculously thrown down; the city and 
its inhabitants wero destroyod, a solemn imprecation 
being pronounced upon the ee who should attempt 
its restoration (chap. vi.]. In the distribution of. the 
country, the southern border of Ephraim and tho 
northorn border of Benjamin near Jericho, but 
the city was assigned to the latter (Josh. xvi. 7; xviii. 
12, 21]. We hoar no more of it till David's timo 
(2 Sam. x. 5], at which period it cannot have been a 
gular city, becauso its restoration was effected b 
Hiel the Bethelite in Ahab’s reign {!. Kings xvi. 34]. 
Notwi! the judgments which befell the new 
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FOUNTAIN OF ELISHA, NEAR JERICHO, 


builder, Jericho soon returned to prominence. It was: 


one of the stations of the sons of the prophets [2 Kings 
u. 4, 5, 15, 18]. The army of Nebuchadnezzar defcated 
and took Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho [xxv. 5]. 
Some of its inhabitants returned from captivity 
(Ezra ii. 34], and assisted in rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2}. Jericho is sevoral times 
mentioned in the Apocryphal books; thus, in the book 
of Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom says, ‘‘ I was exalted like a 

-tree in En-gaddi, and asa roso plant in Jericho” 
seo also 1 Macc. ix. 50; xvi. 11, 14; 2 Macc. xii. 
15). The references to tho placo in the New Testament 
are not numerous, but they are interesting, as showing 
that it was one of tho places visited by the Redeemer 
[Matt. xx. 29; Mark x. 46; Luko xviii. 35; xix. 1], 
into one of whose parables it is introduced (Luko x. 
30]. Jericho is 
Ptolemy, Justin, Pliny, and by many of tho oldor 
Christian writers. Some of theso allusions are 
historical events, and somo to tho wonderful fertility 
of this locality in ancient times. Wo find a Christian 
church at Jericho, with a het in the reign of Con- 
stantine and afterwards; but tho place decayed; and 
al h it has lingered on to our own day, it is a 
miserable village, callod er-Riha by tho poople. Wo 
give a view on the previous pago of the supposed site 
of the city. There is reason to think that Joricho, liko 
our own St. Albans, has shifted its position in tho 
course of timo, and that it once stood near to what is 
now called tho Fountain of Elisha, seen in the above 
illustration. Modern Jericho is uniformly described 
by travellera as without a single feature to recommend 
it, and as Seeed by a few degraded and ignorant 
people, ‘‘not only poor but profligate,” as Mr. Portor 


says. (See HIEL. 
JERIVEL, God fearer ; a descendant of Tola, of the 
‘tibe of Issachar [1 Chron. vii. 2]. 
JERI'JAH. [Seo Jzr1an.] 
76—Vot. II, 


so mentioned by Joscphus, Strabo, | 


JERU’MOTH. 1. A Benjamito, mentioned in 1 Chron. 
vii. 7. 2. Another Benjamite chief, named in 1 Chron. 
vii. 8. 38. One of thoso who joined David at Ziglag 
{1 Chron. xii. 5]; which two of these are identical is 


unknown. 4. A Levite. [See JEREMoTH (2);] 5. [Seo 
JEREMOTH (3).] 6. Tho son of Azriel, of the tribe of 
Naphtali [1 7. One of the sons of 


hron. xxvii. 19]. 
King David (2 Chron. xi. 18]. This is the only placo 
in which he is mentioned. 8. One of the overseers to 
whom Hezekiah entrusted tho tithes and offerings of 
tho people [2 Chron. xxxi. 13]. 

JERIVOTH, tent-curtains ; one of the wives of Caleb 
[1 Chron. ii. 18]. hero is evidently somo fault in 
the text, but we havo no positivo means of rectify- 
ing it. 

JEROBO’AM, the people increases. 
of the ten tribes (u.c. 975—954). 


1. Tho first king 
His father was 


to | Nebat, an Ephrathite of Zeredathah, a city in the 


| plain of the Jordan (2 Chron. iv. 17). The courago 
and industry of the young Jeroboam commended him 


to the favour of Solomon while he was fortifying Jeru- 
salem, and he was made “‘ ruler over all the charge of 
the house of Joseph.” At this period of his lifo tho 
each Ahijah of Shiloh met him in a field outsido 
erusalem; and rending into twolvo pieces the new 
garment that was on Jcroboam, gave him ten of tho 
pieces, and foretold that God would make him king 
over ten out of tho twelve tribes of Israel. Jeroboam 
rose against Solomon. ‘‘ Solomon sought therefore to 
kill Jeroboam. And Jeroboam arose, and fled into 
Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt, and was in Egypt 
until the death of Solomon.” "Eeynt had already 
afforded a refuge to Hacea ett ings xi. 17, 18}. 
When Rehoboam went to Shechem to be mado king, 
Jeroboam was summoned from Beypt by the congro- 

tion of Israel, and with them petitioned Rehoboam 
or an alleviation of the service imposed on them by 
Solomon. Tho rough answer of Rehoboam occasioned 
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the revolt of the ten tribes, who betook them to their 
tents, and summoning Jeroboam to the congregation, 
made him king over l. Fortifying Shech>m on 
tho wostern side of his new kingdom, and Penu2l on 
tho eastern side, Jeroboam resided nt first in the 
former city, but afterwards he seems to have made 
Tirzah his residence {1 Kings xiv. 17]. Fearful lest 
the religious feelings of his new subjects should prove, 
in the end, too strong for their political bias, Jeroboam 
resolved to set up an independent form of worship in 
his own kingdom, so as to preclude the people from 
the necessity of going to the capital of tho rival king- 
dom. Accordingly, having set up a golden calf in 
Dan, and another in Bethel, ho publicly proclaimed 
them as the s which had brought Israel out of 
Egypt (comp. Exod. xxxii. 4; Neh. ix. 18]. Dan had 
long been a centre of idolatry in the north [Judg. xviul. 
30, 31], and the people were easily attracted there 
[1 Kings xiii. 30]. Bethol, in the southern part of the 
now kingdom, had associations of a very sacred cha- 
racter. ‘There the king erected an altar, and himself 
officiated in the idolatrous rites. The Levitical priests 
were ejected, and a non-Levitical priesth was 
established, open to any one who would present him- 
self for consecration [2 Chron. xi. 15; xiii. 9]. A 
feast similar to that of Tabernacles was hold in the 
cighth month instead of the seventh, A solemn 
protest, however, was mado inst the calf-worship 
which Jeroboam had dovised, by a man of God from 
Judah, who suddenly appeared during the celebration 
of tho idolatrous services, denouncing the altar, and 
foretelling its future defilement. The protest, how- 
eyer, and the threefold miracle which confirmed it 
[1 Kings xiii. 3], produced no effect. Jeroboam had 
anvthor warning. On tho sickness of his child, ho 
sent his wife, disguised, to consult the now aged and 
dim-sighted Ahijah at Shiloh. Neither her disguise, 
nor his own failing eyes, prerened the prophet from 
reoogniaing his visitor. e foretold the immediate 
death of the child, the future overthrow of Jero- 
boam’s dynasty, and the final dispersion of the ten 
tribes [1 Kings xiv. 1—17]. Thus he who had first 
announced the elevation of Jeroboam, foretold also the 
extinction of his race, and the overthrow of his king- 
dom. Tho child died, as Ahijah had said, ‘f and 
Israel mourned for him.” The public grief on this 
occasion indicates that the people had looked forward 
to the continuance of the new dynasty. 

The war which was carried on between Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam was probably of a desultory character, 
as the latter was forbidden to invade the ten tribes 
(2 Chron. xi. 1—4]. Abijah, tho son of Rehoboam, 
gained, however, a decisive victory, notwithstanding 
the inferiority of his forces, and a skilful ambushment 
by which Jeroboam attacked him before and behind; 

e result being that he recovered several important 
pens of torritory, including Bothel, Jeshanah, and 

phrain. ‘This reverse of Jeroboam was followed, not 
long after, by his death (2 Chron. xiii, 20], after a 
reign of twenty-two years. Ilis youth of signal 
promise, his manhood of apparent success, his political 
sagacity and peeaet exploits ended in defeat and 
discomfiture; he s into his grave, struck by tho 
hand of God. Tho public warning ho had roccived 
at Bethel, tho domestic visitation which befoll him at 
Tirzah, wero unavailing to turn him back from his 
self-choson idolatrous and fatal path; he warred 
and he reigned, but even the vory means which he 
adoptod to secure the affections of his subjects alienated 
the more pious among them [2 Chron. xi. 13—17]. 


As he and his kingdom left God, so God left him 
and them. J osephus args gtven Coe Jercboam’s 
policy as the beginning of evil to tho Hebrews, and to 
it he traces the captivity of tho ten tribes [‘* Antiq.,” 
viii. 8, 4]. 

JerosoaM IT., tho son and successor of Joash, or 
Jchoash, king of the ten tribes [2 Kings xiv. 16]. Jero- 
boam was fourth in descent from Jehu, and the last but 
one of that dynasty. Joash had enriched himself by 
the plunder of the Temple and treasury at Jerusalem 

2 Kings xiv. 14), and had three times beaten Ben- 
adad III., tho king of aR pe 25]. These adyan- 
tages Jeroboam improved. ‘‘He restored the coast of 
Israel from tho entering of Hamath unto the sea of the 

lain ;” ‘* he recovered Damascus ;”” and perhaps made 
oab tributary. He appears to have been a bold and - 
politic ruler, and ma fairly identified with the 
saviour promised in 2 Kings xiii. 5, ‘‘ according to the 
word of tho Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the 
hand of his servant Jonah” [xiv. 25—27]. The words 
of Jonah’s prophecy have not come down to us, but it 
is clear that the boundaries of the kingdom were reco- 
vered to the north-cast and south-east; the ten tribes 
reached their culminating point [xiii. 5); a new census 
of the trans-Jordanio tribes seems to have been made 
ft Chron. y. 17]; and tho prosperity of tho kingdom 
till tho death of the king, after a reign of forty- 
to 
This ae a pases it 
n to su an interregnum (or aps a 
state of anarch Ane en Jeroboam and Dechatiak: 
lasting about Bee or twelve years. Accordingly, 
Thenius assigns fifty-one years and Ewald fifty-three 
years for the duration of Jeroboam’s reign. 
* Never did the nee of the ten tribes appear more 
flourishing. “ But the contemporary prophets Hosea 
and Amos, whose mission was almost entirely confined 
to the kingdom of Israel, bear witness to tho evils 
which were festering under the fair-seeming outside. 
Bethel was indeed ‘‘the king’s chapel” and ‘‘the king's 
court” [Amos vii. 13]; but idolatry was eating out the 
religious heart of the country, while repletion fostered 
the growth of pride, licontiousness, avarice, and oppres- 
sion. The Lord denounced “the house of Jcroboam” 
by Amos [ver. 9]. This prophecy Amaziah the priest 
of Bethol altered, attributing to Amos words which tho 
rophot had not really said [vs. 10,11]. Jeroboam 
himself died a nat death, but after tho death of 
his son his kingdom,-which had been held together 
by his strong hand, fell to pieces, the corruption of the 
people rendering them an easy prey to the Assyrian 
spoiler. 


JERO'HAM, beloved. . 1. The grandfather of Samuel 
tho prophet {1 Chron. vi. 27]. 2. A Benjamite, whose 
descendants are named in 1 Chron. viii. 27. 3. The 
father of Ibneiah [1 Chron. ix. 8}. 4. The father of 
Adaiah (1 Chron. ix. 12). 5. A man of Gedor, whose 
sons joined David at Ziglng [1 Chron. xii. 7]. 6. The 
father of Azaroel, a Danite, and chief of his tribe 
{1 Chron. xxvii. 22). 7. The father of Azarinh, who 
assisted Jehoiada in restoring King Joash [2 Chron. 
xxiii. 1}, 8. Tho father of Adaiah, who assisted in . 
the work of tho house of God [Neh. xi. 12]. The 
genealogy of this Joroham is so entirely different from 
that of (4), that although the namo of tho son is the 
same, we cannot infer them to be identical. 


JERUB'BAAL, adversary of Baal(Judg. vi. 30-—32). 
[See GIpEoN.} ne She PG y 


one years, from 8.0. 825 to B.C. 784, according 
tho received chronology. 


JERUBBESHETH—JERUSALEM. 
SCPE oc: 1 ee ewe sca ste elena ae a age me 


JERUB'BESHETH, adversary of shame; another 
name of Gideon [2 Sam. xi. 21]. [Soe Gmpron.] 


JERU’EL, Toe WILDERNESS oF. Tho usual expla- 
nation of Jeruel is fear of God, but Fiirst says it 
should be the foundation or town of God. Tho 
namo only appears as that of the wildorness to the 
south or south-east of Jerusalem [2 Chron. xx. 16]. 
From the mention of Ziz, and Tekoa, and Berachah in 
the narrative, tho general position of tho wilderness of 
Jeruel is certain. It lay somewhere betwoen Tekoa 
and a eitae Probably the motley host which came 
erusalem passed along the valley which 


this portion of tho wilderness country. The| Judah 


valley is now called Wady el-Ghar, and the wilder- 
ness of Jeruel must bo looked for on its northern side. 
The peculiar interest of the place arises from the provi- 
dential deliverance with which its name is connected. 
[See JEHosHaPHaT, Texoa, Z1z.? 


JERU’SALEM. This name is in Hebrew written 
Doerr and ow , both pronounced Yérishdldim; but 
in the Chaldeo portions of the Old Testament it is 
oper (yerashélém). In Grook and Latin tho. word is 


also variously written. The Hebrew name is in the 
dual form, which sometimes occurs in the names of 
places; in this instance, however, all the consonants 
are regarded as radicals, and no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the dual form can be givon. As it re- 
gards the meaning of the word, it is now generally 
admitted by scholars that it signifies the foundation 
or the habitation of peace, that is, the city of peace, 
though some prefer to explain it the vision of peace. 
The city has, in different ages, borne a variety of 
names, and even in the Bible it has several designa- 
tions. Salem, mentioned in Gen. xiv. 18, was per- 
haps its name in the time of Melchizedek, and it is 
certainly so called in Ps. lxxvi. 2. Isaiah esr 1, 7) 
callsit Ariel. Jebus, or Jebusi, the city of the Jebusite, 
was its name in the days of Joshua and the Judges 
{Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16, 28; Judg. xix. 10, 11], and 
this namo continued in use till David's time [1 Chron. 
xi. 4, 5]. Somo have thought that Jerusalem is itself 
acorruption of Jebus-Salem, but it is a theory un- 
supported by facts. Jerusalem ie also tormed ‘“‘ the 
city of David,” ‘‘the city of Judah,” ‘‘the holy city,” 
“the city of God” (2 Kings xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxv. 28; 
Neh. xi. 18; Pa. Ixxxvii. 3]. To this day it is called 
el-Kuds, or, ‘‘ the holy,” in most countries of the East. 
No city in the world has received more honourable ap- 
pellations; our Saviour himself called it ‘‘the city of 
the great King ;" and the inspired penmon treat it as a 

: type of heayon, which is ‘ em that is above,” 
e ‘new Jerusalem ” (Gal. iv. 26; Rev. xxi. 2]. * 
Before p ing to tho interesting topographical 
details connected with Jerusalem, we shall endeavour 
to oxhibit a succinct outlino of its history. Its foun- 
dation is not recorded ; but the earliest inhabitants of 
it, concerning whom we have any information, were tho 
Jebusites, a raco of Canaanites (Gen. x. 15, 16]. If 
Salem was ite name, and Melchizedek its king, we 
may trace it in Abraham’s days; but it is very un- 
certain Whether Abraham knew an of it. “Even 
tho connection of the “‘land of Moriah” with Jerusalem 
is strongly disputed [Gen. xxii. 2]. One thing is 
certain, that neither as Jebus nor as Jerusalem is the 
city ever mentioned in patriarchal times, nor until 
Joshua had made important pro in his invasion 
of the land [Josh. x. 1—27]. At that time, it had over 
it a king Gioatbedse: who formed an alliance with 
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four other petty rulers to attack Gibeon for coming to 
terms with Joshua. Tho Israelitish commander's aid 
was asked, and given with such effoct that the allied 
forces were utterly routed, and the kings at their head 
captured and hanged. Yot Joshua took no steps to 
seize Jerusalem; and when, in the division of the land, 
it foll upon the bordor of Judah and Benjamin, ite 
Jebusite occupants remained in possession tyoel Xv. 
8, 63; xviii. 28]. After Joshua’s death, the children 
of Judah attacked Jerusalem, ‘‘and had takon it, and 
smitten it with tho edgo of tho sword, and set the city 
on fire ;” and they took thither Adonibezck, who died 
there in captivity (Judg. i. 4—8]. This success of 
udah seems to have been partial and temporary, for 
we read in tho very same chapter that ‘‘ the children 
of Benjamin could not drivo out tho Jebusites that 
inhabited Jerusalem, but tho Jebusitos dwell with the 
children of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day” 
(ver. 21]. With this may be compared the statement 
in chap. xix. 10—12, The fact was, that the Jebusites 
retained the stronghold of the place. It was not till 
David’s time that they were dislodged. How the 
Jebusites fancied their position impregnable, and how 
David got possession of the fort, may bo scen in 2Sam. 
vy. 6—9; 1 Chron. xi. 4—8. This victory put David 
in possession of tho castle of Zion, which received the 
special appellation of ‘‘ the City of David.” The seat 
of government was now transferred from Hebron to 
Jerusalem, which was fortifiod, repaired, and enlarged. 

The distinct history pf Jerusalem may be said fairl 
to commence with its complete reduction by David. 
It at once becamo the eae of the kingdom, and 
assumed an importance which it cannot have previously 
possessed. Dayid orected thero for himself a splendid 
palace [2 Sam. y. 11]. The Philistincs soon after 
marched against Jerusalem, but were defeated before 
they had time to attack it [vs. 17—21]. A second 
attempt had a like result [ys. 22—25}]. Tho next 
{ event was the removal of the ark to the city 

om Kirjath-jearim, and its location in a tent whic 
David had prepared for it. Some timo aftor this, tho 
king Goncared the projoct of erecting at Jerusalem 
a magnificent temple for Divine worship. Though 


not permitted to carry out this pious design, he was 
allowed to collect materials for ip Sam. vii.J. Nearly 
at tho closo of his life, the pestilence which God sent, 
as a chastisement for the numbering of the le, fur- 


nished tho occasion for solecting tho site of the Temple. 
The site was the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebu- 
site, where an altar was erected and sacrifice offored ; 
the same spot is also called Mount Moriah. - Except 
for a time during the robellion of Absalom, David 
remained at Jerusalem to the end of his days; at 
Jerusalem also he was buried (i ings ii. 10). 

Under Solomon the city becamo yet more con- 
spicuous. The threo great works of this king were, 
‘his own houso, and the houso of the Lord, and the 
wall of Jorusalom round about” [1 Kings iii. 1), In 
various ways ho enlarged, beautificd, and strengthened 
the city, of which he was tho great improver. Solo- 
mon died and was buried in Jorusalem, and Rehoboam 
succeeded him. The revolt of Joroboam and the ten 
tribes diminished the influence of the city, but it con- 
tinued as tho metropolis of the two tribes. Ita glory 
was tarnished by the idolatry of Rehoboam and somo 
of his successors, which provoked the Divine judgments 
i the city. Thus even in Rohoboam’s reign, 
Shishak king of Egypt camo against Jerusalom, and 
lundered its Templo and palaces of their treasures 
1 Kings xiy- 25, 26}. This event took place 975 B.c, 
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and is commemorated by an Egyptian monument still 
existing.. In Jehoram’s reign, the Philistines and 
Arabians attacked and spoiled Jerusalem [2 Chron. 
xxi. 16, 17]. During subsequent reigns its internal 
history wears a chequered aspect, which is yery much 
determined by the c ter of the successive rulers, 
as idolatrous or otherwise. Thus while Ahaziah an 
his mother Athaliah were in power, there was con- 
fusion and the decay of religion; but when tho suc- 
cessful revolt of Jehoiada had placed Joash upon the 
throne, the institutions of idolatry were abolished, and 
the Temple and its ordinances were restored [2 Chron. 
xxiii. 1—21; xxiv. 1—16]. After Jehoiada died, Joash 
relapsed into idolatrous practices; and, to turn away 
Hazael, king of Syria, from Jerusalem, stripped tho 
Templo and the a a of their treasures and gave 
them to him (2 Kings xii. 17, 18; 2 Chron. xxiv. 
17, 18}. Joash was slain by his own people in the 
court of the Lord’s house, and Amaziah his son suc- 
coeded ; but during his reign Jerusalem was sacked 
by the Israelites under Joash king of Israel (2 Kings 
xiv. 13, 14; 2 Chron. xxv. 17—24], At § time 
400 cubits of the city wall were demolished. Azariah, 
or Uzziah, mado some additions to the defences of the 
city [2 Chron. xxvi. 9]. In the wicked reign of Ahaz, 
Jerusalem was besieged by Rezin, king of Syria, and 
Pekah, son of Remahah, king of Israel, with no other 
success, than to frighten Ahaz into an alliance with 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, to whom, in fact, he 
- gave the treasures of the Temple and of the palace 
2 Kings xvi. 5—8; 2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21]. This 
worthless monarch took the utensils of the sanctua 
and cut them in pieces, shut up tho Temple, an 
built pagan altars at every corner in Jerusalem. He 
died 3.c. 726, and was followed by Hezekiah, who no 
sooner reached the throne than ho re-opened the Temple 
and repaired it, and rostored the priests and Levites 
and the ordinances of true religion. Idolatrous build- 
ings, and rites, and objects were removed, and it 
seemed as if Jerusalem would return to its ancient 
piety and glory (2 Chron. xxix.—xxxii.]. ezekiah 
added to the fortifications of the city, and improved its 
water supply (2 Kings xx. 20]; but when menaced 
by the king of Assyria, he stripped the Temple 
and the palace of their wealth once more, and surren- 
dored them to tho enomy; Jorusalem itself osca 
2 Kings xviii, 13—xix.]. After the death of Heze- 
_ (B.0. 698), Manasseh’s idolatry led to the repro- 
duction in Jerusalem of the abominations of Ahaz, and 
the same state of things continued under Amon [xxi.]. 
The actession of Josiah brought about a change for 
poo and the Temple and its services were rostored 
coat while idolatrous objects and practices wero put 
away [xxiii]. In the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, xing of Babylon, came and plundered the 
Temple, and took the king away captive, about n.c. 
607. Under his successor, Johoiachin, Nebuchadnezzar 
again sent to Jerusalem, spoiled the Temple once more, 
and not only devastated the city, but removed an 
immense number of captives (2 Kings xxiv. 1—16; 
2Chron. xxxvi. 5—10). The rebellion of Zedekiah 
against Nebuchadnezzar led to a two years’ sicge of 
Jerusalem, which issued in its complete overthrow, 
and the destruction at once of the Temple, the city, and 
the kingdom. This catastrophe is assigned to B.C. 588, 
but the seventy years of the Babylonian captivity are 
usually dated from 8.c. 606. It is supposed that the 
series of final disasters to Jerusalem involvea a capture 
of the city by Pharaoh-nechoh, about 3.c. 610 [comp. 
2 Kings xxiii. 31—35; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8, 4; 11—21 


d| him a house at Jerusalom” [Ezra 


. | after, 


During the period of captivity Jerusalem lay deso- 
late ; but in B.c. 536 , king of Persia, issued an 
edict, authorising the Jews to return to rebuild the 
Temple, and restored the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had taken away. The great king uses tho remarkablo 
words, ‘‘ The Lord’ God ... hath c me to build 
i, 2), or though he 
had received a jal revelation to that effect. Josc- 
phus, indeod, saa that Cyrus learned the will of God by 
reading the prophecies of Isaiah concerning him [Isa. 
xliy. 28; xly. 1—13], and adds the remark that Isaiah 

ve these predictions one hundred and forty years 

‘ore the Temple was demolished [‘‘ Antiq.,” xi. L, 2]. 
Tho first carayan of returned captives consisted of 
about 50,000 persons in all, and they had no sooner 
arrived, than zcal for the restoration of the Temple 
began to show itself. Under their leaders, Jeshua and 
Zerubbabel, the work ogre for a time, but was 
afterwards impeded by tilo schemes, until the 
decree of Darius removed remaining obstacles, and 
the Temple was at last finished (B.c. 515). From the 
prophecies of i and Zechariah we gather that 
not a few of the returned exiles were anxious for the 
erection of their own houses in state and splendour, but 
were not sufficiently zealous for the restoration of the 
Temple and of the public works. Hence, when Ezra, 
and afterwards Nehemiah, came to Jerusalem, they 
found much yet remaining to be accomplished. Ezra’s 
first work (B.c. 457) was the regular constitution of 
religion; in fact, his labours bear distinctively the 
character of a religious reformation, With Nehemiah 
it was different; the desolation of Jerusalem, and the 
unfortunate condition of the people, moved him. The 
affecting narrative of what preceded and followed his 
arrival at Jerusalem is one of the most © ever 
written. Ho at once set about rebuilding the wall, and 
finished it, in spite of much obstruction. In conjunc- 
tion with Ezra and others, Nehemiah did a t work 
for Jerusalem, which now, once more, fairly took its 
place among important citics. The chronological diffi- 
culties connected with Nehemiah’s first and second 
administrations are considerable, but need not now be 
discussed. 

Here the Old Testament records of Jerusalem end, 
and for four centuries or more we are dependent on 


ped | Josephus, and casual information, such as is to be 


gathered from the Apocryphal books. The Persian 
rule was as merciful as could be expected, but one of 
tho Persian generals, Bagoses, ‘out of revenge for a 
murder committed in the Temple, not only profaned 
the Temple, but for seven years compelled the Jews to 
pay a tribute of fifty chokele for every lamb offered in 
the daily sacrifice (Josephus, ‘‘ Antiq.,” xi. 7, 1]. 
Alexander the Great spared Jerusalem, which Jose- 
phos says ho visited, and having been shown the pre- 
ictions of Daniel concerning him, offered sacrifice in 
the Temple, and treated the priests and the city kindly 
{‘« Antiq.,” xi. 8]. Ptolemy, one of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, 18 also said to have offered sacrifice at Jerusalem 
after he took possession of it [‘‘ Antiq.,” xii. 1]. In 
the year B.c. 245, Ptolemy Euergetes visited the city, 
and offered many sacrifices and gifts in the Temple; 
and the same is recorded of Ptolemy Philopator abaee 
five-and-thirty years later, although ho imprudently 
attempted to enter the most holy place. Antiochus tho 
Groat also published a decree in favour of the Temple. 
Under Antiochus Epiphanes, Greek lux invaded 
and corrupted the city, especially through Jason, who 
acquired the high priesthood by base means. Soon 
the erie and extortion of the governors 
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caused an insurrection, which seems to have been 
satisfied Pyithe death of the bencipel offender, Lysi- 
machus. tigated by Jason, who had fled from 
Jerusalem, but returned again, Antiochus Epiphanes 
came and took the city and plundered it, with im- 
mense slaughter of its inhabitants, and the expatria- 
tion of multitudes into slavery. He also spoiled and 
polluted the Temple. Continued cruelties, extortion, 
and profanations drove the Jews to revolt, and inau- 
gurated the heroio struggles of the Maccabees. Tho 
worship of God was restored by Judas Maccabeus 
about B.0. 164, three years after th 
been zapwunly dedica ge es Olympius. Judas 
resolved to expel from the citadel the Syrian garrison, 
which was still stationed there, and which cruelly 
harassed those who visited the Temple. The attempt 
‘was not successful, and an army from Antioch laid sie 
to the city, which capitulated at length on honourable 
terme—terms which Lysias, who commanded the hostile 
forces, disregarded so far, that he destroyed the wall 
which protected the Temple as soon as he entered the 
city. It is impossible here to enumerate all the inci- 
dents connected with Jerusalem in these troubled 
times; but in B.o. 143 the Jews obtained their inde- 
pendence, and were erned by their own rulers for 
eighty years. Jerusalem was besieged by Antiochus 
idetes about B.C. 135, and only secured peace on hard 
conditions. Pompey the Roman captured Jerusalem 
in B.C, 63, and demolished the city walls. From this 
time the city and kingdom became tributary to Rome. 
Twenty years after its conquest by the Romans, tho 
walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt by Antipater, and the 
city was soon fortified as before by a decree of Julius 
Cesar. The city was plun by the Parthians 
(B.c. 37), and besieged by Herod two years later. The 
result of this siege was the establishment of Herod as 
king of the Jews, and the abolition of the Asmonean 
dynasty(x.c. 34). Herod built a theatre and an Aprhts 
theatre at Jerusalem, and introduced games including 


combats between men and wild beasts, to the great 


annoyance of the Jews. In B.c, 21 he founded a new 
upon Mount Zion ; he then built a castle called 
erodium; and in B.0. 16 ho began the erection of a 
new Temple, which was not finally completed for many 
, Herod was succeeded by Archelaus econ after 

© birth of Christ, and in A.D. 12 Judea became a 
Roman province, under a Roman procurator. Under 
the jurisdiction of Pontius Pilate, the procurator, 
Jesus Christ was crucified. Regal authority was once 
more restored in the person of Herod Agrippa (A.D. 38), 
and he, having become king of all Palestine, went to 
Jerusalem and offered gifts and sacrifices in the Templo 
(a.D. 42). Like his grandfather, he was fond of build- 
ing, and added materially to Jerusalem, erecting a new 


y resided at Jerusalem, observing Jewish 

laws and customs, and diod a.p. 45. After hima 
tor, Cuspius Fadus, was appointed, and before 

ong Herod Agrippa’s son was permitted to assumo 
regal dignity, although the rocuratorship was con- 
tinued in the persons of Tiberius, Cumanus, Felix, 
Festus, Albinus, and Florus. Herod's temple was 
finally completed in a.p. 64, and two years later com- 
menced the famous Jewish war which led _to the 
destruction of the Temple, city, and nation. 
records of this war, and the great siege of Jerusalem, 
our chief authority is Josephus, on whom we must 
necessarily de for most of tho details. Some 
curious and Sits matter is also contained in Tacitus 
[‘* Hist.,” ii., v.} We may add references to Sueto- 


uarter, called the ‘new city,” on the hill Bezetha. | p: 
He generall 


e holy Temple had | ceeded 
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nius [*‘ Titus,” y.] and Dion Cassius [book lxvi.] for 
additional allusions to tho fall of Je: em, Titus and 
the Roman forces conquered the city after unparalleled 
efforts on both sides, and a terrible amount of suffering 
within the city. Tho destruction of Jerusalem ia uni- 


versally assigned to a.D. 71. Several of the classical 
authors speak of Jerusalem: most of these are cited 
by Cellarius 


“ Geog. Antiq.,” iii. 13], and by Reland 
(In Palioet.”), ee ; a 


The subsequent. history of Jerusalem must be still 
more rapidly indicated. lius Adrianus, who suo- 
d fajan, rebuilt Jerusalem, which he called 
Elia Capitolina; and he erected there a Temple of 
Jupiter on the site of the Temple of God, forbidding 
the Jews, on penalty of death, even to come to the 
city. This provoked the rebellion of Cozba, or Bar- 
cocab, which was a fanatical outbreak, and was sup- 
Pome only after immense bloodshed (Jahn’s “Hob, 

m.,” sec. 162}. Other authors mako Domitian tho 
restorer of Jerusalem under the name of Capitolias; 
and some say that Bar-cocab, or Bar-chocheba, ro- 
volted and assumed the title of Messiah, before Adrian 
built his Temple. In any case, the impostor collected 
sufficient forces to enable him to scizo Jerusalem and 
many other places; and his claim to be the Messiah, 
‘the star of Jacob” (Bar-chocheba means, ‘son of a 
star”), was admitted by, many, including the great 
rabbi Akiba [Munk’s ‘“‘ Palestine,” p. 605; Milman’s 
‘* Jews,” iii. 18]. Meanwhile, Christian converts settled 
at Aélia, and the names of eminent bishops of Alia, or 
Jerusalem, begin to appear in histo 3 ee 

The conversion of Constantine to Christianity power- 
fully affected the fortunes of Jerusalem. His mother 
Helena and himself devoted much wealth and atten- 
tion to the erection of churches in Palestine. The 
most famous of these churches is that of the Holy: 
Sepulchre, finished in a.p. 335. Pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem now became fashionable, and were a source of 
influence and riches. Julian the Apostate encouraged 
the Jews in their desire of rebuilding the Temple, and 
contributed liberally for this Parpoe, It is recorded 
that the work was stopped repeated outbreaks 
of fire from tho Seca which were viewed as ex- 

reasions of Divine disfavour. This last fact is attested 

y Ammianus Marcellinus [lib. xxii. 1], as well as by 
sundry Christian authors. At the Council of Chalce- 
don, in A.D, 451, the bishop of Jerusalem was honoured 
with the title of ‘‘ patriarch.” Eighty years later, tho 
Emperor Justinian repaired the C ow of tho Holy 
Sepulchre, and built a new one dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, supposed by many to have stood whero the 
mosque el-Aksa now stands, if this be not tho very 
mosque itself. By that time there is abundant eyvi- 
dence of the superstitious vencration attached to many 
laces in Jerusalem. But a chango was impending, 
and in 614-15, the city was taken by the Persian 
general Shaharbarz, whom Chosroes II. had sent 
against it. The slaughter of multitudes of Christians, 
and the dovastation of thoir churches, was one of tho 
distressing results of this capture, “by the united 
efforts of Jews and Persians,” says M. Munk, who 
adds that the Jews ‘‘revenged themselves upon tho 
Christians for the cruel persecutions and all the humi- 
liations by which they had beon oppressed for ages. 
It is said that 90,000 Christians ed in this cap- 
ture of Jerusalem ” [‘‘ Pal.,” p. 612]. Jerusalem was 
soon restored by tho zeal of the Emperor Heraclius, 
and flourished in until a.p. 636, when if was 
besi by the Aiceniinens: under Kaled and Abu- 
eae city capitulated to Omar, who had 
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arrived from Medina, and who granted peace on 
honourable terms. Omar ordered a mosque to be 
built on the site of the Temple. : , 

From this time the lot of tho Christians in Jeru- 
salem was far from enviable; but we must omit the 
details of the history of the city under its Moham- 
medan masters, and pass at once to tho period of the 
Crusades. Six aeated thousand Crusaders started 
from Europe in A.D. 1096, but only fifty thousand 
reached tho borders of Palestine, which they did in 
May, 1099. On Juno 7 of that year they sat down 
before Jerusalem, which they entered on the 15th of 
July, massacring the inhabitants without distinction 
of ago or sex. Godfrey of Bouillon was appointed 
head of a new Christian kingdom, but died after a 
year’s rule, and was succeeded by his brother Bald- 
win I. The kingdom thus established by super- 
stitious fanaticism maintained its existence, partl 
with honour and partly with dishonour, throug 
many les until, in 1187, Jerusalem was once 
more surrendered to Moslem authority, and thus, with 
little interruption, it has continued to ae Pree: day. 
In 1219, the Sultan Malek Kamel ordered the demo- 
lition of the walls and towers, except those of the citadel 
and the Great Mosque. Soon after, he even offered to 
rebuild the fortifications, and to restore Jorusalem and 
other places on certain conditions, which the Christians 
refi However, in 1229, Jorusalem was ceded to 
the Christians, on condition that it remained unfor- 
tified ; but ten years lator the began to fortify it, and 
again lost it. In 1243, the Christians once more took 
possession, but only for o short time; and since then 
it has always been in Moslem hands. From its final 
surrender to the Miohammedans it became politically 
unimportant, but has always been prominent as tho 
centre of attraction to Jews, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians, all of whom regard it as a holy city. Pilgrims 
especially have left us notices of it in tho fourteenth 
and two following centuries, since which time it 
has become better known in Europe. Jerusalem has 
formed a part of the Ottoman empire‘since 1519. Its 
actual walls were erected in 1542. The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was burned in 1808, but was rebuilt 
on the same model. It is unnecessary for us to pursue 
our record further. Theannals of the sacred city can, 
with few interruptions, be traced back to a period 
many centuries before Rome was founded, or Grecian 
civilisation existed. At any rate, from tho days of 
Joshua to our own, and perhaps from Abraham’s 
time, it has been the habitation of living men. Many 
forms of idolatry have prevailed there, and the Cres- 
cent now towers above the Cross: but there David 
sang, and prophets prophesied; there Jesus tho Son 
of God, our Saviour, taught, and wrought his miracles, 
and shod his blood for our redemption; there tho 
Church was first planted, and the shadows of the Law 
were superseded by the Gospel light; there myriads 
of holy men have lived sada No city in the 
world been honoured of God as this has, and yet 
none has witnessed greater sins, greater cruelties, or 

reater sufferings. Of tho chequered past we have said 

ut little, compared with what might havo been said; 
of the present we may almost exclaim with the pro- 
phet, ‘‘ How doth the oly sit solitary!” To the future 
wo may be permitted to look forward with hope; and, 
indeed, many believo that Jcrusalem is destined to 
enjoy an amount of glory and happiness far beyond 
snything in tho bygone ages, 
TATISTICS OF THE O1Ty.—A few words only must 
suffice on this subject. We have absolutely no means 


whatever of ascertaining the actual population of 
Jerusalem at any early period. At David’s census 
(z.c. 1017) the men of Judah were 500,000, but how 
many of these dwelt in Jerusalem we know not. After 
the Captivity the number must have been comparatively 
small; but Hecatsus of Abdera, who lived in the reign 
of Ptolemy Lagos, speaks of Jerusalom as about fifty 
furlongs in circumference, and inhabited by 120,000 
men, or thereabouts [Josephus ‘‘ Against Apion,” 1. 22). 
Possibly the actual population of the city had seldom 
or never beon greater than 120,000. But when wo 
come to tho times of Josephus, we find numbers which 
at first sight create considerable difficulty. It must 
bo remembered, however, that thero w 1), the 
stated population; (2), the troops for the defence of 
tho city; (3), in times of danger great multitudes fied 
thither from the country for refuge; and (4), at some 
festivals, as the passover, myriads went there for reli- 


gious purposes. Dr. Whitty, in his interesting work 
on tho “ Water Supply of Jerusalem,” demonstrates 
that the greatest possible resident population could at 


no timo havo exceeded 202,882, and probably it was 
never ordinarily so many. In more recent times the 
numbors have, of necessity, greatly fluctuated: Dr. 
Robinson estimated it a few years ago at 11,000, viz. :— 
Mohammedans, 4,500; Jews, 3,000; and Christians, 
3,500 [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” i. 421]. Josephus estimated the 
circumferenco of the city at thirty-three furlongs; and 
Dr. Whitty makes the total area of the ancient city 
nearly 480 acres, and of the modern city nearly 214 
acres. 

TorpoGRAPHY OF MopERN JERUSALEM.—The most 
seine view, of the city is to be had from its eastern 
side. Coming up from the Jordan valley past Bethany, 
and crossing the top of Olivet, as you wend your way 
down the slopes of the mount, you come to a certain 
angle, where the city bursts at once upon your sight—a 
most glorious prospect—just where our Saviour saw it 
on that memorable visit when he stopped and wept over 
tho doomed city. Few travellers, however, enter it for 
the first time from this side. Generally, they arrivo 
from the west, along the road from Jaffa. To the 
Biblical studont, who has read and moditated so much 
concerning the Hol City, the first glimpse, from what- 
ever point ho catchos it, is a most thrilling one—a 
moment never to be forgotten. Having reached the 
Jaffa gate, we shall most probably meet a medley com- 
pany of Arabs, Fellaheon, with their asses, who have 
come to the city from the neighbouring villages to sell 
their produce, and Bodouin, with their peculiar and 
picturesque head-dress—their prancing horses fastened 
to a peg iu the ground—and pouring forth the Arabic 
gutturals from the very depth of their throats. At 
present we shall not enter the city, but from this point 
we will walk leisurely around it, pointing out objects 
of interest as we meet with them. 

But before starting, let us take a general glance at 
tho situation of Jerusalem. This comparatively level 
mountain top, upon which we now stand, is a kind of 
table land, some 2,200 feet above the level of tho 
Mediterranean, running into a narrow point at ite 
south-eastern end. Upon this point Jerusalem is 
built. It is not flat, but consists of elevations and 
depressions which can be defined, notwithstanding tho 
vast amount of rubbish which covers the place—the 
ruins of the ancient city. With the exception of tho 
northern side, it is surrounded by deep valleys, or 
rather ravines, confined by hills rising to a much 
higher elevation than that upon whist the city is 
built. Thus, the Mount of Olives, the Mount of 
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JERUSALEM, FROM TIE MOUNT OF OLIVES. (FROM A PHOTOGRAMT. ) 


Offence, the Hill of Eyil Counsel, seem to form a sort 
of high and eternal wall of defence to it. It was to 
this feature of its Ee POETSELY the psalmist referred, 
when he said, ‘‘As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people 
from henceforth even for ever ” [Ps. cxxv. 2]. 

Although Jerusalem thus stands on the top of the 
mountain, and at a high olevation above the level of 
the sea, still, as the mountain chain is lower hero than 
it is in tho north and further south, Jerusalem is not 
the highest city in Palestine. Saphet in the north, 
and Hebron in the south, are much higher; the former 
situated at an elevation of 2,770 feet, and the latter at 
that of 2,800 above the sea. 

From the south, and beyond tho walls of the city, 
a depression runs in a northerly direction up to 

mascus gate, dividing the city into two. The 

southern end of 't this valley, including about one-third 
of the Temple enclosure, is called the Tyropmon, and 
the remainder northward the Mill Valley. The cb 
of hill on its eastern sido is divided into three—the 
northern portion called Bezetha; the middle, com- 
prising the Haram, or Temple enclosure, Moriah; and 
the southern let ee eh tein dn a 
Tyropocon, at the point we havo indicated, is suppo 
by many, to make an angle, and, taking a westerly 
direction to the Jaffa gate, divides the western ridge 
into two hills, the southern called Zion, and the 
northern, Acra. Both ridges have a gentle declivity 
to the valley, the eastern being somewhat the steepest. 
The western is the highest of the two; consequently 
the city on that side is higher thgn the Temple mount. 


The highest point in the city is in the north-western 
corner, within the limits of Acra. 

We will now go round the city, beginning at the 
Jaffa gate. On our right, about 670 yards distant 
north-west, is a large tank, 316 feet long by 219 fect 
broad, and 18 fect deep. By Euro it is called 
the Upper Pool of Gihon, but by the natives Birket 
el-Mamilla, It is an artificial pond, and is generally 
considered to be one of the ancient reservoirs. Hero 
poe a Anos pally SSemneeet rk this 

pper Pool the Assyrians pitc eir camp [2 Kings 
au 17]; and here tho prophet Isaiah was com- 
manded to meet King Ahaz (Isa. vii. 3]. Proceeding 
down tho rugged path, with tho city on our left, wo 
come to » causeway crossing the narrow valloy, and 
carrying over it the aqueduct constructed by Solomon, 
as is generally supposed, to bring water from his pools 
beyond Bethlehem to tho Temple mount. In the year 
1855 this aqueduct was partially destroyed. A littlo 
lower down, somo 750 yards from the Upper Pool, wo 
come to the Lower Pool of Gihon (Birket es-Sultan), 
in part excavated out of the rock, and partly brick. It 
measures 592 feet in length, with a moan breadth of 
260 feet, hnd some 40 feet deep. Being out of repair, 
it seldom or never holds any water. 

Following the path, which becomes still more rugged 
as the valley contracts, wo leavo on our left, built on 
the summit of Mount Zion, the English Protestant 
schools, and close by them the English burying- 
ground. Shortly after, tho valley narrows into a mere 
glen, being hemmod in by the steep declivity of Mount 
Zion on tho one band, and the rocky side of the Hill of 
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Evil Counsel on the other, where it assumes the name 
of Valley of Hinnom ;-but is called by the natives, 
Wady er-Rababi. Somewhere in this glen—probably 
at its lower entrancoe—were performed the horrible 
rites of Moloch [2 Kings xxii. 10; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
6, &c.}; one of its ancient names was Tophet [Isa. xxx. 
33; Jor. vii. 31], signifying, according to some, ‘‘plea- 
sant valley’ (seo ‘‘ Mus. of Class. Antiq.,” May, 1853 
—Supplement}, on account of its favourable charac- 
ter for garden purposes; and the present cultivated 
plots, growing olive and other fruit trees, may be the 
remains of its former beauty. On the right, up on tho 
mountain, just overlooking the valley, is Aceldama, 
or ‘‘tho field of blood,” identified by tradition with tho 
sad fate of the traitor Judas[ Matt. xxvii. 3, &c. ; Acts 
i, 8, 19]. A kind of square chamber, sunk in the 
earth, is shown as tho charnel-house wherein strangers 
were buried; and even the tree upon which Judas 
hung himself is pointed out to the credulous faithful. 
Lower down, on the side of the hill, are several 
ancient tombs hewn out of the rocks. Some of theso 
were ovidently of first-c workmanship, and ex- 
tremely old, some possib y dating back to a period 
previous to the taking of the city by David. The 
valley at its lower entrance opens into the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, or the Kidron, and their junction forms a 
kind of triangular plain, from two to threo hundred 
yards long on each side. Here, in all probability, 
were situated the king’s gardens [Neh. iii. 15; Song of 
Sol. vi. 2, 11]. Tho upper part is still distributed into 
gardens, watered from the Pool of Siloam; and the 
whole area might be mado a most fruitful and flourish- 
ing plantation. 
ollowing the path past the north-eastern corner of 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, wo soon come to one of the 
most ancient and interesting objects around Jeru- 
salom, tho Well of Job, or rather Joab ee Eyub). 
In Scripture it is called En-rogel, ‘‘ the fuller’s foun- 
tain.” It oxisted, and was even famous, in the timo 
of Joshua, and was specified as a mark on the boun- 
dary line between the tribes of Benjamin and Judah 
Roahs xv. 7; xvili. 16]. It was here Jonathan and 
imaaz stayed, when Absalom had taken possession 
of Jerusalem, that they might carry the nows of the 
prupeodings to David Pe Sam. xvii. 17]. And it was 
ere, also, Adonijah mado a feast when he aspired to 
usurp the throno of his father [1 Kings i. 9]. The 
covering of rough stone-work over the well, and the 
tank of similar wor ip beside it, havo ro- 
mained for ages much in the same present condition, 
and are probably of ancient date. e well itself is 
not a spring, asthe term ayin would lead us to su 
pose; but an artificial well, partly hewn out of the 
rock, and partly built. A section of it is given in 
Whitty’s ‘‘ Water Suppl of Jerusalem,” furnished 
by Mr. Finn, late H.B.M. Consul at that city, from 
which we learn that the well is 130 feetin depth, bein 
built for an eiride aH of pai ro 
masonry, follow 30 feet of large rough-squared 
masonry, the yemaining 60 feet having been hewn out 
of the natural limestone rock. This well drains tho 
valley, and contains a large supply of water. . 
Returning from En-rogel, and keeping to our right, 
we pass a piece of ground used by the neighbouring 
farmers in est time as a threshing floor, where, as 
in anciont times, the oxen still tread out the corn 
Hos. x. 11]; but more commonly the threshing is 
done by means of a wooden car, without wheels, which 
is over the grain by the oxen. Further on wo 
come to a large mulberry tree, where, according to 


tradition, Manasseh caused the prophet Isaiah to be 
sawn asunder; and, owing to its old and decayed 


a ce, being su! by a wall of loose stones, 
@ pilgrims readily beliove the legend. We have now 
arrived at the bottom of the depression already re- 


ferred to as apathy es of Josephus, dividi 
Mount Zion on tho left from Ophel on the right, an 
running nearly in a straight line northwards to the 
Damascus gate. Passing under the rocky face of 
hel, we come to the traditionary Pool of Siloam 

( yin Siluan). It is a kind of oblong tank, partly 

ewn out of the rock, and partly built with masonry, 
measuring 53 feet in longth, 18 feet in width, and 19 
feet in depth. The water flows into it ang an open 
channel from 2@ artificial cave a few yards 
distant. This cave is entered by a few steps. The 
water enters it by a conduit tunnelled through the 
rock from the Fountain of the Virgin, higher up the 
valley. The stream, after ng through the pool, 
has, a few yards off, been partly dammed by the 
people of the adjoining village of Siloam for the pur- 
pose cf washing their clothes, and then divided into 
small streams irrigate the gardens below. It is - 
doubtful, however, whether this be the Scriptural 
Siloam ; that fountain, most likely, stood lower down, 
within the valley of the Tyropoon. 

Continuing our course northward, and before de- 
scending into the valley, wo may have a fair view of 
the sin i opposite, on the brow of the Hill of 
Corruption, Kefr Siluan, or ‘‘ village of Siloam.” Tho 
dwellings are principally caverns in the rocks, faced 
with amat h where the people and their flocks live 
promiscuously. 

And now wo are fairly in tho Vulloy of Jehoshaphat, 
or, more correctly, Wady Yehoshafut. It is not a 
valley, according to our eorcomd idea, but a narrow, 
barren glen. It is difficult to know how the name of 
Jehoshaphat became connected with this wady. It 
may be from the Jewish idea that this glen will be the 
scene of the fulfilment of Joel's prophecy [Joel iii. 12); 
but the fee speaks not of a ndchdl, but an 'emek 
(pny), a broad, sweeping valley. And the brook Kidron 


has no existence, except after a heavy winter shower, 
when a tempo stream, or rather rill, is formed, 
which, however, dies away guskly With theso 
trifling exceptions, the stony of the Kidron is 
always dry. 

Opposite the vi , under the rocky side of Moriah, 
we come to the Torta of the Virgin. ch 80 called from 
a silly monkish legend, but designated by the natives, 
Ayin um eddurrage, ‘‘ the fountain mother of steps.” 
It consists of 2 moderate cavern, the bottom of which is 
some twenty-five feet below the surfaco of the ground, 
and is ed by descending two flights of twenty- 
six stops cut in tho rock, worn by the bare feet of the 
natives as smooth as polished marble. The bottom 
of the cave which forms the well is about fifteen feet 
in length, and six in width. The water flows into it 
with perfect silence, and nothing could be more do- 
scriptive of it than the words of the prophet, ‘‘the 
waters of Shiloah that f° softly” [Iea. vii. 6). The 
flow is not constant, but irregular. The traveller 
may possibly find it quite dry; and yet in o few 
minutes it may have rison even beyond its ordin: 
limits. This singular phenomenon, though attribu 
by the faithful to miraculous agency, is explained upon 

© principle of a natural syphon. We have already 
mentioned that this fountain is connected with the 
Pool of Siloam by a remarkablo conduit cut through 
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the very heart of the rock in a zigzag form, measuring 
some 1,750 feet, whilst th 
is only 1,100 feet. a 
_ Continuing along our rugged path, on our right are 
innumerable gravestones, covering the sido of {fount 
Olivet. It is the Jewish burial-ground, where many 
nerations of the children of Abraham are at rest. 
eath, and close to our path, is a group of tombs, 
thaps the most remarkable around ferdeslei attri- 
uted by tradition to Zechariah, Jamcs the Just, 
Absalom, and Jchoshaphat. As wo pursuo our path, 
the valley becomes more cheerful ; the rocks and tombs 
give room to a thin sprinkling of olive and other trecs. 
A few minutes more will bring us to what, according 
to tradition, is the most solomn and interesting spot 
around Jerusalem—the Garden of Gethsemane. It is 
situated at the foot of Olivet, not a hundred yards from 
the bed of the Kidron ; and until lately, the traveller 
had the pleasure of snjoving it in all its natural sim- 
plicity. It was a stony plot of ground, some fifty paces 
square, surrounded a@ low wall of loose stones, 
and enclosing eight olive trees of considerable anti- 
uity, but certainly not so old as many in Palestine. 
eving them, however, to be the identical trees 
under which the Saviour and his disciples sat, pil- 
grims have for ages knelt and ee them with 
tears. But now, for some years past, the Latins have 
contrived to surround it with a high and well-built 
wall, and to adorn it with all kinds of beautiful 
flowers. 

Close by, on the northern side, is what is called the 
Tomb of the Virgin. Originally, it was an extensive 
cavern; but in modern times it has been converted 
Be. ST cares and a een aie aes is 

a flight o or sixty steps, and the c ies 
deep under the of ie matter, As we Hace 
the supposed tombs of Joachim and Anna are pointed 
out on the right, and that of Joseph on the left; 
whilst 3 1s down in the east of the church. The 
different Christian communities have their altars here, 
and attend regularly for service. 

From this spot, climbing by a rugged ee worn 
in 'the rock by the tread of ages, loss than half a 
nile will bring us to the summit of Olivet, near the 

i of Jebel et-Tur, where stands the remains of 
the Church of the Ascension, built by Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great, about A.D. 326, accordin, 
to tradition, on the spot where the Saviour ascend 
to heaven; here is also shown the print of his last 
footstep! Near to this is a tower, from the topo 
which a most extensive view is obtained, stretc 
over the wilderness of Judea, the Jordan valley, an 
the Dead Sea, to the mountains of Moab, Descend- 
ing towards Gethsemane, and almost at any point, 
Jerusalem is seen to the greatest advantago—one of 
the most beautiful, and certainly one of the most 
interesting sights in the world. The city, lying on 
an inclined Sa eastwards, is stretched out before 
the observer like a map, so that nearly every house is 
seen ; and the houses being all built of the native white 
limestono, it gives to the place at this distance tho 
ad aaah of a city of palaces. The noble sanctuary, 

-Haram es-Sherif, covering the whole top of Mount 
Moriah, where once stood the Temple; the beautiful 
Mosque ‘of Omar, with its ul aud matchless 
dome; the fountains; the whole area studded with 
various irees, the olive, cypress, acacia, as in ancient 
times (Ps. li. 8; xcii. 13], impart special onchant- 
=e to a scene, where all around appears so sterile 
an 
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Crossing the dry bed of the Kidron by a small arch, 


© distance, in a straight line, | wo leave the valley, which continues its course in a 


north-westerly direction for some 2,000 yards, and 
ascending tho steep towards the St. Stephen’s gate, and 
sing along through the Mohammedan cemetery, we 
eave on our left, near tho city wall, an old reservoir, 
now called Birket Hammam Sitti Mariam, measur- 
ing about ninoty feet in length, by fifty in width, and 
some fifteen to twenty deep. Turning with the wall 
at its north-eastern angle, wo pass an ancient fosse, 
lying close under tho wall. About one hundred yards 
further on, we come to another old reservoir (Birket 
el-Hejjch), about forty fect square, and twenty feet 
deep. On our right is an extensivo pluntation of olive 
trecs, covering the plateau on the northern side of the 
city. Pr ing in our path about three hundred 
yards or more, we como to what is called Jeremiah’s 
Cave, where tradition says thet prophet was im- 
priced. In this grotto, which is carefully guarded 
y the Mohammedans, tho prophet’s bed is shown, in 
the form of a rocky shelf about eight feet from the 
ground; as also the spot where, according to the 
same questionablo authority, ho wrote his Book of 
Lamentations. About half-way between this and the 
Damascus gate is an entranco under the city wall, 
through which you creep with some difficulty into a 
very extensive subterranean quarry, extending appa- 
rently even under the Temple area. There is every 
reason to believe that stones for the use of the Templo 
buildings wore quarried here. Having passed the 
Damascus gate, there is nothing of importance to 
attract attention till we arrive at the Jaffa gate, 
except the new buildings of the Russians, which look 
more like a citadel than anything else. 

Having made the circuit of the city, let us for a 
moment review the course of the wall. The present 
wall measures from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, 
and from thirty to forty feet in height, according to 
the nature of the ground. It has many salicnt angles 
and square towers, with battlements and loopholes. 
On the top a path, protected by a breastwork, runs 
all around, where the traveller may walk and study 
the character of the ground to the greatest advantage. 
He is not allowed, however, to proceed along tho 
side of the Mosque enclosure, and is frequently inter- 
rupted by the bigoted soldiors at the Jaffa gate. In 
this wall there are four principal gates, nearly facin 
the cardinal points. These are the Jaffa gate (Ba 
el-Khalil), on the west; the Damascus gate (Bab es- 
Shams, or Bab el-Amud), on tho north; the St. Ste- 
phen’s gate (Bab Sitti Mariam, or Bab Hotta), on tho 
east; and the Zion gate (Bab en-Neby Daud), on tho 
south. There is another, but not always open, the 
Bab el-Mogharibeh, leading down towards En-rogel. 
Besides these, there are three old ones walled up— 
among them the beautiful Golden gate, in the eastern 
side of the Mosque enclosure. : 

STrEETs.—Tho principal street, if we may so call it, 
runs nearly in a straight line the whole length of the 
town, from the Damascus to the Zion gate, dividing 
the Christian from the other quarters. Another, cross- 
ing this in the bazaars, runs in a straight line from the 
Jaffa gate to the Temple arca. Another runs from 
about tho centro of this in a northerly direction, past 
the Church of tho Holy Sepulchre, into Via Dolorosa, 
which commences at the Latin convent near the 
north-western angle of the city, continuing its course 
due east, when, near the Temple area, it makes a 
short bend to the north, and then continues in & 
straight line eastward to St. Stephen’s gate. There 
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appearanco of the streets is seen from our ilhastra- 
tions. ‘Tho widest is narrow, and most of them are 
unevenly payed. ; 

’ Warrr Suppty.—dJerusalem stands almost unique 
[in regard to the supply of water. — There is not a 
‘single apring withia the city, nor in its immediate 
vicinity, And Dr. Whitty has shown, in his work on 
the subject, that the physical character of the place 
precludes the construetion of an artesian well. The 
-way in which the city is supplied is by making cis- 
terns, which are rendered water-tight by a kind of 
cement; and during the rainy season letting the rain- 
water flow into them. One or more of such cisterns 
belong to almost every house, beside a few public ones. 
The water thus collected supplies the inhabitants 
during the dry season. When the rains are later than 
October, in which month they sre expected to fall, 
“water becomes searce, and is then supplied principally 
‘from En-rogel at a very high price, as it probably was 
in ancient times [lam. v. 4]. Heneo the anxiety of 
the people and their rulers, from the earhest days, to 
ruake public wells and reservoirs. We have already 
mentioned several of these outside the city. The moat 
jmportant and interesting of those within it are the 
‘following :--1. The Pool of Heackiah (Amygdalon}, 
situafel about 140 yards north-east of the Jaffa gate. 
PTids about 240 feet in length, 144 in breadth, and 
/10 deep—suilicient fo eontain 345,600 enbie feet. 2. 
| Helena’s Cistern, so ealled in honour of the mother 


eriph > 


of Constantine. Jt is situated near the Church of the 


; , Holy Sepulchre, under the Coptic convent. 3. Poel af 
are many ofher streets and blind alley< foe tedious to yy 


nofiee ; but the above are the principal. ‘The honses | 
* q rs 4 a 

are of stone, and substantially hailt. The oa. 
i 

3 

3 


lothesda (Birket os-Serain}, a large reservoir, adjoin- 
‘2 the Harani, clase by the St. Stephen’s gate. It is 
about 366 feet long, 180 broad, and 70 deep, exclusive 
af much rubbish, but new quitedry, 4. The Fountain 
of the Bath of Healne (Ayin Hammam-esh-Shefgh), 
is situated In a lower part of the city, in the valley or 
depression that mins from tho Damascus gate through 
the aty, and some forty yards fron: the central entrance 
to the Haram. This singular reservoir—as it seems fo 
he--was discovered, or rither made known to the non- 
Mussulman world, by Me. Walcott, of Amerea, in 
42. A few persens have been admitted ta it sines, 
but no thorough examination has been made. a. 
Mekhersch, or Birket cl-Obrat, Is situated in the same 
valley, further south, and clase by the most southern 
entrance te the Haran. It is a covered reservoir, 
about eighty-four feet lony, forty-two broad, and 
twenty-four deep, The aqueduct from the pools be- 
pyond Bethlehem, aseribed to Solomon, passes close 
by, and probably supplied this reservoir in ancient 
times. 6. Tho subterranean cistern: of the, Temple. 
This is situated near the southern end of tho Temple 
area, In front of and close to the Mosque el-Aksa, It 
was first discovered by Dr. Barclay, who describes it 
to be 736 feet in cireult, and forty-two in depth ; and 
eapable of containing not much Joss than two raillion 
igallons. Tt was evidently made for tho purpose of 
supplying abundance of water for the service ef the 
\"Femple; and is, most probably, one of the great works 
of Solomon. This, undoubtedly, is the vast cistern 
jraferred to by several ancient authors, and sald, in the 
jApoeryphal book of Ecelesinsticus [1 3], to be “in 
Peompaes as tho sea.” There are other cisterns in’ the 
| Temple area, ws Well as in the town itself; but the 
i 
' 


;prinerpal are those named,-and are, beyond all doubt, 

| ranains of the ancient and Biblieal Jerusalém. > 

) Prstic Buttprxos,--‘There are ne public buildings 

[in Jerusalem worth our notice exeept religions edifices, 
and these we shall now describe as briefly as possible, 
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1. The first that demands our attention is tho Mosque 
of Omar. But here we must premise a few words 
concerning the inclosure within which it stands. It 
is the ground upon which once stood the Tumple, on 
which account the Jews call it Métkém hammikdash 
(wape7 Dip>), ‘ the holy place; and the Moslems, El- 


Haram es-Sherif, ‘the noble sanctuary.” It occu- 
pies nearly a square of about thirty-five acres. Its 
measurements are about 1,000 feet on the north, 900 
on tho south, 1,500 on the east, and 1,600 on the west 
side. It is surrounded by a high wall, with eight 
doors, five on the western side, and three on the 
northern. These are closely watched by Moslem 
soldiers, lest any Jew or Christian should entcr the 
holy place. Within the last ten years, however, 
Christians and Jews have been admitted by the go- 
vernor on several occasions, and by this means a moro 
correct knowledge of the place has been obtained. 
Near tho centre of the area is the Kubbet es-Sakhrah, 
or “‘ dome of the rock,” as the Moslems call it, better 
known to Europeans as tho Mosque of Omar. It stands 
upon a platform paved with slabs of the ordinary flag- 
ging stone of the country, measuring 450 feet from 
east to west, and 550 from north to south; gradually 
rising about fifteen feet above the gencral area; and 
reached by a flight of steps. The building itsolf is 
an octagon, every side measuring sixty-seven feet, 
and has four doors facing the cardinal points. The 
lower division of the wall is composed of various 
coloured marbles, arranged in elegant patterns. The 
dome itself is covered with lead, surmounted by a 
large gilt crescent. Inside, the building is divided 
into three compartments, Firstly, a corridor, about 
thirteen feet wide, runs round the entire building, 
having eight massive piers placed at equal distance, 
with sixteen marble Corinthian columns, distributed 
in pairs between each two of the columns. Secondly, 
another corridor, running round the building, but 
measuring about thirty feet in breadth, which has four 
massive piers, and twelve marble Corinthian columns, 
These aro connected by arches, from which spring 
the circular walls that support the dome, measuring 
sixty-six feet in diancter, The wall and the dome 
are ornamented with stucco gilt, after the Arabesque 
style. The dome is of exquisite propor tipag: and un- 
equalled for its beauty; but evidently not so ancient 
as the body of the mosque: the latter, with its 
Corinthian columns, is supposed by somo to have 
formed’ part of the Jewish, or pagan Temple, but by 
Mr. Fergusson to bo the original Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Thirdly, the sacred railing. The origin of 


the great sacredness attached to this mosque, second | 8Te 


only to the one in Mecca, is the large stone from 
which it takes its name—es-Sakhrah, ‘‘the rock.” It 
is an irregular block, about sixty feet in length, and 
fifty-five in breadth, and varying from ten to fifteen 
in height, inclining southwards, occasioned, we are 
told, by Mohammed standing upon it to mount his 
celestial*beast Borak for the nocturnal journey, and 
leaving on its south end his footprint, whilst on tho 
other side are the prints of the fingers of the angel 
who held the rock when it moved. It is surrounded 
by a gilt iron railing, and covered with a crimson silk 
canopy. Tho Mohammedans have innumerable tra- 
ditions concerning it, and amongst them that it stands 
suspended in the air. It seems like a part of the 
native rock, which has been hewn off all round, and this 
alone is left to t out the top of Moriah. Whether 
it marks out site of Araunah’s threshing-place 
(2 Sam. xxiv, 16, 18], and whether it had any imme- 
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diate connection with the Tabernacle and Temple, are 

uestions we cannot enter into at present. ([See 
dewere.] Near the south-east corner 1s an excavated 
chamber, irregular in form, to which there is a descent 
by a flight of stone steps. It is the sacred cave, accord- 
ing to Mohammedan tradition, where Abraham, David, 
Solouont and Jesus were wont to pray. In the centre 
of its floor is a circular slab of marble, which when 
stamped upon returns a hollow sound, showing that 
there is some kind of excavation beneath. It is called 
by the Mohammedans, Bir Arruah, “the well of souls,” 
and surrounded with many idle legends. Many specu- 
lations have been advanced regarding it, but nothing 
satisfactory or trustworthy is yet known. 

There is one other building within this enclosure de- 
manding @ ing notice—the Mosque cl-Akss. The 
term Medjid el-Aksa, or ‘‘ most distant sanctuary” 
(i.e., from Mecca), is applied by the Mohammedans to 
the whole enclosure, but is by Europeans confined toa 
single building. This stands at the southern end of the 
enclosure. It consists of a nave, and six side aisles. 
It measures nearly 300 feet from north to south, and 
200 from east to west. The piers and columns (some 
sixty or more in number) differ greatly in size, ma- 
terial, and architectural character. Some are evi- 
dently Roman, and others Saracenic. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre. —In many respects 
this is by far, to tho Christian, the most intercst- 
ing building in Jerusalem. It is situated a little to 
the west of the street that runs from the Bazaars 
to the Damascus gate. It was first erected by Con- 
stantine the Great, or rather, by his mother Helena, 
ovor the supposed tomb of our Saviour. It has been 
destroyed and rebuilt time after time; consequently, 
the present church is of modern dato, except portions 
of the front, which may be anterior to the time of the 
Crusades. It consists of an irregular block of building, 
comprising all the traditional spots connected with tho 
dea: asl banal of the Saviour; it therefore includes 
both Calvary and the sepulchro wherein Jesus was 
laid. Calvary and the sepulchre wore outside the city, 
but it is asserted that the city has been extended in 
that direction, and hence we now find Calvary and the 
sepulchre conveniently located within the city, and 
under the one roof of a church. In the same church 
are shown many other wonders, including Adam's 
tomb, and those of Melchisedek, Joseph, and Nico- 
demus ; the places where Mary stood when Christ was 
anointed, where Christ appeared after tho resurrec- 
tion to Mary Magdaleno and to his mother, and whero 
the cross was found 300 years later. All this and a 
at deal moro has been brought within tho walls 
of this church, by the ingenuity of priestcraft, or the 
credulity of superstition, or both. The church is 
divided between the different Christian sects (Protes- 
tants excepted), whose monks and priests live within 
it, to perform their various duties regularly both day 
and night; but it is in the custody of the Moham- 
medans, to whom various payments are maile by the 
credulous Christians, who flock to see and venerate tho 
impositions crowded within the walls. The whole of 
the eastern half, a few nooks excepted, as well as 
several rooms in the western, belong to the Greeks; 
the south-western to the Armonians; the north-western 
to the Latins; a room or two to the Syrians; and two 
more to the Copts. 

Convent of St. James.—This belongs to the Arme- 
nians, and is located in their quarter on Mount Zion, 
near the palace of their patriarch. It is the ¢ 
establishment of the kind-in Jerusalem. Attached 
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to this convent is a very valuable library. But its 


greatest treasures, to those who can believe in them, 
are its relics. Here is shown the placo of the martyr- 
dom of James the brother of Sohn, the identical 
stone slab which covered the door of the holy 
sepulchre, and the very spot where the cock stood 
when he crowed three times before Peter had com- 
pleted the denial of his master ! 

House of St. Murk.—This balongs to the Syrian 
Christians, and is the residence of their bishop. 
Among its relics are the door at which Peter Brockedd 
and the font wherein the Virgin Mary was baptised ! 

Convent of Constantine.—This convent belongs to the 
Greeks. Connected with it is the chapel, called Con- 
stantine’s Church; the tinkling bell of which, calling 
to early prayers a little after midnight, disturbs the 
whole neighbourhood. 

The Latin Convent.—This is situated not far from 
the north-western angle of the city. It is the resi- 
denco of fifteen Franciscan monks, all Spaniards, 
under the direction of a superior, who bears the title 
of Guardian of the Holy Land, 

Abyssinian Convent.—This convent is immediately 
south of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. There is 
nothing remarkable connected with it, excepting that 
within its spacious court is shown the olive-tree in 
which, tradition says, the ram substituted for Isaac 
was caught by the horns! Tho tree is covered with 
tags, placed there in honour of it by pilgrims. 

The Coptic Convent.—This building is close by the 
last mentioned, but demands no further notice, 

The Tomb of David, or En-Neby Daid (the Prophet 
David). This stands on the southern top of Zion, 
outside the walls, It is an irregular block of building, 
faintly resembling the form of a cross, and measuring 
about sixty feet by thirty. In somo respects this 13 
one of the most interesting buildings in Jerusalem. It 
covers the traditional tomb of King David, but for this 
there is no authority. A building existed here in the 
fourth century, believed, by the Christians of that age, 
to be the ‘* coenaculum,” or upper chamber, where our 
Saviour ate the passover with his eel mer and insti- 
tuted the Lord’s Supper. It is guarded with more 
jealousy than even the Mosque of Umar. 

“hriat’s Church.—This building stands on Mount 
Zion, a little to the south-east of tho Jaffa gate, und 
belongs to the Protestant Mission in connection with 
the Churches of England and Prussia. 

There are other public Christian buildings, but those 
named are the principal; and also “plas or more 
legendary spots—such as the place whero Simon took 
the cross, and the house of Dives—but not roquiring 
enumeration. 

The Great Synagogue is situated in the midst of tho 
Jewish quarter, and belongs to the Sephardim com- 
munity. It is a curious building, composed of four 
oblong rooms, in the fashion of a squuro, and facing 
one central reading-desk, almost forming four dif- 
ferent chapels, with one large pulpit for all. 

ANTIQUITIES.—No city in tho world has beon so 
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Goliath’s Castle, Kalah Jeldd, as it is now called by 
the natives, which stands at the north-western corner 
of the city, and joins the present wall. It is in ruins, 
but some of the lower parts still remain. There is 
reason to believe that it belonged to the ancient walls. 
Some suppose it to be the Tower of Psephinus, de- 
scribed by Josephus. 

The Citadel (El-Kalah) is close by tho Jaffa gato 
to the south, and upon tho wall, at imparts to 
one of its towors unusual interest is the supposition 
that it is the remains of the Tower of Hippions, 
described by Josephus, from which he takes his mea- 
surements of the city. This, however, is still a matter 
of dispute. 

Jews’ Wailing Place.—This is by the western side 
of the Temple area, some hundred yurds from tho 
south-western corner, northwards. Here we meet 
with a portion of the wall which has tho nine lower 
courses of much larger stones than the rest, and is 
evidently much older. The Jews, from an early period, 
have purchased permission to resort here to wail over 
the fate of their capital and nation, and to entreat the 
Almighty for their speedy restoration. They meet 
here in large numbers, both males and females, on 
Fridays and holy days. : 

Bridge-—Passing from this spot southwards, we 
come, near the south-western cornor of the Temple 
area, to the remnant of an ancicnt bridge, first noticed 
by Robinson and Smith. It is, beyond doubt, of 


ancient date, and built of the largest stones to be 
found anywhere within or without the city. 
Temple Vaults.—Within tho Temple enclosure, at 
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Substructions under the Temple Area. (From a Sketch.) 


frequently destroyed and rebuilt as Jerusalem, and to| tho south-castern corner, are vaults of great magni- 
no remains in tho world can thoro be attached so | tude, and once of no small beauty, represented in the 


great dn interest as to those of the Holy City; but 
hitherto the harvost has been extremely scanty. Tho 
reason for this is evidont. The present city is entirel 
built upon the ruins of the former. The rubbis 
covers whole area, and to a depth, in somo places, 
of sixty feet and upwards. In pointing out the fow 
remains of antiquity already made known, we shall 
commence ‘with 


abovo illustration. They extend from tho eastern wall 
to tho Mosquo el-Aksa. The vaults measure about 
300 feet from east to west, and 200 at the widest 
part from north to south. There aro other substruc- 
tions within the area, especially under the Mosquo 
el-Aksa, represented in the next illustration ; and we 
hope that the time is not distant when these most 
inverenting remains will be thoroughly explored. 
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ANCIENT SUBTERRANEAN VAULT DISCOVERED UNDER THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 


Portions of Old Wall.—Most visitors to Jerusalem 


mention that certain portions of the wall have remained 
from ancient times, but we cannot help arriving at the 
conclusion that these also are post-Biblical. (See 
illustration, vol. i., on p. 296.) 

ANCIENT JERUSALEM.—The topography of ancient 
Jorusalem—that is, of Jerusalem as it stood till its 
destruction by Titus—has been a subject of sharp and 
angry dispute among a host of authors, and will pro- 
bably continue to be so for many years tocome. Our 
object here is not to enter into details, but rather to 
point out a few general outlines, to guide the further 
investigation of the student ; and this can be done, we 
presume, with some degree of confidence. The only 
authentic sources to guido us in this inquiry are the 
Bible and Josephus; and these, compared with the 
physical features of the locality, are sufficient for our 
present purpose. 

We have already seen that the platform upon which 
Jerusalem stands is divided into two parts by a valley, 
which commences outside the Damascus gate, rather 
broad and shallow at ita beginning, but decpenin 
rapidly in its course southwards, until it unites wit 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near the Pool of Siloam. 
This is the only unmistakable valley within the boun- 
daries of the city, and divides the platform upon which 
the city stands into two nearly equal parts. Tho 
two ridges run parallel to each other, the western 
being much the higher, but both sloping to meet in 
the valley. Upon theso two ridges we find the city 
to have been built from the first; and this fact is our 
only sure guide in attempting to trace its topomrenn ys 

n King David came against the city, we find that 


the fortified place stood upon the eastern ridge, which 
he mado his dwelling-place, and called it after his own 
name, the City of David [2 Sam. vy. 7—9; 1 Chron. 
xi, 5—7; comp. Josephus, ‘* Antiq.,” v. 2, 2]. What 
was the Jcbusite name for this stronghold and its 
buildings we have not now the means of knowing; but 
David called it Zion, which means ‘‘fort.” The Jcbu- 
site city stood mostly upon the western ridge. David, 
however, built his own house on the eastern ridge, in 
his own city; and it was here that he pitched a tent for 
the ark of God [1 Chron. xv. 1]. On the same ridge 
Solomon built the Temple, on a spot which was called 
Moriah (2 Sam. xxiv. 15—17; 2 Chron. iii. 1). The 
Templo stood upon a higher point of the ridge than the 
City of David [2 Chron. v. a. The City of David camo 
to be the royal residence: hence the Scriptural allusions 
to going down or up between the Lord's house and 
the king’s palace (2 Kings xx. 5; 2 Chron. xxiii. ate 
Eventually this eastern ridge, including the Temple 
area especially, was called by tho general name of 
Zion, or Mount Zion, whilst the city on the western 
ridge assumed the name of Jerusalem. To keep this 


distinction in mind gives point to a great number 
of ges in the Old Testament. For example— 


‘They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 
iniquity” [Micah iui. 10]; ‘* For in Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem shall be deliverance” [Joel ii, 32]; ‘* This 
is the hill which God desireth to dwell in” (Ps. Ixviii. 
16]; ‘This Mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt” 
(Ps. lxxiv. 2]. 

In course of time the city buildings oxtended to- 
wards tho north of the Temple, and part of them 
assumed the name of a new city; but this is ren- 
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dered in the authorised yersion “college.” [Sco 
COLLEGE. } ; 
We have now, upon 


clear Scriptural authority, laid 
s firm basis for 


r er inquiry. It would in- 
teresting to endeavour, before proceeding further, to 
locate the various parts and buildings named in the 
history of Jerusalem; but the want of space forbids it. 
We must notice, but can only mention, the most im- 
portant event in the subsequent history of the city that 
renders any assistance in understanding its topography 
—namely, the rebuilding of tho walls under Nehemiah. 
Nothing is more vital to the whole subject than a 
correct location of tho gates and towers; and the only 
authentic document to guido us is the one given in 
the Book of Nehemiah [ui., xii.]. These two chapters 
taken together give us all the gates of tho city as 
they formerly stood. In endeavouring to fix their 
position, it is necessary to bear in mind tho geogra- 
phical relation which tho persons meationed cos to 


the parts of wall repaired by them; tho names of the 
gates as significant of the character of parts they occu- 
pied; and tho referenccs to them elsowhere in Scrip- 
ture. In the New Testament there are no important 
teferences to assist us: our only authority here‘ is 
Josephus, - But before we examine this author it is 
necessary to mako one remark—viz., that between the 
times of Nehemiah and Josephus, tho general nomen- 
clature of the town had been changed. When and 
how this occurred, it is not for us now to inquiro: the 
fact is, we believo, beyond all rational dispute. Joso- 
hus ‘calls-the western ridgo, or hill, Zion; but more 
Fequsatly'the Upper Market.- There is nothing more 
certain: in the wholo Bible ‘narrative than that the 
Temple mount was Zion. : In his ‘‘ Wars of the Jows” 
A E y., chap. iy.], where he-devotes a chapter to tho 
iption ‘of the city, Josephus says that it ‘‘ was 
built upon two hills which are opposite to one another, 
and have a-valley to ‘divide them: asunder, at which 
valley the corresponding -rows of houses on both hills 
terminate. “Of thee hills, that which contains the 
Uppor City is much higher, and in length more 
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Accordingly, it was called the Citadel 
‘(he was tho father of that-Solomon who built’ this 
, Temple at the first), but it is by us called the Upper 
Market-placo. But the other ‘hill! which was cotled 
_Acra, and sustains the Lower City,-is of: the shaj 

| of a moon when she is horned.” Observe how he 
_ characterises the two hills. The one which sustained 
the Upper City was, we are told, much tho higher, and 
in longth moro direct. And such exactly is the western 
ridge, compared with the eastern. But if wo stop at 
the Jaffa gato, as many eminent authors do, and con- 
| sider the valley of which Josephus speaks, to run from 
that point in a straight line to the Templo area, and 
thence southwards, separating thus the upper and lower 
cities, the historian’s description becomes at once con- 
tradictory and unintelligible. If the two hills be these, 
the one to the south, and the other to the north of tho 
Jaffa gate, the Upper Market was neither higher, nor 
in length more direct. The highest point within the pre-. 


by King David 


VIEW. IN THE ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 


sent city is tho Castle of Goliath, as already mentioned ; 
and consequently, Acra must have been the higher of 
the two. | But if we take tho two hills to bo the ridges 
already described, the western to bo the Upper City, 
and the eastern the Lower City, then tho language of 
the historian becomes perfectly correct and intelligiblo. 
The whole western ridge ts much hiyher than tho 
eastern, and in length moro direct, as may be seen 
from the map. Moreover, the hill which sustains tho 
Lower City, wo are told, is gibbous, or of the shapo 
of the moon when sho is horned. To apply this to 
the western ridge would divest it of all semblance of 
truth; but it is by no means an inapt description of 
the eastern ridge from:the southern end up to the 
Damascus gate. Let tho reader examine the map 
and judge for himself. Again, the historian describes 
the valley thus, Paka bes ga Teronoe i Cheees 
mongers, as it was called (#.¢., the eon), and was 
shat hich, as we before said, distmguished the hill 
of the Upper City from that of the Lowor, extended as 
far as Siloam, for that is the name of a fountain which 
hath sweet water in it, and this in great plenty aleo” 
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“ Wars,” v. 4, 1]. Taken in connection with what 
is said of the two hills, this description of the valley 
leaves no room for a doubt, in our own mind, that 
Josephus refers to the deep valley that still divides 
Jerusalem, commencing at the Damascus gate, and 
ending at the Pool of Siloam. One word more. He 
goes on to say, “But on the outsides these hills are 
surrounded by deep valleys, and by reason of the pro- 
cipices belonging to them on both sides they are every- 
whee impassablo.” Nothing can be more correct and 
descriptive than these words, according to tho plan we 
have assigned to tho ancient city—the Upper City 
surrounded on the west and south by the deep valle 
of Gihon or Hinnom; and the Lower, on the sout. 
and cast, by that of Jchoshaphat. Tho position occu- 
pied by the city may be understood moro clearly by an 
exploration of its environs, one of which is represented 
in tho illustration on tho preceding page. ; 

Tho ancient Biblical name, City of David, had in 
the time of Josephus died away, or had followed Zion 
to the Upper City. He, however, places Ophel and 
Bezotha rightiy on the eastern ridge, just whero we 
have seon the true City of David, tho Temple, and the 
second city stood. He also calls the Lower City, Acra 
(‘fortress’), not merely because a Syrian fortress had 
been built on the eastern ridge, but perhaps un- 
wittingly, becauso the ancient name Zion had still 
lingered on that side of the valley. And elsewhere 
ho distinctly indicatos that tho Lower City was situated 
on that side; his words are, ‘‘On the next day tho 
Romans drove the robbers out of the Lower City, and 
set all on fire as far as Siloam” [‘‘ Wars,”’ vi. 7, 2]. 

Further than this we may not follow the subject. 
Thus far our path has been sufficiently clear, and to 
enter into details would lead us into endless discus- 
sion, Let the reader, if anxious to carry his investi- 
gation further, study the Biblo and Josephus, with the 
nap of Jerusalem before him. Ho may also consult 
among othors the following works :—Williams’ ‘‘ Holy 
City,” 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1849; Barclay’s ‘‘ City of 
the Great King,” Philadelphia,” 8yo, 1857; Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” 3 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1856; Fergusson’s ‘‘ Ancient Topography 
of Jorusalem,” 8vo, London, 1847; ‘* Museum of 
Classical Antiquities,” April and May, 1853; Schaffter’s 
‘Dio Aechte Lage des Meigen Grabes,” 8vo, Bern, 
1849; Tobler's ‘‘Golgotha, seine Kirchen und Kléster,” 
Byo, 1851; Sepp's ‘* Jerusalem,” 1864, 

JERUSALEM, Tnr New. Jerusalem is sometimes 
regarded symbolically. This is the case in the last 
nine chapters of Ezekiel, where tho prophet gives a 
description of the city, the Templo, and the land, 
which is generally, though not universally, understood 
in a figurative sense. St. Paul (Gal. iv. 26}, describing 
the spiritual church, says, ‘‘Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all.” And again 
(Heb. xii. 22], we read of ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem.” 
St. John, also, in the last two chapters of the Revela- 
tion, describes the New Jerusalem in terms which are 
highly figurative. Some of theso passages are con- 
fess y very obscure. Ezekiel Patuane esigns to set 
forth the future grandeur and glory of the Church ; 
but in what way we cannot certainly affirm. St.Paul, 
in the first place referred to, seems to speak of heaven; 
and in the second, of the state of grace and salvation. 
St. John appears to coincide in intention with Ezekiel, 
from whom, however, ho differs in the brevity of his 
Gererpace and in his details. For the investigation 
0 
sitors of the prophetical Scriptures. 


controverted texts we must refer to the expo- | ad 


JERUSALEM—JESHUA. oh 


JERU’SHA, possession ; the daughter of Zadok, and 
wife of Useiat cis of Judah (2 Kings xv. 33]. me 


2 Chron. xxvii. 1, the name is written ‘‘ Je 
JERU'SHAH. [See JERvsuA.] 


JESAT'‘AH, salvation of the Lord. 1. One of the sons 
of Hananiab, and a grandson of Zerubbabel [1 Chron. 
iii, 21]. 2. A Benjamite, and the ancestor of some 
of those who were selected to reside at Jerusalem after 
the captivity [Neh. xi. 7]. 

JESHAI'AH. 1. Ono of tho sons of Jeduthun, who 
assisted at the musical services of the Temple [1 Chron. 
xxy. 3, 15]. 2. A son of Rehabiah (1 Chron. xxvi. 
25), and a descondant of Moses. The name is written 
‘‘Tsshiah” in 1 Chron. xxiy. 21. 3. Ason of Athaliah, 
and chief of the house of Elam [Ezra viii. 7]. 4. One 
of the descendants of Merari, who returned to Jern- 
salem after the captivity [Ezra vili. 19). 


JESHA‘NAL, ancient; one of the cities of Jeroboam 
captured by Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 19]. From its con- 
nection with Bethel, it is probable that it was not far 
from it. 

JESHARE'LAH, God is upright, or the uprightness of 
God; one of the sons of Asaph [1 Chron. xxv. 14}, 
called Asarelah in ver. 2; an thaps related to the 
Azareel of vs. 4, 16, from which word, indeed, First 
thinks Jesharelah is derived. 


JESHEBEAB, father’s dwelliny ; one of David's 
priests [1 Chron. xxiv. 13]. 


J Ss uprightness ; @ son of Caleb [1 Chron. 
i. 18). 

JESHIMON, wilderness ; aterm applied to a district 
on the border of the Dead Sea. Pi and Peor are 
said to look towards Jeshimon [Numb. xxi. 20; xxiii. 
28). From these passages we may gather that the 
word described the wilderness east of the Dead Sea. In 
Deut. xxxii. 10, the word has been translated ‘‘ wilder- 
ness,” and refers to the peninsula of Sinai; so also Ps. 
evil. 4; Isa. xliii. 19. e find it again left as a proper 
name in 1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24; xxvi. 1, 3, where it 
seems to refer to tho hilly wilderness country of Judah 
west of the Dead Sea. {See BETH-JESUIMOTH. ] 


JESHI'SHAI, grey-headed ; a Gadite, named in the 
genealogical list in 1 Chron. v. 14. 


JESHOHAT'AH, humbled of the Lord ; a Simeonite, 
and head of his family, He assisted in the conquest of 
Gedor, and of the Amalekites, in the reign of Hezekiah 
(1 Chron. iv. 36-—43], 


JESH'VA, Jah is a helper; another form (1) for the 
name of Jehoshua, or Joshua, the son of Nun [Neh. 
vili, 17]. 2. (1 Chron. xxiv. 11.] The same as Jeshua 
(Ezra i1. 36]. 3. One of the Levites appointed ‘‘to dis- 
tribute the oblations of the Lord” under the religious 
reformation carried out by Hezekiah [2 Chron. xxxi. 
15]. 4. The son of Jehozadak, or Jozadak, who was 
carried awey. captive under Nebuchadnezzar. In tho 
first year of Cyrus (B.c. 536), Jeshua came up at the 
head of the priests to Jerusalem, where he at once 
built an altar, inaugurated the daily and other sacri- 
fices, together with the Feast of Tabernacles, and the 
set feasts of the Lord. In the sccond year of the 
return from Babylon, Jeshua with Zerubbabel pre- 
sided at the laying of the foundations of the second 
Tomple, and afterwards declined the help which the 
adversaries of Judah and Benjamin Sitarod in building 
it. Jeshua is called ‘* Joshua the son of Josedech, the 
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hizh priest’ (Ilagg. i. 1]. From the remarkable 
chapters Zech. iii., vi., it is clear that Jeshua, or 
Joshua, is a type of Jesus Christ, not only in his 
name (which is the same), but in his office as a 
crowned high priest, the rebuker of Satan, and as 
‘*the man whose name is the Branch,” the builder of 
tho Temple, ‘‘a priest upon his throne,” and the coun- 
eellor of peace. 5. A Levite at the time of the return 
from Babylon [Ezra ii. 40], probably the same as the 
father of Ezer [Neh. iii. 19]. 6. One of those who 
returned with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem; the head of 
one division of the children of Pahath-moab [Ezra ii. 
2, 6; Neh. vii. 7, af 7. One of the towns at which 
the children of Israel dwelt after their return from the 
Babylonish captivity [Neh. xi. 26]. 

JESHUAH, the name of the ninth head in the 
twenty-four courses of priests [1 Chron. xxiv. 11]. 


JESH'URUN, the upright one; a poctical name for 
the people of Israel [Deut. xxxii. 15; xxxiii. 5, 26; 
Iss. xliv. 2]. -~ 

JESTAH, aged man of the Lord. 1. One of those 
who joined David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. 6]. 2. A 
son of Uzzicl, and grandson of Kohath [I Chron. 
Xxiti. 20). 

JESTMIEL, made of Gud ; a Simeonite, in the reign 
of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv. 36]. 

JESSE, Jehovah is existing ; son of Obed, and the 
father of David (Ruth iv. 17). Although so illus- 
triously connected, on tho one side with Ruth, and on 
the other with the king and psalmist of the chosen 

ple, but few particulars of Jesso's life have been 
hieded down to us in the sacred narrative. His resi- 
dence was at Bethichem, and he was advanced in yeurs 
and the father of a numerous family at the time when 


his youngest son David was anointed by Samuel to the 
kingly o 5 Sam. xvi. 10, 11; xvii. 12]. That the 
hostility of Saul.towards David extended also to his 


family, and involved them in considerable danger, and 

ibly, also, entailed loss and privation, may be in- 
ere from the statements in 1 Sam. xxii., where we 
find David’s brethren and all his father’s house taking 
refuge with him at Adullam [ver. 11], and David him- 
self soliciting safety and protection for his fathor and 
mother at the hands of the king of Moab [ver. 3]. 
From this time nothing further 1s recorded of Jesse; 
his name only appears subsequently as that of David's 


people from their sins” (Matt. i 21]. It may be 
regarded as his personal name, as distinguished from 
his official title, ‘‘Christ,” #.e., Messiah, or the Anointed 
One {see Cinist]; and, consequently, suggests the 
circumstances connected with the personal histiry of 
our Lord's birth, life, and death. 

The date of the birth of Jesus has been a matter of 
great dispute, and is still an unsettled question. It is 
payee admitted that the reputed, or Dionysian, 

ate 1s erroneous, and the amount of error is variously 
reckoned as from one to seven years. Any discussion 
of tho claborate calculations on which those opinions 
have been supported would be much more curious than 
important, and would therefore be unsuitable to the 
design of the 4 sere work. The bases of possible 
reckoning are the following :—(1.) Thedeath of Herod 
the Great, which followed soon after the birth of our 
Lord, after a reign, according to Josephus, of thirty- 
four years from tho death of Antigonus, and thirty- 
seven from his own acknowledgment of the Romans 
eens Xvii. 8]. (2.) Tho date of the star by which 
the wise men from the East were guided to Bethlehem. 
Kopler, Ideler, and in this country Rev. C. Pritchard, 
identify it with a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, 
which took fers seven years before the Dionysian era. 
Dean Alford, in his commentary, accepts this theory 
in its main features, and supports it on the ground 
that we ought not to ‘‘introduce miraculous inter- 
ference where it does not appear to be borne out by 
the narrative.” A stronger reason for rejecting the 
astronomical explanation than this principle supplies 
cannot well supposed; for the miss words of the 
narrative imply that the star was sufficiently near the 
earth to identify the house ‘‘ where the young child 
was;” and a theoretical objection against admitting 
its miraculous character is singularly out of placo in 
connection with that most stupendous of all miracles, 
the incarnation of the Son of God. All calculations of 
this kind must, therefore, be dismissed as unworthy of 
attention. (3.) The census taken by Czsar Augustus 
—a fact which has no certain recognition in profane 
history, but is in the highest degree probable in itself. 
The acre difficulty alleged to arise from tho state- 
ment of St. Luke, ‘‘ this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria” [Luke ii. 2], is 
removed either by the supposition of Zumpt that 
Cyrenius (also called Quirinus) was twice governor 
of Syria, or by simply interpreting Luke's words of 


father, and as the root whence should spring through | a census begun at the order of Augustus under Herod 
the line of his illustrious son the promised Messiah | the Great, leted under Qui- 


[Isa. xi. 1, 10]. [See Davip.] 

JES'UI, equal; an Asherite, founder of the family 
of the Josuitcs, who wero included in the census taken 
on the plains of Moab before tho entrance into Canaan 
[Numb. xxvi. 44]. 

JESUITES. [See JEsur.] 

JESU’RUN [Iea. xliy. 2]. [See Jesnurun.]} 

JE'SUS ('Inoove) is the Greek form of Joshua, or 
Jeshua, which word is the contraction of Jchoshua 
(‘help of Jehovah,” or ‘“‘ saviour”). The name was 
of frequent use among the Jows. It is applied in 
the New Testament Scriptures to (1) Joshua tho son 


of Nun [Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. v5 2) to Jesus, sur- 
named Justus (Col. iv. 11]; and (3), above all, to our 
blessed Lord and Saviour 


JE'SUS CHRIST. Tho namic was given by direc- 
tion of God, through the angel, in a dream to Joep, 
*¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall saye 
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ut only Poca pati 
rinus. (4.) The date of our Lord's baptism, compared 
with the forty-and-six years over which the rebuilding 
of the Temple of Herod extended. From these data 
elaborate calculations have been made, tho general 
result of which renders it probable that the vulgar 
era is wrong by about four years, and that our Lord 
was born A.U.c, 754, or B.C. 4. As to the month, 
similar varieties of opinion exist. Efforts have been 
made to settle it by ascertaining in what portion 
of tho year ‘‘the course of Abia” would be called to 
discharge ministerial functions in the Templo; since 
this would enable us to fix the date of John’s birth, 
and henco tho date of tho birth of Jesus. Calculations 
mado on this basis with oqual industry havo issued, 
however, in very different conclusions— Wieseler fixing 
on January 10th, and Greswell on April 5th, as the 
actual date. For any practical purpose the question 
is utterly unimportant, and we apayubelieve that, had 
it not been so, it would not have been left doubtful. 
It is not, however, destitute of interest, but, without 
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attempting to speak with certainty, the month of Nisan, 
paneeroading to parts of March and April, B.c. 4, 
may be accepted as the most probable date. j 
o reign of Herod the Great was fast drawing to 
its close, when tho birth of Jesus took place. His 
reputed father was a rosident at Nazareth, who was 
lineally descended from the house of David, and 
though himself a poor man, carrying on the occu- 
pation of a carpenter, was yet the hereditary heir 
of tho throne of Judea. It is commonly admitted 
that Mary, our Lord’s mother, was a cousin of Joseph, 
and claimed the same royal descent. Both appear 
to have been persons distinguished for picty and 
virtue. The mingled generosity and justice of Juseph’s 
character wore indicated in his feelings towards Mary, 
on the discovery of her pregnancy; and tho character 
of Mary herself is also indicated in tho fact that she 
was accustomed to accompany her husband in his 
riodical visits of devotion to Jerusalem, since the 
‘ormal provisions of tho law did uot extend to females, 
though Rabbinical rules required attendance once a 
ear. It was in accordance with their character of 
evout Jews that, instead of being enrolled after the 
Roman custom, at their place ot ordinary residence, 
they travelled to Bethlehom for tho purpose, thus 
ublicly asserting their descent from ‘‘ the house and 
Teaen of David.” The little town being crowded 
with visitors, the confinement of Mary took place under 
circumstances singularly contrasted with her own and 
her husband’s hereditary claims, and still moro with 
the divine majesty of the Son of Mary, begotten of 
the Holy Ghost. The worship of tho shepherds and 
the adoration of tho magi gave, however, predictive 
intimation of his offico and work, and presented, as it 
were, the first-fruits of Jew and Gentile at the mani- 
festation, or epiphany, of the incarnate God, who was 
the desire of nations, and the hope of all tho 
ends of the world. The prophetic songs of Anna and 
Simeon, on the occasion of the child’s presentation in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, were equally significant. A 
Divine forewarning again communicated by a dream 
to Joseph, enabled him to avoid, by a timely flight into 
Egypt, tho massacre of Bethlehem. In this bloody 
act Herod the Great exhibited the true ferocity of his 
character. In slaying all the children of Bethlehem 
from two years old and under, ho was probably actu- 
ated by no exact calculation of time, but adopted such 
extreme limits of age as could not fail to include Him 
who was born ‘‘ ing of the Jews.”’ The nature of the 
act is not palliated, though its horror is doubtless 
lessened, by the consideration that Bethlchem was a 
small place, and that the number of the massacred 
infants would not probably exceed forty; a fact which 
renders it not surprising that little reference to the 
event should be found in profane writers. The mas- 
sacre is mentioned by Macrobius, who says that when 
Augustus ‘‘ had heard that among the children under 
two years of age, whom Iervd had commanded to bo 
slain in Syria, his own son was also slain, he exclaimed 
that it was better to be Herod’s hog than Herod’s 
son” (‘* Saturnal,” book ii., cap. 4; see also Lardner’s 


** Credibility,” part i., book ii., chap. 2]. After the 
death of Herod, Joseph and Mary returnod with the 
child to their native town of Nazareth 


The episode of the presentation of Jesus in tho 
Temple at the age of twelve, alone breaks the long 
interval Lesdebess the return hes Strate acd the 

nning of his ministry when about the of 
thirty. fi. was the custom of the Jews to aashie hate 
youth into the congregation with a suitable ceremony 
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at that age, and our Lord accompanied tho party to 
the pacers feast for this purpose. It has over been 
usual in the East to travel in considerable companies, 
composed of persons from the same neighbourhood. It 
may therefore be readily understood how the absence 
of Jesus, who had stayed behind in Jerusalem, was 
not discoverod for some time. After two days’ anxious 
search among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, Mary 
and Joseph returned to Jerusalem, and there found 
Jesus in the Temple—in ono of its chambers, in all 
probability—in conversation with the doctors, hear- 
ing them and answering their questions. His extra- 
ordinary wisdom struck tho hearers with astonishment. 
His reply to the gentlo complaint of his mother may 
be renderod, ‘‘ Wist yo not that I must be in my 
Father’s houso?” although the authorised version, 
‘about my lather’s business,” may be fuirly defended. 
Jesus at once acknowledged tho claims of perental 
authority, and returned back with Joseph and Mary 
to Nazareth, whero he was subject to them, presenting 
in this, as in all other duties, a perfect example for 
imitation. Of this period wo should know nothing, 
except for a few words of St. Luke, which describo 
tho continuance of the same growth of the human 
body and mind of the Saviour, which is recorded of 
his earlicr years. Then the inspired statoment was, 
“Tho child grow, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom : and the grace of God was upon him.” 
The later description is, ‘‘ Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in fayour with God and man.” 
These records are very brief and simple; but they 
aro really replete with tho most profound meaning, 
and furnish questions relative to the twofold nature of 
our Lord which we are wholly incapable of answering. 
It must be enough to gather from thom the fact of his 
true humanity, and that in this humanity he passed 
through the same s of bodily and mental growth 
which belong to the race of which he took flesh. It is 
observable that no increase of holiness is ascribed to 
him, for to an im blo being it would be necessarily 
impossible, but only an increase of wisdom and power. 
Meanwhile, the picture of the Divine youth growing 
into manhood, amid the ordinary sympathies and duties 
of social lifo, filled with wisdom on the one side, and 
yet on the other so gentle and affectionate as to con- 
ciliate the affections of all with whom he was brought 
into contact, is full of touching beauty and rich in 
Scat tae eee tO hirty thereabo 
\t the age of thirty years, or thereabouts, tho legal 
od at which the membors of the Mosaio priest- 
ood entered upon the dischargo of their office, Jesus 
stepped at once out of his privacy into tho labours of 
an activo ministry. Tho duration of his ministry has 
been a matter of considerable discussion. During the 
first three conturies a period of one year only was 
assigned to it; Clement of Alexandria applying liter- 
ally to its duration the description of Isaiah, ‘‘the 
accoptable year of the Lord.” So long as attention 
was confined to the synoptical Gospels, this conclusion 
Se red to be consistent and probablo; but when St. 
ohn’s Gospel was taken into account as an intentional 
supplement to thoso of the other evangelists, and his 
marks of time were carefully noted, this supposition 
was found to be untenable, and the period was extended 
from one to three years. Eusebius, who lived in the 
fourth century, expresses his agreement with this view, 
and in modern times the dissertations of Greswell 
have established it with a high degree of probability. 
The calculation is founded on the number of pass- 
overs which occurred during the course of our Lord's 
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ministry. THis public ministry commenced with a pass- 
over (John ii. 13], and his death occurred at the date of 
a passover [John xi. 55]. Besides these, a third pass- 
over is distinctly asserted by the same apostle [John vi. 
4]. Thero is likewiso ae a certain ‘‘ feast of the 
Jews” [John v. 1], and the decision of the question 
turns on the point whether this likewise was a pass- 
over. The propondcrance of argument is in favour of 
an affirmative conclusion, although it cannot be said to 
bo positively proved. Four passovers would givo a 
period of three years, in accordance with the common 
opinion, for the ministry of Jesus. 

His first act was to seck baptism at the hands of his 
cousin John, who was at this time carrying on his 
ministry at the Jordan. As ho came up from the 
water, a Divino attestation was given to him in the 
visible descent of the Holy Ghost, and tho voico of 
the Father proclaiming from heaven, ‘‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This 
miraculous witness revealed to tho Baptist himself 
the Divine nature and commission of the son of Mary 
in a way not Joh Fe comprehended, identifying 
him with the predicted Messiah (John i. 33]. is 
Voice was again repeated at tho transtiguration, and 
a third timo at tho closo of his ministry, in answer to 
his prayer, ‘Father, glorify thy namo.’ 
of Jesus was followed by tho forty days’ temptation 
in the wilderness, on which occasion our Lord again 
submitted to the common experience of mankind, while 
he attested his own impeccable holiness, and Divine 
strength to prevail over Satan. There is a stoking 
parallel between the temptation of the first an 
second Adams, and a no less striking contrast between 
their circumstances and their results. For, as the first 
Adam was tempted under every possible circumstance 
of advantage —his own nature unfallon, the world 
around him beautiful and unspotted, every want sup- 
plied, and every legitimate wish satisfied —and yot 
sinned ; so the second Adam was tempted under eve 
circumstance of disadvantage—in a world over whic 
sin lad reigned from the fall, in a lonely descrt, and 
suffering froin a long-continued fast—and yet prevailed. 
His own unsullied victory over temptation is therefore 
the pledge of his power to give victory to his people. 
There is indeed a difference of mode in the temptation 
of Jesus and the temptation of ordinary men, arisin 
alike from the union of his Deity with manhood, an 
from the unfallen manhood with which it was united; 
but that difference in mode neither detracts from the 
reality, nor lessens the severity of the temptation. For 
if his Deity appears to diminish it on ono side through 
the mere absence of corrupt inclination, it increases it 
on the othor, from the unutterable loathing with which 
the very contact and even aay of evil must have 
filled the spotless soul of the Redeemer. Just as a 
living man would feel disgust and horror at being 
tied to a dead body, and gompelled to breathe the taint 
of its corruption, so the endurance of sin’s very pre- 
gence must have required a marvellous exhibition 
of patient endurance on the part of Him, who, being 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, had likewiso 
the power at any moment to drive it away from 
his presence. There is also another consideration, 
which éonfirms the truo analogy existing between tho 
temptation of Christ and the temptation of his poople. 
On the one sido, Christ had true human wants and 
weaknesses, although ho had likewiso a Divino nature, 
and was therefore beyond the possibility of sin. On 
the other side, Christians have a Divine strongth to 
asaist them in tho operation of the Almighty Spirt, 
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whoso own plenitude of power, and consequent ability 
to make the weakest Christian more than a conqueror, 
is no less unlimited than was the Divine nature of 
our Lord. Without entering further into the general 
questions belonging properly to another articlo [see 
TEMPTATION], we sco that the parallel between tho 
temptations of Jesus and those of ordinary men suffices 
for overy purposo of warning and of consolation, and 
is used in this relation in many ges of Scripture. 
The temptation was shortly followed by our Lord's 
first beginning of miracles in Cana of Galilee. The 
whole question of miracles is peculiarly worthy of 
attention, and we therefore refer the reader to tho 
formal discussion of the subject in the article on 
MIRACLES. 

The transactions just mentioned must be considered 
as introductory to the commencement of the Saviour’s 
puupe work. His ministry was actually begun by the 

riving of the traders out of the Temple, an exercise of 
sven ls repeated immediately beforo his lust pass- 
over, although the circumstances of the two acts are 
marked by ono notable difference. For whereas, on 
the first occasion, he terms the Temple ‘‘ my Father's 
house ;"’ in tho second, he affirms his own Divino co- 
equality, in the use of the expression ‘‘ my house.” 
uring his stay at Jerusalem at the first passover, 
he wrought many miracles of which no particulars 
have been recorded [John ii. 23], The memorablo 
conversation with Nicodemus, in which Jesus pressed 
upon the conscience of the convinced and _ half- 
believing Jew the necessity of spiritual sce ners soe 
belongs to tho same poriod. On leaving Jerusalem, 
he passed through Samaria, spending two days at 
Sychar (John iy. 5, 40), and journeyed to Nazareth, 
healing upon the way the son of an officer of Herod's 
court. hero is something very noticeable in tho 
honour he thus put upon his native place, in making 
it the scene of his second preaching, and of his 
formal claim to be the Messiah. Attending tho syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day, in accordance with his 
usual habit, he was requested by the ruler, probably 
out of curiosity, to fill the office of reader. He selected 
Isa. xi. 1 (a passage, singularly enough, which the 
Jows allege to hte been omitted in the order of lessons 
existing at that time), and boldly applied it to him- 
self. But declimng to work miracles, and openly re- 
proving them for their want of faith, he excited tho 
anger of the Jews, and only escaped being thrown 
down headlong from the brow of the hill on which 
Nazareth was built by passing unseen through their 
hands. Thus ited at Nazareth, he fixed his per- 
manent abode at Capernaum, moved probably in part 
by the large and flourishing citics on the shore of tho 
Sca of Galilee, and the populousness of the surround- 
ing country; and partly by the facility with which 
the position enabled him to escape violence un the part 
of Herod Antipas, b crossing the sca into the do- 
minions of Philip. Here ho dwelt at Poter’s house, 
and was charged with the customary tribute for the 
Temple. Under the powerful protection of the officer 
of Herod’s court, whose son he had cured, he probably 
founda secure asylum here. Tho miraculous draught 
of fishes, a variety of cures, and the calling of St. 
Matthew, complete the recorded events of the first 
year of his ministry. 

The second passover was kept by Jesus at Jeru- 
salom, and was signalised by the healing of the cripple 
at the Pool of Bethesda. Thence he returned to Caper- 
naum, and from that centro carried on a series of mis- 
sionary circuits—in tho first place, throughout the 
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surrounding country, in the course of which he raised 
the widow’s son at Nain; and SRR aah bout 
the whole of the province of Galilee. We then find him 
again at Capernaum, where ho denounced woes against 
the Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers with an indignant 
yehemence, which greatly exasperated them against 
him. ‘The oxcitement produced and the labour in- 
volved was eo great, that he sought comparative rest 
by crossing the sea into Decapolis, where the cure of 
the demoniacs led to his departure from their coasts. 
Re-crossing to Capernaum, he resumed his preaching 
circuits, and was a second time rejected at Nazareth. 
l'rom Capernaum he sent forth the twelyo apostles, 
and retired for a time into the desert near Bethsaida, 
within the tetrarchy of Philip, to avoid the dangerous 
notice of Herod, who, having put the Baptist to death 
to please the profligate Herodias, had exprossed a wish 
to see Jesus. There the crowds still flocked after him 
in numbers so great as to excite hig special compassion 
alike for their spiritual and their bodily wants. Tho 
former he met by his teaching, the latter by the mira- 
culous feeding of the five thousand, the only one of 
his miracles recorded by all the four Evangelists—tho 
Apostle St. John, contrary to his habit, recording it as 
an introduction to the memorable discourse in which 
our Lord illustrated tho naturo of faith by tho image of 
eating and drinking his body and blood. Tho astonish- 
ing iiraclo which they had just witnessed suggested 
to the Jews tho idea of making Jesus their king; 
doubtless conceiving that his wonder-working power 
would enable them to achieve their cherished object of 
vindicating their national liberty from the power of 
the Romans. Jesus perceiving their design, retired 
privately to a mountain, where ho spent the night in 
prayer, and at daybreak walked on tho water to the 
disciples, whom he had sent before to the other side, 
but who were still toiling against a tempestuous sea. 
On landing in tho country of Gennesareth, he wrought 
an extraordinary number of cures on the eick, who 
thronged from all the country round to avail them- 
solves of his healing power. 

Two special circumstances characterise this socond 
year of our Lord's ministry. The first is the begin- 
ning of those formal discourses, of which the Sermon 
on the Mount is a type, and which we possess in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew only in a condensed form. 
Somewhat later, and about the middlo of the year, 
Jesus first began to teach by parables. Up to this 
time he had spoken openly and plainly; but now he 
resorted to the parabolic mode of teaching as a judicial 
punishment on the obstinate unbelief of the Jows, 
“that socing they might not sec, and hearing they 
might not understand.” For tho further consideration 
of this subject, and for the principles of parabolic inter- 

retation, the student is referred to another article. 
Seo PARABLE. ] be 

Details still moro copious havo been afforded us of 
the ceaseless labours which occupied the third and 
last year of the ministry of Jesus. He does not 
appear to have attended the Passover, probably de- 
siring to avoid the animosity ontertainod against him 
by tho Jows, on account of his condemning their 
neglect of the law of God, and tho setting up of their 
own traditions. But ho retired to the oxtremity 
of the Holy Land, to the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
where hoe healed the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman, and thence passed through Decapolis, a tract 
of country on both sides the Jordan, containing ten 
principal cities, and probably inhabited, to a consider- 
ablo extent, by men of Gentile extraction. There ho 
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fed the four thousand, and, crossing to Bethsaida, 
roceeded to the borders of Cxesarea Philippi, where 
te held the remarkable conversation with the disciples 
relative to his own ena eR and plainly foretold 
his approaching sufferings and death. His transfigu- 
ration oce immediately afterwards, and was, no 
doubt, intended to strengthen the faith of the apostles 
against tho trials which awaited them. He then ro- 
turned to Capernaum, and obtained, by a miracle, 
tho tribute money for himself and Peter; hence, also, 
he sent forth the Seventy. During their absenco ho 
attended the Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem, and 
taught in the Temple. Driven thence by tho attempt 
of tho Jows to stone him, he apparently gocs to Caper- 
naum, and receives the report of the Seventy on the 
return from their circuit throughout tho cities of 
Judea, ‘“‘every city and plaee, whither he himself 
would come” [Luke x. 1]. From hence he appears 
to have prosecuted indefatigably his own personal 
labours, going ‘‘through the cities and villages, 
teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem” [Luko 
xiii. 22 All his discourses, during this circuit, tako 
their charactor more or less prominently from his 
approaching sufferings. The parables of the supper, 
the lost Srecintel the prodigal son, the unjust 
steward, the rich man and the beggar, the unjust 
judge, and the Pharisee and publican, were delivered 
during this journey. His first resting-place was with 
the beloved family at Bcthany, whence he moved on 
to Jerusalem, attending tho I'cast of the Dedication. 
Declaring himself and the Father to be one, he again 
excited the enmity of the Jews, who attempted to 
stone him for blasphemy. He retired, therefore, to 
Bethabara beyond Jordan, the same place where John 
the Baptist had baptised. While he was there, ho 
received the intelligence of the sore sickness of 
Lazarus; and after delaying two days, that an oppor- 
tunity might be afforded for the greater exhibition of 
the glory of God, returned into Judea, contrary to tho 
earnest remonstrances of the disciples, founded on tho 
robable personal danger inyolved in such a atep. 
uch fears were not groundless. The intense interest 
excited by the resurrection of Lazarus had led to a 
deliberate consultation of the Jows, and to the formal 
advice of Caiaphas, given in words divincly overruled 
to bear a meaning very different from his intention, to 
secure what they esteemed the welfare of their state, b 
puting Jesus to death. Jesus, therefore, again reti 
from Jerusalem, and went to a city called Ephraim, 
situated on the borders of the wildorness, a} within 
tho limits of the tribe of that name, where he abode 
for a time with his disciples [John xi. 54}. Wo 
shortly find him, however, on his way towards Jeru- 
salem again, warping his disciples of his approaching 
death. On his road he passed through Jericho, ro- 
stored the blind man to sight, re-visited Bethany, and 
finally, riding on an ass’s colt, entered Jerusalem in 
triumph, like one coming frem a victory, instead of 
one Porch to his death. The second purification 
Templo, his discussions with the priosts, his 


of 
solemn prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, his 
vivid portraiture of the great judgment day, and his 
open declaration that in two days he should be 
betrayed to be crucified, are the recorded circum- 
stances intervening before the history of his final 
passover, sufferings, and death. 

The time at which this passover was colebrated has 
been the subject of { discussion, and is surrounded 
with difficulties, which admit fairly of several solutions, 
but of which it is not possible to affirm any ono to bo 
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undoubtedly the true key to the interpretation of the 
facts. Tho difficulty arises from the fact that tho 
first threo Evangelists represent the feast kept by our 
Lord with his apostles as the true passover Matt. 
xxvi. 18; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7]. This feast 
was ae on Thursday, the 13th of Nisan; whereas the 


legal day of the pomoxet was the 14th of Nisan, tho 
Friday on which Jesus was actually sacrificed: ‘‘ Christ 
our ver is sacrificed for us" [i Cor. v. 7]. A dis- 


tinction between the two days is, however, clearly 
recognised by St. John in two ways; for he states 
that tho last sup r was eaten ‘‘ before tho feast of 
the passover ” (John xiii. 1]. And he further records 
that when Jesus addressed Judas, as he left the supper 
table, with tho words, ‘‘ That thou doest, do quickly,” 
somo of thein thought that Jesus had said unto him, 
‘* Buy those things that we havo need of against tho 
feast,” which oat could not have thought, if in their 
own estimation they were themselves celebrating the 
legal passover at that time. It has been conjectured 
(1) that our Lord hold an anticipatory passovcr, which 
was tho opinion of Grotius, Hammond, Macknight, 
and many others; (2) that there existed two different 
calculations of tho date, and that our Lord kept the 
passover at the ono, and the remainder of the Jews 
at the other—our Lord obsorving it with a strict 
legal propricty which the others violated; (3) that the 
last supper was a commemorative and not a sacrificial 
celebration ; and (4) that the Jews delayed their own 
celebration in order to accomplish their in the 
death of Christ. The first of these solutions is the 
most satisfactory, and derives support from the em- 
phasis laid by Jesus on his approaching death, as if 
explaining the reason why he anticipated the usual 
time of the paschal celebration. [Seo PASSOVER.) ~ 
At the last eupper Jesus instituted the Chrishan 
sacrament of that name, and then delivered the memo- 
rablo and wonderful discourses recorded in chaps. xiv., 
xy., and xvi. of St. John’s Gospel. We are not, 
however, to understand that they constituted one un- 
broken discourse. Indeed, the continuity is manifestly 
broken at tho closo of chap. xiv., by the words, 
‘* Arise, let us go hence.” The contents of chaps. 
xv. and xvi. were clearly uttered on their way to the 
brook Kidron, and took their occasion and their 
character, as in the illustration of the vine and its 
branches, from tho localitics through which they were 
passing. [See Lange ‘‘ On tho Life of Christ.”}] The 
mysterious prayer, full of tho profoundest truth, of 
Jonn xvii., next followed. After this Jesus ontered 
the garden, and was subject to that awful conflict of 
soul which it is nis to contemplate without the 
profoundest reverence; when his soul waa sorro 
even unto death, and the mental anguish so reacted on 
the body, already weakened by the incessant labours 
of his ministry, that his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood. It does not fall within the province of 
an article devoted to the sketch of tho personal life of 
Jesus to discuss an event'so purely connected with 
his mediatorial work as was the agony in Gethsemane. 


On rejoining the disciples, whom he found sleeping, | ag 


he declared that he who should betray him was at 
hand; and had scarcely spoken tho words before 
Judas’ appeared, accompanied be a detachment of 
Roman 6oldiers and a say of the armed retainers 
of thé chief priests. Tho treachery was the greater, 
because it was his confidential admission into our 
Lord's private places of retirement which enabled him 
to seize Jesus at a time when no danger of popular 
tumult could exist. Jesus surrendered himself without 


any attempt at resistance, though not without a pro- 
teat sare tho violence of his scizure. It was late 
when his apprehension took place, and he was taken 
in tho first place to Annas, who had recently been 
deposed from the high pricathood by the Romans, and 
who still retained such Brest consideration among the 
Jows that the offico was filled successively by five of his 
sons, and several of his sons-in-law, of whom Caiaphas 
was one. To Caiaphas Jesus was sent by Annas, 
without having boon examined. It was now mid- 
night, and during the following three hours, Peter, 
who had rashly followed into the high priest's palace, 
and thus placed himself needlessly within the reach 
of temptation, thrice denied his master. During tho 
interval which elapsed before the council could bo as- 
sembled, Jesus was privately examined by Caiaphus, 
but protested against the injustice of tho procecd- 
ings in terms considered to be disrespectful. Tho 
ntlo expostulation of Jesus, against the undeserved 
lows reccived on this account, stands in striking con- 
trast with the cager and hasty impetuosity of St. Paul 
under similar circumstances. On the meeting of tho 
council, many false witnesses gave evidence againat 
him, but in a manner so inconsistent and contradictory, 
that even the Jews did not dare to convict on such 
testimony. It was in answer to the solomn adjuration 
of Caiaphas himself, that our Lord broke the significant 
siateg th 
his Messiahship in language which was eagerly seized 
upon as a proof of blasphemy, and which would have 
been blasphemy, had not the speaker been truly the 
Son of God. Blasphemy was a capital offence; and 
80, pronouncing a hasty sentence, the Jews hurried 
our Lord, as soon as it was light—perhaps, about 
four o’clock—before the Roman governor, without 
whose authorisation they had no power to carry their 
sentence into effect, not omitting, however, to expose 
him beforehand to violonco and insult. Pilate at 
first endeavoured to evade the decision of tho case, rc- 
ferring it back to the Jews, as one that touched their 
law, but did not fall under that of the Roman 
empire. Whon, however, the Jews changed tho 
nature of their accusation, and vehemontly charged 
Jesus with political treason, he could no longer refuse 
to entertain the cause. Pilate openly stated that ho 
found in Jesus no fault; his whole conduct showed 
that he regarded him as a harmless visionary, and 
only with great reluctanco did he suffer his own 
convictions of his innocence to be overborne by tho 
personal considerations of interest to which the Jews 
ap Thus, finding that Jesus was a Galilean, 
ho eagerly seized tho excuso to serd him to Herod, 


wful| who had long been curious to sec so celebrated and 


remarkable a person. But as our Lord maintained 
before him the samo significant silence which had pre- 
viously excited tho surpriso of Pilate, and equally 
refi to satisfy his curiosity by any exhibition of his 
miraculous powers, ho treated him with contempt. 
It is remarkable that, spito of the vehement accusa- 
tions of the Jews, Iferod pronounced no sentenco 
ainst Jesus, but rather decided that he ‘‘ had dono 
nothing worthy of death,” as the words translated in 
the authorised version, ‘‘nothing worthy of death dono 
unto him,” may be understood to mean. After treat- 
ing him, thereforo, with mocking insults, he sent him 
back again to Pilate. The governor's reluctance to 
condemn, increased by the warning message of his 
wifo, Claudio Procla, led him to adopt another ox- 

ient for setting Jesus free, as a matter of favour, 
in accordance with the habit of releasing some noto- 


e had hitherto maintained, and acknowledged - 
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rious criminal at the feast of the Passover. The 
determined violence of the Jews calling for the 
deliverance of the noted robber Barabbas, rather 
than of Jesus, frustrated this expedieft; and their 
clamorous cries for the condemnation of Jesus, and 
their appeals to Pilate’s fear of being accused of dis- 
affection to Cesar if he should let Jesus go, at last 
prevailed. Lacking the courage to act upon his con- 
basses and pannel Py the effects es his own 
cruelty, misgovernment, and consequent unpopu- 
lanty, wane the Jews, Pilate incurred the guilt of 
murder; and by the baro act of washing his hands 
before the multitude, admitted his own guilt, without 
transferring the responsibility of it to others. Failing 
to satiate their appetite for blood by the cruel mockery 
and scourging, to which ho subjected tho man whom 
he declared all the while to be innocent fend scourging 
among the Romans was a truly dreadful punishment), 
he pronounced the fatal sentence of death, and gave 
Jesus into the hands of the Jews to be crucified. 

The execution took place beyond the city gate. The 
failing strength of Jesus, worn down alike by mental 
and by bodily suffering, mado him unable to carry his 
cross, ag was customary, to the place of crucifixion. 
For all the dreadful details of the punishment, we 
refer to other articles. [See Cross, CRUCIFIXION.] The 
exceoding tenderness of affection which characterised 
Jesus was shown even on the way to execution, when 
turning to the “‘ daughters of Jerusalem,” a number 
of whom had followed with the crowd to Calwary, ho 
showed that even in this timo of trial his thoughts 
were for them, and not for himsolf. It was nine o’clock 
in the morning when the execution took place, and at 
three in tho afternoon, after an interval of six hours’ 
agony, Josus oxpired, while the two thioves betwoen 
whom he hung still survived. It was, indeed, not 
unusual for crucified persons to linger three days, and 
some are eyen said to have survived nine upon the 
cross, since no vital part was injured, and death en- 
sued from the mere exhaustion of excessive and con- 
tinued Mone But our Lord’s body was already 
enfeebled by the labours of his lifo, as seen in his 
inability to carry his cross, and he was also further ex- 
hausted by repeated scourgings. What was tho actual 
cause of death has been the subject of much curious 
speculation. Tho opinion has been urged on medical 
authority of repute, that the blood and water which 
issued from the side of Jesus when pierced with the 
soldier's spear indicated rupture of the heart as the 
immediate and physical cause, so that the words, 
se piece hath broken my heart” (Ps. lxix. 20], 
are held to be literally true. Such cases have been 
occasionally recorded by medical science, where exces- 
sive agony of mind has literally ruptured the heart, 
and the blood has filled the pericardium. Here it 
would coagulate, and the watery part becoming sepa- 
rated from its thicker substance, such a stream of 
blood and water would flow as met the oye of John as 
he gazed upon the cross, [See Dr. Stroud’s ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Physical Causo of Death in Christ.”] These 
speculations are, however, wholly modern, the ancient 
fathers referring the rapid death of Christ to his own 
free will in surrendering it, according to his own 
words, ‘‘I have power to lay down my life,” and with 
the inspired language, ‘‘ he gavo up tho ghost.” Tho 
fact suggests a necessary caution. For although in 
logical consistency the existence of a physical cause 
sufficient to account for death is reconcileablo with the 
voluntary nature of the act, since it will remain that 


the physical cause was owing to his frco will, yet to | [Josh. 


persons unaccustomed to think with accuracy, there 
may be danger lest the perception of the one fact 
should obscure the recognition of the other. At all 
events, in discussing such a question, the purely 
voluntary nature of the death of Jesus must ever be 
kept prominently in’mind. / 

Tks died, at the age of thirty-three, Jesus of 
Nazareth. His character, his history, his labours, his 
sufferings, constitute the most extraordinary and the 
most pathetic story in the world. His life was full of 
strange contrasts. He lived a life of such extreme 

verty, that after the commencement of his ministry 
Eo was dependent upon the assistance of others for the 
means of his support. Thus, at Capernaum he lived 
in the house of Potea’ and in Luke vill. 3 we are 
expressly told that the expenses of his journey were 
daheved by certain devout women. t occurred in 
one case probably occurred in others. Yet this per- 
sonal poverty stands in strong contrast with the 
abundant miraculous powers freely exercised for the 
good of others, but never for the relief of himself. In 
the same way the character’of Jesus was so perfect, 
and his lifo and character so blamelessly consistent, 
that not even the malice of his enemies could find a 
fault in him ; yet never in the sad records of mankind 
has gencrous and pure-hearted philanthropy been s0 
cruelly and bascly roquited as in his case. Thus his 
life was drawn to acloso, sadly and prematurely, if we 
look only to tho human side of things; in the ripe 
fulness of time and triumphantly, if we look to their 
divine side. We have dealt only in this article with 
the natural life of the man; but the ovents of that life 
would themselves be unintelligible without takin 
into account the Divine life of the God and the offici 
life of the Redcomer. Thus, had Jesus been no moro 
than a man, it must be considered that the policy of 
the Jews in putting him to death would have been 
successful ; whereas we knew that his death is de- 
scribed in the later. Scriptures as the accomplishment 
of a glorious triumph (Col. ii. 14, 15). e must 
not, therefore, in tracing the life of Jesus within one 
sphere of existence, ahs for a moment that higher 
and grander sphere to which belong the supernatural 
circumstances of his life and dee his resurrection, 
ascension into heayen, session in glory, and final reign 
in triumph over a regenerated world. 


JETH'ER, excellence, 1. One of the forms in which 
the name of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, is 
given (Exod. iv. 18 (marg.)]. 2. The eldest of Gideon’s 
sons (Judg. viii. 20], who, when commanded by his 
father to slay Ze and Zalmunna, was afraid, be- 
cause of his own youth. After the death of his father, 
he and all his brethren, except Jotham the youngest, 
were slain by Abimelech at Ophrah [ix. 5]. 3. The 
father of Amasa [1 Kings ii. 5], and nephew of David 
(1 Chron. ii. 17]. In the latter e is described 
as an Ishmeelite; but in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 his name is 
given as ‘‘Ithra, an Israelite.” [See IrmRra.] 4. One 
of the sons of Jada [1 Chron. ii. 32]. 5. One of tho 
sons of Ezra, of the tribe of Judah [1 Chron. iv. 17]. 
6. An Asherite, father of Jephunneh, and one of tho 
heads of his tribe [1 Chron. vii. 38]. 


_ JETHETH, of doubtful meaning; Simonis con- 

jectures tent-pin ; First gives subjugation: one of the 

ees s Edom [Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 Chron.i. 51]. [See 
M. 


JETH'LAH, lofty; a town in the tribo of Dan 
xix. 42}. 
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JETH’RO, excellence; tho father-in-law of Moses. 
He first abe in Scripture in Exod. ii. 16—21, 
and there he is called Reuel; but in the following 
chapter [ver. 1], Jethro; and again, in Numb. x. 29, 
Ragnel. It is needless to remark that, both from this 
diversity of description, and from the circumstance 
that in Judg. iv. 11 Hobuab is callod tho father-in- 
law of Moses, there has been considerablo discussion 
among critics as to the identity of those persons, and 
their exact relation to Moses. Tho result of these 
speculative investigations can only, after all, be pro- 
babilities. In this, as in many other casos, absolute 
certainty is unattainable, with the imperfect materials 
at our command. Whatever opinion may be onter- 
tained in re to Hobab [see Hons], thero is littlo 
doubt that Jethro—whether identical with Reuel, or 
tho son of a porson of that name—was tho father of 

. Zipporah, the wife of Moses; and that it was in the 
bosom of his family, and as a participator of his 
pastoral pursuits, that Moses spent the forty years in- 
tervening between his flight from Egypt and his call 
to the leadership of God’s oppressed people (Exod. ii. 
21; iii, 1]. Although Jethro is designated as a priest 
of Midian, it is difficult to decide whether this must 
be understood to mean a priest of Jehovah, or the 
mere celebrant of idolatrous rites among an idolatrous 
people. It is evident, however, from Exod. xviii. 1— 
12, that he readily acknowl the Divine commis- 
sion of his son-in-law, and looked up reverently to 
God as the Almighty Deliverer of Israel from Egypt ; 
and the tenour of the narrative, it must be admitted, 
points to tho inference that so devout an ascription of 
praise was not the first testimony which Jethro had 

iven of his faith in Jehovah. Whence this faith, 

umanly speaking, was acquired, whether through 
the instruction of Moses or other local sources, it 18 
impossible now to affirm. It would appear, from 
Exod. xviii. 2, that the wifo of Moses had returned to 
her father’s house, and remained there during the 
events that preceded and accompanied the oxodus, 
and for some time after—in fact, until the conquest of 
Amalek, if this chapter stands in chronological order 
with thoso which precede it. It was on tho occasion 
of the visit to Moses, undertaken for the bei of 
restoring to him his wife and children, that Jethro 
oterrel tho burden imposed on his son-in-law by the 
adwinistration of justice, and suggested the appoint- 
ment of judges. After this Jethro returned home, and 
we learn nothing further of his history [Exod. xviii. 
27], although occasional notices of his descendants 
appear from time to time [Judg. i. 16; iv. 11]. 


JE'TUR, perhaps surrounded. 1. One of the eons of 
Ishmael [Gen. eee 15; 1 Chron. i. 31]. The name 
was also given (2) to the deacendants of Jetur [1 Chron. 
y. 19}, whom the Greeks and Romans called Iturasans, 
Their country was known as Iturea, now Jodur, south 
of Damascus. [See ITUREA.] 


JEU'EL, apprehended of God; ono of the sons of 
Zerah, and ono of the chiefs of Judah, named in the 
genealogical list of 1 Chron. ix. (ver. 6]. 


JE'USH, collector. 1. One of the sons of Esau, and 
a duke of Edom [Gen. xxxvi. 5, 18]. 2. A Bon- 
jamite, one‘of the sons of Bilhan, and one of the chiefs 
of his house [1 Chron. vii. 10]. 3. A Gershonite, end 
one of the sons of Shimei, named in 1 Chron. xxii. 10, 
11. 4, A son of Rehoboam, king of Judah, of whom 
nothing further is known [2 Chron. xi. 19]. 


JE'UZ, counsellor; a Benjamite, son of Shaharaim, 
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and one of tho heads of his father’s house {1 Chron, 
viii, 10). 

JEW, properly, a man of Judah, or a descendant of 
Judah, but the word came to be applied to all those 
who were otherwise designated ‘‘ Hebrews.” It doos 
not appear to have come into use until long after tho 
revolt of Jeroboam and the ten tribes, and so long as 
the kingdom stood, it was naturally employod of the 


citizens of the kingdom of Judah [2 Kings xvi. 6; | 


xxv, 25]; but it rarely occurs in this sense, After 
the oxile it took the extension of meaning which 
it has to the present day. It was adopted by the 
remnants of all the tribes, and was the one name by 
which the descendants of Jacob were known through- 
out tho ancient world; certainly it was far more 
common than ‘“ Hebrew.” It occurs in the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, &c.; is found in the 
Apocrypha; and is common in Josephus, and in the 
tho history of the J 
e history of the Jews, properl aking, begins 
with the close of the Rebylaniea’ in rs Orb. 346). 
By a decreo of Cyrus, all who were willing wore per- 
mitted to return to their own Jand. Availing them- 
selves of this liberty, many, ospecially of the tribes of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, went back and settled in 
Palestine, Jerusalem and the Temple wero rebuilt. 
They continued tributary to Persia, but wero allowed 
to exercise their laws and religion under governors of 
their own, the high priests frequently filling the office. 
The conquests of Alexander the Great put an end to 
the Persian rule, and after his death they came under 
the domination first of Laomedon, and then of Ptolemy 
Lagos, king of Egypt, and his successors. Many of 
them, however, were settled in other countries, and 
were, of course, subjects of those countries. In 
Babylonia they were so numerous and powerful as to 
be governed by a prince of the captivity. In the 
second century before Christ the Jows revolted under 
the leadership of a family called Maccabees, and carried 
on « long and obstinate struggle for independence, 
which was in the end (B.c. 143) partially successful. 
Eighty. years later (B.c. ee the Jews were subju- 
ted by tho Romans under Pompey. Tho Asmoncan 
dynasty or that of the Maccabces, was finally extin- 
guished 3.c. 37, after an existenco of one hun and 
twenty-six years, Herod the Great was now placed: 
upon the throne, and gradually made his kingdom 
more extensivo than it had been since Solomon's days. 
He died a year or 60 after tho birth of Christ, and his 
realm was divided among his threo sons, of whom Arche- 
laus took Judea, Samaria, and Idumea [Matt. ii. 22). 
After ton years of mal-administration and unpopularity, 
Archelaus was deposed and banished, and Judea was 
made a Roman province, annexed to Syria, and placed 
under Roman procurators. Galilee still continued 
under Herod’s son AER and the pov on the 
east of the Jordan under his other son Philip, as kings, 
or tztrarchs. During Pilate’s procuratorship of Judea, 
occurred tho crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Pilate was deposed and banished for misgovern- 
ment, and some time afterwards Judea again became a 
kingdom, under Herod A ippa (A.D.41—44). His son 
of the same name (A.D. 4a. not succeed him in Judea, 
which was once moro placed under procurators, and the 
condition of the Jows gradually became worse, until an 
insurrection broke out, which led to the fearful con- 
flicts and siege of Jerusalem, and eventually to the 
destruction of the city (A.D. 70), The national life of 
the Jew passed away from public agit after this 
catastrophe; and, on the failure of a final effort for 
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indopendence a century later, ho ceased to bo num- 
berod among tho nations. 

Tho history of the Jews is not confined to Judea, as 
may be seen by referenco to the article DIsPERSION, 
where mention 1s made of some of the older settlements 
prior to the fall of Jerusalem. In our Lord's timo 
they were to be found in most of the countries of 
Europe governed by the Romans, in Northern Africa, 
and perhaps in Abyssinia, in Central Asia, and possibly 
as far cast as India, or even China. The days of 
' the wandering Jew commenced, therefore, long before 
the last great overthrow. The tenacity with which 
thoy clung to their religion caused the Jews to be 
frequently despised and persecuted, but their enter- 
prising spirit continued to carry, them in every direc- 
tion further away from tho land of their fathers. This 
history has repeated itself over and over again down to 
our own day, and henco the annals of no Notes are 60 
extraordinary as those of the Jews. In the history of 
no people does God soem to have so manifest a purneee 
as in Ae Over the whole world they bear willing 
testimony to the fundamental truth of all religion, 
that God is one, and to the veracity of tho law and 
the prophets. Over the whole world Christians view 

em as living witnesses to the Divine inspiration 
of prophecy, which they ever fulfil in their ex- 
perience. e word which went forth by Jeremiah 
1s still verified in the Jewish people—‘‘I will not 
make a full end of thee” (Jer. xlvi. 28]. Indeed, 
at the present moment, tho Jews are probably more 
numerous than at any time during their occupancy 
of the exe Land. Atter so many centuries of 
wandering, hardship, bitter persecution, and furious 
slaughter, the Jews are scattered by millions over the 
world. A writer in Herzog’s ‘‘ encyklopidio ” 
lately endeavoured to ascertain the number of Jews in 
the world, and ho arrives at the conclusion that the 
number of 7,000,000, at which they have been eati- 
mated by another author, is far too small, 

It is not consistent with the limits of this work to 
attempt even a meagre outline of the history of the 
Jews during the past eighteen hundred years, No 
people have been moro frequently or bitterly per- 
socuted. Their history has corresponded with the 
terrible archetypal and prophetic foreshadowing re- 
vealed to Moses in Deut. xxviii. All that is required 
to fill up that awful outline consists of names and 
dates. ‘True, there have been seasons of respite, but 
never to tho whole nation; and even now that Jews 
can boast of honour, riches, and learning, there are 
few countrics where Cop Maly upon a level with the 
rest of the citizens. ey havo been removed into 
all the kingdoms of tho earth [Deut. xxviii. 25], but 
a full end has not boen made of them. ‘ Blindness in 
part has happened to Israel, until the fulness of the 

entiles be comein. And so all Isracl shall bo saved” 
[Rom. xi. 25, 26]. Doubtless, the preservation of 
this wonderful peoplo hitherto has n for great 
moral and religious purposes, and in their actual con- 
dition we seo no reason to expect either their extine- 
tion, or the restoration of their religious polity. But 
as mercy has spared them through so many of 
unbelief, wo believe that mercy will not forsake hom, 
and that a brighter and botter future is in store for 
them. This better future, it is commonly oxpected, 
will ombraco their restoration to their own land; but, 
in any case, thero is every assuranco that it will 
include their temporal welfare, 


Sion the Doliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 


JEW—JEZEBEL. 


— 


and their conversion | ob: 
to the Gospel of Christ—‘‘Thero shall come out of | hi 


from Jacob” [Rom xi. 26, compared with Isa. lix. 
20, 21). 
JEWELS. Besides tho veers use of this word as a 
general namo for gems, and costly ornaments of gold, 
silver, and other precious materials, wo find in the 
Bible one case in which it denotes the objects of special 
affoction and regard [Mal. iii. 17]. In Prov. xx. 15, 
the lips of knowl are called ‘‘a precious jowel, 
because wisdom of speech is an ornament and a 
precious endowment. The ancients, like the modern 
Orientals, were very fond of jewels, and vast numbers 
of them are either actually preserved, or are repre- 
sented on tho monuments. Not only wero thero rings 
for the fingers and cars, but for the nose, and such nose 
jewels are mentioned ae iii, 21}. Then there were 
rings for the wrists and arms, or bracclets, and neck- 
laces or chains for the neck, jewelled decorations for 
crowns, and head-dresees, &c. &c. Precious stones, 
whether set, polished, or ongraved, or all three, 
naturally took a prominent place among jewels. Tho 
recious stones and personal ornaments mentioned in 
the Bible are treated under their respective heads in 
tho courso of this work. 


JEW'ESS, a Jowish woman [Acts xvi. 1; xxiv. 24]. 


JEWISH, pertaining to the Jews. ‘‘ Jewish fables” 
are such as the Jews were prono to believe and teach 
in St. Paul's time [Titus i. 14], and we may add that it 
was a characteristic of the older writers of that nation 
to invent a great mass of such fables in later periods. 
Tho most remarkable collection of these is probably 
that of Eisenmenger, 8 German author of the last 
century. 


JEW’RY, an old form of the word Judea or Judah, 
f.e., the country of the Jews (Dan. vy. 13; Luke xxiii. 
5; John vii. 1}. 


JEWS’ LANGUAGE (2 Kings xviii. 26, 28], the 
Hobrew language. [See Heprew LAnGuaceE. } 


JEZANT'AH, heard of the Lord; son of Hoshaiah, 
a captain of forces which esca from Jerusalem 
during the siege under Nebuchadnezzar [2 Kings xxv. 
4, 5], and were scattered through the open count 

Jer. xl. 7], till they settled down under Gedali 

ver. 8], whose subsequent murder by Ishmael they 
avenged. He was one of those who asked counsel 
of God through Jeremiah respecting their future con- 
duct, though ore had co determined on goin 
into Egypt (xli. 1, &c.}. Under the name of Azari 
we find him taking a leading part in the angry dis- 
cussion which followed [xlii. 2, &c.]. In 2 Kings 
xxv. 23 he is called Jaazaniah, the son of a Maa- 
chathite. 


JEZEBEL, a name of Phoenician origin, usually, 
but not certainly, explained chaste; queen of Ahab, 
the seventh king of Israel, and daughter of Ethbaal, 
ans of Tyre. (See Ermsaar.} Ahab’s marri 

with Jezebel proved the beginning of the downfall 
of the kingdom of Israel; and through her daughter, 
Athaliah, the evil influence of Jezebel extended to 
the kingdom of Judah. She at once introduced into 
that country the licentious worship of the Phonician 
Baal (the sun-god), which her weak-mindod husband 
seems to have readily adopted. 

We next find Jaakbal doing her best to destroy all 
tho prophets of God, though partially defeated in her 
ect by Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s house, who 

one hundred of them by a a cave, and fed 
them with bread and water (1 Kings xviii. 4]. On 


JEZER—JIMNAH. 
Se Ee 


the other hand, sho maintained at her own tablo 430 
prophets of Baal, and 400 prophets of Astarte, called 
“prophets of the groves” in our version [ver. 19]; 
and 60 nearly did sho succeed in exterminating tho 
true religion, that in all Isracl thero remained only 
7,000 who had not dong homage to Baal [xix. 18). 

Jezebel comes beforo us again [xix. 2, Ay as 
threatening Elijah with death, in rovenge for his 
having slain the false prophots, But it is in tho 
history of Naboth that her depraved charactor is most 
clearly econ, as well as the complete control sho exer- 
cised over her husband, a man not without better quali- 
ties, but ‘‘whom Jezebel his wife stirred up” [xxi. 
25]. [Seo Nasoru.] After Naboth’s death we hear 
little more of Jezebel, though she survived her hus- 
band as well as his two successora—her sons Ahazioh 
and Jehoram. Yet Jehu’s taunt addrossed to her son 
points to the sort of life sho lod—‘* What peaca, so long 
as the whoredoms of thy mothor Jezebel and her witch- 
crafts are so many?” [2 Kings ix. 22.] As he drovo 
up to the palaco at Jezreel, tho agod queen painted hor 
eyobrows fatter the fashion of tho Haat) [see 2 Kings 
ix. 30 (marg.)], adorned her hcad, and, looking out of 
a window, tauntingly asked him, ‘‘ Had Zimn peace, 
who slew his master?” At his command sho was 
thrown out of the window, and Jehu drove his chariot 
over her mangled body. Later in the day, he gave 
orders for her to bo buried, but it was found that 
the dogs had eaten the whole corpse, except such 
harder bones as those of the skull, and feet, and 
hands—an exact fulfilment of Elijah’s prophecy re- 

rding her [1 Kings xxi. 23]. The very name 
ects subsequontly became synonymous with all 
that was profane and licentious. We find it accord- 
ingly so used in tho epistle to the angel of Thyatira 
He: li. 20]; but whether an individual or a sect be 

intended is uncertain. 

JE'ZER, formed; a son of Naphtuli, who came 
into Egypt with his A peek cheba Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 24; 
1 Chron. vii. 13]. He was ancestor of tho Jezerites. 

JEZERITES, a family of the tribe of Naphtali, 
numbered by Moses in the plains of Moab [Numb. 
xxvi. 49]. 

JEZI'AH, gathered of the Lord; a son of Parosh, 
who, at Ezra’s oxhortation, put away his foreign wifu 
(Ezra x. 25]. 

JEZVED,, gathered of God ; a Benjamite, a connoc- 
tion of BiAits! whe joined David's army at Ziklag 
{! Chron. xii. 3). 

JEZLI’AH, delivered by the Lord; a Benjamite, a 
chief man, who dwelt in Jerusalem, apparently in 
David's time [1 Chron. viii, 18]. 

JEZO’AR, brightness; a son of Ashur, the founder 
of Tekoa [1 Chron. iv. 7]. 

JEZRAHIT'AH, enliyhtened of the: Lord; overseor 
of the singers at tho dedication of tho wall of Jeru- 
salen after it had been repaired by Nehemiah (Neh. 
Mu. 42). 

JEZ'REEL, sown of Gol. 1. A descondant of Judah, 
bat his exact position is not clear [1 Chron. iv. 3]. 2. 
A city known to tho Greeks and Latins as Esdraelon, 
and to the moderns as Zerin; both of which are cor- 


ions of the original name. It is mentioned among 
; the border cities oinenchar (Josh. xix, 18]. Tho place 


is next met with in David’s time (1 Sam. xxv. 43; 
xxix. 1, 11]. Sometimes, howover, the plain of Jezrecl 
may be included [2 Sam. ii. 9]. Abab had a palace 
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ay 


there e Kings xviii. 45, 46; xxi. 1, 23]. Near thiy 
Pate oram, ee eats Sronh was, when Jehu con- 
sp against him [2 Kings ix. 11—26]: Jezebel 
diod hore (2 Kings ix. 30—37]. Then, a for some 
time after, Jezreel was a city of importance, fortified 
with walls and towers, and having rulers and elders 

2 Kings x. 1]; but it does not appear in the Old 
Jestamont after the timo of Hosea [ Hos. i. 4, 5, 11; 
n, 22]. It is referred to in tho Apocrypha; and 
Jerome says it was called Muximianopolis in his day. 
In the so-callod ‘‘ Jerusalem Itinorary,” it is called 
Stradela. William of Tyre alludes to it under tho 
namo of Gerinum, which is tho same as the modern 
Zerin. The fame of the city chiofly arises from its 
connection with the history of Ahab, Jezebel, Elijah, 
and Naboth. The modern villago only consists of 
about twenty wretched houses, apparently fast falling 
to ruin; but there are various traces of antiquity 
(Porter’s ‘‘Hand-book;” Robinson's ‘ Palestine,” il. 
320; Reland, ‘‘ Palestine,” 863]. Jezreel stood upon 
a low hill, commanding an extensive view of tho plain 
of Jezreel and of tho outlying mountains, including 
Carmel. 3. The namo of Sarnent is that which Hosea 
was to confer upon his son by Gomez, because of tho 
cruelties practised at the city (Hos. i. 3,4]. 4. There 
was a town in Judah so called [Josh. xv. 56]. To this 
place Ahinoam, tho wife of Dayid, may havo belonged. 
A view of Jezreel (2) is givon by Dr. Sepp {Jerusalem 
und das Heilige Land,” ii. 60]. 

JEZREEL, THE VALLEY OF, better known, per- 
haps, as the plain of Esdraelon, is an extonsive plain 
in Galilee, haying Carmel on the west and south, 
Tabor and the hills of Galilee on the north, Gilboa 
and the Lesser Hermon on tho east. It contained 
various towns which aro promincnt in history, os 


Taanach and Megiddo, Wadudrimmon and Jezreel; 


but it is mainly interesting as tho ficld of many great 
battles ; indeed, it has long been custo to call it 
the great battle-field of Palestine. Here Barak and 
Deborah conquered the hosts of Sisera [J ar iv., V-]3 
here the Philistines encamped bofore the battle in which 
Saul and Jonathan wore slain {1 Sam. xxix. 1, 11); 
here, also, Josiah was futally wounded [2 Chron. xxxv. 
22). To this there are allusions in Zech, xii. 11, and 
indirectly in the name Armageddon, for sometimes tho 
lain is named after Jezreel, and sometimes after 
egiddo, Battlos have several times occurred hero 
sinco Old Testament times. This extensivo plain, of 
which a portion is seen in our illustration on tho next 
pago, is very fortile, and capable of producing most 
abundant crops; but owing to the apathy and miser- 
able social condition of the country, tho greater part 
of it is left desolate. It seems to bo in a worse posi- 
tion now than it was when it is first namod in Scrip- 
ture [Josh. xvii. 16]. 
JEZ'REELITE, a man of Jezreel (1 Kings xxi. 1]. 


JEZREELI'TESS, a woman of Jozroel [1 Sam. 
xxvii. 3; xxx. 5). 

JIB'SAM, pleasant ; a descendant of Tola, the eldest 
son of , and a head of a houso which num- 
bered, in David’s days, 22,600 (1 Chron. vii. 2]. 

JID'LAPH, dropping; « son of Nahor, Abraham's 
brother, by his wito Milbah (Gen. xxii, 22]. 

JIN’NA or JIM’NAH, prosperity; Asher’s eldest 


hha? 424 * 
Gen. xlvi. 17; Numb. xxvi.44; 1 Chron. vii. 30]. 
Te the last place our translators call him ‘‘ Imnah.” 


JINNAH. [Seo Jruxa.] 


if 


JIN'NITES, a family of the tribe of Asher, men- 
tioned on occasion of Moses numbering the Israelites 
on the plains of Moab [Numb. xxvi. 44]. 


JIPH'TAH, opened ; a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 43). 


JIPH'THAH-EL, the valley of God, that is, the valley 
twwhich God has opened; a valley on the border of Zebu- 
lun and Asher fre xix, 14, 27}. Dr. Robinson sup- 
poses that Jiphthah-el was the Jotopata of Josephus, 
and that it 18 atill traceable in the name of Jefat 
among the mountains of Galilee; and hence, “that 
the valley of Jiphthah-el was no other than the great 
Wady 'Abilin, which has its head in those hills near 
Jofat (‘* Bibl. Res.,” iii. 105—108)]. A similar su, 
tion was previously made [Keil on Joshua), and the 
opinion has been adopted by Van de Velde, Mr. 
Porter, Dr. Sepp, &c. 

JO’AB, the Lordisa Father, 1. Eldest son of Zeruiah, 
sister to David [1 Chron. ii. 16], and brother of Abishai 
and Asahel. eir father’s name is not given, but 

* Josephus (‘‘ Antiq.,” vii. 1,3] callshim Suri, Though 
a nephew of David, he was probably not much younger 
than his uncle, over whom all three brothers appear 
from the first to have had great influence. It was 
while David was king in Hebron that we find the first 
mention of Joab, At the head of David’s servants, he 
met Abner, who had crossed the Jordan from Maha- 
naim (Ishbosheth’s capital), at Gibeon. A contest 
between twelve men of each party (to which Abner 

ve the challenge) ended in a bloody battle and a 

ecisive victory to Joab: after which, in pure eelf- 
defence, Abner killed Asahcl (2 Sam. ii. 8, &c.}. 


Shortly afterwards, during the temporary absence of 


ee es me: 0 eee 


Joab, Abner visited David at Hebron, and offered to 
bring the whole kingdom over to him [iii. 21]. Joab 
happened to return immediately on Abner’s depar- 
ture; and, after finding fault with the king for allow- 
ing him to depart in safety, he succeeded in reat 
him, and then treacherously murdered him in col 

blood, David, though horrified at the crimo, found 
himself powerless to punish the criminal [ver. 39]. 
At the siege of Jebus, or Jerusalem, which Joab after- 
wards took a large share in rebuilding [1 Chron. xi. 
8], David (who was now king of the wholo land) 
offered the command of tho army to the man who 
should first scalo the fortross. oab did this, and 
thus obtained the place of commander-in-chief, which, 
with one or two brief intervals, he held during the 
remainder of David’s reign. His first great battle 
was against the united armies of the Ammonites 
and Syrians (2 Sam. x. 6, &c.]. He was doubtful 
as to the issue [vs. 11, 12]; but his victory proved 
complete, and tho war was soon brought to a close 


ver. 19]. Tho Edomites were utterly expolled by him 
il Kings xi. 15, 16], Wo next find him again at war 


with the Ammonites, and besieging tho royal city 
Rabbah [2 Sam. xi. 1}. While thus engaged, ho re- 
ceived orders from David to make away with Uriah 
hy Sip Josephus calls his armour-bearer), It ma 
» that Joab lent himself thus readily to David's 
wishes in order to get him more completely under 
his power. At any rate, from this time ho ado 
& more independent and often insolent tone towards 
him, while David seems never to have dared to op 
the possessor of the fatal secret. We next find Joab 
successful in his attempts to restore Absalom (who had 
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murdered his brother Amnon) to the favour of David 
(2 Sam. xiv.]. But when soon afterwards Absalom 
rebelled 5 ceri his father, and obliged him to flee for 
his life, Joab remained faithful, and commanded a 
division of the royal army [xviii. 2], which, however, 
according to Josephus [‘‘Antiq.,” vii. 10, 1], amounted in 
all tono more than 4,000 men. After Absalom’s defeat, 
Joab, still true to David, killed the rebel prince with 
his own hand (xviii. 14], though well aware how great 
would be the king’s grief andanger. We have another 
instance of his insolent bearing towards David in tho 
rude rebuke with which he rousod him from his exces- 
sive grief over Absalom. In itself the rebuko was 
needed, for oN he causo was still in a critical posi- 
tion, and requi all the help which the king's own 
presence and personal popularity couldgiveit. David 
showed the resentment he felt by appointing Amasa, 
who had been Absalom’s captain of the host (xvii. 25], 
to su e his cousin as general of the army [xix. 
13], though Joab still retained the command of a small 
body of troops [xx. it. 

Rebellion soon broke out again in the north of the 
land, headed by Sheba the son of Bichri[xx. 1]. It 
had time to spread dangerously, owing to the inactivity 
of the new commander-in-chiecf (ver. 5]. Abishai was 
therefore sent with such troops us could be raised to 
pee the insurrection, and was joined by Joab. On 

e road, they overtook Amasa: and Joab, in tho 
same way as he had murdered Abner, now murdered 
Amasa [vs.9, 10]; and for the same reason—to secure 
himeelf against a rival. 

Quietly, and as a matter of course, Joab resumed 
the command, and by wisdom as much as by valour 
quelled tho insurrection [vs. 20—22]. Joab strongly 
opposed the pro of David for a census of the 
people {xxiv. 3], and though ho yielded, yet his 
scruples were so strong that he did not number Levi 
aaa Wen jaca; ‘for the king’s word was abominable 
to Joab” [1 Chron. xxi, 6]. After having continued 
fuithful to David ull his life, even when his personal 
friend Absalom was in rebellion, Joab at last joined 
with Adonijah in his vain aaer to usurp the king- 
dom {1 Kings i. 7; ii. 28]. Jor a short time, it 

appear that he was allowed to go unpunished, 
though probably this last crime filled up the measure 
of his guilt in David’s eyes, for 0: his deathbed he 
Solomon not to Ict him escape [ii. 5]. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was found that Adonijah was still 
aiming at the throne, Solomon thought it prudent to 
get rid of his chief supporter Joab. Becoming aware 
of his danger, the latter fled for sanctuary to the 
Tabernacle, where Benaiah, who had received orders 
to elay him, hesitated to follow. The king, however, 
commanded him to be killed where he was, on the 
ground that there was no right of sanctuary for a 
murderer [comp. Exod. xxi. 14). ‘*So Benaiah went 
up, and fell upon him, and slew him: and he was 
buried in his own houso in the wilderness” (1 Kings 
ii, 28—34], fee pared ‘ 

2. A son of Seraiah, a descendant of Kenaz, ‘ father 
of the valley of Charashim” [1 Chron. iv. 14]. [See 
CaarasutM.] The eame valley, probably noar Jeru- 
salem, is mentioned in Neh. xi. 35. 3. Ancestor of a 
family which, together with the descendants of Jeshua, 
was the most numerous of all that returned from 
Babylon under Zerubbabol [Ezra ii. 6; viii. 9; Neb. 
Vii. 11). 

JO’AH, the Lord is a Brother. 1. A descendant of 
Gershom, the son of Levi [1 Chron. vi. 21). 2. 
son of Obed-edom the Gittite [1 Chron. xxvi. 4]. He 
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and his brethren were porters at the south gate of tho 
Temple [vs. 12,15]. 3. Son of Asaph, and Mezokiah’s 
recorder (or chancellor), selected along with two others 
to confer with Rabshakeh [2 Kings xviii. 18, 26, 37; 
Isa. xxxvi. 3,11, 22]. 4. Son of Zimmah, one of the 
first among the Levitos to obey Hezekiah’s exhortation 
to restore the Temple servico (2 Chron. xxix. 12]. 
5, Son of Joahaz, and Josiah’s chancellor, employed 
by that king to superintend tho repairing of the 
Temple [2 Chron. xxxiy. 8]. 


JO’AHAZ, whom the Lord holds fast; father of Joah 
(5), tho recorder under King Josiah [2 Chron. xxxiy. 8]. 


JO'ANNA, gift of Jehovah. 1. Iwavya, the genitive 
case of a man’s name [Luke iii. 27]; the son of Rhesa, 
and father of Juda, in the genealogy of our Lord. The 
Sinai MS., however, reads ‘Iwydy, and the Vatican and 
Alexandrian ’Iwaydy, or Johanan, a namo occurring in 
2 Kings xxv. 23, and elaewhere. 2.’ lwavya, a woman’s 
name, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward [Luke viii. 3], 
and one of tho women who ministerod to Christ. 


JO'ASH, another form of Johoash. 1. The eighth 
king of Judah. When his father Ahaziah was slain 
by Jebu (2 Chron, xxii. 9], his grandmother Athaliah, 
daughter of Ahab [2 Kings vii. 18, 26], and probably 
of Jezebol, casvoyed all the rest of the payalttacally: 
and hersclf scized tho throne. Joash, on infant of a 
your old [comp. 2 Chron. xxii. 12; xxiv. 1], was saved 

y his aunt Jehosheba, the wife of Jehoiada tho 
high priest, and was kept hidden in the Temple for 
six years, At the cnd of that time, Jehviada waa suc- 
cessful in exciting a revolution in his favour, which 
resulted in the death of Athaliah, and the succession 
of Joash to the throne. So long as Jehoiada lived, 
Joash—probably a weak-minded man, easily led— 
roigned well (2 Kings xii. 2]. Early im his reign 
he gave orders for the repair of the Temple (which 
Athaliah’s sons had desecrated), though it was not 
till many years afterwards that the buildings wero 
repaired, and the worship fully restored [va. 6, &c.}. 

r the death of Jehoiada keaneenon ye tho twonty- 
third year of Joash’s reign), the weak-minded king 
allowed himself to be led by the princes of Judah 
into idolatry [2 Chron. xxiy. 17]; and though warned 
by A seoare 6 not only refused to amend, but was 
guilty of tho baso ingratitude of killing Zechariah, 
the son of his benefactor Jehoiada, and probably his 
successor as high priest, who had given him a faithful 
reprimand [vs. 19—22]. It is probably to him that 
our Lord refers in Matt. xxiii. 35. 

Perhaps it was previously to this that Joash had 
bought off Hazael, king of Syria, from besieging 
Jerusalem, by giving him all the gold and treasurcs of 
the Temple and tho palace [2 Kings xii. 17, 18]; but 
soon afterwards Hazacl returned, and was allowed by 
God, though with only a small force, to totally rout 
Joash’s army, and to destroy all tho nobles of the Jand 
[2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24). o of his own servants, 
‘oreigners, and Jehozabad, took upon them to 
avenge the murder of Zechariah, and killed Joash on 
his bed at Millo. Hoe was buried in the City of David, 
but was reckoned undeserving a place in the sepulchres 
of tho kings [vs. 25, 26]. @ reigned nearly forty 
years (B.c. 875—839), and was succeeded by his son 
Amaziah, ~“ 

2. The twelfth king of Israel, the son of Jehoahaz, 
and grandson of Jehu. During the reign of his futher 
(with whom, for two years, he was joint sovereign), 
om had been brought to the utmost misery 
by the Syrians (2 Kings xiii. 7]; though before its 
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close God had granted somo dcliveranco [ver. 5], 
which at longth becamo complete, under Joash. 
Though ho did that which was evil in the sight of tho 
Lord, and continued the worship of Jeroboam’s golden 
calves [vor. 11], he appears to have been less flagrant] 
wicked than most of the kings of Isracl. Indeed, 
Josephus says, ‘‘ Ilo was a good man, and in his dis- 
position not at all like his father” (‘‘Antiq.,” ix. 8, 
6]. Possibly, his character improved towards tho 
latter part of his reign. His regard for Elisha favours 
this viow. Tho king paid the prophet a visit on his 
deathbed, and wopt over him, using tho very words 
which Elisha himself had uttered on losing Elijah, 
‘My father, my father, tho chariot of Isracl, and tho 
horsemen thereof” [2 Kings xiii. 14], and received from 
the prophet an assuranco of three victories over the 
Syrians [vs. 19, 25]. Amaziah, king of Judah, elated 
with victories ho had gained ovor tho Edomites, and 
probably with tho wish to avengo the injuries done by 
an Israclite army, enra also at having beon first 
hired by him, and thon, at God’s command, summarily 
dismissed [2 Chron. xxv. 5—13], challenged Joash to 
battle. Joash warned him of his danger by adeno 
tuously comparing him to the thistle that sent to the 
cedar, ‘‘ saying, Give thy daughter to my son to wife” 
(ver. 18). But in spite of this, and of the warnings 
of a NS ee [ver. 16], Amaziah persisted, and was 
ontirely defeated at Beth-shemesh. Joash brought 
him a prisoner to his own capital, Jerusalem, the wall 
of which he broke down for 400 cubits; and then re- 
turned to Samaria, carrying with him all the sacred 
and tho royal treasures of Judah, as well as hostages 
for Amaziah's future good behaviour. After a reign 
of sixteen years (B.c. $41—825), Joash died, and was 
succeeded by his son Jeroboam ITI.-[2 Kings xiv. 16). 
3, A son er descendant of Becher, the second son of 
Benjamin. Ho was head of a house, and a mighty man 
of yalour[1 Chron, vii. 8,9]. 4. The father of Gideon. 
He is called ‘‘the Abi-czrite,” as descended from 
Abi-ezer, son of Giload. Jie was a man of proporty, 
and lived at Ophrah at the time that the Midianites 
held tho auent [Judg. vi.]. Though a semi-idolator 
ok 25}, he P eaded in his son’s defence (who had 
estroyed Baal’s altar and grove) with so much point 
and vigour as to earn for him the name of Jerubbaal 
(‘‘let Baal plead’’)[ver. 32]. 5. A descendant of Judah, 
through his son Shelah. Hohad, with certain kinsmen, 
dominion in Moab [1 Chron. iv. 22}. 6. The second of 
certain mighty men, of the family of Saul, who joined 
David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. aoe 7. An officer of 
David, who had charge of tho cellars of oil (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 28]. 8. A son of Ahab, king of Isracl [1 Kings 
xxii. 26; 2 Chron. xviii. 25]. 
JO’ATHAM, tho same as Jotham [Matt. i. 9). 


JOB, afflicted or persecuted. 1. A son of Issachar 
(Gen. xlvi. 13]: he 13 called Jashub (Numb. xxvyi. 24; 
1 Chron. vii. 1]. 2. Job of the land of Uz, respocting 
whom we know littlo beyond what is written in tho 
book which bears his name. He is named along with 
Noah and Danicl in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, and by James in 
his Epistlo [v. 11]. The Book of Job describes him 
as ‘‘porfect and upright, ono that feared God and 
eschowed ovil.”’ IIe seven sons and threo daughters, 
and vory much wealth, so that he was tho greatest of 
all the mon of the East, or of the Bene-Kedem. This 

hraso identifies him with the Arabians. [Soo BENE- 
\EDEM.} ILis piety provoked tho spocial hostility of 
Satan, who obtained permission to plague him with 
heavy losses; but in vain, for ho bowed in humble 
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submission to tho stroke of Providence. Hereupon 
Satan sought and obtained purse to afflict him 
bodily with a loathsome and painful cutaneous crup- 
tion, He remainod still unmoved, although even hia 
wife urged him to blasphome God. In hisagony ho sat 
down upon tho ground in silence. His three fr ends, 
who ieee to consolo him, looked on in silence; 
but after seven days Job cursed his birthday, and this 
introduced the remarkablo discussion which occupies 
most of the book, and which ends in Job's humbling 
himself in deep abascment before God, who accepts 
and blesses him. After this hia prosperity return, he 
has a numerous family, and lives 140 years; in the end 
ho dics, ‘‘ being old and full of dsys.” The personal 
existence of Job has been denied, but on very insuf- 
ficient grounds. It has been objocted that the namo of 
Job is artificial and not historical, but no emphasis 
can bo laid on this, because the Biblical names are all 
significant, and may coincido in meaning with more or 
less of the experience of those who bear them. It has 
been said that the frequent repetition of the numbers 
3 and 7 in the book w suspicion on the history ; 
another objection is based upon tho conyorsations of 
Satan with God; and another rests upon tho afflic- 
tions with which Job was visited. The first of theso 
objections is wholly capricious. Tho second relates 
to matters on which we havo not, independently of 
Scripture, the slightest data for a judgment. To tho 
third we reply, that it is owing to the wee nee 
exceptional eheractee of Job’s experience that this 
book was written at all. The internal evidences for 
the genuineness of the account are so conclusivo, 
that somo who deny the high antiquity of tho book, 
admit the actual existence of Job. We do not know 
when he lived, but it is commonly supposed that 
he comes near the ago of Moses, if not before it, 
because there is no traco of peculiar Jewish institu- 
tions in tho book. Others, however, place him at 
a much later date. The great obstacle to a decision 
is partly the silence of other Scriptures respectin;: 
him, and partly tho fact that ho resided apart from 
the Israclites, and seems not to havo been allied to 
thom. Of the locality of Uz, this is not the place to 
speak ; but we may say that if it was Ausitis, it must 
have lain to tho east of southern Palestine, and in tho 
direction of the Euphrates—in Arabia, in fact. Itis well 
known that in the Soptuagint version a curious addi- 
tion is found, when or by whom written is unknown; 
but it gives tho following account of Job:—'' Now it is 
written that he shall bo raised again with those whom 
tho Lord raises. Ie is explained by the Syriac book 
as dwelling in tho land of Ausitis, on the borders of 
Idumea and Arabia; his name at first was Jobab, and, 
having married an Arabian wife, he had a son whoso 
name was Ennon. His own father was Zerah, a son 
of the sons of Esau, and his mother was Bosorra, so 
that he was the fifth from Abraham. And these wero 
tho kings who reigned in Edom, which country ho also 
ruled—first, Balac, son of Beor, the name of whoso city 
was Dinhabah; and after Balac, Jobab, who is called 
Job; aud aftor him Asom (Husham), who was ruler of 
the country of Teman. After him was Hadad, tho son 
of Barad, who cut off Midian in the plain of Moab, and 
the name of whose city was Gothaim (Avith). And tho 
friends who came to him were Eliphaz, of the eons of 
Esau, king of tho Temanites; Bildad, the princo of 
the Sauchieans (Shuitcs); and Zophar, king of tho 
Minmwans.” This addition, with some variations, is 
found in an old Latin version and in an Arabic trans- 
lation, but it was probably taken by them from the 
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Greek, where, again, the copies are not altogether tho 
same. Whenover written, it plainly rocords an old 
tradition as to tho real character and true ago and 
country of Job. Sovoral of the details are evidently 
derived from Gen. xxxyvi. 31—35; 1 Chron. i. 43—416, 
and from tho Groek version, 80 that the reference to a 
Syriac book may be considered questionable. That tho 
Greek version was the basis of the story is shown by 
tho forms of tho propor names, among which we find 
Gethaim for Avith. This tradition would identify Job 
with Jobab, and mako him probably the contempora: 
of Moses; but it breaks down horo, becauso Job an 
Jobab aro two very different names in Hobrew. There 
aro still traditions of Job in tho East, but they throw 
very little light upon his history, in proof of which we 
namo tho fact that six different places have claimod to 

sshis grave. The nearest approach to tho settlo- 
ment of his nationality in the indications of Scripture 
is his being named with the Beno-Kedem, as already 
remarked, and Jeremiah’s valuable intimation that 
the daughter of Edom (Edom ea dwelt in tho land of 
Uz [Lam. iv. 21). Therefore, although by tho first 
we may connoct him with the Arabs, by tho second wo 
must admit a possible relation to the Edomites. Somo 
writers, including Dr. Davidson, think Job was an 
Aramzean ; but it is, we think, by no means probablo 
that such was the case, unless by Aramzan we are to 
nndcrstand the descendants of tho Aram mentionod 
in Gen. xxii. 21. [See Tewan, Uz.] 

On almost all these questions an immense amount of 
Icarned research has been expended, but with no very 
deinito results, beyond rendcring it highly probablo 
that Job lived to the east of southern Judah, at o 
period bordering upon the patriarchal age. This latter 
joint is confirmed by the numbor of years which Job 
must havo lived [Job xlii. 16], and by all that is said 
of tho stato of socioty in his time. 


Jos, THE Book of. In our vorsion and in the Latin 
Vulgate, this book stands before the Psalms as tho first 
of tho poctical books; but in Hobrew Bibles, it comes 
between Proverbs and Solomon’s Song; and in tho 
Syriac, it is placed betweon Deutcronomy and Joshua. 
As it will be impossible in our restricted limits to do 
more than touch upon a few of the points 1aised by 
critics concerning this venerable document of Ioly 
Writ, wo shall endeavour to sclect what will bo most 
profitable to our readers. Of Job himself wo have 
already spoken in the previous article, but wo shall 
havo occasion to revert to some of the topics thero 
glanced at. Wo aro not aware that tho canonical 
authority of this book has ever been called in question; 
writers of all shades of opinion, in all ages, havo recog- 
nised its place among the books of Holy Scripturo. 
Another point on which all aro agreed is, that it is 

ical in form, and constructed on a rogular and 

so newhat artificial plan. The prologue, or oxordium 
(chaps. i. andii.}, and tho opilogus, or conclusion (chap. 
xhi.j, may ed as prose, but all tho rest is 
poetry of a very clovated character. It has been dis- 
puted whother the poom should bo called a didactic or 
a tragic poem, buta little study of its structure shows 
that it is sufficient to speak of it as strongly dramatic. 
For the’ assistanco of general readcrs, we present the 
following analysis of the book nearly as exhibited by 
Mr. Barnes in his useful commentary on Job :— 
Tart JI. Historical introduction, in prose (chaps. 

i. ii]. 
art II. Argumont or controvorsy, in verso [chaps. 

iii. —xlii. 6). 
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A. Tirst series of controversy (chaps. iii—xiy.]. 
. Job curses his birthday (chap. iii.). 
- Speech of Eliphaz (chaps. iv., v.]. 
. Job’s answor tana 8. Vi., Vil. }. 
- Speech of Bildad (chap. wa 
. Job's answer [chaps. ix., x.]. 
. Speech of op ar (chap. xi. }. 
- Answer of Job [chaps xii.—xiv.]. 
B. Socond scries of controversy (chaps. xy.—xx!. | 
1. Speech of eupkte [chap. xy. ]. 
2. Job's reply (chaps. xvi., my 
3. Speech of Bildad (chap. xviii.), 
4. Roply of Job (sha . XIX. J. 
5. Specch of Zophar poe Xx.]. 
G. Anawer of Job (chap. xxi.}. 


C. Third Seas! of controyersy [chaps. xxii.— 
xxxi.]. 
1. Speech of ee Rae (chap. xxii. ]. 


2. Answer of Job (chaps. xxiii., xxiy.]. 
3. Specch of Dildad (chap. xxy.]. 
4. Job’s answer (chaps. xxvi.—xxxi.]. 


« D. Speoch of Elihu (chaps. xxxii. 6—xxxvii.) 
I. Closo of tho controversy [chaps. xxxviii. — 
xlii. 6). 
1. Specch of the funigaty (chaps. xxxviii.—xli.1, 
2. Job's penitent reply (chap. xlii. 1—6]. 
Part III. Jlistorical conclusion, in prose [chap. 
xlii, 717]. 
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tho divisions aro indicated by explanatory remarks 
in the original; tho longest of those transitions being 
in chap. xxxii. 1—6. 

That tho author of tho book wroto it in Hobrew has 
boon doubted, but on very insufficient grounds. Tho 
composition, in all parts, bears the stamp of originality, 
und we belicvo no modern critic refers it to any but a 
[Iebrow origin. It has beon said that thero is a strong 
-\rabic infusion in tho language, but this also is now 
very seldom ins:sted on. Somo havo thought the lan- 
guago deeply tinged with Aramaisms, but even this is 
regarded as by no means clear. At the samo time, 
both theso opinions point to the fact that both Arabic 
and Aramaic may rendor valuable aid to the interpre- 
tation of this often difficult book. That there are great 
difficultios in the language will bo readily inforred by 
any ono who can compare ancicnt and modern versions, 
ane observe the very numerous points in which they 
differ from cach other. Tho saino fact is illustrated by 
the multitude of books which havo been written to ox- 
plain this Book of Job. There aro raro words and 
forms of words, and very singular idioms; and henes 
the chief difficulties which we acknowledgo. Another 
source of difficulty, vory much overlooked, is tho 
uniquo character of tho book asa whole. In several 
respects it stands alone, as in its literary structure, its 
topics, and tho standpoint of tho writer—quite apart 
from Judaism. Its points of contact with other Scrip- 
tures are casual and incidental, if we excopt tho Book 
of Proverbs in somo places, Jeromiah in a fow, and 
Isaich in still fewer. 

Thoso who havo looked closely into this book differ 
very much as to the ago and country in which it was 
written. Thore is no need to insist that Job himself 
wrote it; on the contrary, if he had been its author, ho 
would hardly hayo spoken of himsclf as he docs. That 
it is tho work of one author and period we strongly 
beliove, though somo fancy that it is not 60. Some, 
for oxamplo, object to the prologuo and epiloguo as 
later additions; others, to chaps, xxvii. 7—xxviul. 28; 
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othors, to chaps, xl, 15—xli. 26; and others, to chaps. 
XXXii.—xxxvii., or the whole section relating to Elihu. 
Tho reasons for these objections are almost wholly criti- 
cal, and aro very much based upon a supposed departure 
in theso passages from the perfect symmetry and uni- 
formity of tho book. In the case of Elihu’s discourses, 
it is atfirmed that the style and languago are peculiar. 
To tho former of tho objections we may reply in Dr. 
Davidson’s words, ‘‘ It is vain to look out in every part 
of tho poem for such symmetry and consistency as the 
acutcness of criticism may now require” [‘‘ Introd. to 
Old ‘Test.,” i. 204, whero nearly all that has been said 
on theso points is summed up]. To tho other objection 
may wo not also make the same answer? However, 
the writer just quoted ventures to say of Elihu’s 
speeches, ‘‘the diction is more strongly Aramean, 
rough, heavy, prolix, difficult” (epithets which he, no 
doubt, culled from his German authorities). If this 
were true, it would moan nothing, because Elihu 
belongs to a tribe and district probably far removed 
from the others, certainly different, and the author 
may have dosignedly reproduced somo of his peculiari- 
ties of speech rare Mack xiy. 70]. But, in truth, 
Elihu has been very hardly dealt with, as any scholar 
will see who takes the pains to sift tho fourteen words 
which Dr. Davidson cites to prove his accusation. 
Some of them aro neither peculiar to Elihu nor Ara- 
maic, and most of them may be illustrated by other 
assages in the Bible, As it regards tho general con- 
emnation of Elihu’s speeches as flat, cold, and pre- 
tentious, &c., we really do not think any reply is 
noeded, and only remark that we cannot look here for 
all the animation ond excitement which distinguish 
the actual disputants; but we simply deny that the 

style is open to tho allegations made against it. 
Accopting this divine composition as appearing in 
its genuine form, and thus repudiating the fashionable 
dovice of tho rationalistic pehcal who find interpola- 
tions in so many books of Scripture, it still remains 
for us to ask when, where, and by whom it was 
writton. Its author, wo have sail, was surely not Job 
himself. Who, then, was it? Did it como from tho 
pen of Elihu, or of Moses, or of somo other porson ¥ 
Job’s authorship has been advocated even by such 
men as Lowth, , and Dr. S. Lee; but the name 
of Job at tho head is no moro proof that he wrote it 
than Samuel’s namo in the title proves that he wrote 
the books callod after him [1 Sam. xxv. 1}. Dr. 
Lightfoot thought Elihu was the author. Barnes 
thinks Job wrote it, and that Moses adopted it; Ken- 
nicott, Michaelis, &c., supposed that Mosos wrote it; 
Luther, Grotius, Duderlein, &c., ascribe it to Solomon ; 
and there are still other opinions referring it to all 
nossiblo periods from long beforo Moses to tho 
abylonish captivity. Similar diversity oxists as to 
the place where it was produced: Palostine, Idumea, 
Arabia, and Egypt have all been suggested. But 
after all that has been written upon these problems, 
wo quite agree with Professor A. B. Davidson, that, 
‘‘ regarding authorship and era of our book, nothing 
positively can bo known; re ing place of com- 
position, about as little.” Whatever conclusion is 
reached on thoso points, one thing is by no means 
without interest to tho religious mind; and it is, that 
the characters which appear in the book, although not 
Hebrews, represent a period in which idolatry seems 
not to have infected the Arabian tribes. This fact, 
which has been but little noticed, affords a strong pre- 
sumption of the eurly date of the transactions of tho 
k. There are very many other indications which 


int the samo way. It must bo admitted, howover, 
Bee the writer may not necessarily have lived in tho 
same period. If ho was later, his entire avoidance of 
everything which could betray his own age constitutcs 
his work a masterpiece of art unparalleled in ancicnt 
literaturo. Our deliberate opinion is, that the Jan- 

ge of the book, equally with its texture and inci- 
sata is perfectly consistent with a very pery date. 
Tho cntiro absence of all references to the Jowish 
system, viewed in connection with the uso of tho 
Divine namo Jchovah, and an allusion to the Jordan, 
may likewise point to a remote origin. Thero is but 
one thing which is fairly open to objection on this 
theory, and that is the very artificial and symmetrical 
structure of the book, which suggests that the art of 
literary composition had had time to develop itself, 
Wo find nothing liko this until we come to the Psalms, 
among which are some acrostics. 

Atter a careful examination of the book, and of the 
observations of many who have written upon it, we 
feel quite justificd in referring the composition to a 
very early period; but we cannot say by whom, when, 
or whero it was written. We scarcely think it was tho 
work of a Ilebrew in Judea, but rather that it was tho 
work of a devout worshipper of the true God, not far 
from tho time and place of Job's lifo; and as this life 
from its very duration belongs to a patriarchal ago, the 
book may bo almost if not quite as old as Moses. 

Wo como now to consider the problem or design of 
the book, and we remark at once that the views taken 
of this may materially affect tho interpretation of 
almost everything in the book. An anonymous Froach 
work on Job, published in 1768, divides the book into 
two parts; the first the prose, and the second tho 

tical portions; and treats the former as historical, 

ut tho tae as ‘‘a magnificent poem whercin are 
expressed tho complaints of the Church of Israel 
captive at Babylon, to which the sacred poct, who is un- 
known to us, has givon the name of Job; (1) becauso 
of the rosemblanco of the woes of that afflicted Charch 
to tho misfortunes of this prince; (2) because the Church 
of Israel experienced, on the part of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, the samo hostilities that Satan had in- 
{licted on Job.” Other viows are, that the book was 
designed to set forth the idca of true wisdom; to teach 
the immortality of the soul; to oxhibit the trials of the 
righteous ; to illustrate the Divine government in rela- 
tion to tho distribution of good and evil in tho world, 
or to solve the question how the afflictions of tho 
righteous and the speeeenlty of the wickel can be 
consistent with God’s justice. These may servo as 
specimons of the views which have been taken of the 
goncral design of the book. On the whole, we prefer 
the last, which is most in accordance with the scope of 
tho leading facts and discussions; but we think tho 
eek ale also cent to pie by bey yies ae of the 
righteous are temporary, an ollowed ater 
and moro enduring blessings. God has a right toidiss 
tribute prosperity and adversity according to his will, 
but he will never forget or forsake them that trust in 
him. It is not to be doubted that, viewing the book on 
its practical side, thore is much truth in the opinion of 
those who have considered it as an example of patienco 
set forth for the imitation of all who suffer. or can 
we say that they are wholly wrong who hold that it 
aims to exhibit the conflicts and victory of the pious in 
the trials of life. y ed cunde: this head, we observo 
that the sovereignty of God, and the duty and blessed- 
ness of complete acquiescence in his arrangements, aro 
prominently set forth. 
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As for the interpretation of the book, wo cannot 
admit that it may be treated a§ simply allegorical or 
symbolical, because thero is nothing to show that tho 
work is an allegory and purely fictitious. We hold to 
tho grammatical and literal exptanation as the proper 
one. Even in re to the interviews of Satan with 
tho angels and the Lord, we have no proof that an 
aulegory is intended, still less havo we any cluo to 
the supposed allegory. Tho passage stands with the 
records of the fall of man, of the temptations of Christ, 
and of the vision described in Zech. iii. 1 [compare 
Ps. cix. 6]; but in no case have we a right to trent it 
a3 an allegory. Regarding tho book as given by in- 
spiration, the supernatural clement prominont in tho 
passages relating to Satan, and in the addresses of tho 
Almighty, presents no difficulty. The book abundantly 
proves, that even true piety cannot preserve a man 
from trouble and mistake; that kuman reason cannot 
farnish a@ sufficient remedy for any form of evil; and 
that true wisdom and blessedness can only be obtained 
through Divine revelation and interposition. 

We must refer to tho commentators for an examina- 
tion of particular passages, and an account of tho 
versions and critical works bascd upon the book. Some 
of the pessagee are profoundly interesting from their 
yee and Messianic eens Once only, however, 
1s the book directly quoted in the New Testament as a 
eke: of Holy Scripturo [1 Cor. iii, 19]. Other allusions 

ave been found in Matt. xxiv. 28; John iv. 37; Rom. 
ii. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 8; Phil. i. 19; Jamesy, 2,11; 1 Peter 
v. 8; Rev. vi. 17. 


JO/BAB, exclamation. 1. Ono of the sons of Joktan, 
the brother of Peleg [Gen. x. @; 1 Chron. i. 23], 2. 
Tho son of Zerah of Bozrah, and second king of Edom 
(Gen, xxxvi. 33; 1 Chron.i. 44). 3, A king of Madon, 
who, among others in alliance with Jabin, king of 
Hazor, fought against Joshua at the waters of Merom, 
and was defoated and slain, and his kingdom taken 
possession of (Josh. xi. 1—12]. 4. A descendant of 
Benjamin [1 Chron. viii. 9]. 


JOCH'EBED, Jehovah of glory, or, glory of Jehovah ; 
tho mother of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. She was a 
daughter of Levi, born to him in Egypt, and sistor of 
Kohath, the father of her husband Amram [Exod. ii. 1; 
vi. 20; Numb. xxvi. 59]. Such marriages wore after- 
wards forbidden by tho Mosaic law (Lev. xviii. 12, 13]; 

et there is no attempt made to conceal tho fact that 
Visses himself was tho offspring of parcnts who had 
married within tho probibitod degrees. 


JOD {*), Aand; tho tenth letter of tho Hebrow 
alphabet. ‘When it preserves its consonantal powcr, it 
is pronounced y, never j. As o numeral, it is equal 
to 10. [See ALPmaBET.] Tho word is now usually 
written Yod (Ps. cxix. 73]. 

JO'ED, Jehovah's witness, or, Lord of witness; a 
Benjamite, whose grandson was chief of the fimily 
a at Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah [Noh. 
x. 4). 

JOEL, Jehovah-God, thatis, Jehovah ts God. Thirteen 
individuals bearing this namo are mentioned in the 
Old Testament. ‘Iho following is their chronological 
order, ag correctly as it can be ascertained :—1. The 
son of Azariah, a descendant of Lovi in the line of 
Kohath, and one of tho ancestors of tho prophot Samuel 
(1 Chron. vi. 36]; apparently the samo as is also called 
Shaul [ver. 24). 2. The oldest son of Samucl the 

rophet [1 Sam. viii. 2]. His father is once called 
Rremuel (1 Chron. vi. 33], but that is only a moro 


accurate reproduction of the Hebrew form of the word. 
In another place ‘‘ Vashni” is given as the namo of 
Samuel’s firstborn [ver. 28]; but by some mistake 
‘‘Joel” has been omitted, and the Hebrew word 
vashni [2x], which means ‘‘and the sccond,” and 
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therefore applies to Abiah, has incorrectly been taken 
aga proper name. In their father’s old age Joel and 
Abiah wero appointed judges in his stead; but, far 
from following his g ea they were guilty of 
bribery and injustice: hence the Israelites desired to 
have a king {1 Sam. viii. 1—4]. Joel was the father 
of Heman tho singer [1 Chron. vi. 33; xv. 17}. 3. A 
chief of tho Reubenites, apparently contemporary with 
David [1 Chron. y. 4, 8]. 4. Ono of David's thirty 
mighty men, Ho is doscribed as tho brother of Nathan 
{1 Chron. xi. 38], but is also called ‘“‘Igal tho son of 
Nathan of Zobah” [2 Sam. xxiii. 36]. Joc! [5x] and 
Igal [sxx] might easily be confounded; but the other 

repancy cannot be accounted for. 5. A Lovite, 
the chief of the Gershonites at the timo that tho ark 
was brought from the house of Obed-edom to tho 
placo which David had prepared for it at Jerusalom 
{1 Chron, xv. 7,11). Ho was descended from tho Ger- 
shonite Laadan, and was one of those who had charge 
of the treasures of the house of tho Lord [xxiii. 8 
compared with xxvi. 21, 22, and with vi. 16—20 
and xy. 7]. 6, The son of Pedaiah, the ‘‘ princo” or 
“‘ruler’’ of tho western half-tribe of Manassch in tho 
reign of David [1 Chron, xxvii. 20]. 7. A chicf man 
among the descendants of Issachar, two generations 
after the time of David . Chron. vii. 1—3]. 

8. Tho son of Pecthucl, one of the Minor Prophets. 
Beyond the mere mention of his fathcr’s name, no 
information is giyen re; ing the genealogy of this 
prophet; and the timo in which ho lived can only bo 
approximately known by inference from the stylo and 
subject of his writings. It is quite ovident that ho 
lived and prophesied in the kingdom of Judah, for ho 
repeatedly speaks of Judah, Jerusalem, Zion, and tho 
Temple and servico of God (Joel i. 8, 9, 13, 14, 16; ii. 
1, 14—17, 23, 32; iii. 1, 6, 8, 16—21)]; but it does not 
therefore follow that ho was a Levito, although ho 
makes special mention of matters in which the Levites 
wore more immediately concerned [i. 9, 13, 14; ii. 14, 
17]. It is probablo that he wrote before Amos, who 
begins his prophecy with a sontence borrowed from tho 
closing paragraphs of that of Joel (Joel iii. 16 comp. 
with os 1. 2]. And perhaps Amos mentions, as 
having already fallen upon Isracl, tho samo calamities 
which Jool speaks of as about to come upon Judah 
Eee! 3. 4, 12, 15—20, comp. with Amos iv. 6—9]; both 

ingdoms would probably suffer about the samo time. 
But we cannot infer from the sentence against Edom 
Joel iii. 19] that Joel wrote before Amaziah’s victory 
2 Kings xiv. 7], for similar language is used against 
dom by Amos in tho reign of Amaziah’s son fAmscs 
i. 11, 12), and even by Jeromiah at a much later period 
(Jer, xlix. 17]. Yct the Phoenicians, Philistines, 
Egyptians, and Edomites [Joel iii. 4, 19] aro tho only 
nations mentioned as hostile to Judah; and we may 
safely conclude that Joel prophesied about tho begin- 
ning of the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah—that is, 
about n.c. 800. [See Jorn, Boox or.] He was oman 
of rich imagination, cultivated taste, and great literary 
ability. Hoe wrote with spare and elegant diction, and 
was cvidently accustomed to the highest stylo of com- 
position. ; : 

9. The chief of the Gadites in the timo of Jotham, 
king of Judah (1 Chron. v. 11, 12, 17]. 10. Ono of 
tho Simconito princes” who, in the days of Hezekiah, 
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king of Judah, dislodged the Iamites who dwelt in 
Gedor and its vicinity [1 Chron. iv. 31—41]. [See 
GeEpoR.] 11. The son o Azariah, of the sons of the 
Kohathitos; ono of those who took a prominent part in 
cleansing and restoring the Temple in the boginning of 
Hezekiah’s reign [2 Chron. xxix. 12], 1. A son of 
Nobo, one of hoes who put away their foreign wives 
an the time of Ezra [Ezra x. 43]. 13. Tho son of 
Zichri, a Benjamite; the ‘‘ovorscer” of the men of 
Judah and Benjamin who inhabited Jerusalem when 
the city was restored under Nehomiah [Neh. xi. 9]. 


JoEL, Book or. This is ono connected prophecy 
which does not admit of formal division. It begins 
with the announcement of a dreadful plaguo of locusts, 
in consequence of which all tho corn-ficlds and yvine- 
yards would be devastated. Tho different kinds of grain 
ond tho various fruit-trees are mentioned by name, in 
order that the description of the calamity may be more 
vivid and terrible (chap. i. 1—1:3]. Tho people are 
thoreforo called to lament; but they aro also called to 
repent and cry to God, and at the samo timo they are 
told that they will have to suffer not only on account 
of the devastation produced by tho locusts, but also on 
account of the absence of rain and the drying up of the 
brooks [vs. 8, ant Again tho prophet repeats his 
announcement of the locust plague with a more yivid 
and detailed, a3 well as highly poctical, description of 
tho remarkablo appearance and devastating progress of 
tho locusts [ii. 2—10]—a terribly picturesquo descrip- 
tion, the accuracy of which has often been attested by 
travellors who havo been cyo-witnesses of similar 
visitations. [Sce Locust.] The people, howover, aro 
carefully reminded that th:s is no accidental calamity, 
but an interposition of Divine providonco [vs. 1, 11]. 
Thereforo they aro exhorted to turn to God wi 
genuino ropentanco [vs. 12—17], and are promised an 
oventual deliverance both from tho locusts and from 
the drought [vs. eit But a still greater deliver- 
ance and cyen richer blossings aro promisod. Tho 
prophet announces that God would not only hear, and 

ity, and preservo his peoplo then, but that oven at a 
hitars timo ho would moro fully carry out his merciful 

urposes, and would pour his Spirit upon all flosh, &c. 
ya: 28—32]—a prophecy which, in tho view of Christ’s 
apostles, began to be fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost 
[Acts ii. 14—21], but tho completo fulfilment of which 
18, of course, not yot accomplished. The prophot then 


goes on to declare, that heathen powers will be utterly | [ 


overthrown [chap. iii.]: ho makes special mention 
of those nations that had hitherto been enemies to the 
chosen people; yot certainly the prophecy docs not 
ybolly apply to them; they aro only ified because 
their hostility had been alroady experienced when the 
prophet wrote. Indved, the proper subject of the third 
chaptor is tho final overthrow of tho enemies of the 
kingdom of God, and tho ultimate triumph of that 
epee and eternal kingdom. Thus we see that Jocl, 
tho earliest of tho prophets in Judah whoso prophetic 
writings have come down to us, surveyed the whole 


field of vision, and gavo a rapid sketch of the dealings | J: 


of God with his people. It is still disputed whother 
tho threatencd plaguo of locusts in tho first two chap- 
ters should bo taken literally or figuratively, but the 
probability is that thero was an actual plaguo of 
seusts as the prophet announced, only he saw that 
greater plagues were in store for tho erring peoplo, and 
therefore ho used stronger terms than ho would haye 
otherwise employed. That he speaks of tho destruc- 
tion of corn-fields and yincyards, aud not of the 
slaughter of the people, is only in accordance with 
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tic taste, that there might be no incongruity to mar 
The perfection of the highly wrought though accurate 
description of tho lesser How clear Hee wd ca de 
own vision might be of subsequent and still greater 
calamities, it is impossible to conjecture; but wo know 
now that many imcursions of ile nations wero 
made, and accumulated miseries came upon Judah, 
before the thorough reformation desired by the pro- 
phet was carried out. At all events, the predictions 
contained in the third chapter wero not to reach ful- 
filment until, at least, after ‘‘the captivity of Judah 
and Jerusalem.” And, indeed, their fulfilment, in the 
highest sense, is yet in the future. 


JOE'LAH, one of the Benjamitos who revolted from 
King Saul, though he was of the samo tribe, and came 
to David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. 7}. 


JOE'ZER, Jehovah's help, or Lord of help ; a Korhite 
who camo to David at Ziklag [1 Chron, xii. G'. 


JOG’BEHAT, erelted; a city of Gad on tho other 
sido of the Jordan. It is ono of the cities which were 
built or rebuilt by tho tribo possessing it [Numb. x xxii. 
35; Judg. viii. 11, where perhaps a different place is 
meant]. 

JO'GLI, led tnto exile; the father of Bukki, a prince 
of Dan, who took part in the division of Canaan among 
tho tribes [Numb. xxxiy. 22]. 

JO’HA, the Lord liveth or makes alive. 1. A Ben- 
jamite, son of Beriah, whose descendants, chieftains of 
Aijalon, drove away the inhabitants of Gath [1 Chron. 
vill. 13, 16]. 2. A son of Shimri the Tizite, and one 
of David’s mighty men! Chron. xi. 45]. 


Egypt [ver. 
id Alba 
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(1 Chron. iii. 24]. 9. Theson of Tobiah the Ammonite, 
the enemy of Nehemiah [Neh. vi. 18]. 


JOHN, a contracted form of Johanan [which see]. 


1. A kinsman of Annas the high priest, and one of | 


the judges before whom Peter and John were brought 
after healing the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Tomple (Acts iv. 6]. Nothing further is known with 
any certainty of him. 2. The companion of Paul and 
Barnabas during the early part of their first missiona 
journey [Acts xui. 5, 13]. He iscalled ‘‘ John, whose 
surname was Mark,” in chap. xii. 25, and thero is 
no sufficient reason to doubt (with Grotius and others) 
his being identical with the second Evangelist. The 
gradual change from a Jewish to a Roman name is 
exactly analogous to the change from Levi to Matthew, 
or from Saul to Paul. His mother’s name was Ma 
xil. 12}, and he was nephew (or cousin) to Barnabas 
Col. iv. 10]. 

JOHN, THE APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST; one of the 
twelve disciples of Christ, the writer of the fourth 
Gospel and of three Epistles. His father was Zebedee, 
a fisherman of Galilee [Mark i. 19], and his mother 
is believed, from a comparison of Matt. xxvii. 55, 56, 
and Mark xv. 40, 41, to have been Salome, who is 
included among those that ministered to our Lord of 
their substance. Ho was also the brother of James, 
another of the apostles. (See JAMES (1).] Scripture is 
entirely silent as to the date of his birth or of his death. 
Indeed, beyond tho fact of his parentage and occupa- 
tion, we have no information whatever concerning him 
before the ministry of John the Baptist. Traditions 
and legendary fictions have attempted to fill up the 
blank both of his earlier and later life, but they aro in 

t part the undoubted creation of subsequent ages. 
ie ark i. 20, John xix. 27, and other passages, 
and also from John’s pn oe ate with the high 
priest (John xviii. 15], it has usually been inferred 
that he was ono of an influential family; and that, in 
addition to his home on the shores of the Galilean lake, 
he had also a house at Jerusalem, and was well known 
there. This may have been the case, but no great stress 
can be laid on these facts. The first notice we have of 
John is universally believed to be that in John i. 35, 
although he is not mentioned by name. Ho is there 
described as one of the disciples or recognised followers 
of John the Baptist. Tho circumstance of this associa- 
tion with the stern preacher of the desert, and the 
eagerness with which, on hearing tho words of the 
Bett ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God” [John i. 36}, he 
followed Jesus, and went with him to his house, an 
remained all night there, give us an insight into a 
mind, to say the least, susceptible of deep religious im- 

ressions, and yearning after a clearer spiritual know- 
edge than was generally possessed by tho people 
around. How much these impressions were deepened, 
and how, too, the previous faith of John took a definite 
form and centred on the n of Jesus of Nazarcth, 
may be gathered from the rapturous exclamation of 
Andrew, who, doubtless, expressed not only his own 
conviction, but that of his friend and companion, ‘‘ We 
have found the Messias” [John i. 41]. St. John thus 
stands before us on the holy page as one of the first 
who associated with Jesus at the very commencement 
of his ministry, and yielded him the sincere homage 
of his faith and allegiance. How long he remained 
with Jesus, the uncertainty in the chronology of the 
details of our Lord’s life precludes us from saying ; 
but we know that after a time he returned to his 
ordinary occupation, and was thus employed when 
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Jesus, after the miraculous draught of fishes, formal! 
called him to his side, and hasionated him to the 
apostleship [Matt. iv. 19]. From this time to the 
crucifixion, wo always meet with him in immediate 
companionship with Jesus Christ. This association 
seems to have been one of more than ordinary intimacy 
and tenderness, Not only was John one of the three 
specially favoured on several occasions, but to him 
one is the designation applied, ‘the disciple whom 


TY | Jesus loved” (John xix. 26}, and who is described 


os leaning on his bosom (xiii. 23). Few and far 
between, however, are the hints which wo got of his 
history during these two or three years, and these are 
mostly of a petal character, as if in truth to teach 
us how imperfection clings to the holiest of men, and 
how, too, the highest privilege is but the threshold of 
f he whom we should probably 
have singled out as the type of Christian love, breathes 
& prayer for vengeance on the Samaritans [Luke ix. 
54): and in the bosom on which Jesus leaned in all 
the tenderness of a gentle and holy friendship, there 
lurked the spirit of a narrow intolerance [ver. 49], which 
rebuked one who in the name of Jesus was enabled 
to cast out devils; and of a prideful ambition which, 
presuming on the Lord Jesus Christ's manifestations 
of affection, demanded the loftiest place of honour in 
the expected kingdom of the Messiah [Mark x. 37]. 
Under much of this, ag its deeper spring and motive, 
there may have been, and anubileas was, the dovotion 
of an unfaltering attachment to Christ, which was 
stirred to indignation by any disrespect towards him 
in others, but it did not prevent Jesus administering on 
all the above occasions a sharp rebuke. Tho fiery zeal 
of John and his brother was doubtless in the mind 
of Jesus when he called them Boanerges, ‘sons of 
thunder” [Mark iii. 17}. To John, with his brother 
James and Simon Peter, was accorded the ial 
favour of being present at the restoration to hfo of 
Jairus’s daughter [Luke viii. 51], at the glorious 
scene of the peee yp aselen [Matt. xvii. 1], and at the 
agony of Jesus in the en (Matt. xxvi. 37]. It was, 
moreover, when the darker scenes of the Lord's life 
were enacted that the tenderer aspects of John's cha- 
racter became more especially visible. Thus we find 
him reclining on the bosom of Jesus at the last supper 
John xiii. 25], and the intimacy between him and 

esus 50 well known and recognised, that he is solicited 
by the silent gestures of Peter to ascertain what no 
one else liked to ask [ver. 24]. He was present, as 
above mentioned, at the agony in Gethsomane, and 


dj though at first scared from the side of his Master in 


common with the other disciples {Matt. xxvi. 56), 
his courage speedily revived, and with Peter he 
followed at a distance, and entered the high priest’s 
palace, taking advantage of his being known there to 
obtain admission for his fellow-apostle also [John 

merally been supposed, he is 
the person indicated by “another disciple” in this 
passage. We next find hoe re ess of danger, now 
standing beneath the cross of Jesus [John xix. 26], at 
tho side of his stricken mother, and catching one by 
ono his last words; and then with Peter, on the resur- 
rection morning, hastenin eagerly to verify the 
affirmation of ene, t the body of 
Jesus had been removed from the sepulchre [John xx. 
3]. After the interviews with Jesus recorded in this 
chapter, John returned with Peter and other of the 
apostles to Galilee, where, no doubt, some members of 
1H family still continued plying their trade of fisher- 
men. There, probably with no other object than to 


XViii. 15), if, as has 
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provide the means of subsistence, they take their nots 
and boats, and put out fora night’s fishing (xxi. 3), 
at the close of which Jesus appears on the shore, and 
by a repetition of the earlier miracle revealed his 
presence. It was of John, lastly, that tho Lord was 
speaking when, in his mysterious remark to Simon 

eter, he said, ‘‘If I will that he till I come, 
what is that to theo?” [ver. 22]—wo commonly 
supposed, and with reason, to indicate that John should 
survive till after the coming of the Lord in judgment 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Of John’s life and labours as an apostle the Bible is 
almost silent. A few incidental notices occur in the 
Acts of the Apostles [Acts i. 13; itt. 1; iv. 13; vii. 
14—-25]. From these passages and Gal. ii. 9, we 
learn that St. John remained at Jerusalem for many 
years after tho ascension of our Lord, labouring, 
doubtless, through them all in the great work whic 
had been entrusted tohim. During some part, at least, 
of this time, another cause kept him there. To his 
filial care and protection Jesus Christ from the cross 
had committed his own mother; and from that hour, 
we are told, John took her to his own home [John 
xix, 27]. As already observed, many traditions are to 
be found in ancient Church history of the apostle’s after 
life, some plainly apocryphal, others containing pro- 
bably more or less of truth. For some time subsequent 
to A.D. 60 or 65 he resided at Ephesus, and is said to 
hayo presided over the church in that city. But the 
details are entirely wanting. Again, although we are 
assured of the fact of his banishment to Patmos for the 
sake of the Gospel, yet we havo no reliable data for 
determining precisely the period at which his exile 
began or terminated; but authorities fix the former 
in the reign of Domitian, in which case John would be 
upwards of ninety years of ago, and tho latter in the 
reign of Trajan (A.D. 98 or 100). Released from 
banishment, the aged apostlo returned to Ephesus, to 
learn afresh how tho was turning the world 
upside down, and winning new trophies of grace on 
every hand—how also error was rifo, and such error 
as made it clear that the spirit of antichrist was 
already in the world and undormining tho truth of 
God. Against these antagonisms to the Gospel of his 
beloved Lord, Jobn raised his voico in the language of 
solemn and startling denunciation. Yet combined with 
this zeal was a love which reflected the love of Jesus 
himself. For the last that we hear of John is this: 
unable from his great age any longer to preach, he 
‘was carried into the congregation ; and his exhortation 
to the people, repeated with emphatic frequency, was 
“«Love one another,” replying to one who inquired the 
reason of the reiteration, ‘lt is the Lord's command, 
and if this-be done, enough is done.” Thus gradually 
declined a life which, from the moment of that first 
interview at Bethabara, had but one object—a life 
which, alike in its momonts of tendor emotion, and its 
years of stern endurance and suffering, may be gatheyed 
up in one mainspring and motive—devotion to Christ, 


JouN, EpIstLes oF. 1. The pn eas and au- 
thenticity of the First Epistle of John were univorsally 
acknowledged in the carly Church, and impugned only 
by the obscuro sect of the Alogi (who denied tho higher 
views of Christ’s person in the writings of this apostle), 
and by the Marcionite heretics—in both cases on 

urely doctrinal, and not at all on critical grounds. 

olycarp, bishop of Sm (who was a disciplo of tho 
BP occ John, and ered martyrdom in the year 
167), wrote an Epistle to the Philippians, still extant, 
which is itespad: in the phraseology of this epistle; 
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and Papias, who very early in the second century was 
bishop of Hierapolis (at no great distance from the 
scone of John’s final labours), and was‘’an associato 
of Polycarp, made use of testimonies from the First 
Epistle of John—as Eusebius states [‘‘ Eccles. Hist.,” 
iil, 39, at close],,who had his writings, though they 
are now lost, before him. The anonymous Epistle to 
Diognetus—a precious relio of tho early part of the 
second century—is the production of one, into the 
texturo of whose thoughts the phraseology and tone of 
this epistle have been wrought; while, in the latter 
part of that centnsy, eae quotes it repeatedly by 
name as recognised Scripture, as do all the fathers after 
him. The internal evidence of its Joannean author- 
ship is so strong that it would seem hardly possible to 
doubt it; though the same German critics who have 
vainly striven to disprovo the apostolic authorship of 
the fourth Gospel have, as might be expected, applied 
their destructive criticism to this epistle also, and with 
similar want of success. 

In point of form, this book has sc little of the = 
tolary character, that somo good critics regard it 
rather as a treatise, or a homily, than an epistle; 
but the style of address in every chapter (as in chaps. 
i. 83—5; i. 7, 8, 12—14, 18—21, 2429; iii. 7, 13, 
18; iv. 1, 4, 7; v. 21] leaves no room for reasonable 
doubt that it is strictly a letter, directed to no par- 
ticular church, but to Christians in general, though 
with special’ reference to the state of Christianity in 
the region where and at the time when it was written. 

With regard to the time and place of its composition, 
its remarkable similerity in subject-matter, tone, and 
phraseology to the fourth Gospel leavo little room to 
doubt that both wero written nearly, if not quite, at 
the same time, and shortly before the apostle’s banish- 
ment to Patmos, near the close of the first century, 
and at Ephesus. 

The design of the epistle is clearly expressed by its 
writer throughout—to confirm believers in tho faith of 
the Son of God, and warn them against floating errors, - 
which were threatening to undermine tho truth. In 
doing this, he pours forth, in the free epistolary form, 
those exalted views of Chnst’s person and work which 
ho had given historically in his Gospel; as if he had 
intended both to go together—the one as the epistle 
dedicatory, or as a sequel to the other. Not that there 
is sufficient evidence (as Hug, Ebrard, and others con- 
tend) that this was actually the writer's design; but 
it gives a very idea of the relation they bear to 
each other in point of fact; and, undoubtedly, the one 
book is the best commentary on the other. 

As in the Gospel, the style is good Greek, yet simple, 
easy, sententious; consisting largely of golden sayin 
or proverbial maxims, poached frequently in the anti- 
thotical form—one clause affirming a thing, the oppo- 
sito of which is denied in the next. Titice heed 
passages have taken their place among the household 
words of Christendom, and will continue on the lips 
of living and dying Christians while the world stands. 
Ono featuro in the style must not be passed over. With 
all the lovo that breathes in it throughout, there is a 
certain curt, sharp, vehoment character about all that 
relates to orror and its teachers, Thus—‘If we say 
that wo have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, 
wo fie.” ‘*He that saith, I know him, and keepeth 
not his commandments, is a liar.” ‘Who is a liar 
but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ P” [i. 6; 
i. 4, ee This is the language of one who has not 
attained to the truth through a process of reasoning, 
but who sees it intuitively—to whom it stands revealed 
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in all its vitality, preciousness, and glory, 
naked contrast with deadly, soul-destroying error. 
Nor shall we err in discerning in such a style the 
impulsive temperament of the ‘sons of thunder” 
[Mark iii. 17], though now chastened and employed 
only in the service of truth. 

2. The genuineness and authenticity of tho Second 
and Third Epistles of John were not at first uni- 
versally acknowledged by the early Church, and Euse- 
bius accordingly classed them among the “disputed” 
books, which the Church came on! ae degrees to re- 


cognise as canonical Scripture. The extrome brevity | ¢ 


of these two epistles, the little that is in them of general 
interest, slight differences in style as compared with 
the First Epistles, and doubts about the authorship of 
them, are aufficiont to account for the hesitation to 
receive them which seems to have been felt at first 
pretty wiu.ay, as is evident from their not being in the 
venerablo Peshito Syriac version, when first issued— 
at least before the end of the second century—and from 
the testimony of Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. But, 
before the end of the second century, Irenseus quotes 
some of the words of the Socond Epistle as those of the 
Apostle John; at one of the Councils of Carthage, held 
in A.D. 256, it was quoted as an ‘‘ Epistle of John the 
Apostle;” the Syrian Church itself may bo presumed 
to have gradually recognised both of them, as, in the 
fourth century, Aes the Syrian refers to thom 
as canonical Scripture; and by the beginning of the 
next century, they were universally recognised. In- 
ternal evidence is wholly in favour of their Joannean 
authorship; the gentle, loving, serene spirit of him 
who leaned on Jesus’ breast, and some of his charac- 
teristic turns of thought, boing sufficient to identify 
him amidst that diversity which the different objects 
in view would naturally occasion—not to spea' of that 
bold vehemence against poe error and ita abettors 
siueb old age in this apostle did nothing to tono 
own. 

Having no data to fix the time and 
composition, we can only say that t ey probably 
followed, at no t interval, the First Epistle, and 
were written eithor at Ephesus or somewhere in the 

ion of the apostle’s later labours. 

ho were the persons addressed is not very clear. 
Tho words rendered ‘‘ to tho elect lady,” at the opening 
of the Second Epistle, may either be so rendered, or 
‘to the lady Electa,” or ‘‘to the elect (or chosen) 
Kuria.” Each of these renderings has its able advo- 
cates —the second and third making one of the words 
® proper name, but each a different one, while our 
version translates both. We incline to prefer this last 
renderi: the concealment of the name being not 
unnatural in such a caso; and though occasioning no 
difficulty at the time as to the party intended, giving 
rise afterwards to some doubt as to the epistle itself. 
‘The *“‘ Gaius” to whom the Third Epistle 1s addressed 
is more difficult to identify, inasmuch as we read of a 
Gaius of Macedonia [Acts xix. 29], of Derbo [xx. 4), 
and of Corinth [Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14]; and it 1s 
not certain whether the same person is meant, or a 
different one. The general opinion (which, however, 
may be doubted) is that the Gaius horo intonded was 
not the same as the person mentioned either in the 
Acts of the-Apostles or by St. Paul. [See Garus.] 


Jou, Gosret or. The genuineness, authenticity, 
ani canonical authority of all the four Gospels have 
been already established. (See GosrEL.] But as the 
fourth Gospel has of late years beon subjected to special 
attacks, it may be proper to advert to them here, though 


lace of their 
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and in | in a work like this it would be as unsuitable, as happily 


it is unnecessary, to discuss them. 


The very great difference between the contents of 
this Gospel and those of the other three has attracted 
the attention of intelligent Christians from the first ; 
and some of the best harmonists, from Calvin down- 
wards, while expounding the first three Gospels as dhe 
threefold work, have preferred to comment separately 
upon tho fourth. This naturally raises tho question, 
Are both theso representations of the life of Christ 
equally authentic? Never within the pale of tho 
hristian Church was this doubted till near the olose 
of the last century, nor was it formally called in 
question until 1820, when Bretechneider published his 
arguments against the authenticity of this Gospel. 
So thorough was tho refutation of these arguments 
by some of the ablest of his countrymen, that even 
he himself acknowledged his error. But after the 
lapse of twenty years, the ground abandoned by him 
mae Higa sosaen and fortified by others, 

@ folly of whose speculations appears clearly in the 
theory which thoy hee aeeinsds to eacount vist the 
origin and reception of this Gospel. Unable to deny 
that soon after the middle of the second century it 
was as well known as the other three, and held. in 
equal reverence as an inte part of the great char- 
ter of their faith by all Christians—the Marcionites 
and perhaps some other insignificant heretics alone 
disputing 1t—they try to show that a spirit of reli- 
gious speculation, of a mystical and sublime character, 
spreading from Alexandria, had early in the second 
century floated about Ephesus, where John had spent 
the later years of his life; and that taking advanta 
of this, some unknown writer, under the name of tho 
disciple whom Jesus loved, proceeded to construct such 
a life of Jesus as should combine with the few known 
facts of his real history the highest religious philosophy 
of the day. That men of learning and penetration 
should give forth such a theory as the true account of 
tho origin and object of the fourth Gospel, would be 
almost incredible, did we not knowit to beafact. But 
that such ao forgery should impose upon the whole 
Christian Charchs that a production which these 
writers strive to show is both irreconcileable with the 
other Gospels and incredible in itself, should be at once 
received by all Christians as of equal authority with the 
other three; and that it should never be igneetinet 
from the time of its first publication down to the prosent 
century, is what no unprejudiced inquirer can bring 
himself to believe. But areas from the absurdity of 
this hypothesis, who that even the lowest spiri- 
tual apprehension can believe it possible that such a 
Gomrel should have been produced if the incidents it 
rocords had nevor happened, and the teaching it reports 
had not first been uttered? The religious instincts of 
Christendom, whose deepest cravings 1n every this 
Gospel has both interpreted and nourished, revolt from 
an hypothesis which would rob it of so priceless a jewel 
—an = thosis whose ors sega even in the land of 
its hintoare confined to a few membors of the school 
that invented it, and which in this country is regarded 
with favour only by the most advanced rationalistic 
critics, to whom the supernatural elements of tho 
more spiritual teaching of the New Testament are 
obnoxious, but who cannot quite part with historical 
Christianity. 

As to the time and place at which thie Gospel was 
written, the preponderance of carly testimony is in 
favour of tho period of the apostle’s residence at 
Ephesus, and not long before his banishment by 
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er ig a ca a eS 
Domitian to the isle of Patmos. With this late date| would be mere infcrence until the fourth Gospel 
internal evidence most certainly agrees; the higher | reached them. From it they would at once perceive 
region of thought to which it carries its readers form- | that, as it makes explicit mention of three passovers 
ing the strong meat of a somewhat mature condition of | during our Lord's public ministry (John ii. 13; vi. 4; 
Christianity, while the milk of the three preceding xi. 55], besides some transactions before the first 
Gospels was better suited to the infancy of the Church. which, with the forty days’ temptation, must have 
Another confirmation of the late date at which this | occupied nearly six months, his ministry could not 
1 must have been isaued may be drawn from the , have occupied less than about two years and a half; 
Epistles of the same apostle. The close relation which | and if the feast of the Jews mentioned in chap. v. 1 
the first one bears to the fourth Gospel—though it may | was & retard four vers during his 
not justify the conclusion at which some have arrived, | public life—it must have extendod to not less than 
that it was intended as a preface or conclusion to it— | three years. . 
seems clearly to show that it was written about the| Further, whereas from the Synoptical Gospels one 
same time, when the thoughts and even the phraseo- | could hardly fail to conclude that Jesus began his 
logy of the one passed naturally into the other. [See | public ministry only after his forerunner was arrested 
Jon, Episttes oF.] Tho Apocalypse, indeed, must | and imprisoned, and that it was in Galilee that he 
have been written still later, if the Gospel was issued | first opened his mouth in public [see Matt. iv. 12—17; 
before its author's banishment. But from an allusion | Mark i. 14; Luke iii. 19, 20, comp. with iv. 14], we 
in the opening words of it to his being the same who | learn from the fourth eal ee that the following transac- 
‘““bage record of the word of God, and of the testi- | tions all occurred before that:—The gathering in Judea 
mony of Jesus Christ,” by which he seems clearly to| of five of those who were afterwards to be ordained 
mean his published Gospel, it is natural to infer that | apostles (chap. 1.]; the turning of the water into wine at 
the one did not very long precede the other. Cana of Galilee; a short visit to Capernaum ; his first 
With re to the plan and structure of this Gospel, | public visit to Jerusalem to keep his first passover, with 
we have alluded to the very great difference between it | the casting of the buyers and sellers out of the Temple, 
and the first three, which are called the Synoptical | the working of miracles, the gathering of disciples, 
Gospels, because they have so much matter in common | and the remarkable interview with Nicodem ohn 
that they admit of being easily viewod together, while | all the while es and bearing glorious testimony 
the fourth presents few points of contact with them. | to him at some distance (chaps. ii., i!.]; thereafter, his 
But the difficulty of harmonising the fourth Gospel | departure from Judea ; interview with the Sama- 
with the other three has been greatly exaggerated. | ritan woman, and his two days’ stay at Sychar; his 
With Wieseler, Tischendorf, Ebrard, Rubinsun, and | arrival again at Cana, and healing of the nobleman's 
other critics, we believe that it is only by the help | son{chap.iv.]. Only aftef this did is strictly Galilean 
of the fourth Gospel that the plan of our ’s life, | labours, so amply detailed in the Synoptical Gospels, 
as exhibited even in the Synoptical Gospels, can be | begin. é 
fully understood. A perfectly new light, indeed, and| At what s of his ministry his next visit waa 
as beautiful as new, would be thrown upon the whole | made to Jerusalem (chap. y.], depends upon whether 
scheme of our Lord’s public ministry, when the fourth | the festival which brought him thither was a passover. 
Gospel was first put into the hands of those who knew | We believe that it was. In this case, it was the second 
nothing of it but from the Synoptical ls. As| during our Lord’s public ministry, and took place 
in them no mention is made of any visit of Jesus to| about a year and a half after heentered on it. The 
Jerusalem until he went thither to become ‘‘ our pass- | transactions which occurred during this visit to Jeru- 
over sacrificed for us,” they would be equally at a loss| salem occupy chap. vy. His third passover—at the 
whother to conclude that but one passover occurred | distance of about two years and a half from his entrance 
during his public ministry—in which case all its | on public life—would then be that referred to in chap. 
transactions must have boen crowded into the in-| vi. 4, when the crowds going up from Galiloe, flocking 
credibly short space of less than one year—or to infer | around him, induced him to cross over to Bethsaida, 
that, though soveral vers occurred during his | where he fed the five thousand. This feast, however, 
Pepe life, he abstained from keeping any of thom at | Jesus did not keep at Jerusalem, ‘‘ because the Jews 
Jerusalem, except fhe last, which would be equally | sought to kill him” (chap. vii. 1]. But to compensate 
incredible of Him who said it became Him to fulfil| for this, he paid two visits to it betwoen this passover 
all righteousness, On closer search, they would even | and his last; the one at the Feast of Tabornacles, in 
in the Synoptical Gospels seo ground to believe that | the last woek of September [vii. 2—11]; tho other at 
one passover, at least, must have occurred during his| the Feast of Dedication, in the beginning of December, 
public ministry, besides the one at which he was put| (x. 22]; the deeply important occurrences at which 
to death; since the plucking of the ripe ears of corn i are recorded in chaps. vii.—x. Aftor the former of 
(Luke vi. 1], which occurred about the middle of his! these festivals ho never returned to Galilee, taking his 
career, presupposes that a passover must havo occurred | last farewell of it, therefore, about six months before 
just before; and if one, why not more? This con- | his death; and after the latter he appears to have spent 
clusion would be confirmed by tho fact, that ho was on | his time in different parts of Judea, completing what 
intimate terms with the family of Bethany, in the im- remained of his public ministry there, until tho period 
mediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem—Martha, Mary, | of his last paasover should arrive. Six days before it, 
and Lazarus—a considerable time before the pass-ver | we find him arrived at Bethany [chap. xii. 1), beyond 
at which he suffered (Luke x. 38—42]. Nor, finally, ' which he never from that time Se The next day 
would it fail to be inferred that when our Lord he makes his public entry into Jerusalem [chap. xil. 
says in his lamentation over Jerusalem at the very | 12], at which Ai our fourth Evangelist comes upon 
close of his ministry, ‘‘ How often would I have| the same line with the synoptics; and from this timo 
gathored thy children together” [Matt. xxiii. 37], he cach of the Evangelists supplies important links want- 
must surely have been once and again in Jerusalem, | ing in the rest, while the fourth contains one or two 
pleading with it before this final visit. Yet all this | things almost indispensable to the full understandicg 
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of all the others, 
their narratives. 
From this sketch of the plan and structure of th 
fourth Gospel, it will bo sccn what a golden key it 
furnishes for the right approhension and intelligent 
use of the other three; but this is its least recom- 


mendation. 


The contents of this Gospel, in so far as they differ 
from those of the Synoptical Gospels, possess : value 
which no language can express. The first three Gos- 
pels, giving us, as they do, chiefly the external facts 
and terrestrial features of our Lord’s life, wore called 
on this account, by somo of the fathers, the corppreal 
Gospels; whilo the fourth—lifting the veil, and dis- 
means te us the interior of the Redoemer’s person and 
work, his relation to the Father and the blessed Spirit, 
and the more heayenly features of the kingdom of 
Reales called the spiritual Gospel. Not that the 

ynoptical Gospels present to us a different Christ from 
that of John.* One passage in Matthew [xi. 25—27], 
and one in Luke [x. 21, 22], as lo g in 
John—breathing, indeed, the ve our, and couched 
in the very phraseology of the fourth Gospel—ought 
for ever to have prevented the charge Date ey: against 
this last Gospel, of its exhibiting an esscntially dif- 
ferent Christ from that of the Synoptical Gospels. Still, 
we aro not to lessen tho immonse difference betwoen 
tho character of the fourth Gospel, and that of all 
the others. When reading this Gospel, we feel our- 
selves listening to one on whose sympathetic spirit was 
mirrored the very mind of his Master, as woll in what 
he did as in what he taught. With this is connected 
a peculiar feature of this Gospel—its reflective character. 
In the sand! ass an ie ie eeaetiben at least, 
anything beyond it. Here scarcely anything is ro- 
ported without something of the Dronealiet own in 
connection with it. In proof of this, numerous pas- 
sages may be referred to [chaps. i. 6—9, 14; ii. 20, 21, 
%3—25; vii. 37—39; xii. 32, 338, 36—38; xxi. 22, 23]. 
There is nothing like this in the other Gospels, and 
it stamps upon this final Gospel a character of fresh- 
ness and familiarity more easily felt than described, 
not suffering the reader for a moment to forget that he 
is listening to the account of the man that leaned 
on Jesus’ breast. But who shall characterise those 
striking passages of this Gospel that tell us of the 
pre-existent glory of the Word made flesh ; that tell us 
what he taught to Nicodemus about regeneration, and 
his atoning death; what the Baptist taught about the 


and throwing a flood of light upon 


Lamb of God, the bride and the bridegroom, the mea- 
sureless fulness of tho Spirit given to the Son, the life 
which bolievers in him a y havo, and the wrath of 


God which abideth on all that believe not; what Jesus 
taught about the Son’s divine relation to the Father, 
about his giving of his flesh for the life of the world, 
and about the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in them 
that believe on Him? The A tm and height, and 
length and breadth, of these things will never be 
fathomed in this life; but they have been, and will to 


the end of the world be, the richost nutriment of | y 


the Church of God; and “ae when that which is per- 
fect is come, will that which is in part—which even 
the contents of this Gospel are—be done away. 

One other peculiar feature of this 1 must here 
be noticed. Seven only of our Lord’s miracles aro re- 
corded, but all of them so illustrative of his majesty, 
that there can be no doubt of their bate selocted ex- 
jressly for thie purpose. Such were the turning of 
the water into wine (chap. ii.}; the curo at Cana of 
the nobleman’s son lying sick at Capernaum (chap. 
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iv.}; and the miraculous draught of fishes after his 
resurrection [chap, xxi.], attended with circumstances 
more wonderful than the similar miracle, at an earl 
sia of his ministry, recorded by Luke [v. 1—10]. 

ut the rest aro plainly selected for the further pur- 
Pov of reporting the wonderful teaching which they 

w forth: the cure of the impotent man at the pool 

of Bothesda [John v. 1—16], followed by the remark- 
able discourse of chap. v. 17—47; the feeding of the 
five women 1—13]—the only miracle of Jesus 
Christ recorded. by all the Evangelists—followed by 
the discourso about the bread of life and its sequel 
in chap. vi. 26—71; the opening of the eyes of the 
man born blind fix. 1—7], followed by the incom- 
parable dialogue of chap. ix. 8—41; and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus after being dead four days, embedded 
in @ narrative of scenes, circumstances, and sayings 
of surpassing tenderness and grandeur, light and love. 
And what is most worthy of notice is, that lofty 
as is the teaching connected with the most of these 
miracles of the fourth Gospel, it is so far from going 
away out of the region of earthly realities, and floating 
(se to sate the air, that it is pxcrively the most 
majestic of them that lie embosomed in the finest net- 
work of terrestrial details—the ideal grandeur of the 
teaching and the pre- Raphaelite details of the narrative 
easing exquisitely into each other. No wonder 
that the rude and the refined meet together over this 
Gospel; the simple uplifted on the ladder of the easy 
narrative to the altitude of the grandest teaching, 
while the exalted are kept from losing their footing 
by the firmness of the terrestrial ground to which the 
narrative ever keeps them attach 

In an article of this nature, it seems plexpodient to 
enter on the genuineness of certain disputed passages 
—under the head of the integrity of the text—as 
is sometimes done. This seems more properly to 
belong to a commentary, or, at least, to a full intro- 
duction, With one remark, then, we conclude. If 
ever writing was fitted to accomplish its profossed 
object, all history since first it was issued proves that 
this Gospel divinely is. ‘‘ These (says sre Porte) 
are written that ye (who read it) may beliove tha 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye may have life through his name” [xx. 31]. 


Joun THE Baptist, the forerunner of our Lord, 
was the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth [Luke i. 5]. 
There was much of a remarkable character eonnected 
with his birth; and the impression left upon the mind 
by the whole inspired account of his life and character, 
is that he was one of the most extraordinary of all tho 
servants of God whose history is detailed in Scripturo ; 
and Christ himself doclared that ‘‘ among those born 
of women there hath not risen a greater than John tho 
Baptist’? [Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28]. Hebron is 
traditionally fixed upon as tho place of John’s birth, 
but this cannot be affirmed with absolute certainty. 
Little is recorded in Scripture of his early life. It is 
conjectured that, as his nts were well advanced in 
ears at tho timo of his birth, they didnot long sur- 
vive that cront. Nothing further, at least, is recorded 
regarding them, unless, as some few have supposal, 
the Zacharias referred to by Christ [Matt. xxmi. 35], 
as having been slain by the Jows, was the fathor of tho 


Baptist. John’s abode, as we learn from the Gospels 
tt. iii. 1; Luke i. 80], was ‘‘in the deserts,” evon 
ee his carliest years. 8 t Judean wilderness, 


lying in the south of the Holy Land, furnished him 
with a solitude in which he was gradually prepared for 
the arduous work he had to perform os the precursor 
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of Christ. By a life of meditation and prayer, he was 
disciplined for the stern duties which, as a reformer, 
he was afterwards called to discharge; and at length, 
about his thirtieth year, ho came forth with that mee- 
sage, of blended severity and kindness, with which he 
was charged by God to his countrymen. His cry was, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
preaching, no less the person of John, created 
much excitement, and drew multitudes of hearers 
towards him. It was universally felt that once more 
the voice of prophecy, 60 long rent in the land, had 
again begun to be heard. Like one of the ancient 
prophets, and especially in the spirit of Elijah, to 
whom he is compared both in tho Old and New Testa- 
ment (Mal. iv. 5; Matt. xi. 14], John scorned for 
himself anything more than the bare necessaries of 
life (Matt. iii. 4], and spared none of those abuses 
which were then eo prevalent in the land (Luke iii. 
7—14]. So great was the impression produced by his 
preaching, that it began to be rumoured he might be 
the Messiah himself, and the leading authorities at 
Jerusalem sent a deputation expressly to inquire 
whether or not such was the case [John i. 19]. But 
John disclaimed any such pretensions, and declared, 
with the strictest fidelity to his office, and the truest 
humility in reference to his great successor, that he 
was but ‘‘the friend of the Bridegroom’’—nothing 
more, indeed, than ‘‘a voice,” or herald sent to an- 
nounce his aipeers oes [John i. 23; iii. 29 )aat Bone. 
afterwards John met with Jesus on the of 
Jordan, where the Baptist was administering the 
rite from which he derived his surname, to as many 
as came to him, “‘ confessing their sins.” Our blessed 
Lord, though personally sinless, yet as laden with 
the sins of his people, and in order, as he said, “‘ to 
fulfil all righteousness ’’—to submit to every Divine 
ordinance, and to be solemnly consecrated for his 

{ work—came among others, and ht baptism 
at the hands of John. But then a remarkable scene 
occurred. John was led, apparently by some Divine 
impulse, to recognise in Jesus that great One of whom 
both his mind and his words were full, and immo- 
diately declared his own unworthiness to perform an act 
which seemed to denote superiority on the part of him 
who administered it. Jesus, however, showed him that 
there were good reasons why he should comply with 
the request which had been addressed to him ; and, in 
the spirit of respectful submission, John yielded in- 
stant obedience. And thon it was that John received 
the sign which he had been taught to expect in the 
case of Messiah, and recognised the Divino seal which 
was thus set on tho claims of Jesus (Johni. 33], From 
this period John felt that his mission, in its great lead- 
ing purpose, was accomplished. With tho truest self- 
abnegation, therefore, and in a spirit very different from 
that evinced by eome of hie followers, he was willing 
henceforth to be nothing, that Christ alone might be 
exalted [John iii. 30), He continued, however, to do 
what he could to repress those evils which resulted from 
the general laxity of morals then prevalent. For this 
purpose, we find him frequenting the court of Herod, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, and exercising no little in- 
fluence over that monarch [Mark vi. 20}. The daunt- 
less reformer ventured even to reprove this prince for 
the flagrant breach of morality he had committed in 
taking Herodias, who was his brother Philip's wife 
and his own niece, and living in an incestuous connec- 
tion with her. This liberty displeased the king, and 
he cast John into prison. And then was exhibited 
the only. indication of weakness which is recorded as 


‘ had for the moment been shaken. 


having been displayed by the Baptist. His faith seems 
seraporaaly, to have failed him during that weary 
imprisonment to which he was subjected. Many, 
indeed, have striven to show that it was simply for tho 
sake of his disciples that he sent the message to Christ 
recorded in Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19. It seems, how- 
ever, clear from the narrative, and especially from 
the concluding words of the answer returned by 
Christ—‘‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
(or stumbled) in me”—that the Baptist's own faith 
Nor is this at all 
difficult to understand.. Hearing in prison of the 
many mighty works of Him to whom he had borne 
witness, the Baptist seems to have been disaj-~ 
ointed that nothing was done for his deliverance. 
ith the view, therefore, of reminding Christ of the 
state of suffering in which he was then placed, and of 
loading to an exercise of tho Saviour's power in his 
behalf, John sent his disciples with the message in 
uestion. Io did not by any means intend to retract 
the testimony which he had formerly borne to the 
Messiahship of Jesus; but a spirit of unbelieving im- 
patience had, from his lengthened confinement, been 
engendered in his heart, and he now gave utterance to 
it in the language which has been quoted. He was, 
however, reminded by Christ that it was n ary for 
him to wait Heaven’s own timo and way of etocking bs 
deliverance. And soon this came in a manner from 
which nature would have shrunk, but which faith—con- 
firmed, as it had doubtless been by the report brought 
by his disciples of the works and words of Christ— 
enabled the Baptist joyfully to welcome. Herodias 
had always been looking for an opportunity to destroy 
the man whose faithfulness had exasperated her against 
him; and at length a favourable occasion offered. Her 
daughter Salome having greatly pleased Herod by her 
dancing at the banquet with which he had celebrated 
his catuaey that prince rashly promised to grant her 
any request she was pleased to make; and she, by 
the instigation of her rancorous mother, demanded 
the head of John the Baptist. The king who had so 
weakly made the promise, still more weakly resolved 
to adhere to it, and, though with much reluctance, 
ordered John to be immediately beheaded in the prison. 
This was accordingly done, and the course of this 
faithful servant of God was thus abruptly cut short 
after a public ministry of about three years [Matt. 
xiv. 1—12; Mark vi. 14—29]. 

Several difficultios have been started respecting the 
Scripture narrative of John, and the relation in which 
he stood to Christ. Somo critics, as Winer, have 
thought that he could not have had such a clear view 
of the nature of the Saviour’s work as to have uttered 
the words ascribed to him in John i. 29. But there 
is no real difficulty in tho matter. We have only to 
remember the clearness with which the sacrificial 
character of Christ's work is referred to in the Old 
Testament—e.g., Isa. liiii—and how long and _prayer- 
fully John had studied these Scriptures, and, above all, 
to remembor that he was filled with the Spirit from his 
birth [Luke i. 15], in order to seo how natural was 
the lan which he employed when he pointed to 
Christ, and said, ‘‘Bohold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” M. Ronan has also 
rae & very distorted view of the relation of John to 

esus in his recent ‘‘ Vie de Jésus” chap. vi.J, to 
which, however, it is unnecessary in this place moro 
particularly to refer. As was natural, the spirit of sect 
survived among the followers of John for some time 
after his death ; and we find references to his discipies 
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in Matt. xiv. 12; Acts xviii, 24; xix. 2, &c. Josephus 
refers to John tho Baptist in terms of great respect 
“Antiq.,” xvii. 5, 2], and describes him as haying 

n confined for a time in the fortress of Machewrus, 
lying on tho borders of Per@a and Arabia; and as 
having ultimately, on account of Herod’s suspicious 
temper, been put to death. This account, although 
wanting the minute accuracy of the Gospel history, 
admits of being easily reconciled with it, since it is 
not improbable that Herod, in the exerciso of his 
tyranny, really feared the influonce of the Baptist 
pret the people, and made this the ostensible ground 
for ordering his execution. 


JOIADA, a contracted form of Jehoiada, whom the 
Lerd cares for; one of tho later high priests [Neh. xii. 
10, 22}. Either he or his father Eliashib held the office 
in the timo of Nehemiah. Ono of his sons married 
the daughter of Nehemiah's enemy Sanballat [xiii. 28]. 


JOV'AKIM, a shorter form of Jehoiakim; a high 
priest, son of Joshua (Neh. xii. 10, 12, 26]. 


JOI’ARLIB, the same as Jehoiarib, whom the Lord will 
defend. 1. A man of understanding, employed on an 
embassy by Ezra [Ezra viii. 16]. 2. A priest or Levite 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel [Neh. 
xii. 6). 3. The father, or perhaps the cease nt 
1 Chron. ix. 10], of Jedaiah, a priest who settled at 
Jerusalem after it had been rebuilt by Nehemiah 
[Neh. xi. 10]. 4. A man of Judah, the son of Zecha- 
riah (Neh. xi. 5]. Nos. 2 and 3 may be the same 
person. [See JENOIARIB. ] 


JOKDEAM, possessed of the people; a town in the 
tribe of Judah. Being mentioned along with Maon, 
Carmel, and Ziph, it was probably not far distant from 
these places, and south-east of Hebron (Josh. xv. 56]. 


JO'KIM, whom the Lord sets upi 8 son of Shelah and 
grandson of Judah. He and his brethren were potters, 
and ‘‘ dwelt among plants and hedges” [1 Chron. iv. 
22, 23). 

JOK’MEAM, ‘mecting-place of people ; a city of 
Ephraim given to the Lavites {i Chron. vi. 68]. In 
Josh. xxi. 22, it seems to be called Kibzaim. Jok- 
meam in 1 Kings iv. 12 (Hebrew text) is probably 
Jokneam, as printed in our version; if not, this was 
another place with the samo name. 


JOKNEAM, possession of the people; a city of Zebu- 
lun near Mount Carmel, called ‘‘ Jokneam of Carmel” 
in Josh. xii. 22, It had a kipg when Joshua conquered 
it. It was apparently near the Kishon fue. 11], and 
was tho chief place in its district, and given to the 
Levites [xxi. 34]. It was still an important place 
in Solomon’s time [1 Kings iv. 12]. Here, however, 
the Hebrow has Jokmeam. It is regarded as identical 
with a place now called el-Kaimun, at the south-east 
base of Carmel. 


JOKSHAN, fowler ; a son of Abraham by Ke- 
turah (Gen. xxv. 2], father of Sheba and Dedan. 
Nothing further is known for certain respecting him. 

JOKTAN, small; a son of Eber (Gen. x. 25], whose 
descendgats settled in the south of Arabia. [See 
Mesa, SEPHAR.] 

JOKTHEEL, subdued by God. 1. A city of Judah, 
in the low poaniey Josh. xv. 38). 2. An Edomite 
city, previously called Selah ; but which received this 
name from Amaziah, when he captured it [2 Kings 
xiv. 7]. [See SELAH.] 


JONA, the father of St. Peter [Matt. xvi. 17; Johni. 
42}. Also called Jonas in John xxi. 15—17, Nothing 
further is known concerning him. 


JON’ADAB, the Lord a liberal giver. 1. One of 
David's nephews, and the intimato friend of Amnon, 
David's son (2 Sam, xiii. 3], to whom, on learning tho 
secret of his incestuous love for his sister Tamar, ho 
suggested the plan by which he ultimately wrought 
her ruin [ver. 5]. He was evidently a person of in- 
famous character, as faithless to his friend as ho had 
proved baso towards his cousin ; for though aware of the 
intended rovenge of Absalom [vs. 32, 33], he does not 
hee to have taken any steps to prevent bloodshed, 
either by warning Amnon, or informing David. The 
entire history reveals a melancholy state of things in, 
the royal family at the time. 2. The son of Rechab 
fer xxxy. 6]; also called Jehonadab (2 Kings x. 15]. 
See JEHONADAB. ] 


JONAH, dove; the name of a Hebrew prophet who 
appears to have lived in the reign of Jeroboam, son of 
Joash, king of Israel. Ho is called the son of Amittai 
of Gath-hepher ; ho therefore resided in Zebulun, and 
probably belonged to that tribe. Jonah prophesied tho 
extension and deliverance of the Israelitish kingdom 
under Jeroboam [2 Kings xiv. 25—27], whose accession 
to tho throno is penal placed in 3.c. 825. Tradition 
idontifics Jonah with the son of tho widow of Sarepta, 
raised to lifo by Elijah [1 Kings xvii. 8—24], but 
this is a mero Jewish invention. The only informa- 
tion wo havo concerning Jonah is dorived from tho 
text first quoted, and from tho book of Jonah. From 
this last wo gather that Jonah, tho son of Amittai, 
received a call tren God to go to Nineveh and cry 
against it; but instead of obcying, tho prophet went to 

oppa, and took his passage on board a ship bound for 
Tarshish. Tho ship was soon overtaken by a dreadful 
storm, and in their fear the sailors cast lots to seo who 
was the occasion of it. Tho lot fell upon Jonah, who 
confessed his disobedience, and bade the men throw 
him overboard, which they eventually did. In the 
meantime, by Divino appointment, a great fish came 
and swallowed Jonah, who remained alive within it 
for three days, and was then vomited out upon the dry 
land. After his deliverance ho received a second com- 
mand to go to Nineveh, and he went. His preach- 
ing struck terror to tho heart of tho sinful king and 
people, and they were pear: because of their repent- 
ance. Jonah was vexed at the non-fulfilment of the 
Divino threatening, and complained of it to the Lord. 
He then retired to see if tho sentonce really would 
be executed, and occupied a booth outsido the cit; 
from which ho could make his observations. 

lant which tho Lord caused to grow in front of 

is booth was a comfort to Jonah, but it was sud- 
denly withered, to hia renewed yexation. Hereupon 
he was rebuked for his peevishness and inconsistency : 
ho was troubled by.tho withering of a plant which had 
cost him nothing, and yet was willing to seo tho 
destruction of an immenso city, many of whose in- 
habitants knew not what they did! Here tho narra- 
tive abruptly ends, and Jonah disappears as suddenly 
as he comes before us. Nowhere else is he referred to 
in Scripturo, except by our Lord in Matt. xii. 39—41; - 
xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29—32, In tho first of theso passages, 
the words, ‘‘ Jonas was three days and threo nights in 
the whale’s belly,” are in the original precisely the 
same as the corresponding words in the Greek transla- 
tion of Jon. i. 17, where we have the word “fish” and 
not ‘‘ whale” in the Hebrew. . This is important, because 
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wo sco that our Lord not only confirms the historical 
character of the narrative of Jonah, but used, or is 
represented as using, the Groek version. F 

The texts in the New Testament, and 2 Kings xiv. 25, 
prove that Jonah was a real person, and that the book 
which bears his name is a history of facts. We shall, 
howover, refer to this again under the next head, 


JonaH, THE Book or. This book is the fifth of the 
Minor Prophets; its contents have already been in- 
dicated in the preceding article. 

Among tho reasons for regarding this book as a true 

history, may be mentioned these: the correctness of 
the account it contains of the moral character and tho 
great extent of Nineveh; the mourning of beasts and 
men, of which oxamples aro found in Herodotus and 
“Plutarch; the acceptance of the book as true by the 
ancient Jows; the 
offect ; and the simple and unvarnished statements of 
Jonah's faults. To these we may add tho incidents 
connected with the prophet's sailing from Joppa, and 
tho conduct of the sailors. 

On tho other hand, the book has been treated as a 
fiction, a myth, a dream or vision, 2 parable, and as 
a mixture of truth and fiction. The objections to its 
historical accuracy are not all-important, such as the 
mystery connected with Jonah’s character, his taking 
a long journey to Ninevoh, his proerin to heathens, 
the absenco of the namo of the king of Nineveh, and, 
above all, the miracles of the book. These last are, in 
fact, the only difficulties of any weight; but they are 
& source of. difficulty only to those who doubt of 
miracles in general. To the Divine power by which 
miracles are wrought, one miracle is as easy as 
another; and wo cannot dictate to God what sort of 
miracles ho shall perform. Moreover, the physical 
impossibility alleged against the principal muracle 
rocorded here has no real existence. 

The object of the book is to illustrate the Divine 
prerogativo of mercy. While the Lord of all hates and 
condemns sin everywhere, he wills the pardon of the 
repentant, and devises means to bring men to re- 
pentance. 

The author of the book may have been Jonah him- 
self, and probably was, but thisisnotaffirmed. As for 
the date of tho book, this also is uncertain; but the 
reasons for pee it written after the captivity of 
Babylon aroidle. They almost, if not exclusively, turn 
See tho occurrenco in Jonah of a few forms of words 
which aro callod Aramaisms. But the simple answer 
to this is, that Aramaisms occur in most of tho Old 
Testament books, not excepting Genesis itself. It is 
admitted also that peculiarities might bo oxpected in 
Jonah’s languago, as an inhabitant of a northern pro- 
vince of Israel. As for tho expression in chap. iu. 3, 
‘* Nincych was an oxceeding great aly of three days’ 
joneney sy it does not imply that it had long porished, 

ut only that tho writer, when ho wrote, was distant 
from the time and place of his visit. 

We have no evidence whatever that the book is a 
fragment, as some have thought. Wo have also no 
faith in the supposition that this book is connected in 
somo way with certain Groek and Babylonian fables. 
It will alvaye be peculiarly interesting to the Christian, 
because of the use which our Lord has made of it. He 
udopted the imprisonment of Jonah in the belly of the 
fish as 8 symbol or a simile of his own seclusion in the 
sepulchre; and he rebuked the imponitence of men, 
by an appeal to the repentance of Nineveh at tho 
preaching of Jonah (Matt. xii. 39—41, esl 

It is needloss to rofer to the literature of this book, 


eclarations of Christ to the samo | 


OF —JONATHAN. 


| but the questions connected with it are discussed in all 
critical introductions to the Minor Prophets, and in all 
good commentaries upon them. 


JO/NAN, the son of Eliakim, named in the genea- 
logy of our Lord as given by Luke [ii 30]. Nothing 
moro is known concerning him. 


JO’'NAS. 1. The New Testament form of the namo 
Jonah Sortas xii. 39—41; xvi. 4]. [See JonaH.] 2. 
Jona, the father of St. Peter, is also thus designated 


in John xxi. 15. 


JON’ATHAN, the gift of the Lord, 1. A descendant 
or son of Gershom [Ju Le 30]; possibly the 
grandson of Moses; but this is uncertain. Although 
not mentioned by name in the carlier part of the nar- 
rative in Judg. xvii., xviii., the connection in which his 
name appears leads us to believe that he was the young 
Levite of Bethlehem-judah who had taken up his abode 
with the idolatrous Micah, in Mount Ephraim [xvu. 
4—13], and officiated as his priest. It was when thus 
occupied that the Danite spies recognised him, and 
received encouragement in their enterprise [xviii. 5, 6]. 
In tho subsequent expedition against Laish, Jonathan 
was easily persuaded not only to leave Micah, but also 
to ary, off his vestments and images [vs. 19, 20]. 
After the destruction of Laish, and the erection of a 
new city on its ruins, the graven image of Micah was 
installed as the idol of the tribe; and Jonathan, and 
his sons after him, filled the office of priests. 

2. The eldest son of Saul, and the bosom friend of 
David, with whose histories his own is intimately and 
inextricably bound up. We first meet with him at 
tho battle of. Michmash, on which occasion he was 
Sniaies T aeph ese: men at theo {1 Sam. 
xiii. 2], an ayed a mili sagacity and prowess 
which at once established pe fear is first 
recorded exploit was the slaughter of the Philistine 
garrison at Geba, which was instantly followed by 
a vast irruption of the Philistine forces. Against 
them the unarmed and dispirited Israelites seemed 
utterly powerless. They were destitute of the means 
of warfare (vs. 19—22]; and some of them, in the 
extremity of despair, left their homes and took refu 
song. © trans-Jordanic tribes [vs. 6,7]. At this 
crisis Jonathan conceived the bold design of attackin 
tho Philistine camp [ver. 23 (marg.)] or garrison, wi 
no other aid than that of his armour-bearer. Without 
communicating his intention to his father, or, indeed, 
any one else, and relying with devout confidence on 
tho help of God, he and his attendant, at a pre- 
concerted signal, climbed the precipice, and fell on the 
absent such vigour and success that the entire 

ost of the foe was seized with a panic, which was 
rendered twofold more terrible by a miraculous inter- 
position from God (xiv. 14—20]. Saul and his army 
thereupon joined in the conflict, and the result was a 
decisive victory. But, meanwhile, Jonathan himself 
was brought into great danger by the rash vow of his 
father, who had laid an ogth on himself and his army 


not to taste food until the Philistines were conquered 
(ver. 24). 


Jonathan, unconscious of the solemn 
pledge, and faint with his heroic efforte, ate of some 

oney which he found in the wood; and when in- 
formed of the adjuration under which his father had 
laid the people, expressed his strong opinion of the 
unwise proceeding, and thought no more of the matter 
[vs. 29, 30]. The solomn oath, however, had been 
violated, and a manifestation of the Divine displeasure 
followed [ver. 37]. Saul was first mado aware that 
something was wrong by the withholding of the Divine 
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rosponso to his inquiry whether ho should continuo 
his pursuit of tho Philistines. Rosolved to discover tho 
cause of so unwelcome a check to the utter conquest 
of his foos, he solemnly denounced instant death to 
tho offender, even though it should provo to be his 
own son Jonathan [vor. 39]. The lots wero cast; 
Jonathan was ultimately taken, and condemned by his 
fathor to death. With a noblo self-sacrifice, and with- 
out a word of complaint against eithor tho cruol oath 
or tho fatal sentence, he propared to submit to tho 
termble doom. At this point, however, the army 
could forbear no longer; it rose up as one man, and 
per against a sentence which would have sacri- 
ced tho hero to whoso courage and devotion the 
successes of tho day wero so entirely due—‘ The 
people rescued Jonathan, that ho died not” (ver. 45]. 

But although theso military oxploits would of them- 
selves bo sufticiont to invest with interest the history 
of their alithor, Jonathan is romembored less on ac- 
count of these than for the close and constant friend- 
ship which united him with David. It commenced 
on tho day of David’s illustrious victory over Goliath 
ft Sam. xviii. 1), and continued unbroken until Jona- 

an lay a oe ee corpso by his father’s side on the 
bloody field of Gilboa. The incidents arising out of 
it, and the ovidence which they supply of its fervour 
and fidelity, light up the entire narrativo with a lustro 
which no lapse of time can dim or extinguish; and 
through them all the noblo magnanimity of Jonathan 
stands out with singular beauty and grandeur. Never 
once does his affection for his friend fulter or fail. It 
laid him open to the frowns of his royal father, and on 
one occasion entailed tho risk even of death itself (xx. 
33]. With a prescient conviction of the inevitablo 
force of events, and of the Divine purpose, Jonathan 
felt that tho throne to which ho might naturally look 
forward as his own, was destined to be occupied by 
David. But the thought of this never clouded tho 
intercourse of these bosom friends. If David wero 
king, Jonathan desired peng better than to be next 
to him [xxiii. 17]; that is, eithor to be his auccessor, 
vr to occupy the chicf place of honour at his court. 
After the outburst of Saul’s relentless forocity de- 
scribed in 1 Sam. xx., and tho consequent flight of 
David, Jonathan and his fricnd moet but once. It was 
in the forest of Ziph: Jonathan thero sought out 
David, there they renewed thcir mutual compact, and 
there they parted for tho last timo (xxiii. 18). Wo 
hear nothing more of Jonathan till tho fatal conflict 
at Gilboa, in which he was slain [xxxi. 2]. Mis 
remains, with those of his father, found a resting- 
place at first among the people of Jabesh-gilead [ver. 
13], and subsequontly, somo years after, through the 
affectionate solicitudo of David, in the fainily sopulchre 
(2 Sam. xxi. 12—14). Meanwhilo David, on hearin 
tho tidings of his death and that of Saul, pour 
forth the foolings of his heart in an clugy un ; 
even in tho Scriptures themselves, for tendcrness and 
pathos (2 Sam. i. 17—27]. [Seo Davip, Meruiso- 
SHETH, BAUL.] 

3. A son of Shimeah, tho brother of David [2 Sam. 
xxi. 21). Ho is distinguished for his brayory in slayin 
ono of the Gittite giants. 4. A son of Abiathar, the hig 

riest inf David's reign. Ho accompanied tho latter in 
bis flight from Jerusalem on tho occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellidn, but returned with his father, so as to bo at 
hand to communicate the reeult of Tushai’s counsel to 
the king {2 Sam. xv. 35, 36; xvii. 17]. Tho noxt tame 
wo meet with him is in comnoction with tho attempt 
of Adonijah to secure the crown. Ho was tho mes- 
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songer who conyeyod to Adonijah and his guests tho 
tidings of Solomon’s dosignation to tho throno [1 Kings 
1. 42, 43]. 5. One of David’s valiant men Ut Sam. 
xxiii. 32]. In 1 Chron. xi. 34, he is described as ‘‘ tho 
son of Shago, the Hararite.” 6. An unclo of David, 
and ono of his secretaries [1 Chron. xxvii. 32]. 
Nothing further is known of him. 7. A descendant of 
Adin, and fathor of Ebod, ono of Ezra’s companions 
on his return from Babylon [Ezra viii. 6]. 8. Ono of 
thoso whom Ezra doputed to conduct the inquiry into 
the marriages of the Jews with foroign wives [Ezra 
x. 15]. 9. Ono of tho high priests montioned in Neh. 
xl. 11; son of Joiada and father of Jaddua. In vs. 
22, 23, tho namo is writton ‘“‘Johanan.” Nothing 
further is recorded of him in Scripture; but Josephus 
coe xi. 7, 1] relates that ho slew his brother 
esus in tho ‘Temple, in a fit of rago, at discoverin 
that ho was intriguing to obtain the priesthood ; aud 
that Bagoses, Artaxerxes’ general, and a friend of Jesus, 
polluted ‘the Templo in rotaliation, and imposed a 
tribute on the people. 10. A priest of tho family of 
Melicu (Neh. xii. 14]. 11. Tho father of Zechariah, 
who assisted at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
[Noch. xii. 35]. 12. A son of Kareah, who, with other 
captains of tho army, came to Gedaliah at Mizpah, 
after tho destruction of Jerusalem, and was adjured to 
remain in the country and submit to the Chaldcans 
(Jer. xl. 8]. 


JOPPA, beautiful ; called Japho [Jush. xix. 16], but 
elsewhero (in tho text) Joppa (2 Chron. ii. 16]. It 


| properly belonged to Dan, but it is not clear that 


possession was at once taken. Lying upon tho 
Mediterranean, and having an availablo harbour at o 
convenient distance from Jerusalem, it bocamo a placo 
of much importance as the chicf port of Palestino. 
Ilither, therefore, Hiram sent the timber with which 
he supplied Solomon [2 Chron. ii. 16]. Here Jonah 
embarked for Tarshish [Jon. i. 3], aud here the cedar 
trees for the sccond Templo wero landed [Ezra iii. 7]. 
These are the only references to it in tho Old Testa- 
ment, but it is frequently mentioned in tho Apo- 
cryphal books, and by Groek and Roman wnitors, 
Some of these allusions aro very curious, as showing 
that the city had both a traditional and mythological 
and an historical intcrost. Soveral of theso references 
aro given by Roland [‘‘ Pal.,” 864]. It is named in 
the New Testament, as a placo where one of the first 
Christian communities existed, and where Dorcas was 
restored to life by the ministry of Peter [Acts ix. 36— 
43]. Hore Peter stayed some time, and was romaining, 
when the messengers from Cornelius found him just 
after his remarkable vision [Acts x.; xi. 5). Tho 
inhabitants havo an absurd tradition that Noah built 
the ark here, and that the city derived its name from 
Jnxpheth its founder, Pliny assigns it a dato antorior 
to the deluge. In Jerome’s timo the roe pretended 
to show tho marks of the chaina by which Andromeda 
was fastened to tho rock, to bo devoured by a sea- 
monster, from which sho was freed by Porscus; and 
Pliny mentions the rkcloton of this hugo monster 
having been sent to Rome. Whether this fable has 
any bearing upon tho history of Jonah is doubtful, 
but the concurrent testimony of many profuno authors 
proves the great antiquity of tho city, whose haven is 
probably one of the oldest in the world (Arrowsmith, 
‘«Geogr., Dict.”}. To enumerate all that is recorded 
concerning Joppa is impossible here, but its history is 
intimately connected with many of the leading events 
in tho annals of T’alestine for more than two thousand 
years, The advantages of its position have made it 
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JOPPA. 


the econe of many deeds of violenco and bloodshed. records of travel arc exceedingly numerous [Thomson's 


Among the most recent we may name tho barbarism 
of Napoleon in 1797, who hero shot 4,000 prisoners of 
war in cold blood; and the poisening of several 
hundreds of his own soldiers who were too sick to be | 
removed [Rae Wilson’s ‘‘ Travels; ‘‘ Hand-book of | 
Pal.”]. situation of Joppa corresponds with its 
name; it is beautiful; and if what Dr. Sepp says is 
correct, it cannot be unhealthy. To roturn to its! 
appearanco: it is a striking object, whether viewed 
from the sea or from the land. From tho sca, as is 
seen in the abovo illustration, ‘‘it appears to de | 
built on tiors, be the sido of a rocky mountain, 
elevating gradually from the sea, crowned with a’ 
castle, and defended towards the ocean.” Tho entrance | 
to the port is always unpleasant, and persons who , 
wish to land are often unable to do so, and are taken : 
on to Beirut. ‘The city is now called Jaffa, or Yafa; | 
but although beautiful to look upon, it is internally 
neither splendid nor comfortable. Outside, in some 
directions, the land is very fertile, but the shore to | 
the south is desolation itself. The inhabitants aro 
variously estimated at from 1,000 to 15,000 in number, 
many of whom are Christians. They show tho place 
where they say Peter lodged, and also where he 
raised Dorcas to life. There is, however, little in 
modern Joppa to detain us; its interost is in the past. 
In the course of its eventful history it has boon often 
sacked and destroyed—five times by the Assyrians 
and Egyptians, three times by the Romans, and on 
other occasions. iads of pilgrims and travellers 
have in the course of ages here first set foot upon 
the Holy Land, and henco the allusions to it in the 


‘*Land and Book ”). 
JO’RAH, rain; a person whose descendants re- 


turned with Zerubbabel to Jorusalem from Babylon 
lee ii. 18]. In the corresponding list of Nch. vii. 


vor. 24], tho namo is written ‘‘ Hanph.” 


JO'RAI, a Gaditc, mentioned in the gencalogical 
list of 1 Chron. v. [ver. 13]. 


JO’RAM. 1. A son of Toi, king of Hamath, de- 
puted by tho lutter to congratulate David, in his 
name, on the occasion of his victory over Hadadezer 


: {2 Sam. viii. 10]. The name is written ‘‘ Hadoram” in 


Chron. xviii. 10. 2. Son and successor of Ahab 
(2 Kings viii. &c.]. (See Jenoram (2).] 3. Son and 
successor of Jehoshaphat (2 Kings viii., &0.]. [Soo 
JEHORAM (1).] 4. A Levito, ancestor of Shelomith 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 25]. 5. A priest who, with others, 
was commissioned by Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to 
visit the cities of the kingdom, and instruct the people 
in the law of God [2 Chron. xvii. 8]. 


JORDAN, the descender. This celebrated river is 
first mentioned in Gen. xiii. 10. Its origin has been 
traced to various streams which descend from Mount 
Hernan _ Aa oy pert but tore a: two or 

ree special sources to w. it is ularly assizned. 
One of these is at Tell el-Kady, to the West of Banias. 
At the westorn baso of this tel the waters of tho great 
fountain burst out, first forming a miniature lako, and 
then rushing off, a rapid river, southward. This is 
al reels tho largest fountain in Syria, says Mr. 

orter, and among the largest in tho world [** Hland- 


VALLEZ OF THE JORDAN, 


book,” p. 436]. Near it is a smaller spring, which soon 
Joins tho larger. A sccond fountain, four miles to 
the cast of that at Tell ol-Kady, is anothcr abundant 
source of apply. A third fountain is found near 
Hasbeiya, twelve miles north of Tell el-Kady; and 
there are others in the same locality, and even furthor 
to the north and cast. Tho truth, theroforo, is that the 
Jordan does not arise from two fountains only, as has 
often been asserted, but from soveral, the streams of 
which are gathered by the rivers Hasbany ani Banias, 
and these, by their junction, a few miles above the 
waters of Merom, constitute the Jordan. Thus 
formed, the river flows on slowly to the Bahr el- 
Huleh, or waters of Merom, a lake of no great magni- 
tude, with inarshes on tho north. Thence it passes 
southward to the Sea of Tiborias: omerging at the 
opposite end, it runs on in a gencrally southern 
course, but with innumerable windings, through a 
long narrow vulley with high ground to tho cast and 
west, until it falls into the Dead Sea, the largest 
lake of all, and thero it is lost. Its courso may be 
Youghly estimated at about 200 miles, during which 
it falls, os nearly as ible, 3,000 feet, accordin; 

to Van de Vulde, peeenis tho differonce of love 
between IIasbeiya and the . This estimate 
reems to be exuggerated; but thero is no doubt the 
fall is very “great. The course of tho Jordan has 
never been. minutely and_ satisfactorily explored, 
owing to the immenso difficulties of traversing it. In 
some places it runs vory rapidly, in others it is shallow 
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tion on record is that of Lieutenant Lynch in 1848. 
There is a bridge over the river to the south of Lake 
Huleh ; it is called by tho Arabs the “ Bridge of tho 
daughters of Jacob;” but is not very ancient, at 
least, in its present form. It is on tho high road be- 
tween Galilee and Damascus. The river lower down 
is crossed by fords. There is a ruined bridge of 
Roman foundation a little to the south of the Lako 
of Tiberias. A bridge actually exists some distance 
further south; it is called tho Jisr-Mojamia, and 
seems to be of Saraconic foundation, although it may 
havo been originally built by tho Romans. Below 
this there aro fords in various places, that of Succoth 
being one of tho chief; a fow miles below, whero 
the Zerka or Jabbok enters the strcam, thore are the 
traces of another bridge. The lowest fords are a 
littlo north of the Dead Sea. Tho above illustration 
represents a portion of the Valley of tho Jordan. 
The allusions to the Jordan in Scripture are very 
numerous; it was known to Abraham and Jacob, to 
Joseph, aud to Moses (Gen. xiii. 10; xxxii. 10; 
1.10; Numb. xiii, 29]; it is meutioned in Job xl. 23, 
was crossed miraculously by Joshua and the Hebrews 
[Josh. iii., iv.], and frequently occurs in tho subsc- 
quent history. The watcrs of the river were divided 
to allow Elijah and Elisha to pass ovor, and by 
washing in thom Naaman was curcd of his leprosy 
Cx Kings ii. 8, 14; v. ie It was in this stream, also, 

at Jesus was baptised by John [Matt. iii. 6, 13). 
In commemoration of this last event, a superstitious 


and tedatle: but it is not navigable throughout, and ! performance of considerable antiquity may bo wit- 


it is not possible for travellers to pursue their way un- 
interruptedly along the banks. The fullest invostiga- 


neased every yoar at Easter. Great numbers of pil- 


grims go to the Jordan, cast of Jericho, and bathe or 
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baptiso in tho river, as an act of dovotion bringing 
abundant spiritual blessings. An old English pilgrim 
thus records his experience and belief :—‘‘ At Jerico 
wo tarried one night, and in the morning we rodo to 
Jordan, that is six mile from thenco, and there we 
come to the self placo where our Saviour Christ was 
baptised of Saint John Baptist. There we wash usa.sd 
bathed us all naked in tho wator of Jordan, trusting 
to be thereby washon and mado clean from all our 
sins; and thoro is plenary remission de pena et «le 
culpa” (from ponalty and guilt) (‘ Pilgrimage of Sir R. 
Guylforde,” 1n 1506]. The same absurd notions pre- 
yailced much earlier, and continuo to the present day. 

There aro a few phrases in which the Jordan is 
montioned, which may bo explained. Those in which 
the fords of the Jordan are mentioned have been, in 
fact, already accounted for, and ‘‘ the of 
Jordan” eithor mean fords or ferries (Judg. xii. 5, 6). 
The ‘‘ plain of Jordan,” in 1 Kings vil. 46, is the com- 
paratively lovel ground noar tho river, varying in 
width in different localitios, but widest near Jericho 
(Gen. xiii. 11]. The ‘swelling of Jordan” in Jer. 
xii. 5; xlix. 19; 1.44, is the same as the ‘‘ pride of 
Jordan” in Zech. xi. 3. The original word means 
“ oloyation,” and is translated ‘‘pomp” in Ezek. 
xxxii. 12. It possibly rofers to tho periodical rising 
of tho river mentioned in Josh, iii, 15; 1 Chron, xit, 
15. Another explanation refers it to the thick growth 
of trees and brushwood—the jungle, in fact—which 
makes the river in many places almost or quite unap- 
proachablo, and which furnishes a shelter for various 
wild beasts. 

JORDAN, LAND OF. This term occurs in Ps. xiii, 6, 
apparently with reference to the ovents recorded in 
2 dain xvii. 22—26; and if so, it must be tho district 
east of tho Jordan, elsewhere called ‘the land of 
Gilead.” 

JORDAN, PLAIN OF, mentioned in Gen. xiii. 10, 11, 
applics to tho lower portion of the Jordan valley, 

any think it is now to a groat extont covered by the 
waters of the Dead Sea. 

JO’RIM, the son of Matthat, and ono of the an- 
costors of Jesus Christ [Luke iii. 29]. 


JOR KOAM, outepreading of people; a town of 
Judah, according to somo; but apparently one of the 
descendants of Calcb [1 Chron. ii. 44]. Thero was very 
possibly a place named after Jorkoam. 


JO'SABAD, the Lord gave; a Gedorathite, who, with 
others, joined David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii, 4]. 


JOSAPHAT [Matt. i. 8]. (Seo JEHosmaPmar (1).] 


JO’SE [Luke ui. 29], the samo as Joses. [Soo 
JosEs. 

JO’SEDECH, the samo as Jehozadak and Jehozedek 
{Hagg. i. 1,12]. (See JEHozaDAK.] 
_ JO'SEPH, addition. 1. The elder of the two sons 
of the patriarch Jacob by his favourite wife Rachel 
[Gon. xxx. 23, gonad own brother of Benjamin. He 
was tho ee of his father [Gen. xxxvii. 3; compare 
xxxili. 2]; and this preference on the old man’s part, 
combinod with Joseph's puerilo talobearing [xxxvii. 
2], and tho evident pride with which he had told tho 
dreams which scemod to augur his future tnoss 
Saas 5, &c.], brought down upon him tho hatred of 

acob’s other sons, who first resolved to murder 
him, RA eeay Heuben rn erveetan paw sist they 
were turned from their y purpose, and eventually 
thoy sold him as a slave to a caravan of Midianite 


merchants. By theso Arab traders ho was carried 
into Egypt, and disposed of to Potiphar [seo PoTI- 
PUAR}, aoh’s captain of the guard. By probity 
and industry tho young Hebrew slave so com- 
mended himself to his owner, that he was trusted 
with the administration of tho entire ostate [xxxvii. 
25—36; xxxix. 1—5]. But his virtuous resistance to 
tho adultcrous proposals of his master’s wife, pro- 
voked her to charge him with the offence of which she 
had hersolf in intention boon guilty, and led to his 
being cast into prison [xxxix. 6, &c.J. From this 
unjust imprisonment, which lasted for more than two 
ycara, he was at length providontially deliverod, and 
was at tho samo timo raised to the dignity of vizier, 
through his being onabled, by Divine inspiration, to 
interpret Pharaoh’s prophetic dreams of tho seven fat 
kine and the seven lean kine, the seven full and the 
soven withorod ears of corn. He had already given 
roof of supernatural skill as an interpreter of dreams 
[Gen, xl.J. It was on occasion of this sudden elevation 
t the honourable titlo, or name, Zaphnath-paancah, 
a purely Egyptian ono, was conferred upon him by tho 
king [xli. 1—45]. [Soo peng agp lor pree 
Joseph, thus invested with full authority, bought 
up, during the seven years of preternatural fertility, 
the surplus corn to tho extent of one-fifth of the wholo 
produce of these exuberant harvests, and housed it 
safely in granaries. There is an interesting record of 
a similar wonderful crop on a monument of the timo 
of Amenophthis III., of Manetho’s eighteenth dynasty, 
the Memnon of tho Greek tradition (circ. B.c. 1400), 
whose reign, however, falls several centuries aftor 
Joseph's age. Tho seven years of famine afterwards 
followed, as had been foretold ; and, during the cyclo 
of bad years, Joseph sold the state reserves to tho 
Egyptians, who were willing to part with even their 
lands for bread, and thus became, with the exception 
of the priests, whose lands were ially exempted, 
vassals of the crown at a corn-rental of one-fifth of th 
whole crop (Gen. xli. 46, &c.; xlvii. 13—26]. This 
measure has been censured as harsh and unphilan- 
thropical; but it is manifestly unfair to ju of 
it from a European standpoint, and, when viewed 
in the light of Oriental institutions, neither the 
end nor the means will be deemed unworthy of a 
great statesman, such as Joseph undoubtedly was. 
The crown is not commonly an oppressive landlord, 
nor is rent a peculiarly di ble and undesirable 
form in which to pay taxes. As to the amount of tho 
payment, a corn-rent of one-fifth of the produce, for a 
country so fertilo as Egypt, is by no means oxcessiyo. 
Tho modern fellahs, even under the mild administra- 
tion of the proeat Pasha, would deem themselves 
happy to be let off on such moderate terms. Besides, 
there is an equitable relation, which should not be 
overlooked, between the amount of the corn-rent 
reserved for the Pharaoh, and the price paid for it by 
Joseph in his name. It was with a fifth of tho produco 
of the land, purchased fairly in open market during 
the seven years of plenty, that this prudont adminis- 
trator procured tho means of saving a whole peoplo 
from starvation, and at the same time of laying a 
broad and politic foundation for the institutions of the 
state. In like manner, the exemption of the lands of 
tho priests from the measuro, indicates tho large and 
comprehensive views of a statesman who knew how to 
attach the sacerdotal caste to the throne, by tho ties of 
gratings, at tho same timo that he respected its indepen- 
ence. It was a homage paid to learning, even though 
degraded to the service of suporstition. J. oseph’s wife 


JOSEPH—JOSEPH OF ARIMATHZA. 


was Asenath, tho daughter of Potipherah, priest of On, 
the ine naino of Heliopolis, one of Ae principal 
cities of Lower Egypt. Its chief local divinity Ra, 
the Egyptian name of the sun; and, accordingly, the 
name )otipherah imports “servant of the sun.” It 
will not have escaped the reader’s observation, how 
strikingly this local trait confirms the historical truth 
of the Scripture narrative. By Asenath Joseph had 
two sons, ch the elder, and Ephraim the 
younger (Gen. xli. 45, 50—52]. 

It was the pressure of tho famine which brought 
Joseph once more into contact with his family. “tho 
dearth extonded to Canaan, and his brethren were 
sent down into Egypt nye acob to buy corn. On the 
striking series of touching incidents which brought 
about at length the realisation of the dream of 
Joseph’s youth, in the homago paid to him by his 
parents and his brethren, this is not the place to 
enlarge. Tho story has found an echo in overy human 
heart, wherever tho Biblo has penetrated. The recog- 
nition and subsequent reconciliation issued in the 
emigration of the whole family into Egypt and as 
they led o pastoral life, the p-walks of Goshen 
(see GosHEN] were ceded to them, where they might 
dwell apart, use ‘every shepherd was an abomi- 
nation unto the Egyptians” [Gen, xlii. 1—xlvii. 12]. 
Tho mention of this antipathy between the agricul- 
tural Egyptians and the nomad races is important, as 
showing that tho Biblical history must be placed sub- 
sequent to the Hyksos conquest of the country. This 
conquest does not rest any longer upon the simple 
assertion of the Egyptian annalist etho. As 
already observed, it is now monumentally attested, 
since the recent excavations by M. Mariette and the 
Vicomte de a at Zoan, or Ha-varis, have led to 
the discovery of so many interesting memorials of 
these Shepherd Kings. On the other hand, this now 
definitively-established historical fact at once explains 
the inextinguishable hatred borne by the Egyptians 
to the Shopherds, as authenticated not only by the 
Bible statement, but also by the Egyptian sandals in 
our museums, on the soles of which are representations 
of shepherds. The Hyksos invasion and conquest, 
therefore, must have alcaay taken place when Jacob 
and his family camo down into Egypt, and settled in 
the land of Goshen. Hence, if, as the best expositors 
are agroed, a change of dynasty is intimated by the rise 
of the ‘‘ new king who know not Joseph” (Exod. i. 8], 
and who eo totally reversed the policy previously 
pursuod towards the Hebrew shepherds, this chan 
. of dynasty cannot refer, as somo have thought, to the 
accession of the Hyksos; it can only allude to tho 
downfall of their power under Amosis, tho Liberator, 
the chief of the great Theban royal house, known as 
Manotho’s eighteenth dynasty, who struck the mortal 
blow at their dominion by the capture of Ha-varia, their 
capital, in the sixth year of his reign. The conclusion 
is, that Joseph’s Pharaoh must really havo been a 
Hyksos king, os tho early Christian annalists affirm 
with one voice. Tho only really formidable objection 
against this view—viz., that drawn from the seemingly 
national colouring of the Pharaoh’s court as describe 
in the Scripture narrative—has been deprived of all its 
cogency by the late discoveries; for it is now cortain 
that tho Hyksos were by no means such barbarians as 
Manethorepresented them. The peg lsesteoet monu- 
ments proye that, like the Tartar dyn in China, 
and many other conquering peoples, the Hyksos kings 
were not slow in appropriating the superior civilisation 
of their new subjects. 
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It was, of course, good policy in a Hyksos monarch 
to garrison a frontior province, such a8 Goshen seems 
to have been, with immigrants, who, besides being 
under such weighty obligations to him, would con- 
stantly stand in need of his protection against tho 
political and religious antipathy of their Egyptian 
neighbours; a people, moreover, of cognate race and 
habit of life with his own. And, on the other hand, 
just because the Israelites were the natural allies of 
the Hyksos, the “new king,” Amosis—especially 
when the Hebrews had grown from a tribe into o 
nation—was likely to look upon this pastoral people, 
which held, so to say, the door of his house, with no 
very friendly eye [Exod. i. 8—10]. 

Local tradition has preserved the memory of the 
Hebrew vizier, who did so much for Egypt, in the 
name of the ‘‘ Joseph’s Canal,” which intersects tho 
Fayoum. 

oseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, woro 
eventually adopted by Jacob (Gen. xlviii. 5], and 
their descendants were accordingly counted as two 
separate Israelite tribes. Hence, thers was no tribo 
of Joseph, in the strict sense. The name of Joseph, 
however, is given, by accommodation—({1.) To the 
tribe of Manasseh, who was his firatborn son [Numb. 


father of our Lord, commonly called oor the 
carpenter,” from his trade, in which he probably in- 
structed J a 
of whom nothing further is known (Matt. 1. 16—18]. 
Various traditions have been pub concerning 
him, but they are unworthy of notice. Joseph seems 
to have died Letore our Lord’s public Sppenrence ag a 
teacher of the Jews, since at this period we only read 
of ‘his mother and his brethren.”’ Hoe was not alivo 
at the time of the crucifixion. 

3. Josern BarsaBAs (f.e., Joseph, son of Saba), sur- 
named Justus, or ‘the righteous,” was an immediate 
disciple of our Lord, and was one of the two candidates 

roposed to fill the vacancy in the erovkeenip caused 

y the treason and auicide of Judas (Acts i. 23]. Tho 
apocryphal Church tradition says that he was con- 
domned by the pagan persecutors of Christianity to 
drink poison, but that ho escaped without injury. 
Some writers havo endeavoured to identify him with 
the Joses Barnabas mentioned in Acts iv. 36, who 
accompanied the Apostle Paul on his travels. But 
althqugh this identification cannot be maintained, it is 
not improbable that it was made in very early times, 
as several Egyptian versions and MSS. of the Acts 
confound the two names together. 

4, JOSEPH OF ARIMATHZA [seo ARIMATHA, Ra- 
MATHAIM } was s secret adherent of Jesus. After 

's crucifixion he besought the body from 
Pilate, and, with the assistance of our Lord’s femalo 
disciples [John xix. 40; compare Mark xvi. 1; Luko 
xxiv. 1], buried it in a new tomb, which he had spe- 
cially hewn out for himself (Matt. xxvii. 60; compare 
Mark xv. 43—46; Luko xxiii. 50—53; John xix. 38 
—41] in his own garden. In Mark xv. 43, and Luko 
xxiii. 50, he is styled a ‘‘ counsellor,” which, with 
Kuinoel and Thiess, wo must interpret to mean a 
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JOSES—JOSHUA. 
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member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, or supremo sacred 
Council of tho Soventy; not simply a member of the 
little town-council of twenty-three members at Rama- 
thaim, as others, including Erasmus, Casaubon, and 
Michaelis, understand the term ; nor a member of tho 
municipal council of Jerusalem, as Grotius took it to 
moan. 

The tradition according to which Joseph of Arima- 
theea wae the first to preach the Gospel in England (at 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire), is utterly groundless, 
Another tradition makes him to have been ono of our 
Lord's seventy disciples. 

The site of his garden, and therefore of the Hol 
Sepulchre, depends on that of Golgotha [see CALVARY], 
which was close by. 


JO'SES, or JO'SE (’Iwoyc), a man’s name. 1. That 
of one of our Lord's ancestors, according to St. 
Luke’s genealogy ee iii. 29], where, however, the 
Sinai and Vatican MSS. road ‘‘Jesus,” the father of 
Er, and son of Eliezer. 2. That of one of our Lord’s 
‘‘ brethren” (Matt. xiii. 55], where tho Sinai and 
Vatican MSS. read ‘‘ Joseph,” and many other MSS. 
‘John; and Mark vi. 3, where the Sinai MS. reads 
“‘ Joseph.” 3. A son of Mary (not the mother of our 
Lord, but probably the wife of Cleopas), and brother 
of James tho Less) (Matt. xxvii. 66; Mark xv. 40, 
47}. But it is far from improbable that Nos. 2 
and 3 aro identical. [See BRETHREN OF CHRIST.) 
4. That of tho distinguished disciple Barnabas [see 
Larnavas] [Acts iv. 36, where the best MSS. concur 
iu reading ‘‘ Josoph,” of which Joses is probably only 
a shorter and Grecised form]. 


JO'SILAL, gift of Jehovah ; a Simeonite chief, who 
assisted at tho conquest of Gedor and of the Amalekites 
in Mount Soir [1 Chron. iy. 34]. 


, JO'SILAPHAT, one of David's valiant men, desig- 
nated as ‘‘ the Mithnite ” [1 Chron. xi. 43). 


JOSHAVT'AH, the Lord ts sufficient ; a valiant man 
of David's army [1 Chron. xi. 46]. 


JOSHBEKA’SHAH, a seat in a hard place ; & son 
of Heman, who, by David’s appointment, assisted in 
the musical service of the house of God [1 Chron. 
xxv. 4, 24]. 

JOSH’UA, more fully Jehoshua, and otherwise 
written Jeshua, Ushea, Hoshea, and Jesus, as may be 
seen by reforring to tho following passagos :—Exod. 
xvii. 9; Numb. xiii. 8, 16; Deut. xxx. 44; Neh. 
viii. 17; Hob. iv. 8. Tho last form is that adopted in 
the Greek ; the others aro variations of what may be 
called two names, Hoshea (‘‘ salvation”), and Joshua 
(‘‘ the Lord is salvation,” or ‘‘a saviour”). 1. In the 
form Joshua it is commonly used of the son of Nun, 
tho successor of Moses, and the commander-in-chief 
of the armies of Israel during the conquest of Canaan. 
This ominont man first appeara in Exod. xvii. 9, 
where Moses bids him go out at the head of the forces 
who were to fight with the Amalekites. He did so, 
and gained a decisive victory. We gather from 
1 Chron. vii. 20—27, that Joshua was of tho tribe 
of Ephraim. Ho is specially called the minister or 
personal attendant of Moses, and accompanied him 
when ho set out to ascend Mount Sinai to receive the 
law, but probably was not admitted to be a witness 
of that solemn ovent [Exod, xxiv. 13; xxxii. 17; 
xxxili. 11). He was then a young man. Afterwards 
he was chosen with others to explore Canaan (Numb. 
xui. 8], on which occasion his name was changed from 
Oshea, or Hoshea, to Jehoshua {ver. 16]. Caleb and 


he alono brought back a true report, and in con- 
sequence of their fidelity thoy were spared, they sur- 
vived the plague by which the unfaithful fell, and 
they alone were assured that they should live to 
inhorit the land [Numb. xiv. 6, 30, 33; xxvi. 65; 
xxxii. 12). Joshua continued in his steadfastness, 
and was divinely indicated and solomnly appointed 
as the succoesor of Moses (Numb. xxvii. 18—23]. 
Eleazar the priest and he wero at tho head of those 
who were to divide the land among the tribes (Numb. 
xxxiv. 17; Deut. i. 38]. He was instructed and en- 
couraged by Moses [Deut. iii, 21, 28; xxxi. 7, 23; 
xxxii. 44; xxxiv. 9). When Moses died, Joshua 
received a special charge from God, with many en- 
couragements, For the details of his subsequent 
career we must rofor to the book which bears his 
name, which gives a full account of the occupation, 
distribution, and settlement of Israel under his pre- 
sidency. When ho was appointed, he had had forty 
years of public life, and n well trained to enter 
upon his career as the leader of the people. When he 
had put them in possession of the promised land, and 
had established a egcler organisation in civil and in 
sacred affairs, he died at the age of 110. He was 
buried at Timnath-serah in Mount Ephraim, which 
the children of Israel gave to him when the division 
of the land was completo (Josh. xix. 49, 50; xxiv. 30}. 

Allusions to Joshua are not so numerous after his 
death, as might be expected of one who bore so distin- 
guished and honourable a part. Ho is mentioned in 
the earlior portions of Judges. A prophecy of his is 
referred to in 1 Kings xvi. 34, but his name is found 
raroly afterwards, although tho conquest of Canaan is 
often alluded to. May not this be because tho 
Israelites viowod Joshua as merely an instrument in 
doing what was, in reality, the work of the Lord? 

Of the character of Joshua little need be said—it is 
so remarkably simple and transparent. He was a 
courageous soldier by profession; but he was a 
thoroughly practical man, skilled in strategy, and in 
the art of government. He wag assuredly and de- 
cidedly a religious man, and everywhore religious 
motives seem to be paramount with him.* There is no 
trace of arbitrary dealing in him, although he could 
act with terrible energy. To be faithful to Him that- 
called him was his uniform endeavour. We discover 
in him no indications of pride, ambition, luxury. 
From first to last he was a plain man like Isaac ; ee 
was content with an obscure estate in a hilly region ; 
ho did literally nothing to niente his family, nor, 
so far as we can ascertain, did he take any steps even 
to nominate his successor. Still, the greatest interest 
attaches to him ; his name and position enable us to 
trace a typical resemblance betwoon him and that 

ter Jesus [Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8J]—‘* Jesus tho 

n of God” (Ieb. iv. 14], who came to ‘‘save his 
people from their sins” tt.i.21]. Joshua was the 


principal agent whom employed in putting Isracl 
in Eon of the 1and of promiso; Joshua was one 
of the only two who retainod their integrity during all 


the time which elapsed between Egypt and Canaan; 
he was one of the only two who actually experience 
the bitterness of Egyptian bondage, and the trials of 
tho wilderness, and also inherited the land of promise: 
with the exception of him and of Caleb, all who were 
gvtown up when thoy camo out of Egypt perished. 

2. A Bethshemite, in whose field the cows which 
drew the ark stopped after leaving Ekron [1 Sam. vi. 
14—18]}. 3. A governor of Jerusalem aftor whom a 
gate of the city was named (2 Kings xxiii. 8]. Tho 


JOSHUA, BOOK OF—JOSIAH. 


ety of this gato is totally unknown, and Joshua 
imself is nowhcre else mentioned. 4. The son of 


Josedoch, otherwise called Jeshua 
(See JEsHvA (4).] 

Josnt, TUE Boox or, the book which ordinarily 
follows the Pentateuch, of which it is historically a 
continuation. In the Peshito Syriac version Job is 
inserted between Deuteronomy and' Joshua; but this 
arrangement is peculiar. With regard to the contents 
of the book, they may bo arranged under throe dif- 
feront hcads:—1, The record of the conquest of Canaan 
(chaps. i.—xii.]. 2, Tho division of the country among 
the tribes (xiii.—xxii.]. 3. Joshua’s last acts [xxiii., 
xxiy.]. Under the first head wo have an account of 
Joshua's installation in his office; tho journoy of the 
spies to Jericho; the crossing of the Jordan; the 
capture of Jericho, tho sin of Achan, and tho fall of 
Ai; the reading of tho law; the conduct of the 
Gibeonites; conflicts with various kings, the standing 
still of the sun and moon, tho subjugation of the 
country, and a emery, of the conquests made. The 
second part records tho division, allotments, and 
boundaries of the land, the setting up of the taber- 
nacle, and other dotails. The third part records 
Joshua's final instructions, admonitions, and death. 

The authorship of the book is generally ascribed to 
Joshua, and it was undoubtedly the work of a con- 
temporary and witness of the events it narrates. In 
accordance with the criticism which is now fashion- 
able in certain quarters, the book is treated as a 
compilation from various documents—two, or more; 
ond as a much moro recent work than the times to 
which it relates. That Joshua wrote something is 
plainly stated in chap. xxiv. 26, but it must be ad- 
mi that we cannot prove it to have been this 
book in its entirety. It is also plain that tho notico 
of Joshua’s death and burial was added after his 
decease. All that we can safely affirm is that, as we 
have eaid, it is substantially the work of a contem- 

rary and witness of the events it narrates. There 
is no book which is more unmistakably an authentic 
history. Its minuteness and accuracy of detail imply 
a most intimate acquaintance with what is recorded. 
This is true of the simple historical portions, and is 
very remarkable in the topographical and local allu- 
tions. It reads like an official document in many 
places, and it claims a high rank and inestimable 
value #s a kind of Domosday Book of Palestine. Its 

in the names and locations of places has been 
verified by a multitude of investigators, and we know of 
no period but that to which it refers when the country 
was 80 minutely and carefully mapped out. The accu- 
racy of the book, so far as it can now be tested, is ono 
of the best evidences of its authenticity. 

On the other hand, it has been alleged that there are 
discrepancies, which could not have oxisted, if it had 
been a contomporary record bya single writer. The 
propor answer to this is, that some of the supposed 
discrepancies can be easily oxplained, and that wo 
may hence infer that others could in liko manner 


{Hagg. i. 1, 12, 14). 


he accounted for if we knew all the facts of the! 


case. Some linguistic peculiarities have been also 
urged against the book; but surely an author is 
at libefty to uso more words than one for tho same 
idea at differont times. But wo are told that thoso 
ans ape f ‘ ns called the Elohist, the Deuterono- 
mist, and the Jehovist, can be traced in tho book. In 
reply to this, we can only say that the traces cannot 
have much reality, because the critics who profess to 
find them do not agree as to where they are. By such 
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| shadowy criticism, therefore, we cannot bo convinced ; 
and equally shadowy is the criticism in question in 
| Teferonce to tho actual date. One says it belongs to 
tho time of Manasseh; another, that Samuel was its 
author; another assigns it to Josiah's reign; and some 
_ oven suppose it must have been written after the cap- 
| tivity of Babylon. Our own view, based upon the 
texture of the entire book, is that it was mostl 
written in Joshua’s lifetime, eithor by him, or, wit 
his concurrence, by one who had access to authori- 
tative information ; and that the conclusion was added 
soon after Joshua’s death. 

There are still a few points which we must mention, 
and particularly the miraculous details of tho book. 
These are the drying up of the Jordan, while the 
Israclites passed over; the fall of the walls of Jericho, 
and tho appearance of the angel to Joshua; the detec- 
tion of Achan, and the sun miracle. These incidents, 
however, stand or fall with miracles in gonoral, and 
we must not forget the constant indications of the 
special and supernatural intervention of God during 
tho whole poriod, preceding and subsequent. Tho 
standing still of the sun and moon is indeed a pheno- 
menon without parallel; but it is to be borne in 
mind that some of its details are very obscure ; and till 
we know fully what tho miracle involved, wo cannot 
justly object to it. In the meantime, we observe that 
@ similar pr malt lengthening of tho day is re- 
corded in Hezekiah’s history [Isa. xxxviii. 8]. For 
the objection to the mention of the Book of Jasher, 
see the article on that subject. Tho difficulty started in 
consequence of the severo treatment of the Canaanites 
in this book, hardly affects its genuineness, and is 
more intimately connected with tho nature of God's 
moral and actual government. The question is not 
what Israel had a right to do, but rather what God 
had a right to command; and we may say that 
Israel was right in doing what God commanded. 
Nor will .any one surely deny that the Almighty 
Creator and King has a right to command what ho 
wills. To the will of God, then, we refer the wholo 
subject, and wo say that tho Israclites had Divine 
authority for the conquest of Canaan. Finally, in re- 
ference to objections, somo of the numbers in the book 
are thought to be exaggerated. We readily admit tho 
possibility of this, but as it is most likely due to im- 
perfect copying, we do not feel that it is an objection 
to the character of tho book at all. 

The general conclusion to which we come, thon, is 
that the book was written substantially by Joshua, or 
in his time, but that it received its finishing stroke 
somo time and not long after his death [comp. iv. 14+ ; 
vi. 25; xxiv. 31). The principal commen on tho 
book in English is that of Keil, but oven this is not in 
many important respects worthy of trust. 

JOSI‘AH, the son and successor of Amon on tho 
throne of Judah (2 Kings xxii., xxiii, 1—30; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv., xxxv.]. His reign of thirty-one years (B.C. 638 
—607) marks an epoch of theocratic revival after tho 
bad reigns of his father Amon, and his grandfather 
Manasseh. Since he was but eight years of ago ut his 
accession, the former portion must have been occupied 
by a regency, perhaps that of the high priest —whether 


h, who was in office in Josiah's eighteonth year, 
or a prodecessor of his, can be matter of conjecture only. 
According to 2 Chron. xxxiy. 3, it was in the eighth 
year of his reign that ‘‘ho began to sock after the God 
of David his father.” In other words, that was the 
critical moment of the young king’s personal religious 
awakening. His own conversion was the prelude toa 
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t national reformation, the commencement of 
Shieh the samo text in tho Chronicles dates alread 
from his twelfth regnal year (B.C. 627), and whic 
both our inspired sources make to have culminated in 
his iphtosh th year (B.0. 620). He set on foot a sweep- 
ing extirpation of the idolatrous worship and super- 
stitious practices which had been inherited from former 
evil times, and re-established, in its pristine integrity 
and splendour, the worship of Jehovah, and the reli- 
gious observance of the ceremonial law. The con- 
temporary prophet Zephaniah [eee ZEPHANIAH }, whose 
inspired ministry must have powerfully seconded the 
pious young monarch’s efforts to bring about a com- 

lete reform, shows us how deoply it was noeded 
EZeph. i. 1—6]. A powerful stimulus to this great 
national religious movement, which extended even 
to the Hebrew remnant left in the Israelite provinces 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, was tho dis- 
covery in the Templo of the Book of the Law. This 
can only mean the official, perhaps the autograph, 
copy of the Pentateuch deposited in the national sanc- 
tuary, in accordance with the Mosaic nae fe but 
elite during the times of rampant idolatry, fallen 
into complete oblivion. ‘ 

osiah’s reign was a peaceful one down to his last 

year. But in that year Pharaoh-necho (who roigned 
B.C. 613—598), perhaps in alliance with the rising Baby- 
lonian power, came into collision with tho Assyrians, 
to whom Judea had been tributary, probably from the 
time of Hozekiah, and Josiah received his mortal 
wound on the bloody field of Mogiddo, although, ac- 
cording to 2 Chron. xxxv. 24, his death took place at 
J em. The father of history, Herodotus, mentions 
this encounter between Pharach-necho and the Syrian 
poernes) hosts at Megiddo, which, however, he con- 
ounds with Magdolum, a place in Lower Egypt 
[‘‘ Euterpe,” ii. 159]. 

JOSIBI’AH, the Lord causes to dwell ; a Simeonite, 
and father of Jehu, one of the tribal chiefs in the reign 
of Hezekiah [1 Chron. iy. 357. 


JOSIPHIT’AH, added of the Lord; a descendant of 
Shelomith, who, with 160 of his brethren, returned 
with Ezra from the captivity [Ezra viii. 10]. 


JOT. This word in the original is iota, the letter i, 
the smallest letter of the Greek alphabet. The Hebrew 
jod is the source of both “ jot” and “iota,” and is the 
smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet [Matt. v. 18]. 


JOT BAH, ; & place mentioned once (2 Kings 
xxi. 19], but its situation is unknown. 


JOTBATH, or JOTBATHAH, goodness; a station 
of the Israelites in the desert [Numb. xxxiii. 33; Deut. 
x. 7]. It was the next halting-place after Hor-hagid- 
gad. [See Hor-Hagipaap.} 


JOTHAM, Jehovah ts upright. 1. Tho youngest son 
of Gideon, and the only ono who oscaped when Abimo- 
lech put his brethren to death [Judg. ix. 5]. On 
hearing that the Shechemites had mado Abimolech 
their king, Jotham warned thom of the consequences 
by the parable of the trees who sought a king [vs. 8— 
20); after which he took refuge at Boor, from the antici- 
pated anger of his fratricidal Teed had 21). 2. Tho 
son and successor of Azariah, king of Judah, gonorally 
called Uzziah [2 Kings xv. 30, 32—38; 2 Chron. 
XXVi. dp Although he is said to have reigned sixteon 
years, the royal authority had bocn in his hands for 
some years previous to his accession, in consequence of 
his father’s epee affliction (2 Kings xv. 5]. The 
principal incidents of his history contained in the 


JOSIBIAH—JUBILEE. 


sacrod narrative aro his piety, his successes over tho 
Ammonites, and tho efforts which ho made for strength- 
ening Jerusalem and fortifying the country I Chron. 
xxvil.]. Isaiah prophesied during his reign [Isa. 1. 1% 
3, One of the sons of Jahdai, mentioned in the chrono- 
logical tablo of tho tribo of Judah [1 Chron. ii. 47]. 


JO’ZABAD, the Lord gave. 1, 2. Two ca tains of this 
name, of the tribe of Manassch, joined David on his 
way to Ziklag {1 Chron. xii. 20]. 3. One of the over- 
seers delegated by Hezekiah to reccive the tithes and 
offerings of the people [2 Chron. xxxi. 13]. 4. A chief 
of the Levites, who gave offerings for the great passover 
appointed by Josiah (2 Chron. xxxy.9]. 5. Tho son of 
re and ono of those to whom was entrusted the 
duty of making an stents of the treasures and 
sacred vessels pertaining to the Temple, which Ezra 
and his companions brought back from Babylon to 
Jerusalem [ vii. 33]. 6. One of the priests who 
married strange wives [Ezra x. 22]; probably tho 
same who is subsequently described as assisting Ezra 
in the instruction of the people (Neh. viii. 7], and 
appointed with others to ter tho outward wor- 
hie of the house of God [Neh. xi. 16; comp. 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 29]. (See JEHozABAD.]} 


JO'ZACHAR, the Lord remembers ; ono of the con- 
spirators who slew King Joash (2 Kings xii. 20, 21], 
and was himsolf pabosaueal 4 put to death for tho 
crime by Amaziah Sah 5 2 Chron. xxiv. 26 the 
name is written ‘‘ Zabad,” tho discrepancy being duo 
either to an error of the transcriber, or to the fact that 
Zabad was another.name of Jozachar. 


JO’ZADAK. } [See JenozapaK.] 


JU'BAL, of doubtful meaning; son of Lamech (1) 
and Adah, the inventor of the lyre and flute—t.e., 
of stringed and wind instruments (Gen. iv. 19—21]. 
Josephus says he cultivated music [‘‘ Antiq.,” i. 2, 2 


JU’BILE, or JU’BILEE. The regulations respect- 
ing the jubilee may be found in Lev. xxv. and xxvii. 
1. The time of celebration.—‘ Seven sabbaths of 
years,” ‘‘ forty and nino yoars,” were to be numbered. 
Thon on the tenth day of the seventh month (tho Day 
of Atonement) the trumpet was to sound throughout 
all the land, as the ai for commencing the jabileo, 
or the year of jubilee. Thus the year of jubilee was 
Mat fiftieth year, and it followed immediately upon 
the forty-ninth year, which was, of course, always a 
sabbatical year. Josephus speaks of the jubilee as 
taking place after the seventh hebdomad of yoars, and 
calls it the fiftieth year [‘‘ Antiq.,” iii. 12, 3]. Philo, 
too, mentions the jubilee as occurring in the fiftieth year. 
2, Mode of celebration.—Commencing on the solemn 
Day of Atonement, the fiftieth year was to be hal- 
lowed: it was to be a year of liberty to the land and 
to its inhabitants; evory Israelite was to return to his 
possession and to his family; the people were not 
to sow, neither were they to gather in the spontaneous 
produce of field or vineyard; but, though formal 
storing was forbidden in the year of jubilee, they 
might ‘‘eat the increase thereof out of tho ficld” 
(Lev. xxv. 12). 
Land 


3. Special regulations as to property. —(1. 

which had boon purchased in he ies) tween 
two jubilees was in tho year of jubilee next following 
to revert to the original owner; the purchase money 
was therofore to bo calculated according to the number 
of years between the time of purchaso and tho next 
jubilee, ‘according unto the number of years of tho 
fruits” (Ley. xxy. 15}: the purchasor, therefore, had 
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a lease of the land, not absolute ownership; and even 
his lease was subject to the proviso, that if the original 
owner, or any of his kin, were able to redeem the land 
within the period of limitation, they were to be at 
liberty to do so [vs. 25—28]. (2.) A dwolling-house 
p in a walled city might be redeemed within 
one year after the salo; but after that timo it becamo 
the absolute property of the purchaser, and was not 
affected by the jubilee (vs. 29, 30]. But a dwelling- 
house in a village was to be ‘‘ counted as the fields of 
the country:” if sold, it might be redeemed at any 
time, and it was to revert to the original owner in the 
ubiice (ver. 31]. (3.) The cities and houses of the 
tes, if sold, eS be at any time rodvemed, and 
were to revert to the original owners in the jubilee, 
‘* but the field of the suburbs of their cities may not 
be sold” (vs. 32—34]. (4.) A house devoted to the 
Lord was to bo valued by the priest, but might be 
redeemed on payment of one-fifth of tho valuation in 
addition (xxvii. 14, 15]. Nothing is in this case said 
about the jubilee. But land devoted to the Lord was 
to be valued at the rate of fifty shokels of silver to one 
homer of barley seod : an abatement was to be made 
** according to the years that remain, evon unto the yoar 
of the jubilee,” and the value of the produce was to be 
peut to the sanctuary. The land might be redeemed 
y the payment of an additional one-fifth of the valua- 
tion ; but if not redeemed, or if sold to another man, it 
was in the jubilee to ‘‘ be holy unto the Lord,” and tho 
ion thereof to be given to the priest [vs. 16—21]. 
PS) A field bought of another, and devoted to the Lord, 
was in the jubilee to “return unto him of whom it was 
bought” [vs. 22—2+]. 

4. Special regulations as to persons.—(1.) A poor 
Israelite might be sold to a richer one, with whom he 
was to be ‘“‘as an hired servant, and as a sojourner;" 
but in the jubilee he and his family were to be free 
Rae 39—46). (2.) A poor Israelite might sell himself 

a neighbouring sojourner, or a stranger who had 
become rich; but he might at any time bo redeemed, 
either by himself or by his kinsman, according to tho 
uumber of years between the sale and the jubilee; and 
if not redeemed in these years, in the year of jubilee, 
both he and his children with him were to be free 
[vs. 47—55]. 

What waa the object of this pentecost of the century — 
The double year of fallow might remind God’s people 
that though the earth was © for man, it was made, 
not for him alone, but for the glory of God. It would 
help to make them feel moro sensibly their dependence 
upon God for their daily bread, and might pomt to the 
time when creation be delivered frou the bondago 
of corruption [Rom. viii. 21]. The Table wae a special 
boon to the labouring man, and a barrier against 
self-accumulative wealth. It proclaimed that God 
was the owner of tho soil; that each family held ite 
inheritance under him. A special promise provided 
for the maintenance of the people in each sabbatical 
year [Lev. xxv. 20—22], and on a particular occasion 
[Isa. xxxvii. 30] we have a proof that the spontaneous 
growth of two years was sufficient for the cope of the 
population. The year of jubileo further exhibited God 
as the redeemer of each one eanian people, to 
liberate the bondman, to reinstate impoverished, 
“to theend that there be no poor among you ”* (Deut. 
xv. 4(marg.)). It was the new birth of the state, and 
the commencement of a new order of things. Nor is 
it without significance that this year of grace and 
liberty commenced on tho Dey of Atonomont. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon the safBariopsc [Heb. 
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iv. 9] of the forty-ninth year, it was a type of the 
** restitution of all things” [Acts iii. 21]. How far 
the jubilee was regularly observed, the Scriptures 
do not. expressly state. In Numb. xxxvi., provision 
is mado for tho daughters of Zelophohud by antici- 
tion. The case of Naboth shows that part of its 
esign had at least struck root [1 Kings xxi. 3]. Ezck. 
xlvi. 17 is thought to contain an allusion to it, as also 
Isa, lxi. 1, 2, quoted by our Lord in Luke iy. 18, 19. 
Josephus says that debts were remitted in the jubilee 
[‘‘ Antiq.,” ui, 12, 3]; but the Scripture and Philo are 
silent upon this point, nor would such a provision be 
necessary in a year which followed immediately upon 
a sabbatical year (Deut. xv. 1, 2]. 


JU'CAL (Jer. xxxviii. 1], the same as Jehucal. [See 
JEHUCAL. ] 


JU’'DA, another form of Judas, Jude, or Judah. 
Seo JuUDAN, JuDas.) 1. One of the Lord’s brethren 
Mark vi. 3], otherwise called Judas. 2. Son of Joanna, 

in the genealogy of Christ [Luke iii. 26]; who ho was 
is unknown. 3. Son of Joseph, in the genealogy of 
Christ, but otherwise unknown [Luko iii. 33]. 4. Son 
of Jacob, commonly called Judah (Luke iii. 33]. The 
name is written ‘‘ Judas” (Matt. i. 2, 3). It is applied 
to the tribe of Judah (Heb. vii. 14; Rev. v. 5; vu. 5]. 


JUDAH, prateed, the true idea being ‘‘ the Lord be 
praised” (Gen. xxix. ath This celebrated name is 
represented in our translation by the forms Juda, 
Judas, and Jude, as well as Judah, the one which now 
claims our attention. As the proper name of persons, 
it screen To tho son of Jacob and Leah, the fourth 
of their children, born in Mesopotamia [Gen. xxxv. 
23]. He came into Canean with his father and the rest 
of the family, but we hear no more of him until Joseph 
excited the jealousy of Lis brethren. When they had 
put Joseph into the pit, it was Judah who sympathised 
with Reuben in the wish to save his life, and it was by 
Judah’s advice that Joseph was sold to the merchants 
EeAR His next appearance is discreditable to him. 

e married a Canaanite woman, by whom he had three 
sons, two of whom were cut off for their sins. They 
loft a widow Tamar, who had been the wife of both in 
succession, This woman, in the guise of a harlot, 
inveigled Judah her father-in-law, and became with 
child by him. Ho was not aware that it was with hor 
he had committed sin; and when he ascertained her 
condition, ho was vory angry, and would have put her 
to death. When, however, she brought the matter 
home to him, he confessed his sin, and spared her 
[xxxviii.]. Two sons were tho result of his connection 
with Tamar. Later still, he went to Egypt during tho 
famine to buy corn (xlii.J. The continuance of the 
famine brings him before us again, persuading Jacob 
to let Benjamin go with thom once more to Egypt, and 

ledging himeelf for the safoty of his younger brother 
eta (xliii. 1—10]. The circumstances connected 
with this second journey bring Judah prominentl 
forward as the earnest intercessor with Joseph felt. 
After returning to Canaan, Judah went a third time 
into Egypt before Jacob and the rest of the ae tf 
{xlvi. 28]. In Egypt he spent the rest of his life, an 
we hear no more of him, except in the blessings pro- 
nounced by Jacob upon his sons, and in incidental 
allusions [xlix. 8—12]. 2. Judah was the name of a 
Levite whose descendants returned from the Captivi 

Ezra iii. 9; called Hodaviah in chap. ii. 40]. 3. 

vite who had marned a strange wife [Ezra x. 23; 
and perhaps Neh. xii. 8, 36]. 4. A Benjamite, callod 
the ‘‘second over the city” [Neh. xi. 9]. 
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Jupan, THE TRIBE OF.—The descendants of Juduh 
were numerous, and took a prominent part in the 
history of the nation from the exodus onward; but the 
crowning honour of the tribe was that our Lord sprang 
out of Juda [Heb. vii. 14; Rev. v. 5]. To the same 
tribe belong many of the most eminent kings, prophets, 
and leaders of the nation. Judah was the most nume- 
rous of the tribes at the exodus (Numb. i. 26, 27; 
xxvi. 22]. On the allotment of the country, Ju 
acquired possession of a large tract south of Jerusalem, 
bounded on tho north by Benjamin and Dan, on the 
west by the Mediterranean, on the south-west by 
Simeon, on the south by Edom, and on the east by the 
Dead Sea. This lot included a diversified country of 
hills, valleys, and plains, in some parts very fertile, in 
others desolate and barren. It contained not a single 
stream of any importance, but thero were numerous 
wells and fountains. The venerated sites of Hcbron 
and Bethlehem were reckoned among its possessions ; 
as well as Ekron, Ashdod, Gaza, and other places where 
the Philistines were predominant. With regard to the 
Philistine districts, some of them long continued either 
wholly or partly in their occupation, [Seo PiILIs- 
TINES. ] e tribo of Judah preserved its identity 
during the subsequent periods of Jewish history under 
the judges and tho kings, and down to a much later 
day—in fact, down to the dispersion of tho nation. Its 

rominent position explains tho fact that, after the de- 
ection of the ten tribes, the kingdom of the two tribes 
was called that of Judah very commonly. After the 
Captivity the whole land was sometimes termed Judah, 
or Judea, and the whole nation Jews. During the 
Roman occupation, Judah or Judea was tho name 
borne by the southern provinces, including the terri- 
tory of Judah, Simeon, and Dan, as well as that of 
Benjamin, (For further information we must refer to 
JUDEA, PALESTINE, and tho articles immediately fol- 
lowing this.]} 

Jcvpan, Kincpom or.—The regal institution pre- 
ceded the constitution of the separate kingdoms. Saul, 
the first king, was virtually deposed by a Divine ordi- 
nance, and David, his successor, was :ppointed, forth- 
with by the same Divine authority. After the death 
of Saul, Ishbosheth held, for a little while, the shadow 
of kingly authority; while David, who had maintained 
what looked like a precarious tenure, came to be the 
recognised ruler of thenation. While David lived, an 
unsuccessful effort to deposo him was made by Ab- 
salom, who lost his life in the attempt; and a second 
attempt by Adonijah, when David was on his death- 
bed, had a like fatal result; for although at first re- 
prietes, he was soon after put to death by order of 

lomon, the actual successor. Solomon was suc- 
ceeded by Rehoboam his son; but his unwiso treat- 
ment of tho pay disaffected at tho time of his acces- 
sion, led to tho successful revolt of the ten tribes, and 
tho dismemberment of tho kingdom. This originated 
the division of the empire into the kingdom of Israel 
under Jeroboam and his successors [sec IsRAEL, Kino- 
DoM OF], and the kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, 
more commonly called the kingdom of Judab. under 
Rehoboam and his successors. Omitting Saul, David, 
and Solomon, the following is a list of the kings who 
reigned over Judah during tho period of its continu- 
ance from the accossion of Rehoboam (B.c. 975) to tho 
fall of Jerusalem under Zedekiah :— 


B.C, B.C, 

975 Rehoboam, 914 Jehoshaphat. 
953 Abijam. 891 Jeboram, 
955 Aas. Ahaziah, 


JUDAH. 


B.O. B.C, 

884 Athaliab. 699 Manasseh. 
$77 Jeboasb. 644 Awon 

838 Amaziah. 642 Josiah. 

811 Uzziah. 611 Jchoahaz. 
759 Jotham. 610 Jeboiakim. 
743 Abaz. 5y¥9 Johoiachin. 
728 Hezekiah. 599 Zedekiah, 


The kingdom of Judah was terminated by the 


dah | capture of Jerusalem and the Babylonian captivity 


(B.c. 588). Both Jehoiachin and ekiah died in 
captivity. According to the usual reckoning, which 
wo follow, the kingdom of Judah lasted about 387 
years. During this period Jerusalem was its capital. 
The rcalm was, for the most part, a contracted one, 
but its borders were not always the same, and there 
was considerable fluctuation in the amount of alien 
territory dependent upon it. In like manner, there 
were frequent changes in the relations subsisting with 
other states, Israel included. Wars were not un- 
frequent, and the results were diversified, especially 
in regard to the wars with Israel. But among the 
more dangerous and injurious of the enemies they 
had from time to time to contend with, must be 
reckoned Egypt, Babylon, and Damascus. It is, how- 
ever, apparent that by jts situation Judah was less ex- 
osed to foreign incursions than its neighbour Israel. 
its isolation may also havo beem one reason, under 
God, why Judah did not fall into that utter apostacy 
which was so fatal to Iernel. We do not forget the 
Divine purposes in regard to Judah, as the tribe from 
which tho Messiah was to spring; but among the 
means by which it was preserved from utter ruin, we 
must mention its peculiar privileges in re to the 
Temple, the Law, prophets, priests, &c. There were 
times when it fell into comparative decay, and when 
its rulers set tho example of idolatry and vice; but 
there were always many who continued faithful, and 
strove for the welfare of the nation. Rehoboam and 
Abijam made a bad commencement, but Asa and 
Jehoshaphat pursued a better course. Jehoram, 
Ahaziah, and Athaliah did evil; but the long reigns 
of their successors, Jehoash, Amazish, Uzzah, and 
Jotham, were, for the most part, much better. Tho 
rule of Ahaz, again, was an evil one, but Hezckiah 
succeeded him. In like manner, Josiah had to repair 
the mischief done by his predecessors, Manasseh and 
Amon. The short reigns of tho last kings were bad, 
and ended in ruin to the nation. Thus there was a 
perpetual alternation ; but, upon the whole, the right~ 
cous kings occupy the larger portion of the dine. Wha 
following remarks are so just and appropriate that we 
introduce them at length :—‘‘ While the disruption of 
the Hebrew people into two nations was, in one point 
of view, a chastisement upon sin, we can see, from 
another point of view, that God made this y 
calamity instrumental to the maintenance of Tiwik 
isolation and the preservation of his revealed truth. 
Tho national life was concentrated into an intenser 
form among the two chosen tribes than when diffused 
among tho ten. Their circumstances, as brought into 
closer local proximity with the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and with all its services and associations, were favour- 
able, in the higheat degree, to the maintenance of 
true religion among them, and the decpening of all 
the ties of Jowish life. Within the narrower area tho 
circlo of idolatrous temptation was correspondingly 
narrowed. The very rivalry between the two kindred 
nations, and their common possession of the same 
Scriptures, drove the Jow bahia intensely on his 
peculiar privileges, and guarded him thus far the 
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contamination of the idolatrous apostacy established 
by Jeroboam. As regards the sacred whtn them- 
selves, it quickened the jealousy with which they were 
preserved, and has provided two independent lines of 
evidence instead of one; and lastly, in conjunction 
with these varied results, it narrowed tho line of 
Mcesiah’s descent, and drew into definite shape the 
proofs of his personal identity” [Rev. E. Garbett’s 
‘Divine Plan of Revelation,” pp. 423, 424]. [For 
further facts, see the notices of tho respective kings ; 
also the articles HEBREW; IsRaEL, KiNcDoM oF; 
JERUSALEM ; JEW, &c.]} 


JupaH, Sourn or. The word translated “ south” 
1 Sam. xxvii. 10], when southern Palestine is meant, 
is generally neghebh, which may almost be regarded in 
these cases asa proper name. The neghedh, according 
to Mr. Wilton’s investigations, was divided into three 
portions. that of the Cherethites or Philistines; that 
of the Kenites; and that of Judah. This last was sub- 
divided into that of Caleb, and that of the Jerahmeel- 
ites, If these views are correct, Judah claimed only 
a part of the south country, Simeon another part, and 
the rest was beyond the allotments of the tribes. It 

generally be described as the whole country south 
o Perc satus as far as 30° 10’ N. lat. Fora careful 
discussion of points connected with the whole of this 
district, we may refer to Mr. Wilton's '‘ Negeb.” 

JupaH, Tne PrarN or, or THE VALLEY OF, is a 
name given to all the western section of Judea, from 
the Mediterranean to the hills. The word shéphelah, 
denoting a plain or lowlands, seems to have been the 
distinguishing epithet of the country in question. If 
it extended from Joppa, or even yet further north, to 
Gaza, or still further south, it was only in part owned 
by Judah. For the towns, see Josh. xv. 33—47. 

rom the position of some of these, it is quite clear 
that on its eastern side the shéphélah took in part of 
the hilly region. “Many parts of it were almost pro- 
verbial for their fertility, and still are, or might be, 
the same. 

JcupaH, Movunrarys oF, otherwise the ‘hill 
country,” took in most of eastern Judah from Joru- 
salem southwards, until it merges in the neghebh, or 
“south country.” Its cities are enumerated in Josh. 
xy. 48—60. The population must at onc time have 
been considerable, but it is not sonow. Yor the most 
- part it is a wild, hilly, desolate region, without water, 
trees, or inhabitants. Some Dales of it are, howover, 
beautifal and fruitful; and one or two important 
places, as Bethlehem and Hebron, still exist. 

JupAH, WILDERNESS gs me ait prac ttireestern 

rtion of the province, or that part of it which was 
hil the apes end of the Dead Sea [Josh. 
xv. 61, 62]. 

JUDAS, praised. 1, A New Testament form of 
Judah [Matt. i. 2]. 2. One of the twelve apostles 
(Luke vi. 16; John xiv. 22; Actsi. 13]. [See JupE.] 
& The leader of a popular Jewish insurrection. In 
the only of Scripture in which his namo occurs 

Acta v. 37], he is deported as a Galilean; but 

osephus, who gives an account of the revolt, describes 
him both as a Galilean (‘‘Antiq.,” xviii. 1, 6, &c.) 
and alsé as a Gaulonite (xviii. 1, 1], and adds that he 
belo fo Gamala. The name of the city determines 
nothing, since there were two of this name, the 
one in Gaulonitis, on the east of the Jordan, and tho 
other in Galilee, on the west side. Possibly he was a 
native of: the region of Gaulonitis, and a resident, at 
the period of the insurrection, in Galilee. The occa- 
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sion of the rising, to which Gamaliel refers in his 
address before the Sanhedrim, was the imposition of 
tax upon the Jews by Cyrenius, about a.p. 6. It 
was headed by Judas, in company with Sadoc or 
Sadduc, a Pharisee, ‘‘ who both said that this taxation 
was no better than an introduction to slavery, and ex- 
horted the nation to assert their liberty ” [* Antiq.,”’ 
xvii. 1, 1]. The insurrection led to a wide-spread 
outburst of fanatical zeal, and serious tumults; but it 
was finally pie by the strong hand of tho 
Romans, and Judas, its author, perished. He is also 
described by Josephus as the founder of a philosophic 
sect, the prominent characteristics of which were a 
devoted attachment to liberty, and a disregard of 

orsonal safety, or evon the preservation of lifo itself 
( Antiq.,” xviii. 1, 6]. Many years later, the sons of 

udas repeated the experiment of their father, and 
with a similar fatal result to themselves and their fol- 
lowers (‘‘ Wars,” ii. 17, 8]. 4. A Jew who resided at 
Damascus at the time of Saul’s miraculous conversion, 
and with whom he took up his abode during the 
interval between his arrival in tho city and his bap- 
tism by Ananias [Acts ix. 11]. [See Damascus, 
Straicnut.] A house is still shown as that of Judas, 
Quaresmius describes the one pointed out to him asa 
commodious dwelling, with traces of having been once 
a church, and then a mosque [Conybeare and Howson, 
i. 91}. 5. A Christian Jew, surnamed bas, of 
some note in the church at Jorusalom. He was 
specially selected with Silas to accompany Paul and 

arnabas in their mission to Antioch, after tho settle- 
ment of the great controversy described in Acts 
xv. 6—32. Nothing further is known of him or his 
labours in tho spread of the Gospel. 


JU’DAS ISCARTOT, one of the twelve disciples of 
Jesus Chrisf and also his betrayer. The origin of the 
second name, Iscariot, by which he is vistinguished 
from another of the apostles [see JUDE], has been the 
subject of much speculation; it is now generally 
thought to mean ‘man of Kerioth,” but it is im- 

ossible to affirm anything certain in re to it. 
By St. John, Judas Iscariot is also descri as the 
son of Simon [John vi. 71; xiii. 2, 26]; and the 
evangelists, in mentioning him, generally append to his 
name some p or other, indicative of the crime 
which has branded it with perpetual infamy. Very 
scanty notices are found of him in the Gospels previous 
to his t sin, and these only of a kind to show that 
Jesus himself was thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the man, and cognisant also of the melancholy 
end to which ho was surely eencorpee dE Ns 70; xii. 
18—26]. ‘There would appear to be a compassionate 
desire, by means of these and other significant warn- 
ings (Matt. xxvi. 24], to arouse Judas to a sense of his 
crimo before it was too late for him to recede. For 
some reason or other—what it was is not stated—Judas 
was selected to be the treasurer of the little company 
and in this capacity not only had charge of their ; 
but provided tho pra as occasion required, and 
also dispensed the alms to the tage (John xiii. 19). 
Judas enjoyed, in common with the other a ostles, tho 
privilege of his Divine Mastor’s companionship even to 
the last. ‘Like them, he was a witness of his mirncles, 
and an auditor of his discourses. Like them, too, he 
was commissioned to go forth and preach the Gospel of 
the kingdom, and to cast out devils and heal the sick 

Tuke ix. 1, 2]. No distinction, indeod, appears to 
kere been made between him and the rest, nor is it at 
all evident from the narrative that, previous to the 
scene at the last supper, Jesus indicated to any of the 
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latter that Judas was the person referred to in those 
mysterious warnings in which he spoke of his betrayal 
and death. The first thing recorded of Judas indivi- 
dually is the sceno at the house of Lazarus, at the 
anointing of Jesus by Mary, where wo find him 
complaining of the waste of the unguent, alleging as 
his reason that it might have been sold for three 
hundred pieces, and the proceeds have been distributed 
in alms to the poor. But the evangelist, as if to pre- 
clude the possibility of its being supposed that the 
objection arose from any solicitude for the poor, im- 
mediately explains that his real motive was a desire 
to get the money into his own possession [John xii. 1— 
7). It is through this incident that we first gain an 
insight into the tting sin of tho false apostle. His 
subsequently recorded acts are all more or less inti- 
mately connected with the betrayal of Christ. It is not 
easy, from the slight notices of the events, to indicate 
sitivoly their exact order. Neander observes that 
tt. xxvi. 14—16; Mark xiv. 10,11; and Luke xxi. 
3—6 agroo in showing that Judas made his bargain 
with the Sanhedrim before the night on which ho con- 
summated his treachery. ‘‘ It might be inferred,” he 
adds, ‘‘from John xiii. 27, that he only imbibod the 
satanic thought on rising from the last ethene but 
how could he havo negotiated with tho Sanhedrin so 
late in tho night, and just before the futal act’ John 
himsolf says [xiii. 2] that the dovil had boforo put it 
into his heart to do it. Wo conclude, therefore, that 
ver. 27 as A the last ed oe say of the evil 
urpose; and this agrees vory well with the supposition 
thats had previously ata all the preliminaries.” 
Whatever the exact order of circumstances, we know 
that Judas was present when Jesus washed his dis- 
ciples’ feet [xiii. 1—18], that he participated in the pass- 
over feast [vs. 21—30], and Pestatly also{n tho bread 
and wine distributed at the institution of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. It was on this occasion that he 
learnt, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Jesus 
knew of his compact with the chief priosts, and of his 
anxiety to discover a favourable opportunity for accom- 
plishing his purpose. Leaving the little company to 
go without him to the garden, and not doubting that 
e should find Jesus there, he heads the band of officers 
and men who are charged with the office of secur- 
ing him, and proceeding to Gethsemane, he indicates 
the person of Jesus by aioe having previously desired 
that he should at once be secured, expecting perhaps 
that his escape might be achieved by a miraclo, or by 
a rescue [Matt. xxvi. 47, 48; Mark xiv. 43—46; Luke 
xxii. 47, 48; John xviii. 3—4]. 

We next meet with Judas at the scene in the 
Temple, when, overwhelmed with shame and romorse 
at the enormity of his crime, he came to the chief 
priests and elders, and exclaiming, ‘‘ 1 have sinned in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood,” flung the 
money at their feet, and then rushed forth, to seck, 
in the death of a suicide, a refuge from the stings of 
an accusing conscience [Matt. xxvii. 3—5]. Tho 
account of Peter in Acts i. 18 is not contradictory of 
St. Matthew’s narrative; a single additional link or 
two in the chain of circumstances would make all clear 
and harmonious. It is absurd to suppose that cither of 
these two apostles could bo ignorant of the exact de- 
tails of the case. “he common solution is, that from 
somo cause not staied, Judas, whon strangled, fell for- 
ward, and the violence of tho fall caused his body to 
burst open. The statement as to the purchase of tho 
field may be explained by Bopposns that os it wus 
Lought with his money, it might bo said to have been 
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urchased by himself. Nor is there anything impro- 
ble in the circumstance, thot tho chief priests should 
purchase tho field for @ stranger's burial-ground, in 
which Judas had terminated his carcer. leita 
In reviewing the history of the botrayor, it is im- 
possible but that many questions of thrilling and 
mysterious interést will start up before the thoughtful 
reader of Scripture. The most prominent among these 
concern the reasons which Jesus had for choosing 
Judas, and the motives which actuated Judas in his 
final act of sin. These rs havo been elaborately 
treated by theologians both ancient and modern. As 
regards tho former question—the reasons for the selec- 
tion as an apostle of a person like Judas—it is, no 
doubt, a striking fact that he should have been chosen 
at all. For wo must assume that the Lord knew the 
man’s character when he called him, and foresaw the 
depth of wickedness to which he would finally descend. 
Without desiring to be wise above what is wnitten, 
we may venture to suggest at least two or three 
ends which were answored by tho fact of the Lord’s 
betrayal being planned and perpetrated by one of 
his own apostlos. In the first place, an unim- 
peachablo witness was thereby provided beforehand 
to tho reality and genuinoness vf Christ's miracles. 
Tho denial of these, and tho chargo of collusion be- 
tween him and Satan, wore alleged more than once 
against him (Matt. ix. 34; xii. 24, &c.]. Who so 
likely to know the truth of the matter as one of the 
disciples? If thore were fraud or collusion, Judas 
must have known of it, and it was to his intorest to 
rove it. But when the Jews wanted evidence inst 
Christ, they were compelled to seek it eleewhere [ Matt. 
xxvi. 59—62]. As for Judas himself, it was the con- 
viction of his injured Master’s innocence that stung 
him to the quick, and made existence intolerable. 
The same thing may be said in regard to the faultless- 
ness of Christ’s charactor and the purity of his 
motives, and in this respect not evon the testimony 
of Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 24] is of such value as that of 
tho treacherous friend and apostle. A further ptr- 
pose may have been to illustrate, in the instance of 
a body men chosen even by the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, the mingled nature of the visible Church, as 
containing both sincere and insincere members; and 
thus prophetically to rebuke that hope of a perfectly 
pure Church upon earth, which has been the preg- 
nant source of many heresies. Lastly, another and 
@ lofticr cnd was answercd, the mention of which, 
however, brings us to the threshold of a deep and 
unfathomablo mystery. It was only by the selection 
of the future betrayer as an apostle that the predic- 
tions of the prophets could be fulfilled. Indeed, Jesus 
Christ himself frequently refers to it asa thing that 
somehow or other was inevitable, however it was to be 
deplored (John xiii. 18]. So also St. Peter describes 
it Ser 1. 16; it. 23]. The treachery of a disciple was 
thus one of the things fixed and arranged in the inscru- 
tablo purpaens of God. It is but to go a step further 
back, and the conclusion is forced upon us that the 
sclection of Judas as one of the twelve was itself a link 
in tho chain of that foreordained purpose which pro- 
vided, even before the fall, for the redemption of man- 
kind. It is perfectly true that this conclusion, though 
warranted by tho express statements of Scripturo, 
sree rise to another, and apparently an even greater 
ifficulty—that, namely, of harmonising God’s pur- 
poses with man’s espana wilt This is too wide and 
deep a question to entered upon here. It must 
be sufficient to observe that Judas acted throughout 
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freely and spontaneously. It was his own evil heart, 

the avaricious rverengs of his own base nature, and 

not any compulsory power from without, that led him 

on, atep by step, in his careor of hardness and crime, 
He himself so regarded it, nor for an instant, though 
he must havo been familiar with the predictions of the 
Old Testament, did he attempt to shield himself behind 
the unalterableness of a Divine decree. 

The motives of Judas in betraying his Master have 
been the subject of ono or two ingenious theories, but 
their very ingenuity constitutes ono of the strongest 
objections against their soundness and probability. 
Among these, one may be especially mentioned on ac- 
count of the names of repute which have given it a cer- 
tain degreo of authority. It has been conjectured, not 
without some plausible reasons, that Judas never con- 
templated the final condemnation and death of Jesus, 
but was driven by his impatience to betray Christ to 
his enemies, in the hope or conviction that this would 
inevitably lead to the putting forth of his divine power, 
and the establishmont of is Meesianic kingdom. An- 
other view is, that his faith in Christ as the Messiah had 
given way to doubts and unbelief, and that his object 
was to put tho matter to tho test. Wo think it un- 
necessary to full back on these or any other remote 
hypotheses to account for Judas’s crime. As Neander 
justly observes, ‘‘The life of man furnishes many 
analogies that may help to clear up the enigmatical 
conduct of Judas.” He is just an instance of a man 
resisting the warnings and strivings of tho Spirit, and 

ving himeelf up to the sinful inclinations of his own 

» with such resolute self-will, that his heart be- 
comes hardened, and he is led captive of the devil at 
his will. It may be mentioned, as a curious illustra- 
tion of the fanciful character of patristic theology, 
that one or two of the early fathers sup t 
Judas, finding it hopeless to obtain pardon of his 
Divine Master in this life, made haste to got the start 
of him, and wait for him in the other world, in order 
to beg mercy of him there! 

JUDE (in the original Judas, the same as the 
Hebrow name Judah) is generally regarded as iden- 
tical with that one of the apostles called Lebb:ous, or 
Thaddsous [ Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18], This, however, 
is, asa matter of course, denied by those who deem 
the ‘brethren of Christ” different from the sons of 
Alphsous ; aud who sup that James, the head of 
the Church at Jerusalem [Acts xv. 13], is different 
from the writer of the Epistle (James i. 1), and from 
the James referred to by St. Paul (Gal. i. 19]. Tho 
view of such critics (among whom is Dean Alford) is 
that Jude, the writer of the Epistle, was not one of the 
twelve apostles; but that he was tho brother of our 
Lord according to tho flesh, and, along with James, 
was still ranked among those who did not believe in 
Jesus [John vii. 5], a considerable time after the twelve 
were chosen. e have already in provious articles 
presented the difficulties which t this subject, and 
need not here return to them. [See BRETHREN OF 

st, JAMES.] Assuming that there are but two 

ns of the name of Jude, or Judas, named in the 
Kew Testament, we find the son of Alphwus, and 
brother of James, expressly distinguished from the 
traitor (John xiv. 22], and represented as putting to 
Christ the question, ‘‘ Lord, how is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world” In 
this question, he seems to have given utterance to the 
difficulty felt for a time by all the apostles in realising 
tho spiritual nature of Christ ’s kingdom. They ima- 
gined that the Messiah, as a temporal prince, would | 
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necessarily manifest himself to the world; and the words 
of Jude show how slow they were to grasp the true 
lory of the Gospel as a spiritual power, implying the 
towment of spiritual privileges on those who em- 
braced it. No further mention of Jude is mado in the 
New Testament, beyond the fact that he was among 
Ba scones in Jerusalem after the ascension of Christ 
cts i. 
tS ude 1}. 


13), and subsequently wrote an Epistle 
here is, however, an interesting account 
ven by Eusebius (‘‘ Hist. Eccles.,” iii, 19, 20], from 
egesippus, respecting some of his descendants, The 
Emperor Domitian, wo are told, was, like Herod, 
jealous of any remaining descendants of David. Two 
young men were brought to him who acknowledgod 
themselves of this line, and these were the grandsons 
of Jud, the brother of Jesus. Boing asked aa to tho 
means at their command, they gave a simplo answer, 
to the effect that their resources were small, at the 
same time holding up their hands, which were hardened 
by daily toil. The fears of the jealous nt were 
thus calmed, and having ascertained that the only in- 
fluence they attributed to Christ, and claimed for his 
Church, was of a spiritual kind, he dismissed them with 


contempt, as persons from whom no danger to his 


power was to be apprehended. If this account be 
correct, it proves that Jude was one of the murried 
sheets, and that he was probably dead at the time 
when the incident occurred (about 4.D. 90), but nothing 
certain is known regarding him. 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF, consists only of a single chapter, 
but suggests not a fow difficult and interesting ques- 
tions. It is numbered by Eusebius among the d nti- 
legomenu, or disputed books of the Now Testament 

‘* Hist. Eccles.,” iii. 25], and is said by Jerome to hayo 
mn rejected by most [‘‘ Catal. Scrip. Eccles.,” iv.]. 
This was doubtless owing to somo rerpleme sane 
connected with the epistle, to which we sh now 
give a brief consideration. , ; ne 

Its Authorship.—This is a point on which critics aro 
by no means agreed. Some ascribe it to that Jude 
So is named among the apostles {Luke vi. 16], and 
who is generally identified with Lebbzous or Thaddeus. 
Others fold that the writer of this epistle was a totally 
different person, being one of thoso brothren of our 
Lord who did not for a long time believe in him. [See 
Jupz.} The author simply describes himself [ver. 1] 
as being a “servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of 
James.” It has been argued that an apostle would 
not have referred to himself in such terms; but there 
seems to us little force in this remark. It has also 
been observed that the terms employed in Luke vi. 16, 
and Acts i. 13, do not necessarily lead us to identify 
Jude tho apostle with Jude the brother of James. 
And the form of expression in the Greek is, no doubt, 
elliptical in both passages (‘lebdag 'laxwBov, ** Jude of 
James), and ma filled up either as in our version, 
“ Jude the brother of James,” or ‘‘Jude the son of 
James,” as some scholars have suggested; but, with 
the expression in the opening verse of this epistle to 
guide us, it is, perhaps, preferable throughout to 
adhere to the supplement ‘‘ brother” adopted in our 
common version, and to regard the writer as having 
been the son of Alphzus, and therefore himself an 
apostle. Still, as has been previously remarked, wo 
can speak only very doubtfully on this point, tho 
whole subject being involved in apparently hopeless 


exity. 
Tilegod. tse by St. Jude of the Book of Enoch.—At 
vs. 14, 15 of his ppintlas St. Jude, referring to tho 
coming of our Lord to judgment, uses the words— 


xh) 
4 And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of these, saying, Behold, the Lord cometh with ten 
thousands of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince all that are sagouly among them of 
all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly 
sinners havo spoken against him.” As something yery 
similar to this is to be found in the a hal Boo 
of Enoch, the inference has been drawn that the in- 
ired writer quoted from that book as possessed of 
ivine authority. This, however, is by no means so 
certain as has often been represented. © date of tho 
so-called Book of Enoch is extromely doubtful. Some 
critics have referred it to the time of Herod the Great; 
others, and in our opinion with greater probability, have 
assigned it to the first half of the second century after 
Christ. The most recent investigation of the subject 
by Professor Volkmar, of Zurich, fixes its composition 
‘during the sedition of Bar-chochebas, at the date last 
mentioned. If this be admitted, then it will follow 
that the Apostle could not possibly have quoted from 
the book in question, but that, on the contrary, its 
author either borrowed from‘him, or both writers 
were dependent on a common source. This latter view 


is probably the correct one, St. Jude, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, may have incorporated 
into his epistle a genuine tradition which come 


down to his time respecting the patriarch Enoch, just 
as we find St. Paul ring his senction to o similar 
tradition respecting the names of the Egyptian i- 
cians who Rentanded with Moses (2 Tim. 1ii. 8]. W 
may add that only ents of the Book of Enoch 
have come down to us in its original language, which 
we believe to have been Greek; but an Ethiopic 
version of the whole book was brought to this country 
by tho Abyssinian traveller Bruce, and has been pub- 
lished both in the original and in an English trans- 
lation by Archbishop Lawrence. The explanation 
which we havo given of the reference which St. Jude 
makes to Enoch, will also apply to his account of the 
dispute betweon the archangel Michael and Satan in 
ver. 9. This incident, like the former, was doubtless 
derived by the Apoetle from an ancient and trust- 
worthy tradition, of which we find some earlier t:a:es 
in Zech. iii. 2. 

Connection of the Epistle with 2 Peter.—As is obvious 
to every reader, there is a close correspondence be- 
tween these two epistles. Not only in thought, but in 
expression, there is a striking coincidence between 
them [compare especially 2 Peter ii. 4—18 with Jude 
6—16]. This marked harmony, both of sentiment and 
language, has given rise to much ulation and dif- 
ferenco of opinion among Biblical scholars. Some 
have contended for the priority and originality of the 
one writer, and some for the other. The subject will 
be better treated of in another article. (See Perer, 
Sroonp EpisTLE OF.) Meanwhile, wo may merely 
remark that, in our opinion, the strict originality of 
St. Jude cannot be questioned. If it be deemed neces- 
sary to ri dae that one of tho two inspired writers 
borrowed Co eh a from the other, the diffuse 
and oxtended illustrations of Peter may far more 
naturally be regarded as derived from the compact 
and suggestive expressions of Jude than the opposite. 

Canontcal Authority.—From the difficulties which we 
have seen to belong to the epistle, both as regards its 
authorship and internal character, thero is no ground 
for wonder that its divine authority was for a time 

uestioned. It was consequently omitted in tho early 
yriac version, the Peshito, and doubted of or re- 
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jeoted by several of the fathers. But it is found in the 
list of canonical books in the Muratorian fragment on 
the Canon, belonging to the second century; and is 
referred to as inspired Scripture Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Te ian. - our own day, 
even such a critic as De Wette has admitted its au- 
thority; and there is e reason to ascribe the 
doubts which were in early times expressed regarding 
it to the considerations which havo been mentioned, 
and to recoive it as the authentic and inspired pro- 
duction of St. Jude the apostle. aie? 

Its Date, Object, and Literary Character.—If anterior, 
as we believe, to the Second Epistle of Peter, then it 
must have been written before the death of that apostle, 
and probably, therefore, between A.D. 60—70. Nothing 
certain can be said as to the place where it was com- 
posed; but, from internal considerations, we should 
conjecture Palestine. The design of the epistle was 
evidently to guard ite readers against dangers to the 
purity of the faith which were then perceived. False 
teachers had intruded themselves into the Church, and 
wero endeavouring to propagate the most fatal errors, 
both on points of doctrine and duty. It is the object 
of the Apostle to warn his readers against these, and to 
inculcate both a tenacious adherence to ‘‘ the faith once 
(once for all) delivered to the saints,” and an earnest 
cultivation of that ‘‘ holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” The style in which he does this is 
of the most fervent and impressive character. No better 
judge of this could be referred to than the learned 
Origen, who characterises the epistle as ‘‘ consisting 
only of a few lines, but full words of nesreoly 
grace’—an estimate which is fully concurred in by 
modern scholars. 

JUDE’A (more properly Judea), the country of 
the Jews, cotaaivoslle caste 5 ay and pee hen 

uivalent to Judah. The word either means the land 
of Judah, or of the Jews generally, or the Roman 
province of Judea. [For further details, we refer to 
the article PALESTINE.] A map of the district is 
given in the next page. 

.JUDEA BEYOND JORDAN. This expression in Matt. 
xix. 1, Mark x. 1, might be accounted for by the 
extension of the term ‘‘Judea” under the Roman 
domination, and a certain loose method of applying 
the word which then prevailed. We gather from 
the context, that our Lord left Galileo and went into 
the country east of the Jordan; and this part of the 
country seems to bo included in Judea. But it is 
very observable that in the Greek text of St. Matthew 
we aro not compelled to understand so much. ‘‘ Jesus 
came to the borders of Judea, on the other side of 
Jordan ;” and therefore the outlying territory merely 
bordered upon Judea, and did et form part of it. St, 
Mark almost compels us to adopt quite a different 
viow—viz., that our Lord left Calilee and reached 
Judea by way of Perma, or the country east of the 
Jordan. Tho Syriac, tho most ancient of all the ver- 
sions, quite favours this explanation. We havo no 
doubt that our Lord left Galilee, and, entering Perwa, 
came to the confines of Judea; but not at onco into 
Judea, as he remained on the other side of the river 
which formed the boundary lino, It is most likely 
that he actually halted at the place called Bethabara 
beyond the Jordan (John i, 28; x. 40). 


JUDGE and JUDGES. Among the various senses 
of this word there are two which must here be no- 
ticed. A judge is often o20 who has judicial autho- 


rity, or one to whom is delegated tho power of deciding 
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laweuits, and pronouncing sentence upon evil-doers. 
In this sense it is a not unfrequent word in Scrip- 
ture; but it also describes the supreme ruler, or one 
who has authority to govern as well as to judge. 
This second use of the win admits of sundry varia- 
tions,“and hence we find it applied to God as tho 
righteous Judge of quick and daa and to men, more 
ly those who took the lead in the Jowish stato 
petween “oshus and Saul. These last are in Hobrew 
im, which is in its origin the same as the 


per Dk as the Carthaginians called their 


amd mp 
judges of Israel 


chief magistrates. The history of 


j is in all respocts peculiar, and no ono can read it with- 
out the feeling that he is passing a traditional period 
which divides Moses and Joshua from Samuel and 
Saul and David, much as the Sinaitic peninsula 
divides Egypt from Palestine. The features of this 
intermediate time are so different from everything in 
later history, that one feels rather than sees the 
change which has como over the people. Tho very 
record upon which wo are dependent for this middle 
passage is, to a casual examinution, fragmentary and 
incomplete, resembling the rough notes of a wayfarer 
moro than the quiet and carefully written history. 
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Prominent among the features of this venerable re- 
cord are the men from whom it has received the name 
it bears. Of these men, the judges, our knowledge is 
necessarily limited, and it is by no means easy to de- 
fine their official position with accuracy, to lescribe 
all their characters, or to fix in every case their chro- 
nology. The following is a list of the persons to whom 
the name or title of judges is given :— 


Othniel. Tola. ! Abdon. 
Ehud, Jair. Samson. 
Sbamgar. Jephthah, Eli. 
Deborah. Tbzan. 

Gideon. Elon. 


These thirteen men were raised up at different times 
to take the lead of the people, cither in the suppres- 
sion of external enemies, or in the regulation of in- 
ternal affairs. Thoy seem not to havo ruled in regular 
succession, nor to have been chosen on any uniform 
principle, but to have risen at intervals; and there 
were occasions when more than one existed at the 
same time. To those above enumerated we may add 
Barak, the colleague of Deborah, and Abimelech 
who reigned in Shechem. Samuel is also sometimes 
reckoned as one of the judges. Of all the number 
Eli alone was invested with priestly functions. 
Samson socms to have been a judge only in a con- 
ventional sense, as an heroic contender against the 
enemies of Israel; and the same remark may apply 
to some of the rest. Dean Stanley regards the name 
shophétim as of Phoenician origin ee ures on the 
Jewish Church,” lect. xiii.]; but to this we must object, 
that it is to be found in the Pentateuch. Dean Milman 
says—‘' The office of the Hebrew judge was rather that 
of the military dictator, raised on an emergency to the 
command of the national forces.” And again—‘' The 
judges were of different tribes, and seem to have arisen, 
and to have been summoned to power and authority, 
according to the exigences of the time” [‘‘ History of 
the Jows,” book vi.]. Dr. Davidson says—‘‘ They did 
not administer justice. They were not civil rulers, as 
the term ‘judge’ would seem to imply. They were 
military leaders, who put themselves at the head of 
the people, or several tribes of them, from time to 
time” [‘‘ Introd. to Old Test.," i. 449]. The writer just 
questa observes that Eli ani Samuel were somewhat 

ifferent from the preceding judges. ‘‘ Both were at 
the head of civil affairs, and did not personally go forth 
to battle.” [For notices of the individual judges, we 
must refer to the articles bearing their names. } 

The supreme judicial authority afterwards became 
vested in the kings, and by their appointment subordi- 
nate judges were allowed to officiate. Apparently, 
also, there were judges who became such in virtue of 
their rank and birth. In still later times, the adminis- 
tration of justice was vested in the Sanhodrim. [See 
mene Ber 
_ Tho law of Moses provides for the administration of 
justice [Deut. xvii. 8—11); and tho charge given to 
Ezra by Artaxerxes is in accordance with this [Ezra 
Vii. 25], On the subject of trials and punishments 
generally, see Jahn’s ‘‘ Biblical Antiquities,” part ii., 
ohap. iii, 

Jupaes, THE Book or.—This book bears the same 
name in Hebrew, and its right to a place in the canon 
has never been questioned. It naturally follows the 
Book of Joshua, and contains the annals of the 
Hebrews from Joshua’s death till somewhere about 
300 years later. The order of the book is not alto- 
gether chronological. It commences with a kind of 
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introduction, which gives valuable and important 
details respecting Israel after the decease of Joshua 
(skap i.—ii.15) ewe then have a section nearly chrono- 
ogical, narrating the oppressions of the people, and 

their deliverance by a series of judges [ii. 16—xvi. 31). 
A third section, which we may term miscellaneous 
or deleeeiaes relates events which are believed 
to have happened a few years only after the death of 
Joshua [xvii.—xxi.]. h of the three sections 
might be still further subdivided, owing to the ae 
mentary or independent character of many of the 
separate histories. [Seo Jones's ‘‘ Chronological and 
Analytical View of the Holy Bible.”] It been 
thought that the firat and third divisions of the book 
are closely connected, and that they are not by the 
same author as the other part. There is, no doubt, 
a certain singular resemblance of form in parts 1 
and 3; but, in the absence of anything beyond criti- 
cal conjecture to guide us, we are not authorised to 
speak positively as to the writer from whom the re- 
spective portions proceeded. We may suppose, how- 
ever, that the book is a compilation from earlier 
sources, and we believo it not improbable that, in its 
actual form, it is due to Samuel, or some one about 
his time. J.ike the Book of Ruth, with which it is 
closely connected, it bears indications of having been 
written after the last of the events it records. Yet we 
have no clue to the documents which the author used : 
we know nothing, in fact, of the sources from which 
he derived his materials, whether written or oral. 
But still there can be no doubt the book forms part of 
the Divine plan, as it is essential to the completeness 
of the chain of sacred history. While, therefore, we 
have called it sc pamateg it is only from a lite 

int of view, and we cannot better convey our etd 
idea than in the la of the Rev. E. Garbett, 
in the ‘‘ Boyle Lectures” for 1863. Speaking of the 
declension of the people after the death of Joshua, he 
says—‘‘ The Book of Judges, which records this fatal 
period and its immediate results, is perhaps, to a 
saperficial eye, the most entary and least con- 
secutive of all the Scriptural books; yet, viewed with 
reference to the whole plan of revelation, it becomes 
luminous with meaning, and in its very peculiaritics 
emphatically calls attention to those lessons of Divine 
Providence illustrated by the events. Here, as else- 
where, the record, viewed simply from the stand- 
pont of an ordinary secular history, is very imper- 
ect; but viewed in relation to its religious meaning, 
and its bearing on the history preceding and suc- 
ceeding it, it presents to view the Divine perfection 
of the record in more than ordinary clearness and pre- 
cision” [‘* Divine Plan of Revelation,” Lect. vi.], 

_ Thus regarded, it is really a matter of small prac- 
tical importance that the Book of Judges is an 
irregular composition, and shows traces of the dif- 
ferent sources from which it has been drawn. We 
cannot, however, admit that it consists of threo 
separate documents, belonging to different periods, 
tho here found in juxtaposition; because we are 
convinced that the ent hypothesis, now applied 
to so many of the Biblical books, is merely one of the 
extravagances of criticism. Still less can we admit 
that the Book of Judges was cumpiled under the later 
kings, or even during the Babylonish captivity, be- 
cause there is no book of Scripture more in harmony 
with the period to which it refers. If the book was 
not written by Samuel, as the Jews assert, it shows 
no sign of having been written after his lifetime. The 
style of the book is natural, and unadorned in its 
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preee parts, but the beauty and sublimity of the son 
of Deborah has been prmaat i Raa canted! 
Even those who doubt the high antiquity of the book 
in general, admit the early date of this grand lyrical 
composition, Another very remarkable passage, in a 
literary aspect, is the parable of Jotham [ix. 8—16}. 
A few things in the & have been objected to, or 
have led to considerable discussion: such as the 
murder of Eglon by Ehud, and of Sisera by Jael; the 
history of Jephthah, and that of Samson; to which wo 

d, the miraculous element generally. These points 
are considered in detail by various authors on both 
sides, among whom may be named Bush, Keil, 
Hengstenberg, Bertheau, and Dr. Davidson ; this last 
‘Introd. to Old Test.”] refers to nearly all who 

ve written upon these questions, but does not view 
them from the orthodox standpoint. All that we can 
say in this work upon the debated matters will be 
found in the biographical articles based upon the cha- 
racters of the Book of Judges. 

The chronology we do not hope to clear up; but as 
it is, after all, a matter of secondary moment, we are 
not much concerned to make the avowal. We gather 
from 1 Kings vi. 1 that the Temple of Solomon was 
founded 480 years after the exodus. This enables us 
to ascertain how long a period elapsed from the death 
of Moses to the accession of Saul—viz., 356 years, ac- 
cording to our version. For Joshua’s rule we ma 
deduct, say, 26 years, leaving 330; but as tho boo 
onds before Eli, Samuel, and Saul come forward, we 
are not justified in ae ae more than 300 years to 
the bped covered by the Book of Judges. The pro- 
bability, indeed, appears to be in favour of a some- 
what lower number. 

SUDG’MENT, spioig (krisis), from cpivw (krind), ‘to 
distinguish,” ‘‘to separate,’ as significant of the 
moral distinction drawn between different persons or 
different acts, and the corresponding modes of their 
treatment. The word implies the act of judging. To 
judge is to administer justice, and to administer 
ustice is the prerogative of the supreme authority. 
Thus, among ourselves all courts of law derive their 
authority from the Crown, and aro its representa- 
tives, It is immaterial whether we say that the ulti- 
mate object of law is the protection of the persons 
and property of the governed, or the maintenance 
of moral right. Practically, the conclusion is the 
same, for the acts which are injurious to the well- 
being of society are identical with those which are 
infractions of the moral law. But the eternal distinc- 
tion of right and wrong is intuitively recognised by 
the human mind; and justice, woes province it s to 
distin; omg them, is consequently acce as no less 
morally good in itself than sons Rasa or the common 
welfare of mankind. An earthly ee which 
should negloct this first duty would be pronounced 
unworthy of human reverence and honour. The ideas 
of justice and judgment, as things thus accredited by 
the universal consent of mankind, are transferred to 
God with the greater confidence, not only because of 
the absolute perfection of his being, but also because all 
human government is the institution of his will, ‘‘The 
powers that be are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii. 1]. 

This Brief consideration of the general nature of 


justice and judgment will onable us the bettor to un- | p 


derstand the Scriptural doctrine respecting them. It 
thus appears how entirely consonant this doctrine is 
with tho convictions of reason, alike os regards the 
Motives to which justice appoals, and the modes in 
which it operates. 
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1. It appears that justico has two sides, both of 
which are necessary to its perfoction—the one on 
which it looks to the recompense of right, and the 
other on which it looks to the punishment of wrong. 
In popular notions relative to the great Scriptural 
doctrine of the judgment day, men are apt to think 
only of the latter, aud consequently to associate with 
it notions of alarm and turror to which the Bible gives 
no encouragement. Without attempting to draw an 
exact comparison as to the Peveutnsnce given relatively 
in Scripture to reward and punishment, it is certain 
that thoy are invariably associated, the terrible pic- 
ture of the one being always brightened by the 
onus promise of the other. In the system of 

ought peculiar to modern universalism the other 
extreme is reached, and punishment is depicted as 
being as unworthy of the nature of God as reward is 
represented to be worthy of it. It is forgotten that in 
human justice the one elemont is felt to be as necessary 
as the other, and is, indeed, almost exclusively predo- 
minant in it. It is found that for human naturo as it 
is, no other restraining motive save the fear of punish- 
ment is sufficient. In short, punishmont springs from 
the‘irregular passions of the governed, and not from 
any personal interest in the governor; just as in tho 
Divine economy, there would be no punishment if 
thero were no sin. If justice be morall od, the 
same quality must attach to the act of judgment as 
well as to the law of which it is tho application. Judg- 
ment, even in punishing, must be good likewise; and 
the magnitude of the scale on which it is inflicted, 
however tremendous to our human notions, cannot 

ssibly change tho essential nature of the thing iteelf, 

ther, by evidencing the width and inveteracy of the 
evil, it illustrates the value of the justice exercised in 
punishing it. 

2. It eppens that justice is administered in two 
ways—on the ono side, by the permanent maintenance 
of efficient government; and, secondly, by occasional 
acts of judgment. Both modes enter into the Scrip- 
tural teaching, and any concoption of the doctrine 
which fails to combine the two would be necessarily 
defective. Thus, judgment is declared to be already 
in course of execution. ‘‘ For judgment T am como 
into this world ” (John ix, 39]. ‘*The prince of this 
world is judged” [John xvi. 11]. So among the 
offices of dh oly Spirit it is specified, ‘‘He will re- 
prove the world . . . of judgment” [John xvi. 8]. Ac- 
cordingly, when the voice from heaven pronounced, 
‘“‘T have both glorified it (my name), and will glorify 
it again,” tho comment of our Lord was this—‘‘ Now 
ia the judgment of this world” [John xii. 31], On 
the other hand, the occurrence of a fixed act is as- 
serted over and over again in tho familiar phrase ‘‘day 
of judgment,” which must be understood, " what- 
ever latitude may be givon to the word “‘day,” to 
express a definite and occasional act (Matt. x. 15; 
xi. 22; xii. 36; 2 Peter ii. 9; iii, 7; 1 John iv. 17). 
The two modes aro not only consistent, but comple- 
mentary of each other. : 

Orderly administration of justice is involved in the 
famihar ex ion, ‘‘the moral government of the 
world.” It entors into our common expericnce of life 
that, on a broad view of things, evil brings its own 
unishment, and virtue its own reward. ‘I'he excla- 
mation of the psalmist, ‘‘ Verily there is a reward for 
the righteous : vorily he is a God that judgeth in the 
earth,” expresses the conviction of every thoughtful 
observer. Yet it is none the less evidont that this 
judgment is but inchoate, preparatory, and imperfect, 
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Wo find tho reason of this in tho disciplinary state of 
probation in which the Church of Christ is retained on 
earth. If ovil recoived immediately and infallibly its 
punishment, and immediately and infallibly its 
reward, there would be no trial to faith, no discipline 
to the higher moral fuculties, no room left for spiritual 
growth amid the direct action of the lower motives of 
in or pleasure. Tho judgment is thercfore left 
intentionally imperfect, apparent on a broad scale, but 
full of anomalies and irregularities in its present state, 
We can see it to be no less necessary that these tem- 
po intorruptions or seeming failures of justice 
eat not be permanent. Hence the Divine con- 
ity of the great formal act by which the present 
apenen Gog will be closed, and the final condition of 
glory introduced. 

Judginent, both in its present commencement and 
its future completion, is attributed to tho socond per- 
son of the Deity in his human nature. Emphatic 
stress is laid upon his participation in the experience 
and trials of humanity as the special qualification for 
this work [seo John y. 27; Acts x. 42]. We must 
fecl the honour thus conferred upon ‘‘the Son of 
man,” and the climax which this second coming will 
put upon the humiliation and sufferings of his first 
advent. Nor is it less evident that in its aspect 
towards ourselves the commission of so great an act! 
into the hands of the glorified Christ will constitute a | 
new element of tlecssiceed to those who have believed 
and loved him without seeing him, but who will then 
see him and live with him for ever. Judgment, on 
both its sidos, is thus the prerogative of that kingly 
office on which Christ has already entered, when he 
as ce Bers at the right hand of the Majesty on high” 

eb. i. 3]. 

C There are many questions of detail relative to the 
order of the futuro which the limits of this article 
inake it impossible even to state, such as those relative | 
to the duration of the day of judgment, and the 
subject of the two resurrections, and the disputed 
question of the millennial kingdom. But the great 
outlines are broadly marked, and are described in 
Benbire. in language the most august and graphic. 
On tho closo of tho present dispensation will take place 
the resurrection of the dead, when the bodies of men | 
will be raised by a stupendous exercise of miraculous 
power out of the grave, and the earthly house being | 
ro-coustructed in conscious identity with the same flesh 
and blood in which the soul tabernacled upon earth, 
tho body and tho soul will be re-united. This asto- 
nishing work will be ushcred in by the sound of tho | 
trumpet and the voice of God [1 Cor. xv. 52}, and will 
srpawelly be instantaneous and simultaneous over 

he whole sphero of its action. The ordained Judge 
will ap seated on the great white throne (Rev. 
xx. Il]. He will be the same Jesus Christ who 
suffered and died; the same, as the fourth Article of the 
Church of England declares, in ‘‘ flesh, bones, and all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature.” 
He will now appear, however, in his majesty, with 
such a lustre of glory flashing round him, that the 
heaven and the earth shall flee away, and there shall 
be no place found for them. Revealed as King of 
nae and Lord of lords, he will come accompanied 
with a train of attendants suitable to his majesty, 
the armies of the angels ‘‘ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands ” (Rev. v. 11). 
Before him will bo assembled the quick and the ; 
gathered out of the sea, and from death and hell 
(Rey. xx. 12]. Then will the books be opened—that 
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is, every man will be judged according to his deeds ; 


everlasting joy to the ving people of Christ, and 
to those wicheve jected him everlasting shame and 
confusion of face. 6 triumph of the saints and the 


dreadful horror of the wicked are depicted in Scripture 
with a vivid intensity and a grandeur of detail else- 
where unparalldied. Amid the graphic used 
to convey some impression of the glorious scene [ Matt, 
xxv. 31—46], we trace the final accomplishment of the 
sentence—‘‘To them who by patient continuance in 
well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
eternal life; but un m that....do not obey 
truth... . indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish” (Rom, u. 7—9]. 

JUDGMENT HALL. [Seo Przrorium.] 

JU'DITH, praised ; one of the wives of pases ( Gen, 
XXvi. $4], supposed by some, aad perhaps correctly, to 
be the same as Aholibamah. [See AMOLIBAMAIL.} 

JU'LIA (‘IovAia), a woman’s name, belonging to the 
celebrated Julian family at Rome. Being closely joined 
with Philologus in the salutations [Rom. xvi. 15], sho 
was probably his wife or sister. But it is not im- 
raasitad that the word ’IovAlay t to be considered 
as the accusative case of IovAiag (Julias). 


JULIUS (’lodAsoc), the name of the centurion [Acts 
xxvii. 1] to whose custody Paul was entrusted on his 
voyage to Italy, and by whose kindness ho was per- 
mitted to visit his friends at Sidon [ver. 3], and who 
prevented the soldiers from killing the prisoners on 
occasion of the shipwreck ier. 43). e@ word is 
supposed to be derived from the Greek tevdog, * curly- 
hairod;” and the Julian family claimed descent from 
Julus, the son of #Eneas. 

JUNTA ('Iovvia), a name of Latin origin occurring 
in the salutations [Rom. xvi. 7]. If it be really a 
woman's name, she was probably wife or sister of 
Andronicus, with whom she is saluted. But it is pro- 
bable that ’Iovviay is the accusative case of Junias 
(‘Teuviac), 

JUNIPER, the retem, a plant of the Genista or 
broom kind, which grows in ia. In Hebrew it is 
called réthem, and ita Arabic name is similar. Under 
its shade Elijah rit be Kings xix. 4,5; comp. Virg., 
‘*Georg.,” i. 434]. Its roots were used for » but 
only from the pressure of ‘‘ want and famine” [Job 
xxx. 3, 4]; it served for fuel [Ps. oxx. 4]. 


JU’'PITER, the Latin equivalent of tho Groek Zevg, 
Zous, the supreme deity of Olympus, and husband of 
Ifera, who is roprosouted by the Latin Juno. Barna- 
bas is mistaken for him after the cure of the cripple at 
Lystra, performed by Paul and himself; and the priest 
f sluptter: “‘which was before the city,” was with 
difficulty retrained from eacrificing oxen to them at 
the gatee [Acts xiv. 12, 13]. The image (probably a 
meteoric stone) of Artemis, or Diana, at Eph was 
called rd Acoweréc, ‘* that which fell down from Jupiter.” 
Hermes, or Mercury (see MeRcURY], for whom Paul 
was taken at Lystra, is represented as his messenger 
and attendant. Zeus is generally figured as a king 
seated on a throne, and armed with a thunderbolt; 
his sacred bird was the eagle. 
JU’SHAB-HE'SED, return of merey; one ‘of tho 
eons of Zerubbabel [1 Chron. iii. 20]. ~’ 
JUSTIFICATION, the term used to express both 
the mode and also the fact, the result as well as the 
means, of a man’s acceptance before God. The minds 
of men, at all periods of the world, have been exere 
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the righteousness of tho Son of God, formed tho first 
lessons of Christian experience. But when the profos- 
sion of Christianity became fashionablo, and involved 
no personal risk or danger, vast numbers adopted 
the outward form who no personal oxporience of 
the inward power, and these brought into tho palo of 
Christianity the samo lofty notions of human naturo 
and low conceptions of holiness which thoy had onter- 
tained in paganism. Whon, in the fifth contury, 
Pelagius donied tho total depravity of human nature, 
and arguod that the doctrines of original sin and 
Divine grace were prejudicial to holiness, inasmuch as 
he ascribed the former to our first parents only, and 
rejected the necessity of the latter, and, in short, 
taught that good works wero moritorious, and tho 
Only condition of salvation, such persons as these 
eagerly embraced his doctrines. Tho worldly element 
introduced by outward Proscenty into the Church had 
@ natural affinity to doctrines which flattered the 
pride of human nature. <A strong current sot in con- 
sequently in. the direction of a theology which branched 
out into many lines of error, that was throughout 
substantially founded on the idca of justification by 
human works, The labours of tho great Augustine, 
who devoted all his powers and erudition to the main- 
tenance of the doctrines of free grace and justification 
through the merits of Christ alono, checked but did not 
remedy this’ tendency. From that time two great 
schools of religious Golief on this subject haye con- 
tended within the Church with alternate periods of 
success, till the conflict finally issued at the Reforma- 
tion in the open breach between the two, as opinions 
too antagonistic to exist any longer side by side in the 
samo communion. For many centuries tho tido 
flowed in the direction of Pelagian teaching. Many 
devout saints, as we know from their histories and 
writings, lived in secret on the great principles of 
Scriptural truth associated with the name of Augustine, 
and contended in public for them as for the manifest 
truth of God. But the general current of belief ran in 
the other direction, with the kindred results of for- 
malism,. sacramental efficacy, and priestly authority 
logically associated with it. The scholastic system 
greatly aided this tendency, for its refined and subtlo 
distinctions rubbed away the coarser edges of the 
doctrine, and softened into something like consistency 
its otherwise palpable contradiction to tho Pauline 
doctrine of faith, Tho practical enormities of the 


cised by questions as to the relation subsisting between 
them ead God as the Creator and moral Revoace of 
the world. A sense of sin, and the need of some 
atonement, either by deeds of their own doing, or 
Sroarh the agency of sacrifice and a priesthood. lieve 
prevailed almost universally among mankind—the 
ouly apparent exceptions being found in tribes of men 
unk eath the experience of mental and moral 
emotion al er, The question of the human con- 
scienco has ‘What must I do to be saved?” 
and to give an answer to the question is the great 
pospoee, of the Christian revelation. Tho term “justi- 

on”’ expresses the sum and substance of the reply. 
If salvation can only be ened in one way, and that 
way appointed by lf, it must be of the 
utmost importance to understand the teaching of 
Scripture on this subject; for if a mistake is mado 
here, the vo ay. grounds of hope must be overthrown. 
Henoe the foundation of Luther’s dictum, that justifica- 
tion by faith is the test of a true and false Church— 
* Articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesise.” 

As regards tho substantial truth involved in the 
question, the teaching of Scripture is singularly ex- 
plicit, and the faith of the Church of Christ, during 
the early ages of Christianity, followed it with un- 
broken unanimity. No dispute can be raised that the 
early fathers, in their oxtant writings, invariably repre- 
sent salvation as due alone to the atoning righteous- 
ness and death of the Son of God. It is the common 
consent of the Church of Christ that man is repre- 
sented in Scripture as a fallen creature, and incom- 
4 Spal tae a Seale argmercererr een 

ming mercy 0 ing grace; ey 
are procured for him by the merits of the Redeemer, 
and personally applied by the operations of the Holy 
Ghost. Such statements are but the enlargement of 
the simple declaration of Scripture—‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

The unanimity of the early Church should be borne 
in mind in considering the more technical aspects of 
justification; for the formal statement of the propo- 
sition, and the oxplanation of the mode of justification, 
present subjects of more complicated consideration 
than the substantial truth itself. In the struggle, as 
‘7 were for He, through which the faith of Chnstians 

to uring the times of pagan persecution, 
man daturnlly clung to the great truth, without 
troubling themselves with any close analysis of the ith, Tf eno! , 
doctrine, or any controversies as to its statement. } system as exhibited in the traffic in indulgences, in 
The controv as to justification arose ually, {connection with which the name of Tetzel has ac- 
and it is remarkable that it sprung, in tho first placo, | quired infamous notoriety, gavo tho immediate occa- 
rather out of mistakes upon subsidiary doctrines, if we | siqn of the Reformation in Germany, and the Scriptural 
principle of ‘‘ justification by faith only” became its 
grand distinctive motto. Hence minor differences of 
men on tho primary question of justification fall 
within the limits of one or other of the two antago- 
nistic systems of works and faith which constitute the 
respective characteristics of the Church of Rome on 
the one side and the Churches of the Reformation 
upon tho other. pe 

The statement of the caso will be simplified by con- 
trasting the two systoms soparately in their practical 
doctrine, and in their technical exposition. 1. Tho 
technical exposition naturally comes first. The Re- 
formed Churches pee that bagslesase parece 
th earnest ns joined the Church— ns | fication are different gs, both resting ultima 
ir? iy ant eee Pea teen awakened, and who had jon the aA in abi of Christ, bal Seles 
experimentally found peace in looking for justification | by this that, just inaion tomressvo, and in this lifo 
through the work of Christ. To such persons, the ab- | sanctiication The Church of Home believes that justi- 
negation of all eself-righteousness and reliance on incomplete. e Church of Rome v J 


coding period of Porecuton, sprnk into active life. So 
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fication and sanctification are the same, and pro- 
nounces, in the words of the Council of Trent, an 
anathema upon all who believe that ‘‘a man is justified 
only by the imputation of the justice (or righteous- 
ness) of Christ” (Sess. vi., Can. xi.]. An Pine fe 
is made to replace the apparent proportion of tru 

thus destroyed by distinguishing sanctification into 
first and oobi sanctifications, The Reformed 
Churches believe that the mghteousness of Christ is 
imputed in justification; the Church of Rome, that it 
is infused and inherent. The Reformed Churches 
teach that the ground of acceptance with God is ‘‘ the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and 
‘not our own works and deservings,” and that the 
instrumental cause is faith ; the Church of Rome, that 
faith is insufficient without good works, and that these 
works have merit in the sight of God, inasmuch as it 
is possible for a man not only to save himself by his 
good actions, but to accumulate supererogatory merits 
available, by transforence, for the salvation of others. 
The Reformed Churches teach that there can be no 
good works without faith—‘‘ Works done before the 
grace of God, and the inspiration of his Spirit, are not 
ere to God, inasmuch as thoy spring not of 
‘aith in Jesus Christ ” [Article XIII. of the Church of 
England]; the Church of Rome holds that a good work 
before graco merits grace of congruity (nieritum de con- 
gruo), because it is meet that God should reward such 
awork. In the same way, compunction for sin, felt 
before the grace of God is given, is called by Romanists 
‘‘attrition,” as distinguished from ‘‘ contrition,” and 
is held to be a preparation for grace, and consequently 
a méans of justification. The Reformed Churches hold 
that faith 1s itself tho gift of God, and that justifica- 
tion cannot therefore exist without the immediate 
operation of God the Holy Ghost upon the heart and 
conscience; the Church of Rome holds that justifying 
grace is laid up in the Church, as in a body corporate, 
and is from her dispensed through the sacraments ex 
opere operato; that is, by virtue of their reception 
from a duly qualified priesthood. ‘[ho result of these 
vital differences is expressed in the terse and pithy 
words of Hooker’ ‘' There is a glorifying righteous- 
ness of men in the world to come: as there is a 
justifying and sanctifying rightcousness here. The 
righteousness wherewith we ehall be clothed in the 
world to come is both perfect and inherent. That 
whereby we are justified is perfect, but not inhorent. 
That whereby we aro sanctified is inherent, but not 
perfect ” {‘‘ Discourse on Justification’). 


The practical aspect of the difference is not less vital 
than the doctrinal. The Reformed Churches meet tho 
inquiry of an anxious conscience with the reply that 
salvation can only be obtained by the atoning merits 
of the Lord Jesus Christ through hith; the Church of 
Rome, with the roply that ho must practically save 
himeelf by his charity and good decds. The first 
direct the soul to Chnst; the sccond directs him to 
the Church. The first fix his hopes on the sufferings 
and death of Christ; the second, upon the meritorious 
works and prayers of the saints. Tho Reformed 
Churches oe to the Spirit of God as the source of 
life; the Church of Rome, to tho sacraments, from 
which, as through instruments, the Spirit ordinarily 
works. The Reformed Churches tell the man he must 
believe, and then work; the Church of Rome places 
the work first, and the belief second. Theoreti , the 
work of Christ lies at the foundation of both systems ; 
but the practical position is so different as really to 


change the very grounds of justification, and place, | pardon. but acceptance an 
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on the system of the Church of Rome, tho Church in 
the room of Christ; since it is to the power of the 
keys, aud not to the blood of the Redeemer, that the 
anxious conscience is directed for pardon and peace. 

If we now refer to the evidence of Scripture, tho 
sole authority in matters of faith admitted by the 
Protestant Churches, we shall find it decisive beyond 
dispute. The doctrine of the Church of Rome is devoid 
of the alightest support in the inspired books, and can 
scarcel said to have even # nominal foundation on 
them. It was nursed amid the subtleties of the school- 
man, and not by devout study of the word of God. 
Its very terms are scholastic. Thus the conception of 
justification as an infused righteousness had its origin 
from Thomas Aquinas, the distinction of different kinds 
of grace is due to Peter Lombard ; the subtle refine- 
ments of meritum ex congruo and meritum ex condigno 
arose in the same quarters, As a matter of contro- 
versy, an appeal to Scripture would almost be un- 
necessary ; but as a matter of personal belief, it is vital 
and essential, since God alone can explain his own 
modes of saving. Reference to the inspired languago 
will also supply a more exact explanation of the great 
doctrine of justification by faith on its positive sido 
than can othcrwise be gained. An examination of tho 
Scriptural usage of tho two terms ‘justification ” 
and ‘‘ faith will supply the natural divisions of such 
aninquiry. It is necessary to ascertain their meaning 
from passages having no bearing upon the doctrine of 
justification, in the first place, before we can apply it to 
tho elucidation of the passages in which the doctrino 
is directly enunciated. 

1, The eta to be settled is whether the worl 
translated by ‘‘justify” means ‘‘to make righteous,” or 
‘*to acoount as righteous.” In the Old Testamont tho 
word is pan. The general sense it bears is admitted, 
almost without dispute, to bo ‘‘accounted,” *‘declared,” 
or ‘‘ treated as rightoous.” Thus the judges wero 
commanded to ‘ justify the righteous and to con- 
demn the wicked ” (Deut. xxv. 1]. To “justify tho 
wicked” is declared to be an abomination batire God 
(Prov. xvii. 15; Isa. vy. 23). The universal guilt 
of mankind is declared by David: ‘“ Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, O Lord: for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified” [seo also 1 Kings 
vili. 32; Job xxv. 4). So undeniable is it that tho 
word is generally used in this forensic sense, that 
Bellarmine only ventures to adduce two out of the 
thirty-six passages in which the word occurs as in- 
stances of the other sense; and these two instances 
tho eae of Ossory, in the notes to his great 
work on tho “Nature and Effects of Faith,” proves 
to be unworthy of acceptance. In tho Now Tosta- 
mont the word is dicaiow, and it occurs thirty-seven 
times, exclusive of the disputed passage in Rev. xxii. 
11, where dicaiwOyrw is rejected by the most eminont 
critics, and the words d«atoovrny romnecarw substituted 
for it. Of the thirty-seven remaining passages, no 
less than thirty treat of the subject of justification by 
faith; but of the other seven, some are very ex- 

licit in favour of the forensic sense, as, for instance, 
tt. x1. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29; x. 29; xvi. 15. 
The senso thus gathered from independent passages 
becomes fixed from overwhelming weight of testi- 
mony, When the more numerous passages treating 
directly of justification by faith come to be considered. 
To bo justified is, therefore, to be accounted righteous 
before God, to be regarded as if wo were righteous, 
and to be treated accordingly. It involves not only 
sonship with God. Tho 
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meritorious cause is in tho vicarious sacrifice and 
atoning righteousness of tho Lord Jesus Christ. Thus 
St. Paul ks—'* Being justified freel by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Chrvet Jesus : 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through fuith in his blood” [Rom. iii. 234, ae 
Upon tho mode by which this is effected much dif- 
ferenco of opinion has existed, and still exists; for the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone must not be 
eo absolutely identified with the doctrine of imputed 
rightoousness as to surpoee that those who deny the 
one must necessarily deny the other also. Never- 
theless, the doctrine of imputation not only presents 
a clear and consistent explanation of the mode of jus- 
tification, but appears also to be supported by a prepon- 
derating weight of Scriptural proof. On tho one sido, 
the uilt of sin was imputed to Christ when he died 
on behalf of mankind ; on the other hand, the righteous- 
ness of Christ is imputed to the sinner. The woudrous 
transference is graphically described in the words of 
St. Paul—‘‘ Who made him to be sin (dyapriav) for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
nghteousness of God in him” [2 Cor. v. 21. See 
also y Rom. iv. 3—8; Phil. iii. 9). 

2. Tho question still recurs, Through what instru- 
mental means is the righteousness of Christ imputed 
tothe sinner? What is the moral condition requisite 
on the part of man himself? Scripture replies, with 
such an affluence of testimony as to mako quotation 
within the limits of this article impossiblo, that it is 
faith. Then arises the same kind of question as needed 
settlement in regard to the word ‘‘justification:” 
What is the nature of faith, as expressed in the Greek 
word zisric, and illustrated by the Scriptural use of 
it? The Bishop of Ossory, in the work already men- 
tioned, to which the student is referred for an ex- 
haustive discussion of these questions, pursues here 
the same process as in the former case, fixing the 
general sense of the word before he applies it to this 
reset controversy. The question to bo decided in 

is case is whether the word translated ‘“‘ faith ” im- 
plies simply credence in the doctrines of revelation, 
which is the sense put upon it by divines of the 
Church of Rome, and by a small minority of Protestant 
writers; or whether it involves likewise the stato of 
moral reliance which credence naturally tends to pro- 
duce. The bishop defines it to be trust in God through 
Christ, and points out that such is the natural sense of 
belief when Bred not on a truth, but on a person, as it 
is in the Christian scheme—“ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ” [Acts xvi. Aa ‘He that belioveth on 
the Son” [1 John v. 10]. is Scriptural meaniug of 
the word is confirmed by tho froquent use of the pre- 
positions évi, iv, and eic, in connection with the verb 
morevw, in the New Testament. This interpretation 
of the word has likewiso the prestige of age and 
authority, was advocated by John Damascenus in the 
early part of the eighth century, and obtained currency 
among subsequent writers. e schoolmen overlaid 
the truth with their customary niceties, distinguishing 
between the faith which wicked men and fallen spirits 
may have as fides informis, and true saving faith as 
fides formata. Such authority as this is, however, of 
little importance, and the t question relates to the 
Scriptural significance of the word. That it implies 
not a mere credence of tho head, but an active prin- 
ciple operating on the whole nature, is formally ex- 
plained by St. James, whose teaching on this subject is 
so far from being inconsistent with that of St. Paul, 
that it constitutes its natural supplement. The more 
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fact that both writers use tho samo illustration of tho 
father of the faithful syffices to disprove, almost at a 
glance, the very appearance of a contradiction. 

Hence the doctrine of justification may bo briefly 
stated thus :—A man is accounted righteous in tho sight 
of God primarily by the sovereign will of tho Fathor, 
meritoriously through tho sufferings and death of tho 
Son, efficaciously by the converting influences of God 
the Holy Ghost, instrumentally by faith alone, and 
evidentially by its fruits in the character and life. 
Those who desire to attain a deeper knowledge of tho 
subject, must seek it at the inspired fountains of 
Divine truth, and especially in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians; and to the study of these 
wonderful compositions the student is finally referred. 
Every man who has experimentally acce the doc- 
trine of the Pauline epistles as the basts of his own 
faith, will add his cordial attestation to the last clauso 
of the eleventh Article of the Church of England— 
‘Wherefore, that we are justified by faith only is a 
most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.” 


JUSTUS (‘lotervc), a Latin word corresponding to 
tho Hebrew pw (tsaddik), ‘* just,” she Soot 1. 
The surnama of Joseph, called Barsabas [Acts i. 23], 
who, with Matthias, was selected as a candidate for 
tho forfeited place of Judas among tho twelvo apostles. 
[See BaRsanas.] 2. The name of a Gentile proselyto 
at Corinth, who lived close to the synagogue, and 
entortained Paul, when he left the Jews, on account 
of their factious opposition, and betook himself to 
the Gentiles [Acts xviii. 6, 7]. 3. The surname of 
a Jewish Christian named Jesus, at Rome, who 
(adopting Lachmann’s punctuation), with Marcus— 
“cousin,” rather than ‘‘ sister’s son,” to Barnabas— 
wero the only Christians of Jewish origin, or ‘‘ of tho 
circumcision,” who hand been a comfort to Puul 
(Col. iv. 10, 11]. The context shows that others, not 
of Jewish extraction, stood high in Paul's opinion ; 
whereas the punctuation adopted by the authorised 
version condemns all but the above-mentioned two 
indiscriminately. 

JUTTAH, extended ; a town of Judah reckoned 
among those in tho hill country (Josh. xv. 59], 
afterwards bestowed upon the priests, the sons of 
Aaron [xxi. 16]. The name occurs nowhero else in 
Scripture, but is belioved to be preserved in the form 
of Yuta, or Yutta, four or five miles to the south of 
Hebron [Robinson's ‘‘ Pal.,” i. 494; ii. 206]. It is 
traditionally regarded as the birthplace of Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, and it has been conjectured that for 
“city of Juda,” in Lukoi. 39, we should read ‘‘ city 
of Juttah” [Reland’s “‘Pal.,” p. 870]. It must be 
owned that there is no evidence in support of this con- 
jocture beyond a certain resemblance of names; but 
that Juttah is tho modern Yutta, appears to bo 
admitted by all modern writers upon the subject 
(Winer's ‘ Realwort. ;” Van de Velde’s ‘‘ Memoir ’’}. 
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KAB'ZEEL, assembled of God, or assembly of God ; 
a town in the south of Judah, also called Jokabzeel 
(Josh, xv. 21; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20; Neb. xi. 25). 

KA'DESH, holy place (otherwise called Kadesh- 
barnea); a term which appears to designate some- 
times a city, and sometimes an extonsive wilderness in 
the south of Canaan. That a definite locality is some- 
times meant is clear from various passages, a8 Gen. 


SITE OF KADESH, FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT HOR. (FROM LABORDE.) 


xiv. 7, whore we read of ‘En-mishpat, which is 
Kadesh ;” so Gen, xvi. 14, and elsewhere. The wil- 
derness with which Kadesh is connocted is called ‘‘ the 
wilderness of Zin,” or ‘‘ desert of Zin” [Numb. xx. 1] 
or simply ‘‘ the wilderness.” Kadesh was eleven days 
journey from Horeb by way of Mount Seir [Deut. i. 2], 
and seems to haye been easily accessible from the 
territories of the Amalekites and the Edomites. The 
Israelites encamped here before the close of their first 

ear’s wandering, and hither the spies returned 

Numb. xiii. aa} ere also Miriam, the sister of Moses, 

ied (xx. 1]. It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
to decide in what sense Kadesh is used; but in the 
form Kadesh-barnea it seems that a distinct locality 
is meant. The answer to the question, Whero was 
Kadesh ? has been rendered possible only within these 


few years, There is a huge solitary rock, at the foot 
of which @ copiously flowing spring bursts forth, 
falling in beautiful cascades into the of a torrent, 


and losing itself in the sand, after a course of three or 
four hun yards. This, which is represented in 
our illustration, is called Ain Kades, and has been 
recognised by Mr. Rowlands as indicating the true 
position of the Biblical Kadesh, Subsequent explorers 
and critics have generally sone in this iden- 
tification, It is nearly south of Beer-sheba, and about 
forty-fivo miles distant from it. The Bedouins call it 
ten or cleyen days’ journey from Sinai [Deut. i. 2]. 


Kapest, WILDERNESS OF, otherwise the wilderness 
of Zin, or Siu, is a vast plain, stretching nearly east 
and west, botween the Wady Arabah ea the well of 


Hagar. It is sometimes simply called Kadesh, and is 
frequently referred to in tho account of the forty years’ 
wanderings, and in later portions of Scripture. We 


.may regard it as the extreme south of Judah. Other 


opinions respecting the position of Kadesh have been 

vocated, but the one we have adopted appears to be 
preferable. Kadesh-barnea, according to the identi- 
fication we have received, lay upon its southern limit. 


KA’'DESH-BAR'NEA. (See two previous articles. } 
The origin of the second half of the name has never 
been clearly ascertained. 


KAD'MIEL, God te of old ; a Levite, whoso descen- 
dants, called ‘‘children of Kadmiel,’’ returned from 
tho Babylonian captivity [Ezra ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43), 


KAD‘MONITES, orienta/s; an ancient tribe, the 
origin and locality of which cannot accurately be 
determined [Gen. xv. 19]. Dr. Thomson believes 
their homo was at tho foot of Mount Hermon, where 
their supposed descendants are still to be found (** Land 
and Book,” part i., chap. xii.]. 

KAL'LAT, the Lord is light (so First); a priest 
who was at tho head of the family of Sallai, in the 
days of Joiakim [Neh. xii. 20]. 


KA'NAH,.reedy. 1. The name of a stream, called 
‘the river Kanah” (Josh. xvi. 8; xvii. 9). It was 
on the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh. Different 
opinions have been held as to what particular stream 
is meant, but probably it was the one flowing through 
what is still called Wady Kanah. This rises to the 
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south-east of Nablus, and runs westward until it 
reaches the Mediterranean, a little north of Joppa. 2. 
A town in the tribe of Asher, apparently to the east of 
Zidon. There is no solid foundation for the opinion 
that the woman of Canaan mentioned in Matt. xy. 22 
came from Kanah; and we must regard its site as un- 
determined [Joeh. xix. 28). 

KARE’AH, bald; the father of Johanan and Jona- 
than (seo JOIANAN (3) JONATHAN (12)], leaders 
among the remnant of the Jews left by Nebuchad- 
newar in Judea [Jer. xl. 8, &c.; xli. i1, &.}. In 
2 Kings xxv. 23 the name is spelt ‘‘ Careah.”’ 


KARKA’A, a floor or pavement; a place on the 
southern border of Judah (Josh. xv. 3), whoro it is 
called in Hebrew ‘‘ the Karkaa,” suggesting that not 
a town, but a level space, is meant; at the same time, 
there may have been also a town of that name, as 
Eusebius affirms there was in his day. 

KAR’KOR, low ground ; a strong place on the east 
ofthe Jordan, to which Zebah and Zalmunna fled, after 
their firet defeat by Gideon [Judg. viii. 10]. The 
situation is undetermined. 

KAR’NAIM. [See AsHTEROTH-KARNAIM.] 

KAR’TAH, city; a town of Zebulun, given, with its 
suburbe, to the Levites [Josh. xxi. 34]. Nothing more 
is known of it. 

KARTAN, double city; a town in the tribe of 
Naphtali, given, with its suburbs, to the Levites, In 
1 Chron. vi. 76 it is called Kirjathaim. Both names 
have the same meaning, Kartan being probably the 
older Phoenician form, and Kirjathaim the more 
recent Hebrew. 

KATTATH, emali. The Greek translators read 
the name in its uncontracted form, Katanath; and it 
is to be observed that the ancient Syriao version 
writes the name of Cana in Galilee so as to express 
the same meaning. As Kattath was in the tribe of 
Zebulun Co xix. 15], where also wo find Cana, it 
is most likely they were one and the same place. 
Kattath has also been thought to be the same as 
Kitron, but this is mere conjecture. 

KEDAR, dark. 1. The second son of Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv. 13]. 2. An Ishmaelite race descended from 
Kedar (Isa. xxi. 16, 17; lx. i The tribe appea: 
have been one of influence, celebrated for its archers, 
and for ite wealth ek. xxvii. 21); it lived in 
tents (Song of Sol. 1. 5], and dwelt on the east of 
Nebaioth, in a dosort region (Jeromo on Jor, ii. 10). 
The Psalmist complained that he dwolt in tho tonts 
of Kedar [Ps. cxx. 5], and it has beon concluded 
from this that the tribe had crossed tho borders of 
Babylonia. On the other hand, they are supposed 
to have spread south-west as far as Edom [Iea. xlii. 
11}. They most likely wandered over a wide surface, 
like their modern representatives. As the chief of 
the Arab tribes, in the Targum all Arabians are called 
Kedar [Iea, xxi. 16, 17; xiii. 11, in the Targum) 

are su to be those whom the classic 
an call ni, Cedreni, Cedranite, and Cedrei 
[Rosenmiiller’s ‘ Bibl. .)” iid. 162]. 

KEDEMAH, eastward ; the youngest son of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv 15; 1 Chron. i. 31]. 

KEDEMOTH, ancient, or eastern, 1. A wilderness 
near tho border of the Amorites, where the Israelites 


rs to | Saul 
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| Dead Sea, and south of tho Arnon. 2. A town in- 
cluded in the tribe of Reuben, on the east of the 
Jordan, and given to the Levites (Josh. xiii. 18; xxi, 
37; 1 Chron. vi. 79]. Notwithstanding the similarity 
of names, we can hardly think that tho town of Kedo- 
moth was in the wilderness of Kedemoth. 


KEDESH, sanctuary. 1, A town in Naphtali, also 
called Kedesh-naphtali, and Kedesh in Gahlee [Josh. 
xix, 37; xxi. 32; Judg. iv. 6). “It belonged fo the 
Levites, and was one of the six cities of refuge [Josh. 
xx. 7], where it is called ‘‘ Kedesh in Galilee in Mount 
Naphtali.” Here Barak assembled the warriors of 
Zebulun and Naphtali, and Heber pitched his tent b 


BY terebinth of naim hard by [Judg. iv. 9—11}. 
The city was captured by Tiglath-pileser [2 Kings 
xv. 29}. This is the last mention of it in the Bible; 


but its name occurs in the Apocrypha, in Josephus, 
and in later writers. ‘The supposed site of Kedesh is 
at a ruined place called Kades, four or five miles 
north-west of the waters of Merom. A village of the 
same name still lingers on the spot [Robinson’s 
‘Bibl. Res.,” iii. 366—369]. The site is represented 
by recent travellers as one of extreme interest. 2. In 
the south of Judah there was a place called Kedesh; 
but it may be the same as Kadesh [Josh. xv. 23), 
3. A Kedesh prpeare aPone the places whose kings 
were overcome by Joshua (Josh. xii. 22). Some have 
supposed this to be the same as No. 1; but others 
would rather identify it with the Kedesh of Issachar 
1 Chron. vi. 72]. It isa to be observed, however, that 
is last is probably the Kishion, or Kishon, of Josh. 
xix. 20; xxi, 28, and that Joshua would hardly call 
the same place by two such different names without 
an explanation, e name Kedesh, in one form or 
another, seems to have been common in Canaanite dis- 
tricts, and several traces of it are still to be met with. 
KE’DESH-NAPH’TALI. [See KEpzEsx (1).] 
KEHELATHAH, place of assembling; a station of 
the Israelites in the wilderness [Numb. xxxili. 22]. 
KEI'LAH, fort. 1. A town in what is called the 
plain or valley of Judah (Josh. xv. 44; comp. ver. 33, 
and see JUDAH, THE PLAIN OF]. It was assailed b 
the Philistines in David's time. By Divine comman 
David went and delivered it. While he remained here 
to attack him, and, as the men of the 
place were not to be trusted, David retired to the 
wilderness of Ziph (1 Sam. xxiii. 1—15]. The name 
occurs ti iii. 17, 18) in a phrase rendered ‘‘the half 
part of Keilah,” apparently meaning a semi-district, or 
@ smaller division of a district. e sito of Keilah is 
thought to havo beon at Kila, four or five miles north - 


t of Hebro an de Velde, ‘‘ Memoir,” 328]. 
2. The ete sh man, ‘'Keilah the Guetta 
[1 Chron. iy. 19]. 


KELAI’AH, contempt of the Lord; » Levite who, at 
Ezra’s exhortation, put away his foreign wife [Ezra 
x. 23). 
KELITA, the same individual as Kelaiah (Ezra 
x. 23) Along with other Levites, he helped Era 
publicly to explain tho Law to the people (Neh. 
Viii. 7]. His name occurs also in Neh, x. 10. 
KEMU’EL, co ion of God. 1. A son pf 
Nahor, Abraham's brother, and father of Aram (that 
is, porhaps, ancestor of the pyrians) Gen. xxii. 21]. 
This Aram is probaly identical wi of whose 
0 


si i Elihu was (Job xxxii. 2]; and as Elihu is 
ace encampod when Mosse sent to Sion (0 roseet teins elled “the Busite,” and Job himself lived i 


afo 
sppeara to have been in Moabite territory, east of the 


the land of Uz,” ithas been sometimes sup 
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pe ga 
there was a connection between the race of Job and | word “Iscariot” is now generally oxplained to mean 


the family of Nahor. p C 
2. The representative of the tribe of Ephraim; chosen 
by God to take part in dividing the land of Canaan 
(Numb, xxxiv. 24]. 3. Mather of Hashabiah, a He- 

ronite, and a head of the Levites in David's time 
[1 Chron, xxvi. 30; xxvii. 17). 

KE'NAN, possessor; son of Enos, the grandson of 
Adam [1 Chron. i.-2]. Usually ho is called Cainan. 
(See Cainan. ] 

KE/NATH, possession ; a city of Gilead, which Nobeh 
the Manassite took, and called by his vwn name 
Numb, xxxii. ate [See Nosan.] The new name 

oes not seem to have been very permanent, as we 
find Kenath again in 1 Chron. ii, 23, There is little 
doubt that it is the place called Kanatha, or Canatha, 
by the ancients, and Kennaout by the Arabs. The 
modern site is on the western side of Jebel Hauran, 
and has been described by several modern writers. 
Kenath is reckoned by Pliny as one of the cities of 
Decapolis. [See DEcaPoxis.} The ruins of the place 
are remarkable and extensive: a full account of them 
may bo seen in Porter’s ‘‘ Damascus” [ii. 87, &o.]. 


KE'NAZ, hunting. 1. A son of Eliphaz, and a 
*‘ duke” of Edom [Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15; 1 Chron. i. 
36]. Even before his time there were Kenizzites (Gen. 
xy. 19). 2. Father of Othniel, Caleb’s son-in-law 
Josh. xv. 17}. Either he himself or Othniel was 

aleb’s younger bee udg. i. 13). But as Caleb 
himself is called ‘‘the Kenezite” (Numb. xxxii. 12], 
the word ‘‘father” may here signify ‘‘ancestor.” J. 
A later duke of Edom [1 Chron. i. 53]. 4, A grandson 
of Caleb [1 Chron. iv. 15]. 


KENE'‘ZITE, descendants of Kenaz. This term is 
applied to Caleb [Numb. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiy. 6]. 


KE'NITES, a word of obscure derivation ; the name 
of an old tribe whose territory was promised to Abra- 
ham (Gen. xv. 19]. They were in some way allied to 
the Midianites, as the father-in-law of Moses is called 
a Kenite, although dwolling in Midian (Judg. i, 16; 
iv. 11]. By their Midianite connection they were dis- 
tantly related to the Hobrews, as, in part, fhe ara 
of Abraham. Some of them may have associated them- 
selves with the Hebrews in the wildernoss (Numb. x. 
29—32]. Balaam refers to their strongholds, and pre- 
dicts their captivity [Numb. xxiv. 21, 5, The Kenites 
who were related to Moses reappear after that pro- 
phet’s death [Judg. i. 16; iv. 11—17]. From the last of 
those references we gather that they had settled some- 
where near Kedesh-naphtali. Another branch of tho 
tribe, and perhaps its main body, dwelt among tho 
Amalekites, against whom Saul waged a war of ex- 
termination. In order to spare the Kenites, Saul 
invited thom to remove from among them [1 Sam. 
Xv. A They are also mentioned among the friends of 
David (1 Sam, xxx. 29], From a reference in 1 Chron, 
ii. 55, 1t has been inferred that the Rechabites were of 
Kenite origin. 

KENIZZITES, a tribe of unknown descent, men- 


tioned (Gen. xv. 19] among those whose territories 
were given to Abraham. 


EREN-HAPPUCH, horn of paint; the third of 
the daughters of Job, born after his restoration to 
prosperity (Job xlii. 14]. 

KERI'OTH, cities. 1. A town in the south of Judah 
(Josh. xy. 25]. Here, it is supposed, we should read 
“ Kerioth -hezron””—not ‘‘ Kerioth and Hezron,” The 


But this is mere conjecture. | ‘‘a man of Kerioth.” The place is thought to be the 


modern Kereitein, a few miles south of Hebron. 2. A 
city of Moab, mentioned in Jer, xlviii. 24, 41, and 
called Kirioth in Amos ii. 2. It has been identified 
with Kureiyeh, a few miles north-east of Bozrah, but 
there seems to be some doubt about it [Van de Velde’s 
‘‘ Memoir,” 328; Porter's ‘‘ Damascus,” ii. 191, &c.]. 
The very meaning of the name renders it difficult to 
dctermine whether only one of the cities of Moab is 
meant, especially in the last two passages where the 
word occurs in our translation. 


KE’ROS, crooked; ancestor of certain Nethinims who 
returned from Babylon with Nehemiah [Neh. vii. 47]. 


KETU RAH, perfume ; the second wife of Abraham 
(or his concubine C Chron. i. 32]), by whom he had 
six sons, whom ‘‘he sent away trom Isaac unto the 
east country” (Gen. xxv. 1—6]. Josephus [‘‘ Antiq.,”’ 


i. 15, 1] says, ‘‘ They took possession of the Troglo- 
dytis, and the country of Arabia the Ilappy, as far o¢ 
it reaches to the Sea.” The Jewish tradition is 


that she is identical with Hagar. 

KEY. The lock, which the key is an instrument for 
opening, was simply a hollow bult of wood, eo fastened 
by staples to the door as to slide cither way. A hole 
in the door-post was made to receive it. The key 
used by the poor was a piece of wood; by the wealthy, 
a piece of metal or wood, with an ivory handle, from 
seven to twenty-four inches in length, in the end of 
which was inserted pieces of w or wire, corre- 
sponding in number and length to those in the lock. 


Anclent Keys, found in Egyptian Tombs, (British Maseum,) 


Symbolically, the key has always been an emblom of 
authority and power. It was slung on the shoulder 
of the steward, and worn by him on public occasions. 
Hence Isaiah said of our Lord, ‘‘The government 
shall be upon his shoulder" (Isa, ix. 6]. - Hence, 
also, our Lord spoke of tho lawyers as ‘‘taking away 
the key of knowledge” [Luke xi. 52]. He himself 
is said to have ‘‘the keya of death and hell” (hades, 
the invisible world) [Rev. i. 18). In Matt. xvi. 19, the 
power of the keys was promised to St. Peter; conse- 
quently, the Church of Rome claims for his supposed 
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successors, tho popes, and for all bishops and priests | but this view is only supported by the resemblance of 
subordinate to them, supreme power both as regards ibe names, and we bases no pln to think shat, 
the order and government of the Church. We learn, | when Joshua wrote, the Kenites dwelt in that district 
however, ey be hay, that ne same power | at all. 
was prom to the disciples generally, and even to KIN'DRED : ; 

: 2 , people of the same family [Gen. xxxi. 
rote fullle ie eo of the Holy Ghoat boke 3] or nation’[ethe wil. 6], Tho primeval soures at 
axiit}oq'Thus interpreted, the power ve the keys 44 |Kindred is tho relation of parent and child. Thus 
auitbeel mire nor) lous than the power of pra setae having one heavenly and one earthly father, all men 
of administering the ordinances and pehice tho | te akin. But those recognised as kindred are (1) 
truths of ae 1, common to the universal Church, lineal ancestors or descendants ; (2) collateral —e.g., 


elega urch maakt brother, uncle, cousin; or (3) kindred by affinity, 
te sae by thers et vgn marriage connections—e.g. father-in-law, son-in-law, 


KEZI'A, cassia ; the second of the daughters of Job| &c. Tho Hebrews used. terms of relationshi rather 
(Job xlii. 14]. [See Jemima, KEREN-HAPPUCH. ] loosely : for example, Abraham and Lot are. eid to 
KEZIZ/, a cutting off; a valley reckoned with tho | be brethren, though unclo and nephew (Gen. xiii. 8). 
cities of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 21]. It was probably | Where polygamy prevailed, the dogrees of relationship 
not far from the Jordan. would ikely to be partially ignored ; and this may 


‘ - | be one reason why Moses drew such sharp lincs of 
KIB'ROTH-HATTA’AVAH, graves of lust ; a station | 3-4: 4: 
of the Israelites in the wilderness. It owed its name | Utinction between them. [Seo Manniacz.] 
to the lusting of the people after flesh, and the plague} KING, a term applied in the Bible to lcaders of 
with which they were smitten (Numb. xi. 34, 35; | armies [Job xv. os)| to princos of tribes and towns 
xxuit. 16, 17; Deut. ix. 22]. e next encampment | (Josh. xii. 9—24]; to rulers of a nation or nations 
was at Hazeroth, which may furnish some clue to tho | (Isa. viii. 21]; to idols by idolators [Zeph. i. 5]; to 
locality. (Seo Hazenotn.] ehovah [Ps. v. 2]; and to the Messiah (Ps. ii. 6 ; Isa. 
KIBZA'IM, double heap ; a city of Ephraim, after- | *Xxii. 1]. The king of Assyria is called ‘‘ the great 
wards given to tho Levites [Josh. xxi. 22]. It seems | king” (Isa. xxxvi. 4]; the king of rgethess is tho 
to be called Jokmeam in 1 nD. vi. 68. king of kings” (Ezek. xxvi. ‘ies title assumed 
, : also by the kings of Parthia, Mogul, and Persia 
KID'RON, black, or dark (called Cedron in the New | (Geseniua}. The idea of an invisible King, of whom 
Testament) ; a brook, or rather a narrow valley, dividing | 5) earthly monarchs are but representatives or in- 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. It is on the east | struments, runs through the wholo of Scripture. A 
nde of Jerusalem, and is commonly known as the Valley | snily was early separated to be the subjects of 
of Jehoshaphat. [See JzEHosmAPHaT, VALLEY oF.] The | thy Afost High. By a series of intricate providences, 
earliest allusion to itis in the time of David [2 Sam.| Shich oxtended through several generations, the 
x¥. 23], Solomon forbad Shimei to cross it (1 dhe U-! family became a distinct nation, God was their 
Si]. Idolatrous images, altars, &c., were destroyed here | king; Moses, Joshua, and the judges wero his oxe- 
by Asa, Hezekiah, and Josiah [1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Kings| cutive; the Law was his statute-book; by Urim 
mull. 4, 6, 12; 2 Chron. xxix. 16; xxx. 14). Nehe-| 14 Thummim, and by prophets, his special decrees 
mish (ii. 15] simply calls it ‘‘the brook.” Joremiah | yore promulgated ; the tabernacle was his palaco; 
refers to it in one of his predictions (xxxi. 40]. The! tho shekinah was the symbol of his presence; the 
Evangelists mention it in our Lords history (Luke priests and Levites were his court; tithes and offer- 
xxi. 37; xxii. 39; John xviii. 1]. Theso references, ings were, so to speak, taxes paid to him; and the 
connected with the absence of all doubt as to the place | onomics of tho nation were his enemies. Idolatry was 
intended, invest the valley or ravine of Kidron with |, ¢ only sin, but also political high treason. But 
undying interest. Though called a brook or a torrent, | the people, dissatisfied with an invisiblo Ruler, desired 
it is ae at certain seasons that it is actually a water-| 2 cicinie king. Their request was granted in anger, 
course, and then it is the channel by which the super- | .44 from this time till the period of tho captivity, 
fucus waters from the higher grounds are conveyed | tng kingly form of government continued among the 
towards the Dead Sea. is celebrated valloy sn chosen people. Tho monarchy was neither limited, 
nates to the north-west of Jerusalem ; before reach-|1i.4 our own, nor autocratic, like Oriental despot- 
ing the city it turns towards the east, and then runs| isang ‘The king was sometimes specially designated 
in a southerly direction under the eastern wall. At by God [seo Davip, JEROBOAM, SAUL]; at othor times, 
this part it is on both sides used as a burying-place | th, crown descended by lineal succession, or by the 
by Sows and Moslems. Passing on to Acoldama, it| ,5nointment of the deceased monarch. Certain cero- 
is joined by the Valley of Hinuom, and then bearing | ponies wero obsorved at his coronation, and powers 
to the south-east, it continuos its course until it/..9 privileges were accorded to him, or assumed by 
reaches the Dead Sea, by way of Wady Rahib and) jim ‘as in tho case of ordinary kings. His revenues 
Wady en-Nar. We have exceedingly minute de- |... derived from flocks and herds [1 Sam. xxi. 7], 
scriptions of Kidron, but it may be sufficient to refer | fom estates of large extent (1 Chron. xxvii, 26—29]; 
to that of Dr. Robinson [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” i. 268—273]. | fom a titheof his subjects’ income [1 Sam. viii. 15,17}; 
Oataide of Jerusalem there is scarcely any spot with | fom the spoil of vanquished encmies (2 Chron. xxvil- 
so many solemn associations as that portion of Kidron 5]; from tribute levied in various ways and upon dif- 
which runs parallel with the oastern wall of tho city. | trent classes of persons (Josh. xvi. 10; 2 Sam. xx. 24; 
Gethsemane, Olivet, the Pool of Siloam, Acoldama, | 9 Chron. viii. 8); and from voluntary offerings [1 Sam. 
and tho Temple, all cluster around this part of the |, 27}. His duties were to lead armies as chieftain, and 
valley. - to decide disputes as judge; ho possessed tho power of 


ing; a to f the south | life and death [1 Kings ii. 5, 9], could imposo taxes 
of Jadabr eee ieee [och Xe. 921, Some writers {2 Kings xv. 20), but could take proporty only ere 
hare supposed it to havo beon a Kenite scttlomont ; | ‘orms of law [sco NADOTH]; and ho was assis y 
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counsellors [1 Chron. xxvii. 32], generals (2 Sam. xx. 
23}, and elders, while prophets and priests made known 
to him the will of God [1 Kings xii. 21—24; Isa. 
XXXVii. 22—26]. But amid the reigns of the Jewish and 
Israclitish kings, all of whom were imperfect, most of 
whom wero ieteteants and tyrannical, God, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, spake of another aad 
greater King. Flashes of light from the distant future 
shone on the eyes of many prophets. They indistinct! 
saw the King coming, and proclaimed his advent. ‘Tell 
ye the deteheen of Zion, Behold, your King cometh,” 
was tho burden of many a prophetic message, and the 
spring of many a joyous hope. In tho fulness of time 
a messenger, of an aspoct like that of the ancient 

rophet, proclaimed tho King and kingdom to be at 
facil Jesus appeared, and was pointed to by the Bap- 
tist as the object of his proclamation. At his baptism 
he was anointed ; his first recorded sermon spoke of a 
kingdom [Matt. v. 3, 10]; most of his parables were on 
the’same subject; he took the name in which the in- 
visible King of Israel had first revealed himself [comp. 
Exod. iii. 14 and John viii. 58]; he was crucified because 
he claimed to be a king; he was enthroned in heaven ; 
ho established a dominion in the hearts of his people ; 
‘he hath on his vesturo and on his thigh & name 
written, King of kings and Lord of lords” (Rev. xix. 
13]; and ‘‘he must reign till he hath put all cnemies 
under his feet ’’ {1 Cor. xv. 25]. 


Krxa, Crry oF THE GREAT; a term applied to 
Jcrusalem [Ps. xlviii. 2; Matt. v. 35]. [Seo JERv- 
SALEM. } 


Kino’s Date, TueE, otherwise called ‘‘ the valley of 
Shaveh;” tho name of a valloy first mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 17, as tho place where the king of Sodom 
met Abraham. Hero also Absalom erected a monu- 
ment to himself in his lifetimo. Josephus says it was 
two furlongs from Jerusalem [‘‘ Antiq.,” vii. 3], and 
it is seierally identified with the valley of the Kidron. 
[See Kipron.] 


Kino's GARDEN, THE; a place outside of Jerusalom 
[2 Kings xxv. 4; Jer. xxxix. 4]. It was probably on 
the south sido of the city. 


Kino’s Hicm Tovsre. Apparently a royal residence 
in ieee adjoining tho wall of the city (Neh. 
iii. 25). 

Kina’s Poot, a l in the valley outsido Joru- 
salem, probably on the west, where there is a reservoir 
now called Birket es-Sultan [Neh. ii. 14]. 


Krxo's WINEPRESSES, THE. These were perhaps on 
tho west side of Jerusalem, but are only mentioned in 
Zech. xiv. 10. 


KING’DOM OF HEAVEN. Tho term ‘‘kingdom 
of heaven” is peculiar to St. Matthew's Gospel. In 
the othcr gospels and opistles it is replaced by “tho 
kingdom of God,” or, less frequently, ‘‘ tho kingdom 
of Christ,” or simply ‘‘the kingdom.” It appears to 
have, at least, a threofold meaning, which is generally 
easily determinable from tho context, although some- 
times it is doubtful which meaning ought to bo pre- 
ferred. The kingdom of heaven is said to bo ‘‘at 
hand” in the first sense, when tho time approaches for 
Jesus to be Percy and formally recognised as tho 
Son of God, and his Father’s representative and vice- 
eh In the second sense, it appears to refer to the 

estruction of the Jewish polity and religious system, 
and their replacement by the Christian Church. Some 
persons may, not unreasonably, consider these events 
as distinct, and thus assign four senses to the phrases 
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under consideration. Lastly, the ultimate reference 
appears to be to the completion of the restoration of all 
this at the last day, a senso to which the other senses 
are bas successive approximations. There is also a 
sense, in which the existence of the kingdom of heaven 
in the heart of the individual is specially recogn 
And several passages are sysceptible, and probably 
intended to be susceptible, of more than one application, 
according to circumstances, even as many prophecies 
and parables have both a local and immediate, and a 
general and ultimate signification. 


KINGS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF. 
Theso books, together with those of Samuel, with which 
they are organically connected, occupy, in the Hebrew 
canon, @ place amongst the Prophets. It is otherwise 
with the Books of Chronicles [see Cu1RoNICLEs, Booxs 
oF], which are there ranked with the Hagiographa in 
the very last place of all. If, as is probable, this rela- 
tive postponement of the Books of Chronicles is mainly 
due to the lateness of their composition, the position 
occupied by the Books of Kings amongst a class of 
writings ranking only next to the Law, must bo re- 
garded in tho light of a testimony to their antiquity, 
and to the high authority in which they were h oar 
the people to whom were entrusted tho oracles of 

In the Septuagint version, and in the Latin Vul- 
gate, which follows the old Greek version rather than 
the Hebrew verity, in this as well as in so many other 

ts, the two books under consideraticn, her 
with the two which bear tho name of Samuel, are 
treated as a whole, and the four are styled respec- 
tively the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Books of 
Kings, or, more properly speaking, of Kingdoms 
(BaeAvera), or Reigns. Tho Vulgate, however—or, in 
other words, tho learned Church father Jerome, its 
editor—bears witness, in the title prefixed to its Third 
Book of Kings, that it was here that tho hoading 
Malachim, or ** Kings,” appeared for the first time in 
the Ifebrew text. It has, ‘‘ Liber m_ Tertius; 
secundum Hebrivcos, Liber Malachim” (tho Third 
Book of Kings; according to the Hebrews, the Book 
of Mulach‘m). It will be observed that, according 
to this important testimony as to the state of the 
Hcbrew text in the fourth century, our two Books 
of Kings thore appear as one: Liber Malachim, or, 
“‘ The Book of Malachim, or Kings.” We have still 
earlier testimony to tho same fact in the title prefixed 
to 1 Kings in the venerable Syriac version styled the 
Peshito, made probably in tho second century. It is: 
** Hore follows the Book of the Kings who tlourished 
among tho anciont peoplo; and in this is also exhibited 
the history of the prophets who flourished in their 
times,” And in point of fact, although the moro 
modern Hobrew copies hayo the samo division of 
Kings into two books as our English authorised ver- 
sion, yet even as lato as the ago of the Masorites, thoy 
formed but ono book. In all the more ancient editions 
of the Hebrew Bible they always appear as one book, 
though a short blank or break is occasionally found at 
the point whero 2 Kings commences. It is evident 
that tho division was made at some unascertained 
epoch, merely for the convenience of readers. 

It should bo borne in mind, then, that this division 
of Kings into two books does not come from ‘the pen 
of the inspired writer. Nay, there is even reason to 
believe that no more authority is due to their dissocia- 
tion from the books of Samuel. As already observed, 
tho four bear a common heading in the Soptuagint 
and Vulgate. Further, that the division was made 
at a comparatively late period, seems to be indicated 
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by tho extromely curious and instructive fact, that 
some of the most ancient Christian fathers begin 
Kings, not where our copies bogin, at 1 Kings i. 1, 
but after the death of David, at 1 Kings ii. 12. In 
addition to these and other picces of external evidence 
which pent be made to contribute to their cumulative 
cogency, did space permit, tho internal argument from 
the unity of the subject treated of in the two pnirs of 
books is of come weight. That subject is manifestly 
the riso, progress, culmination, division, and fall of 
the Hebrew monarchy. This great sacred epic is a 
whole, which, however, it is proper to add, naturally 
enough, falls into ita two halves; of which one, the 
rise and consolidation of the kingdom under Saul and 
David, is treated of in Samuel; whilst its culmination 
under Solomon, its rending in twain under Rehoboam, 
and the consequent downfall, first of one of the two rival 
monarchies, and at last of the other, form the topics in 
Kings. In both the integral parts the point of view 
is that of the theocracy. o kings are represented as 
Jehovah’s viceroys, and their conduct is praised or 
blamed according to their fidelity or treason to tho 


real sovereign, Jehovah. From the first, however, the 


human kingdom is introduced as o merely tolerated 
institution, to which, indeed, under Dayid, a 
ticular promise is attached, with its special conditions, 
It ie the history of this promise [2 Sam. vii. 12], of 
Jehovah's faithfulness to its 4 gage provisions, and 
of the faleencss of nearly all the occupants of David's 
throne to its conditional clauses, that is unfolded 
before us in these sacred rolls, ontitled the Books of 
Samuel and Kings. 

Regarding Samuel and Kings as originally consti- 
tuting one Hy it is easy to sco why the collection 
was placed in that portion of the Hebrow canon 
assigued to the prophets. The whole bore in its fore- 
front the namo of Samuel, the founder, so to speak, 
of the prophetical office in its more restricted sense. 
On its frat portion down to the period of his death 
Samuel laboured, and when the inspired pen dropped 
from his hands it was taken up by his disciples in 
those schools of the prophets, with which not only 
David and Solomon, amongst the kings themselves, 
but even Saul, most certainly had a close connection. 
It is not at all impossible that there may be truth in 
the tradition handed down through the medium of the 
title prefixed to the Books of Kings in the Arabic ver- 
sion, viz. :—‘* The Book of Solomon, the son of David, 
the prophet.” Supposing such a title to have been 
anciently prefixed to Kings, it would no more be im- 
plied that Solomon wrote the whole, than the fact that 


the name of Samuel is prefixed to the first half of tho ; 


jota of that 


** Book of the Reigns,” implies that eve 
n the fact 


portion of the canon is from his pen; or 


of Moses being styled the writer of tho Pentateuch, | 


implies that he recorded therein his own deata. All 
that is necessarily meant in this caso is, that as 
Samucl was first commissioned and inspired to origi- 
nate the collection of sacred annals, on which Saul and 


David may 


the second half of the collection—that styled xing: 
which gnheorenhy carried on by other prophets 
in turn. a somewhat similar way, if an 
analogy may be borrowed from uninspired literature, 
the chronicles which go under the names of Roger de 
Wendover, Robert of Gloucester, William of Malmes- 
c., are none of them exclusively, or even 
the work of the writers whose names they 
Each of them will, in the last instance, be 


mainly, 


j the work to whom falls the honour of giving 


also have been employed, so to Solomon | 
may be due, under the Holy Spirit, the origination of 
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| found to be the result of successive contributions 


made by a serics of monastic archivists, all treating 
of tho history of England from the religious point of 
view. In these cases it is commonly (though not 
always) the Just whose hand has been employed upon 
his 
name to tho whole. But thero is greater propriety 
and justice in the opposite practice, which seems to 
have been followed in the instanco of the inspired 
Hobrew annals. On the Biblo maxim, ‘‘ Honour to 
whom honour,” it is the first chronicler, whose name 
is mado to shine out in golden letters to all subse- 


quent ages. 5 

That the entire body of these sacred annals has 
been ultimately edi by an inspired penman, the 
learned are agreed; and that, as the Jewish tradition 
asserls, that editor was Ezra, there can be as little 
doubt. In this secondary sense, they have acquired 
an outward unity, corresponding to the deeper inner. 
unity and harmony, of which we have_ already 
spoken. : 
| _ Keil, who treats the Kings as a separate composi- 
tion, adduces, as proofs of such unity, such phenomena 
as these, which, howover, it will bo seen, are mostly 
common to these books and to Samuel. He observes 
that the writer is wont to cite his sources—e.g., ‘‘ Tho 
, Book of the Acts of Solomon” (1 Kings xi. 41]; ‘‘ The 
Book of the Chronicles of tho Kings of Judah” [1 Kings 
xiv. 29; xv. 7, 23; xxii. 45, &o.]; and ‘‘ The Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of el” (1 Kings xiv. 
19, &c.], in identical phraseology. Again, bo is wont 
to be careful to give shiontlogical indications. He is 
particularly scrupulous in judging of the character 
and conduct of each sovercign by the Mosaic law, 
which is everywhere, and under all circumstances, 
present to his mind, and with which he displays ao 
peed acquaintance. Moreover, the terms in which 

o describes the Uomnning character, and close of the 
several reigns are almost invariably the same, consti- 
ituting a mark of his style. The same thing is 
especially observablo with respect to the ‘langua 
in which he narrates the death and burial of 


kings. 

The following list of instances, collected by this care- 
‘ful critic, may be useful for reforence. References to 
the Pentateuch: 1 Kings ii. 3; iii, 14; vi. 12, &c.; 
viii. 58, 61; ix. 4, 6; xi. 33, 38; 2 Kings x. 31; 
‘xi, 12; xiv. 6; xvil. 13, 15, 34, 37; xvili. 6; xxi. 8; 
| xxii. 8, &c.; xxiii. 3, 21, 24, &c. His estimate of tho 
| kings of Judah: 1 Kings xv. 3, 11; xxii. 43; 2 Kings 
xii, 2; xiv. 3; xv. 3, 34; xvill. 3; xxii. 2; xxiii. 37; 
ixxiv. 9, 19. Ho characterises tho kings of Israel : 
1 Kings xiv. 7—9; xv. 26, 31; xvi. 19, 26, 30, &e. ; 
| xxii. 53; 2 Kings iii. 3; x. 29, 31; xiii. 2, LL; xiv. 
24; xv. 9, 18, 24, 28; xvii. 21, &e. Chronological 
indications; 1 Kings ii. 11; vi. 1, 37,38; vu. 1; vii. 
(2, 65, 66; ix. 10; xi, 42; xiv. 20, 21, 25; xv. 1, 
2,9, 10, 25, 33; xvi. 8, 10, 15, 23, 29; xvii. 1; xxii. 1, 
2,41, 42,51; 2 Kings i. 17; iii. 1; vill. 16,25, 26; ix, 
29; x. 36; xi. 3,4; xii 1,6; xiii. 1, 10; xiv. 1, 2,17, 
23; xv. 1, 2, 8, 13, 17, 28, 27, 30, 32, 33; xvi. 1, 2; 
xvii. 1, 5, 6; xviii. 1, 2, 9, 10, 13; xxi. 1,19; xxil. 
1,3; xxiii. 23, 31, 36; xxiv. 1, 8, 12, 18; xxv. 1—3, 
8, 25, 27. References to the death, burial, and euc- 
cession of the various monarchs: 1 Kings xi. 43; 
xiv. 20, 31; xv. 8, 24; xxii. 50, 51; 2 Kings viii. 24; 
xiii. 9; xiv. 29; xv. 13—13, 32, 33, 37, 38; xvi. 20; 
xxi. 18; xxiv. 6. 

Krnos, SEPULCHRES OF THE, the burying-placo of 
the kings of Judah. What are now called the Tombs 
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of tho Kings are on the north of Jerusalem [2 Chron. 
xxi. 20; xxiv. 25; xxviii. 27]. 

KIR, city. The earliest mention of Kir is by Amos 
[i 5; ix. 7], as a place to which the Syrians should 

carried captive, and from which they had been 
brought. Thither Rezin, king of Assyria, took the 
_ Syrians of Damascus captive, as had been foretold 
{2 Kings xvi. 9]. It is probably this place which 
1s named by Isaiah [xxii. 6]. It is very doubtful 
where we should look for it. The Septuagint trans- 
lates the word Huran, and the Vulgate Cyrene. All 
we can say is, that it must have been subject to 

Assyria. 

KIR OF MO’AB is mentioned only by Isaiah [xv. 1], 
and would seem to bo tho Characmoba of Ptolemy. 
This is believed to be the same as Kir-haraseth 
i Kings iii, 25], Kir-hareseth (tee xvi. 7), Kir- 

aresh [Isa. xvi. 11], and Kir-heres ee xlviti. 
$1, 36]. Its modern name is Kerak, a place of some 
consequence a few milos east of tho Dead Sea, towards 
its southern end. It is referred to in the Apocey poss 
and by Christian writers, as well as by modern 
travellers. It stands on a hill about six miles south 
of Ar of Moab, and is surrounded by a ruined wall 
flanked with towers. Tho surrounding district now 
bears the same namo as the city [Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ Bibl. 
Geog.,” iii. 172—177]. 

KIR-HARA‘SETH, KIR-HARE'SETH, KIR-IIA’- 
RESH, KIR-HE’RES. (Seo Kiz oy Moas, and com- 
pare HEReEs.] 

KIRIATHAIM. [See KrrsatirarM.] 

KIRIOTH. (See Kenrrorn.] 

KIR‘JATH, city, otherwiso KIR JATH-JEARIM, 
city of woods; a place allotted to the tribe of Benjamin, 
but on the border of Judah. It was also called Baalah, 
Baale of Judah, Kirjath-arim, and Kirjath-baal (Josh. 
xv. 9, 60; xviii. 14, 15, 28; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 1 Chron. xiii. 
6; Ezra ii. 25]. All these names are variations of 
two, Kirjath-jearim and Baalah; tho former derived 
from its locality, and tho other from some conncction 
with the Phoonician worship of Baal. We first meet 
with it in the occupation of tho Hivites of Gibeon, who 
were politic enough to form a treaty with Joshua, by 
which, while they promised submission, they secured 
protection (Josh. ix. 3—27]. When the Philistines 
restored the ark which thoy had taken, it was depo- 
sited at Kirjath-jearim, where it remained nearly 
a hundred years [1 Sam. vi. 21; vii. 1, 2; 2 Sam. 
vi. 2; 1 Chron, xiii. 5]. Urijah the prophet was o 
native of Kirjath-jcarim [Jor. xxvi. 20]. tho placo is 
also mentioned after the captivity [Ezra ii. 25; Neh. 
vii. 29). It is referred to in the Apocrypha, and by 
somo of the early Christian writers. Moascd authors 
connect it with Kuriet el-Enab, a village west of 
Jorusalem, on the road to Joppa. The place is also 
called Abu-Gosh, and is regarded by the monks as 
Anathoth, the birthplaco of Jeremiah. A_ large 
deserted convent stands there. [Robinson, ‘‘ Biblical 
Res.,” ii, 11; Sopp, ‘‘Jerusalem,” i. 45, where we 
havo a view of tho village. } 

KIR‘JATH-ARBA, city of Arba; another name for 
Hebron. [Soe HEBRON.) 


KIR'‘JATH-A’RIM. (Seo KirzaTu.] 

KIR'JATH-BA’AL. [Seo Krrsatit.] 

KIRJATH-HU'ZOTH, city of streets ; a place in the 
country of Moab, whore Balak and Balaam offered 
eacrifico (Numb. xxii. 39]. The reference is very 


KIR—KISHON. 


obscure, and the Greek and Syriac translations follow 
a different reading of the name, ‘‘ Kirjath-hazeroth.” 


KIRJATH-JEARIM. (See KigsaTu.] 


KIR‘JATH-SAN'NAH, city of the senna shrub, or, ac- 
cording to others, city of writing; a name of Debir 
(Josh. xy. 49]. [Seo Desire (1).] 

KIR‘JATH-SETHER, city of books ; another name 
of Debir (Josh. xv.-15, 16; Judg. i. 11, 12]. [See 
Desik (1).] In all these places, and also in Josh. xv. 
49, the Syriac version reads ‘‘ Kirjath-sepher,” and the 
Greek agrecs with it. It is therefore by no means 
unlikely that Kirjath-sannah is a various reading for 
Kirjath-sepher. 

KIR’-JATHAIM, or KIRIATHA'IM, double ctty. 1. 
A city on the east of the Jordan, first named in the time 
of “Abeahant as an abodo of the Emims (Gen. xiv. 5, 
where it is called Shaveh Kiriathaim, or ‘‘the plain of 
Kiriathaim”]. It was given to the Reubenites, who 
rebuilt it (Numb. xxxii. 37 ; Josh. xiii. 19]. Ata later 
time it seoms to have been occupied by tho Moabites, 
and is denounced among their cities by Jeremiah 
({xlviii. 1, 23], and by Ezekiel [xxv. 9]. ‘Tho identity 
of the [mim Kiriathaim with that of Reuben may be 
doubted, but is strongly favourod by the names with 
which it is associated. The sup site of Kir- 
jathaim is at Kureiyat, to the east of the Dead Sea, 
and to the west of Jebel Attarus. 2. A city of Naph- 
tali {1 Chron. vi. 76], perhaps the same as Kartan. 
[See KARTAN. ] 


KISH, snaring. 1. Father of King Saul, son of 
Ner, grandson of Abiel, and brother of Abner. He 
was a Benjamite of the family of Matri, and 2 mighty 
man of substance [1 Sam. ix. 1; xiv. 50, 51; 1 Chron. 
viii. 33). He was buried at Zelah [2 Sam. xxi. et 
Ho is called Cis (Acts xiii. 21]. 2. A son of Jehiel, 
founder of Gibeon, unclo of Kish (1) [1 Chron. ix. 35, 
36]. 3. Ason of Mahli, a Merarite [1 Chron. xxiii. 
21}, father of Jerahmeel (xxiv. 29]. 4. A Levito who 
assisted Hezekiah in purifying the Temple [2 Chron. 
xxix. 12), 5. An ancestor of Mordecai ( s Lier Je 

KISH, sncariny of the Lord ; a Levite of the lino of 
Merari f Chron. yi. 44]; ho is called also Kushaiah 
(xv. 17]. 

KISH’ION, nard ground ; a town allotted to Issachar, 
but afterwards given to tho Levites [Josh. xix. 20; 
xxi, 28, where the name is written ‘‘Kishon"]. In 
1 Chron. vi. 72, it is called Kedesh. Nothing is 
known of it. 

KISH'ON. Seo Krsnron.] 


KI'SHON, winding, or tortuous ; a celebrated water- 
courso in Palestine, sometimes called a river, and 
sometimes a brook; but it is not a perpetual stream, 
oxcept in the portion nearest the sea. It is ed 
as dividing Samaria from Galilee, and as separating the 
tribes of asseh and Issachar, at least in a gencral 
way. We first meet with its namo in connection with 
tho struggles betweon Israel and Jabin and Sisera 
Judg. iv. 7, 13]. After the defeat of the enemies, 

eborah and Barak, in their triumphal psalm, ex- 
claim—‘‘ The river of Kishon swept them away, that 
ancient river, the river Kishon”’ (Judg. vy. 21]. The 
word rendered ‘‘ ancient” here offers peculiar diffi- 
culties, which we are bound to refer to; but our 
translation is as woll supported as any, and is recog- 
nised by First, Gesenius, Ewald, and other high 
authorities. The next great ovont associated with 
Kishon is the slaughter of Baal’s prophets by Elijah 


KISON~—KITRON. 
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MOUTH OF THB KISHON, IN THE BAY OF ACRE. (FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH.) 


upon its banks [1 Kings xviii. 40]. The Kishon falls; names, the received rendering may be accepted as 


imto the Mediterrancan, in tho 


Bay of Acre, to the | probably correct. 
north of Mount Carmel. Its various streams combine | glyphic_paintin 


The kite is further found in hiero- 
coloured with sufficient eeeey 


to form tho Nahr el-Mukata, which drains the plain of | not to be mistaken, showing how much it attract 
Jezreel and the surrounding high lands, and skirting | the notice of antiquity, 2 ae 


the Carmel range, pursues a north-western course to 
the sea. Its principal northern branch rises at Mount 
Tabor, and its chief southern branch rises on tho 
south side of Mount Gilboa. The quantity of water, 
and the force of the stream, is wholly dependent upon 
the season (Thomson, ‘‘ Land and Book,” part iti., 
chap. xxix.; Winer’s ‘‘ Realworterbuch ; ” Robinson's 
“« Bibl. Res.,” ii. 363—366; Stewart's ‘Tent and 
Khan,” 449, &c.]. The old traveller Shaw found what 
he regarded as the true sources of tho Kishon, about 
seven miles only from tho sea, and objects to tho state- 
ments of Sandys and others, that it flows from Tabor 
and Hermon, ‘‘ with which it has no communication ” 

“¢ Travels,” 4to edit., p. 274]. The truth is that Shaw 

iscovyered tho sources of the porennial portion of 
Kishon, but is mistaken in denying what his predo- 
cessors said. 

KI'SON, put for Kishon [Ps. Ixxxiii. 9}. [Seo tho 
preceding article. ] 

KITE. Etymologists connect the root of the word 
rendered ‘‘kite” and ‘‘glede” in the authorised ver- 
sion [I4y. xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 13] with features that 
are common to almost all birds of prey. As, however, 
the kite (/ulco milvus), seen in our illustration, is met 
with throughout Western Asia; as tho same version is 


The Kite (Falco Milvus), 


KITH'LISH, a word of doubtful origin; n town in 
the plain of Judah, now quite unknown [Josh. xv. 40]. 


KIT’RON, a town of Zebulun (Judg. i. 30), and 


adopted in the Greek and Vulgate; and as the chief | supposcd to be tho samo as Kattath; if so, its meanin 
birds of prey aro noticed in the Scriptures under other ' is probably the same. [Seo Katratu.] A Talmudi 
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tradition says, ‘‘Kitron is Zipporis; and why is it 
called Zipporis ? because it lay on the top of a hill likea 
bird” (‘* Bab. Megilla,” fol. 6, 1, according to Dr. perp a 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” ii. 96]. Zipporis is Se phone or Sefu- 
rieh, three or four miles north-west of Nazareth. This 
pias although not mentioned by name in Scripture, 
@ a position of importance, and is referred to by 
Josephus, and somo of the older Christian authors. 
It was a scat of Jewish learning, and the see of a 
Christian bishop. [For historical notices, see Sepp as 
above; Reland, ‘‘ Pal.,” 999; Robinson, ‘‘ Pal.,” ii. 
344, &o.] 
KITTIM. (See Cnirr1.] 


KNEE, Bowne THe, a common act of homage in the 
East (Gen. xli. 43] paid By daleriors to superiors, often 
accompanied by such a bending of the whole body, 
that the face touched the knee, and even the ground 
(1Sam. xxv. 23]. Figuratively, it denotes the worship 
rendered by man to God [1 Kings xix. 18; Eph. iii. 14; 
Phil. ii. 10], and is thus expressive of adoration and 
reverence. = 


KNOP, the name given to two Hebrew words, 
one signifying covering, and the other something 
globular, a gourd. It was evidently something of 
very little consequence in Hebrew architecture and 
carving, but what was its shape and use we cannot 
accurately determine. It was part of an ornament on 
the candlestick of the tabernacle [Exod. xxv. 33], on 
the cedar of Solomon’s palaco [1 Kings yi. 18], and 
is translated ‘‘ lintel” in Amos ix. 1. 


KO’A, a word of very doubtful ones and meaning, 
but apparently the name of a people or country be- 
longing to Assyria. It is mentioned [Ezek. xxiii, 23] 
along with Pekod and Shoa, which are nearly as ob- 
scure; hence, some have suspected—wrongly, as we 
think—whether they are proper names at all. Ptolemy 
certainly mentions a river of this name which flowed 
into the Indus, and there was a city of the name in 
Arabia Felix; but the Koa of Scripture remains un- 
identified. 

KO’HATH, congregation ; the second son of Lovi 
(Gen. xlvi. 11], the grandfather of Moses and Aaron, 
and the head of the Kohathites. Of Kohath himself 
nothing more is known than that he had four sons, 
ane son he lived to the age of 133 years [Exod. vi. 
18—20]. 

KO'HATHITES, the descendants of Kohath. They 
consisted of four families—the Amramitos, the Izehar- 
ites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites; and, at the 
census taken in the wilderness of Sinai, numbered 
8,600 males of all ages, from a month old, of whom 
2,750 were designated as capable of service [Numb. 
iy. 3i—36]. Their station in the camp was on the 
southern side of the tabernacle, and they were spe- 
cially appointed to the office of bearing the ark and 
sacred vessels of the tabernacle during the journeyings 
of the people it 29—31). Exclusive of those assigned 
to Aaron and his descen 
to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 26]. Wo find them at a 
later period of the history sharing with their brethren 
of the Levitical tribes in the holy services established 
by David [1 Chron. xxiii. 6], and also assisting at the 
religious reformation set on foot by Hezekiah [2 Chron. 
xxix. 12]. [See Levrres.) 

KOLATAH, the voice of the Lord. 1. A Benjamite, 
and son of Maaseiah, some of whose rity were 
chosen by lot to dwell at Jerusalem the return 

Babylon (Neh. xi. 7]. 2. The father of the false 


ts, ten cities were allotted | tailed 


KITTIM—KORAHITES. 


rophet Ahab, against whom a special denunciation 
yaa eoccuacel by Jeremiah [Jer. xxix. 21, 22]. 


KOPH, P, the ninetcenth letter of the Hebrew 


alphabet. As a numeral, it stands for 100. There 
are two opinions as to the meaning of this word: one, 
that it denotes,the eye or hole of an axe, to receive the 
handle; the other, that it signifies the back of the 
head. In sound it resembles the letter k. 

KO/RAH, bald. 1. A son of cape en. xxxyi. 5], 
and one of the dukes of Edom [ver. 18]. 2. A grand- 
son of Esau, and son of Eliphaz, also one of the dukes 
[Gen. xxxvi. 16]; omitted, however, in the previous 
enumeration of the sons of Eliphaz in ver. 11. 3. 
The eldest son of Izhar, and great-grandson of Levi 
Pesos vi. 21; Numb. xvi. 1]. We learn nothing of 

is personal history until we find him associated with 
the Reubenites—Dathan, Abiram, and On—in a con- 
spiracy against the authority of Moses and Aaron, 
which was signally punished by the miraculous inter- 
position of Divine power. That the conspiracy was 
In every respect a formidable one, and that it had 
probably many secret syiipathisers, in addition to ite 
avowed supporters, is evident fiom the circumstance 
of 250 princes of the congrezation—‘ men of renown” 
—standing forward with Korah and his companions at 
the first interview with Moses{Numb. xvi. 2]; and 
also of the entire congregation, on the following day, 
coming forward to accuse him and Aaron with havin 
been the cause of the terrible calamity which they hac 
witnessed (ver. 41]. From ver. 10 it would appear 
that, so far as Korah was concerned, the conspiracy 
was traceable to jealousy of Aaron, on account of his 
elevated ition as high priest; while, for similar 
motives Shae against Moses, the Reubenites would 
join him. Blunt, in his ‘‘ Undesigned Coincidences,” 
p. 80, notices the fact that the family of Kohath, of 
which Korah was a member, and the Reubenites 
(Numb. ii. 10; iii, 29] were both located on the south 
side of the tabernacle, and therefore, as near neigh- 
bours, had ample opportunity for organising the con- 


spiracy which subsequently developed itself in such 
serious pro rane Khe Mas which the conspiracy 
took, and the way in which Moses endeavoured to con- 
vince the leaders of their crime and danger; the 
sturdy refusal of two of them to respond to the 
summons of Moses; the gathering of Korah and his 
company with their conseis before the tabernacle ; the 
indignation of Jehovah ; the separation of the people 
from the tents of Dathan and Abiram; the miraculous 
opening of the earth beneath the very tents of the 
latter, and their instantaneous destruction; the sudden 
breaking forth of fire from the Lord, for thedestruction 
of the 250 princes; the murmuring of the Israelites - 
the day after; the plague which in consequence fell 
on them ; and the successful intercession of Aaron for 
its withdrawal, are all simply yet very phically 
described in Numb. xvi.: while in the Naw lecancent, 
the ‘‘ gainsaying of Core,” and the punishment it en- 
, are used to point the warning which Jude de- 
nounced against the scoffers and railers of his own day 
Jude 11]. (See Aprram, DaTHAN.] 4. A eon of 
3 bee, a descendant of Caleb, named in 1 Chron. 
lu. . 
Kora, Sons or. (See Koranires.]} 


KO’RAHITES, descendants of Korah (3). If tho 
narration of Numb. xvi. stood alone, it might not un- 
naturally be inferred that the family of Korah perished 
with their father and his fellow-conspirators, aithongh 
no positive statement to that effect is made. But from 


KORATHITES—LAHAI-ROL 


Numb. xxvi. 11, and subsequent intimations in the 
sacred history, we gather that they escaped tho de- 
straction which overwhelmed tho others; and we find 
them etill existing as a separate family in the period 
of tho kingdom, and filling s 
service of tho Lord's house (1 Corde: vi. 33; ix. 19). 


Eleven of the Psalms are inscribed ‘‘to the sons of 


Korah,” but it is uncertain if this be a correct trans- 
lation. 
composed by the Kora that they wero 
assigned to them to be set to music, or to be sung by 
them in the sacred services. - 


KORATH'ITES, a dosignation of tho sons of Korah 
(Numb, xxvi. 15]. [See Koranrres.] 


KO’RE, partridge. 1. Father of Shallum [1 Chron. 
ix. 19) and Mesholemiah [xxvi. 1], and of tho famil 
of Asaph, Whether this individual be identical wi 
the Kore mentioned in 1 Chron. xxvi. 19, is un- 
certain. 2. A Levite, the son of Imnah, who, with 
others, was-appointed to assist in receiving tho offer- 
ings of the people in tho reign of Hezekiah, and in 
distributing the *‘oblations of the Lord, and the most 
holy things.’ Ie was also the porter at the eastern 
gato of the Temple [2 Chron. xxx). 14]. 


KORAHAITES, a dosignation of the family of Korah 
[Exod. yi. 24, &c.]. [See KorauireEs.] 

KOZ, a thorn. 1. A priest, whose descendants are 
mentioned in Ezra ii. 61. 2. The father of Urijah, 
whoso son Meremoth assisted in robuilding the wall 
of Jerusalem after the return from the captivity [Neh. 
iii. 4, 21). 

KUSHAT'AH, bow of the Lord ; a Merarito, and the 
father of Ethan [1 Chron. xv. 17]; called ‘‘ Kishi” in 
1 Chron. yi. 44. 

L 


LA‘ADAH, order; a son of Shelah, of the tribe of 


Judah (1 Chron. iv. 21]. 


LA’ADAN, put in order, t 
Tahan {1 Chron. vii. 25, 26). 2. A Gershonito, men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. xxiii. 7, whose descendants occupied 
@ prominent place in tho arrangemonts made by David 
for the Temple service. 


LA'BAN, white. 1. Tho name of a place mentioned 
in Deut. i. 1; generally supposed to havo been a station 
or halting-place of tho Israelites in the wilderness, 
and to be the same as Libnah. (Seo Lisnan.] 

2. The son of Bethuel, and tho brother of Kobekah 
(Gen. xxii. 23; xxiv. 29]. Though brought into 
such close and immediate connection with the chosen 
race, we have no information from Scripture con- 
cerning him, except so far as may be collected from 
the part which he took in connection with tho be- 
trothal of his sister to Isaac; and from tho relation 
in which he subsoquently stood to Jacob, his nephew. 
It was he who, on hearing from Rebekah that Abra- 
ham's servant had arrived, went to tho well and 
offered him hospitality (Gen. xxiv. 31]. He is after- 
wards united with Bethuel in tho avowal that the 
hand 6f God was in the matter, and in committing 
Rebekah to Eliezer’s care [vs. 50, 51]. Thenceforward, 
we hear nothing more of Laban, till the melancholy 
deception which Jacob practised on Isaac, to tho dis- 
advan of Esau, rendered it expedient that the 
former should leave homo for a time, in order to esca 
the revengeful purpose of his injured brother. At 


cial offices in tho 


Some have pur poor oy these Psalms were 
ites; others, 


1. An Ephraimite, son of 
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Rebekah’s instigation, and under the plea that it was 
desirable for her son to take a wife from her own 
kindred, instead of from among the daughters of the 
land, Jacob is sent away to Laban in Padan-aram, 
(xxviii. 1,2]. With a duplicity which must have re- 
minded Jacob of his own unnatural conduct towards 
his father and brother, Laban managed to obtain his 
nephew’s services for successive periods of seven years 
each, in exchango for his daughters, and was himself, 
in turn, requited by the crafty expedient of Jacob in 
regard to the cattle (xxx. 3i—43]. At last, Laban 
found that Jacob had scized tho opportunity of his 
absence to collect his flocks, and, with his wives, and 
children, and servants, to start on his homeward 
ourney [xxxi. 1—21]. He followed in pursuit; but 

ing warned by God against attempting offensive 
proceedings, he satisfied himself with complaining 
that his household gods had been stolen by some of 
the party; and after a search, which was rendered 
unavailing by the cunning of Rachel, and somo sharp 
words between himself and Jacob, the two entered 
into a mutual covenant of amity and friendship, and 
Laban returned home [vs. 22—55]. The entire 
history of the relations betwoen Laban and his nephew 
constitutes a dark page in the sacred narrative; but, 
while the policy of tho former is without any excuse, 
alike sinful towards God and man, it would arguo a 
strange ignorance of the order of the Divino proceed- 
ings, not to see that it was overruled by the all-wiso 
God, to teach the latter that his sin at home was 
finding him out, and that the measuro he had meted 
to others was being measured to him again. 


LA'CHISH, a word of disputed meaning; tho name 
of a city of the Amorites. Its king was ono of tho 
five who joined their forces against Gibeon, but were 
defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon. Immediately after, 
the city was captured by Israel (Josh. x. 1—32]. La- 
chish was allotted to Judah [xv. 39]. It was restored 
by Rehoboam as a city of defence [2 Chron. xi. 9]. 
Amaziah fled hither when the conspiracy against him 
became known, but the conspirators followed and slew 
him here [2 Chron. xxv. 27]. The idolatrous proclivi- 
ties of the people are denounced by Micah [i. 13]. 
Sennacherib encamped before the city, and scems to 
have occupied it in the reign of Hezekiah [2 Kings 
xviii. 13, 14]. Three years later, the Assyrians appear 
to have again assailed tho place (2 Kings xviii. 17; xix. 
8]. Nebuchadnezzar attacked, and probably destroyed 
it, 120 years aftor Sennacherib’s last assault (B.C. 590). 
It was, however, re-occupied after tho Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 30]. Eusebius and Jorome say it was seven miles 
south of Eleutheropolis; but modern invostigators 
generally idontify it with Um-Lakhis, a ruin to tho 
south-west of Eleutheropolis, snd mid-way between 
that placo and Gaza. This opinion is objected to by 
Robinson [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. ai), but it is defended by 
Von Raumer, Keil, Van de Velde, Dr. Thomson, Dr. 
Sopp, Mr. Porter, and other lending authorities. Mr. 
Layard and others have found allusions to Lachish 
among the Assyrian monuments, and representations 
of the siego of the city by Sonnacherib [‘‘ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” 149—153}. 

LA'EL, (dedicated) to (od; tho father of Eliasaph, a 
Gershonite [Numb. iii. 24]. 

LA‘HAD, flame; a son of Jahath, named in the 
gencalogical register of 1 Chron. iv. 2. He belonged 
to the tribe of Judah. 


LAHA'I-ROI. [See BEER-LAHAI-ROI. } 
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Y.AHMAM—LAODICEA. 


ES 


H/MAM, place of conflict; a town of Judah, in 
ae copies me asians called “‘ Lahmas” [Josh. xv. 
40). Tho difference arises from confounding the two 
letters, m and s, which in Hebrew are muc aliko (o 
and). Nothing is known of the position of Lahmam. 


H’MI, warrior; a brother of Goliath, who was 
nie by Jair in ono of tho wars with tho Philistines 
{1 Chron. xx. 5]. 

LATISH, strong, or lion-ltke. 1. A place on the 
northern frontier of Palestine, otherwise called Dan 
and Leshom [Judg. xviii. 7; Isa. x. 30]. [Seo Dan 
(1).] 2. The father of Phalti (1 Sam. xxv. 44]. 


LAKE, a largo body of water. The Orientals are 
very prone to apply tho term ‘* sea” to what we should 
call a “lake,” or a “basin.” St. Luko uses the word 
of tho ‘' sea of Galileo” [v. 1, 2; viii. 22, 23, 33]. It 
only occurs elsowhore of the place of futuro puuish- 
ment (Rov. xix. 20; xx. 10, 14, 15; xx1. 8]. 


LA'KUM, a fustness ; a town in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
33]. It is unknown. 


LAMB. Scveral Hebrew words in the Holy Scrip- 
tures are thus rendered in the authorised version. 
Indeed, our translators seem to huve employed the 
term in a somewhat general sense. The animal more 
especially meant, in most instances, was a young ram, 
which was appointed to bo offered in sacrifice, not only 
as a part of the daily ritual, but also on other occasions 
too numerous to bo specified. [Seo Passover, SAcRI- 
FICE.] It is with roference to the sacrificial work 
which Jesus camo to fulfil for the redemption of the 
world, and tho atonement for human sin, that He is 
called ‘‘the Lamb of God” een i, 29, 36]; ‘‘the 
Lamb” [Rev. v. 6; vi. 1, &. 

LA'MECH, powerful. 1. Asonof Methusael, one of 
che antediluvian patriarchs, and the father of Jabal, 
Jubal, and Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 18—22]. Whether the 
practice of polygamy was introduced by him or not, it 
1s impossible to say; but ho is the first person men- 
tioned in Scripture as having more than one wife, 
The address to his wives in vs. 23, 24, is remarkable 
as tho first example of ancient poetry which has como 
down to us; but in tho attempt to give it a definite and 
correct interpretation, the conjectures and learning of 
scholars in all ages have proved themselyes so en- 
tirely at fault, that it would be superfluous to give 
even an outline of their opinions. Josephus [‘‘ Antiq.,” 
i. 2, 2], on what authority is unknown, asserts Lamech 
to have had seventy-seven.sons. 2. A son of Methu- 
selah, and the father of Noah (Gen. v. 25—31]. He 
lived to the age of 777. 


LA'MED, 5, tho twolfth lottor of the Hobrow alpha- 
bet; as a numeral, cquivalont to 30. [See ALPMABET. } 


LAMENTATIONS. [See JEREMIAI, LAMENTA- 
TIONS OF.} 


LAMPS wero of three kinds—for (1) religious, (2 
domestic, and (3) external use. The first wore insert 
in the golden candlestick [see CANDLESTICK] of the 
tabernaclo [Exod. xxv. 37]; also in the candlesticks 
of Solomon’s Templo fp Kings vii. 49). They sym- 
bolise tho guidance of God [2 Sam, xxii. 29], bee by 
a metaphor which is both truco and beautiful, his 
Word is called ‘a lamp” (Ps. exix. ne Those for 
domestic purposes were of a variety of forms. They 
were fed with olivo oil, and tho wick was generally of 
flax. Lamps for use out of doors were often iron pots 
filled with oil, and containing a floating wick [Judg. 


yu. 16, 20]; or merely pieces of linon squeezed into a 
mould of Mee r hold in ono hand, and fed with oil 
from a etl hold in the other hand: these were 
carried at marriage festivals (Matt. xxv. 1], but were 
rather torches than lamps. The following illustration 
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ANCIENT LAMPS, 


A bath oer (Roman period). B, B, B. Sassanian, from Kouyun- 
ix. C, C. Assyrian, from Susa. (British Museum) D. Form of 
Pp, sculptured on tho Egyptian monuments, 


represents ancient lamps. Two Groek words 1n our 
vorsion are rendered ‘‘lamp;" one of which, Aaprac 
(Matt. xxv. 1; John xviii. 3; Acts xx. 8], is any kind 
of lamp, or whatover gives light; and the other, 
Avxvec, *‘ lamp,” is translated ‘‘ candle,” ‘ light,” &c. 
John the Baptist is a ‘‘ burning and shining lamp.” 
St. Peter speaks of a lamp that ‘‘shineth in a dark 
place’’ [2 Peter i. 19]. 


LAODICE'’A, judgment of the le; a city of Asia 
Minor. It was in the province o Vrs ple Pacatiana, 
on the borders of Lydia and Phrygia, upon tho river 
Lycus, a little above its junction with the Mseander. 
It was not far west of Colosse, and about forty miles 
east of Ephesus. In former times it had been called 
Diospolis and Rhoas; but Antiochus II. changed its 
name to Laodicea. It was large and wealthy, and had 
an extensive trade and splendid buildings. n after 
St. Paul’s allusions to it (Col. ii. 1; 1v. 13], it was 
greatly injured by an earthquake; but it recovered its 
previous importance. The Gospel was early planted 
there, and its church is one of the seven enumerated 
by St. John in the Revelation [Rev. iii. 14}, but 
spoken of in terms of severe reprobation. The de- 
struction then threatened has been long accomplished, 
and the city is nowa ruin. Tho Rey. J. Hartley writes 
—‘‘Not a single Christian rosides at Laodicea. No 
Turk, even, has a fixed residence on this forsaken 
aie Infidelity itself must confess that the menace 
of tho Scriptures has been fulfilled” [‘* Researches," 
p. 258}. It has been visited and described by other 
travellers, as by Sir Charles Fellows, who culls it ‘'a 
deserted city” [‘‘ Asia Minor,” p. 210]. The modern 
name is Esky Hissa, or ‘‘old castle.” It is often 


— 


named by ancient authors, and continued for some 
contaries the seat of a bishop. 

From Col. iv. 16 it has been inferred that St. Paul 
wrote an epistle to the Laodiceans; and a spurious 
epistle professing to be tho ono is still extant. Tho 
Apostle directs that his Epistle to the Colossians should 
bo read to tho Laodiccans, and that ‘that from Lao- 
dicea”’ should be read ut Colosse. We must not assumo 
that he had written a special epistle to Laodicca. Somo 
have thought that the Epistle to Philemon is meant, 
while othors think it is that to the Ephesians. In 
support of tho latter viow, it may bo said that tho words 
“at Ephesus”’ (Eph. i. 1] were wanting in somo of tho 
oldest copies, suggesting that if was meant for moro 
places than ono, and that the names were to bo in- 
serted according to the destination of the copies. 
Tertullian informs us that Marcion the heretic affixed 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians tho title of ‘‘ Epistle 
to the Laodiceans.” It appears that Chrysostom and 
Theodoret thought the reference was to an epistlo from 
the Laodiceans, and written by them—a view which is 
represented ‘by tho ancient Syriac yersion—‘‘ And do 
ye read that which has been written from Laodicea” 
({Hug’s ‘‘ Introd. to New Test.,” ii. 436]. Some old 
copyist placed a note at the end of tho First Epistle to 
Timothy, saying that it was written from Laodicea ; 
and this doubtless represents a very old tradition, as 
the words aro found in the Aloxandrian MS., and in 
the Syriac version. In the last named, the words are 
“which has been written from Laodicea”’ — pre- 
cisely tho same as in Col. iv. 16. Amid so many 
different hypotheses, we hardly daro speak decidedly : 
we can only suy that what is now called the Epistle 
to tho Laodiccans is a forgery, and a clumsy ono; 
and that no traco of any knowledgo of a genuine 
epistle of that kind is to be found in tho whole 
circle of Christian literature. [Fabricius, ‘‘ Codex 
Apoc. N, Test,”’}. 


LAPIDOTH, supposod to mean torches; the hus- 
band of Deborah rudy. iv. 4]. Beyond this fact, 
nothing more is known concerning him. 


Tho Hoopoc. 
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translated [Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18], as ‘‘double- 
crested,” and allied to the Syrian /ikuphah, and the 
Egyptian kukuphah, the native name of the hoopoe, 
a& common and remarkable bird in the samo countries, 
and whose crest, as seen in the illustration, is formed 
of two parallel rows of long feathers, 


“ Fixod on his head the crested plumes appear.” 
Croxall'a ** Ovid.” 


Its appellations in all languages (such as epops and 
upupa) Ae to be derived, like cuckoo, from the 
bird’s call. In tho Holy Land tho hoopoe builds fre- 
quently in holes in the pathway; tho earth in such 
places boing trodden down, tho nest is less easily 
invaded by jackuls. 


LASE’A, rugged or bushy; a city on tho south 
sido of Creto, and not far from the Fair Havens [ Acts 
xxvil. 8]. The site and almost the very existence of 
this city have been looked upon as very doubtful; but 
the mystery has been cleared up by discoveries made 
in 1856. e site and ruins were made known to 
Europeans by the Rev. G. Brown, in letters to James 
Smith, Esq., who inserted them in his ‘‘ Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul.” It is a short distance to the 
east of ‘air Havens (see Fain Havens], and close to 
Cape Leonda. Fragments of ruins are washed up by the 
sea waves, and scattered upon the ground to some dis- 
tance away. The ancient name is still preserved by 
the country poople; and this makes it the more re- 
markable that it has remained in obscurity so long. 


LA'/SHA, fissure; an ancient border city of the 
Canaanites (Gon. x. 19]. It is thought to be the 
samo as Calirrhoé, a placo with sulphur baths, on the 
eastern side of the Dead Sea, in Wady Zorka Main. 
This opinion has been adopted by Sectzen, Ritter, and 
other good authorities; but Dean Star’ y supposes 
En-eglaim is meant. Tho site in Wady Zerka Main 
sin rly corresponds with the meaning of the word 
Lasha, and is probably tho true one. 


LASH’ARON. Thoro is some doubt about this 
name. Many think it is a compound, 
signifying ‘‘on the plain,” or ‘‘at 
Sharon.” Jerome took it to mean 
‘‘Sharon,”’ but the Syriac has ‘‘ Nesh- 
ron,” showing that the translators 
viewed it as one word; and so we pre- 
fer to regard it. The only conjecture 
we have met with as to its site, is that 
of Dr. Sepp, who asks if it may not be 
at Latrun, near Amwas [‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
i. 40). Its king was one of the thirty 
Canaanitish rulers conquered by Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 18]. 


LATCHET. Tho latchet, or fastening 
of a shoo (ane, sérokh), is alluded to twice 
in the Old Testament: in Gen. xiv. 23 it 
is spoken of as something valueless, and 
in Isa. v. 27 as @ ne uisite for 
rapid locomotion. In k1. 7, Luke 
iii, 16, and John i. 27, John the Baptist 
speaks of himself as unworthy to untie 
the ‘‘latchet’’ (iudc, Aimas), or thong of 
our Lord's sandals (drodjpara, hypodé- 
mata), Similar proverbial expressions 
have been in uso in all countries to 


LAP’WING. The lapwing of Western Asia is a| denoto comparative unworthiness, 


beautiful bird with a spur on ils wings. Etymologists 
are, however, agreed to read the word dikhiphath, so 
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LA'TLN, the languago of tho Romans [John xix. 
20]. It belongs to what is called the Indo-European 
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family, is closoly allied to the Greek, and more dis- 
tantly rolated to the Sanskrit. It was preceded in 


Italy by several kindrod dialects, as Oscan, Umbrian, | G 


Sabine, &c. ; but of Latin, properly so called, we have 
no example earlier than 200 3.c. (Dwight’s ‘* Modern 
Philology,” 1st series]. 

LATIN VERSIONS. 1. Te OLp Latin VER- 
SI0N.—The ancient Latin versions of tho Scriptures 
originated, not in Rome, or even in Italy, but in 
Africa. This was a point held as a matter of opinion 
by Wetstcin and subsequent scholars; but, since the 
close and critical researches of Cardinal Wiseman, 
the lato Professor Lachmann, and the Rov. B. F. 
Westcott, it has been accepted as a demonstrated fact, 
even by thoso who, like Mr. Scrivener, at first sup- 

sed that it was a mereconjecture. Whatever be the 

istory of the Church in othor lands, in which Latin was 
tho vernacular tongue, it is cortain that in the second 
century there existed ono known version of the Scrip- 
tures in Latin, executed in Africa; and which, so far as 
it was afterwards employed elsewhere, was borrowed 
from that province. It is certain that at Rome itself 
Greek, and not Latin, was the common language of 
the Church in that age; other places in Italy might 
easily have been influenced by the example of Rome ; 
and, indeed, the almost universal spread of Greek 
amongst the educated classes in Rome and other parts 
of Italy, might have almost superseded the necessity 
of a translation for the use of a large portion of the 
converts. Desides this, the Roman Church, from the 
highest to the lowest, was rather Greek than Latin ; 
for at Rome, as is truly remarked by Mr. Westcott, 
‘fas far as we can learn, the mass of tho poorer 

pulation—overywhere tho great bulk of the early 
Ghristiane whe reck, either in descent or in speech. 
Amongst the names of the fifteen bishops of Rome up 
to tho closo of tho second contury, four only aro 
Latin; but in the noxt century tho proportion is 
nearly reversed. . . Even farther west, Greek 
was the common language of Christians. The Churches 
of Lyons and Vienno uscd it in the history of their 
persecutions,” &c. In Africa, however, tho case was 
altogother different; it was a country in which con- 
yorts to the Christian faith were made shortly, as it 
scoms, after the apostolic age; they needed a verna- 
cular version of Holy Scripture, and it was to supply 
this need that the early Latin translation was ria 

Like most of tho other ancient versions of Scripture, 
the old Latin possesses no external history. brigi: 
nating as it did in North Africa, there is tho same 
obscurity resting on its formation as there is on tho 
first planting of the Church in that land. Wo only 
know that in the second century this translation was 
in existence, and from that time we have abundant 
ovidence of its habitual use. It may be well to point 
out that a principal line of proof of its North African 
origin, iy found in tho uso of words and constructions 
such as occur habitually in North African writers, and 
in those only. It is thus that internal evidence com- 
pletely supplies the deficiency of oxternal history. Tho 
writings of Tertullian, at the close of the second cen- 
tury and the beginning of the third, aro decisivo as to 
the general uso of tho old Latin version; and as this 
was the case in North Africa, it shows how it had 
become a kind of received translation ; because that 
province was replete with Christian churches. The 
Jarge number of North African bishops who assembled 
in their synods shows this most decisively. That the 
veraion was a work older than the days of Tertullian 
himeelf, is proved pretty convincingly from the re- 
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marks on it which ho sometimes makes, and the 
manner in which he compares it occasionally with the 


reek. 

In the Old Testament this version (like all in that 
age, except the Syriac) is a rendering from tho LXYX.; 
the New is, of course, from the original Greek. 
Whether all tho books included in the canon were, 
from tho first, part of this version, wo have no means 
of knowing. ere are, however, strong rcasons for 
supposing that the work was not that of one trans- 
lator only. ; 

But it has often been asserted that of the New 
Testament, at least, there wore many Latin transla- 
tions; the proof relied on, as showing this, has been 
supposed facts and supposed testimony. The facts 
aro the different forms in which the old Latin has 
come down to us; the supposed testimony is that of 
Augustine and Jerome. Augustine says that “in 
the early times of the faith, if any one into whose 
hands a Greek copy came supposed himself to possess 
some acquaintance with both lan , he ventured 
to interpret.” Jerome, speaking of tho Gospels, says 
that there were as many varying texts as there wero 
copies (‘‘tot sunt exomplaria quot codices’). But 
neither the facts nor the testimony prove that of 
the old Latin there was more than one actual version ; 
for, if, the varying copies be compared, there will 
always be found a substratum of identity in rendering ; 
so that tho fact becomes the more certain that there 
was one version, and that it was afterwards subjected 
to revision, copyists taking upon themselves to act as 
critics, This explains the statoments of Augustine 
and Jerome. It was not that every one who possessed 
a Greck copy thought of making a new Latin version; 
but such persons were continually trying their skill as 
reviscrs, Augustine points out one revision which ho 
preferred to the others—‘‘ Amongst the interpretations 
thomselves, the /ta/a is preferable to the rest, for with 
clearness of expression it maintains moro verbal oxact- 
ness.” From this mention of Jtala, the name was 
strangely applied to the old Latin as such in all or 
any of its tors; while it is certain that Augustine 
speaks of some one revision, which, from the namo 
that he gives it, and from tho place of his own Chris- 
tian training, was, no doubt, a revision in use in 
Uprat Italy, of which Milan was tho capital. It is 
wholly incorrect to speak of the Old Malic version, 
or to apply this name to anything excopt some ono 
revision of the text. 

Tho old Latin may bo used as o term for the text in 
any of its forms beforo Jeromo’s version of the Old 
Testament and his revision of the New, or even for the 
texts subsequent to the labours of that translator, 
when they are based on the old version and not on his 
revision. 

In tho Gospels we are well furnished with materials 
for learning what tho old Latin version was. The 
Latin MSs. of Vercelli and Verona, both of them, 
appear to bo of the fourth century; the Colbert MS., 
in tho Gospels, though of the cleventh century, con- 
tains a remarkably pure African text. Tho various 
revisions of the old Latin contain manifest proofs that 
tho Greck with which the anciont version was com- 
pared differed considerably from that from which, in 
the second contury, it had been formed. The Codox 
Brixianus of the Gospels (of the sixth century) is a 
valuable specimen of this kind of revision : it is of that 
class which was current in Uppor Italy; and it may 
confidently bo wey as the kind of text to which 
Augustine would have given thename of Jtala. Other 
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MSS, contain portions of the old Latin variously 
revised; in some the text is mado still more in accord- 
ance with ancient Alexandrian Greek MSS., instead of 
the transition stato of the Greek being manifest, as in 
the Codex Brixianus. 

When we get beyond tho Gospels, we find but few 
portions of the old Latin on which wo can definitely 
rely, Of the Catholic epistles, St. James is the only 
ono which wo possess. ‘Tho Acts and St. Paul’s 
rete are doubtfully transmitted in the Latin text 
which accompanies cortain Greck MSS. The version 
of the Old Testament from the Greok has only come 
down to us in fragments. We do, howevor, possess 
the Psalms entire, from their having been retainod in 
liturgical use; and in the Apocrypha some books are 
of the old version. 

Besides the old Latin as a translation, it should be 
noted that certain Greek MSS., such as the Codox 


Bez, have at tho side a Latin version, formed mostly | 


from the accompanying Greek toxt; also, there is at 
least ono Latin MS. of the Gospels (Codex Palatinus at 
Vienna), which seems to have been transcribed from 
the Latin part of a biliugual MS. 


2, THE TRANSLATION AND REVISION OF JEROME.— 
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from that time this work was known as the Latin 
Vulgate, a namo which had once belonged to the old 
version. 

The value of the Latin versions for the critical 
history of the text (of the New Testament especially) 
1s very great; but when it is remembered how, for a 
thousand years, nearly all that the Western nations 

; knew of ae Scripture was deriyod from the Vulgate 
| of Jerome, tho importance of that work must bo felt 
to be beyond any mere critical ostimate. 


3. THE MopERN LATIN VULGATE.—The version of 
Joromo was of course liable to the same accidents of 
| transcription as other works, and this liability became 
a thing greatly increased when, its circulation and use 
became general. In tho latter part of the cighth 
century, ondeayours were made, by our learned 
countryman Alcuin, at the command of Charle- 
magne, to rectify the confusion of supies by preparing 
some which should correctly follow the readings sup- 
posed to bethe best. Of this reconsion there are MSS. 
‘in existence; especially one, which is well known 
| from its being in tho British Museum. At various 
j tines, endeavours of the same kind wore made by 
‘individuals, After the invention of printing, attempts 


The extended profession of Christianity in the fourth were made to edit the Latin Vulgate with some accu- 
ceutury led of necessity to the increased demand for racy and caro; especially is this the case with the 
copies of the Scriptures in Latin as well as in Greek. | edition of Robert Stephens of 1540, founded on a 


This appears to haye been the occasion not only for ' collation of MSS. 
At this time the Latin Vulgate was substantially 


the work of Jerome. It is vain to bring against it 
charges of wilful corruption to suit Romish errors; 
although when mistakes of copyists wero such as 
favoured Romish doctrine, then 1t can be no causo for 
surprise that they were retained, even though ori- 
ginating in accident, An especial instanco of this is 
the reading in Gen. ili. 15, tpsa conteret—‘‘ She shall 
bruise.” 

The antagonistic position in which tho Reformation 

placed the Church of Rome, led to tho decree of the 
Council of Trent, in 1546, declaring the Latin Vulgato 
to be authentic; it was also added, that henceforth it 
| should be printed as correctly as possible, It is not 
unlikely that those who drew up tho decree were but 
little conscious of the existing variations of copies. 
' But various private attempts were made by Nomanists 
to edit accurate revisions of the Vulgate: to none of 
theso, however, could any authority bo ascribed. 
| After waiting moro than forty years, the Church of 
‘Romo receivod, from Pope Sixtus V., in 1589, a 
rovised edition, which that pontiff decreed should be 
alono regarded as authoritative. But although Sixtus 
had caused valuable collations to bo mado in the 
preparation for this edition, the haste with which it 
was completed marred everything. The actual publi- 
, cation of this edition seems to haye taken placo only 
| just before tho death of Sixtus, in August, 1590; and 
in less than two years Popo Clement VII. (his fourth 
successor) issued an edition greatly differing from that 
of Sixtus. Tho preface states that Sixtus, finding the 
errors of his odition, suppressed it, for the purpose of 
issuing what should be moro correct ; this was, how- 
ever, a fiction of Bellarmine for saving the honour of 
the Roman See. A few corrections were introduced 
by Pope Clement; and the result has been that the 
Crete ate Vulgate is the standard text of the Church 
of Rome. The editors, indecd, say that the work had 
not been as perfectly executed as might havo been the 
case; they seom to have claimed simply to do what 
was needel in providing a text for general uso in the 
Church of Bome. 


what has been culled the transitional Greek text, but ! 


also for the many revisions of tho Latin. But tho 
Latin was more fortunate than the Greek New Testa- 
meut, inasmuch as the labour of a, critic was bestowed 
in that very age in checking the continuous altcrations 
of copyists. About the year a.pD. 382, Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome, applied to Jerome to undertake the 
revision of the Gospels. In 384 this was completed, 
aud from Jcrome’s epistle to Damasus we learn why 
it was undertaken, and on what principles. Tho 
copies of the Gospelsin Latin had me so corrupted 


that whut belonged to one was now found blended | 


with another. He therefore set forth the four Gospels 
amended by a collation of ancient Greek MSS. ; but 
lest the revision should too much depart from the 
accustomed reading, he professed only to correct what 
affocted the senso, allowing other things to remain as 
they were. In tho twenty-one years which followed 
this revision of tho’ Guspels, Jeromo was principally 
occupied with tho Old Testament. At first he only 
intended to revise the Latin with tho Greek LXX.; 
but he afterwards carricd out a far moro important 
work—the actual translation of the whole from the 
original Hebrew. During the same time ho also 
seems to have revised the rest of the New Testament, 
in which, however, there was far less to be dono than 
been the case in the Gospels; for that part had 
boen less altered by revisers, and the Greck text of tho 
Gospels, in its transition state, was far more formed, 
and thus had affected the Latin in a mannor which 
neither was nor could be tho caso with tho Epistles. 
Both in the Old Testament and tho New, the work 
of Jeromo found a gradual acceptanco in the Western 
Church. For about two centuries both it and the 
old Latin were employed; and this fod to tho forma- 
tion of a anixed text, found in sumo MSS., in which 
renderings of Jerome ond those of tho old Latin are 
blended together. At length, about tho year 600, 
Jerome’s Old Testament, translated from the Hobrew 
{except the Psalms, which, for liturgical roasons, 
wero his recension of the LXX.), and his revision 
cf the New, were adopted in the West so fully, that 
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In tho editions of Jerome's works by Martianay and 
Poujet (1693), and by Vallarsi a, his version is 
given from MSS., so that, on the whole, it stands in a 
more correct form than it does in the authorised 
Clementine text. That text, however, is the one 
which is everywhere printed and used in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and from it, with all its errors (such 
as Gen. iii. 15), are the Romish vernacular versions 
overywhecre made. 

There aro, however, excellent materials for exhibit- 
ing the version of Jeromo just ns he must have left it. 
The Codex Amiatinus, at Florenco (the valuo of which 
was known to Archbishop Usshor), is probably the 
most valuable MS, which contains it; of this the New 
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Testament was transcribed and 
dorf. This was one of the MSS. collated by tho 
censors employed by Sixtus V. About the year 1830, 
Ungarelli, a Barnabite monk, met with the colla- 
tions prepared for the Sixtine edition; he became 
very desirous that they should be published, so as to 
form a basis for the critical revision of the Vulgate ; 
his death, in 1845, provented his carrying out tho 
design ; but Vercellone, to whom he gave his papers, 
has, with the sanction of the present Pope, commenced 
the publication of these and other collations. These 
may be a step towards an effective revision of tho 
Vulgate by Romanists. 

Tho editor seems to have been somewhat moved to 
emulation by what has been done for the Greek text 
of the New Testamont. ‘' What shall wo say of the 
text of the New Testament, which many writers, from 
Laurentius Valla and John Mill to Constantine Tis- 


pacts by Tischen- ; 


chondorf, Tregelles, and Lachmann, have ulmost 
buried with various readings? Do not all who 
are well informed own that very abundant fruit has 
thence arisen?” [p. xvi.] This example, even though 
connected with tho names of Protestants, Vercellone 
follows with Papal sanction ; though without a special 
commission /e would not contemplate the responsi- 
bility of making an actual revision. He does, how- 
ever, very fully own and demonstrate the inaccuracy 
of the common Latin text in such places as Gen. iil. 
15. Indoed, it seems hard to suppose that that 
passage can over be again defended. Thus the publi- 
cation of Vercellone will, when completed, supply 
valuable materials for after use, 
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LATTICE, a word which occurs only threo times in 
our version, and in each instance represents a different 
Hebrew term. In Judg. v. 28 wo read that Sisera’s 
mother ‘‘ looked out at a window, and cried through the 
lattice.” Mere the word a2 (eshnabh) applies to the 


open-work covering of the window, which at once 
secured privacy, and secured the ventilation of the 
apartment. Another use of sucha device would be 
the exclusion of an excess of light. In Proy. vii. 6 
the same word is translated ‘‘casement,” but probably 
the word nearest to it in actual meaning is “ ven- 
tilator.” In 2 Kings i, 2 Ahaziah is eaid to have 
fallen down ‘‘ through a lattice in his upper chamber.” 
Here the word naa (stbhakhah) means a kind of open 


work, like net-work, or trellis-work; and probabl 
Ahaziah was leaning against a shutter of this deechs J 
tion, when it gave way, and precipitated him to 
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ground. In the third case [Song of Sol. ii. 9}, the | 
word 18 0°39 (chdrakim), and means tho same as the} 


preceding. Such contrivances havo always been 
common in hot countries; and the foregoing illustra- 
tion meprecgn te a lattice, as used at present in the East. 
[See Winpow. } 


LA'VER, properly, something to wash in, and 
applied to various kinds of open vessels used for such 
ses. There was a laver of brass in the taber- 
nacle, for Aaron and his sons to wash their hands and 
feet [Exod. xxx. 18—20; xxxviii. 8; xl. 7, 11, 20; 
Lev. viii. 11). _ There was in Solomon’s Temple a 
large laver, called the ‘‘ molten sea,” which was a mag- 
nificent piece of work, intended for ablutions [1 Kings 
vil. 23—26]; and there were also ten other lavers, 
all standing on bases (1 Kings vii. 27—43; 2 Chron. 
iv. 6, 14]. These lavers were destroyed by Ahaz, or, 
at least, much mutilated (2 Kings xvi. 17]; and, in 
the end, what remained was broken up and taken to 
Babylon. The word rendeted ‘‘washing” in Titus 
iii. 5 properly signifies a layer; but it 1s, of course, 
employed in a figurative senso, and cannot refer to 
either a baptistery or a font, because such things were 
not then in use. 

LAW, in the Hebrew nA (torah), derived from the 
root av (ydrah), *‘ to cast or throw; ” but in Hiphil, 
‘‘to point out, to direct, to lead: ” in the Greek, »édpo¢ 
nomos), from vipw (nemd), ‘ to distribute, or appoint.” 

word denotes, in either caso, a positive command, 
issuing from an adequate and recognised authority, 
and regulating, from without, the action of ita subjects. 
Its Scriptural uses are two. First, it is used, generally 
with the articlo, but not always, for the Mosaio law. 
Secondly, it is employed in a somewhat wider sense, 
as when St. Paul speaks of the heathen being ‘*a law 
to themselves,” although even hero the primary signi- 
fication of the word is enlarged, but not lost, 

1. The Lawouf Mosea.—This consisted of two portions, 
clearly separated from each other in one point of 
view, and intimately identified in another. It 1s neces- 
sary that the points of differenco and tho points of 
unity should equally bo borne in mind; for half a 
truth becomes an error. In point of fact, great con- 
fusion of thought and serious misapprchensions have 
arisen from sceing one side of the question only, and 
not harmonising both sides in ono complete conception. 

The two parts of the Law consist of the Decalogue, 
or Ten Commandments, and sundry religious and 
ethical precepts [comparo Deut. vi. 5; Matt. xxit. 
36—39], on the one side, and the whole mass 
of ritual and ceremonial enactments given to the 
people of Isracl on the other. Tho distinction has 
commonly been expressed by the terms ‘‘ moral” and 
* positive "—-terms which cannot be so sharply sepa- 
rated as somo have thought, but havo really a very 
close relation to each other. The meaning of tho words 
will be best oxplained when some other elements of 
the question have first been taken into account. __ 

That the Decalogue stands in a different position 
from the rest of the iat is shown by several considera- 
tions:—1, These commandments alone were uttered 
by the immediate voice of God himself, amid the 
thunderings, and lightnings, and voices that accom- 
panied the descent of the Deity upon Sinai. This 
unparalleled display of the Divine majesty cannot, 
without blasphemy, be supposed to havo been without 
an object; and this object must have been to impress 
the Hebrew people with an adequato sense of the 
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divine glory of the Lawgiver, and of the strict justice 
and intinite power which would enforce obedience. 
All the rest of the Law was communicated by God to 
Moses, and by him made known to the peoplo. But 
the Ten Commandments were uttered by God himself, 
as is seen from Exod. xx, 19, where tho people are 
described as saying to Moses, ‘‘Speak thou with us, 
and we will hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we 
die.” The Decalogue alone is therefore introduced by 
the formula, ~God spake these words.” 2. It was 
not only spoken by God, but also written by Him 
on durable tables of stone, in contrast with the other 
enactments, which were written in the *‘ book of the 
covenant” by Moses, at the command of God, but not 
by God himself. It has been abundantly shown that 
the selection of the tables of stone did not arise from 
any absence of writing materials; for these were 
familiarly known in Egypt, both in the use of papyrus 
and of skins, and must consequently have been known 
to the Jews of the Exodus. It must have arisen, con- 
sequently, from a moral p @, in order to intimato, 
the nature of the matcrial employed, the perpetual 
ligation of the commandments. 3. The number of 
n. a similar significance. It would evidently have 
been easy to divide the commandments, especially those 
of tho first table, otherwise. In point of fact, they have 
been differently divided, as by the modern Jews. 
Almost all writers admit a symbolical meaning in tho 
number ten. Bahr says, ‘‘ The ten, by virtue of the 
general laws of thought, shuts up the series of primary’ 
numbers, and comprehends all in itself. The whole 
numeral system consists of so many decades (tens), 
and the first decado is the typo of this endless repeating 
series.” A fact of the samo character is that the com- 
mandments were written on both sides of the tables, 
so as not to admit the possibility of adding any more 
pasea XxXxil. 15]. 4. rau rince igs used of the Deca- 
ogue, such as is not used ot any other portion of the 
Law. Tor instance, it is called ‘‘ the ten words’’ (Exod. 
xxxiy. 28 (murg.); Deut. iv. 13; x. 4(marg.)]; ‘‘the 
covenant” [Iixod. xxxiv. 28; Deut. iv. 13; 1 Kinga 
vili. 21; 2 Chron, vi. 11, &c.]. The tables aro called 
‘* the tables of the covenant,” and their contents ‘'the 
words of the corenant;” while in the New Testament 
they are described as ‘‘ the commandments” (ai évrodui, 
hai evnie) (Luke xviii. 20]. 5. The Decalogue was 
honoured by the position assigned to tho two tables 
of the J.aw in tho ark in the Holy of Holies, and 
which was therefore called the ‘ark of tho covenant” 
(Deut. xxxi. 26]. Above thia ark was the mercy- 
seat and the wings of .the cherubim, over which 
dwelt the shekinah, or visiblo glory of God. It is 
difficult to conceive an arrangement moro full of 
solemn significance, or better calculated to indicate 
the solemnity and obligation of the ten command- 
ments. 6. Theso commandments are distinguished 
by their own character, as expressed in the word 
‘“moral,”’ in contrast with the other positive enact- 
ments of the Law. By ‘‘moral” is meant, that they 
have their origin in the essential relations between 
God and man, and the inalienable wants of human 
nature. It is not intended that unassisted human 
reason could nocessarily have discovered them, but 
that, now they are discovered, wo are able to recog- 
nise their harmony with tho relations revealed to 
subsist between God and man. By “‘ positive,” on tho 
contrary, is meant that the cnactments dorive their 
authority solely from tho will of the onacter, and that 
they aro such as we cannot seo to have peculiar moral 
fitness in themselves, either prior to or independent of 
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tho will which onacted them and the purposes to which 
they were directed. Thus, the unity of God being 
once accepted, his solo title to worship and trust, as 
expressed in tho first commandment; tho sin of paying 
to dumb idols tho reverence due to tho Invisible, as 
oxprossed in tho sccond commandment; tho duty of a 
reverential uso of tho Divino titles, as oxpre-sed im the 
third commundmont; and tho obligation of worship, 
and the necessity of setting a stated portion of timo 
apart for it, as expressed in tho fourth commandment, 
can all bo seen to grow out of the relation subsisting 
between the Creatur and a creature, constituted as 
man is. So, in the socond table, all the conmandmonts 
spring naturally from the mutual relations of man 
with man, and tho reciprucal obligations arising from 
them. But no such moral fitness antecedently to the 
command can be recognised by us in tho order of the 
sacrifices, the furniture of the tabernacle, the dress of 
the priesthood, and tho details of the Mosaic ritual. 
Of the latter wo aro now able to sce tho object 
and meaning; but the obligation to observe them 
must hayo arisen from no inuute instincts of the con- 
science, but wholly and solely from reverence to the 
Being by whom they wero commanded. It is con- 
ceivable that the moral precepts of tho Decalogue 
might more or less havo n discovered, without a 
royelation, by reason and conscience; but in the case 
of the positive precepts, such a discovery would have 
been plainly impossible. We have already said that 
‘the mural and positive elements in the Law are mu- 
tuully dependent to a greater degree than is ordinarily 
recognised ; but tho substantial distinction nevertheless 
remains in all its force 
When, therefore, we turn to tho New Testament, and 
find that in some passages the Law is declared to havo 
an abiding obligation, while in other passages it is 
spoken of as obsolete, this division of the Law into two 
parts onables us to interpret these passages consistently 
with each other. It is a primo canon of all Scriptural 
interpretation, that the harmony of tho whole reve- 
lation must be maintuined. 1f thore are two series 
of passages, cach of which contains a clear state- 
mont relutive to some common topic, that interpreta- 
tion alono can bo true which harmonises tiem both. 
For instance, Scripture contains a series of texts de- 
claratory of tho human nature of our Lord; it also 
contaius another serics of toxts declaratory of his 
Divino nature: that interpretation only can bo true 
which comprises both series, as the orthodox view re- 
lative to the person of Christ really does, for it main- 
tains the existence of tho humun naturo and tho 
existence of the Divino in the one indivisible person of 
Jesus Christ. The same canon applies to the present 
case. We find a serics of texts which recognise the 
Law as a thing of porpetaal life and obligation. Such 
is tho declaration of our Lord: ‘‘Think not that I 
am come to destroy the Law, or tho prophets : I am not 
como to destroy, but to fulfil. Lor verily I say unto 
you, I'll heayen and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the Law, till all be fulfilled” 
(Matt. v. 17, 18]. ‘Tho teaching of the apostles con- 
tains passuges entirely consonant with this, as Rom. 
iii. 31; xiii. 10; 1 Cor, ix. 20,21; Gal. v.14; James i. 
25; 11. 8—12. But we find also another series of pas- 
sages in which tho Law is declared to have passod 
away, such ag Gal. iy, 3,9; v. 1; Heb. vii. 18, The 
explanation of both sories of passages is natural and 
consistent. ‘The moral law still romains, and is of 
perpera! obligation; the ritual and ceremonial law 
passed away, now that the substance of which it 


was but tho shadow has beon mado known in the 
perfect work of Christ (Heb. viii. 5; x. 1]. 

It must, however, be observed that there aro a con- 
siderable number of posenee to which this expla- 
nution is inapplicable, such as Rom. vi. 14; vu. 6. 
In these and similar passages, the contrast 18 not be- 
tween the substanée of redemption in Christ and the 
typical shadows which prefigured it under the Law, but 
between tho covenant of works and tho covenant of 

race [see COVENANT]: ‘‘ Yo aro not under the Law, 
at under graco” [Rom. vi. 14]. Here, therefore, the 
authority of the Law is declared in some sense to have 
ceasod, and yet oxegetical considerations show that the 
word “law” denotes the moral, not the ceremonial law. 
We have thus two other series of contrasted pas- 
sages in which the same part of the Law is referred 
to, the one (already quoted) declaring its perpetual 
obligation, tho other declaring its obligation to have 
ceased. ‘The same canon of interpretation must hold 
good in this caso as in the former. Tho harmonious 
interpretation will be found by taking into considera- 
tion the context and general bearing of the argument 
in theso passages. We are thus enabled to seo in what 
respects the moral law has ceased to be obligatory, 
ial in what respects it still abides. 

(1.) It has ceased to be obligatory as a means of 
justification. Tho terms of the old Law were, ‘‘ Do this 
and live; do it not, and die.” ‘* Through the weakness 
of tho flesh”’ [Rom. viii. 3]—that is, through the corrup- 
tion of human nature—it was impossible for any man 
to keep tho Law so porfectly as to save himself by it; 
for he that broko tho Law in one point was guilty of all 
(James ii. 10]. Hence it was impossible for the Law 
‘to give life,” and the anxious conscience was ex- 
cluded from all reliance on human work, and shut up to 
fuith in the atoning morits of the Redeemer. It has 
coased oqually to bo the instrument and spring of 
sanctification. Under the old dispensation, holiness 
was sought in an exact fulfilment of the command- 
ments. Thus St. Paul declares himself to have been, 
3 touching the righteousness which is in tho Law, 
blameless”” [Phil. iii. 6]. But under the Gospel, the 
spring of holiness is found in a nature regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost, and producing ‘‘ that love which is tho 
fulfilling of the law” [Rom. xii. 10]. Itis not intended 
to deny tho true work of the Spirit of God on the saints 
of the old covenant, or the spiritual character of thoir 
obedience, but only that the abovo constituted the dis- 
tinctive doctrinal differences of the two dispensations. 

(2.) The Law still abides as a convincer of sin, as the 
claim of God upon his people, the sword of justice over 
the head of the transgressor, the thunders of Sinai to 
those who reject the cross of Calvary. It still sarves 
the office of a schoolmaster (xaJaywyé¢) to bring men 
to Christ, when, on a comparison of their own lives 
with the Law as spiritually understood [Rom. vii. hh 
they find themselves ‘‘ concluded under sin.” It sti 
remains also as a rulo of life even over converted 
men, as expressed, for instance, in Rom. xiii. 8—10. 
This is donied by persons with antinomian ten- 
dencies, as by tho body of religionists called the 
Brethren, in whom excellent intentions exist side by 
side with much unsound theology: they do not scruple 
to say that a converted man has nothing to do with tho 
Law. It is not casy to know exactly what is intended 
by the expression. If it is meant to teach that, after 
conversion, @ man's nature becomes a sufficient guido 
for all practice, it amounts to the assertion that sanc- 
tification is absolute and perfect—an assertion not more 
plainly contradictory to the clear teaching of Scripture 
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than it is to the commonest experience of life. If it is 
meant that acts dono after conversion aro no longer 
sinful, because done by tho elect, the assertion amounts 
to thorough antinomianism. 

But while the Law, regarded from the standpoint of 
Christianity, is divided into two parts, ono abiding to 
all time and tho other obsolete, it must be remembered 
that, regarded from tho standpoint of the Jew, the 
whole Law alike, moral and ceremonial, constituted but 
one indivisible code. The various enactments of this 
codo udmit of ready classification [sce Laws or Moses]; 
though for the Divine purposes they were intermingled, 
£043 to admit of no separation or distinctions of greater 
or less authority, they yot formed ono complete and 
indivisible codo. In this codo tho Decalogue fills a 

laco analogous to that of our Lord’s Sermon on tho 

ount under the New Testament dispensation : it 
declares tho rovealed standard of holiness, to the attain- 
ment of which tho other enactments were to be instru- 
mental, A discussion of the purposes accomplished by 
the wholo Taw constitutes a subject far too wide 
for the limits assigned to this article. They may 
be very variously classified. It must suffice here 
to say that thoy were —/(1.) Religious; that is, 
tho Luw constituted a revelation of God’s will to man 
in those great fundamental principles of all holiness to 
which the conscience clearly witnesses, and which 
could be readily understood by an imperfoctly.oducated 
and civilised people. (2.) Prophetic! Supplying tho 
religious wants of the present, the Law was at the same 
time directed to prepare the way for the fuller revela- 
tion of the future, and thoso distinctivo doctrines of 
sin, atonement, and regencration which constitute tho 
very essence of Christianity. (3.) Political; that is, 
as directed to the nation to whom it was first givon, 
tho Law was intended to secure the continuance of the 
nation in its distinctive form, its scparation as the 
appointed trustce of God’s truth, and the line from 
which the Messiah should take flesh, from all other 
nations, (4.) Disciplinary. Tho Law constituted an 
epoch in the history of tho world, for it enunciated 
principles for tho regulation both of the social relations 
of man with man, and of his civil and political rights 
and duties, which havo influencod to an enormous 
extent tho subsequent legislation of the world. This 
interesting quostion will bo found fully discussed in 
Marwden’s * Influence of the Mosaic Codo,” and Pro- 
fessor Wines’ ‘‘Cominentaries on tho Law of Moses.”’ 

2. The term “law” has been used in a looser 
sense, which may be called its philosophical sense. 
Tus, wo speak of physical law, and tho uniform action 
of law has become ono of the most prominent pleas of 
modern rationalism. Lenco it is argued that there is 
no room left for miracle in tho government of tho 
wold. In other words, tho Creator is deprived of his 
right of free action in his own creation. This question 
will be found more fully discussed under another 
article. (Seo Mrracte.} For the present, it will be 
secn that an immenso divergence soparates this usago 
of the word from that constitution of an external law 
by a recognised competent authority, which has already 
Leon stated to bo its proper and etymological sense. It 
must be brictly noted, mcanwhilo, that to this philo- 
sophical use of the term ‘‘law” Scripture gives no 
countenaneo. The expression ‘‘tho law of nature 
does not occur; tho liens of St. Paul, ‘‘do by 
nature the things containcd in the law,” and ‘‘aroa law 
to themsclves,” widely differing from it. Evenif these 
words were considered to be equivalents to the phraso 
“law of naturo,” the sense would still differ toto celo 
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from that of modern rationalism. For naturo in the 
Biblo only expresses ono sphere of God’s operations ; 
and hore, as in the sphere of grace, the sovereignty of 
his will and the omnipotence of his power aro ever set 
forth as the sole originating cause and the sole efficient 
agent of all results. 


LAWS OF MO’SES. In classifying the laws of 
Moses, we find them naturally fall undor ono of three 
principal divisions—religions, domestic, and political. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Morin.—The Ten Commandments, with all the re- 
quirements and prohibitions involved in them. 

1, Worship of the Lord God only [Exod. xx. 3].— 
Tho love of enjoined [Deut. yi. 5]. All worship 
of false gods interdicted [Mxod. xxiii. 24]. Enticers 
to, and thoso guilty of such worship, to be stoned 
[Deut. xiii. 6, &c.; xvii. 2—7]. Idolatrous cities 
to bo destroyed [Deut. xiii. 13—18]. 

2. Images of the true God, or of false gods, con- 
domned (Exod. xx. 4, 5; Deut. iv. 15—18].—Images 
to be destroyed [Exod. xxiii. 24]. Prophecy in the 
name of a false god punished with stoning [ Deut. 
xiii, 1—5], as also falso prophecy in the namo of the 
true God [ Deut. xviii. 20, 22]. 

3. Tho mane of the Divine name.—Blasphomy 
punished with death [ Lev. xxiv. 10—14, &c.]. Perjur 
prohibited, and its punishment reserved by God sixods 
xx. 7}. Profanity, falso presen Ley. xix. 12], breach 
of vows [Numb. xxx. 2], and lying [Lev. xix. 11] 
prohibited. 

4, Observance of Saboath, and, undor the Mosaic 
dispensation, of all Divinely-appointed holy days.— 
Man gathoring sticks on the Sabbath put to deuth 
(Numb. xv. 35}. Manna could not be gathered [Ixod. 
Xvi. 22—30]. 

5. Reverence of parental and other human authority. 
—One cursing or striking father or mother, to bo 

unished capitally [Exod. xxi. 15, 17]; also a ro- 
Paltious, obstinate, or drunken son [Deut. xxi 18— 
21}. Rulers not to bo revilod [Exod. xxii. 28]. Tho 
old to bo honoured [Lev. xix. 32]. 

6. Sanctity of human lifo.—Wilful murderer pun- 
ished with inovitablo death [Exod. xxi. 14]. Homi- 
cide or man-laughter, when committed without enmity 
(Numb. xxxvy. 22], or revengo (Exod, xxi. 13], by 
inistako [Numb. xxxv. 11, 15], or by accident [Deut. 
xix. 5], was punishable with death by the noxt of kin, 
unless tho homicide found sanctuary. [Soe CiTIEs oF 
Rervuot.} To killa burglar at night, would be justi- 
fiable; but if in tho day, would bo punishable (Exod. 
xxii. 2, 3]. Tho master whose slive died under his 
rod was punished [Exod. xxi. 20, 21]. An ox killing 
a man was slain; and if the owner knew of his pro- 
pensity, ho himself was put to death; but if not so 
aware, meroly paid a fine (Exod. xxi, 23—32]. When 
a manu was found dead from an unknown cause, the 
eldors of tho nearest city solemnly asserted their in- 
nocenco [Deut. xxi. 1—9]. ‘To prevent accidont, 
battlements were to be made to houses [Deut. xxii. 8]. 
Hatred of a brother, the principlo of murder, is con- 
domned [Lev. xix. 17], Tho condemnation of suicide 
is involved in tho terms of this law. 

7. Chastity.—Adultery (Lev. xx. 10], unnatural of- 
fences [Ley. xviii. 22, 23), and rapo of betrothed or 
matried women [ Deut. xxii. 23—27], were punished with 
doath. Ono seducing an unmarried and unbetrothed 
woman must marry her without power of divorce ; or if 
she refused to marry him, was to pay a fine [Deut. xxi. 
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28, 29]. Women proved to have Leon unchaste before 
marriuge, 
rmitted, ‘ 
ormer husband [Deut. xxiv. 4]. A priest’s daughter, 
if guilty of fornication, was to be burned (Lev. xxi. 
9]. An immodest woman to lose her hand (Deut. 
xxy. 12]. Illegitimate children not to enter the con- 
egation till the tenth generation [Deut. xxiii. 2). 
inen and woollen garments not to be worn, and 
divers seeds not to be sown in tho same field (Lev. 
xix. 19; Dont. xxii. 9,11]. [See Woot, WooLLen. 

$. Sanctity of property.— Man-stealing, for tae 
purpose of using or selling the stolen as a slave, if a 
free-born Hebrew, to be punished with death (Exod. 
xxi, 16]. Ono appropriating or injuring pro 2s 
entrusted, or found, to restore double its value . 
xxii. 7—9], or one-fifth moro than its value, if pos- 
session had been first denied and then acknowledged. 
In other cases of theft (except that of a burglar at 
night, whose hfe might be taken), restitution was 
required ; twofold for a sheep or an ass, if recovered 
ahve; aud fourfold for a sheep, and fivefold for an 
ox, if slain before recovered (Exod, xxii. 1—4]: if the 
thief could not make restitution, he was sold as a 
slave [Exod. xxii. 3]. Damage done by trespass or 
fire to be repaid [Exod. xxu.6—9]. Judges were 
not to receive bribes; and strangers were not to be 
oppressed (Exod. xxiii. 8, 9]. Landmarks were not 
to be removed [Deut. xix. 14; xxvii. 17]. Strayed 
animals were to be kept till returned to the owner 
(Deut. xxii. 1, 2]. Cheating was condemned (Lev. 
xix. 11]. 

9. Sivetit of character and truthfulness in respect 
to others.—False testimony forbidden, and puni 
by the infliction of the punishment sought to be 
brought on -the erey accused [Exod. xx. 16; 
Deut. xix. 16—19]. All false reports and talebear- 
ing prohibited [Lev. xix. 16]. Slander of a wife’s 
chastity punished with fine and scourging [Deut. xxii. 
18, 19). 

10. .Requiring contentment and charity, forbidding 
discontent, envy, and inordinate desires.—Money to be 
lent to the poor without usury or increase [Exod. 
xxii. 25]. Raiment to be pledged for the day only 
Exod. xxii. 26]. Offerings to be made willi gl 

Exod. xxv. 2]. Help afforded to an enemy fEaed, 
xxiii. + Wages not to be detained at night [Lev. 
xix. 13). 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND CEREMONIAL.—Priests to offer 
sacrifices ; to judge of uncleanness [ Lev. xiv.], of con- 
troversies [Deut. xxi. 5]; to consecrated for the 
work (Exod. xxix.; Lev. viii.]; if deformed, not to 
minister [Lev. xxi. 17, &c.]; not to marry widow, 
divorced woman, harlot, profane, or stranger [ ver. 14] ; 
not to uncover their heads, rend their clothes, or drink 
wine when going into the tabernacle (Lev. x. 6, 9}. 
Their maintenance abe by tithes [Numb. xxxi. 28, 
41] and portions of sacrifices [Lev. vii. 6, 10, 33, 34; 
Deut. xviii. 3, 4]. The high priesthood hereditary. 
See Hich Priest, Prigest.] Levites not to sacrifice 

Numb. iv. 13, 16]; but to and carry taber- 
nacle and sacred things [Numb. i. 51; iv.], to receive 
tithes (Numb. xviii. 20, 26; Neh. x. 37, 38], to guard 
national treasures [1 Chron. xxvi. 20], to in 
festivals (Deut. xvii. 9, 12], to havo cities with 
suburbs [Numb. xxxy. 2], and sums for redemp- 
tion, of firstborn [Numb. xviii. 15, 16]; Kohathites 
not to minister till thirty years old, others not till 
twenty-five (Numb. iy. 30; viii. 24. 25]. [See 
LEVITEs. ] 


to be stoned [Deut xxii. 13—21]. Divorce | devoted to 
but a divorced woman not to re-marry her | or goats 
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Sacrificee.—1. Bloody. (1.) Holocausts, wholly 
God, consisting of bullocks, males of sheep 
; or, in cxse of poverty, of turtledoves or young 
pigeons [Lev. i. 3, 10, 14]. (2.) Peace and thank-offer- 
ings, to consist of animals or bread, part to be burned, 
other parts to bo eaten, which latter were waved to 
and fro, and hence called wave-offerings and heave- 
offerings [Exod. xxix. 26, 27; Lev. in. 16; Numb. 
xviii. 11, 24, 28). (3.) Sin offering, consisting of sin 
and burnt offering, accompanied with restitution [ Lev. 
iv. 2—10], for sins of ignorance and for involuntary 
uncleanness (Lev. iv., v.]. (4.) Trespass offering, 
little differing from sin sgh except, eho , In 
there being cause for doubt whether sin or had 
not been committed [Ley. v. 17, 18]. Animals sacri- 
ficed were to be clean and free from blemish [ Lev. iii. 
1—6; xxii. 17—25), never under the yoke [Numb. 
xix. 2], salted before being burned [{Lev. 1i. 13], 
offered at the place chosen by God [Deut. xii. 14}, 
willingly [Lev. xxii. 29]. 2. Bloodless. (1.) Meat 
offerings, consisting of bread, meal, cakes, ears of 
corn, with oil, and free from leaven and honey, 
seasoned with salt, which, in case of poverty, might 
be a substitute for holocausts [ Lev. ii. 13; vi. 14—18]. 
(2). Drink offerings accompany the above [Exod. xxix. 
40; Lev. xxiii. 13, &c.]. 

Oblations, such as shewbread [Exod. xxv. 30], 
incense [Exod. xxx. 34, 36], firsttruits of fruit and 
animals [Exod. xxii. 29; Numb. xviii. 12, 13; Deut. 
XXvi. 2). tithes (Numb. xviii. 21—29]. rifices 
were to be offered every morning and evening [ Exod. 
xxix. 39; Lev. vi.9; Numb. xxviii. 4], every Sabbath 
(Numb. xxviii. 9, 10), every new moon, or first da 


ed | of every month (Numb. xxviii. 11, 14], yearly at the 


passover [Exod. xxiii. 15], feast of Pentecost [ver. 16], 
of ceca (ver. 16], and at the great Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi.]. Special sacrifices were offered 
at the consecration of priests [Exod. xxix. 1—37], at 
expiration of Nazarite vow (Numb. vi. 13, af at 
cleansin, eee {Lev. xiv.], at purification of women 
after childbirth (Lev. xii.]. 

Timea and Seasons.—The Sabbath [Exod. xx. 10, 
11}; feast of new moon (Numb. x. 10; xxviii. 11, 
14]; the great festivals (Passover [Exod. xii. 12, 14], 


Pentecost [Exod. xxxiy. 22], Tabernacles [Ley. xxiil 
34—43)); Day of Atonement (Lev. xxiii. 27—30]; the 
ee ear [Exod. xxiii. 11]; the Jubilee [Lev. 
xxv. 8—10]. 


Places and Things.—The tabernacle [Exod. xl. 34, 
35), with its ark, furniture, altar (Exod. xxv., xxvii., 
xxx.], holy =e (Exod. xxviii. 29; Deut. xii. 26}, 
sacred fire {Lev. vi. 13]. Groves not to be considered 
— oe ee 21). 

ersons and Animals.—The whole nation od. xix, 

6; Ley. xi. 44); tho first-born [Exod. xiii. ng ren 
and priests (see LEviTes, Prrests}; first-born of 
animals, and first-fruits [Deut. xxvi.]. To maintain 
sanctity of persone, thoro were—1. Ceremonies of 
80 tion, as circumcision, expulsion from the camp, 
&c.; of purification (Exod. xxx. 26; Ley. viii. 10, 11; 
Numb. xix. 10, &c,], for the unclean by the leprosy 
seo Lerrosy] (Numb. v. 2—4), and by various minor 

efilements [Lev. xi. 33; xv. 12; Numb. xix. 15). 
2. Laws prohibiting the use of certain food called 
unclean (Ley. xi.; Deut. xiv.], and improper mar- 
riages (Lev. xviii., xx.]. 

Ubligations.—Oaths permitted on solemn occasions 
(Lev. vi. 3; xix. 12]; vows not to be broken, but to be 


omy! by persons capable of performing them [Numb. 


DOMESTIC. 


_ Betrothal bofore marriage sanctioned (Deut. xx. 7]; 
infidelity after betrothal looked on as adultery [Dout. 
xxii. 23, 24]; wife and children so subject ee hustend 
as not to be able to make a vow without his sanction 
(Numb. xxx, 3, 16); wife could be divorced [ Deut. xxiv. 
4]. First-born had double pores of ostate [Deut. xxi. 
17];_sons could be capitally punished (Deut. xxi. 18 
—21]; daughters shared estate if there were no sons, 
bat were obliged to marry in their own tribe [Numb. 
xxvii. 1, 8). Children were to be instructed in the 
Law (Deut. vi. OE passages of Law to be written on 
garments, &c. [Numb. xv. 38]. A surviving brother 
was expected to marry deceased brother's wife, and 
the issue, if any, to be treated as the children of 
deceased brother (Deut. xxv. 5]. No provision was 
made for widows further than that they wero to be 
treated kindly (Exod. xxii. 22—24]. Slaves were 
acquired by ca ey [Deut. xx. 14], by debt [Dout. 
xv. 12), theft (Exod. xxii. 2, 3], and birth. If 80 
struck by their master that they died, tho master was 
to bo punished (Exod. xxi. 20, 21]; or so that they 
lost an eye or tooth, were to have freedom [Exod. xx1. 
26, 27). They were to rest on tho festivals [Exod. xx. 
10; Deut. v. 14]. If betrothed to master or master’s 
son, to be treated as if free born; if betrothed but 
not married, to go free [Exod. xxi. 8—11]. Hebrow 
slaves to go free at sabbatical year [Exod. xxi. 1, 6; 
Deut. xv. 12—18] and year of jubilce, unless they 
referred to remain in slavery [Exod. xxi. 5, 6]. No 

ebrew could bo a slave to an alicn ee xxv. 47— 
55]; a fugitive slave to be treated kindly [Deut. xxiii. 
15, 16], but an alien slave always to remain in slavory 
{lev. xxv. 45, 46}. 

Food,— Divided into clean and unclean (Lev. xi. 1 
5 RAT Consecrated portions of animals, and animals 
that had died of disease and accident [Exod. xxii. 31], 
blood, and fat [Lev. xvii. 10], a kid seethed in its 
mother’s milk [Exod. xxiii. 19}, were not to be eaten. 


POLITICAL, 


Jehovah recognised as King [Exod. xix. 6; Deut. 
xxix. 10—18]. 

EXECUTIVE. — Provisions for an Earthly King.—He 
was to be appointed by God, to be an Ieraeclite; not to 
multiply horses nor wives, nor silver and gold; to 
make a copy of the Law and keop it [Deut. xvii. 15— 
18]. [See Krna.]} 

Courts of Judicature and Magistracy.—1, Meads of 
tribes and families [Numb. i. 2; Deut. xix. 12, 17; 
Josh. vii. 14]. They wero in kip under Joshua [Josh. 
ix. 15], and had great influence in the time of tho 
kings Caer xxvi. 10, 24). 2. Priests to form highest 
court of appeal [Deut. xvii. 8—13]. 3. Judges ap- 

inted at the advice of Jethro over tens, fifties, hun- 
aati: and thousands [Exod. xvii. 14—~26] ; _after- 
wards su ed by judges in every city [Deut. 
xvi. 18]. 4. The seventy appointed (Numb. xi. 16, 
17). [See SannEDRIM.] : 

ure.—Witnesses in mattors of life and death 
were to be two or more [Numb. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 
6; xix. 19]. ‘rial by waters of jealousy [Numb. v. 
11—31]. Appeal to the Urim and Thummim [Exod. 
xxviif. 30; Numb. xxvii. 21). 

CrimixaL Law. — Puntahments,—Capital :—(1) By 
the sword (Deut. xiii. 12—16]; (2) by stoning (the 
national capital punishment) (Lev. xx. 2, 27]; (3) by 
burning alive—e.g., tho harlot daughter of a priest 
{Lev. xxi. 9]; and the man marrying both mother and 
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daughter [Lev. xx. 14]; (4) by hangi Deut. xxi. 
22, 23). Non-capital :—Scourging ott tS ieee forty 
stripes [Deut. xxy. 1.—3]; retaliation, as eyo for evo 
(Exod. xxi. 24]; restitution (1) fixed [Deut. xxii. 19, 29] 
and (2) undetermined [Exod. xxi. abt exclusion from 
the congregation—e.g., Miriam [Numb. xii. 15]. 

Civit Law.—All landed property bolonged to God 
(Lev. xxv. 23]; could be sold till the year of jubiloo 
only Se 25—28]. Houses in villages and in Le- 
vitical cities also returned to the orginal owners at 
the jubilee (vs. 31—33]; but houses in cities, if sold 
and not re-purchascd within the year, did not return 
again at the jubilee [vs. 29, 30]. Property passed to 
sons at the death of the possessor; in default of sons, to 
daughters [Numb. xxvii. 1, 8], and so on to next 
of kin [vs. 9—11). 

Debt.—The debtor, if a Hebrow, to be released from 
debt every sabbatical year; if an alien, not to bo re- 
leased [Dout. xv. 1, 3}, 

Laxes and Revenue,—(1) Half a shekel yearly for the 
service of the fabernaclo from overy male of twonty 
years’ old and upwards [Exod. xxx. 13, 14]; (2) spoils 
takon in war, and tribute of vanquished nation [Deut. 
xx. 14; Josh. xvi. 10]; (3) first-fruits [Exod. xxii. 
29]; (4) tithes generally of the products of tho earth 

Lev. xxvii. 30—33; Deut. xiv. 22, 23]; second tithos 
Deut. xiv. 22, 28]; right of tho poor to glean vine- 
yardg, fields, &c. [Lov. xix. 9; Deut. xxiv. 19}. 

fnternational [aw.—Treaties were not to be made 
with Canaanites { Dout. vii. 2}, but they do not appear 
to bo forbidden with othor nations. onites and 
Moabites could not be received into the congregation 
till the tenth generation [Deut. xxii. 3]; Hdomites 
and Egyptians till tho third generation [ver. 8). 

Military Law.—Thoso who had built a house and 
not dedicated it, planted a vineyard and not eaten its 
fruit, and a betrothed and newly-married man and a 
faint-hearted man, wore exempt from military servico 
[Deut. xx. 5—8]; officers are recognised [ver. 9]; be- 
sieged cities that would not capitulate were to bo 
destroyed, and that would capitulate were to be made 
tributary (vs. 10—13]; women and children to be spared 
{vor. 14]; fruit-trees not to be destroyed [vs. 19, 20]; 
no mercy to be shown to Amalekites or people of 
Canaan [ver. 17]. 


LAW'YER (vopixde, nomikos), a person profession- 
ally acquainted with the vopec (ncnee), or law, of his 
country or nation. ‘‘ Zenas tho lawyer,” in Titus 
ili, 13, may possibly havo been a converted Jewish 
jurist, or he ma lie been simply a professional 
Greek lawyer. The “lawyers” in the authorised ver- 
sion of the Gospels appear to have occupied a position 
very similar to that of the ‘“‘scribes;” but we do not 
possess sufficient information to say positively whether 
the two classes were identical or not. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS. Laying on of hands 
(éxidenc xeipav, epithesis cheiron), appears to have becn 
trom the carliest times one of the principal coremonies 
employed in solemnly setting apart or consecrating o 
person for a particular office. It was used by Divino 
command in Moses’ solemn appointment of Joshua as 
his successor [Numb. xxvii. 18—23]. In the New Tes- 
tamont the gifts of the Holy Ghost were conferred by 
the laying on of the hands of the apostles, baptism 
haying been previously recoived [Acts viii. 16—20]. 
Paul and Barnabas were ‘' separated” by laying on of 
hands ‘‘ for tho work whereunto God had called them,” 
at Antioch [Acts xiii. 2, 3]. Timothy received a graco 
(xépropa, charisma), by the putting on of St. laul's 
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hands, which he is bidden [2 Tim. i. 6] to “stir up” 
or revive. But in 1 Tim. iv. 14 he says, ‘‘ Neglect not 
tho pit that is in thee, which was given thee by 

rophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
fees From a comparison of these two passages 
it would seem that Paul and others had acted concur- 
rently in the ordination of Timothy. In Heb. vi. 2 
the doctrine of the ‘laying on of hands” is mentioned, 
as one of the elementary points of Christianity, which 
the writer might safely leave without further con- 
sideration, as already fully understood. 

The ceremony of laying on of hands was also uscd 
im the action of blessing, without any ulterior refer- 
ence. Thus, our Lord {Mark x. 16] took the little 
cnildren, that had been brought to him, in his arms, 
‘‘put his hands upon them, and blessed them.” (Com- 
pare, also, the blessing of Ephraim and Manassch, of 
which an account is given in Gen. xlyviii.] 

Lastly, ‘laying on of hands” was a ceremony in 
uso in sin or atonement offerings, whether of a public 
(Lev. xvi. 21] or private [Lev. iv. 33] nature. It was 
intended, probably, to identify the offerers themselves 
in a private, or those represented by the offering in a 
public, capacity, with their representative animals, in 
whom they were supposed to suffer a symbolical 
death; or, in the case of the scapegoat, to be released 
from the guilt of their former sins. 


LAZ’ARUS, a corrupt Greek equivalent for the 
Hebrew name Eliezer, or Eleazar. [See ELEAZAR, 
EurezEr.] Lazarus was the name (1) of the bes 
restored to lifo, after three days’ sepulture, by our 
Lord [John xi.; xii. 1, 2], of whom we know nothing 
more than what is stated in the passages referred to. 
(2.) Of the beggar in the parable of the rich man [Luke 
xvi, 19—31]. The genuineness of this parable has 
lately been attacked upon the ground of its difference 
from our Lord’s other parables, and the non-appear- 
anco in the wording of reasons for the condemnation of 
the rich man and final reward of Lazarus. But the 
parable appears to have had a purely polemical and 
negative origin, as directed seaines the current theories 
of the Pharisees. As we have no right to require 
reasons for all God’s dealings with his fallen creatures, 
much less can we ext to find them given in a sup- 
posed case, in which they do not affect the main 
argument. 

LEAD, so called from its whitish colour, a metal 
well known from tho most ancient times. Moses 
mentions it in his triumphal song (Exod. xv. 10]. 
Esypten mummies aro found with thin pieces of it 
laid on their breasts. Inscriptions cut in the rock 
were filled with it, to make them more legible [Job 
xix. “ae It was used as an alloy (Ezek. xxii. 20, 
and, before and since quicksilver has been discovered, 
was Smentbaer to purify silver, but it fails without the 
aid of a blast (Jer. vi. 29; Mal. iii. 2}. In Zech. 
v. 7, mention is made of a ‘‘ talent of lead,” or, as in 
the margin, a ‘‘weighty piece” of lead. [See MINES 
AND METALS. } 

LE’AH, wearied ; the elder daughter of Laban, and 
one of Jacob’s wives. The circumstances under which 
her father substituted her for Rachel, whose beauty 
had won tho heart of his nephew, are described in 
Gen. xxix. 18—23. The result of his futher-in-law’s 
duplicity was just what might havo been expected. 
After another seven years’ servico, Jacob married 
Rachel, and thenceforward heartburnings and jea- 
Yousies too plainly indicated the miserable character 
of Laban’s policy. As some compensation, howeyer, 


for tho loss of her husband's affections, she became 
the mother of seven of his children, to the great 
mortification of her sister (Gen. xxix. 31—35; xxxi. 1, 
17—21]. She accompanied Jacob in his flight from 
Padan-aram, and, either on account of her being the 
elder daughter and firat wife, or with a view the better 
to avert danger from Rachel, Leah, with her children, 
was placed before the latter, in anticipation of the 
meeting with Esau [xxxiil. al At what period sho 
died we are not told, but in his final address to his 
sons on his deathbed, Jacob mentions that she had 
been buried in the cave of Machpelah, before Mamre 
(xlix. 31}. 

LEAVEN, the agent of fermentation. It was for- 
bidden to be used by the Hebrews in the bread con- 
sumed during the passover, or even to be retained in 
their dwellings [Exod. xii. 15—19]; and hence the 

assover was called ‘‘the feast of unleavened bread.” 
tt was also forbidden in the offerings consumed on the 
altar, though permitted in others . Vii, 12; xxiil. 
17). In the New Testament leaven is used figura- 
tively, and, in the parable of the leaven alone excepted, 
always in a sense tt. xvi. 6; Luke xu. 1; 
1 Cor. v. 6—8; Gal. v. 9). It has, indeed, been much 
uestioned whether the ble we have mentioned 
tt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 20, 21] ought to be affirmed 
an exception; whether in tru e Lord did not 
really design in this illustration to indicate the gradual 
corruption of the truth in the Church by false doc- 
trines, Both interpretations have found advocates in 
every age, from the earliest time to the present. For 
a fuller examination of the point, we may refer to 
Archbishop Trench’s ‘‘ Notes on the Parables,” where 
cogent, if not unanswerable, reasons will be found for 
the conclusion that, in this case, Jesus Christ is speak- 
mae the diffusion, not the corruption, of the Gospel, 
and that by ‘‘the leaven” we are to undorstand ‘‘ the 
word of the kingdom ” [p. 93]. 


LEBANAG, the white one ; a person whose children 
are numbered among the Nethinims in Ezra ii. 45, 


LEB'ANON, white; probably so called from the 
snow which lay upon its loftiest summits: the name 
of an elevated range of mountains in the north of 
Palestine, extending from the east of Accho to ‘‘ the 
entering in of Hamath.” It is more than 100 miles 
long and about twonty wide; its highest point is 
about 10,000 fect above the sea. Some of tho other 
eummits are from 6,000 to 8,000 feet high, or more. 
The chain is divided into two parts by tho river 
Litany, to tho south of which the mountains seldom 
or never reach 3,000 feet in height. The scenery 
among these mountains, exemplified in the follow- 
ing illustration, is frequently wild and magnificent, 
and in picturesque deur is scarcely surpassed. 
A considerable population dwells in the numerous 
valleys of the district, consisting partly of Maronite 
Christians, and partly of the Druses. The productions 
of the soil are diversified, and the labours of tho agri- 
culturist are, in suitable situations, abundantly re- 
warded. At one time thero wero immense forests of 
cedars, but these have all been exterminated, with the 
exception of a well-known and venerable remnant. 
The rocks are chiefly of what is called Jura limestone, 
diversified with of other formations, including 
trap, sandstone, and chalk. The climate is different, 
according to the elevation and locality of places, some 
parts being very healthy, and serving as favourable 
retreats in summer. In winter, snow is very pre- 
valent, and indeed always rests upon the more 
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elevated parts. Hence there are many streams of 
water, which take their rise in these mountains, and 
mostly find their way into the Mediterranean. The 
range called Anti-Lebanon is in the Bible called 
Hermon. 

'_ The references to Lebanon in Scripture are numerous. 
Sometimes it is spokex of simply as on tho northern 
frontier of Palestine (Deut. i. 7; xi. 24; Josh. i. 4; 
mui. 5, 6]. On the conquest of the land by Joshua, 
part of the territory of Lebanon was subdued (Josh. 
xi. 16, 17]; but many of tho old Hivite occupants 
remained [Judg. iii. 3], and it is well known that 
the Phoenicians retained possession of a considerable 
portion, even in the time of Solomon. This monarch 
made a treaty with Hiram, king of , for the 
supply of c trees from Lebanon [1 Kings y. 
1—18)]. The allusions to the cedars are froquent 
from the time of Jotham downwards [Judg. ix. 15; 
Ps, xxix. 5; civ. 16; Isa. xiy. 8; Jer. xxii. 23; 


of Lebanon;” Risk Allah’s ‘‘Thistle and Cedar of 
Lebanon ;” Wortabet’s ‘‘ Syria and Syrians; ” Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ Biblical Researches;” and Porter’s ‘‘Hand- 
book of Syria and Palestine.” 


Lebanon, House oF THE Forest oF [1 Kings vii. 
2}. (See Housz.] 


LEBA‘OTH, lionesses ; ono of the towns of Judah 
[Josh. xv. 32], often thought to have been transforred 
to Simeon, under tho namo of Beth-lebaoth [ Josh. 
xix. 6], and to bo the same as Beth-birei [1 Chron. 
i 31} So foil 98 soak ate: mats whom Mr. 

ilton agrees [‘' Negeb,” p. 216]. compare Fiirst’s 
Ce pee a u, Tobathe Winer,“ Roslw.,” a Vs 
Beth-lebaoth.] There is nothing certainly known of 
this place, 

LEBBAYUS. In Matt. x. 3, Lebbseus, and in Mark 
iii. 18, Thaddsous, are given as the name of an apostle 
immediately following that of James the son of 


VIEW IN LEBANON, 


Evek. xvii. 3; Zech. xi. 1, 2]. The valle extending | 
along the east of Lebanon is called ‘the valley of 
Lebanon” (Josh, xi. 17]. A palacoerected by Solomon 
is called *‘the house of the forest of Lebanon,” from 
the cedars of which it was chiefly constructed [1 Kings 
Vii. 2). Solomon also appears to have had a residence 
in hee called ‘‘ the tower of Lebanon” (Song of 
Sol vii. 4]. Idolatrous rites were very much prac- 
tised on high places in Lebanon, and to these Jeremiah 
bably refera [xxii. 20—23]. Cedar for the second 
Femplo was obtained from Lebanon (Ezra iii, 7). 
Allusions also occur to the birds and beasts of prey 
which abounded in these mountains [2 Kings xiv. 9; 
Ezxk. xvii. 3]. The destruction of the cedars of 
Lebanon is foretold [Iso. xxxiii. 9]. The prophets 
draw some of their finest im from these mountains 
Isa. xxix. 17; xxxv. ne 13; Hos. xiv. 5—7. 
accounts of Lebanon are very numerous, but 
will only mention a few :—Porter’s ‘' Damascus ; 


’ 


Oburchill’s ** Mount Lebanon;” Chasseaud’s ‘ Druses | indeed, it was curront long 


Alpheus. From Luko vi. 16 it would secm that 
these names were surnames of the same person— 
Judas, tho son or brother of James, who is also men- 
tioned as ‘‘ Judas, not Iscariot,” in John xiv. 22, (See 
JUDE.) : 
LEBONAH, frankincense; a place only mentioned 
once (Judg. xxi. 19), and seat like Shiloh, on 
the east of the road from Bethel to Shechem, It is 
supposed to be represonted by Lubban, a spot about 
half-way between Bethel and Shechem. But it is 
clear that the modern road is to the east of Lubban, 
and not to tho west, as wo should expect; nor are we 
aware that the direction of the road has been chan 
Another difficulty is that, in Judg. xxi. 19, it seems 
to be meant that Shiloh was south of Lebonah, but 
Lubban is almost west of Shiloh. However, from tho 
time of Maundrell, in 1697, no one has questioned 
this amet aged ae re zee 
undrell, in n’s ‘Ear ravels,” p. ; 
Ma ore, and known A 
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Brocardus (A.D. 1283), as quoted by Adrichomius 
[‘* Theatrum Terr» Sancti’). 


LE'CAH, exile; tho son of Er, and a descendant 
of Shelah, of tho tribe of Judah [1 Chron, iy. 21). 


LEECH. ‘The horseleech ie two dsusblers, 
crying, Give, give” [Proy. xxx. 15], isa passage whic 
ay fee ate ta van discussion. Dockart and Schul- 
tons have read ’dlitkuh a3 “‘fato”’ or ‘‘destiny,” and her 
two daughters as ‘hell and tho grave.” Tho Hebrow 
word has been looked upon by others as identical with 
tho Arubic ’alakah, *‘leech”’ (thero is no ground for 
tho distinction of species mado in tho English Bible) ; 
and this version is corroborated by the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. The Greck, Syriac, and Arabic versione give 
however, “throo lips;” and tho triangular mouth of 
the leech may bo looked upon as formed of two or 
three lips, which again may be figuratively called 
‘‘daughters,” just as lips aro called ‘‘ daughters of 
music” [Eccles, xii. 4], and branches are called 
‘* daughters of trees” (Gen. xlix. 22 (margin)]. 


LEEKS. The original of this word, though ard ¥e 
ring many times, has been translated ‘“ leeks” in only 
one instance (Numb. xi. 5]. What they are is a 
disputed point. Some contend that they aro simply 
green vegetablo food; others hold that they form an 
urticle of vegetable diet now called by tho Arabs karob, 
and used by tho poor with bread, and by tho wealthy 
as sauco for meat; others think thoy are the same as 
our leeks, represented in the following illustration, 


Tae Common Leek (Allium porrum). 


But it is moro reasonable, on the whole, to sup 
that they were a kind of lotus, the root of which, about 
the size of an apple, wuen boiled, or mixed with curry 
and such like condiments, has boen esteemed a delicacy 
amongst others than tho Israelites ever sinco the time 
of Homer: for the growth of them the lowlands of 
Egypt have always been famous. 


LEES, tho drogs of wino. Now wine was often 
poured on the dregs of old wine, probably to im- 
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prove its strength and flavour, and to preserve its 
colour. This explains Isa. xxv. 6, where the spiritual 
blessings of the Gospel feast are spoken of as ‘‘ wines 
on the lecs well refined.” But in Jer. xlviii. 11 the 
Moabites, and in Zeph. i. 12 tho Jews, are described 
as having settled on their lees; to signify that just as 
wine which had not been racked off would me 
curded and thickened, they had become good for 
nothing. 

LE'GION. A legion, legio, \eyewy (legedn), or brigade, 
was tho largest division of the Roman regular army. 
It always contained ten cohorts, or regiments, thirty 
maniples, or battalions, sixty centuries, or companies, 
GOO decuri of infantry, ten turme, or troops, and 
thirty decurie of cavalry. The original number of 
soldiers in a legion was 3,000 foot and 300 horse; 
but, after many variations, an imperial legion ap 
generally to have contained 6,100 infantry and 726 
cavalry. Tho word ‘‘legion” is used by the Rab- 
binical writers to express any la and indefinite 
number. Thus the demons in Mark y. 9 and Luke 
viii. 30 say that their name is ‘‘ Legion, for we are 
anya and in Matt. xxvi. 53 our Lord himself 
speaks of ‘‘twelve legions of angels” as composing 
an irresistible force. 


LEHA’BIM, flumes, or fiery; a people descended 
from Mizraim (Gen. x. 13], believed to be those better 
known as Libyans, and sometimes called Lubims in 
the Biblo [2 Chron. xii. 3; xvi. 8; Dan. xi. 43]. In 
the last passage our translators have actually written 
‘‘ Libyans,” and so in Jer. xlvi. 9; not only so, they 
have given ‘‘ Libya”’ in two places where the Hebrew 
has “‘ Phut” [Ezek. xxx. 5; xxxviii. 5]. The last pas- 
sage of Scripture where we read of Libya is Acts ii. 10, 
which is interesting, as specifying a particular locality 
—‘‘the parts of Libya about Cyrene.” All the refer- 
ences to the Jehabim, Lubim, or Libyans, show that 
they dwelt in Africa. The Libya of the classics la 
to the west of Egypt; it was bounded on the no 
by the Mediterranean, and on the south by the desert. 
The Romans divided it into Libya Marmonca in the 
east, and Libya Cyrenaica, or Libya Pentapolis, in the 
west. Although the word ‘‘ Lehabim” is only found 
in Genesis, it is, like its other form, Lubim, put in 
connection with African raees. In later times, the 
Libyans seem to have been more or less dependent 
upon Egypt, and to have reinforced its armies. It 
has been conjectured that Nubia is but another form 
of Libya, arising from the common change of / into n. 
For ancient classical allusions to Libya, seo Cellarius, 
“Geog. Antiy.;"* Martini¢re, ‘‘ Dict. Geog.;"* Winer, 
‘* Realwort.;” also Bochart, ‘‘Geog.,” book iv., 27, 33. 
The last-named writer would, like Josephus, distin- 
guish tho Lehabim from the Lubim, but we think un- 
necessarily. The earliest reference to Libya by a secular 
writer is in Homer's ‘* Odyssey ” (book iy. 85]. A 
fair popular account of Wore may be found in 
Arrowsmith's ‘‘ Anc. and Mod. Geog.,” pp. 635—663, 
where many ancient and recent names are compared. 
The vast extent of the country, and the littlo that was 
known of the interior, explains why all Africa was 
sometimes called Libya: in the opinion of some, how- 
ever, the name originally applied only to a compara- 
tively limited territory. [Seo Prrut.] : 


LEHI, jawbone; a place so called because of the 
slaughter of the Philistines there by Samson, with a 
jawbone fudge: xv. 9,19]; also called Ramath-lehi, 
or ‘‘ the hill of a jawbune” (ver. 17). No satisfactory 
identification of Lehi has yot beon discovered. 
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LEMUEL, consecrated to Gul. This peraon is only 


LEOPARD. The leopard is one of thoso creatures 


once mentioned in Scripture—namely, in Prov. xxxi. | to which the allusions in the Bible are clear and satis- 
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The Lentile (Errum lens). 


1,4. He is there designated a king, and all kinds 
of conjectures have been advanced in regard to him, 
but with no satisfactory result. He is just one of 
those personages whose names 
ure mentioned in the sacred 
Writings, but whom we havo 
noalternativo but to leave in 
the obscurity in which it has 
pleased God to place them. 

LENTILE, a kind of bean 
growing rapidly to a height 
of eighteen inches, containing 
about four sees in cach pod, 
not much superior in quality 
to our vetches. Thero aro 
several varieties, one of which 
—the red—io most esteemed. 
“The inhabitants of Barbary 
still make uso of them stewed 
with oil and garlic, and form- 
ing a pottage of chocolats 
colour.” This was the ‘‘ mez; 
of ee’ " for which Esau 
sold his birthright [Gen. xxv. 
29-34]. Another kind, which 
is very common in the East, 
&c,, is represented in the illus- 
tration,’ Lentiles were sent to 
David fot the use of his sol- 
diers [2 Sam, xvii. 28]. Though 
much used in the , they 
are thought to be but poor Y 
food. Ono or two authors speak of tasting them, but 
are not rapturous in their praise. 


factory. Nothing can be moro distinct than the 
prophet’s sarcasm: ‘‘Can tho leopard chango his 
spots?” (Jer. xiii, 23.] How beuutiful and apt, too, 
are the allusions: ‘‘ The leopard shall lie down with 
the kid” [Isa. xi. 6]; ‘‘A leopard shall watch over their 
cities” (Jer. vy. 6]. Hence also antichrist with his 
followers and adherents is compared to this subtle, 
fierce, and well-known beast (Rev. xiii. 2]. 

The leopard of Syria is still called nimr by the 
natives, as it isin the Bible. With the disappearance 
of woods in the Lebanon, it appears to have receded 
more to the Amanus (probably alluded to in Song of 
Sol. iv. 8), and to the north of Syria. No less than 
eight leopards or panthers were seen in a singlo 
valley, when beating the cover for game in Cilicia 
[Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Assyria,” p. 38]. 

LEPER. [Sco Leprosy.) 

LEP’ROSY. The general account of leprous discases 
and legislation concerning them, is in Lev. xiii., xiv. 
1, A generic name for a certain class of skin diseases 
of a more or less virulent character. (1.) The ‘‘ common 
or dull-white leprosy,” appearing in scaly patches on 
the surface of the skin where the flesh is nearest tho 
bone, scarcely affecting the general health, sometimes 
causing baldness, but, when not breaking out into 
spreading sores, considered neither contagious nor un- 
clean [Ley. xiii. 38, 39]. [See Gemazi.] (2.) The 
“dusky or dark-coloured leprosy,’ so called from the 
scales being of a darker hue than the former, though 
not black, as the Greek term for it indicates. It fre- 

uently followed from bruises and carbuncles, caused 
the hair to fall off or become white, and broke out 
into sores that often spread over the wholo body, 
and could be communicated by contagion. Therefore, 
tho person suffering from it was deemed unclean, and 
was shut out from society. (3.) ‘‘The bright white 
leprosy.’ This was a disease of a far more serious 


The Leopard (Purdw v..rius). 


nature than either of those previously mentioned. 
The whole body was moro affected by it; ulcers 
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were deeper, and i of a cancerous nature often 
grew on the body. coossing to Celsus, it scarcely 
ever admitted of being cured (“De Medicina,” lib. 
v., cap. 28). Whether this form of the disease is one 
and the same with a form of elephantiasis, is a matter 
of discussion. Dr. Mason Good (“Study of Medi- 
cine,” vol. ii., chap. iii.; vol. iv., order iit., chap. vi.} 
argues for the distinctness of the one from the other. 
But Erasmus Wilson [‘‘ Diseases of the Skin,” pp. 
333, 390] speaks of elephantiasis as including forms 
of leprosy. Be this as it may, there is little doubt 
that when cases of elephantiasis, so called, came under 
the Jewish jurisdiction, they were treated as cases of 
leprosy of most malignant type. And that they 
did so come is evident from the Jewish names given to 
the disease by Arab writers. Though scarcely known 
now by expcrienco, we know, from a few instances 
of it, and from history, that it was a terrible disease. 
To such disorders as these the Hebrews were pre- 
disposed by their eufferings in Egypt. Living m a 
dry climate, exposed while working hard to the of 
the brick-kiln and the heat of the sun, badly clothed 
and badly fed, their constitutions would be particularly 
liable to these asters, | Goad), And since they were 
for the most part infectious or contagious, Moses 
ordained that persons suffering from the second and 
third kinds of leprosy should, after being examined b 
the priest, be expelled from the camp [ Lev. xiii. 46]. 
So rigidly was this enactment carried out, that Miriam 
his own sister, and afterwards Uzziah the king, were 
not exempted. Diseases tending to leprosy, or in 
any way resembling it—such as tetters, scall, boils, 
ae and scabs—were carefully watched ; and, if 
they showed a tendency to spread and ulcerate, were 
treated as marks of uncleanness, and reasons for sepa- 
ration from society. Those who had been healed were 
required to offer certain sacrifices, and to engage in 
rites of purification [Lov. xiv. 1—32]. That sanitary 
reasons were partly at the foundation of these regula- 
tions is highly probable. But there were other 
sanitary reasons. Leprosy was in the body what sin 
is in the soul. Both begin from comparatively small 
causes; both are hereditary; both might be regarded 
as contagious; both, if unhealed, end in deformity, 
degradation, misery, and death. While all forms of 
bodily disease and spare typify spiritual maladies, 
leprosy, as the moet frightful form, was branded with 
especial marks of Divine disfavour, and was followed b 
especial restrictions from national, social, and chu 
pore , Hence our Lord, in healing the leprous 

y, indicated his power to heal the eprous soul. 
2. Leprosy in garments and houses (Lev. xiii. 47—59; 
xiv. 33—531 were greenish or reddish spots appearin 
in them. What they were precisely, and why allied 
leprosy, it is difficult to say; the Jews looked on them 
as miraculous. Modern writers have mado several 
esses about them, with little approach to certainty. 
e most ingenious and peleens hypothesis we 
have met with is, that y were some kind of 
lichen growing on the walls, or of insects fretting the 
cements and that there might bo some resemblance 
between them and the immediate causo of leprosy ; for 
it, like other skin diseases, might arise from the attacks 
of insects, or the growth of fungi. But this is mere 
conjecture. 

_ LESH'EM, a stronghold ; a town of northern Pales- 
tine occupied by the children of Dan. It was also 
called Dan, and Laish (Josh. xix. 47; Judg. xviii. 29}. 
The site is supposed to be at Tell el-Kady, ono of the 
sources of the Jordan west of Banias. [See Dan (1).] 


LESHEM—LEVIATHAN. 


LETTER. [See ALPHABET, EpisTLE, WRITING.] | 

LETU’SHIM, hammered, or sharpened; an Arabian 
tribe descended from Dedan (Gen. xxv. 3]. They are 
thought to be the modern Banu Leits, in Hedjaz, four 
days’ journey south of Mecca. [See DeDan (2.)] 


LEUM™MIM, fribes; one of the three branches of 
Dedan’s descendants (Gen. xxv. 3]. Serpe, to be 
the Beni Lam, an Arab tribe of considerable extent in 
the south of Hedjaz, and localities further east. 


LEVI, joined. 1. Jacob’s third son by Leah (Gen. 
xxix. 34]. Although the aap ity of Levi occupied 
so important and distinguished a place in the divinely- 


constituted polity of the chosen people, we know but 
little of his individual and personal history, and that 
little is greatly to his disadvantage. After his birth 
he disappears entirely from the sacred history, until we 
reach dark page which describes the dishonour 
inflicted on the fay of Jacob by Shechem, and the 
terrible revenge that followed it [Gen. xxxiy.]. [Seo 
Dinau.] It was Levi and Simeon who determined to 
wipe out the reproach in the blood, not only of the 
real offender, but also of the entire people of the city. 
To accomplish their purpose, they resorted to a device 
in which the sacred rite of circumcision was made 
the instrument of treachery; and having thus reduced 
the Shechemites to a state of utter helplessness, the 
brothers fell on the defenceless city, and satiated their 
revenge in the slaughter of the men. The women and 
children were reduced to a state of captivity, and the 
spoil of the place enriched its destroyers. Jacob him- 
self was deeply grieved by the proceeding of his sons, 
chiefly, perhaps, from fear of the consequences that 
might ensue should the Canaanites take alarm, and 
rise up against the intruders; but partly, also, no 
doubt, from the consciousness of the great sin com- 
mitted before God by the sacrilegious falsehood and 
unrighteous ferocity of his sons. Indeed, a perpetual 
mark of the Divine reprobation was sct on the conduct 
of Levi and his brother, in the denunciation pro- 
nounced by their father immcdiately before his death, 
and in the prophetic intimation that, as a punishment, 
they should be divided in Jacob, and scattered in 
Israel (xlix. 5—7]. Levi had three sons, Gershom, 
Kohath, and Merari, who accompanied him when Jacob 
went down to Egypt, and pubsagpentl became the 
heads of the separate divisions of the tribe [xlvi. 11]. 
tee LEvITEs.] 2, 3. Ancestors of our Lord, men- 


ioned in the genealogy of St. Luke [iii. 24, 29]. 4. 
rate Y uke 


The second name of Matthew [Mark ii. 14; 
v. 27). (See MaTTHEw.] 

LEvi, GATE OF ; one of the three northern gates of 
the new Jerusalem described by Ezekiel [xlviii. 31}. 

LEVI'ATHAN. This Hebrew word, significative of 
a serpent-like animal, is generally left untranslated. 
There can be no question that the crocodile is depicted 
in Job xl. under that name. Nor is there anythi 
contradictory to this view of the subject in other 
as in which the same name occurs. ‘Even 
eviathan, that crooked serpent" [Isa. xxvii. 1], is 
figuratively correct. Nor is the allusion in Pa. civ. 26 
to a huge monster of the deep inapplicable, for the 
crocodile tenants deep waters in rivers and even.in the 
sea. Hence it was natural to describe the fierce 
tyrant of Egypt—Pharaoh—under that name {Pa 
Ixxiv. 14], and to use it as a symbol for the hostile 
kingdom of Babylon xxvii. 1]. iles, it is 
well known, were d in veneration by most 


Egyptians, some places being devoted to their wore 


LEVITES. 


ship and mummification. A crocodile is represented 
tte ae sea-pieces eros cp Assyrian sculptures 
» “Nineveh,” &c., vol. ii., p. 438]. A kindof 
alle, disti p. 438] 

called kersus, once inhabited the Syrian rivers. Hence 
we have the river kersus of Xenophon and Ptolemy, 
the Crocodilon flumen of Pliny. The Crusaders called 
the lakes near Marash the Crocodile Lakes. The bones 
of this reptile have been recently found in the bed of a 
river of Palestine. 

_ LE'VITES. This term would, stnctly speaking, 
include all the descendants of Levi. But after tho 
separation of one family of the tribe to the priest- 
hood, a distinction was commonly, though not inva- 
niably, made between that family and their brethron. 
Hence we meet with such phrases as the “ priests 
and Levites” (1 Kings viii. 4; John i. 19; compare 
also Luke x. 31, 32]. It was in special connection 
with this tribe that the sacred polity of the Hebrews 
assumed that distinctive form which it retained, with 
more or less exactness, through the entire period of their 
national history. Tho circumstances under which this 
change occurred will be found in detail in Exod. xxxii, 
25—29. When Moses came down from the mount, 
and discovered the idolatry of the people, and tho 
abominable nature of the rites which they had been 
celebrating, he stood in the gate of the camp, and 
summoned to his side all who were prepared to 
ayouch themselves the Lord’s servants. His call was 
promptly responded to by his own tribe, the sons of Levi, 
and to heat he gave the commission to execute instant 
judgment on their brethren of the other tribes for the 
an of which the nation had been guilty. No intima- 
tion was then given of the high dignity by which their 
religious zeal should be rewarded; but shortly after, 
when it became n to make specific provision 
for the services of the tabernacle and the instruction 
of the people, the tribe of Levi was chosen for the 
purpose, and minute directions given as to the division 
and arrangement of their several duties [Numb. iii. ]. 
By the Divine ni nee and in consequence of 
the first-born children of Israel having been spared 
when those of Egypt were slain, the eldest male child 
of © family was to be regarded as consecrated to 
God. It does not appear, however, that this involved, 
at the time, any special religious or occlesiastical ser- 
vice, like that to which the tribe of Levi was subse- 
uently designated. Nor, indeed, could there be time 
bor such an arrangement to tako effect, since it was 
not long after that Goa himself substituted the tribe of 
Levi for the firstborn of all Israel. It is worthy of 
note, moreover, that at the time this was done a. census 
was taken of the tribe, and of all the first-born males 
of 2 month old and upwards in the camp, and it was 
found that the numbers were nearly the same. The 
number of tho first-born in excess were then redeemed 
by a payment of five shekels each, and from that 
time its Levites, by the Divine appointment, were 
the sacerdotal tribe [Numb. iii. 40—51]. One famil 
alone, that of Aaron, was set apart for the priesth: 
{see Aanon, Prrest); and to the rest of the tribe, 
according to its threefold division, derived from the 
eons of Levi—Gershon, Kohath, and Merari—were 
assigned specific and separate dutics, and a distinct 
place in the camp [vs. 25—37]. The principal dutics 
of the Levites were to wait upon the priests, and assist 
them in the service, first of the tabernacle, and after- 
wards of the Temple [ver. 9]. When tho Israclites 
moved from place to place, it was their business to 
take down the tabernacle, and carry the various parts 


guished from the kamses and sucko, and | th 
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of it, and set it up again; to bear the holy vessels 
and instruments; and, in brief, to do whatever did 
not directly devolve on the leg in connection with 
e religious ceremonials of the Law. The Kohathites 
had charge of the ark and the sacred vessels [vs. 
29—31]; thé Gershonites and Merarites divided the 
rest between them [vs. 25, 26, 36, 37], according to a 
distinct arrangement. Tho station of the Levitical 
tribes in the wilderness was on the three sides of tho 
tabernacle ; but when the nation was settled in Canaan, 
and the tabernacle became stationary, the tribe of 
Levi was distributed in forty-cight cities, which wero 
assigned them for a residence, of which thirteen wero 
allotted to the priests. These cities were selected from 
the portions of the other tribes, so as to disperse them 
through the entire country, and thereby provide for o 
diffusion of religious knowledge and influence among the 

ople at large [Numb. xxxv. 1—8; Josh. xxi. 20—42]. 
The service of the tabernacle was suppliod by rotation. 
The cities of refuge were selected, five from the Le- 
vitical, and one from the priestly cities, As a provision 
for the Levites, who were excluded from the ordinary 
occupations of life, there were allotted to them the 
tithes of all produce, of which, however, they, in turn, 
paid a tenth to the priests [Numb. xviii. 20—29]. 

After the settlement in Canaan, we only meet with 
occasional notices of members of the tribe till the esta- 
blishment of the monarchy. It must be presumed, 
however, that the Levites shared the general religious 
degeneracy to which the nation sunk during the days 
of the judges. But at the solemn restoration of tho 
public worship of God under David, the Levites again 
appear prominently in their distinctive ecclesiastical 
shacabter (1 Chron. xy. 2, 27]. Their numbers, at 
the end of his reign, amounted to 38,000 of thirty 
years old and upwards [1 Chron. xxiii. 3}; and under 
the appointment of this monarch, and with a view to 
the service of the Temple, one part of the tribe was 
designated for attendance at the Temple in courses 
of a thousand each [1 Chron. xxiii, 4], apparently 
for the fulfilment of the more laborious duties. To 
another part was assigned the musical services of 
tho Templo; and these also were divided into twenty- 
four courses [1 Chron. xxv. 8]; while another was 
charged with the duty of opening and shutting the 
doors of tho Temple [1 Chron. xxvi. 1—19], and of 
guarding the sacred edifice against unhallowed in- 
truders (2 Chron. xxiii. 19]. Six thousand were mado 
officers and judges [1 Chron. xxiii. 4]. Others, again, 
were charged with the care of the sacred troasures 
{1 Chron. xxvi. 20—28]; and thus, in one way or 
another, the entire tribe of the Levites was gonerall 
occupied in matters either directly pertaining to Gc 
or in important departments of civil tion 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 32; 2 Chron. xix. 11]. ’ 

On the disruption of the kingdom in the reign of 
Rehoboam, Bich of the Levites as resided within the 
borders of the revolted tribes, and stood firm in their 
allegiance to the Divine order, left their ‘‘ possessions 
and their suburbs,” and took up their abode in the 
territory of Judah and Benjamin, From this time woe 
again only meet with occasional notices of the Levites. 
When a zealous king was on the throne, anxious to 
promote religion among the people and give effect to 
the Divine polity, the Levites were his cordial sup- 

rters, and the chief instruments in carrying forward 

is pious designs [2 Chron. xix. 8—10; xxix. 12—15; 
xxx. 22; xxxv. 3]. The number who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon was but about three hundred 


and forty or sixty [Ezra ii. 40-42; Neb. vii. 43— 
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45]; and even of these some had violated one of 
the first principles of their order by marrying foreign 
wives, whom they were induced, however, to put 
away [Ezra x. 23, 24]. Thenceforward the Levites 
almost entirely nea from the sacred grits 
being only mentioned three or four times in the 
New Testament [Luko x. 32; John i. 19; Acts iv. 
36]. Barnabas, ono of tho most eminent of the carly 
Christian converts, was a Levite; but to what extent 
the ranks of the disciples wore recruited cithor from 
this or any othor tribe m particular is never indicated. 
All that we read in this direction is tho bricf state- 
ment of St. Luke [Acts vi. 7], that ‘‘a great com- 
pany of the pricsts were obedient to tho faith.” 


LEVITICUS is the name given in our English 
Bibles, after the Latin Vulgate and the Septuagint, 
to the third book of the Pentateuch [see PENTATEUCH], 
and, therefore, of the Old Testament, and, indeed, of 
Holy Scripturo as a whole. In the Hebrew, it is 
styled, after its initial words in that language, Vayyikra, 
“And he called,” t.¢., ‘‘ Jehovah called unto Moses, 
and spake unto him out of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, saying,” &c. [Lev. i. 1]. The name “ Le- 
viticus,”’ which our version has adopted from the Latin 
and the Greek, is properly an adjective, which, how- 
ever, has been turned into a substantive. As an 
adjective, its strict import is, of or relating to Levi, 
or the Levites, and particularly the priests, the family 
of Aaron. With this accords the appellation given to 
this book of Scripture in the Babylonian Talmud, viz., 
“The Law of the Priests,” an appellation which has 
been retained by the Syriac and Arabic translators. 

The central position which the book occupies in the 
Pentateuch is not without significance. Sacrifice, 
which forms its principal subject, is really the heart 
of the entire Mosaic economy, as of all the religions, 
not only of antiquity, but of the modern world as well. 
In Christianity in particular, the atonement is the 
contral doctrine; the eucharist, which is its perpetual 
memorial, is tho central rite; and charity, or self- 
sacrificing love, the central point of its ethical 
system. 

The time embraced by the various revelations of 
which Leviticus is the inspired record was one month. 
This appears from a comparison of the date of the 
setting up of the tabernacle—viz., the first of Nisan, 
or the new year’s day of the second year of the Exodus 
(Exod. xl. 17]—with that of the census of Israel, 
which, according to Numb. i. 1, was divinely ordained 
‘on the first day of the second month,” in the same 

It is highly probable that distinct revelations 
in point of time, as well as subject-matter, are indi- 
cated by the pereetce of the solemn oponing formula, 
‘And the Lord said unto Moses.” The subdivisions 
thus marked coincide for the most part, though not 
always, with tho chapters of our modern versions. 
Since there are about thirty of them, the thought 
suggests itself that each day of the sacred month was 
consecrated by tho announcement of a special Divine 
message, What is certain is, that all these several 
purts mako up together one grand whole, which is 
throughout stamped with the signature of heaven, 
as though written with “the finger of God.” No less 
dues it bear the impress of Israel’s inspired lawgiver, 
to whom it is attributed by our Lord and his apostles 
by their recognition of it as part of the Law (Lev. xix. 
18; Matt. xxii. 39; Gal. vy. 14]. 

The aim of the Mosaic system of worship, whose 
laws and ordinances are embodied in tho Book of 
Leviticus, was to educate tho Israelitish people for tho 
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advent of the Messiah. As St. Paul teaches in tho 
Epistle to the Lebrews [Ileb. x. 1], it is entirely 
typical, ‘‘a shadow of things to come; ’”’ but, as 
he elsewhere explains [Col. ii. 17h the body,’ which 
casts this shadow, ‘‘is Christ.” These constantly ro- 
curring figures of sin on the one hand, and of the 
pardouing and eanctifying grace of God upon tho 
other, served to keep alive in Israel during the inter- 
vening ages, both: the feeling ce the need of a Re- 
deemer, and the hope of the Messiah. The Law was 
thus their schoolmaster to lead them to Christ, as tho 
Apostle argues in Gal, iii. 24. Indeed, so intimate is 
tho connection between type and antitype, that many 
portions of tho New Testament, and particularly tho 
entire Epistle to the Hebrews, and also the Apoca- 
lypso, would bo quite unintelligible without the light 
sled upon them by the Book of Leviticus. Hence 
there is truth in the words of Jerome: ‘All tho 
various sacrifices, yea, well nigh cach separate syllable, 
both the robes of Aaron and the whole Levitical system, 
exhale the sanctity of heavenly sacraments.” There is 
howover, danger in pressing too minutely the undoubted 
correspondence between what St. Paul styles the pat- 
terns of heavenly things and those heavenly thin 
themselves. Tho analogy of Scripture is hero the only 
safo guide. 

The Jews, who read through in their synagogues 
the whole of the Pentateuch in the courso of a year, 
havo divided Loviticus into ten such Sabbath lessons, 
or parashioth, as they stylothem. In our Bibles it is 
distributed into twenty-seven chapters. The topics 
embraced in these chapters aro most conveniently 
arranged under five principal heads, as follows :— 


Part I.—The sacrificial ordinances, enumerating and 
describing the different kinds of offerings, the occasions 
to which they are appropriated, and thoir respectivo 
coremonial observances, viz. :— 

The burnt offering (chap. i.]. 

The meat offering [chap. 1i.]. 

The peace offering [chap. iit.] 

The offering for sins of ignorance (chaps. iv., v. ] 

_ The trespass offering for sins done wittingly [chaps. 
vi., Vii.]. 

Part II.—The sacerdotal ordinances, comprising the 
record of the consecration of Aaron and his sous to the 
priesthood, with the illustrative episode of the punish- 
ment of Nadab and Abihu for unlawfully aspiring to 
the sacred offico (chaps. viii.—x.]. 

Part I1I.—Ordinances relating to clean and unclean 
animals, and to the purification of the people, the 
sanctuary, and tho priests from ceremonial uncleanness 
(chaps. xi.—xvi.]. 

Part IV.—Ordinances relating to inexpinble offences 
(chaps. xvii.—xx.]. 

Part V.—Ordinances as to the ceremonial purity of 
priests and sacritices, i.e., holy persons and things; to 
the festivals, or holy times; to vows, things devoted, 
and tithes (chaps. xxi.—xxviu..], Viz. :— 

The holiness of the priests (chap, xxi. 1—xxii. 16]. 

Tho holiness of the sacrifices [chap. xxii. 17—33]. 

The feasts of the Jord—viz., the Sabbath, the Pass- 
over, the feast of first-fruits, of Pentecost, of Trumpets; 
the great Day of Atonement; the Feast of Tabernacles 
(chap. meer A , 

Sundry ceremonial, judicial, and political ordinances 
(chap. xxiv.]. 

The sabbatical year and the jubilee [chap. xxv.]. 

_ Promises in case of obedience, and prophetic warn- 
ings i threatenings in case of disobedience [chap. 
xxyi.]. 


LIBERTINES—LIGURE. 


Ordinances relative to yows, dedicated thin ' 
tithes (chap. xxvii. ]. i ho 
“The Book of Leviticus,” says Hivernick, ‘‘has a 
rophetical character. The Lawgiver represents to him- 
self the fature history of his le. This prophetical 
character is especially patent in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters, where the Law appears in a truly 
sublime and Divine attitude, and where its predictions 
refer to the whole future of the nation. It is impos- 
sible to assert that these wore vaticinia ex eventu, ‘ pro- 
phecies after the event,’ unless we could maintain that 
the book was written at the close of the history of the 
Israelites. We must rather grant that ges like 
this are the real basis on which the wathorite of the 
later prophets is chiefly built. Such passages prove 
also, in a striking manner, that the Lawgiver had no 
merely external aim, but that his law had a dee 
purpose, which was clearly understood by Moses him- 
elf. That purpose was to regulate the national life in 
all its bearings, and to consecrate the whole nation to 
God. See especially chap. xxv. 18, &c.’”” See also 
Dr. Bonar's ‘‘ Exposition” of this book, for its typical 
and symbolical senses. 


LIBERTINES. The Libertines, or Libertini, were 
the emancipated slaves, or freedmen, considered a3 a 
class. Thus the freedman, who was a libertus as 

ed his former master, was one of the class of 
libertiné in the eyes of the state and in social position. 
The Jewish freedmen an to have been numerous 
enough to be recogni in the joint possession of 
a gue ut Jerusalem with the Oyrenians and 
Alexandrians [Acts vi. 9]; or, perhaps, the syna- 
preue in question was solely the property of the 
ibertini, and the national names following are in- 
tended merely to indicate other classes, possessing 
separate synagogues, who contended with Stephen. 
Then the translation would run: ‘‘ There aroge certain 
of those from the synagogue called that of the Liber- 
tines, and (from that) of the Cyrenians, &c., disputing 
with Stephen.”” There were between 400 and 500 
gues at Jerusalem. From Tacitus [‘‘ Ann.,” 
i. 85] wo find that 4,000 Libertini of Egyptian and 
Jewish extraction were transported to Sardinia, and 
the rest compelled to leave Italy about a.D. 19. 


LIBNAH, white. 1, A station of the Israelites in 
the wilderness (Numb. xxxiii. 20, 21], believed to be 
the same as Laban in Deut. i.1. We have no means of 
fixing the locality. 2. An old Canaanite city captured 
by Joshua [Joeh, x. 29—32]. It was allotted to Judah, 
bot afterwards transferred to the Levites [xv. 42; xxi. 
13). It revolted from Judah under Joram Ee on 
vil. 22], and was besieged by Sennacherib | xix. 8). 
Keil says Libnah was eituated in the low country of 
Judah, but that its exact position has never boen dis- 
covered. Eusobius and Jerome represent it as in the 
district of Eleutheropolis, and called Lobna or Lobana. 
It was certainly to the west of Makkedah, and pro- 
bably west of Eloutheropolis, Van de Velde believes 
he has found it :—‘‘ The only site in the plain between 
Sumeil (Makkedah) and Um Lakhis (Lachish), where 
undoubtedly Libnah was situated, showing an ancient 
fortified position, is the tel? of Arak el-Menshiyeh, 
about two hours west of Beit Jibrin. The éell lies on 
the north side of the village. The poeta answers in 
every respect to the requirements of Scripture. I was 
also informed, when taking a bearing of the tell from 
Tell es-Safiyeh, that there are ancient ruins. I believe 
it, therefore, to be identical with Libnah” [‘‘ Memoir, 
p. 330]. Dean Stanley imagines that the city was 
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called ‘‘ white” either from its geological location, or 
from the prevalence of the white poplar; and supposes 
it may be the Blancho-garde of the ers. But as 
Blanche-garde (alba specula), or Tell es-Safiyeh, seems 
to have been either Mizp or Zephathah, the con- 
jecture can hardly be sustained. 


LIBNI, whiteness. 1. A son of Gershon, and grand- 
son of Levi [Exod. vi. 17). 2. A Merarite, and son of 
Mahli, named in 1 Chron. vi. 29. 


LIBNITES, the descendants of Libni [Numb. iii. 21; 
xxvi. 58]. 


LIBYA, LIBYANS. [See Lenazns.] 


LICE. The name of the insect employed in the 
third plague upon Egypt has not escaped the con- 
troversial difficulties which are connected with most 
terms of natural history in the Scriptures. Those who 
reason from the root of the word in Hebrew infer lice 
to be meant, and certainly these insects are still a 
common pest in the East. But so are also ts and 
mosquitoes, @ version preferred by those who follow 
the Septuagint and Vulgate—skniphes, or sciniphes. 
The dust becoming kinnim in man and beast would 
also favour the latter version, for lice do not torment 
beasts, while gnats do. Its generation out of dust 
would, however, point more to the sand-fly, which 
we have found, on certain occasions, to be a greater 
torment, and more difficult to avert, than lice, fleas, or 
mosquitoes, 

LIEUTENANT. This designation is only met with 
in that part of sacred history which is connected with 
the Persian empire—yviz., in and Esther viii. 
36; Esth. iti. 12, &c.], and it would correspond with 
our word “‘ viceroy.” 

LIFE, the vital principle in man and animals, or 
even in plants; the period during which that vital 
principle continues in action; spiritual mindedness; 
salvation; heaven and everlasl ng _Pappneess the 
Saviour [Gen. i. 20, 30; xlvii. 9; John xi. 25; xiv. 6; 
Rom. v. 18; vi. 4; viii. 2, 6; 2 Cor. ii, 16; v. 4; 
James i, 12]. The applications of this word in Scrip- 
ture are far too many to be ified here. The tree 
of life in Paradise was an emblem and a means of 
immortality; and is not only recovered in Christ, but 
will be gloriously manifested hereafter [Gen. ii. 9; iii, 
24; Rev. ii. 7; xxii. 14]. (See Trxz.J For water of 
life, see WATER. 

LIGHT is often used as an emblem by the sacred 
writers, or spoken of in a metaphorical sonse. Tho sun 
and moon are called “‘ lights” (Gen. i. 14]; a window 

1 Kings vii. 4, 5]; anything which supplies light 
bots xx. 8]; in general, whatever is connected with 
Ideas of truth, holiness, honour, and happiness [Esth. 
viii. 16; Ps. xcvii. 11; Isa. lviti. 8, 10; Ix. 1, 3, 19, 
20; Matt. iv. 16; v. 14, 16; vi. 22; Jobn i. 4, 7, 9; 
iii. 19—21]; Christ is the light of the world [John viii. 
12]; God is light [1 John i. 5]. The uses of this most 
important word are very diversified, and can only be 
fully ascertained by the study of the sacred text. 


LIGHTNING is a phenomenon well known in the 
East, and is frequently named in Scripture, where it 
is used as a Srbel of Divine judgments [Exod. xix. 
16; Nahum ii. 4; Roy. iv. 5; viii. 5; xvi. 18]. 

LIGN AL’OE. (Seo ALoE.] 

LI‘GURE, the first of the third row of precious 
stones on the breastplate of the nee priest [Exod. 
xxviii. 19; xxxix. 12]. No stone of the same name 
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scarcely common enough to havo afforded common 
figures of speech, and the beautiful yellow Amaryllis 
flowers in autumn. Susa, or Shushan, ‘the no 
was so called from the abundance of plants of that 
class. 


LIN'EAGE. [See GENEALocy.] 


LINEN, properly, a texture woven from the fibro 
of tho flax plant; but in our.own version apparently 
applied to other textile fabrics, as we have already 
intimated under tho article CoTron. It is quite certain 
that in Egypt tho culture of the flax was prevalent, 
and also tha use of lincn, This last was employed as 
a basis for carpets wrought with wool by the needlo; 
and carpets were wholly made of it, It was used, as 
with us, for under-clothing, beneath outer garments of 
wool, The dead were buried in linen, which alone 
might be employed for funercal purposes—as the band- 
aging of mummies, &c. Linen was woven either into 
coarso or fine cloth; of tho latter, oxtraordinary speci- 
mens have been preserved. Wo read of one which 
contains no fewer than 540 (or 270 double) threads in 
the warp, and 110 in the woof, without any appearance 
of the breaks, Knots, or irregularitics 80 common in 
our modern manufactures, Sir J. G. Wilkinson, who 
mentions this, adds othcr details, showing that, both 
for fineness and transparency, tho Egyptian linen 
fabrics have never been surpassed. Such fabrics were 
sometimes dycd and sometimes white. The eminent 
author just quoted observes, that cotton was also used 
in many cases in the same way as linen. We may 
readily believe that linen was in use among the Jews 
and othor nations montioncd in the Biblo; indeed, it is 
distinctly implied in all cases where flax is referred to, 
whatever doubt we may have as to the strict force of 
certain words. Linen was also known to the Greeks 
and Romans. In our version, “linen” and ‘‘ fine 
linen” represent difforent Hebrew and Greek words. 
The celebrated byssus, or ‘‘fine linen,” was known 
among many ancicnt nations. (For further details, aee 
Corron, Fuax, and SILK. ] 


_LIN'TEL, a piece of wood or stone laid over the 
side-posts of a door, window, or other opening. Threo 
Hebrew words aro so translated. 1. Mashképh (Exod. 
xii. 22], found in that chapter only, according to 
recent etymologists, is merely ‘something which 
overlies,” and it, therefore, exactly describes what 
wo mean by a lintel. 2. Kaphtér, possibly a bunch 
of flowers and leaves, &c., used ag an ornament; 
also rendered ‘‘knop” (sce Knop], but incorrectl 
“lintel” (Amos ix. 1; Zeph. ii. 14]. 3. Ayil, 
“front,” the whole projecting case-work of a door 
or gato [Gosenius] {1 Kings vi. 31], elsewhere trans- 
lated ‘‘ post.”’ 


is known to ourselves. The ingenuity of critics has 
been expended upon its identification, with no other 
result than to show the impossibility of stating accu- 
rately what it was. Tho Hebrew Jeshem occurs in 
no other places except as a variation of Laish, and 
therefore affords very imperfect data as to its mean- 
ing. The Greek Aryipioy (ligurion), which in Josephus 
and the Septuagint is the translation of leshem, docs 
not help us, for there is the same difficulty as to tho 
identification of the ligurion. Both the Iebrow and 
Greek terms may signify, secondarily, ‘‘to attract ;” 
and as amber possesses the magnctico-attractivo pro- 
perty, it has n assumed to bo the ligure. This 
could scarcely be the case, because amber is not a 
precious stone, and is not hard enough for tho pur- 
poses of an engraver. (Seo BreastrLatE.] Tho 
jacinth, tho opal, the hyacinth, and various other 
stones, supposed by different men to be the ligure, 
could not beled if it had attractive power Tho 
rubellite, which has this property, a kind of rod 
tourmaline, may possibly be the stone in question. 
LIKENESS. [Sco Ince.) 


LIKI, learned; a Manassite, son of Shomidah 
(1 Chron. vii. 19]. 

LILY. This beautiful and fragrant flower is never 
alluded to in the Scriptures, savo in connection with 
what is pleasing. The fields of Palestine abound in 


ES 


LI'NUS (Aivog), ono who joins St. Paul in saluting 
Timothy FR iv. 21]. Heis perhaps the person who 
is said to have been afterwards bishop of Rome. 


LI'ON. The lion supplied many forcible images to 
the poetical language of Béviphives and not a few 
historical incidents in its narratives, Theso striking 
eee are touched with wonderful fidelity, and it 
has been justly remarked that even where the animal 
is a direct instrument of the Almighty, while true to 

Tho 


The Lily (Litum Candidum). 


brilliant flowering liliaceous plants, and it 1s by no 
means necessary that the shdshan of the Old Testament 
and the krinon of the New should be the same plant, 
or even always the same species. The scarlet mar- 
tagon lily, or Turk’s cap, flowers, howovor, in Galilee 
in April and May, the season of the year when the 
Sermon on the Mount is supposed to have been spoken, | Hebrews, to whom this noble animal was familiar 
and may, from its showy appearance, have been the| had different names for it in its different stages of 
plant alluded to in Matt. vi. 28 and Luko xii. 27. The} existence: as the whelp, the young adult, the maturo 
white lily does not occur in the same countries, The | the lioness, and the aged lion, : 
crown imperial and violet Jztolinion montanum are| The lion is met with in the sculptures of the Assyrians 


its mission, it remains true also to its nature. 
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and Babylonians, and in the monuments of the Egyp- 


> * . r,s 
tans, among whom it was worshipped. It is rare 


fa sin the present day, but not so in Chaldea. It 
has seen on the Euphrates as far north as Balis 
bps 


{Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Assyria,” i. 37), and on the Tigris as 


The Syrian Lion, 


high as Kalah Shergat [Layard's '‘ Nineveh,” ii. 48]. 
The old lion of Western Asia has a black mano, whence, 
probably, the term ehachal, ‘‘ a black lion,” in Job ly. 
10; x. 16; Ps. xei. 19, and other pass 

LIZARD. It is not 
pi bisa ina country 
where th 


there the monitor 


eS, 


leards attain a length 
of three feet and more, 
repulsive geckos (one 
species of which is seen 
t illustration), and 
3 swarm on 


every ruin, and more 
agua 8 tenant 


.. The ruins of 
larun af Rashid’s 
favour 


town of Rakksh aro full of them. The 
eild also apply to the hugo /sammosaurus 
which Loftus saw kill and attempt to swallow 

six feet long [‘* Chaldwa,” p. 306). 
so called for its adhesiveness, and 


rendered 


| ‘lizard’? (Lev. xi. 80]; and dudkdh, rendered & ferret,” 
| but so called from its cry, appear to denote geckos. 


of the Arabs, common on ruins, and dis- 
tinguished by the bundles of star-like spines 
on the body. 

LO-AM™MY, aof my people, a symbolical 
name given to the son of the prophet Hosea 
[ Hos, 1. 97). 


LOCK. [Seo Kxy.] 


LO'CUST. Locusts, ono of the plapues 
of Egypt, which “have no king, yet go by 
bands” [Prov. xxx. 27], and “were like 
unto horses prepared unto battle” [Rey. ix. 
7], are still the same ‘* yast multitudes” 
in the East that they were in olden times. 
There are ten Hebrew words which have 
been supposed to signify ‘locust’ in tho 
Jid Testament, but itis probable that some 
of these denote the different states through 
which the locust passes after leaving the 
ege—viz., the larva, the pupa, aud the per- 
fect insect. The larva, haying no wings, 1s 

; easily destroyed. The late Ibrahim 
Pasha employed a whole army of soldiers in 

ian attempt to destroy the larva around Aleppo, The 
' pupre have only rudimentary wings, and hence migrate 
ion the ground, devouring all before them. We haye 
secn thom passing over a bridge of the dead bodies of 


a8 


The Geeko (Platydactylus}. 


those that went first in stagnant waters, Tho porfect 
insect, represented in tho next page, flies and selects 
his fold of devastation. We have seen them wing- 
‘ing their disastrous way in ‘‘clouds.” [See JOEL, 
- Boox or.) 
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Five species 

which are the hideous Gryllus grylotalpa. Some of the 
names sup’ to signify locusts have been translated 
as ‘‘a multitude,” ‘* grasshoppers, ”’ we on WOrmas, 

‘‘palmerworm,” ‘‘caterpillar,” * beetle,’ “canker- 
worm,” and “ bald locust.” The ares With its 
intricacy, has given rise to a special ‘‘ locust litera- 
ture.” Tt is still a question whether the locusts which 
were permitted to eaten [Lev. xi. 22], and the 
locusts which were ‘‘as meat” to John tho Baptist 
(Matt. iii. 4; Mark i. 6], were the insect or the fruit 
of the locust or carob tree, traditionally known as ‘‘ St. 
John’s bread” (sco Husk], the food of the prodigal 
son. Certain it is that locusts have been eaten from 


SS, 
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The Locust (Acridium Migratorium). 


olden times as well as the carob pod. The Acrido- 
phagi were locust-eaters, and locusts have been and 


ies are common in Western Asia, among ere 


| fourteenth century, but of 


LOD—LORD’S DAY. 


of which all the inhabitants were Jews. It is 
ed in the Aramaic tongue Lud, and in the Greek it 
is called Diocessarea” [‘‘Martyrs,” p. 27, Canon Cure- 
ton’s translation]. Eusebius seems to be wrong in 
calling it Diocmsarea, which was another name for 
Sepphoris, in Galilee. At a later date (4.D. 381) we 
find a bishop of Lydda at the Council of Constanti- 
nople. It is still Deminely the seat of a Greek bishop, 
but its famous Church of St. Goorge is in ruins. © 
history of the town is given at length by Dr. Robinson 
[‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 244], who says the modern Lud isa 
considerable vi of small houses. Dr. Thomson 
calls it a flourishing vi of some two thousand 
inhabitants, embosomed in noble orchards of olive, 


fig, pomegranate, mulberry, syca- 
more, and other trees, and sur- 
(a rounded ev way by a fertile 


neighbourhood. The inhabitants, 
he says, are evidently industrious 
and thriving [‘* Land and Book,” 
pt. iii., chap. xxxiy.]. 

LO-DE'BAR, without pasture; a 
city of Gilead. Here Mephibosheth 
was concealed till David sent for 
him [2 Sam. ix. 4,5]. Machir of 
Lo-debar brought supplies to David 
at Mahanaim (2 Sam. xvii. 27]. It 
has been thought to be the same as 
Debir, but on very slender grounds. 
We do not know its precise posi- 
tion. 

LOTS (Awic), the grandmother of 
Timothy (2 Tim.i. 5]. 

LOOK'ING-GLASS’ES were 
pare P of oes which bin pet 
emplo or urpose 
vtot lished mend The mirrors 
given by the devout Israclitish women for the service 


still are objects of commerce, and are esteemed aj of the tabernacle were evidently of brass—the brazen 


delicacy with many from Morocco to the Persinn 


LOD, divtsion, the Lydda of the New Testament; 

a town in the vicinity of Joppa, built or rebuilt by the 
Benjamites {1 Chron, viii. DN Tho children of Lod, 
Hadid, and Ono,” to the number of 725, returned from 
the are Eee Babylon [Ezra ii. 33), and re-inhabited 
the place [Neh. xi. 35]. Under the Syrian rule, it 
belonged at first to Samaria, but was made over to 
Judea by Demetrius Soter, and placed under Jonathan 
{see apocryphal book, 1 Macc. x1. 34], Lod was to the 
east of Joppa, on the road from Jerusalem to Czesarea; 
and was a place of some consequence, Josephus says, 
‘‘not less than a city in largeness” [‘‘ Antiq.,” xx. 
6, 2]. The Roman general Cestius burned it [Josephus, 
‘* Wars,” ii. 19, 1}; but it was restored, and became 
the seat of a chief school of the Jews. The Greeks 
gave it the name of Diospolis; in tho middlo ages it 
was sometimes called St. George's, because they said 
he was buried there; but the ancient name has never 
died out, and it is called Ludd, or Lidi, to this day 
First, ‘‘Lex.,” s. v.). Lydda was visited by St. 
eter, who found there a Christian community, and 
wrought a miracle which greatly promoted the cause 
of the Gospel in those parts [Acts ix. 32—35, 38]. In 
his history of tho ‘‘Martyrs of Palestine” who suifered 
about A.D. 300, Eusebius of Cresarea refers to transac- 
tions which occurred here. At that time it must have 
been a place of importance. ‘' There is a large city,” 
he says, ‘‘in the land of Palestine, teeming wi popu- 


laver being made of them (Exod. xxxviii. 8]. The 
metallic composition of ancient mirrors illustrates and 
explains Job xxxvii. 18—‘‘ Spread out the » which 
is strong [see FIRMAMENT], and as a molten looking- 
glass;"’ and is indicated in the apocryphal Ecclus. 
xii. 1L—‘‘ Thou shalt be unto him as if thou hadst 
wiped a mirror, and thou shalt know that his rust 
hath not been altogether wiped away.” Various metals 
were used in their composition, The Arabs at the 
poeent day use polished steel. Mirrors were never 

ung upon walls, as with us, but fixed to a handle, 
sometimes curiously and sometimes hideously carved ; 
and were carried in the hand, or fastened to a girdle 
round the waist. In such mirrors as these, the ob- 
jects reflected would be but dimly and defectively 
seen. So St. Paul [1 Cor. xiii. 12) writes: ‘‘ We see 
through ao glass, darkly,” &c.—that is, the spiritual 
and eternal are as caret he | indirectly seen as natural 
objects are represented or reflected by means of a 


murror. 
LORD. [See Gon, JEHovan.] 
LorD, THE CITY OF THE. [See JERUSALEM.] 


Lorp, Mount oF THE. 1. (Seo Morian.) . 2. 
sinet] ( ) ].2. [See 


LORD'S DAY (1% Kupiar) spipa, Dies Dominica), the 
name appropriately given to the first day of the week, 
which the Church of Christ keeps asa day of rest from 
secular business, and of public and private devotion, 
in celebration of the resurrection of our Lord from tho 
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dead. The first day of the week was the heathen Dies 
Solis, or Sunday, supposed to haye been dedicated to 
the worship of the Sun. The obligation of the day, the 
authority on which it rests, the mode of its observance, 
and its relation towards the Sabbath of the ancient 
Jewish Church, have been, and still are, the subjects 
of much controversy. A condensed statement of the 
history of the question will constitute the best pre- 
paration for an equally condensed discussion of the 
eee variously entertained upon the subject, and 

eir consonance, or otherwise, with the teaching o 
tho Bible. 

The first notices found in the New Testament, in 
regard to the observance of a day of rest by our Lord 
and his apostles, necessarily have reference to the 
ancient Jewish Sabbath. Thus St. Luke tells us that 
at Nazareth our Lord went, ‘‘ as his custom was, into 
the ogue on the Sabbath day” [Luke iy. 16]. 
Our , bo doubt, went partly as a worshipper, 
whom it became to “fulfil all mghteousness;” and 
partly as a minister of God—for an habitual, not an 
exceptional, act‘is intimated by the Evangelist in the 
words ‘‘ He was teaching in one of the syna; e8 on 
the Sabbath " (Luke xui. 10]. The same habit was 
followed by the apostles, and furnished, indeed, the 
only opportunities they had of preaching to the whole 
collective bodies of the Jews in their public assemblies. 
Thus at Antioch and Philippi St. Paul attended the 
religious meetings of the day [Acts xiii. 14, 42; 
xvi. 13], and at Corinth we are expressly told that 
‘“‘he reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath” [Acts 
xviii. 4]. Subsequently to the death and resurrection 
of our Lord, there are clear traces of tho observance 
of another day, being the first instead of the seventh 
day, and ing the particular title of ‘‘ the Lord's 
day.” It was on the very day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection that he ‘* stood in the midst”’ of the apostles 
(John xx. 19]. On the samo day of the next week, 
“ after eight days,” according to the reckoning of the 
Jews, he again appeared amid a gathering of the dis- 
ciples. ‘‘ On the first day of the week, the disciples 
“camo together to break bread” at Troas [Acts xx. 7]. 
The same day is specified as the most suitable for 


collecting the gifts of the Church. ‘‘ Upon the first 
day of the week let every one of es lay by him in 
and that this gift was to be at 


store” [1 Cor. xvi. aji ; 
the close of a week of labour, and on a calculation of 
its gnins, is shown from the words following, ‘‘ as 
God hath prospered him.”” But at the time when John 
wrote the Apocalypse, the observance of the day had 
become more specific; for we find the Apostle mere: 
for tho first time in Scripture, the distinctive appel- 
lation, ‘“‘the Lord’s day,” ever since maintained in 
the Church [Rev. i. 10]. Thus we find in Scrip- 
tare allusions to two days of devotional rest and 
service subsisting, for a time at least, together. 
Adopting the only consistent supposition, that the 
apostles, in the exercise of their inspired authority, 
appointed the commemorative feast of the first day of 
thaowok: it was impossible that the appointment 
should obtain, all at once, universal and unquestioned 
currency. The Jews who rejected Christianity would 
disavow the apostolic authority altogether, and main- 
tain rigidly their own Sabbath. And even converted 
Jews would be unlikely, all at once, to give up their 
ancient Sabbath, with its solemnities; and the more 
so, as the apostles openly taught the lawfulness of 
maintaini pase chentvansee in things indifferent, 


as, for instance, when St. Paul, in the Temple at Jeru-/; a 
salem, obeerved the law in purifying himself. Such | 


men would, therefore, observe the new festival, and 
yet not cease to observe the old. It wag inevitable 
that the two should exist for a time side by side, 
and that the first day should take the place of the 
seventh, not by a sudden revolution, but by a gradual 
substitution. .Accordingly we find, from the Epistles, 
that the two did exist together, and that the observance 
of the Jewish feasts was a matter of personal conscience, 
in which no man was justified in judging another. 
From this point of view, such passages as Rom. xiv. 5, 


f | Gal. iv. 10, and Col. ii. 16 harmonise, both with the 


historical facts of the case, and with the whole spirit of 
apostolical teaching. 

But as the generation born and nurtured in Judaism, 
and retaining something of its character even after 
conversion to Christianity, passed away, the occasion 
for this double observance would pass away likewise. 
The feeling out ‘of which it grew would no longer 
exist, and it could only survive as the distinctive 
badge of a p anxious for the union of Judaical 
observances with Christian teaching; in short, a 
pote! who darkened the doctrine of justification by 
aith with ritual ceremonies derived from the ancient 
and now obsolete covenant of works. St. Paul found 
occasion to protest against this tendency, even in his 
own day [Epistle to the Galatians, im}. As the 
followers of heretical teachers hardened into definite 
parties, the danger would increase, and the necessity 
of contending against it become, in the same degree, 
more prominent. -The division would be further 
exasperated by the open violence of the Jows against 
the Dhristians and the consequent antagonism be- 
tween the two systems. The picture presented by the 
earliest records of ecclesiastical history exactly accords 
with what might be expected under these circum- 
stances. 

The existence of the Lord’s day, as a binding 
institution, may be traced almost from the days of 
the apostles, by a line of consecutive evidence, clear 
and indisputable; but, at the same time, the day 
is ever presented in contrast with the Sabbath of 
the Jews, and the obsolete shadows of thesancient 
covenant. Thus an epistle to tho Magnesians bearing 
the name of Ignatius (who died A.D. 116) states, that 
‘¢all who loved the Lord, loved tho Lord’s day as the 
queen and chief of all days.” Justin Martyr (A.D. 140) 
assigns for the Christian observance of the Lord’s day, 
that God ‘‘ chased away darkness and chaos, and Christ 
rose from the dead.” Sinayeiite (A.D. 170) records tho 
observance of the day by the Christians of Corinth. 
Trenaus (A.D. 178) says that ‘‘ every one of us Chris- 
tians, on the Lord’s day, observes the Sabbath.” 
Tertullian (A.D. 200) ‘‘ observed Sunday as a festival.” 
Origen (A.D. 220) states that ‘‘the resurrection of 
Christ was honoured, not once in the year, but every 
seventh day.” Eusebius (A.D. 315) declared it to be 
the habit of Christians to assemblo ‘‘ after an interval 
of six days, and celebrate holy and spiritual Saabbth,” 
and refers to the act of Christ himself the transference 
of the day from the seventh day to the first. Athana- 
sius (A.D. 326) asserts that, because the Lord himself 
had changed the day, they ‘‘ assembled on the Sab- 
bath to adore Christ, the Lord of the Sabbath.” 
Chrysostom (a.D. 407) vindicates the practice of 
‘honouring the first day, which might be called the 
nativity of the human race.” Augustine (a.p._ 430) 
states that the first day is ‘‘ called the day of the Lord, 
because on it the Lord rose from the dead.” It thus 

pears, from an unbroken succession of witnesses, 
that the observance of the Lord’s day was maintained 
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in the Church, with undeviating consistency, from the 
days of the apostles downwards. ; : 

t has been already pointed out that, in the conflict 
which the early Christians had to wage against doc- 
trinal Judaism, it was necessary for them to maintain 
the authority of the first day of the week, as distinct 
from the seventh day, or the ancient Sabbath of the 
Jews. Unless their position in this matter be clearly 
borno in mind, the real meaning of much of their lan- 
guage cannot be understood. What wonder if they: 
strongly asserted the passing away of the Jewi 
Sabbath, in order to make room for the Christian ! 
Another element must also be taken into account in the 
interpretation of their language—namely, the extra- 
vegant follies relative to Sabbath observance held by 
some Jewish sects. For instance, the Dositheans held 
that the precept of Moses, ‘‘ Abide ye every man in 
his place; let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day,” was to be so rigorously interpreted, that 
whatever habit, place, or posture a man was found in 
on the Sabbath day, he was compelled to maintain 
during its continuance: that is, if he was found 
sitting, ho must sit all day; or, if lying down, he must 
lie all day. What wonder that the early fathers pro- 
tested strongly against such almost incredible per- 
versions of a Divine ordinanco! 

In bringing the evidence for the primitive observance 
of the Lord’s day down to the time of Augustine, we 
havo considerably excoeded the limits for which indi- 
vidual evidence is necessary. For, on the establish- 
mont of Christianity as the religion of the empire by 
Constantine, the Lord’s day became the subject of 
many ouactments, and occupied so important a place 
in tho imperial laws, as to make the historical facts 
some of the most cortain that are known. By succes- 
sive imperial edicts of Constantino and others, its 
authority was established by tho recognition of the 
state. On the Sunday all proceedings at law were for- 
bidden or mupentiod, unless in cases of absolute neces- 
sity or great charity. Secular business, public games, 
or ludicrous forms of recreation, fell under the same 
prohibition. Meanwhile, the devotional purposes to 
which the day was applied by Christians, prove that 
the sacred character with which it was invested was 
preciely analogous to that which it bears among 

hristian men in our own times. 

The ages intervening between the establishment of 
Christianity in the Roman Empiro and the perjod 
of the Reformation constitute, in the history of the 
Lord's day, a period of their own. Its charactoristics 
may be very briefly described, and are theologically 
identical with tho characteristic development, during 
the samo period, of other points affecting Christian 
belief and practice. As piety decayed, and a spirit 
of ritual formality took more and more the place of 
the intense religious earnestness of primitive Chris- 
tianity, the restraints of religion on men’s tastes 
became less, and the desecration of the Lord’s day 
propestionably, increased. A growing laxity and caro- 
essness of observance among all classes is the prac- 
tical feature of the period. Repeated efforts were 
made to check the evil by decrees of councils, as at 
Chalons, in 662; in Bavaria, in 772; in Anjou, in 
1288; and at o large number of synods, as Metz, 
Rheims, Tours, Arles, Rome, Friburg, &c., and by 
decrees of tho popes and civil regulations. But con- 
temporaneously with theso efforts a growing oxalta- 
tion of Church authority, and a departure from the 
teaching of the Scriptures, took place, and neutra- 
lised them all. The Lord’s day camo to be regarded, 


not as a Divine, but as an ecclesiastical institution. 
The idea sprang from an effort to exalt the Church, 
but it ended in degrading the ordinance. For it is 
evident that if two things have the same sanction, 
they must have the same authority and claim the 
same reverence. Thus the great ordinance of the 
Lord’s day and the festivals of the Church of Rome 
came to be placed on the same footing, and were alike 
defended by the same analogy of the Mosaic law; for 
it was asserted that the authority of the Church was 
equally the foundation of the one as of the other. The 
union of the two was most disastrous. The result 
was not to raise the festivals to the level of the Lord’s 
day, but to lower tho Lord’s day to the level of the 
festivals, and to convert the Divine institution, like 
the ecclesiastical festival, into a holiday of a 
holy day, and make it the opportunity for secular 
recreation rather than religious worship and devotional 


exercises. 

Thus matters generally continued till the time of 
the Reformation. In the excitement of that great 
movement, the whole question was not likely to be 
quietly and impartially considered. The reaction from 
Romish views and practices was strong and violent. 
As the Church of Rome had included alike the seventh 
day and the festivals of the Church in the same cha- 
racter, and sought to maintain them on the same 
grounds, it was natural that the Reformers should 
reject thom both together; or at least, in discerding 
the authority of the other festivals, should depreciate 
the authority of the Lord’s day likewise. is was 
actually the case, and in their zeal against Rome 
many of them spoke too loosely on the authority of 
the Lord's day, and, in pulling down the formality of 
its outward observance, were in danger of forgettiu 
its spiritual objects. This admits of no quostion, an: 
yet the tendency of the Reformers to re the Sabbath 
as @ purely Jewish and temporary institution, and to 
place the o ce of the Lord’s day on grounds of 
expediency alone, has been much exaggerated. For 
an exact estimate of hott cpuinas can only be formed 
by bing into account alike what they said for, and 
what they said against its observance. If, on one 
side, Luther wrote, ‘‘If anywhere the day is made 
holy for the mere day’s sake; if anywhere any ono 
sets up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then I 
order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to 
feast on it, to do anything that shall remove this en- 
croachment on Christian li :” on the other hand, 
he wrote in his ‘‘ Larger Catechism,” ‘‘Since the mass 
of men cannot attend on it artery. day from the entan- 
glements of business, some one day, at the least, in the 
week must be chosen for giving heed to that matter.” If 
Calvin held the Sabbath to be abrogated, the assertion 
was only made in a sense consistent with maintaining 
that, ‘‘ Unquestionably, God assumed to himself the 
seventh ueys _« «+ « In this respect, the necessi 
of a Sabbath is common to us with the people of old, 
that we may be free on one day, and so be the better 
prepared both for learning and for giving testimony to 
our faith.” If Bucer said, ‘To chink that working 
on the Lord’s day is in itself a sin, is a superstition 
and a denyi the grace of Christ,” he said also, 
“Our » with sin goodness towards us, has 
sanctified one day out of seven.” The same remarks 
hold good of Bucer, Beza, Bullinger, and many of 
their contemporaries and immediate successors.. The 
most that can be fairly said is that their opinions were 
inconsistent with themselves, since they maintained 
the sacredness of the day in principle, and yet coun- 
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selled its violation in practice. In another point of 
view, however paradoxical it may seem, they main- 
tained it in practice as a thing necessary, and dis- 
allowed it in principle as a thing obligatory. The 
opinions of the English Reformers followed the samo 
types and exhibited the same contradictions. The 
publication of Bullinger’s ‘‘ Decades”’ for English use 
18a sufficient proof of this. The sentiments of Tyndal, 
Frith, Cranmer, and even Knox himself, ran in the 
same channel. 

The practical evils which followed, and the offensive 
forms of Sunday desecration which sheltered them- 
selves under the authority of these opinions, soon 
called renewed attention to the subject. The ques- 
tion was examined de novo, and the immediate heat 
gendered by the conflict with Romish error having 
now subsided, it was examined more calmly, more 
thoroughly, and, wo believe, more impartially than 
ever before. This new movement arose with the 
Puritans. Their distinctive view consisted in the 
identification of the Sabbath of the ancient Church 
with the Lord’s day of the Christian Church, so far as 
concerned their moral element, and the transference 
tothe latter of all the exact and strict regulations 
made by the Mosaic law for the observance of the 
former. These views were reduced to a system by 
Dr. Bownd, in 4.D. 1595, and his work was re- 
published in a second edition, in A.D. 1606. The pub- 
cation of these views had an extraordinary effect, 
and, commending themselves to the minds of religious 
men as the only effectual barriers to the licentiousness 
of the times, produced, in many parts of the kingdom, 
an absolute revolution in the practice of Sunday ob- 
servance, They wore adopted with special warmth by 
the laity, especially by the corporations, and, strangely 
enough, were so hotly webs: by many of the digni- 
fied clergy as to call out the caustic remark, that the 
laity were labouring for tho religious observation of 
the Lord’s day, while the bishop (Laud) and clergy 
were pleading for the profanation of it. It was 
regarded by those in authority as little short of 
a heresy. Yet Archbishops Grindal and Sandys 
were favourable to these views, and even the judicious 
Hooker, writing before the publication of Dr. Bownd’s 
book, not doubtfully intimates his substantial ac- 
niescence. Under the influence of this new view, 

unday plays and sports, games and fairs, came to be 
prohibited by the consent of Christian persons. The 
chango was so great that it was made a matter of 
public complaint to James I., who, in order to correct 
the tendency, issued the ‘‘ Book of Sports,” in 1618, 
by which 8 were allowed, after church hours on 
Sundays, to cultivate all ordinary games, and pursue 
such pastimes as were not in themselves unlawful. In 
1633, while Laud was primate, Charles I. re-issued this 
unhappy book—for such it is commonly considered, 
one oF those who do not entertain strict views on 
this subject. So hot was the controversy, and 80 
unscrupulous the means used to force the Puritans 
into submission, that the desire to maintain their 

baths was one of the most influential causes of the 

ait aie of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1607 and 1620. 
views advocated by Dr. Bownd found the same 
acceptance on the Continent as in England; and 
spreading with the same rapidity, encountered like- 
wise the same opposition. © contest grew to such 
a height as to demand the attention of the Assembly 
of Divines, who, under the authority of the States- 
General, met on the Rhine, from Switzerland, Hoesia, 
the Palatinate, Bremen, England, and Scotland, in 
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1618, and, from the place of their meeting, have been 
known as the Synod of Dort. This discussion forms 
an epoch in the history of the Lord’s day, for the 
synod adopted the following resolutions, which are 
remarkable equally for their Scriptural accuracy and 
for their moderation of tone:—‘‘1. In the fourth 
commandment of the law of God there is something 
ceremonial and something moral. 2, The resting upon 
the payents day we the lan roe ne the strict ob- 
servance of it which was particularly imposed upon 
the Jewish people, was the saetotacal part of that 
law. 3. That the moral part is, that a certain day be 
fixed and appropriated to the service of God, and as 
much rest as is necessary to that service, and the boly 
moditation upon him. 4. The Jewish Sabbath being 
abolished, Christians are obliged solemnly to keep holy 
the Lord’s day. 5. This day has ever been observed 
by the ancient Catholic Church from the time of tho 
apostles, 6. This day ought to be appropriated to 
religion in such a manner as that we should abstain, 
from all servile works at that time, excepting those of 
charity and necessity; as likewise from all such diver- 
gions as are contrary to roligion.”’ Into tho details of 
the controversy waged from this time onward it is 
unn toenter. For a considerable period the 
view of the Puritans prevailed both in Scotland and 
Germany, but has subsequently lost und, and 
given way to the ecclesiastical view. our own 
country, the Westminster Confession, drawn up at the 
meeting of divines called at Westminster, under the 
authority of Parliament, a.D. 1643, goes farther than 
the orders of the Synod of Dort. Its language is as 
follows :—‘‘ As it is of the law of nature that in general 
a due proportion of time be set apart for the worshi 
of God, so in his Word, by a positive moral an 
tual commandment, binding all men in all ages, 
e hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a 
Sabbath, to be kept holy unto him, which, from the 
beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, 
was the last day of the week, and from the resurrection 
of Christ was into the first day of the week, 
which in Scripture is called the Lord’s day, and is to be 
continued till the end of the world as the Christian Sab- 
bath. This Sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, 
when men, after a due preparing of their hoarts, and 
ordering of their common affairs beforehand, do not 
only observe an holy rest all tho day from their own 
works, words, and thoughts about their worldly 
employments and recreations; but are also taken up 
the whole time in public and private exercises of his 
worship, and in the duties of necessity and mercy.” 
This confession has never been formally reco in 
the documents of the Church of England. In Scotland, 
however, it was examined and approved by the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, in 1647. At the Revo- 
lution, in 1688, it was received as the standard of 
national faith, and was ratified by Sootch Acts of 
Parliament in 1649 and 1690. Since these dates the 
controversy has continued as a question of private 
belief and of national policy, but no public act has 
occurred affecting its authoritative recognition by the 


The result of the preceding sketch is to show that 
there are three principal phases of opinion in regard 
to the Lord’s day. Each phase comprises many sub- 
divisions, but is marked by such broad characteristics 
as enable us to simplify the subject by adopting theso 
three as the heads of classification. — ; , 

1. There is a class of opinion which denies the reli- 
gious character and obligation of the day entirely, 
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and would place tho Christian Sabbath altogether on 
the same footing as the festival days of heathenism ; 
or rather, would deprive it still more absolutely of all 
obligations on the conscience. The advocates of this 
view would still maintain the day as a holiday, but 
remove itasa holy day. They would admit the expe- 
diency, if not the necessity, o caer: Has ek @ certain 
period for the rest of the body from labour, and for the 
refreshment of the spirits by recreation, though it 
would be a matter of secondary importance to them 
whether to retain the septennial rest of the Christian 
Church, or a decennial holiday, such as was adopted 
by the French Directory of the period of the Revolu- 
tion. The avowed object of this school is to assimilate 
the English Sunday to the Continental type, where the 
morning is given to labour and business, and the latter 
part of the day to amusement. For this purpose all 
exhibitions and places of amusement, public or private, 
should be opened, and no restriction be pl on the 
eenjoyment of all such pleasures as are allowable on 
rite days. The grounds on which this view is 
are theoretical and practical. (ly The theoretical ground 
is, that men have a right to do as they like, and satisfy 
all the natural instincts of their nature; that all reli- 
gious obligation is purely a matter of opinion, and 
should be left to every man’s conscience; and further, 
appeal is made even to religion herself, and advanta, 
is taken of the difference of opinion existing on the 
ground of the Sabbath obligation—viz., whether it is 
a Divine institution or an ecclesiastical arrangement— 
to demur to outward restraints as contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity altogether. These theoretical opinions 
have the closest affinity with disbelief in the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures. We say this out of no 
wish to impute obnoxious motives; but simply be- 
cause, in the face of the Scriptural evidence, such 
views cannot be maintained by any believer in reve- 
lation ; whilo, if the theory of the deist or the atheist 
could once be adopted, they might, on this ground, be 
maintained consistently with the avowed principles of 
the reasoner. (2.) The practical ground rests on the 
ennobling influences on men’s minds of art and science, 
and the sight of nature and innocent recreation. It 
ig argued, as if it were an unanswerable dilemma, 
that mon had better spend their day of rest in galleries, 


as the great majority of German, agree in considering 
the observance of the first day’s reat to be an 
ecclesiastical institution and not a Divine ordinance, 
These persons are divided among themselves by very 
broad A dorencés of opinion as to the binding extent 
of the obligation,’ and the very sense in which the 
word ‘‘ecclesiastical” is to be ae pei For whereas 
many writere—such as Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Paley, 
and Archbishop Whately—mean by the word an in- 
stitution having Church authority only, and standin 
on an exact parity of position with other rites an 
ceremonies phi Church, other writers—euch as 
Mosheim and Hengstenberg, among the foreigners, 
and, among our own divines, Prideaux, Cosin, bram- 
hall, and, recently, the Bampton Lecturer at Oxford 
for 1860, Dr. Hessey—assert for the institution the 
same authority as for the Scriptures. They argue 
that it was instituted by inspired men under the im- 
mediate and extraordi teaching of the Spirit of 
God, and is therefore of Divine and binding obliga- 
tion. This view approaches very nearly to what is 
called the Puritan, and, in its practical results, leads 
to the same conclusions. But while the disciples of 
the ecclesiastical school thus differ widely among 
themselves on the aks meaning of their terms, they 
find their common bond of agreement in denying the 
identity in any sense of the Jewish and Christian 
Sabba‘ The fourth commandment of the Decalogue 
they believe to be positive rather than moral, and 
that its specific obligation is passed away. The Sab- 
bath was one of the ceremonial enactments of the 
Mosaio law, and is now abrogated like the rest. The 
Lord's day is a new and specifically Christian institu- 
tion, dating from the time of the apostles, and kept in 
igelsinscry commemoration of the resurrection of our 
rd. It isa feast, not a fast—not a simple day of rest, 
as they phe ar the Jewish Sabbath to have been, but a 
festival for ily and mental refreshment; a day not 
for gloom and severity, but for cheerfulness and joy. 
In support of this view, they plead that all our Lord’s 
declarations relativo to the Sabbath lay in the direc- 
tion of ter laxity, and not of greater strictness; 
that St. Paul speaks of the ‘‘Sabbaths” as things, to 
say the least, indifferent, if not obsolete, in common 
Y with the other shadows of the Law ; and that the early 
gardens, and museums, than in the public-house. To| Christian writers ly maintain the distinction 
any one who believes in the religious character of the | between the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Lord's 
day, in any sense whatever, the reply is obvious | day, declaring the one to be abrogated as strongly as 
enough ; it 1s simply to deny that one thing is to| they maintain the obligation of the other. On the 
bo a ps because another thing still worse is to be| other hand, the rejoinder mado to these arguments is 
avoided, It is also argued unanswerably that, if the| too remarkable to be omitted. It is urged that the 
day's rest be the common’ right of all men, one man| fourth commandment was given with the same sanc- 
ought not to be allowed to infringe on another man’s| tion, and therefore possesses the same perpetual 
right; but that, if this theory wore carried out, it| obligation, as the other nine colempaniieicatl of the 
would amount to the sacrifice of one portion of the| Decalogue; and that it is, therefore, a thing altogether 
community, and that the portion least able to main- | arbitrary and capricious to deny the authority of this 
tain its own rights, for the convenience and pleasure of | one, while we maintain the authority of the other 
arother. The very large number of persons already | nine. The reason urged for so doing 1s indeed incon- 
employed on the Sunday would, in such a case, be so| sistent with itself, since the advocates of this view 
indefinitely increased, as nearly to break down the dis- | —for instance, Dr. Hessey in his lectures—are com- 
tinction between the six days of work and the seventh | pelled to acknowledge a moral element, of some extent 
day of rost altogether. Further, it is replied that the |or other, in the fourth commandment. That the 
observance of the day could not long be maintained on| duty of worship, and the necessity of some stated 
secular principles. All experience proves that, in the | times for rest and devotion, are deeply seated in the 
absence of a religious motive appealing to the con- | very constitution of our nature, an ve, therefore 
science, the cupidity and avarice of men cannot be|an obligation, in the nature of things, prior to any 
governed, and would rapidly assimilate all the days poaiies command, is not denied. The distinction 
alike to the same secular and selfish type. _ tween moral and positive is drawn too sharply, since 
2. A very largo class of persons, including a very | the moral may be confirmed by the positive, and the 
considerable proportion of English writers as well | positive founded on the ore Thus, for instance, 
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the Westminster Oonfession declares the ordinance to 
be both ‘‘moral” and ‘‘ positive.’ The allegation 
that the Jewish Sabbath was a day of mere rest is 

r with similar inconsistency; ‘since it is ad- 
mitted that it was used even under the Law for pur- 
poses of religious instruction and devotion, and that 
the superstitious glosses added to it were the work of 
Rabbinical tradition, not of Scriptural enactment. It 
is urged, farther, that our Lord's words were simply 
directed to restore the observance of the day from its 
Rabbinical perversion to its Scriptural standard, and 
that he has affirmed its perpetual obligation in direct 
and positive terms: ‘‘ The Sabbath (not the Lord’s day) 
was made for man” [Mark ii. 27]-—for man generally, 
therefore for all ages. And lastly, it is urged that the 
ecclesiastical view, thus understood, only destroys with 
the one hand, that it may build up upon the other. 
The moral principle of a seventh day of rest is unde- 
niably tho same under both dispensations; and to 
make an abrupt pause at the time of our Lord, totally 
sweeping away the first institution, in order to re- 
establish ano institution of an analogous if not 
identical kind, is an incongruous process, inconsistent 
with the whole spirit of Scripture, and the harmony 
of operation characteristic of all God’s works, alike in 
nature and in grace. 

3. There is a large class who substantially main- 
tain the Puritan view, or, as many invidiously call 
it, the Puritanical or Sabbatarian view. There is 
a considerable diversity even here on secondary 
points, both in the thoory and in the practice. For 
instance, men differ as to the terms under which the 
exact relation between the Jewish and the Christian 
Sabbath can best be ex . They differ also 
very widely as to the extent to which the obser- 
vance is to be pushed; the members of the Scotch 
Church in particular believe the commonest recreation, 
such as a walk, to be unlawful on the Sabbath day. 
But they on the bubstantial theory. They main- 
tain that the Sabbath was instituted at the creation, 
and not, as their opponents hese incidentally, and, 
as it were, by a side wind, in the wilderness of Sinai, at 
the time of the giving of the manna. The rest of God 
himself was intended to establish the great principle 
not only of rest after labour, but of a weekly rest after 
labour. Some urge that the day on which God rested 
was necessarily the first day of the completed crea- 
tion. The Mosaic Sabbath was a special re-enactment, 
on a particular ground, of the primitive institution—on 
the seventh instead of the first day of the week. The 
Lord's day is morally the same ordinance, only shifted 
from the seventh day to the first, in commemoration 
of the resurrection of our Lord; the case not being so 
much that the anode of observance were altered, as 
that a new and higher ground was added to thoso 
already existing. The fourth commandment, in the 
points contained in the commandment itself, is of per- 

tual obligation, and was 80 reco by our Lord. 

e language of St. Paul, and of the ancient fathers, 
sprang out of the necessities of the case, and 
referonce to the controversy arising from the ual 
substitution of the first day’s rest for the seventh day's 
rest, and in no one clear place ever calls into question 
the perpetuity of the ordinance itself in its moral 
r. There is not a phrase used of 
which a reasonable explanation may not be given on 
this side of the question, while there are 
which do not admit of explanation on the other. In 
favour of this view, in all its substantial identity, may 
be urged the solid learning of the Puritan school at 
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had | between their respective he 
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home and abroad ; and among English divines may bo 
mentioned the names of Grindal, Sandys, Hooker, 
Ussher, Horsley, Jebb, and Burton. 

It must be confessed that this system has a logical 
ererhetf and strength about it which is wanting 
in the esiastical view, and that it commends itself 
ciolat i te the conscience. If it is charged with being 
Jowish, it is replied that there is no argument in the 
use of an invidious name; that Mosaic ordinances 
were many of them eminently Christian in their 
scope, and spiritual in their object; and that, if its 
existence under the Law is a disproof of its lawfulness, 
public worship and the ministry itself lie under tho 
same disabilities, If by Jewish is meant Rabbinical, 
the allegation is simply denied. If it is objected that 
it converts the Lord’s day into a fast, making it dark 
and austere, the accusation is indignantly repudiated. 
Its religious observance is only so far austere as 
religion itself is austere, and to a religious mind it is 
eminently joyous and delightful. If it is urged that 
even on this view the fourth commandment cannot 


-be literally understood, since we keep the first day in 


the week and not the seventh, the rejoinder is ready, 
that the mere change of the day is as circumstantial as 
is the expression in the fifth commandment relative 
to the land of Canaan, and yet no one calls into ques- 
tion the moral obligation of the fifth commandment; 
and further, that while the ecclesiastical view admits 
of the use of the commandment by those who make it 
almost wholly positive, with a moral element almost 
inappreciable, i so-called Sabbatarian view accepts 
it as almost wholly moral, and with a positive element 
almost inappreciable. If it is contended that this view 
necessarily surrounds the Sevens excessive restric- 
tions, it 1s simply replied that this ie not the case, 
since the object of the day is recognised to have 
reference to the body as well as to the soul; and all 
such relaxations as are consistent with a devotional 
frame of mind and a devotional use of the day—such 
as air and exercise, not involving the labour of other 
men—are as defensible in this system as they are upon 
the ecclesiastical view. tatalligenty understood and 
accepted upon its Scriptural basis, the popular preju- 
dice entertained against it is found to be without 
foundation; while it rests the ordinance on— solid 
grounds, and invests it with an interest and dignity 
which no other system can give. 


LORD'S SUPPER. [See SupPzz.] 


LO-RUHA™MAH, without mercy ; a figurative name 
een to the daughter of Hosea the prophet [Hos. 
1. 6). 


LOT, covering; the son of Haran, and nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xi. 27]. With the exception of Sarai, 
he appears to have been the only one of his kindred 
who accompanied the patriarch in his migration to 
Canaan [Gen. xii. 4, 5]. He remained with his uncle 
for some time—indeed, until their united possessions 
became so considerable as to involve frequent disputes 
Serer aber “cases 6, an 
Feeling the necessity for se ion, Abram, wi 
noble disi cater eth eivedstht right which, on 
every consideration, he Sa have justly claimed, 
and gave Lot his choice of the country which lay 
stre out before them [ver. 9]. Lot accepted the 
offer, and immediately selected for his pasture land 
the fertile and richly-watered plains of Jordan, and 
forthwith ‘they separated themselves one from the 
other,” and Lot ‘‘pitched his tent toward Sodom 
[vs. 11, 12]. It is evident from the following chepter 
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that Lot had gradually established relations of inti- 
macy with the people of Sodom, despite their exceeding 
wickedness [ver. 12]; for when the five kings of the 
country were defeated, and the country spoiled, Lot 
with his household was taken captive, and only 
rescued by the valour and decision of his uncle (Gen. 
xiv. 12—16]. The moral purpose of this event was 
lost upon Lot. He returned to Sodom, and was an 
actual resident in tho guilty city when the fiat of 
Divine judgment was issued against it. It is true 
that his spirit was vexed within - et 
which he was compelled to witness [2 Peter i. the 
Conscience was not yet so blunted as to be insensible 
to it, but the intermarriage of his daughters with men 
of Sodom, and possibly, also, the material advantages 
to be derived from his residence there, combined to 
render him indifferent to the spiritual risks which he 
incurred by his self-sought contact with so much evil. 
For Abram’s sake, however, Lot was snatched from 
the destruction that was about to descend on the 
doomed city (Gen. xix. 29]. The circumstances under 
which he was rescued; the evident reluctance with 
which he left the place; the terrible calamity that 
befell his wife; the Divine response to his entreaty, 
that Zoar might be spared as a place of retreat for 
him ; his subsequent flight to the mountain; and the 
dark and final incidents of his history supplied by the 
sacred uarrative, are delineated in graphic succession 
in Gen. xix. From this time we know nothing more 
of Lot. His posterity was perpetuated in the tribes 
of Moab and Ammon [seo AMON, Moas], and he 
himself stands on the holy page a significant warning 
to all time against the se pursuit, at all risks, of 
mere earthly advantage. 


Lot. This mode of deciding matters of dispute and 
uncertainty is both ancient and general. e Jews 
regarded it as a direct appeal to the Almighty [Prov. 
xvi. 33], and therefore never had recourse to it 
except on important occasions. 1. It decided which of 
two goats should be sacrificed, and which sent as a 
scapegoat into the wilderness [Lev. xvi. 8]. 2. The 
land of Canaan was apportioned by lot [Numb. xxvi. 
55]. 3. It pointed out a guilty person, in which case 
the sacred lot was generally had recourse to [see Urt™ 
and THumMMtIm], not to convict, but to discover [Josh. 
vii. 14—-18; 1 Sam. xiv. 37—45; Jon. i. 7]. 4. It 
settled the courses and offices in the service of the 
Temple [1 Chron. xxiv. 5; xxv. 8). 5. It determined 
matters of contention [Prov. xvi. 33; xviii. 18].—It 
would seem from Prov. xviii. 18 that ‘lots were used 
in courts of justice in tho time of Solomon, though pro- 
bably only with the consent of both parties” [Horne]. 
An i e in the room of Judas was appointed by 
lot [Acts i. 26). Nebuchadnezzar drew lots to sco 
whether he should first attack Rabbath or Jerusalem 

ik, xxi. 19, 23]; Haman, to find out a day for 
estroying the Jews [Esth. iii. 7] [see Punt]; the 
soldiers, for our Lord's raiment [Matt. xxvii. 35]. 
How lots were cast or drawn, ay Scripture does not 
describe. Solomon speaks of the lot being ‘‘ cast into 
the lap;”’ and the word for “lap” Neiies may 
mean vase or urp, Probably some kind of dice 
wore thrown into a vessel, out of which they wore 
shaken or drawn, The custom of choosing by lot was 
observed by many in the Church till the sixth century, 
but has long since fallen into disuse; ond rightly so, 
for the same arguments which prove that miraculous 
interference in human affairs is not now to be expected, 
condemn also all present recourse to the use of the lot 
4s an appeal to the Divine Being. 
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LOT—LUD. 


LO'TAN, concealment ; one of the sons of Seir tho 
Horite [Gen. xxxvi. 20]. 


LOTHE, now written ‘‘loathe,” to feel a ropug- 
nance to and a dislike of any thing or igi {Exod. 
vii. 18; Prov. xxvii. 7; Ezek. vi. 9, &c. }. 

LOVE is not only a Christian grace, but natural 
affection. Asa Christian grace, it is the love of Gcd 
and of all holiness, virtue, and truth, as well as tho 
love of good men—or rather, of all men—and of all 
ess. In this word the whole Law is epitomised 
and summed up (Matt. xxii. 36—40; Rom. xi. 8—10]. 
In 1 Cor. xiii. 1—13, the original Greek word dydéxn 
(agapé), ‘‘ love,” is—as often eleewhere—translated 
s chest as Christian love is the first fruit of tho 
Spirit (Gal. vy. 22). 

LOW COUNTRY, or LOW PLAINS, the western 

rtion of Judah, also called ‘‘ the valley,” or ‘‘ vale” 
[iosn. xv. 33; 1 Kings x. 27; 1 Chron. xxvu. 28; 

Chron, xxvi.10]. The usual Hebrew name is shéphé- 
lah, which is ordinarily employed by modern writers. 
It probably included a considerable part of Dan; and 
it certainly comprised some places not properly on 
the lowlands. 

LOW'ER POOL, supposed to be the modern Birket 
Cala a reservoir in the Valley of Gihon. [See 

IHON. 


LU’BIM, and LU’BIMS. [Seo Levanry.] 

LUCAS [Philem. 24]. [See LUKE.] 

LU‘CIFER (Latin, light-bringer; Hebrew, >> 
nw-1a shining one, son of dawn [Iaa. xiv. 12]), tho 


morning star which precedes sunrise. The allusion is 
a the king of Babylon—not, as often supposed, to 
tan. 


LU'CIUS, ® common Roman prenomen. In Acts 
xiii. 1, we find Lucius of Cyrene mentioned among 
other prophets and teachers at Antioch; and in Rom. 
Xvi. 21, a Lucius, one of the kinsmen of St. Paul, 
joins in the concluding salutations. There is nothing 
to prevent Lucius from being identical with Luke, but 
neither is there anything to make it especially pro- 
bable that he was so. 


LUCRE. This word always conveys the idea of por- 
sonal gain or profit, sought or obtained by unworthy 
moans, or from unworthy motives. It is common! 
connected with the adjective ‘filthy ;" and, indeed, 
always in the New Testament: in each case the word 
‘*base” would be more correct than ‘‘filthy.” ‘Filthy 
lucre”’ is “‘ base gain” (1 Sam, viii. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 3; 
Titus i. 7, 11; 1 Peter v. 2]. 


LUD, a word of uncertain derivation. 1. A son of 
Shem, thought by some to have been progenitor of tho 
Lydians (Gen. x. 22}. Delitzsch says their connection 
with the ns is confirmed by the names of the 
ancestors of their kings (‘‘Comm. on Genesis”]. 2. 
A nation mentioned in Isa. lxvi. 19; Ezek. xxvil. 10; 
xxx. 5 (in this last text our translators have written 
the word ‘‘Lydia”"). The same idea seems to be conveyed 
by the plural form Ludim (Gen. x. 13; Jer. xlvi. 9 
(English version, ‘‘ Lydians”)). These references aro 
very obscure, but several of plainly indicate an 
Egyptian or an African connection. They appear to 
have been skilled archers, and often served along 
with Egyptians. It has been conjectured that the 
are mprorniodey the North African tribe of Lewata 
[0 Lovers]. We may reasonably doubt whether the 

hemitic or the Hamite tribe is meant in particular 
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; but it is quite certain that the Bibl 
of both ; ‘and this is all we can positively ainectsomin 
LU'DIM. [See Lup.] 


LU'HITH, tablets or slats; a Moabito city (Isa. xv. 
5; Jer. xlviit. 5), if indeed a city bo intended by the 
Pee: peice ascent tp ae which occurs in both 
places. was probably to the east or south-east of 
the Dead Sea, but it is quite unknown. ° 


LUKE, an abbreviated form of the word Lucanus 
(as Silas is of Silvanus); the writer of the third Gospel 
and of the Acta of the Apostles. He is not named, 
indeed, as tho writer of either; but universal and 
unbroken tradition, from the very beginning, has 
ascribed both theso books of the New Testament to 
him (see, for example, Eusebius [‘‘ Eccles. Hist.,” iii, 
4); and all internal evidence is in harmony with such 
an authorship. That he was a native of Antioch is 
stated both by Eusebius and Jerome; and if so, he 
would cnjoy the best advantages for literary culture, 
for professional training, and for general intercourse. 
In Col. iv. 14, the Apostle styles him ‘‘ the beloved 
physician;"’ and traces of a professional pen, to 
which we shall presently advert, have been discovered 
both in his Gospel and in the Acts. It has been con- 
jectured, from his occupation, that he was a freed man, 
or manumitted slave: as Roman gentlemen, deeming 
it somewhat beneath them, had their slaves trained to 
the medical profession, and in reward of their services 
gave them their liberty. But this inference is pre- 
carious, as it cannot be shown that the practice was 
invariable. That he was not a born Jew may por- 
haps be gathered from Col. iv. 10, 11, where, after 
naming certain peraons, St. Paul says these were all 
of ‘‘ the circumcision ” who were then with him, and 
Luko is not of the number, although we know that he 
also was with him, for in ver. 14 he sends a greetin 
from him. His perfect familiarity with Jewis 
customs, modes of thinking, and phraseology, makes 
it probable that he was an early proselyte to the 
Jewish faith, while his classical style would scem to 
show that he was of Greek rather than Roman ex- 
traction. How he was led to embrace Christianity wo 
have no means of Bnawing; but having, after his 
conversion, attached himself to the great Apostle, he 
appears to have dedicated his lifo to the service of 
Chiat not improbably uniting two congenial occn- 

tions, as the firet medical missionary of the Cross, 
fe is a late tradition that he was of the number of 
the seventy disciples sent out by the Lord ‘‘into 
every city and place whither He himself was to 
como" (Luke x. 1]. With regard to his movements 
after joining the Apostle’s company, we have pretty 
distinct information from his own pen in the Acts, 
though only by a chango of ig in the narrative. 
Before they camo together, he invariably uses the 
third person singular or plural—‘‘ he” or “ they ”— 
according as he is writing of Paul alone or of him and 
his company. But as tho narrative suddenly chan 
to the first person plural, ‘‘we”—even in the middle 
of a verse—we reasonably infer that here, for the first 
time, the historian himself formed one of the party. 
Tho place is Acts xvi. 10, where, having told us of 
the visiorial cry which the Apostle heard at Troas, 
£¢ Come over into Macedonia, and help us,” the history 
thus proceeds: ‘And after he had seen the visivn, 
immublintoly we endeavoured to = into Macedonia, 
assured! thering that the Lord had called us for 
to necach aC unto them.” On the departure of 
Paul and Silas from Philippi, the historian resumes 
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the third person plural—“ they ” (chap. xvii. 1, &e.]— 
from which we naturally conclude that ho himself did 
not accompany them; and as this is continued up to 
chap. xx. 5, where we find the Apostle again in Mace- 
donia, half through his third and last missionary 
Journey, and on his way to Jerusalem with the collec- 
tion of the various Gentile churches for tho poor saints 
at Jerusalom, the probability is that the historian had 
boen left at Philippi to watch over the converts at that 
lace, and had there remained until, having made 
collection for the poor Jewish disciples, ie took 
advantage of Paul’s re-visiting Macedonia to bring it 
with him, and rejoin his party. ‘From this time he 
appears never to have left him. Even at Casarea, 
where Paul was kept a bound prisoner for two years, 
he appears to have remained as his friend, visiting 
him, no doubt, as often as permitted, and perhaps 
there writing the earlier portion of the Book of Acts; 
for on Paul’s embarking for Rome, to prosecute his 
appeal to Coesar, the narrative proceeds in tho first 
personal plural—‘‘ And when it was determined that 
we should sail into Italy,” &c. (chap. xxvii. 1]— 
through all the disastrous voyage up to their arrival, 
of which he says, “And when we came to Rome” 
chap. xxviii. 16). After this the narrative proceeds, 
through the few remaining verses, with the interview 
of the apostle with the Roman Jews who came to visit 
him; nor is there any reason for doubting that here 
also, as at Csesarea, the “beloved physician” remained 
with his friend, looking after his health, continuing his 
labours on the Acts, and as the apostle’s medivin of 
communication with those outside, and in other ways 
making himself useful as a servant of Christ through- 
out the ‘‘ two years’’ during which ‘‘ Paul dwelt in hi 
own hired house” at Rome [chaps xxviii. 30]. After 
this we quite lose sight of him. But though in tho 
Acts he never obtrudea himself, we have one more 
touching notice of him, from the pen of one who knew 
how to value his friends in the Gospel. That the 
apostle—instead of being but once imprisoned at Rome, 
and suffering death shortly after the close of the two 
years mentioned in the Acts—was set at liberty, 
continued his missi labours, and was again im- 
prisoned, suffering death only this second im- 
prisonment, was the universal opinion until of late 
years, nor is there any reason to doubt its cors 
rectness. In Rea a; e Second ase to ay oa 
‘‘ was written (as the postecript rightly says m. 
Rome, when Paul was brought beloie Nero the second 
time,” the last of all his Epistles, and shortly before 
his execution. Bearing this in mind, we can see how 
touching is the statement towards the close of it: 
‘‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world, and is departed unto Thessalonica; Crescens to 
Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me” 
[2 Tim, iv. 10, 11]. And there is good reason to 
think (with some of the best interpreters) that it was 
no other than the beloved physician of whom the 
Apostle says to the Corinthians: ‘ We have sent with 
him is) the brother, whose praise is in the Gospel 
throughout all the churches; and not that only, but 
who was also chosen of the churches to travel with us 
with this grace” (or gift—meaning the collection for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem) (2 Cor. viii. 18, 19]. 


LuKE, Gospet or. The best authenticated works 
of classic antiquity are feebly attested when compared 
with this and the other threo evangelical histories. 
The evidence for their genuineness and authenticity 
has becn already stated; briefly, indeed, of necessity, 
yet sufficiently. [See GosPets.] Novor wero. writings 
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so multiplied, and 80 widely di reed. Bead in all 
the public assemblies of the Christians as the Divine 
records of their faith—first in the original, and soon in 
translations where the original was not understood— 
they were received, with slight exception, even by the 
heretical bodies which s aloof from the Church, 
and recognised as the charter of Christianity even by 
its enemies. Nor was their authority ever questioned 
within the Church until recent times. ly in this 
century Schleiermacher applied his destructive criti- 
cism in vain to shake the credit of a considerable 
rtion of the third Gospel; and equally futile was 
Ritechl's elaborate attempt, in 1846, to show (on the 
Tubingen principles of criticism) that the original 
of Luke’s Gospel was that of the heretic Marcion, 
who before the middle of the second century pub- 
lished a gospel of his own, which he alleged to be the 
only true one, and whose extant fragments consider- 
ably resemble that of Luke. It has been shown by 
Dr. Hahn first, and still more fully by Volckmar, 
that instead of our: third Gospel being but an inter- 
polated and extended edition of Marcion’s, his G 
was nothing more than a mutilated edition of Luke's; 
and when that heretic was challenged to authenticate 
his gospel in the way that any other genuine writing 
commends itself to general acceptance, he could only 
reply by wholesale gee against all churches, and 
ali Christians up to the apostles themselves. In 
recent times the genuineness of tho first two chapters 
has been called in question by those to whom their 
contents, especially the miraculous conception of 
Christ, were offensive. Even the late Professor Norton 
allowed himself to take the negative side of this ques- 
tion. But no critic whose opinion is of any weight 
will now venture to dispute them, found as they are in 
all the manuscripts and in all the ancient versions of 
the New Testament. The only pretence for rejecting 
them was their absence from Marcion’s gospel. Those, 
however, who know how critically worthless that 
roduction was, and how much besides of the genuine 
Gesnal of Luke it struck out, will draw no other in- 
ference from the omission of these two chapters than 
that it originates in dislike to their contents. 

As to tho time and place at which this Gospel was 
written, nothing certain is known. But we can 
aperoximsie to the time. As the Acts of the Apostles, 
which was mani foney iovendon to be a sequel to this 
Gospel, carries the history down to two years after 
Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, about the year 63, 
this Gospel must have been in circulation before that 
time, though how long it is impossible to say. If we 
date it somewhere between the years 50 and 60, we 
approximate as near to the probable date as we can 
with safety. . 

The readers for whom it was primarily intended 
were plainly not Jewish, but Gentile. This appears 
from the numerous explanations of things which must 
have been perfectly familiar to every Jew; from the 
poneslogy of our Lord, which in this Guspel is traced 

ack—not to Abraham only, as in the first Gospel— 
but up to Adam, the common father of the human 
family; and from the wide human interests and sym- 
pathies which-pervade it throughout. 

The style is just such as might be e from an 
educated physician of Gentile birth, but Jewish faith, 
It is classical, flexible Greek, wherever the writer is 
free to express himself in his own way; but wherever 
he is dependent on Jewish sources of information, and 
probably on family records—as in relating the annun- 
ciation of the forerunner to ias, and of Jesus to 
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the Virgin, and in the songs of the Vir,in and of 
Zacharias—there he writes just as a Jew would write, 
incorporating his Jewish materials in an easy and 
natural manner. To the mere English reader it is 
impossible to illustrate the linguistic peculiarities of 
this l; but cértain mental ties of it 
might be noticed, though we have room only for two. 
First, it is ised by ghar in cases where an 
indefinite statement might have been enou h. Thus, 
he only tells us that it was when ‘‘ eight days” were 
accomplished that Jesus was circumcised; that Anna, 
the prophetess, was a widow of about ‘‘fourscore and 
four years,” and had lived ‘‘seven years’ with her hus- 
band; that it was when Jesus was ‘‘ twelve r} 
old that he was taken by his parents to Jerusalem for 
the first time ; and that he was ‘‘ about thirty years” 
of age at the time of his baptiam. The same pecu- 
liarity is obeervable in the Acts. There the important 
fact is mentioned, which nowhere else is stated, that 
our Lord’s stay on earth, after his resurrection, ex- 
tended to ‘‘ forty days;" the lame man healed at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple was above ‘‘ forty years” 
old; Paul stayed ‘‘a and six months” in the 
house of Justus, at Corinth, disputed in the school of 
Epa at Ephesus, for ‘‘two years,” was there 

together for ‘three years,” and dwelt ‘‘two whole 
his own hired house at Rome as a prisoner. 
Again, incidents in Jewish history too numerous to 
mention are adverted to with characteristic frequency, 
and connected with the Greek and Roman history of 
the times, 

A certain Pauline complexion, easily traceable in 
this is one of its most eetieueel characteristics. 
Some able defenders of it, in their zeal against the 
Tubingen hypothesis, that this Gospel was drawn up in 
hostility to the Jewish representations of the first two 
Gospels, and in the interest of a Pauline Christianity— 
have gone too far on the other sido, denying that any- 
thing peculiarly Pauline is to be discovered in this 
mate . If this were true, it would be strange indeed. 
That a work of this nature should exhibit no traces of 
that master-spirit with which the writer was for so 
many years in sympathetic and admiring contact, 
would be contrary to all the laws of human influence. 
But it is far otherwise. When we find the free grace 
of God to the chief of sinners standing out in this 
Gospel so prominently, and in such yaried forms of 
incident and parable, from first to last—when we read, 
for example, of the woman that washed the Saviour's 
feet with her tears, whose sins, which were many, 
were forgiven her; of the conversion of Zacchreus 
the publican, ending with the cheering announcement 
that ‘‘the Son of man is come to seek and to eave 
that which is lost ;" and of the penitent thicf, to whom 
Jesus said, as he hung with him on the cross, ‘‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise:” not to speak of 
the parables of the lost sheep, the lost piece of money, 
and the prodigal eon, spoken by Jesus to jus i 
receiving publicans and sinners; aud the pa:able of 
the Pharisee and the publican, condemning the prido 
of self-righteousness, and encouraging the worst against 
despair—we seem to be reading only a series of his- 
torical comments on those great features of the A e's 
teaching: ‘‘ By the deeds of the law shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight ;"’ ‘‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” But 
in his account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
the impress of the great Z poate in this Gospel is still 
more striking. As he tells the Corinthians that he 
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had the account which he gives them of it by express 
revelation from Christ himself, it is here, if anywhere, 
that we should expect the Evangelist to follow the 
Apostle. Accordingly, it is just where Luke’s account 
differs from that both of Matthew and of Mark, that it 
agrees with Paul’s [1 Cor. xi. 23—26]. While the 
firet two Gospels say nothing of the ‘cup being tuken 
“‘ after supper,” both Luke and Paul expressly men- 
tion this; and while Matthew and Mark merely say 
of the bread, ‘‘ This is my body,” Luke adds, “ given 
for you,” and Paul, ‘‘ broken for you;” and, more 
strikingly still, both of them add the same delightful 
words, ‘‘ This do in remembranco of me,” which are 
omitted in the other Gospols. Once more, in enume- 
rating the witnesses of our Lord’s resurrection, the 
Apostle begins with Peter—‘‘And that he was seen 
of Cephas,” &c. [1 Cor. xv. 5]. On this appearanco 
of Christ to Peter all the evangelists are silent except 
Luke, who says that the disciples who returned from 
Emmaus to tell of their interview with their risen 
Lord, were met with the announcement, ‘‘ The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon” (Luke 
xxiv. 34]. 

Tho structuro and contents of this Gospel have 
occasioned a good deal of controversy. As the Evan- 
gelist expressly states in his preface that he means to 
write ‘‘in order,” some acute critics contend that we 
must in every case adhere to Luko’s order, and they 
have constructed their harmonies on this principle. 
But it can be shown that, in somo cases, Luke's own 
order,must be corrected by that of the other evange- 
liste. In fact, his intention to writo a consecutive 
history is only stated in relation to tho many narra- 
tives of the life of Jesus which were in circulation 
before he began to write, and which, though based on 
information derived from “‘ cye-witnosses and ministers 
of the word” (Luke i. 1—3], were probably defective 
as much in arrangement as in matter. If this, then, 
be all that we are warranted to draw from his ex- 
pression, ‘‘in order,” it leaves us at full liborty to 
adjust the sequence of events by a careful comparison 
of all the Gospels together. 

Whether the first throe Gospels drew on each other, 
and, if so, in what respects and to what extent, are 
questions which have divided the acutest critics during 
all this contury, and divide them still; giving rise to 
as many theories as there are possibilities in the case. 
The facts are very sin . While we find whole 

given in identical, or all but identical, terms 

in two of the Gospels, and sometimes in all three, we 
find them diverging widely in other cases, both in the 
statement of the same things, and in phoareeey: And 
the problem is, how to account for these peculiarities. 
After the most eoruaies and divergent theones, with 
ingenious argumentation in support of them, have been 
ore the public for many years, there is a strong 
tendency to the belief that each of the first three Gos- 

Is was composed independently of both the others. 


t is not to be overlooked that the differences in the | P° 
first three Gospels are chiefly in the narrative of 


facts, while the identity is almost entirely confined to 
the more striking sayings of Christ, or to matters of 
the last importance. ese would, in the oral rela- 
tion of, them, be repeated as much as possible with 
verbal uniformity ; and by constant reiteration would 
crystallise into fixed forms, and appear in each of the 
three Gospels in nearly identica 
clears up everything, no one will affirm; but we are 
of opinion that the solution, so far as attainable, will 
be d to lio somewhere in this direction, rather 


terms. That this. 


than in the principle of one Gospel drawing from 
another. 

Much of the matter of this Gospel is exclusively its 
own. Not to speak of tho events already refe to, 
relating to the early life of the Baptist and his Lord; 
the aa roneane information regarding the precise time 
when the word of the Lord first came to John; the 
interesting narrative of the journey to Emmaus, and 
the sequel of it; and the exalted details rogarding the 
last moments of the Redeemer on earth, with his ascen- 
sion into heaven; nearly nine chapters (ix. 51—xviii. 
14], and these rich in incomparable parables, consist 
of matter not to be found in any of the other Gospels, 
with the exception of one or two short passages which 
occur in another connection. As there are scarcely 
any marks of timo and place in this large portion, we 
are probably right in regarding it as a serios of mis- 
cellaneous particulars, pouatal by this careful Evan- 
gelist, but without such links as to indicate their 
proper place, and inserted here simply a8 occurring 
about the period there indicated—the period of our 
Lord’s fifal’ departure from Galilee. 


LU'NATIC, affected by the moon. We use the 
word ‘“‘moonstruck” as equivalent to insane, it 
having been formerly supposed that insane people 
were affected by the changes of the moon. Epuleptic 
fits (Matt. xvii. 15] have also been supposed to occur 
more frequently at new and full moon. 


LUST, a word strictly meaning an affection of the 
mind for something, desiro for somothing ; and in this 
sense it was formerly ofton used of lawful desires and 
affections. It is now mostly spoken of concupiscence 
or carnal passions; and is applicd to evil passions and 
lawless desires generally (Ps. Ixxviii. 18; Rom. i. 27; 
vii. 7; James i. 14; 2 Peter ii. 10; 1 John ii. 16, 17]. 


LUZ, almond-tree. 1. A name of Bethel [seo 
BETHEL], and its a hor appellation [Gen. xxviii. 
19}. 2. Acity inthe land of the Hittites, named by 
its buildors r the former Loudg. i. 22—26]. Its 


situation has not been discovered. 


LYCAONLIA, an interior province of Asia Minor, 
bounded by Phrygia, Isauria, Cilicia, Sd areas and 
Galatia. It was a pastoral country, and among its 
cities were Iconium, ra, and Derbe. The ‘‘ speech 
of Lycaonia,” referred to in Acts xiv. 11, is oie Laer 
to have been a mixed dialect of Assyrian, or Syriac, 
and Groek. The inhabitants themselves are said to 
have been a mingled race. At various times the limits 
of Lycaonia were altered, in accordance with political 
changes. The country, however, never seems to have 
occupied a very prominent place in history, which 
may be accounted for by its position and natural 
fea It is rather hr empatrrertaciry tae enoe 
adapted for pasturago than cultivation. _ The modern 
ane of the Teed 18 Karamania, and it apresce to be 
thinly populated and without single place of im- 
rtance, 1f we except Koniyeh, the ancient Iconium, 
which lies in what is considered to be the largest plain 
in all _ Minor. [See Cellarius, ‘‘Geogr. Antiq.,” 
ii. 120. 

LY’CIA, a province of Asia Minor; having the 
Mediterranean Sea on tho south, Pisidia and Pam- 
phylia on the east, Caria on the west, and Phrygia on 
the north. Patara [Acts xxi. 1], and Myra (Acts 
xxvii. 5], were in Lycia. The province was once 
flourishing and important, as is attested both by 
ancient authors and the researches of modern travel- 
lers, amopg whom we may particularly mention Sir 
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Charles Fellows toe Asia Minor and Lycia”]. The 
country is hilly, but often naturally fertile, and very 
beautiful. It is said to have been named after Lycus, 
the son of Pandion, but was also known as Mylias and 
Ogygia. crodotus says the inhabitants were called 
Termile. They were famous archers, and as such 
were celebrated by Virgil and other poets, Cellarius 
[‘‘Geogr. Antiq.,” ii. 64] gives a full account of its 
Cities, and of classical allusions to it. 


LYD'DA [Acts ix. 32]. [Seo Lop.] 


LYD'IA. 1. A province in the south-west of Asia 
Minor, and once a powerful kingdom. It was also 
called Movonia, as far back as Homer's time. It con- 
tained many important towns and cities, among which 
were Sardis, Thyatira, and Philadelphia. The Hebrews 
appear to have known it by the name of Lud, a word 
which our translators have rendered ‘‘ Lydia” (Ezek. 
xXx. ath and Ludim, which our translators have 
rendored ‘‘Lydians” (Jer. xlvi. 9]. While, however, 
Lud and Ludim may sometimes stand for Lydia and 
Lydians, we strongly suspect this is not the case in 
the two places just reforred to, whero we prefer to 
explain the words of the African Lud and Ludim. 
Among the ancients, the Lydians were famous for 
their luxurious and effeminate habits [Lloyd, ‘‘ Dict. 
Histor. Geogr.;” Cellarius, ‘‘ Geogr. Antiq.,” ii. 75). 
Modern descriptions of Lydia are numerous. It is 
now included in the Turkish province of Anadolia. 
(See Lup (2\.} 2. The name of a woman, a seller of 
purplo from Thyatira, a convert [Acts xvi. 14, 40], 
who ‘‘constraincd ”’ Paul and his companions to accept 
her hospitality at Philippi in Macedonia. 


LYD'IANS [Jer. xlvi. 9]. [See Lypia (1.)] . 


LYSA‘NIASY, tetrarch of Abilene at tho time when 
John the Baptist commenced his ministry [Lukeiii. 1]. 
[See ABILENE. } 


LY'SLAS, more fully, CLavprus Lystas; the name 
of the chiliarch, or chief captain, who rescued Paul 
from tho hands of the crowd at Jerusalem [Acts xxiii. 
26; xxiv. 7], and sent him to the procurator Felix at 
Cwsarea. Ho was commander of the omcipa (speira), 
or ‘* band,” Propebly a cohort or rogiment garrisoning 
the Tower of Antonia, which commanded he. Temple, 
as the Temple commanded the rest of the city. He 
was not by birth a Roman citizen, but obtain 
citizenship by purchase [Acts xxii. 28]. : 

_ LYS'TRA, a city of Lycaonia, visited on three occa- 
sions by St. Paul. At Lystra the Apostle and Barnabas 
wero regarded as worthy of divine names and honours, 
in consequence of the miraculous cure of a cripple; 
and it was with difficulty that the people were re- 
strained from offering sacrifice to them [Acts xiv. 6, 
18). With characteristic fickleness, however, they 
were very soon after persuaded to stone Paul, who was 
left for dead [vs. 19, 20]. Not long subsequently, 
Paul went back to Lystra, and preached again 
fee 21). Considerably later, he once more went to 

systra, where a church had been established, and 
cither there or at the noighbouring town of Derbe ho 
met with Timothy [Acts xvi. 1—3; 2 Tim. iii. 11]. 
The sup site of Lystra is at Bin-bir-kilisa, ‘' tho 
thousand and one churches,” on tho eastern slope of a 
lofty mountain called Karadagh, where there aro 
interesting and extensive ruins, chiefly Christian, as 
might be expected. A bishop Paul of Lystra was at 
the first Council of Constantinoplo, with twelve other 
bishops of Lycaonia (A.D. 3SL\. 
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MA‘'ACAH, or MA’ACHAH, oppression; the namo 
of a region and kingdom, and per of a city, sup- 

sed by some to have been near the foot of Mount 

ermon, and adjacent to Geshur. It is first mentioned 
in Dout. iii. 14, where it is called ‘‘ Maachathi,” or the 
Maachathite, from the name of its inhabitants. This 
modo of designating a land by its inhabitants is not 
unfrequent, and occurs elsewhere in reference to 
Maachah. From Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 11, 13, and other 
texts, it appears that, Maachah was on the borders of 
the kingdom of Og, the king of Bashan ; it was there- 
fore on the cast Aj the Jordan, and was allotted to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh. Its inhabitants were not 
expelled at once, and are subsequently met with. 
They wore tho allies of David's enemies, the Ammon- 
ites, but were defeated by Joab [2 Sam. x. 6—19; 
1 Chron. xix. 6—19]. In 2 Sam. x. 6 we should read 
‘king of Maacah”’ for ‘‘king Maacah.” In 1 Chron. 
xix. 6 the kingdom is called ‘‘ Syria-maachah,” pro- 
bably because the inhabitants were regarded as a 
branch of the Arameans, or Syrians. In Deut. iii. 14 
the Syriac version writes the name ‘‘ Maachath,” and 
alsoin Josh. xii. 5; but in Josh. xiii, 11, 13, 1¢ has 
“Cyrus,” apparently confounding it with Cyrus, or 
Cyrrhus, in tho far north of Syria. In 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, 
the same version has ‘‘ Maacha ;”’ in 1 Chron. xix. 6, 7, 
it has ‘‘ITaran.” These diversities show that the name 
had fallen into obscurity. Whatever the true locality, 
it seems certainly to have been beyond the extreme 
north-east of Palestine, and not to have been cun- 
nected with Abel-beth-maacah and Beth-maacha. 

MA’ACHAH, oppression. 1. Oue of Nahor’s children, 
by his concubine Roumah (Gen. xxii. 24]. 2. Tho 
father of Achish, king of Gath (1 Kings ii. 39]. 
Nothing further is known concerning him. 3. One 
of Rehoboam's wives [2 Chron. xi. 20]. She was the 
daughter of Abishalom, or Absalom, and the mother 
of Abijam, who succeeded Rehoboam in the throne of 
Judah [1 Kings xv. 2]. In 2 Chron. xiii. 2 the 
mother of Abijam is described as ‘‘Michaiah, the 
daughter of Uriel of Gibeah.” The discrepancy may 
be readily reconciled by the supposition that she was 
a granddaughter of Absalom, a ad Rg Pm which has 
some support in the tradition handed down by Jose- 
phus that Maachah was really a daughter of Tamar 
[2 Sam. xiv. 27]. She appears to have exercised con- 
siderable authority in his court, being designated as 
queen in the reign of Asa, but in consequence of 
her idolatries was deprived of her position by that 
monarch [1 Kings xv. 13]. 4. The concubine of Caleb 
f Chron. ii. Ta 5. .A daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur (1 Chron, iii. 2]; called ‘‘ Maacah”’ in 2 ee 
ili, 3. 6, The wife of Machir, a Manassite [1 Chron. 
vii. 15). 7. The wife of Jehiel [1 Chron. ix. 35]. 8. 
The father of Hanan, one of David’s yaliant men 
ft Chron, xi. 43]. 9. Father of Shephatiah, head of the 

imeonites in the reign of David (1 Chron. xxvi. 16]. 

MA'ACHATHI [Dout. iii. 14). [See Maacan.} 

MA’ACHATHITES (Josh, xii. 5; xiii. 11, 13). 
(See Maacan.) 

MA’ADAT, ornament of the Lord; one of the scas 
of Bani. He returned with Ezra after the captivity, 
and was one of thoso who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezra x. 34]. 

MAADI'AG, a priest who accompanied Zerubbabel 
to Jerusalem after tho captivity di xii. 5]. In ver, 
17 the name is written cht lah,” 


MAAI—MACHBENATI. 
MA’AT, tenderness ; one of those who assisted in the | tho 


musical services which were performed at tho dedi- 
cation of the wall of Secaeate: fter th ivi 

[Neb a, 364, em after tho captivity 
_MA’ALEH-ACRABBIM, “the ascent of Acrab- 
bim, a pes of scorpions” (Josh. xv. 3]. [Sco 


MA’ARATH, exposed, or bare; a town of Judah 


Josh, xy. 59] mentioned along with Beth-anoth and 
Itekon. It is called “‘Magaroth” in the Greek yer- 
sion, and was possibly at Kasr el-Mukreh, to the east 
of Hebron, where some ruins havo been observed, 
upon the north bank of the Wady el-Ghar. 


MAASEI'AH, work of the Lord. 1. A Levite who 
assioted in the musical services on tho occasion of 
David's bringing up the ark from the house of Obed- 
, ¢dom [1 Chron. xy. 18, 20]. 2. A son of Adaiah, 
and one of the captains of hundreds who assisted 
Jehoiada the priest in setting Joash on the throne 

2 Chron, xxiii, 1]. 3. A ruler in tho reign of Uzziah 
2 Chron. xxvi. 11}. 4. A son of Ahaz, king of Judah, 
who was slain during tho invasion of Pekah [2 Chron. 
xxviii, 7]. 5. The governor of Jerusalem in the reign 
of Josiah, who, with others, was commissioned by the 
king to repair tho Temple (2 Chron. xxxiv. 8]. 6, 7, 8. 

priests who bad married foreign wives during 
toll aly (Ezra x. 18, 21, 22). 9. An Israelite, 
son of Pahath-moab, who had married a foreign wife 
[Ere x. 30). 10. Tho father of Azariah [Neh. 11. 23). 

1. One of those who stood beside Ezra when he read 
the Law to the assembled people in the stroet of Jeru- 
salem [Neh. viii. 4]. 12. One of those who instructed 
the people in the Law on the same occasion [Neh. viii. 
t]. 13, One of the chiefs who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah [Neh. x. 25]. 14. One of the tribe of 
Judah who was chosen by lot to dwell at Jerusalem 
after the captivity (Neh. xi. 5]. 15. A Benjamite 
who was also chosen for the same purpose [Neh. 
x. 7}. 16,17. Priests who assisted at the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem after the captivity [Neh. xii. 
41,42}. 18, The father of Zedekiah, a false prophet 
in the reign of Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 21]. 19. Tho 
father of Zephaniah, a priest at the samo period (Jer. 
xmx. 25]. 20, The father of Neriah, and grand- 
fathor of Baruch (Jer. xxxii. 12; li. 59}. 21. A son 
of Shallum, a doorkeeper of tho Temple in tho reign of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah [Jer. xxxv. 4]. 


MAA’SIAT, work of the Lord; a son of Adiel, and 
one of those who dwelt in Jerusalem after the captivity 
{I Chron. ix. 12}. 

MA’ATH, the namo of a son of Mattathias, men- 
tioned [Luke iii. 26] in tho genealogy of our Lord. 
Nothing more is known of him, and tho meaning of 
the word is uncertain. 


. ae anyer; ono of tho sons of Ram [1 Chron. 
hi, 27), 

MAAZTAH, consolation of the Lord. 1. Tho head 
sf the four-and-twentieth course of priests 
xxiv, 18]. 2, One of the priests who sealed 
tant with Nehemiah [Neh. x. 8]. 


MABNAD‘EBAI. (See MactnapeEbal.} 


MACEDONIA, a country in Europe, to the north 
of Greece, with Thrace and the an Sea on the cast, 
tho Adriatic Sea and Illyria on the west, and Mosia 
and Dardania on the north. The limits of tho king- 
dom varied at different times. The early history of 


1 Chron. 
e cove- 
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tho poople is obscuro and fabulous, but the first king 
1s said to have boen Verdiccas (B.c, 814); it was also 
governed by Philip, and Aloxandor the Great, one 
of whose coins is seon in the illustration ; but its 


Coin of Macedon. (British Museum.) 


last king, Persous, was dofcated by tho Romans at tho 
battlo of Pydua (n.c. 168). This terminated tho 
monarchy, and the country became subject to tho 
Romangqas a province, which they divided into four 
districts, Macedonia is interesting as the first Euro- 
ies country in which St. Paul preached the Gospel. 

veral of its cities are mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament — Amphipolis, Apollonia, Berea, Neapolis, 
Phihppi, and Thessalonica—to the notices of which 
we refer the reader. The immediate occasion of St. 
Paul's visit to labour in this country was a vision, in 
which he saw a man of Macedonia, who prayed him, 
saying, ‘‘Come over and help us.” He was then at 
Troas, but regarding this as a Divine call, he at onco 
went to Macedonia, where his labours and successes 
were of tho most abundant and pleasing character 
[Acts xvi. 9—12]. His fellow-labourers in this good 
work were Silas and Timothy a xviii. 5], and 
Erastus [Acts xix. 22]. After his first visit, Paul 
eee Macedonia more than once [Acts xix. 21 ; 
xx. 1—6]. 

Flourishing churches and active missionaries were 
rapidly multiplied in Macedonia, as we ge gather 
from numerous references in the Acts and Epistles. 
Threo of St. Paul’s epistles were addressed to churches 
in this country—namoly, those to the Thessalonians, 
and that to the Philippians. The first to tho Thessa- 
lonians is considered to have been the first that tho 
great apostle wrote by Divine inspiration (Rom. xv. 
26; Cor: xvi. 5; 2Cor.i. 16; 0. 13; vii. 5; vii. 
1—5; ix, 2—4; xi.9; 1 Tim.i. 3), For somo reason 
or other, an opinion proyailed that Macedonia was 
tho samo as Chittim [see the Apocryphal 1 Mace, i. 1; 
viii. 5]. The explanation of this is probably to be 
found in an etymological fancy, and one not unlikely 
to occur to a person familiar with Hebrew or Chaldce, 
in which lan tho syllable ma is very commonly 

refixed to the root of a word, Hence, Maxedovia (AMu- 
‘edonia) would be regarded as essentially consisting of 
the letters Aédon, which ao littlo imagination could 
transform into Chittim, or Kittim. dotailed ac- 
count of tho topography and history of Macedonia 
would far exceed our limits. Tho country 1s at 
present included in European Turkey. 

MACEDONIAN [Acts xxvii. 2], an inhabitant of 
Macedonia, [Seo Maceponta.] 

MACI'BANAT, of doubtful meaning, but possibly, 
bond of the Lord ; ono of the Gadites who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 13]. 

MACHBE'NAH, a bond or cloak; a son of Sheva, 
named in the genealogical list of 1 Chron. ii. [ver. 49]. 
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MACII—MACHPELAH. 


Se ee 


MACHPELAH. 


MA'CIII, impoverished ; a Gadite, and the futher of 
Geuel, one of the twelve spies [Numb, xiii. 15). 

MA’CHIR, sold. 1. The son of Manasseh, and the 
father of Gilead ee 1, 23). His descendants settled 
in Gilead (Numb. xxxii. 39, 40; Deut. iii, 15]. As 
the grandson of Joseph, his peculiar name may be 


commemorative of Juseph’s having been sold, first f 


to the Midianites, and then by them. He was an 
Egyptian-born, and was himself a futher before the 
saath of Jacob. The family of Machir must have 
been a very important section of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, as may be gathered from tho extent of their 
possessions (Josh. xiii. 31; xvii. 1]. The ERGs last 
referred to supplies the information that ir was 
the first-born 43 Manasseh, and a man of war (t.e., at 
least in his descendants). [For the descendants of 
Machir, seo Numb. xxvi. 29—32; 1 Chron. vii. 
14—19.] From this last passage we learn that tho 
mother of Machir was an Aramitess, or Syrian, a 
concubine of Manasseh; and it is almost certain that 
Machir himself married one foreign wife, if not two. 
In Judg. v. 14, the territory occupied by Machir is 
called by hisname. 2. The son of Ammiel. He was 
probably one of the descendants of Machir (1), and is 
mentioned as having sheltered Mophibosheth [2 Sam. 
ix. 4, 5], and as having rendered assistance to David 
(xvii. 27—29]. He resided at Lo-debar, and, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was the principal man of Gilead 


[‘‘Antiq.,” vii. 9, 8). 

MACHIRITES [Numb. xxvi. 29]. [Seo Ma- 
cuir (1.)) 

MACHNAD’EBAI, explained by Gesenius, whut 
te like a liberal person 3 one of those who had married 
a foreign wife during the captivity. According to the 


margin of the place where the name occurs, some 
copies have ‘‘ Mabnadebai’”’ [Ezra x. 40]. 


MACIPELAU. This name is usually explained 
to mean the double cuve; but according to others, it 
denotes a lot, or portion; while First says it means a 
winding, or something crooked. Whatever the exact 
meaning of the word, it no doubt applies to a field 
near Mamre, in which there were trees and a cave 
Gen. xxiii. 17—20]. This field Abraham purchased 
of the Hittites, as the burying-place of Sarah, and it 
was the place in which not only Sarah, but Abraham, 
Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob were buried. It 
thus became invested with special interest, which, in 
later times, degenerated into superstitious egerds and 
hence, even now, it ia viewed as a place of peculiar 
sanctity(xxv. 9; xlix.30—32; 1.13]. Thename never 
occurs in Scripture except in Genesis. For many 
ages—it is impossible to say how many, but certainly 
ever since the time of Herod—the cave containing 
tho bones of the patriarchs has been enclosed by a 
wall and other buildings, which are among the most 
venerable in the land. They are shown on the left 
of our illustration. Josephus refers to the monu- 
ments as oxisting in his time. Speaking of Hebron, 
he says it had been the habitation of Abraham, ‘and 
they say that his posterity desconded from thence 
into Egypt; whose monuments are to this very time 
shown in that small city; the fabric of which monu- 
ments is of the most excellent marble, and wrought 
after the most olegant manner” [‘‘ Wars,” iv. 9, 7}. 
In subsequent times there are numerous allusions to 
the sepulchres of the patriarchs, but for centuries the. 
Mohammedans_have ed them with so much 
jealousy, that Jews and Christians have been strictly 
excluded. Very few have evaded the restrictions, 
but the most remarkable instance was that of the 
Prince of Wales, who, in 1862, succeeded in paying 4 
visit with his suite. A report of this event was pub- 
lished by Dean Stanley in the Times newspaper df 


MADAI~—MAGISTRATE. 
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April 26th in that year. From that report we gather 
that thero is a mosquo built over the tombe sha thet 
this mosque had once been a Christian church. Tho 
tombs of Abraham and Sarah occupy a recess guarded 
by silver Sa Abraham’s taanb is a coffin-like 
structure, hung with carpets—green embroidered 
with gold. Sarah’s tomb the visitors were not allowed 
to examine. Those of Isaac and Rebekah occupy 
separato chapels, closed with iron gates. The tombs of 
Jacob and Leah were also seen ; and also one alleged 
to be that of zeeere, who, it was said, had been 
removed from Shechem. All theso tombs, however, 
are conotaphs, and we are as ignorant as before re- 
precios tho actual place of burial—the cave beneath, 

© existence of which has been certified by various 
writors, including Dean Stanley, Signor Pierotti, and 
others. Wo have no reason whatever to doubt that 
this is the original cave of Machpelah, whero so many 
members of the patriarchal family were deposited four 
thousand Bie ago. It is now included within the 
limits of Hebron, to the article concerning which we 
refer for some further details. [Dean Stanley, ‘‘ Ser- 
mons in the East,”’ Appendix. ] 

MA'DAI, a word of very obscure derivation; the 
third son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chron. i, 5]. In 
other cases, it is the sameas Media. (See MEDIA.] 

MA'DIAN [Acts vii. 29], the samo as Midian. [See 
Mrpranj. 

MADMAN'NAH, a duagheap ; a place in the south 
of Judah, mentioned between Ziklag and Sansannah 
(Josh. xv. 31]. Eusebius writes that it was a small 
place near Gaza, and then called Menois. This is 
supposed to survive in the modern Minyay, a station 
on the regular route from Egypt to Western Pales- 
tine, about fifteen miles S.8.W. of Gaza [Wilton, 
‘‘Negeb”’}. Some haye supposed Madmannah to~be 
the same as Beth-marcaboth. In 1 Chron. ii. 49, 
‘* Shaaph, the father of Madmannah,” appears as 
son of chah, the concubine of Caleb. The word 
“* father” here may signify founder, or restorer. 

MAD'MEN, a dungheap ; a Moabite city only men- 
tioned in Jer. xlviii. 2, as a place which should be 
destroyed. Nothing moro is known of it. 


MADMENAH, a dungheap; only mentioned in Isa. 
x. 31, apparently as a place in Benjamin, but not 
known in modern times. 

MATDON, contention; according to others, broad ; 
but First regards it as meaning ‘‘the domain of 
Dan,” or of Eshmun, the Phoenician namo of the idol 

Pan. It was gn ancient royal city, whose king, 
obab, was defeated by Joshua (Josh. xt. 1; xii. 191, 
The Syriac version has Maron, interchanging d and r, 
as is very frequent in proper names. In this caso it is 
tive, because tho same version writes ‘‘ Marom” 
in the same way (Josh. xi. 5, 7}, and wo know that 
Jobab was defeated in tho vicinity of Lake Merom. 
According to the Syriac translators, Madon was there- 
fore Merom; and, in any case, it is generally believed 
to have been in that locality. 

MAG‘BISH, jirm, or congealed, but pep hey 
Geseniu$, collectiny; either a place or a person, but 
most probably a place, the children or citizens of which 
returned from tho captivity [Ezra ii. 30]. 

G'DALA, a tower (1.7., Mig.lol), was a place in 
Ne cabs of Issachar, Ae weatern ye of tho Sea of 
Tiberias, to tho north of Tiberias, and probably tho 
birthplace of Mary Magdalene [Matt. xy. 39]. It 
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appears from Mark viii. 10, if the ordinary reading is 
correct, that the district was called Dalmanutha. 
The Syriac version calls it Magodu, and the Sinaitic 
Greek MS. calls it Magadan. It is very likely that 
these represent «. peculiar or local pronunciation of 
the namo; and, indeed, tho Latin Vy alsate has the 
form Magedan. Amid so much diversity, it is not 
certain which form of tho word we should prefer ; but 
there seems little or no doubt that tho place is repre- 
sonted by el-Mejdel, which now occupies the proper 
locality, as alrea y indicated. Dr. Bouar says, ‘‘ Tho 
village of Mejdel is small and poor, tho shabbiest that 
we had seen in the land, quite like one of thoso 
Egyptian mud-hamlets which wo had passed in the 
train between Alexandria and Cairo. Yet in earlier 
days it must have been a town of somo size, with its 
tower or castle, as its name imports. The situation isa 
fine one” (‘Land of Promise,” 433, &c.). It has been 
contended that Magdala was on tho cast of the Sea of 
Tiberias, but that opinion seems now to be abandoned 
(Adrichomius, ‘‘ Theat. Tor. Sanct.’”’). 


Sey (Luke viii. 2]. (Sco Mary Macpa- 
LENE. 

MAG’DIEL, prince of God; one of the dukes of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 43; 1 Chron. i. 54]. 


MA’GI. [See Maaic, WIsE MEN. ]} 


MAGIC, MAGICIANS. The Greek form of the 
word ‘‘magic” occurs in Acts viii. 11, where it is 
translated ‘ sorceries ;”’ and a verb of similar meanin 
in ver. 9 is translated ‘used sorcery.” The wor 
magos, the same as the Latin mayus, in Matt. ii. 1, 
7, 16, is rendered ‘wise men” (plural snug) ; but 
in Acts xiii. 6, 8, it is tpanateted **sorcerer.” In 
the Old Testament, the word ‘‘ magician ”’ represents 
the Hebrew chartom (pjural chartummim), and a simi- 
lar Chaldee word; but it is only applied to a class 

rsons in Egypt, and a corresponding 

class at Babylon (Gen. xh. 8, 24; Mxod. vii. 11; 
viii. 7, &c.]. There is ono place where the word 
mdgh, which is the original of our ‘‘ magic,” ‘‘ magi- 
cians,” ‘‘mugi,” appears as part of a proper name, 
but really as an official designation — ‘‘ Rab-mag” 
(Jer. xxxix. “ah Rab-mag means “the chief ma- 
ian.” The chartummim of Egypt aro believed to 
ave beon sacred scribes, a priestly class to whom 
superior wisdom and supernatural powers were as- 
embed. Those of Babylon very clearly resombled 
them, for the ititerpretation of dreams was common to 
both [Gen. xli. 8; Dan. ii. 2; iv. 7, &c.]. The magi- 
cians of Egypt imitated tho miracles wrought by Moses 
and Aaron [ixod. viii. 7, 18]. The magian among the 
ancient Persians, and other nations, was not a mere 
wizard or sorcerer, although divination was doubtless 
practised by hin. There is no doubt, also, that the 
torm ‘‘ magician” was very ofton used in a gencral 
and comprehensive sense, probably because the Per- 
sian magi, although priests and philosophers, found 
what we call magic a profitable and popular practice, 
[Seo Herodotus i. 140; iii, 61, &c.; Pusey on 
** Daniel,” p. 417, &c.; Delitzsch on Gen. xli. 8; 
First, ‘* Heb. Lex.,” on the word > (magh); Phil. 


Smith’s ‘‘ Hist. of the World,” i. 262, &c.] [Soe Drv1- 
NATION, ENCHANTMENT, SORCERY, WISE MEN. } 


MAGISTRATE, a word of well-known usc, as do. 
noting one who has local jurisdiction in minor causes, 
and for the punishment of potty offences. Occasion~- 
ally it is applied to superior judges (Judg. xviii. 7; 
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Ezra vii. 25; Luko xii. 11, 58; Acts xvi. 20—38 ; | 
Titus iii, 1). 

MAGNIFICAL [1 Chron. xxii. 5], an old word for 
‘‘ magnificent.” 


MA'GOG, This word is of uncertain derivetion, 
and its use, with one exception, is singularly obscure. 
In Gen. x. 2 wo read that Magog was one of tho sons 
of Japheth, and this is of course repeated in 1 Uhron. 
i. 5. In two other cases it is connected with Gog, in 
such a way that Gog seems to be the name of tho 
king of Magog, tho nation or country (Ezek. xxxviil. 
2,3; Rev. xx. 8]. In Ezek, xxxvili. 2, 3; xxxix. 1, 
it would appear that Magog is equivelent to Meshech 
and Tubal. Froin the two chapters just roferred to, 
we learn that Gog and Magog, or rather Gog at the 
head of Magog, was at some future time to come from 
the north and invade the land of Isracl; but by this 
invasion tho Divino counsels were to bo accomplished, 
and, in tho end, Gog and his host wore to be destroyed, 
and buried in a place that should be called Hamon- 
gog, in memory of that event. In Rev. xx. 8, ‘‘ Gog 
and Magog” seems to be a phrase equivalent to ‘‘ the 
nations which are in the four quarters of the earth,” 

robably implying, at the same time, their rulers. 

ero also the sceno is prophetic of a terrific contlict 
botween the enemies and the friends of God, resulting 
in the utter destruction of the former ; in this case the 
period is fixed, after tho binding of Satan for a thou- 
sand years, and before the final resurrection. It is in- 
consistent with the plan of this work for us to propose 
an interpretation of theso striking but mysterious pre- 
dictions. So far as the bare names of Gog and Magog 
are concerned, they apparently donote, as Cesenius 
and others belieyt, ‘‘just the same nations as the 
Greeks comprised under the name of Scythians” 
{compare Josephus, ‘‘ Antiq.,” i. 6, 1}. The same 
writer says the Arabs call them Yajuj and Majuj, 
and they have many fables about them. Their king 
is called Gog [see Gesenius, ‘‘ Ileb. Lex.,”? s. v. Mugoy, 
where authonties are referred; further references are 
given by First, and by Winer, in his ‘‘ Realwért.,” 
8. v. Magoy}. There has been a vast amount of 
learned speculation about these two words, but we 
cannot here rehearse it: we only remark that very 
able philsjogints maintain that in tho word Magog the 
syllable ma signifies ‘‘land,” and the whole “tho 
land of Gog.” Wo must not take this for granted; it 
is only a conjecture, and has at least the appearance 
of contradicting Gen. x. 2. Until strong reason to 
the oy is given, wo must hold to tho Biblical 
account of the origin of the word. The descendants of 
Magog probably, and as already said, included all tho 
Scythian tribes, from whom modern Sclayonians, 
Tartars, &c., have a It does not follow from 
this that thero ever was a ing really called Gog, or a | 
class of people actually called Magog. In course of | 
time the names becamo symbolical of the northern 
nations, and gave rise to certain fictitious stories, 
specimens of which aro givon by D’Herbelot [* Bibl. 

rient.,” ii, 281, &. v. Layiouge e¢ Mayiouge). 

MA'GOR-MIS'SABIB, fear round about; the sym- 
bolical name given to Pashur when he ill-treated and 
imprisoned Jeremiah for his prophetical denunciations 
against Jerusalem (Jer. xx. 3}. [See Pasuur.] 

MAG’PIASH, killer of moths; one of the chiefs of 
tho people who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 20]. 


MAH’ALAH, sickness; one of the children of 


MAGNITICAL~MAHANAIM. 


ce 


Hammolekcth, named in tho geneslogics of 1 Chror. 
vii. 18}. 

L TAHALAL/EEL, praise of God. 1. A son of 
Cainan [Gen. v. 12—14]. 2. The ancestor of one of 
those who dwelt at Jerusalem after the captivity 
[Noh. xi. 4]. 

MAW’ALATH, songstress. 1. A daughter of Ish- 
macl, whom Esau married (Gen. xxviii. 9]. There 
aro considerable difficulties in the narrative which 
supplies the names and genealogies of Esau’s wives, 
which it is impossible to clear up, but which are due, 
probably, to errors of transcribers. 2. One of the 
wives of Rchoboam [2 Chron, xi. 18). 


MamaLaTn, a word occurring in tho title of Pa. 
liii,; and along with Leannoth in the title of Ps. 
Ixxxviii. We havo really no evidence as to the pre- 
cise meaning of Mahalath, The most natural suppo- 
sition, when we com similar titles to other psalms, 
is that some svictoal Auatristeey is designated. This 
is the view adopted by Gesenius; but others prefer to 
understand it of a tune, or modo of singing. Other 
opinions are, that it should be translated ‘‘ weakness ;” 

t it is the subjoet or beginning of some common 
ode; that it means a chorus of dancers, a dance, a body 
of musicians who lived at Abel-meholah; that it is a 

roper namo; and that it is a direction to the singers. 
We must therefore conclude with Cocceius, that it is 
quite uncertain what it is, and that the interpreters 
merely trifle. In tho meantime, it may be observed 
that this word occurs only in the titles of the two 
psalms above referred to, and that these titles do not 
appear to be of inspired authority. 


MAH'ALATH LEAN'NOTH. The phrase in which 
these words occur is very peculiar—‘‘To the chicf 
musician upon Mahalith: Leasnoth endl occurs but 
once [Ps. lxxxviii., title]. Of Mahalath we have 
already spoken. The other word, Leannoth, is 
commonly viewed as the infinitive of a verb, with 
the preposition, Je-annoth; but this is variously 
rendered, ‘‘to humblo,” ‘‘ to answer,” and ‘to sing.” 
The meaning ‘‘to sing” is derivod from the preced- 
ing ‘‘to answer,” because the singers answered each 
othor, or sang responsively, Supposing Mahalath to 
mean a musical instrument, we might, therefore, ex- 
plain the words above quoted in this way: ‘‘To the 
chiof musician, to be accompanied by the Mahalath, 
and to be sung responsively.” Le-annoth has been 
thought to mean that the psalm reforred to affliction 
of somo kind, and hence the meaning ‘‘ to humble; ” 
but we prefer that just given, by which it is roferred 
to tho mode of singing. 


MAH’ALT, tnfirmity ; ason of Merari [Exod. vi. 19], 


‘ clsewhero called Mahli [Numb. iii. 20]. 


MAHANA'IN, tivo hosts; the name given by Jacob 
to a place where ho had a vision of angels (Gen. 
xxxii, 2], Tho same name was borne by the loculity 
pong afterwards, and it was assigned to the tribo of 
Gad, but near tho border of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 
26, 30). Thero was evidently a town upon the epot, 
as it was eventually allotted with its suburbs to tho 
Levites of the family of Merari [Josh. xxi, 38; 
1 Chron, vi. 80]. Here Abner set up Ishbosheth as 
king f Sam, ix, 8, 12, 29]. Here also David abodo 
when he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 24, 27; 
xix. 32; 1 Kings ii. 8), It is one of the places named 
in Solomon's list of state purveyors (1 Kings iv. 14). 
There may, perhaps, be a referonce to it in the Song 
of Solomon [vi. 13 (margin)]. We are sure that 


MAHANEH-DAN—MALACHI. 


Mahanaim was to tho east of tho Jordan, and to the 
north of the Jabbok; but its exact position is not 
decided. It is, however, believed to be represented by 
a place called Muhnoh, or, as some write it, Mochny, 
Wo can only mention this as a reasonable conjecture. 
(Keil on Joshua, 340; Porter’s ‘‘ Hand- book,” 322.) 


MAH'’ANFU-DAN, or ‘‘camp of Dan” [Judg. 
xvii, 12}, [See Dan (4).] 

MATI’ARAT, hasty ; a Netophathito, one of Dayid’s 
valiant men (2 Sam. xxiii. 28; 1 Chron. xi. 30], and 
the captain of the tenth course of David’s army 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 13). 


’ MAH’ATH, seizure. 1. A son of Amasai, a Ko- 
hathite [1 Chron. vi. 35]. 2. A son of Amasai, who, 
in the reign of Hezekiah, assisted in tho purification of 
the Templo [2 Chron. xxix. 12], and received the 
charge of the offerings and tithes [xxxi. 13]. 


MATH'AVITE, tho designation of Elicl, named in 
the genealogical list of 1 Chron. xi. [ver. 46]. 


MAHAZI'OTH, visions; one of the sons of Heman, 
who was sclectod to assist in tho musical services of 
the Temple [1 Chron. xxv. 4]. Ho was at the head 
of the twenty-third course of singers [ver. 30]. 


MAH’ER-SHA’LAL-HASH-BAZ, haste to the spoil ; 
a eon of the prophet Isaiah, who was thus named by 
the Divine command, as an intimation that Damascus 
and Samaria should bo despviled by the king of As- 
syria (Isa. viii 1—4]. 

MAH’LAH, disense ; ono cf the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad, of the tribo of Manasseh, who, in consequence 
of the death of their father without sons, entreated 
Moses to givo them a possession in the tribe for the 
perpetuation of his name [Numb. xxvii. 1—4], a re- 
quest which Moses, haying sought Divino direction, 
granted (vs. 6—11). 

MAII’LI, infirm. 1. One of the sons of Merari 
[Nemp: iii, 20, &c.], and tho founder of tho family of 

@ Mahlites (vor. 33]. 2. A son of Mushi, o Merarito 
{1 Chron. vi. 47, &c.]. 

MAH’LITES, tho descendants of Mahli (Numb, iii. 
33; xxvi. 58). [See Maur (1).] 

MAH’LON, infirmity; an Ephrathite, ono of the 
sons of Elimelech and Naomi, and tho first husband 
of Ruth (Ruth i. 2, 9, &.). 

MA’HOL, circular dance ; tho fathor of four persons 
in the reign of Solomon, colebrated for their wisdom 
(1 Kings iv, 31]. In1 Chron. ii. 6 the namo is given 
“Zerah;” but whether this bo another name of 
Mahol, or whether the latter namo be a professional 
designation, is entirely matter of conjecture. 


MAIL, Coat or. Of Goliath of Gath it is said that 
he was armed with ‘‘a coat of mail” (1 Sam. xvii. 5], 
and of David that Saul armed him with the same 
(ver. 38]. The words wags literally a ‘‘ breastplato 
of ecales,” and it is probable that such was the pieco of 
defensive armour hero referred to. In 1 Kings xxii. 
34, the word skiryon is rendered ‘‘harness:” and 
it occursvalso in 2 Chron. xviii. 33; xxvi. 14; Neh. 
rendcred in tho two last passages 
a word from tho French seaityine a 
coat of mail.” From some fancied resemblance ton 
breastplate, as Gesenius supposes, Mount Hermon was 
called Shirion by the 


Sidonians (Deut. iii, 9; Ps. 
xxix, 6, where, however, the authorised version reads 
ts Birion #1, 


iv. 16; being 
“* habergeons, ” 
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MAIN’SAIL, more properly tho forcsail of a ship. 
The error arose from our translators supposing that 
the durge sail of a ship was always what we call the 
mainsail, whereas tho foresail of Venetian ships at 
that date was the redtaay [See Smith’s ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Ships of the Ancicnts,” in his “ Voy: 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul.”] hero is also an error in 
Acts xxvii. 17, where the original is translated ‘‘strake 
sail,” instead of ‘‘lowering the gear.” Mr. Smith 
proves that ‘‘ striking sail’ would have been a course 
exactly adaptcd to incur tho danger the sailors most 
desired to avoid. 


MA’'KAZ, extremity ; one of the places mentioned in 
the list of Solomon's state-purveyors [1 Kings iv. 9]. 
Its site is unknown, but supposed by Keil to hayo 
been in the tribe of Dan theloe 1 Kings iy. 9}. 


MAKHE'LOTH, place of assemdly; one of the en- 
campments of Israel in the wilderness [Numb. xxxiii, 
25]. Nothing else seems to be known of it. 


MAKKE’DATL, according to Gesenius, &c., probably 
place of shepherds ; an old royal city of the Canaanites 
or Phoonicians. Not far from it five kings, pursued by 
Joshua, hid themeclves [Josh. x. 10, 16—27}. Joshua 
then took tho city, and destroyed its inhabitants 
(Josh. x. 28, 29; xii. 16]. It was allotted to Judah, 
and was one of tho cities in the so-called ‘‘ valley” 
(Josh. xv. 41]. Eusebius says Makkedah was eight 
Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, and on tho east; 
but, as Keil says, it must have been towards the west. 
The exact position is unknown. Several sites havo 
been conjectured, but we can only say that it was 
apparently somewhero to tho west of Jerusalem, and 
in the direction of Joppa. 


MAKTESH, a mortar; henco, perhaps, o hollow: 
the namo of a valley, as it would seem, in Jerusalem. 
It is only mentioned in Zeph. i. 11. Sepp conjectures 
its identity with Gareb, at or near the Damascus gato 
(‘‘ Jerusalem,” ii. 16, introd.]. Tho Targum explains 
it of Kidron, and the Groek and Latin versions rather 
translate than explain it. Wo must regard its iden- 
tification as undecided. 


MAL'ACHI, my messenger or angel; tho last of 
the prophets in chronological order, as well ay in 
the position of his book in thocanon. Neither his 
genealogy, nor any information regarding his lifo, is 
given in Scripture. It has even been denied that 
thero was any prophet of this name. This opinion 
is older than the ferent of the Christian era; 
it has had many supporters, and is held by somo 


distinguished Biblical scholars even in tho present 
day. In the LXX. tho word is translated instead 


of being given as a pepe name, and in the Chaldeo 
paraphrase a gloss identifies the prophet with Ezra. 
‘hero is no real ground for euch views. The connec- 
tion, real or supposed, betweon tho prophets namo 
and tho statement in chap, ii. 7, or tho prophecy in 
chap. iii. 1, gives no valid roason for supposing that 
the proper namo of tho author of the book bas been 
withheld fron us. On comparing tho book of Malachi 
with the history recorded in the book of Nehemiah, 
we are brought to tho conclusion that the prophot 
exercised the duties of his office a short timo before 
Nehemiah was placed ot the head of affairs. He ex- 
poses vices, and remonstrates against abuses which 
that govornor put an end to. Marriages with foreign 
and idolatrous women [Mal. ii. 11; Neh. xiii. 23, 27), 
usury and oppression [Mal. ii. 10; iii. 5; Neb. v. 7— 
12}, unwillingnoss to support the Levites, and & 
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foeling of indifferenco in regard to ordinances both in 
priests aud people [Mal. i. 10, 12, 13; it, 8—10; Neh. 
xiii, 10—12), even tho sinful unfaithfulness of the 
most influential of the priesthood (Mal. ii. 7, 8; Neh. 
xiii. 4—7, 29], are among tho evils which Malachi re- 
proved and Nehemiah swept away. The trials and 
misfortunes of tho people referred to are the same 
Mal. ii. 2; iii. 9—12; Neh. v. 3], and the counsel given 
y the prophet is almost verbatim referred to by the 
governor, that tho people may be induced,to carry it 
into practico [Mal. iv. 4; Noch. x. 29]. Besides tho 
encral results thus obtained, there is distinct proof 
that Malachi preceded Nehemiah, for the prophet 
speaks of offerings made to the governor ; while Nehe- 
miah declares that ho nover roquired offerings, as the 
former governors did [Mal. i. 8; Neh. y. 14, 15, 18]. 
Tho results thus obtained may be depended on as 
affording grounds for fixing an approximato date. 


Matacni, Book oF, is chiefly occupied with re- 
monstrances against the Jews for their sins of in- 
gratitado-and unfaithfulness to God. Even the priests 
are severely reproved for their worldliness and in- 
difforonce to tho duties of their high office. At the 
same time, the calling of the Gentiles is foretold. And 
while the advent of the Messiah is spoken of, the 
covenant people are reminded that they have broken 
the covenant, and that a great moral reformation 
must be accomplished before they can be rendered 
accoptable to God. The prophet begins by pointing to 
the fate of Edom, as contrasted with the return of the 
Jews from captivity [chap. i. 2—5]. Yet he says that, 
notwithstanding the Divine kindness to his chosen 
people, they were ungrateful to God and indifferent 
about his service, oven to the extent of professing to be 
unawaro of their failures in this respect. Again and 
again the people are represented as asking wherein 
they erred Pohaoe i, 6—14]. The prophet then turns to 
the pricsts, and charges them with the double sin of 
breaking the special covenant made with their tribe, 
and leacing astray tho others whoso spiritual guides 
they had been called to bo (chap. ii. 1—10]. He next 
speaks against marriages with foreign and idolatrous 
women as a great cause of unfaithfulness to God, and 
a fruitful source of conjugal infidelity [vs. 11—16]. 
At the same time, he uses the strongest language and 
gives the best arguments in favour of monogamy that 
are to be found throughout the whole of Scripturo 
(ver. 15]. Seeing that the people have so grievously 
erred, they are assured that a great reformation must 
yet be produced among them, and that the unchange- 
able God would strictly enforce the conditions of his 
covenant. The Messiah so anxiously expected would 
appear as a purifier of priests as well as peoplo, and 
even his way would require to be prepared by a mes- 
senger who would convict tho le of sin and render 
them fitted to desire and obtain the puro blessings of 
tho Messiah’s cry eee The unbelieving and the 
impenitent would be certainly and finally destroyed, 
while tho faithful would be saved and blessed, so that 
there would bo no longer any apparent confounding of 
the righteous and the wicked (chap. iii. 1—iy. 3]. In 
the meantime they are to observe the law of Moses. 
And the book closes with another prediction con- 
cerning the precursor of the Messiah [chap. iv. 5, 6], a 
prophecy which, in the Now Testament, on the autho- 
rity of our Lord himself, is declared to have beon 
fulfilled in John the Baptist [Matt. xi. 10—14; xvii. 
10,11; Mark i. 2; ix. 11, 12; Lukei. 17}. 


MAL‘CHAM, their king. 1, A Benjamite, and son 


MALACHT, BOOK OF—MALLOWS. 


of Shaharaini [1 Chron. viii. 9]. 2. A_name of the 
idol Moloch [Zeph, i. 5]. (See Moxocu.] 


MALCHI’AH, the Lord is king. 1.A Levite, and 
ancestor of Asaph [1 Chron. vi. 40]. 2, 3. Israclites 
who had married foreign wives during tho captivity 
{Ezra x. 25, 31}. 4. A son of Rechab, who assisted 
in tho repair of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehomiah 
(Neh. iii. 4]. 5. Oneof those who were engaged in the 
same work. This person is described as ‘‘ the gold- 
smith’s son”’ (Neh. iii. 31]. 6. A priest who stood b 
Ezra while he read the Law to tho people [Nch. viii. 4]. 
7. The ancestor of one of tho priests who assisted in tho 
work of the Temple after the captivity [Neh. xi. 12]. 
Heo is also described hero, and in Jor. xxxviii. 1, as the 
father of Pashur. 8. Tho son of Hammelech (marg., 
‘‘of the king”), into whose dungeon Jeremiah was cast 
(Jor. xxxvili. 6]. 


MAL'CHIEL, God is king; one of the sons of Beriah, 
and grandson of Ashor (Gen. xlvi. 17], and founder of 
the family of the Malchielites [Numb. xxvi. 45]. 


MAL'CHIELITES, the descendants of Malchiel 
(Numb. xxvi. 45]. (See MaLcuiec.) 


MALCHI'JAH, the Lord ts king. 1. Tho father of 
Pashur prenren ix. 12], culled Malchiah in Neh. xi. 
12, and Melchiah in Jcr. xxi, 1. 2. Tho head of tho 
fifth course of priests [1 Chron. xxiv. 9]. 3. Ono of 
the sons of Parosh who had married a foreign wife 
during the captivity [Ezra x. 25]. 4. Ono of thoso 
who assisted in repairing tho wall of Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah [Neh. ii. 11}. 5. One of thoso who sealed 
the covenant [Neh. x. 3]. This is probably the samo 
priest who is described in Neh. xii. 42 as assisting at 
tho dedication of tho wall of tho city. 


MALCHI’RAM, lofty king; 
(1 Chron. iii. 18}. 


MAL‘CHI-SHUA (also spelt Mclchi-shua), litorally, 
king of help ; but tho idea is that tho king or God is 
a helper: one of tho sous of Saul [1 Sam. xiv. 49; 
1 Chron. viii, 33; ix, 39]. Nothing whatevor is known 
of him beyond his parentage. 


MAL'CHUS, king; a servant of the high priest 
whoso ear was cut off by Peter at tho moment of Jesus 
Christ's Sapa sores in Gethsemane, and immediately 
restored by tho miraculous touch of tho latter [John 
xviii. 10). 

MAU'ELEEL, praise of God; the son of Cainan, 
mentioned in St. Luke’s genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Luke iii, 37]. (See MamaLaLeEEL. 


MALLO'THI, derivation obscure, perhaps eloquent ; 
one of tho sons of Heman, who was designated to 
preside over the nineteenth course of singers in tho 
femple [1 Chron. xxv. 4, 26]. 


_ MAL'LOWS, a word occurring only in Job xxx. 4, 
in reference to a brackish plant, called by the LXX. 
the hulimos. As J)r. Good supposes, it was pro- 
bably a species of salsola, or saltwort, one of which, 
especially the Atriplea halimus of the botanists, grows 
in dry and ponds, De: such as the desert of Arabia, 
and is used for f by poor people, especially in times 
of great scarcity. The Atriplex halimus has a lon 
stalk, with numerous branches, the leaves of whic 
are thick and succulent. Small purplo flowers grow 
at tho ends of the branches, [Sce Harris's ‘‘Nat. Hi 

of the Bible;"’ Kitto's *‘ Pict. Bible,” on Job xxx.; and 


a son of Jeconiah 


Harmer's ‘‘ Obs.,” vol. iii., pp. 403, 404.] 


MALLUCH—MAN. 


MAL'LUCH, counsellor, 1. A Merarite named in 
the roe al list of 1 Chron. [vi. 44]. 2, 3. 
Israelites who had married foreign wives during the 
captivity (Ezra x. 29, 32]. 4, 5. Persons who sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah [Neh. x. 4, 27]. The 
former of these is probably identical with the priest 
of this name mentioned in Neh. xii. 2 as one of Zerub- 
babel’s companions. 

MAM’MON (Chaldee wrt ; Greek papwvae or pap- 
pevic) signifies ‘‘ riches” or ‘‘ wealth,” and is per- 
souified just as the Greek MAobroc ( Ploutos), the Latin 
Plutus, and opposed to God: ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon’ tt. vi. 24]. 


MAM’RE, firm. 1. The brother of Eshcol and Aner, 
an Amorite, and on friendly terms with Abraham 
ck xiy. 13, 24]. 2. The name of a place, doubtless 

crived from its primary occupation by Mamre (1). 
Its position is indicated by the account of Machpelah, 
with which it is connected—'‘ Machpclah, which was 
before Mamre” (Gen. xxiii. 17; xxv.9; xlix. 30; 
1.13). Itmay not have been the name of a town, but 
ofa fiold or farm, and yet in Gen. xxxy. 27 it would 
seem to be identified with Hebron itself, and was cer- 
tainly very near it. What is called in our version “‘ tho 
= of Mamre,’’ but more correctly ‘‘ the oak or tere- 

inth of Mamre,”’ was doubtless a tree or clump of trees 
around which Mamre gathered his homestead [Gen. 
xi. 18; xiv. 13]. Here Abraham resided for a long 
time, and here he seoms to have died. Isaac, too, 
dwelt here when Jacob returned from Padan-aram. 
We may therefore regard it as peculiarly the residence 
of the Hebrew patriarchs, where they lived and died, 
and near to which they were buried. [See Macu- 
PELAH.) We hear no more of it in Old Testament 
times, but it became very famous in the Christian era, 
when veneration began to be paid to sacred localitics. 
{For a full account of the history and legends connected 
with the place in Christian times, see Sepp’s ‘ Jeru- 
salem,” i. 502—516 ; and also Burchardus, ix. 21—23]. 

There still exists an immense and most ancient oak 
tree, which is very likely a relic or descendant of the 
cluster near which the patriarchs dwelt. It is popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ Abraham’s oak” (Bonar, ‘‘ Land of 
Promise,” p.83; Porter's ‘‘ Hand-book,” pp. 70, 72], and 
is at a place a mile or more to the north of Hebron. 
This place is called Rameh, which some think is a 
corruption of Mamre. [See HEpRON.} 

Maung, Puary or, [See Maarre (2).] 

MAN, There are four Hebrew words translated by 
the term “man” in the authorised version. Three of 
these are descriptive rather than appellative terms— 
tuk, gebher, and méthim; the fourth constitutes the 
distinctive and generic name of the human race—this 
is the word adam, the name of the first man. It 
is used almost without exception with the article, and, 
as Gesenius observes, would be better rendered ‘‘ tho 
man.” The word has been variously derived from 
dldmah, “earth,” or ‘‘ground;” or from ddam, 
“red,” or “ruddy; ” or damdah, ‘he who was like.” 
As udamah is itself derived from the same word, adam, 
on unt of the colour of the earth, tho two first 
derivations are substantially identical. The third de- 
rivation, from damah, supposes that the namo of the 
first parent of the human race was taken from the 
image of God in which he was made. Whichever 
derivation is accepted, tho term ‘‘ Adam,” or ‘‘ tho 


ak ally significant, for it shows that the 
human race recognised in tho Bible includes tho 
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lineal descendants of the first man whoso creation 
is recorded in the first chapter of Genesis, and no 
others. The Christian revelation was specially di- 
rected to this race, and was conditioned by the 
nature and capabilities of those to whom it was 
addressed. It contains just such information rela- 
tive to God and his purposes as was necessary for 
human welfare, and touches upon the history of the 
universe at large only so far as the interests of other 
orders of creatures have come into contact with the 
interest of mankind, From this point of view the 
whole of Scripture without exception must be re- 
garded, and it can never be lost sight of without 
equally losing sight of the very theory on which the 
Bible 1s constructed. 

Hence the believer in Divine revelation is enabled 
to look with perfect equanimity on the theories 
broached in recent times of the antiquity of man. 
The subject is one of singular intricacy and difficulty, 
and the facts on which the theory rests are at present 
so imperfectly understood, that the possible existence 
of mankind upon the globe during periods long ante- 
cedent to the date of the Mosaic cosmogony can be 
regarded as a speculation, and no more. But let it be 
supposed that the assertions made in favour of this 
speculation could be or should be substantiated, and 
the theory consequently become an acknowledged 
fact in geological science, it would not affect in the 
slightest degree the statements of the Bible, or invali- 
date its authority. For the utmost which could 
conceivably be proved would be this—that a raco 
identical in physical construction, and therefore pro- 


' sumably identical in mental and physical constitu- 


tion likewise, inhabited this globe before it becamo 
tenanted by tho race now occupying it, and to whom 
the distinctive title ‘‘man” is given in Scripture. 
The supposition that our globe has been tenanted at 
different times by two races of beings similar in 
nature, yot each hea an independent history of 
its own, would be entirely consistent with the theory 
of successive creations, now held by the best geologists. 
Who shall venture to say that no such race existed 
before Adam, or that the type will never be repeated 
after mankind has ceased to exist? Such a fact 
would not touch the statements of Scripture any- 
where. All that could be said would be that the 
Bible is silent on the subject, and neither affirms 
the fact nor denies it. Its own contents are exclu- 
sively directed to the lineal descendants of Adam. 
The Scriptural usage of the term ‘‘man”’ is confined 
to this one line of descent, and has no reference to 
ony other. , 

t was natural that, when tho mind of man began 
to speculate, it should not be exclusively occupied 
upon the world outside; but, by a reflex conscious- 
ness, should turn its speculations upon himself. The 
subject has been a favourite one with philosophical 
thinkers during all ages of the world. Such specula- 
tions have necessarily run into two channels: on tho 
one hand, they hayo been occupied with the physical ; 
on the other, with the mental and moral constitution 
of man. During modern times, the inquiries sug- 
gested under tho first head have been pursued with 
oxtraordinary ardour, and have given rise to the 
formal science of anthropoleey, which considers man 
in his relation towards other orders of organised 
beings; and is thus distinguished from ethnology, 
which regards man in relation to himself in the sub- 
divisions of the great human family. The data avail- 
able for such an inquiry, when carried on upon the 
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basis of a purely socular investigation, aro equally 
scanty and uncertain. To discuss them, or to supply 
a history of the investigation, does not fall within the 
scope of this article, which is devoted to the Scriptural 
use of the name, and tho Scriptural statements con- 
nected with it. Nevertheless, a glance at the contra- 
dictions, difficulties, and anomalies of the secular 
scionce appoars to be a fitting introduction to the 
consistency, completeness, and perspicuity of the 
inspired statement. There are three points around 
which speculation has grouped itself—1. The physical 


origin of man. 2. His moral and intellectual history. | 


3. The condition and prospects of the race. __ 

1. The Physical Origin of Man.—Speculations on 
this subject have nocessarily extended from man 
himself to the cosmos of which ho formsa part. The 
cosmogonies of the ancients are co and am- 
biguous, whore they are not simply absurd. The 
Egyptians referred the beginning of all living crea- 
tures to spontaneous generation—as it has well been 
called, ‘‘the hap-hazard birth of a subsiding chaos.” 
Man himself was produced from the mud of the Nile. 
The systems of India and Persia regard creation as an 
insoluble mystery. 

*¢ Who knows from whence this great croation sprang? 

He from whom all this t creation came, 
Whether his will created, or was mute, 

The most high seer that is in highest heaven 

He knows it—or, perchance, even he knows not.” 


These lines are part of ao very ancicnt hymn in the 
Rig Veda, translated for Bunsen’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
llistory.” Later Hindoo pantheism regarded man as 
an actual part of the Deity. Hesiod, the oldest of the 
Greek cosmogonists, repeated the spontaneous gene- 
ration of Egypt, eer’ that the Earth, sprung from 
Chaos, first produced tho sky and tho ocean, then 
giants, then men. Thales and Anaximenes held 
wator and air to be the principle of all things. Aris- 
totle taught the eternity of matter. Plato conceived 
the world itself to bo a living and divine thing, and 
that man was the creation of subordinate deities, 
Lucretius enunciates blank atheism, and refers all 
things to foree, nothing to thought ; the atoms spread 
through all space combining into an infinite variety of 
forms. Here with the Augustan age ancicnt specula- 
tion ceased. The nineteenth century has been prolific 
of theories just as monstrous as thoso of the ancients, 
and such speculations constitute the actual creed of 
many modern men of science. It was in the beginning 
of this century (1809) that Lamarck, the celebrated 
French naturalist, broached the extravagant h 


thesis of the progressive development of animal func- , favourably even with the 


tions, and the production of new organs by the exertion 
of tho will of the individual ; consequent 
self, in common with all other living things, was but the 
development of one common primordial form. In more 
recent days, the author of ‘‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation” supported the same theory ina 
somewhat modified form, substituting a law of pro- 
penile development for the idea of a positive crea- 
on. Subsequently Mr. Darwin startled the world by 
his book on the ‘‘ Origin and Variation of Species,” in 
which he ar 
taneous deve a ieee of one or two original monads, 
produced by sclection and natural variation ; oven tho 
most complex and wonderful of tho human organs 
being self-produced, according to his theory, by gra- 
dual adaptation and growth. - Darwin does not 
expressly push his theory to the ultimate origination of 
the first monad; but the self-production of 


» man him- |. 


es that all animal life is but the spon- ! 


this like-| 


MAN, 


uence, and shows the 
tible with a belief in the 
‘he vast geological periods 


wiso is ovidently its logical 
system to be utterly incom 
authority of revelation. 


of the history of the globe not being long enough for 
this theory, Mr. Darwin arbitrarily su, poe still more 
distant and more enormous periods, of the existence of 


which he confesses that not a solitary atom of evidenco 
exists. This theory, which refors all forms of life to 
self-developing monads, stands in curious contrast 
' with another favourite theory of some scicntific men— 
' that the specific differences of mankind are so great as 
to make their descent from a single pair incredible. 
| The latter system evidently stands in direct opposition 
to the preceding ; for if all the races of mankind cannot 
'haye had a common parentage, still less could all 
forms of life whatever have developed out of 
the same primordial form. Yet, with strange incon- 
sistency, a recent French writer, M. Georges Pouchct, 
in his work on the “ Plurality of the Human Race,” 
holds both views—adopting the doctrine of self-evolu- 
tion on the ono side, and yet arguing against tho 
common doscent of the human race upon tho other. 
2. The Moral and Intellectual History of Man.—The 
anomalies pervading tho moral condition of man have 
ever boon too strongly contrasted to escape observa- 
tion. The ancient philosophy recognised, on the one 
side, a Divine something, it knew not what, in man, 
and yet was equally conscious of the corrupt and 
downward tendencies of human nature left to itself. 
Ifence, ‘to make man good” was the professed object 
of ita ethics and its politics. The anomalies havo 
ever extended from man himself to the state in which 
he lives. Hence the tragic side of ancient litera- 
ture. From tho perplexity of mind expericnced in 
the attempt to solve these mysteries rose tho dualism 
characteristic of the Oriental shelog tai so called from 
recognising the existenco of two independent and con- 
flicting intluences— and evil. As regards the 
intellectual history of man, the theory of savageism has 
| been a favourite speculation at different periods. It is 
so called from assuming that the history of man has 
ever begun from the savage state, and has consisted 
of an ever advancing progress towards the highest 
civilisation. Tho theory is contradicted by the most 
patent facts of human history. Almost all known 
| nations look back to a golden age, not forward to it ; 
; ond the furthest view wo are able to throw into the 
past, exhibits not barbarism, but a highly advanced 
' civilisation, defective, indoed, in tho true principle of 
permanonce, because sunk in religious darkness and 
superstition, but in other ole contrasting not un- 
nowledge and arts of the 
nineteenth contury. 

3. The Condition and Prospects of the Race.—Hore 
the effort of tho secular inquiry has been to find some 
principle to harmonise the acknowledged sufferings 
of the world with the general progress of the race at 
large toward porfectibility. The ancients conceived a 
blind fatalism absolutely indifferent to the individual. 

Modern rationalism does not scruple to borrow tho 
' samo bar gat pleading that Christianity makes too 
much of the individual—an argument not very con- 
sistent with the lofty claims of self-sufficiency upon 
which it A Seen the teaching and upeets the 


authority of Christianity. That the progress of man- 
‘ kind to tho Shak time has been, ed the wholo, 
| upward, and that the race exists at tho present 


period in a state which, however pregnant with evils 
unnumbered, is yet, upon the whole, superior to ite 
| condition during any previous portion of the history 
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of mankind, may be most gratofully recognised. But 
itis capable of proof that this u si progress only 
began with the beginning of Christianity. and has 
been identical with its progress, It is the result, 
therefore, of no self-improving power in man himself, 
but of the new principle of moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual lifo which Christianity has introduced. The 
system of the Bible solves the whole problem, for it 
neither forgets tho individual in the race, nor the race 
in the individual, but through the sanctification of the 
one elevates and advances the other. 

To pass from these conflicting theories of the secular 
science, which deals with man, to the inspired stato- 
ments, is like passing from darknoss into tho full 
noon-day. A mere glance at the sacred history shows 
its harmony alike with itself and with the known facts 
of human life. Man is not self-dovclopod, but 
created; his body fearfully and wondorfully made, 
and the living soul inbreathed into it; and that first 
act of creation is incessantly repeated in the multipli- 
cation of the human race, an was made pertect 
and all in harmony with himself and God, and was 
placed in @ world suitable to his unfallen holiness, 
Lis paradisiacal estate was destroyed by the fall, the 
an of our first parents introducing a taint of cor- 
ruption both into the body and soul, which has been 
propagated by hereditary descont in all succeeding 
generations of their lineal posterity. The great sub- 
Ject of the Bible is to convoy the knowlodge of tho 
remedial process, by which 
God have provided for the moral regeneration of man, 
and his final restoration to the condition of blossedness 
forfeited at the fall. The present state of man is that 
of probation, in which a spiritual renovation is alread 
wrought upon the soul, and the individual man is 
prepared for the final world of recompense remaining 

yond the grave. Not only is there glory providcd 
for the individual, but it 1s decla to be God's 
pledged and unalterablo purpose to exalt the redeemed 
race into a new dignity, and to establish even a 
visiblo ‘‘ heaven and earth, wherein shall dwell right- 
eousness.” This inspired statement solves all the 
inextricable myateries with which tho human reason 
has been perplexed from tho beginning till now. Tho 

iginal creation of man in the image of God explains 
the nobler side of his nature, while the fall accounts 
for the conflicting elements of evil which darken it, and 
the downward tendencies which gravitate ever towards 
min and decay. The power of the living Spirit of God 
explains the new life which has stirred in the heart of 
humanity since the times of the Gospel. The discipli- 
nary character of the present state, and tho progressive 
sanctification of the people of God, explain why the 
outward evils of the world aro still permitted to 
remain, and will never be finally removed till the 

ingdom of God reaches its completion. And lastly, 
the promises of God towards his Church supply tho 
key to unlock the inner history of the world, and tho 
ultimate purposes of Him who rules it. _ 

This inspired scheme is wonderfully in consonance 
with all the leseons of truo science. It assiste—not 
impedes—the careful study of man in all the parts of 
his complicated and mysterious nature. As scicnce 
in tes this portion of man or that, it branches 
into different channels, and is distinguished by ap- 
propriate names. When it deals with the laws 

erning the operations of his intellect, it becomes 
ae me it dealacgtth the ultimate print of 
his knowledge, metaphysics; when it investigates the 
ptinciplee of right and wrong that guide him, it is 


e love and wisdom of: 
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moral philosophy ; when it contemplates his immortal 
nature and his relation to tho ity, it becomes 
theology. If wo study tho faculties of the mind, it is 
psychology ; if the nature of being, it is ontology; if 
the mystery of life, it is biology; if the functions of 
hfe, it is physiology. To discuss tho relation of man 
with other races of man is ethnology; to discuss his 
relation to other animals, anthropology. All are cog- 
nate branches of one complete science, of which the 
object and subject equally is man, [Seo Apam. ] 

Man, Son or. (See Son or M1n.} 

May or Sin. [Seo ANTICHRIST.} 


MANA‘EN, consoler; tho foster-brother of Herod 
Antipas, He was numbered among the prophets and 
teachers of the Christian Church at an early period of 
its history Hove xiii, 1), and assisted in the dimission 
of Saul and Barnabas when they were summoned by 
the Spirit to missionary work among the heathen. Ho 
is not mentioned elsewhere in Scripture. 


MANATATH, rest. 1. A son of Shobal, son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 23). 2. A place in Benjamin 
(1! Chron. viii. 6]. The passage is obscure, and no 
such town is elsowhere mentioned. 


MANA’'HETHITES [1 Chron. ii. 52]. [See Mana- 
HATH (1.)] 

MANASSEH, causing to forget. Several indivi- 
duals are called by this name. 1. The first-born of 
Joseph, who thus named him, because, as he said, 
‘€God hath made me forget all my toil, and all my 
father’s house” (Gen. xli. 51]. With his brother 
Ephraim, he was adopted by his grandfather, so that 
these two sons of Joseph became heads of separate 
tribes in Israel, and thus Joseph received a double 

rtion [xlviii. 5, 22]. Though Manasseh was tho 
hrstboras he wus only assigned the second place in the 
prophetio blessing [vs. 14—20]—a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which the history of the two tribes after- 
wards fully justified, [Seo EPHRAIM.] 

2. The word is used instead of Moses. The northern 
colony of the tribe of Dan [see DAN, LaisH], on their 
journey to tho new settlement, took away from the 
Ephraimite Micah (see Mica (2)] a graven image and 
its paraphernalia, and also the priest whom Micah had 
appointed [Judg. xviii.). It is repeatedly stated that 
1G riest was a Levite (xvii. 7—13; xviii. 3, 15], 
and that he, and not another, was constituted priest to 
tho tribe (xviii. 18—27]; yet it is added [ver. 30] that 
‘¢ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of Manazseh, 
and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan.” But 
Gershom was the son of Moses [seo GERSHOM (2), JoNA- 
THAN (1)], and his descendants wore numbered among 
the Levites [1 Chron, xxiii. 15,16]. For tho sake of the 
honour of their lawgiver and his descendants, the Jews 
have changed Moses into Manasseh in the aboye-mcn- 
tioned verse; yet reveronce for the sacred text has pro- 
vented thom from doing more than half inserting the 
letter necessary to make the change: thus they havo 
nn (AlEnashsheh, i.e. Manasseh). Only a very fow 
boldly read nwo (Mdsheh, ie. Moses). Tho former 


reading has been followed in our version, and in all 
the ancient versions except the Vulgate. There is, 
however, not the slightest doubt that tho latter alone 
is the correct reading, and that the spurious priests in 
Dan were really descendants of Moses. 

3. King of Judah, son and heir of Hezekiah. As he 
was only twelve years old when ho began to reign 
[2 Kings xxi. 1; 2 Chron, xxxiii. 1], he must have 
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been born during tho fifteen years that his father lived 
after that sickness which so nearly proved fatal.. It 
appears from other indications [2 Kings xx. 18; Isa. 
xxxix, 7] that Hezekiah was as yet without a son and 
heir at the time of his great sickness [see HEZEKIAIr) ; 
and this may have greatly conduced to the excessive 
grief to which ho gave expression, and which he 
afterwards recalled to mind (2 Kings xx. 3; Isa. 
xxxviii. 3, 10—17]. It is moro than probable that 
tho king gavo his son this significant namo as a thank- 
ful acknowledgment that God had caused him, in 
tho happiness of domestic rolations, to forget tho trial 
and sorrow to which so much reference is made. Tho 
young king, alas! caused the oe ers to forgot all tho 

ood lessons which his futher taught them. He 
reigned fifty-five years, the longest reign on record in 
Scripture. Ho undid all the good work which his 
fathor had done. He worshipped Baalim and the host 
of heaven [seo BAAL, eet sacrificed to Moloch in 
tho Valley of Hinnom [see Motoci]; and not only did 
ho sacrifice to idols on the high places [see Hien 
Paces], but he even erected an idol and idolatrous 
altars in the Temple at Jerusalem. Heo induced or 
compelled the people to go along with him in his 
apostacy, and did not hesitate to put to death those 
who remained true to Jehovah. Therefore judgments 
woro denounced against him and his people, but he 
would not listen to reproof (2 Kings xxi. 2—16; 
2Chron. xxxiii. 2—10]. At length, however, he was 
surprised when hunting, and was captured by the 
Assyrians, and taken to Babylon, which was then in 
their power, whero he repented of his sin, and prayed 
to God; mention is also made of his prayer, but the 
apocryphal piece so called is spurious. [See APpo- 
CRYPHA.] His supplication was answered, and he 
was restored to his kingdom, which he at once put 
in a state of defence, and thoroughly reformed and 
purified from the effects of his former idolatry [2 Chron. 
Xxxiii. 11—19]. Tho imprisonment and reformation 
of Manasseh are not mentioned in the Book of Kings; 
but omission is not denial, and it must be remem- 
bered that his very long reign is dismissed in a few 
sentences, 

4. One of the family of Pahath-moab, who put awa 


his foreign wife in the time of Ezra [Ezra x. 30]. 


5. Ono of the family of Ifashum, who also, at the samo» 


time, put away his foreign wife [Ezra x. 33]. 
ManasseEil, Lot oF, The possessions of Manasseh 
wero divided—one part lay to the east of the Jordan, 
and the other to the west. Of that on the east, 
Moses speaks in Deut. iii. 12—15, and Joshua also 
twico gives an account of its allotment [Josh. xiii. 
29—31; xvii. 1—G]. It comprised part of Gilead, all 
Bashan, all Argob, &c. The characteristics of this 
important region are described in the articles under 
tho principal names in the passages just referrod to. 
The western portion of Manasseh is spoken of in Josh. 
xvii. 7—11; and it appoars from tho same chapter that 
the Canaanito inhabitants caused considerable trouble. 
This district lay to tho north of Ephraim, and to the 
south of Issachar; it extended to the Moditerranean 
on the west, and to the Jordan on the east. Its limits 
aro not yory clearly defined, but it included northern 
Samaria, and came up to the southern base of Carmel. 
Part of it touched on Asher, The position of some of 
its towns, as Taanach ond Megiddo, show that it took 
in @ part of the plain of Jezreel. On tho general 
subject of the allotments to this tribo, Dean Stanley 
says: ‘‘The northern outposts of the eastern tribes 
were entrusted to that portinn of Manaaseh which had 
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originally attacked and expelled tho Amorite inha- 
bitants from Gilead. ‘he same martial spirit which 
fitted the western Manaseeh to defend the passes of 
Esdraelon fitted ‘ Machir, the firet-born of nasseh, 
the fathor of Gilead,’ to dofend the passes of Hauran 
and Anti-Libanus > ‘ uso he was a man of war, 
therefore he had Gilead and Bushan’ ” [** Lectures on 
the Jewish Church,” p. 217). 


Manasseut, Tribe or. At the first consus after ths 
departure from Egypt, the descendants of Manasseli, 
from twenty yours old and upwards, amounted to 
32,200 men ablo to bear arms (Numb. i. 35; ii. 
20, 21]; but at tho cnd of tho wandering they had 
increased to 52,700 [Numb. xxvi. 34]. In the desert, 
as well as in the promised land, this tribe was re- 

ded as less important than that of Ephraim. [Sco 
Epstnans, TriBE OF.] Along with their kindred of Ben- 
jamin, tho Manassites were placed in the ‘‘ camp of 
Ephraim” (Numb, ii. 18—24]. At tho close of tho wan- 
dering, the tribe was divided ; ono portion, including 
the families of Jair, and tho greater part of the valiant 
families of Machir, took possession of the northern 
part of the country east of the Jordan, consisting of 
the half of Gilead [see GiLEAD], and all Bashan [seo 
Bashan], and Argob [sce ARGOB (2)], including tho 
dominions of Og, who had been defeated and slain 
[see Oa], and partitioned these among the different 
families [Numb. xxxii. 33—42; Dout. iii, 13-15; 
Josh. xvi. 1]. They afterwards enlarged their pos- 
session at various times (1 Chron. v. 18—24], especially 
by a successful war against the Hagantes. [Seo 
HLAGARENES.} The other portion of the tribe obtained 
a settlement west of the Jordan, between Asher and 
Issachar on the north, and Ephraim on the south (Josh. 
xvii. 5—18]. Among the judges, Gideon belonged to 
the western half [seo GipEon], and Jephthah to tho 
eastern. Lee JEPHTHAN.) The eastern division, 
along with their neighbours Gad and Reuben, be- 
camo the first victims of Assyrian ambition [1 Chron. 
vy. 26). The western division, no doubt, afterwards 
shared the fate of the rest of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes [2 Kings xvii. G—24; xviii. 9—11]. [Seo 
IsraEL, Kincpom oFr.] Yet a remnant of it is 
mentioned in connection with the religious reforma- 
tions wrought by Hezekiah and Josiah [2 Chron. xxx.; 
xxxiy. 5—9), 


MANAS'SITES, thoso belonging to tho tribe of 
Manasseh; but it so happens that the term is used 
only in reference to tho eastern division of the tribo 
(Deut. iv. 43; Judg. xii. 4; 2 Kings x. 33]. 


MAN'DRAKES, The Hebrew word is duddaim, and 
occurs only in Gen. xxx. 14—16 and Song of Sol. vii. 
13, Many conjectures have been form ing 
this plant, but it is now generally supposed that the 
Altropa mandragora of tho botanists, as shown in tho 
illustration on the opposite page, is meant. This 
snk grows like a lettuce, but its leaves aro of 
darker green. Tho flowers are purple, and the root 
is forked. About the latter end of April or the begin- 
ning of May, it yields a fruit of the sizo and colour 
of a small apple, exceedingly ruddy, and of a most 
agrecablo odour. Tho taste of it is also agreeable, 
but it is eomewhat intoxicating in its effects. [Seo 
Harris's ‘‘ Nat. Hist. of the Bible,” and Thomson’s 
‘* Land and Book,” pp. 576, 577.] 


, MA'NEH  [Ezek. xlv. 12], o Jewish measure of 
sity shekels—equal in English troy weight to 2 lbs, 
0Z. 7 ; 


MAN'GER, a crib or feoding-trough for h 
Such was the first cradle of our sa flake ii. eee 


Tue Mandrako (dtropa Mundragora). 


MAN'NA, the miraculous food with which tho people 
of Israel were fed in the wilderness during the forty 
years intervening between the exodus and the entrance 
into Canaan [Iixod. xvi. 35]. The statements rela- 
tive to this food may be briefly summarised :—It was 
rained from heaven (Exod. xvi. 4]; when the dow fell 
at night upon the camp, the manna fell upon it 

Numb. xi. 9]; when the dow had disappeared, it 

y es the surface of the ground as small as the 
hoar-frost [Exod. xvi. 14]; it resembled white cori- 
ander seed in appearance, and tasted like cake and 
honey [ver. 31); it melted with the heat of tho 
sun, and had therefore to be gathered in the early 
morning [ver. 21]; it was a substitute for bread 
[ver. 12]; it was capable of being baked and boiled, 
ground iu mills, or beaten in a mortar [Exod. xvi. 
23; Numb. xi. 7]; if it was kept till the morning it 
became corrupt with worms [Exod. xvi. 20]; on tho 
day before tho Sabbath a double quantity was ga- 
thered, and on the Sabbath itself nono fell [ver. 23]. 
The word ‘‘manna” has commonly been derived from 
12 (mda), an expression of surprise, ‘‘ What is it?” 
Bat it is objected that this root is not Hebrew, but 
Aramwan. Lfence the majority of modern critics 
profer to derive the word from 12° (mdnax), “' to allot;” 


whence manna isan “allotment,” or ‘‘ gift,” as being 
God's gift to his people. snide 
Great efforts have been mado by modern rationalists 
to identify the manna of tho Scriptures with the still- 
existing manna of the Sinaitic peninsula, This is a 
a dr substanco consisting of saccharine matter 
only, being an exudation from the tamarisk tree, tho 


d-tarfah of the Arabs, from the branches of which it 


trickles down. This sap is only exuded from the outor 
90—Vor. LU. 
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. , a twig 
of from two to three inches long yields from twenty to 
thirty drops, and an entire troe, of average dimensions, 
about 80,000. The product has the consistency of 

| wax, of a reddish or dull yellow colour, and resembles 

honey in flavour. The trea on which it grows, the 

Lamariz mannifera of Ehrenberg, differs little from 

the common tamarisk, exccpt in attaining a greater 

height, sometimes as much as twenty feet, and in 
being more poke and more fully covered with foliage. 

The tree is only found at the present day in the penin- 

sula of Sinai, and there only ina very circumscribed 

locality, in the fertile and well-watered wadys of the 
district. Tho quantity of manna annually collected 
oyer the whole locality does not exceed five or six 
hundred pounds. The common opinion has been that 
the exudation results trom the puncture of an insect, 

& species of louse (Coccus maniparus), This view is, 

however, pete ground, and Lepsius and Tischendorf, 

both judging from personal observation, believe the 
exudation to be natural to the plant itself. 

The attempt to identify this production with the 
manna with which the people of Israel were fed 
miraculously for forty years, has derived countenanco 
from the statement of Josephus, that the same food 
which had been called manna by the Hebrews con- 
tinued, through the goodness of God, to ruin in tho 
same loculity as in the time of Moses. Modern 
rationalism, In its anxious desire to do away with the 
miracles of Scripture, has eagerly taken hold of this 
idea ; for could it be sustained, it would be fatal to the 
historical credibility of the Pentateuch. Not only, in 
in such a case, must the statements of Moses be 
enormously exaggerated, but the lawgiver would be 
convicted of positive untruth, since ho represents as a 
special gift of God miraculously rained from heaven 
what he knew all the while to be no more than an 
ordinary vogetable production, inert y familiar to 
himeelf and the rest of the people during their pro- 
longed sojourn in the wilderness of Sin. This assumed 
identity, although having the authority of such a 
writer as Hongstenberg, is disproved by a large 
variety of reasons that appear to us to be conclusivo 
beyond controversy. Our space will not allow more 
than a brief enumeration of them. The manna 
described by Moses cannot have been identical with 
the product of the tamarisk tree, because—(1.) The 
production of the tamarisk manna is uncertain, years 
passing without it; whereas the manna of Moses was 
supplied continuously for forty years. On any sup- 

osition, a miraclo must therefore remain somewhere. 
a The time of harvest of the tamarisk is in Juno or 
July, whereas the people began to be supported by the 
manna of Moses in May, and gathered it continuously 
day by day all the year round. (3.) The quantity 
required to feed the people, estimated at four millions 
of pounds weekly, must have enormously exceeded 
the possible production of tamarisk trees in the neigh- 
bourhood, however largely their numbor in the duys 
of Moses may bo supposed to exceed their number at 
the present time. (4.) The manna of the tamarisk 
may be scen hanging on the tarfuh twigs till it falls 
in solid grains on the ground: the manna of Moscs 
was rained from heaven. (3) The product of the 
tamarisk melts with the heat of the sun, as the manna 
of Moses did; but it may be kept for months, and 
does not breed worms, as the manna of Moses did, if 
kept moro than a day. (6.) The product of tamarisks 
tastes like honoy; but the manna of Moses like cake 
(7.) The manna of the tamarisk cannot 


or very tender twigs. In productive seasons, 


and honoy. 
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be boiled, or ground in mills, or pounded in mortars, 
but the manna of Moses was familiarly eo used. (8.) 
The existing manna cannot be made into cakes: tho 
manna of Moses could and was. (9.) The manna of 
the tamarisk is simply saccharine matter; it con- 
tains none of the nutritious propertios of meal, and, 
although used with bread, could not be a substitute for 
bread; but the manna of Moses is repeatedly stated 
to have been given aud to have been used as a sub- 
stitute for bread during a ae of forty years. The 
two, therefore, could not have been identical. Even 
the natural explanation, founded on the supposed 
identity, would not do away with the necessity of a 
miracle; the whole argument therefore fails. The 
narrative of Moses must be accepted as literally 


and historically true, aud the provision mado for 
tho food of .Israel regarded as extraordinary and 
miraculous. 


MANO’AH, rest; a man of Zorah (sec ZoraxH}, 


of the family of the Danites. Though married, he 
had no family, until at length an angel appeared to 
his wifo, saad promised her a son. Manosh bein 


made acquainted with this, prayed that the ange 
might appear to him, and give instructions as to how 
thoy were to roar the child that should be born; this 
request was granted, and in duo time the son was 
born, who was called Samson ([Judg. xiii}. (See 
Samson.] Manoah and his wife are mentioned in 
connection with Samson’s marriage, which they at 
first disapproved of, though they afterwards yielded 
(xiv. 2—10]. Manoah died before his son. Hence 
we find that Samson’s brothers alone performed the 
last offices for tho departed hero [xvi. 31} 

MANSLAY’ER. (Sce AVENGER.] 

MAN’USORIPTS. It will be unnecessary to give 
in this article any general account of ancient books 
and writings; such particulars only will be stated as 
bear directly on the Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testa- 
meut and the Greck of the New. 

1. Hesrew MSS.—The numerous transcripts of the 
Old Testament, or of its yarious portions that have 
come down to us, are commonly divided into sacred 
and private comes: By sacred is meant the class which 
comprehonds tho synagoguo rolls, whilst all others arc 
regarded as private or common. Tho synagogue rolls 
of the Pentateuch are written on skins, without vowel 
pointe; and it is required that they should be copicd 
in conformity with a vast number of minute regula- 
tions: these rules, however, and the requirement that 
the revision of each copy should take place within 
thirty days after its completion, have had the effect 

reserving the received text of the Law with re- 
markablo exactitude. So that whenever tho oxistin 
Jewish text of the five books of Moses was plente 
as absolutely authoritative, it was, as far as human 
regulations could avail, fixed in such a manner as 
could scarcely have been possible in any other way 
prior to tho invention of printing. And unless MSS. 
of a prior age had come to light so as to be availablo 
for the criticism of the text, thore was a great advan- 
tage in this uniformity; for it was a safeguard against 
later alterations through the oversights of copyists. 
The Jews also use in their synagoguos rolls contuinin 
the Haphtaroth, or selections fon the Prophets, od 
rolls containing the five Megilloth (i.c., tho books of 
Esther, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Lamenta- 
tions); that containing the Book of Esther alone is 
the most frequently met with of all. The other MSS. 
of the Hebrew Scriptures are iv dorm like the books 
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in common use; all of these, except such as are very 
modcrn, aro written on vellum. The pages aro divide 
into columas, of which four is the largest number 
known. The Chaldce Targum of tho Pentateuch, and 
of some other portions, frequently accompanies the 
IIebrew toxt. It is supposed that the form of the 
letters and tho mode of writing indicate not only the 
ago to which MSS. belong, but also their country. 
Some yery recent MSS. are in the Rabbinical cha- 
racter, and not in the equaro Hebrow. In MSS. the 
points are commonly added by another hand: thus in 
those in which thcy aro not inserted, we cannot con- 
clude with certainty that this was intentional, for the 
MS. may be unfinished. ; 
Thero are no Hebrow MSS. extant of extreme anti- 
uity: this may be attributed to the custom of tho 
Jews to bury old and worn-out comes of the Scriptures, 
lest the material should bo a oyed for any secular 
purpose. Thus it has been said that the Hebrew text 
which we have is that which was current in the seventh 
or cighth contury of our era, pretty carefully trans- 
mitted to us with all its then existing errors of tran- 
scription, but without our having the means of carrying 
its critical revision on MS. authority back to an carlier 
date; while the Greek text which we have in common 
use is that of the fifteenth century, with the variations 
introduced by the later transcribers, whilo the MS. 
authoritics enable us to back our critical revi- 
sion to the fourth century. e collection of Jewish 
criticisms called the Masora had the effoct of fixin 
tho Hebrew text, and of pcan that a kind o 
standard should be established; so that if copies differ 
from tho Masora, they would be known to contain 
yariations introduced by copyists. The Masora at 
length is found in the margin of somo MSS. of the 
IIebrow Scriptures ; whilo many contain that selection 
of notes which is called the lessor Masora. . 

Tho Icbrew MSS. collated by Kennicott (and his 
helpers) and by De Rossi in select amount in 
number to many hundreds; but in eral tho text 
is so far uniform that the variations of importance from 
that which is commonly printed are excecdingly few. 
Tho collation of MSS. has not, however, been in vain ; 
for the oxisting fucts respecting Hebrew copics havo 
been brought to light, and two errors havo thus been 
dispelled : on tho one hand, tho assertion of the Rabbi- 
nical Jews, and some others, that the MSS. are precise} 
uniform in letters, points, and accents (a thing whic 
could not be without a miracle); and on tho other, the 
speculations of those who thought that by the collation 
of MSS. some support would found for their bold 
conjectures. In several places proofs have been given 
of what the true Masoretic text is, and in some places 
(such especially as Ps. xvi. 10) it is shown absolutely 
that tho Jews have in their MS. copies proseeret pre- 
cisely tho reading most favourable to Christianity, as 
being that quoted and argued on in the New Testa- 
ment. The value of this is great in the refutation of 
that attempt at criticism which charges the Jews, from 
the printed textual reading in the passage referred to, 
with having wilfully corrupted the Scriptures com- 
mitted to their care. They can have made no such 
alteration, if they have Arvid bes the most explicit 
testimony aguinst any su red , 

The oldest MS. known to De Rossi (No. 634 in his 
list) was a fragment of a MS. of the Law et Sat 
tho end of Leviticus and the beginning of Numbors). 
Ile considered it to belong to the eighth century, an 
opinion which does not appear to havo been contro- 
verted. De Rosse’s No. 503 is a MS. of the Pentateuch 
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formed of several pieces of various ages; in his opinion, 
the portions were written in the ninth and ten 


} cen- 
turies. The fi ent previously mentioned was in- 
serted as part of this Amongst the oldest MSS. 


known to Kennicott were the following :—No. 590 in 
his list—a MS. in the aeoperiel Library at Vienna, 
containing the Prophets eu iographa ; it appears 
tobelong to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
No. 1 in his list—a MS. in the Bodleian Library, con- 
taining the whole of the Hebrew Bible, but now 
defective in the former part of Genesis. Kennicott 
regarded it as being of the eleventh century, but De 
Rosai as of the twelfth. 

In all minute descriptions of Hebrew MSS., it is 
specified whether they have the vowel-points and 
accents or not, whether the Masora is added, or what 
part of it: such particulars may furnish, perhaps, at 

gth some means for classifying MSS. as to their 
history ; but at present these are but isolated facts. 

In 1845 Pinner published an account of a very re- 
markable collection of MSS. at Odessa. Of these, 
that which ho designates as No. 1 is a synagogue roll 
of the Pentateuch, which is stated in the subscription 
to have been written in what answers to tho yoar A.D. 
580; he expresses no doubt as to the correctness of 
this date. It thus A to bo the oldest known 
Hebrew MS. The mode of writing is in accordance 
with the Masoretic rules; it was brought from Der- 
bend in Daghestan. A MS. in the same collection 
(No. 3) contains Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets, It appears tou have been 
written in the beginning of the tenth century. This 
MS. is of t value, for it presents one singular 
feature: the punctuation, both as rogards vowels and 
accents, differs entirely from that now in use, and all 
the points are placed above the letters. Pinner has 

blished a fac-simile in lithograph of the whole of 

bakkuk as a specimen of this remarkable MS. 

2, Greek MSS.—The ancicnt existing MSS. of the 
New Testament are on vellum, but some of the more 
recent are on cotton paper, and somo of the most 
modern on linen paper. There are no copies of the 
Greek Testament, or of its separate portions, in the 
form of rolls; all that we havo, whether entire or 
fragmentary, were put together in the form of modern 
books. All the oldor sacred Greek MSS. are in what 
have been called uncial letters —that is, capitals. 
Montfaucon ascribes the use of cursive (or sinall) 
letters in sacred documents to the tonth century. 
Tho oldest MSS. are without accents or breathings, 
unless, indeed, they have been added by a later hand. 

are no word-divisions, and often no punctua- 
ton of any kind. Of courso it requires habit in 
order to read such MSS.; but when once the eyo and 
the mind are familiarised with this mode of writing, 
it is found that there is rarely any ambiguity in the 
separation of words or the division of sentences. In 
the more ancient MSS. cach pago is moro freaaently 
than not divided into columns: tho Vatican MS. has 
three in a page; the Sinaitic has fuur in historical 

Tose ook shel two in poetical; the Alexandrian 

two; while the Codex Ephraemi, and the Codex 
Dublingnsis of St. Matthew, have each of them only 
one. 

Greek palmography 13 a subject so far well known 
that the ia oP anc MSS. can bo approximately 
determined with considerable exactitude. Wo know 
what kind of writing was common in such an ago; 
how the form of letters changed from tiine to time; 
bow the common introduction of breathings and ac- 
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cents shows a later period; and, lastly, how the 
habitual uso of cursive letters shows a point of time aa 
lato, at least, as the tenth century. te must not be 
supposed, however, that the use of uncial letters then 
ceasod; for they were employed still later for certain 
ecclesiastical purposes, This was probably done in 
order that aged eyes, unaided as yet by lenses, might 
still be able to read what was employed in ecclosias- 
tical services. A mode of dividing the text into stichoi, 
or lines, was adopted (apparently by Pamphilus, in 
the beginning of the fourth century), for the purpose 
of facilitating tho reading of the Scriptures gincd toy 
showing how much ought to be taken together 
breath. 

In the oldest MSS. tho letters are pretty uniform as 
to shape and arrangemont. At the ends of lines, and 
occasionally elsewhere, smaller letters are used in order 
to save room; but even then they are rarely com- 
pressed or narrow in shape: aftor the seventh century 
this is not the case, for then letters are contracted dis- 
proportionately in their breadth. The round letters, 
g€ OC, became in the seventh century narrow in form, 
as if compressed ; and this leads to a distinction which 
the cye at once makes between the earlier and the 
later uncial MSS. It is true that in some later docu- 
ments these letters havo their full round form; but 
the stiffness of the writing there shows that this shape 
is not natural, and that it is only the imitation of 
archaic forms. - 

The othor indications of antiquity, besides the form 
of the letters, are those furnished by the colour and 
nature of the ink, the kind of vellum, and also, in 
part, the manner in which tho text is divided and 
arranged. It has been repeatedly said that the ago of 
the material is no proof of tha ago of the text, because 
a rocent MS. may have been copied from a lost codex 
of the fourth century. This is true; and thus there 
are recent MSS, the text of which is of extreme value 
and antiquity: but as applied to ancient MSS. tho 
statement is incorrect, and the inference drawn from 
it ig still moro so; for whatever text 13 found in an 
ancient MS. must of necessity be what was in some 
use, at least, in the age in which the MS. was written. 
Wo are this ablo to urgue from documents of known 
and proved antiquity, from express citations in writers 
of the first three centuries, and from good copies of 
the earlier versions; and the result is, that wo can 
8 with confidence of the amount of variation, and 
tho defined limits in the text as it existed in the 
fourth century. Thus paleography is no vain study ; 
for it supplics us with important materials for forming 
a right oe pe oe as to the earlier toxt. This is done, 
not through an unintelligent assertion of the authorit 
of some ono MS., or even class of MSS., but throug 
the process which has been termed ‘‘ comparative 
criticism.” In this nothing is assumed; but readings 
of known antiquity are noted, of which we havo ex- 
press carly testimony. It is then inquired in what 
ducuments those readings are now found, and how 
far they aro supported by ancieut versions, In this 
manner the character of each document is, as it were, 
tested; and it is found that such and such documents 
of extremo antiquity are those which contain the 
readings which we know (on independent grounds) to 
have been current in very ancieut times; and when 
the character of a witness is thus proved in the par- 
ticulars in which it can be tested, its evidence has an 
ascertained value in the places to which no such test 
can be applied. Thus we can speak of texts of ascer- 
tained antiquity; and wo find some of the more recent 
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copies which must be transcripts, mediate or immediate, 
of those in circulation in the earlier centuries. 

Some of the MSS. of tho tenth and following con- 
tury are in cursive letters, and some still in uncials. 
With the use of cursive writing we find divisions of 
words, some punctuation, and, in fact, the goneral 
features of common printed Greek. In Biblical uncial 
documents there is hardly a trace of a postscribed ‘ota 
(perhaps five times amongst all that are known)—the 
subscribed tofa as yet had not been introduced; but 
in the cursive copies the postscribed tota is frequent, 
and at length the samo letter is subscribed. Certain 
important nouns of frequent occurrence are habituall 
contracted, both in uncial and cursive MSS.—suc 
as O€OC, KYPIOC, IHCOYC, XPICTOC, IMIN€YMA, 
IEPOYCAAHM, AAYEIA, ANOPUIIOC, OYPANOC, which 
aro written 6C, KC, IC, XC, MNA, IAHM, 4A4, ANOC, 
OYNOC, and similarly in the other inflections of the 
same and a few other words. Instances of these con- 
tractions may be seen in the fac-simile specimens of 
the writing of particular MSS. given under separate 
articles. 

Besides the MSS. which contain integral portions 
of the New ‘Testament, there are many lectionaries. 
In these the passages from the Gospels used in the 
Sunday aud woek-day services (but especially the 
former) throughout the yeur, are given in the order in 
which they were read; and in others the sections from 
the Episties are given, which were similarly uscd. 
Some few lectionaries contain a text of much yaluc; 
but in general they are of far less importance than 
MSS. which contain a book or books of the New 
Testament continuously written. Uncial letters seem 
to havo been uscd in lectionaries much longer than 
was the caso in other documents. 

Some attention was paid to MSS. and their read- 
ings in the earlier period of New Testament print- 
ing; thus the collation of fifteen MS. copies, and of 
one printed edition (the Complutensian Polyglott), 
for Nobert Stephens’ folio Greek Testament (1550), 
was a kind of first step, even though the collations 
were very partial. Irom time to time somethin 
was done, but nothing that was systematic till the 
labours of Dr. John Mall, whose edition, in 1707, con- 
tained the results of all that he could do himself, or 
collect from others. Bengel (1734) collated some 
MSS.; Wetstein (1751-2) effected far more; Birch 
and his coadjutors, in the latter part of the same 
century, collated many MSS.; and, about the same 
time, Matthsei used great diligence in the accurate 
examination of those at Moscow. Scholz, about forty 
years ago, diligently examined many libraries, and 
thus greatly increased our knowledgo of the oxistence 
of MSS. ; his collations, however, are peculiarly un- 
aioe The strictly accurate and complete col- 
lation of MSS. has been almost entirely tho work of 
men still living. Every accessible ancient document 
has, within the last five-and-twonty years, been col- 
lated independently by Tischendcrf and Trogelles, so 
that there can be no material uncertainty in any case. 
Tischendorf has also done much as a discoverer of 
ancient MSS., and as the editor of the text of such 
documents. While these critics have thus laboured 
mostly amongst ancient MSS. (and the last named 
also on those cursives which contain ancient texts), 
Scrivener has worked with accuracy and diligence in 
the collation of many cursive copies; he has thus 
laid all who value critical studies under great and real 
obligation. For even though many of the cursive 
copies which he has collated have no particular 
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interest or value, yet his labour as done much to 
show the character of such documents; and, in some 
cases, the copies which he has collated are of especial 
importance and value as to their text. It must never 
be forgotten that whilo covery document of extreme 
antiquity has of necessity a great value, yet the 
later uncials in general have not so marked an im- 

rtance as have a few of the well-known cursives. A 

ind of general arrangement of Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament may be thus made :—{!.) The ve 
ancient MSS., t.e., those from the fourth to the six 
century. (2.) Later uncials, the character of whos» 
text is proved by comparative criticism to be ancient. 
(3.) Certain cursives, the value.of which is similarly 
established. ad The rest of the later uncials. (5.) 
The cursive . in general. Tho two last divisions 
(4 and 5) have no special value as critical witnesses 
for the establishment of the genuine text; the only 
proof that a reading is ancient is the fact that it 1s 
found in some ancient document. 

Very few MSS. contain all the books of the New 
Testament; perhaps about twenty altogether: four of 
these—the Vatican Sinaitic, Alexandrian, and Codex 
Ephraemi—are the most ancient known. Of these the 
first is now defective, some books being lost; and the 
two latter are also imperfect, some leaves being gone 
from the one, and many portions fronmi the other. 
Many copies contain the Gospels; several St. Paul’s 
Epistles; fewer exist of tho Acts and Catholic Epistles, 
and comparatively few contain the Apocalypse. In 
critical works a capital letter is used for reference to 
each uncial MS.; an Arabic numeral designates each 
cursive; but the samo reference is not, of necessity, 
used in tho four portions (as specified above) of the 


New Testament. 

Some of the most important MSS. are described 
in separate articles. [See CopEX ALEXANDRINUS, 
AUGIENSIS, BEz, BOERNERIANUS, CLAROMONTANUS, 


SANGALLENSIS, SINAITICUS, VATICANUS. ] 


Under the head PatimpsEsT certain MSS., such as 
the Codex Hphrecmnl and Codex Dublinensis of St. 
Matthew, will be described. 

Ria other MSS. deserve a special mention in this 
place. 

Codex Laudianus of the Acts (E). This MS. con- 
tains the Book of Acts in Latin and Greek, with a few 
defects. It was prosented by Archbishop Laud to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, where it still remains, 
It was edited in 1715 by Hearne. It probably belongs 
to the sixth century. It is peculiar, inasmuch as the 
Latin takes precedence of the Greek, and it is so 
written that only about one or two words in general 
are given in cach line. ‘Tho readings of this MS. 
are often singular; and it is worthy of note how 
habitually they agree with the remarkable citations 
which Bede gives from his copy; he either possessed 
this MS., or else a duplicate of it. 

Codex Regius (L) of the Gospels. This MS. is one 
(No. 621) in the Bibliothéquo at Paris (formerly called 
du Rot); it appears to belong to the eighth or ninth 
century ; the value of its text is particularly great. 
The whole was published by Tischendorf in his 
‘“*Monumenta Sacra ” in 1846. : 

Codex Monacensis (X) of the Gospels. This MS. is 
now in the University Library at Munich. Some 
portions are defective; its appearance is peculiar; for, 
while the text is in uncial letters, there is an inter- 
spersed commentary in cursive characters in all the 
ier te except that of Mark. It appears to be of the 
tenth century. 
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Several fragments of the New Testament are of! MA’/OOH, rhaps oppression ; Fiirst lains i 
great antiquity; some of these will be noticed under | poor : father o Aghiah hide of Gath race: exis 2} 
oe ce Patmpsest ; others which ought to be speci- | Possibly identical with Maachah (2) [1 Kings ii. 39). 

Codex Purpureus (these fragments havo been MA'ON, a dwelling-place. 1. A city of Judah [Josh. 

xy. 55]. It was ‘‘in the mountains,” and probably 


variously designated; but now is used for them ; 
all). Four ibaees of this are in the Cotton Library in towards the south, Tho“ wilderness of Maon,” whore 
the British Museum, two in tho Imperial Library at | David took refuge from Saul, is said to have beon 
Vienna, and six in the Vatican. These portions have|_ 72. the plain on tho south of Jeshimon” Fr ep 
been published by Tischendorf, who has since dis- | 21.24, 25). It was at Maon that Nabel dwelt (xxv. 
covered and identified thirty-three leaves of this MS. | 2J- Maon is supposed to have been at what is now 
in the island of Patmos. called Tell Main, a few miles south of Hebron. If 
Uodex Borgianus (T). This MS., containing por- | this is correct, the wilderness of Maon would probably 
tions of St. John in Hk and Thebaic, apparently of bea portion of the hilly region to the east. 2. Maon 
the fifth century, was published in 1789 by Giorgi at | #2! hron. ii. 45 appears as a descendant of Caleb, 
Rome, where these fragments now are in tho Library | 924 father or founder of Beth-zur. 
of the Propaganda. oide possessed and published a} | MA’ONITES, inhabitants of Maon; a people men- 
portion of St. Luke, and a leaf of St. John, which | tioned, in connection with the Zidonians and tho 
evidently belonged to the same MS. The same col- | Amalckites [Judg. x. 12], as oppressors of Israel. In 
lection from which Gist edited a portion of St.| the Hebrew text the word is simply ‘‘ Maon,” but 
John, contains also part of St. Luke, as mentioned by | the meaning is given correctly in our version. The 
Zoega. This was pointed out by Trogelles to Dean . Maonites were probably the same as the Mehunims of 
Alford, whoso brother, the Rev. Bradley H. Alford, , 2 Chron, xxvi. 7. Somo think they lived in Edom, to 
in consequence, examined and collated them. | the cast of Petra, where the name of Maan is still to 
Coislin Fragments (H) in St. Paul's Epistles. These be found. We really do not know who they were, and 
are only fourteen leaves, belonging apparently to the | tho ancient Greek and Latin versions reveal a like 
fifth or sixth century. Two of these leaves are now at : uncertainty. The Greek has ‘‘ Madian,” and the Latin 
St. 2 a others are in the Bibliothéque at ‘‘Chanaan;” tho Syriac, more reasonably porhaps, 
Paris, A subscription speaks of this copy having reads ‘‘Ammon,” simply changing the position of the 
been compared with the copy at Cwsarea written by first two Ictters. 
P ina himself. . | MA‘RA, bitterness; the name which Naomi, on her 
ex Basilianus of the Apocalypse (called B in! yeturn to Bethlehem, widowed and childless, gave her- 
that part of the New Tostament; but not to bo con- | self: ‘Call me not Naomi (pleasantness), call me 
founded with the Codex Vaticanus, in the other parts | Mara” (Ruth i. 20]. ; 
of the New Testament similarly designated). This RAH. di : 
MS. is now in the Vatican ; it appears to belong to the MA'RAH, bitterness; one of the stations of the 
eighth century; it is of importance, because so few Israelites in the wilderness, three days’ journey from 
iss. contain that book. Its readings are pretty well | ‘he Place where they crossed the Red Sea. The bitter 
known, from the transcripts of Tischendorf and Mai. waters from which it was callod were miraculously 
A few cursives should be specified briefly :—(1.) sweetened by Moses [Exod. xv. 23; Numb. xxxiii. 8, 
Codex Basileensis (1), of the tenth century, is excel- 9]. Modern travollers have identified it with Amarah, 
lant as to text in the Gospels. (2.) Codex Colber- | Howarah, bocause bitter water is still found there. 
tinus (33 in the Gospels), of all the books of the New It = about thirty-three miles from the Wells of Moses, 
Testament, except the Apocalypse, ‘‘the most im- re ne often n described by hha per b 
portant of the Biblical MSS. in cursive letters extaut; id J ade Seley ea an Sandie [“‘ lore 
it is also one of those which has suffered most from cen yb the petites }. Rau 8 ceecr eons Ss ovey 
damp and decay.” It belongs to the eleventh cen- , Saeed CE Rare i, 66}. oe eeahtce Bae 
tary; but it is one of the most valuable monuments: °e" w atau ae it wianee Ne ete 
of the ancient Greek text. It belonge to the Biblio- ; *7V° ®* Snytning like certainly: 
théque at Paris. (3.) Codex Leicestrensis Nog in tho; MAR'ALAH, place of trembling, or dependence ; & 
Gospels). This MS., which appears to be of the four- | place in the tribe of Zebulun [Josh. xix. 11]. The 
teenth century, belongs to the town library of'! site is unknown, and tho place is nowhero else men- 
Leicester. It contains all the books of the Now tioned. Tho Syriac version has, ‘‘ And their border 
Testament, Its readings are now well known from tho ‘went up to tho west, and to Rumath-taale” (the Hill 
labours of recent collatora, (4.) A MS. in the Vatican | of Foxes). This is equally indccisive, except that it 
(No. 579), containing the Apocalypse (38); it is on | shows that, in the opinion of the translator, Maralah 
cotton paper, of about the thirteenth century. Its | was ono of the numerous Ramahs of Palestino. 
readings are now known from the hasty collation of| )fARANA'THA. This is pronerly two Syriac words, 
Birch, and that ascent executed with care by tho| Maran-atha, signifying ‘‘Our Lord cometh,” or, as 
Rev. Bradley H. Alford. (5.) A MS. of the Apoca- | we say, ‘is coming,” —the reference being to his future 
lypee, collated by Scrivener, and by him termed “‘g.” | coming to judgment. It will be soon that Maranatha 
isis a MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century, ono | js no translation of Anathoma, and that, in itself, it is 
of the treasures of the library of the Hon. Robert not at all an imprecation, but rather an expression of 
Curzon, at Parham. (6.) A MS. of the Acts, | confidence that the Lord will como to execute judg- 
obtained by Tischendorf in 1853, now in the British | ment [1 Cor. xvi. 22]. 


Museum (No. 20,003), of the cleventh century, and as MAR‘CUS, [Seo Marx.] 


to text of exenodingix great value. It has been iat 7“ 
thoroughly collated by Tregelles (who designates it MARE'SHAH, inheritance, or, as some oxplain it, at 


61, a number previously unappropriated), and sino | theheud. 1, A city of Judah ‘in the valley” {Josh. xv. 
by Scrivenor, with his usual care and accuracy. 44]. It afterwards became a place of importance, 
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was fortified by Rehoboam [2 Chron. xi. 8]. Here 
Asa was attacked by Zcrah the Ethiopian, but defeated 
him with immense loss [2 Chron. xiv. 9—13]. It is 
- mentioned by Micah, who was a native of the town 
Micah i. 15]: [See MorasTHITE.] Eliezer, son of Do- 
yah, was another prophet from Maroshah [2 Chron. 
xx. 37]. The Edomites occupied the city during the 
Babylonian eee but tho Jews afterwards re- 
covered and restored it. It is mentioned py gceenus, 
and in the Apocryphal Second Book of Maccabees. 
These, and other allusions of old writers, are given by 
Roeland [‘*Pal.,” 885]. It was destroyed by the Par- 
thians in their wars with Herod, and was still in ruins 
300 years later. Tho site ia fixed at Maresa, a little way 
south of Beit-Jibrin, with which it is confounded by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Van do Velde says he heard the 
peoplo of Beit-Jibrin call Maresa Merash [‘‘ Memoir,” 
333; Keil on Josh. xv. 44]. 2. The father of Hebron 
{1 Chron. ii, 42], an obscure allusion in an account 
of the family of Caleb—‘‘the sons of Mareshah, the 
father of Hebron.” This may signify that the men 
of Mareshah founded or colonised Hebron. Accord- 
ing to the Syriac version, the meaning is different 
—‘‘ And the sons of Mareshah, tho father of Ucbron, 
wero Korah and Tappuah,” &c. It is not poasible to 
decide whether this Mareshah was a person or a place, 
or both. 3. In 1 Chron. iv. 21, we read of Laadah 
the son of Shelah, and the father of Mareshah. This 
referonce is also obscure; but SAT ee er to the 
preceding statements, it appears as if founded 
or colonised Mareshah, and Mareshah Hebron. The 
settlement of the men of Mareshah in Hebron is, of 
course, one which followed the occupation of the land 
in the time of Joshua. 

MARK, MAR'CUS (Mdpeoc). This is simply the 
common Roman prenomen adopted as the name 
amongst the Gentiles by which a Jew was known. 
Woe find in the New Testament a similar use of the 
names Caius and Publius, and that, too, even applied 
to pees who were not Jews. 

‘here can be but little reasonable doubt that Mark, 
whose name ia prefixed to tho second Gospel, is the 
same porson as ‘‘ John whose surname was Mark,” 
who is spoken of in the Acts. Assuming them, for 
tho present, to be the same, John would bo the Jewish 
name, whilo Mark was that by which ho was known 
anoury Gentiles, and in connection with his ministry. 
In full accordance with this opinion, we find the name 
John gradually dropped, and Mark alone rotained. 

Compare tho manner in which he is mentioned in 

cts xii. 12, 25 (also xiii. 5, 13) with Acts xv. 37, 39.] 
This shows how naturally we are led to consider the 
person afterwards called Mark only, as the same with 
the John formorly spoken of. rg JOUN (2).) 

There are a few indications of the relation in which 
John Mark stood to others:—He was the son of a 
woman named Mary, who was a person of some con- 
sidoration in the Church that was at Jerusalem ; for it 
was at her house that many assembled for prayor 
when the Apostle Peter was in prison [Acts xii, 12]: 
ond thither Peter camo, as though it were his ac- 
customed resort, on his miraculous deliverance. This 
alone shows an early conncction of the Apostle Puter 
with John Mark, thus supplying us with another 
link of identification with the Evangelist. As Mark 
is styled the cousin (dveyic) of Barnabas, Mary 
seems to have been the aunt of that apostle, either 
by blood or elso by marriage. That ho was con- 
verted through tho instrumentality of the Apostle 


Peter, is learned fiom 1 Peter y. 13, where he calls ! 
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him ‘“‘ Marcus my son.” It has been supposed that 
Mark himself was the “‘ young man” spoken of in tho 
narrative in his Gospol (chap. xiv. 51, 52]. If this 
were the case, at loast it has no clear evidence in its 
favour ; while, on the other hand, it would appear aa 
if he wero still young at the time when he first joined 
Paul and Barnabas in their missionary journey. 

All that we know of the particulars of his life may 
be soon told. On the return of Barnabas and Paul 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, soon after the deliverance 
of Poter, Mark accompanicd them. His relationship 
to Barnabas, no doubt, led to this; end besides this, 
tho departure from Jerusalem of Peter, whose son in 
tho faith he was, may have caused him to attach him- 
self the more closely to others. When Barnabas and 
Paul went forth from Antioch, as called directly by the 
Holy Ghost, and, in consequence, set apart by the 
Church, Mark at first accompanied them as their 
minister (vxnpérnc) [Acts xiii. 5]; probably it was 
intended that he should act in somo subordinate 
capacity under the apostles. No sooner, however, 
had they left Cyprus, the native Sale ga of Barnabas, 
and reached Pamphylia, than ‘‘ John, departing from 
thom, returned to Jerusalem” [Acts xiii. 13]. We 
hear no more of Mark agnin until Paul and Barnabas 
were about to set out on a second journey [Acts xv. 
36, 37], when he seems to have been at Antioch, for 


Barna determined to take him with him; but 
‘* Paul thought not to take Mark with them, who 
de from them Pamphylia, and went not with 


them to the work: ” this led to the contention between 
Barnabas and Paul, and their separation, when tho 
former ‘‘ took Mark and sailed unto Cyprus.” We 
now loso sight entirely of Mark for many years; when 
next seen, it is with St. Paul during his imprisonment 
in Rome. In one passage written at this time [Philem. 
24] Paul calls Marcus one of his fellow-labourers ; in 
another (Col. iv. 10] he mentions him, adding, 
‘‘Touching whom ye received commandments: if he 
come unto you, receive him.” He might have known 
that his former weakness, and withdrawal from ser- 
vice, had caused others to feel less confidence in him; 
and thus he desires fully to commend him as one 
whom he owned as a Slloeaivonts and whom hoe 
wished to be received as such by the Christians in 
Asia. In1 leter v. 13 wo find Mark, with the Apostlo 
Peter, in Babylon, and his name is specified by the 
Apostle as saluting the Asiatic churches. In the 
Second Epistlo to Timothy, writton by the Apostle Paul 
whon in the expectation of his approaching martyr- 
dom, he says Os 11), ‘‘Takeo Mark, and ios him 
with thee ; for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 
This indicates that Mark was now in Asia, and that 
Paul desired’ his presence at Rome. Most valuable is 
this last testimony of the Apostle respecting him whoso 
sorvice he once had to reject. Here ends all our in- 
formation from Scripture respecting this Evangelist. 
It leaves him as, at times, the companion of Peter, who 
owned him as a son; and as one whose companion- 
ship and fellowship in service were owned by Paul. 
Beyond the account in Screen wo have scarcely 
any definite facts about St. Mark on which we can 
rely. A few points relative to him as tho author 
of the second aoe narrative will be mentioned 
in connection with that book of Scripture. Tra- 
ditional histories bring Mark to Rome with Peter; 
and subsequently he is represented as becoming the 
founder of tho Church at Alexandria (Eusebius, 
‘Hist. Eccles.,” ii. 16], where, according to other 
and later accounts, he afterwards suffered martyrdom, 
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Some of the narrations relative to Mark, as given 
by carly writers, may be regurded as illustrations of 
the mode in which legends originated. In a preface 
to St. Mark’s Gospel, ascribed to Jerome, ee is 
2 story which was amplified by later writers, who 
gravely narrate that Mark cut off his thumb in order 


that this bodily rutilation might disqualify him for | th 


“ priesthood ; ”” but that, in spite of this ‘‘ canonical ” 
impediment, his fitnoss overcame all hindrances, 


_ Mink, Gosret or. The second canonical Gospel, 
in the common order, has always been designated 
“according to Mark.” We purpose to treat briefly of 
its history, contents, and its relation to the other 
canonical Gospels. : 

1, Although this Gospel bears the name of Mark as 
the author, yet, from the earliest ages, it has been 
stated that it stood in somo special relation to tho 
Apostle Peter. Thus, about the middle of the second 
century, Justin Martyr quotes the statement of the 
Lord having changed the name of Simon to Peter, as 
“written in ‘Ais memoirs;” adding, as from the samo 
source, the bestowal of the name of Boanerges upon 
James and John. It must be remembered that Justin 
calls our canonical Gospels ‘‘tho memoirs of tho 
apostles "—i.e., written (or, at least, communicated) 
by them; for the actual writers were, as he says, 
“the apostles of Christ and their followors.” It may 
thus be seen how nearly this Gospel was ascribed to 
Peter himself; so that it might almost have borne his 
name. What this relation was we see from other 
sources, At the end of the first century there wero 
living at Ephesus, besides the Apostlo John, two 
other immediate disciples of our Lord when on earth 
—Aristion and John the Presbyter: the testimony of 
the latter concerning the Gospel of Mark has been 
recorded by Puapias. IIo says that Mark was tho in- 
terpreter of Peter; whatever he (Peter, apparently) 
Temembered (or mentioned), he (Mark) Eeounitely 
wrote; not as having been ao hearer or follower of 
Christ himself, but as having been associated with 
Peter, whose statements he wrote down as Pcter gavo 
them forth in teaching; so that (John adds) ‘‘ Mark 
erred in nothing.” The Presbyter says that Mark did 
not write down “‘in order;” by which, apparently, he 
means that it was not as framing a connected narra- 
tive from what ho had himself known. Irencus, 
towards the end of the second century, says (after men- 
tioning that the apostles preached first, and that tho 
Writing of the Gospels followed), that after the depar- 
ture (by which he seems to mean death) of Peter and 
Paul, Mark wrote down and delivored to us the things 
which Peter had preached. Clement of Alexandria, 
the contemporary of Irenceus, tells us that when Vctor 
was preaching at Rome, many who wero present be- 
sought Mark, as the companion and hearer of Peter, 
that he would write down the things which Pcter had 
narrated. Mark wrote accordingly; but that Peter 
neither urged it, nor yet forbade it. Tho difference 
between this account and that of Irenzeus seems to bo, 
that tho ono speaks of this Gospel os written after 
Peter’s death, the other as with his ae Se The 
statement of John tho Presbyter may explain and 
reconcile theso accounts, for he spcaks of Mark not 
having written down ‘‘in order” what Peter had men- 
tioned: this may apply to what he did in Poter’s own 
lifetime, in contrast to the order and arrangement in 
which this Gospel as it stands was drawn up. The 
time, then, at leks according to this evidence, Mark 
¥rote, must have been near A.D. 70. The language 
was, no doubt, Greek. And the relation to Peter 1s 


143 
not only sustained by ovidence, but also by the in- 
ternal character of the book; for, while many things 
are mentioned just as Poter might have narrated them, 
not a few points which might seem to put distinction 
on Peter are passed by. In speaking of uuthorship we 
do not forget plenary inspiration ; but the apostles, or 
ose who recorded their testimony, gave their stato- 
ments as inspired witnesses—but still as witnesses of 
what they had heard, seen, and known. 

2. The contents of this Gospel may be said to be 
specially a yivid narrative of the actions of our Lord. 
It could hardly be better described than as Josus Christ 
‘‘going about and doing good, and healing all who 
were oppressed of the deyil.” Everything is made 
subordinate to Christ in service. Formal division is 
almost impossible in such a narrative, in which the 
events flow out of one another, with a sequenco that is 
more, perhaps, to bo /e/t than defined. Tho introduc- 
tion is abrupt: he refers to the prophecy of Isaiah; and 
thus taking ancient prediction as his basis, ho gocs of at 
once to speak of the ministry of John, and then of that 
of Jesus. Not one direct statement about our Lord’s 
birth or his early life; there are no long discourses, s0 
that it is not Christ as a teucher, but as one engaged in 
action, that we have before us. The citations from the 
Old Testament are but few, and they generally are 
not references made by tho writer himself, but simply 
such as occur in the words of Christ which he records. 
It may be hero remarked that this Gospel contains 
several words of Latin origin, which might be in use 
in the spoken language of Hollenists. Before dismiss- 
ing the subject of tho contents of this Gospel, it is well 
to stato that the question relative to the concluding 
part of tho last chapter [vs. 9—20] is not as to thoir 
authority as part of this Gospel, but simply whether 
they procecded from Mark or from another. It is 
certain that all ancient copies did not contain them; that 
early and credible writers say that they did not pro- 
pends from Mark himsolf; also that these twelvo verses 
are not contained in some of the oldest and best MSS. ; 
nor yet in some of the versions: on tho other hand, it 
is certain that these verses were in the second century 
recoived and known as part of this book, and that thoy 
are commonly found in MSS. and versions. Hence 
the conclusion arrived at by somo critics is, that they 
aro a genuine and authoritative part of this book, 
sufficiently attested by tho transmission of the Church 
from apostolic days, although not written by Murk him- 
self. This would place them on ground similar to that 
of the anonymous books of Holy Scripture. If these 
latter verses be from another hand, Mark’s own con- 
clusion shows tho same characteristic abruptness as is 
found in the mode in which he commences. 

3. Tho relation of this Gospel to that of Matthew 
has been sometimes so overstated, as to mako it 
appear as if the former had beon an abridgement 
merely of the latter. Others, again, have tricd to 
show that whatever was not copied from St. Matthow 
was drawn from St. Luke: henco, this book has often 
beon spokon of in a depreciatory tone. And yet, if it 
be attentively read, it certainly will bo found to con- 
tain marks of tho most definito originality. The author 
writes like ono who has himself a thorough know- 
ledgo of the facts which he states. In this respect 
it may bo compared to tho Gospel of John, although, 
in contents and character, they differ so widely in 
other respects. But it is altogethor incorrect to speak 
of Mark as though ho had no portions in his Gospel 
which could not hayo been drawn from Matthow or 
Luke: for instance, chaps. iii. 20, 2); iv. 26—29; vu. 
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31—37; viii. 22—26; xiv. 51, 52: and in the narra- 
tives which are also found in the other Evangelists, 
Mark commonly has a few points in the descriptions 
which show a greater vividness, so that he could not 
evon then be a mere abbreviator or compiler. Much 
as has been said about the relation of the three former 
Gospels to each other, it is impossible to theorise with 
any success; each must stand on its own basis, and 
each has its own distinctive value. It may be im- 
possible to account for the verbal coincidences of 
this Gospel with those of Matthew and Luke; but if 
We maintain that one copied from another, then we 
shall have to account for their verbal discrepancies. 
No doubt, tho narratives of our Lord's life assumed 
orally, at an early period, a preciso and definite form, 
so that thoso who wrote them down would uncon- 
sciously usc tho same expressions in many of the 
descriptions: is it, then, unworthy of the Spirit of 
God for Him, whon giving instruction through human 
pens, to employ those words and sentences which were 
in such common use? In speaking of the verbal coin- 
cidences of the Gospels, it must be borne in mind that 
it was early the habit of copyists to assimilate their 
narratives; honco, in the common Greek text, these 
coincidences are more habitual than is the case when 
any critical edition is uscd. We know that Mark him- 
self was not an immediate disciple of our Lord; he 
had not himself witnessed the events which he de- 
scribes: and yet no writer of the New Testament ap- 

ars more like an eye-witness; he speaks as though 

e had the very scenes before him. This may be the 

result of the influence of Peter. 

MA’ROTH, bitterness; the name of a place, only 
montioned in Micah i. 12, and supposed to have been 
in the tribo of Judah. No other trace of it has been 
mot with; and none of the ancient versions treat it as 
@ proper namo at all. 


MARRIAGE is the act of legally uniting a man 
and woman as husband and wife. In Scripture it is 
expressed in different terms, as ‘‘taking to wife” 
[Exod. ii. 1], ‘‘joining together” (Matt. xix. 6], 
“ giving daughters to sons and sons to daughters”’ 
(Deut. vii. 3; Ezra ix. 12), &c.; but the thing itself 
remains the same, by whatever word or phraso it may 
be defined. 

The origin and object of the institution are clearly 
and beautifully stated in connection with tho first 
human pair (Gen. ii. 18—25]. The man having found 
by experience that it was not good to be alone; and 
the yarious creatures having been made to pass in 
review before him, and not finding there ‘an help 
moet for himself,” a divine slumber was made to 
fall upon him, when tho Almighty took one of his 
ribs, and mado of it a woman. When presented to 
Adam, he exclaimed—‘‘ This is this time bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh ’—plainly showing that 
he was conscious of the circumstances of the woman's 
creation—her essential superiority to the other crea- 
tures, and hor rolation and cquality with himsolf, 
‘‘ She,” continues Adam, ‘' 1 be called Woman, 
becauso sho was taken out of man.” Then it is added 
—‘‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shull cleave unto his wifo: and they 
shall be ono flesh.” The narrativo is eminently 
calculatod to convey the most exalted ideas of the 
murriago institution, the wholo matter hinging upon 
its duality—man and woman. God mado but one 
woman for one man, and united them in the sacrod 
bond of matrimony, adding, ‘‘ And they shall be one 
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flesh ;” or rather, as quoted by our Lerd [Matt. 
xix. 5], and as the Samaritan text reads (wth 
which agree the Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, &c. 

“« And they two shall be one flesh.” Notany num 

of males, or any number of females, but only one 
male and one female thus united shall become one 
flosh or person. It is this circumstance in the transac- 
tion that forms the basis of our Saviour's argument 
against divorcement, which, however, is destroyed in 
the authorised version by tho translators’ inattention 
to the absence of the article. ‘‘Have yo not read, 
that he which made them at the beginning mado them 
male and female;” or rather, ‘‘made them a male 
aud a female” (dpcev rai 67j\v)—only a single pair, 
ono of each sex. ‘‘And said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wifv : and they twain (é¢0, ‘‘ two’’) shall be ono flesh ? 
Wherefore they are no more twain (two), but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, lect 
not man put asunder.” Thus it is most evident that 
marriuge, according to its Divine institution, is mono- 
gamy. od made one male and one fomalo, and 
united them in the sacred bond, as an example and 
standard for all future generations. 

The first on record that introduced polygamy was 
Lamech, who took to himself two wives, Adah and 
Zillah, which led eventually to that debased state of 
society which brought about tho ruin of the old world. 
A distinction, however, was kept, in this respect, 
between the ungodly and the God-fearing portion of 
mankind. Noah had but one wife, and his sons had 
but one wife respectively. But amongst the patriarchs 
the great anxiety for offspring led, to some extent, to 
the abuse of the sacred rule. Abraham was induced 
by Sarai to take her handmaid Hagar, that she 
might by her obtain children [Gen. xvi. 1—3] ; and 
Jacob, through the cunning of Laban, was led to 
marry tho two sisters (Gen. xxix, 21—30}; and their 
strong desire for offspring induced him also to accept 
their handmaids as concubines. Still, the caretul 
reader of Scripture cannot fail to observe that, in 
spite of the influence of this great passion for offspring, 
there seems to be a consciousness among the patriarchs 
of the Divine rule of monogamy. So far as we are 
able to judge from the scanty information we now 
possess, the nations amongst whom the patriarchs 
sojourned observed the same rule of monogamy. Iu 
Egypt it scems almost certain that polygamy was 
rare, if admitted at all. It remained, however, among 
the Jews, perhaps from a desire to multiply, and by 
so doing to strengthen themselves as a separato 
people. Nor did Moses prohibit it, but only enacted 
certain laws to limit its growth and influence. In the 
instance of Solomon, polygamy culminated in all its 
baneful effects; and it was not till the time of our 
Saviour that a Divine command was given to restore 
the marriage tie to its original and legitimate con- 

on. 

The next important condition in the marriage insti- 
tution is, that it was not to be contracted by tho 
children of Israel with idolators, but restricted to the 
circumcised (Gon. xxviii. 1,8; Dout. vii. 3, 4; Josh. 
xxiul. 12; Ezraix. 11,12). This rule, notwithstanding, 
was froquently disregarded, which drew, in conse 

uence, the displeasure of the Almighty upon them. 

hat this was a universally known and accepted con- 
dition is manifest from the frequont allusions of Scrip- 
ture, as well as of Josephus (seo his ‘ Antiq.,” xii 
6, 4; xvii. 9, 8]. And Paul implies that the samo 
Tulo continucs iu the Christian Church; the beliover 
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is to ‘ orfly in the Lord” 
with 2 Cor, vi. 14—18). 

y, tho other condition is that marriage is in- 
dissoluble during the joint lives of tho partics [Matt. 
xix. 6; Rom. vil. 2,3; 1 Cor. vii. 39]. To this there 
is but one exception—unfaithfulness to the conjugal 
vow. [See Divonce.] 

With regard to the observances in connection with 
marriage, these were in ancient times much what they 
still are in the Holy Land. 

The general rule is that tho parents choose wivos 
for their children [Gen. xxi. 21; xxxviii. 6]; but 
sometimes the son chooses, and requests his father to 
obtain for him tho object of his choico [Gen. xxxiy. 
4; Judg. xiv. 2, 3]. Tho consent of brothers, if there 

any of maturo age, is considered necessary [Gen. 
xxiy. 55, 58], When the matter is settled, the parties 
aro first united by botrothment [sce BETRoTI]; and a 
dowry, according to the circumstances of tho partics, 
is given by the suitor to the father of tho fomale (Gen. 


(1 Cor. vii. 39 comp. 
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, Tho party began their rejoicing at the house of the 
bride's paronts, but repaired in tho evening to the 
bridegroom’s, with lamps and flambeaux [Matt. xxv. 
1—10]—a custom observed in the East in the present 
day, as shown in our illustration. Such, briefly, were 
the observances as recorded in Scripture. 

In modern times tho Jews celebrate their marri 
in the following manner :—When the appointed hour 
is come, which is generally in tho afternoon, tho 
bridegroom, accompanied by two male friends, and 
tho bride, having her face covered with a veil, accom- 

anied by two female fricnds, meet in the synagogue. 
Iheso friends are always the parents, if alive; if not, 

enerally the nearest relations, A number of other 
friends aro also present. Ten adults must be thero to 
constitute a lawful congregation. All being roady, 
tho ceremony is procceded with. In the middle is a 
canopy of silk or velvot, about two yards square, sup- 
ported by four long poles. The bridegroom is led « 

{ under tho canopy by his friends, and thebridd also by 
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xxxiv. 12; Exod. xxii. 17; 1 Sam. xvill. 25). Somo- 
times prosents are also given to the jaothare and 
sisters of tho bride [Gen. xxiv. 53), 

The marriage ceremony itself seems to have been, 
during the earlicst ages, a very simple ono, being, 
perhaps, only a benediction, invoking blessings, and 
especially offspring, upon tho bride, pronounced by 
her relations and friends [Ruth iv. 11, 12], accom- 
panied with tho gift of tho marriage contract, or 
“* covenant,” which may have boen written [Mal. 
ii. 14); detest wo find fh Bee a at the timo of the 

al writin obit vii. 14]. 
Alrhe ceremony A vel with a feast (Gen. 
xxix. 22], which gonerally for seven days 
[Judg xiv. 12}. The brido was attended by brides- 
maids (Ps. xlv. 12—15], as the bridegroom was by 
young mon [Judg. xiv. 11; Matt. ix. 15). The youn 
couple wore their List apparel on tho occasion, an 
adorned themselves with all tho ornaments at their 
command [Isa. xlix. 18; Ixi. 10]. And so were the 


her friends, the two boing stationed opposite each other. 
Tho rabbi then takes a glass of wino in his hand, 
which had been poured out by the shamag, or clerk, 
and repeats a short blessing. Tho bride and bridegroom 
then taste of the wine, when the latter takes out the 
ring, and, in presence of all the party, puts it on tho 
brido’s finger; and ropeating after the rabbi, in 
Tlebrew, ho says, ‘‘ Behold, thou art betrothed unto 
mo with this ring, according to the rights of Moses 
and Israel.” Then the rabbi takes tho marriago con- 
tract, which is written in Chaldeo, and reads it aloud; 
and although tho parties are unable to understand 
the language, it contains, neverthcless, all the items 
essential to such a contract, This being over, tho 
chazan, or minister, takes another glass of wine, and, 
holding it in his hand, repeats a longer blessing than 
that of the rabbi. After this the bridegroom and brido 
tasto of the second glass of wine. Then an empty glass 
is laid on the floor, and tho bridegroom stamps upon 
it and breaks it, when all present cry out ‘‘ Mazal 


guests expected to do; a neglect of which was felt | tov” (Good luck!), which concludes the ceremony. 


as no small mark of disrespect (Matt. xxii. 11, 123. 
91—Vot. ll, 


| (Milla’ *‘ British Jews.”’] 
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MAR’SENA, worthy; one of the seven princes of | assignin 


Persia and Media, who, Josephus says [‘‘Antiq.,” xi. 
6, 1], ‘‘had the interpretation of the law committed 
to them”? {Esth. i. 14). 


MARS’ HILL. [See AREOPAGUS.] 


MAR’THA, the sister of Lazarus and Mary, is men- 
tioned in the New ‘Iestament in the following pas- 
sages :—Luke x. 38—42; John xi. 1, &c.; xi. 2. 
Her dwelling-placo was at Bethany, and from the 
manner in which her name is introduced by the 
Evangelist (Luke x. 38], it would appear that she 
was the elder sister, and that the house in which our 
Lord and his disciples were edges properly belonged 

to her. The account given of the family at Bethan 

forms an admirable link between the third and four 

Gospels. Tho idea suggested in both with respect to 

the special character of Martha, is pee. harmo- 
‘ nious. She is set before us by St. Luke [x. 40], as 

distinguished by her active habits, and as marked out 
in this respect from her more contemplative sister ; 
while St. John’s account of the conduct of the two 
sisters exactly coincides with this view of their re- 
spective characters, when he tells us [xi. 20] that 

‘‘ Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was 

coming, went and met him: but Mary sat still in the 

house.” There cannot be the least doubt of the de- 
voted attachment of Martha to the Saviour [John 

xi. 5], though her undue regard for mere externals 

subjected her to the rebuke contained in Luke x. 41. 

Nothing more is known regarding her than what is 

contained in tho Gospel narrative. 


MARTYR (pédprve, martus, ‘‘a witness’’) is the term 
regularly applied to persons who have given their lives 
in attestation of their belief in some religious or other 

reat truth. Stephen was the first Christian martyr 
[Acts vii. 59, 60). A distinction is sometimes drawn 

tween martyrs in will and deed, as Stephen ; in will 
but not in deed, as St. John, who was said to have 
been cast into boiling oil, but to have come out un- 
hurt; and in deed, but not in will, as the children 
whom Herod slow. It is, however, difficult to see how 
tho last of these three classes can be termed ‘‘ martyrs,” 
or witnessos at all, as they were entirely unconscious 
of tho whole matter to which they are supposed to 
bear testimony. 

MA’RY (in Greek, Mapia, Maria;- in Hebrew, 
Miriam [see Mrrtam]), the namo of several women 
referred to in the New Testament. 1. The virgin 
mother of our blessed Saviour [Matt. i. 18; Luke i. 
27). According to an ancient tradition, her parents’ 
names wero Joachim and Anna; but on this point 
Scripture is silent, All that we learn from the New 
Testament regarding her, is that sho was a native of 
Nazareth, and had been espoused to a virtuous artisan 
of the same place, named Joseph, before the miracu- 
lous conception of our Lord took place. Inasmuch 
as she was herself of the princely line of David, our 
Lord was not only legally, through Joseph, connected 
with the ancient royal house of Judah; but was 
literally and truly, by his mother, the son of David, 
according to tho flesh. From the little that is recorded 
in the New Testament respecting the mother of Uhrist, 
we aro led to form the most exalted conceptions of her 
character. Thero is, indeed, not a vestige of sup- 
Bert for that idolatrous worship of her which has 

sgraced so largo a portion of the Christian Church, 
and which is still continued among Romanists at the 
present day. But while sensitively shrinking from 
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her those honours which are due only to her 
n, we, at the same time, gladly acknow- 
ity to which she was raised by 
the sublime piety which seems 
to haye distinguished her character. Nothing could 
be grander than her hymn of praise, commonly 
known as the Magnificat [Luke i. Ae thy But it is 
not obscurely hinted at in Scripture that, though 
honoured to be the mother of the Saviour of the 
world, she was herself a partaker of human infirmity 
{John ii. 41, and therefore, like all other sinners, 
subject to suffering [Luke ii. 35]. Very little more 
is contained in the New Testament regarding her. 
We find her par ernes (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 
31; Actsi. 14]. The Saviour, when about to expire, 
tenderly committed her to the care of his attached 
disciple St. John, and we are led to infer that hence- 
forth she continued under his roof. Her future history 
is enveloped in entire obscurity. The praises of Mary 
occupy a very large place in the dovotions of the 
Greek and Romish Churches; and, among other things, 
sho is fabled to have been translated to heaven with- 
out tasting of death, while she is now also declared to 
have been born free from all stain of original defile- 
ment. These two unfounded d , known as the 
‘‘ Assumption ” and the “‘ Immaculate Conception ” of 
the Virgin, form articles of -faith to all the adherents 
of the Church of Rome. Nothing certain can be said 
as to the doctrine of the tual virginity of : 
The language of the Evangelist (Matt. 1. 25] will 
admit of being understood either way, and the whole 
question, as to the relations of our Lord to those 
styled his brethren, is one which hardly admits of 
definite settlement. _ (See BRETHREN OF CHRIST, 
JAMES, JUDE. } 

2. Mary of Bethany, the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus. Her special disposition is clearly suggested 
by the several in the New Testament in 
which her namo is mentioned. We find her first 
represented [Luke x. 39] as ‘‘sitting at Jesus’ feet 
and hearing his word,” a course of procedure which 
drew: forth the strong approval of Christ, as con- 
trasted with the more woney spirit of her sister. 
We find her again demibeue ohn xi. 20] as keep- 
ing in retirement when she heard of the near ap- 
proach of Jesus on the occasion of her brother’s death, 
and as affected to tears (vs. 32, 33] when specially 
sent for by Christ, and endeavouring to.address him 
as her sister had already done. And then we read 
See te xiv. 3; John xii. 3] of her taking an alabaster 

x of very precious ointment, and quietly anointin 
the feet of Christ with it, in token of the deep an 
reverential affection which she bore him. All these 
accounts leave the opera that her character was 
of a specially pure, lofty, affectionate, and devotional 
cast; while her conduct, we know, was very highly 
commended by the Saviour [Mark xiy. 6, 8,9; Luke 
x. 42; John xii. 7]. 

3. Mary, who is spoken of as ‘‘ tho wife of Clopas”’ 
John xix. 25}, and as the mother of James the Less and 

oses [Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40], but of whom 

nothing more is known. 4. Mary, who is described 
by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 6] as ‘‘labouring much’? in 
the service of the Gospel, the only particular stated 
regarding hor. 5. Perhaps another Mary, the sister 
of the Virgin, who was present at the cross and grave 
of Christ [Matt. xxviii. 1; John xix. 25]. 6, Tho 

mentioned in Acts xii. 12, as the mother of 
Mark (probably the evangelist), was a Christian of 
some consideration at Jerusalem, as the disciples mct 


are aha lofty di 
r) ° 
God himeelf, an 
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at her house; but we have no furtber notice of her. 
She was, doubtless, at that time a widow. 


MA'RY MAGDALENE is supposed to have been 
so named from the place of her residence, Magdala, in 
Galilee. Somo few scholars, as Lightfoot, have be- 
lieved that she was the samo with 


 siocrapee) Mactan ‘was accompanied, among others, 
y Mary M ene, ‘out of whom went seven 
devils.” This account may be taken either literally 
or figuratively. If it be viewod as denoting a real 
possession by evil spirits, such as we find described 
in other passages, then there is no reason whatever 
erties ae 2 that Mary of Magdala had over been 
to a life of sin, or is to be confounded with 
the woman whoso penitence is previously recorded. 
And there seems to us not the least ground for 
imagining that the expression, ‘‘out of whom went 
seven devils,” is to bo ee ey, other than its 
usual import, or as implyin e former flagrant 
wickedness of the person Sere. Wo belicve there 
is nothing in Scripture to lead us to regard the Mag- 
dalene as having ever been a woman of any other than 
unblemished character, however much her namo has 
now come to be associated with guilt. She seems to 
have been the victim of that species of Satanic 
malignity so common in the days of Christ, and to 
have been delivered by him from the misery under 
which she had so fearfully suffered. Henceforth we 
find her showing the most devoted affection to the 
Saviour. Along with others, sho ‘‘ ministered to him 
of her substance,”’ and did not leave him cven to the 
last. We find her at his cross along with his sorrow- 
ing mother (Mark xy. 40; John xix, 25], and seo hor 
carly at his sepulchre on tho morning of the first 
day of the weok, in order, 2s she supposed, to fulfil 
the last sad offices of kindness [Mark xvi. 1; Luko 
xxiv. 1}. She was favoured to be tho first witness of 
our Lord's resurrection [John xx. 14], and was sent 
by him to convey the glad tidings to his disciples. 
After this, Scripture is silent respecting her, and tra- 
st relates ame san is oe of epee: 
ere ig an apoc istory of Mary a a ono, 
which pretends tarbave been written in Hebrew by 
aservant of Martha; but it manifestly confounds tho 
two cunthe and is on other grounds to be rejected as 
a mere clumsy fabrication. 

MAS'CHIL, a word found in the titles of Psalms 
xxi, xlii., xliv., xlv., li., lii., liv., lv., iv., 
hrxviii, Ixxxviii., 1xxxix., cxlii., and Ps. xlyii. 7. It 
has been translated in the last-named only, 


and there rendered ‘‘ with understanding.” Ty other | Pe 


eases it is explained in the margin, ‘‘ giving instruc- 
tion,” and this is probably as good a rendering as we 
can find. Thus nius says, ‘‘ The easiest explana- 
ton 9 to be that of those who render Maschil 
property, *a didactic poom,’ but so that this special 
word became applied to other kinds of poems.’ A 
word of the same form is found in other places in the 
Hebrew Bible, and it means one who has understand- 
ing, receives instruction, or is attentive to anything. 
Some suppose that Maschil, in the titles of the Pealms, 


isam direction. 


ry | the Dead Sea, and not far from Mount Hor. 
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MASH, one of the sons of Aram, a son of Shem 
Ae x. 23]. In 1 Chron. i. 17 he is called Meshech, 
18 name 1s supposed to be represented in the Mong 
Masius of the classics, a mountain range in Mesopo- 
tamia, 
MA’SHAL, a town belonging to the Levites in the 
Hi Se Asher [1 Chron. vi. 74], otherwise called 


MASREKAH, vineyard ; a town supposed to have 
belonged to the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 36; 1 Chron. 
i, 47]. It has been thought to be one with Kerek el- 
Shobak, which stands between the Arabian ale and 

veral 
other conjectures have been made as to its locality, but 
nothing is actually known. 


MAS'SA, a burden; one of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chron. i. 30]. He is supposed by 
somo to havo founded the Arabian tribe of tho Masani, 
but nothing is really known upon the subject. 


MAS'SAH, temptation; a place in Rephidim, and 
near to Horeb, the scene of the Israelites’ complaining, 
and of the miracle by which they receivo water from 
the rock. The same place is also called Meribah 
[Exod. xvii. 7; Deut. vi. 16; xxxiii. 8]. The nanie is 
translated in Ps. xcv. 8; Heb. iii. 8. [See 1 Cor. x. 9.] 


MAS'TER. This word sometimes stands for the 
Hebrew or Chaldee ‘‘ Rabbi” [Matt. xxiii. 7, 8; John 
i, 38], and for ‘‘Rabboni’’ (John xx. 16). In these 
and like cases it means a spiritual guide [ Matt. xxvi. 
25,49; Mark xiv. 45; John ix. 2}. It often means 
simply teacher [Matt. x. 24, 25; xxii. 16], but also 
ae a ruler [Matt. vi. 24; Col. iii. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 
1, 2). . 

MATHU'SALA Lake iii. 37], the same name as 
Methuselah. [Seo METHUSELAI. ] 


MATRED, thrusting forward ; the mother of Mehe- 
tabel, who was wifo of liadar, an early king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 39; 1 Chron. i. 50]. 


MATRI, rainy; a family of Benjamites, to which 
King Saul belonged [1 Sam. x. 21}, Tho word is a 
collective, and does not signify an individual. 


MATTAN, gift. 1. Priest of the temple of Baal at 
Jerusalem, which, Josephus says, ‘‘Athaliah and her 
husband Jechoram had built to tho dishonour of 
God and to the honour of Ahab” [(‘‘Antiq.,” ix. 
7, 4]. He was slain immediately after Athaliah her- 
self, in the revolution which placed Joash on the 
throne of Judah [2 Kings xi. 18; 2 Chron, xxiii. 17]. 
2. Father of Shephatiah, who, with others, was con- 
cerned in petting Jeremiah cast into the dungeon 
(Jer, xxxvui. 1, &c.]. : 

MATTANAL, gift; ono of the stations of the 
Israelites, towards the end of their journey. It ap- 
ars td have been not far removed from Arnon; but 
whether to the north or south is not very clear from 
the narrative [Numb. xxi. 12—20]. We prefer the 
opinion which places it to the north, in which case it 
was north-east of the Dead Sea, or to the east of its 
northern extremity. 

MATTANI'AH, gift of the Lord. 1. A son of King 
Josiah, whom Nebuchadnezzar placed on the throne of 
Judah instead of his nephew Jehoiachin, and changed 
his name to Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiv. 17}. 2 A 
Levite, son of Micah, of the sons of Asaph (1 Chron. 
ix. 15; Neh. xi. 22}. 3. A son of Heman, King 
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vid’s seer, who took in the musical service of | the guests: he seems to have desired thus to bring 
oe house of the Lord {1 Chron. xxv. 4—6]. 4. The tient of his own class into connection with that grace 
head of the ninth of the twenty-four courses of] which had met him. From this time the accounts of 
singers, possibly the same as (3) (1 Chron. xxv. 16]. | the call of the apostles and the lists of their names 
6. A Levite of the sons of Asaph, ancestor of J! ahaziel are the only way in which Matthew is mentioned in 
(2 Chron. xx. 14]. [Nee JAHAZIEL (4).] 6. A Levite, | the New Testament: 
also of the sons of Asaph, who assisted Hezekiah in| Beyond the Scripture statements we have no authen- 
cleansing the Templo [2 Chron. xxix. 13]. 7, 8,| tic accounts whatever of this apostle and evangelist. 
9, 10. Sons of Elam, Zattu, Pahath-moab, and Bani| When some say that after our Lord’s ascension he 
respectively, who, in the time of Ezra, had married | preached in Judea, and then went to foreign nations, 
foreign wives [Ezra x. 26, 27, 30, 37]. 11. A Levite, | they only allege what was common to the apostles in 
who was ‘‘ the principal to begin the thanksgiving in| general. In specifying, as some do, that he reached 
prayer” among the ecttlers at Jerusalem after the | in Judea for fifteen years, they do but probably make 
return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 17]. Perhaps he was/| a mere deduction from the suppoeed date of the coun- 
a descendant of (2). 12. Whether the persons of the | cil in Acts xv.; from this, however, the opposite con- 
same name mentioned in Neh. xii. 8, 25, 35; xiii. 13, | clusion might be drawn—namely, that he already 
aro all or any of them identical with (2) or (11), it is | quitted that region. Somesuppose him to have preached 
difficult to determine. in Ethiopia, pouene ear Bogs: mere aon Ao 

; ; resent him es having suffered ma om: © 
Se ex of DAVE i letaesth eRe ecto owever, there is no authentic account, and it contra- 
ne A dicts a statement quoted by Clement of Alexandria, 
MATTATHAH, gift of the Lord; son of Hashum, 


: and accepted by him, as well as by Tertullian and 
who, in Ezra’s time, had married a foreign wife [Ezra | Origen, that he died a natural death. Of this we | 
x. 33). 


be sure, that the Church in the second century 
MATTATHIAS, gift of the Lord; a name which | 20 acquaintance with the martyrdom of this apostle. 
occurs twice in the Jater part of the genealogy of our 


MartrHew, Gosret or. The first of the four canon- 
Lord [Luke iii. 25, 26]. ical Gospels peareine: Sa, of tone aot! SAePEtS 

MATTENAI, gift of the Lord. 1. A con of Hashum; | list Matthew—‘‘ The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

‘ i ; ’ We have to treat briefly of its (1) history, (2) contents 
and, (2) & 200 et Hani, both, of ynoms in: Eevee ciaye and characteristics, aed (3) i relation to the other 
canonical G s. To these subjects it is needful to 
subjoin a brief statement as to the inquiry respecting 
the language in which it was originally written by 
the Evangelist himself. 

1. It must be premised, in connection with the 
history of this Gospel, that there never was a time at 
which it can be supposed even that this work was 
unknown in the Church; and that, too, not merely 
by individuals, but also by the Christian community 
tf large. The public reading of the Gospels every 
Sunday in the Christian assemblies is sufficiently 
attested by Justin Martyr. And this was no pecu- 
liarity of any one locality; for in a public document 
he speaks of it as a universal practice. Hence it may 
be regarded as certain, that the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew at the beginning of the second sein 
and that so termed at the end of the eame period, 
must be one and the same. The reason for insisting 
on this point is, that while some admit (as, in fact, 
they must) that the Gospel of Matthew spoken of, 
used, and quoted by Irensous, Clement of Alexandris, 
and Tertullian, is the same book that we now have, 
they wish it to be supposed that the book of the same 
name mentioned by Papias was a different work; and 
on this ped pans they try to evade the fact that this 
Gospel is of apostolic origin. 

It such a substitution had taken place, it would 
be the business of those who assert cr suggest it to 
show some grounds for tho opinion; they must, at 
least, admit that the ancients never thought of not 
identifying the Gospel of Matthew which they had 
with that which had been mentioned under the same 
name at the commencement of the second century. 
Thus Eusebius (‘‘ Hist. Eccles.,” iii, 39] quotes from 
Papias, at the beginning of the second century, ap- 
plying the statement to our first Gospel :—‘‘ Now, 
concerning Matthew, this was said, ‘ Matthew, then, 
wrote the Divine oracles in the Hebrew dialect, but 
each one interpreted them as well as he was able.’” 
When the close relation of Papias to the surviving 


had married strange wives [Ezra x. 33, 37], 3. A 
prises during the a priesthood of Joiakim, son of 


eshua [Neh. xii. 19 


MATTHAN, gift; the grandfather of Joseph, ‘‘ the 
husband of Mary ” (Matt. i. 15]. 


MATTHAT, gift. 1. Grandfather of Joseph, ‘‘the 
husband of Mary,” and probably the same as Matthan; 
though the names of the father and son of each do not 
agree in the two genealogies [Luke iii, 24]. 2. Another, 
but a more remote, ancestor of our Lord [Luke 
iii. 29). 


MATTH’EW. Mar@aivc, Matthaios (or, as the name 
stands in the most ancient copies, MaO@aioc, Muth- 
thaios), the Hebrew “nm, ‘‘ gift of the Lord,” is, pro- 
bably, the name represented thus in Greek. Tho 
author of the first Gospel was Matthew the publican ; 
his call by our Lord is mentioned in his own Gospel 
{ix. 9], by Mark [ii. 14], and by Luke [v. 27]. ) 
two latter, however, have the name of Levi; hence 
we may conclude that he had, like many others, two 
names, or that the name of Matthew was that which 
he received from the Lord in connection with his call. 
If it were thought that Matthew and Levi are two 
different persons, then it must be owned that they 
are similarly called, and at the same time; for in 
each case it occurs between the healing of the sick of 
the palsy and the feast in the publican’s house. Levi 
would then be a person no more mentioned, while 
Matthew becomes an apostle. The improbability of 
not identifying Matthow and Levi would thus be 
great, if not insuperabie. 

Matthew was ‘‘sitting at the receipt of custom” 
when our Lord called him; it was in the very midst 
of his business and gains that the voice of Jesus met 
him; and in his own Gospel, in the list of apostles, 
he still speaks of his former (eg Ge point 
passed by in Mark and Luke. On his call and con- 
version we find that he made a great feast in his house 
to the Lord, and that many publicans wero amongst 


MATTHEW. 


persons who had been immediate disciples of Christ 
is borne in mind, the force of the testimony which ho 
bears to Matthew's authorship will be felt to bo very 
cogent. Justin Martyr, whoso testimony to tho public 
reading of the Gospels has just been roferred to, has 
very many ages substantially drawn from this 
Gospel. As Justin ascribes tho Gospels to apostles and 
their followers, it is reasonable to conclude that he 
maintained tho apostolic authorship of two of thom; 
but, except Matthew and John, we know that, in the 
Church, no othors of the apostles were regarded as 
writers of Gospels. In the latter part of the same 
century Irenwus thus speaks of the authorship of this 
Gospel : after mentioning tho porfoct knowledgo which 
the apostles had of what they ought to commit to 
writing, and how they taught first and wrote after- 
wards, he says—'‘ Matthew, accordingly, among the 
Hebrews, put forth also a writing of the Gospel in 
their own dialect.” (Tho following words—' Peter 
and Pau! preaching the Gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church”—havo been supposed to state when 
Ireneus thought this Gospel to havo been written; 
but they may bo confidently regarded a8 belonging to 
what follows with regard to k, and his Gospel 
written after their ‘‘departure.”) It is as certain that 
our Gospel of St. Matthow was that intondcd and 
used by Irenscus, as it is that it was that used by 
Luther and Calvin. 

Clement of Alexandria says that the Gospels with 
the genealogies were those first written. ‘Eis older 
contemporary, Pantzenus, is an important witness to 
the early diffusion of this Gospel; for, as recorded by 
Eusebius, when he went to preach to the Indians (or 
Ethiopians), he found amongst them the Gospel of 
Matthew; and, as it was said, the Apostle Bartho- 
lomew had previously preached there, ‘‘and that he 
had left with them the writing of Matthew in Hebrew 
letters.” The point, as to who had preached thore 
before, may have been a mere surmise; but that 
Pantienus found the Gospel of Matthew already. in 
use in that country remains a recorded fact. Eusebius 
says [‘‘ Hist. Eccles.,” iii. 24], that ‘‘ Matthew having 
first preached tho Gospel to the Hebrews, when he was 
about to depart to other nations, delivered them his 


Gospel in writing in their paternal language, and thus 
filled up, through this writing, the deficiency of his 
resence to those from whom he was sent.” Theso 


istorical notices are unanimous in ascribing the 
authorship of this Gospel to Matthew the apostle of 
the Lord. The time of writing, as mentioned by 
Eusebius, is that which bears on the face of it the 
mark of probability; and it is not contradicted by 
anything étated by Irenzus, as some have thought. 
This is probably, if not certainly, the first book of tho 
New Testament which was committed to wnting— 
es twenty years, it is probable, before the Gospel 


2, Contents and Characteristics. —It is manifest, even 
to a casual reader, that the principal subject of this 
Scape! is teaching: the narrations are Bebsioel used 
as tho occasion for our Lord’s discourses, or for the 
instruction given by the Evangelist himself. In this 
A ae a it stands in definite contrast to Mark, where 
the vitid narrative is everything. 

The opening words of this Gospel, ‘‘ The Book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the eon of David, the son 
of Abraham,” are far more than a mere title—they set 
forth the contents of the book; for hero our Lord is 
shown to be, in his relation to Jew and Gentile, the 
heir and securer of all the ancient promises. To 


his | last visit to J 
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own people he is presented as ‘‘son of David,” to 
others as also ‘‘son of Abraham.” The whole book is 
the evolution of these two expressions, ‘‘ son of David” 
and ‘‘son of Abraham ;” or it might be said that here 
as in Ps. lexii., Messiah is spoken of as ‘‘ the King’ 
who is “the king’s son” (son of David), and that hi 
relation is shown to be far beyond any mere Israelitish 
connection. Thus every point depends on Old Testa- 
ment promise and prediction. The gonealogy springs 
from Abraham, the one to whom promises if been 
made that went to all kindreds of the earth, instead of 
being confined to the limits of his own descondants. 
In tho genealogy there is a threefold division:—David 
becomes a second point connected with promiso; the 
captivity is another, for that was the full proof that 
whatever rested on the natiunal obedience or the ad- 
herence of the house of David to the law of God, had 
utterly failed [see Ps. lxxxix. 30—33]. Jesus is born 
as the heir of the house of David [Matt. i. ap end of 
& Virgin, according to the sign promised long before in 
the ys of Ahaz; in connection with his birth as 
man, his proper Godhead is insisted on [Matt. i. 23] 
the first place where God is mentioned in the New 
‘estament being one in which the term is applied to 
Jesus Christ); his birth is hailed by the Eastern 
magi; though the Idumean reigning in Judca is 
‘troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” Here is tho 
first intimation in the narrative of grace flowing forth 
to Gentiles, while Israel joined in the rejection of 
Messiah. The continued quotations from the Old 
Testament are a striking feature in this Gospol ; 
baually so is the kind of citation and tho objects to 
which the passages are applied. The ministry of our 
Lord was amongst his own people Israel ; but just as 
he received the et and worship of the magi as tho 
‘born King of the Jews,” so does he take occasion for 
showing that his grace flowed out beyond any mere 
Israclitish boundary. Thus, in connection with the 
faith of the centurion, he says, ‘‘ Many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness : there shall be weeping 
and guashing of teeth” (chap. viii. 11, 12). hile 
the commission in chap. x. to the apostles was to 
only to ‘‘ the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(vor. 6], yet even then there is a hint as to the teati- 
mony being intended at a future time to be given to 
Gentiles (ver. 18]. Asin the course of this Gospel our 
Lord's rejection as the son of David by the Jews be- 
comes the more developed, so does he bring to light 
the more of that future rave which he would display 
as the son of Abraham. In chap. xii. this rejection, so 
far as his ministry in Galilee is concerned, becomes 
complete, and then as the teacher he shows that he must 
become the sower; and in six similitudes he teaches 
the mysteries of tho kingdom of heaven, up to the da: 
when his angels ‘‘ shall gather out of his kingdom a! 
things that offend,” and the righteous shall “shine forth 
as ths sun in the kingdom of their Father.” These 
arables were spoken in the hearing of the multitude, 
but not that they should understand tnem: as being 
himself rejected, his teaching was for those whom he 
had called to himself. Once only did our Lord in 
his ministry reach a region of Gentiles; and then, in 
healing the daughter of the woman of Canaan [xv. 
21—28], he gave a practical exemplification how his 
mercy was not limited in its application to ‘‘ the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” merely. Our Lord, on his 
i , comes as the son of David; but 
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then in chap. xxii., his rejection there by the Jewish 
authorities is complete ; and he analn indicates, in. the 
parable of the marriage feast, that when they that 
were bidden were not worthy, the commission should 
be, ‘Go yo therefore into the highways, and as many 
as ye shall find, bid to the marriage” [ver. 9]. After 
our Lord’s solemn rejection of Israel and Jerusalem 
at the end of chap. xxiii., and the prophecies of de- 
struction which should fall on the city and the Temple, 
he uses the opportunity to teach his apostles how 
the Gospel should be sent to the Gentiles :—‘‘ This 
Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations [all the Gentiies) ; 
and then shall the end como” (xxiv. 14]: and in ac- 
cordance with this would be the judgment in the day 
of his glory :—‘‘ When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and all tho holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory: and before him 
shall bo gathered all nations [1.e., all the Gontiles).é 
&c, (xxv. 31, 32]. Thus before our Lord laid down his 
life, giving his blood as the atoning sacrifice for many 
for the remission of sins, he gavo his own intimations 
how his grace and the message of his Gospel should be 
limited = no Israelitish boundary ; and so, too, in 
the commission with which this Gospel closes, ‘‘ Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations (elt the Gentiles], 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (xxvii. 19]. 

In one sense, this Gospel might be regarded as tho 
most Jewish of the four; in another, it might be 
looked on as especially unfolding the relation of the 
Messiah, the promised seed of Abraham, to all nations. 
It might be said to set forth (in the languago of 
the Apostle Paul) ‘‘Jesus Christ, a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers: and that the Gen- 
tiles might glorify God for his mercy” [Rom. xy. 
8,9 


» 9). 

3. In connection with the relation of this Gospel to 
the other three, it must be remembored that it was 
the first written, and thus ono of its objects was appa- 
rently that of giving a general account of our Lord’s 
life and actions. It was written for Jews, aud thus 
Old Testament promise and prophecy would have an 
especial prominence; it was written boforo at least 
there was any vory full apprehension that Gentiles 
might be an integral part of the Church, aud thus tho 
way is so continually prepared for their reception. 
To the earliest readers of this book it must have had 
an especial value, as giving them definite information 
of the facts of Christianity in a written and authori- 
tativo form : for it is on facts that our religion rests; 
the incarnation of the Son of God; his perfect obe- 
dience to God’s holy law, his death on the cross as 
the sacrifice of propitiation, his resurrection—theso 
ore the grounds of our faith. They are familiar to us 
from our early training; but when the Gospel was 
first preached they had to be enforced. This great 
fact of the resurrection, which attests and confirms all 
the rest, was a subject of evidence, and to this the 
apostles were witnesses. The crucifixion of our Lord 
was ‘‘astumbling-block to the Jew, and foolishness to 
the Greek ;” its object had therefore to be set forth in 
the fullest manner, showing that Old Testament pro- 
phecy had contemplated this humiliation of Messiah, 
and that he had thus died in order that his shed 
blood might put eed sin; and as the cross was to 
the Gentiles the mark of ignominy, the life of our 
Lord was sv set forth os to show to them, as well 
as to the Jews, that he was iu all things the Holy 
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One of God, and that nothing which he suffered was 
or could be on account of anything in himself. 

In the continuity of varied narrative this Gospel 
resembles those of Mark and Luke, while in the use 
of the narrations to introduce teaching (at times long 
discourses), this Gospel may be compared to the one 
other of apostolic authorship—that of John. 

The chronological arrangemeht of thie Gospel has 
often been discussed; it may be reasonably oubted 
whether the Evangelist had any thought or intention 
of stating facts merely in their order of occurrence. 
But this is a subject the details of which cannot be 
given here. : 

Tho question as to tho original language of this 
Gospel requires some notice. Every ancient writer 
who tells us that Matthew wrote a Gospel at all, and 
states anything on this subject, cays that he wrote in 
Hebrew ; and it would be difficult, or even impossible, 
to prove that our first Gospel is of apostolic origin, if 
the testimony is rejected of thoso who say that he wrote 
in Hebrew. The witnesses are very yarious—Papias, 
Trenzeus, Panteenus, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Jerome, to say nothing of many who might be merely 
repeaters of what others had said. In fact, the belief 
on this point was universal; and it is not met by the 
supposition that Papias made a mistake, that Irenzeus 
copied from him, and that all the rest followed Ire- 
nous: for the testimony of Pautcnus is independent 
of Irenieus; and Origon know Ilcbrew, and so was 
not likely to be mistaken on a point of this kind. 
Jerome and Epiphanius state that they had seen the 
Hebrew St. Matthew in the hands of the Nazarene and 
Ebionite sects of Jowish Christians: altered, indeed, 
and corrupted they say it was, but they identify the 
book itself with that which Matthew ed written ; 
just so Marcion’s St. Luke was corrupted and altered, 

ut still it was that of which Luke was the author, 
though subjected to such treatment. 

On the other hand, there is the fact that all the early 
writers use the Greek Gospel that we have, as autho- 
ritative; it was so used in the second century, and 
then not as something new: from the Greek all the 
ancient versions that we havo wero made, with pos- 
sibly ong exception, which is, however, of a very dis- 
puted and doubtful character. The importanco of 
this fact is great, for it shows that the question as to 
tbe original lunguage of the Gospel is not at all in- 
tended to affect the claims to authority of the Greek 
Gospel that wo possess: this remains as a document 
possessed of plenary apostolic authority, by whomso- 
ever it was translated (if it bo a translation); for, as it 
is, if comes to us from tho ago in which the Church 
possessed the apostolic guidance. [See Roberts’s *‘ Dis- 
cussions on the Gospels,’’} 


MATTHIAS, gi/t of the Lord ; the apostle who was 
chosen by lot to fill the place of Judas Iscariot [Acts 
1, 23-26]. He had been a disciple from the begin- 
ning of our Lord’s public ministry, and had seen him 
after his resurrection. This new apostle is not again 
mentioned in the New Testament, and nothing is 
known regarding his subsequent career. 


MATTITHI'AH, gift of the Lord. 1. A Levite ap- 
pointed by David to share in the musical seryice’ of 
the house of the Lord He Chron. xvi. 5]. 2. A son of 
Jeduthun, who played on a harp in the scrvico of 
God, in David's time [1 Chron. xxv. 3]. 3. The head 
of the fourteenth of the twenty-four courses of singers 
(1 Chron. xxv. 21]. 4. A son of Nebo, who, in Ezra’s 
time, had married a foreign wife [Ezra x. 43]. 5. A 
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man who stood at Ezra’s right hand when he publicl 
read the Book of the Law to the people [Neh. viii. 4} 


MATTOCK, a kind of pickaxo used for breaking up 
the ground, in form similar toa hoe, but larger [1 Sam. 
xiii, 20; Isa. vii. 25]. An imploment of this kind is 
extensively employed in their agricultural operations 
by the natives of South Africa, Be. 


MAUL. The word occurs only in Prov. xxv. 18, 
and, no doubt, signifies a kind of hammer. 


MAZZA’ROTH. This word is Jeft untranslated in 
the toxt of our version [Job xxxviii, 32]; but in the 
margin it is said, ‘‘ or, the twelve signs.” This would 
refer tho knowledgo or invention of tho zodiue to the 
times procoding Job ; and it is not an improbable sup- 
position, inasmuch as the year was divided into twelve 
months from a most ancient date. The word is pro- 
bably another form of mazzaldth, which actually occurs 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 5. Originally, it perhaps meant the 
courses or circuits of the ‘heavenly bodies. Our trans- 
letors render mazzaldth by ‘‘planets” in the text; 
but in tho margin thoy put ‘or twelvo signs, or 
constellations,” showing that they were uncertain as 
to tho true meaning. Gesenius understands both 
mazzdroth and mazzdléth of the signs of the zodiac, and 
ho is probably correct. In the article ConsTELLATION, 
mention is made of the zodiac of Bardesanes, which 
plkicee that of the Chaldeans. The signs are the 
Lamb, tho Bull, the Two Images, the Crab, the Lion, 
the Ear of Corn, the Balance, the Scorpion, the Great 
Image, tho Kid, the Bucket, and the Fishes. The 
Rabbinical zodiac appears to have mainly, but not 
wholly, corresponded with this. That of the Mendeans 
also resembled this almost exactly. Zodiacs vory 
much like these have been found upon the ancient 
monuments of Egypt and of India [soo Creutzer's 
“Symbolik”’]. The names of the respective signs are, 
doubtless, those of constellations or stars prominent at 


the particular portions of the year to which they are 
pi ety ence what in one country is the me 
of the Virgin, is in another tho Ear of Corn. e 


zodiac, of course, has an astronomical, rather than a 
mythological meaning, but it became the occasion of 
idolatrous abuses. In Job xxxviii. 32, the word mazzd~ 
roth is not uniformly expressed in the ancient ver- 
sions ; tho Greek leaves it untranslated, and thoTargum 
adopts the corresponding Chaldee form; the Syriac 
translates it '‘The Wain; ” and the Latin renders it 
‘t Lucifor.”” Gesenius takes the word to mean, origi- 
nally, ‘‘ lodgings,” in which caso it corresponds to the 
word ‘‘ house,” as used in modern times of the twelve 
3 through which the sun ad pe to pass, A full 
ussion of the derivation and application of this 
word would exceed the space at our disposal. 

ME’ATL, « hundred ; the name of one of the towers 
in the wall of Jerusalem as restored by Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 1; xii. 39). It seems to have been on the 
east side of the city. 


MEALS. Though we find much in the Scriptures 
concerning feasts and festivals, wo find little con- 
cerning ordinary meals, Thero is little doubt, how- 
ever, t the Jews, like all Easterns, had two meals 
a day—breakfast, which was comparatively light; and 
supper, ‘which was their principal meal, and taken 
towards the evening, when tho extremo heat of 
the day was past (Ruth ii. 14; Mark vi. 21; Luke 
xiv. 24]. The earlier meal consisted of bread [Exod. 
xvi. 12], and sometimes probably of fruit and milk 
[Ezek. xxv. 4]; the later meal was more substantial, 


and consisted of flesh, vegetables, butter, wine, &c. 
(Gen. xviii. 8; Exod. xvi. 8, 12; Judg. v. 25; 1 Sam. 
1X. 22—24; 2 Sam. vi. 19; Prov. xy. 17; John id, 
3, &c.)}. The guests frequently sat on mats spread 
upon the ground; but tables and couches were also 
used; and upon the latter they reclined, leaning by 
tho left arm upon the table—tho posture, no doubt, 
of our Lord and his disciples on most occasions 
(Luke vii. 88; John xxi. 20]. No knives, forks, or 
spoons were used, but each person dipned his bread 
into the dish placed in the centre of the table [Ruth ii. 
14; Prov. xxvi. 15], and sometimes a sop was givon 
to him by the master of the feast as a special favour 
[John xii, 26]. A short prayer was otfered before 
eating, which, according to the Talmudists, was aa 
follows:—* Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, which 
hast producod this food, or this drink, from the earth, 
or the vine” feorpers 1 Sam. ix. 13 with Luke xii, 
19]. Tho washing of tho hands before sitting down to 
a meal was considered of great importance, especially 
by the Pharisees (Matt. xxv. 2; Mark vii. 8; Luke x1. 
38]; and to wash them after the meal was almost a 
matter of necessity. (See Jahn’s ‘‘ Bibl. Antiq.,” chap. 
ix.; Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i.; and 
Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Monarchies,”’ yol. i.) 


MEA’/RAH, cave; mentioned in Josh. xiii. 4, ag 
pertaining to (not ‘‘ beside”) the Zidonians. It is 
reckoned among those portions of the land which 
Israel had not thon occupied. We have no clue to 
the exact application of the word, whether to a cave, 
a town, or a hollow district; but it was, no doubt, in 
the north of the country. None of the proposed 
identifications are satisfactory. Keil thinks it was 
@ cave, and the one which tho Crusaders fortified, as 
recorded by William of Tyre [Keil on Josh. xiii. 4). 

MEASURES. The following is a list of the princi- 
pal of those mentioned in Scripture, and some others:— 


Measures of length : 
Feet. 


Di it Seorerererrerorre® 0 


oun seosoverevensenere 4 
Mijasseatcoeesncecore 
Cubit Risceccsetecsseceseal 
Fathom ......s..cs0ee0 7 
Ezekiel's reed ...... 10 
Arnbian pole......... US reameere ceo 
Measuring line....0145 ssocsocsrcceserers 
For greater lengths : 
Miles, 
CUbIt ciscsocsseceserre-ns 0 


Stadium, or furlong... Oo. 
Sabbath-day’sjourney 0 . 


Mile ccsscoscovsssccssrere 403 

Parasang sissscersereee 4 sevscrveeeee 152 

Day's journey v.00 2 SS. sesccveceees 172 seversessace & 

Hollow measures for liquids—English wine measure : 
Gallons. Pints, 

Cacticcccectess ceateresvterese 20 0.625 
LOG cccsrescenseccocsecrsevsccces . 0 5 
Ghee. 10 
Hin ..cecsccccscccversccessoes scotia 
Seah wrcccccssereee sosstaus on 
Bath, or Ephab......+0sses000 7 


Kor, Homer, or Chomer., 75 A. 
Dry measures—English corn measure : 
gine eens 


eoee 


pipet Olirccresseveeu 


Rectenseerneavesa, 20 
Kor, Homer, or Chomer 32 
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MEAT-OF FERING. The Hebrew word signifies a 
gift or present, and in its more precise and limited 
sense applies to that portion of a bloodless sacrifice 
which consisted of meal. All tree-fruits and garden 
produce were excluded from the meat-offering Se 
minchah), but it included the productions of the field. 
It was not brought to the altar raw, but dressed and 
prepared in the manner of daily food. It might con- 
sist of fine flour with oil and frankincenso [Lev. u. 
1, 2]; of green ears dried by fire, and corn beaten 
out of full eats (ver. 14]; or of cakes with oil, but 
not leavened, nor with honey [va 4—11]. Salt was 
always to accompany it [ver. 13]. Ordinary meat- 
offerings were partly burnt and partly eaten by the 
priest [ver. 16}; but those offered for a priest were 
wholly burnt (Lev. vi. 23]. The meat-offering was 
connected with other sacrifices; those of a priest 
[Exod. xxix. 1, 2]; the daily morning and evening 
sacrifice [vs. 39—41}; for a Levite umb, viii. 8} 
for a leper [Lev. xiv. 20]; for a Nazarite (Numb. 

i. 15]; for sabbaths, new moons, and other solemn 


vi. 
occasions (Numb. xxviii., xxix.]. Among the lessons 
taught by the meat-offering was this: that the very 
food he ate, and for which he had laboured, was God’s 

ift to the Jew, and one which it was his duty to ac- 

nowledgo by a service of gratitude. Kliefoth, quoted 
by Kurtz (‘‘ Sacrificial Worship of Old Test.,” p. 285, 
Ea lish translation], says, ‘‘ The materials of the min- 
chah represented not merely eve Say fora man re- 
ceiyes through the sooings of God, but every nig 
that he produces by his own labour out of the gifts o 
God, and through the assistance and blessing of God: 
his labours and their results.” 


MEBUN’NAI, building of the Lord; a Hushathite, 
one of David’s thirty-seven chief warriors [2 Sam. 
xxiii. 27]. In 1 Chron. xi. 29, and elsewhere, he is 
called ‘‘ Sibbecai,” which is probably the true form. 


MECHE'RATHITE, ono belonging to Mecherah, a 

lace the locality of which is utterly unknown. The 
teri is applied to Hephor, one of David’s valiant 
men [1 Chron. xi. 36]. In another place he is called 
“‘the son of the Maachathite” [2 Sam. xxiii. 34], 
which is probably the correct reading. 


ME'DAD, affection, or loved; one who prophesied 
with Eldad in the camp of Israel. They belonged to 
the seventy who had been selected to aid Moses. 
Joshua would have had them silenced, but Moses re- 
buked him with the noble wish that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets. Probably Joshua objected, not 
to the fact, but to the manner of their prophecies [see 
Numb. xi. 24—30]. [See Expap.] 


MEDAN’, strife; the third of the six sons o 
Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 
32}. Nothing more is known of him. 


MEDE. [Sco Mep1A.] 


MEDEBA, water of rest; a town in Reubon, in a 
lain of the same name (Numb. xxi. 20; Josh. xiii, 
, 16; 1 Chron, xix. 7], afterwards includod in Moab 

[Isa. xv. 2]. It is mentioned in the Apocryphal 
1 Mace. ix. 36; and by Josephus [‘‘ Antiq.,” xiii. 1, 4; 
9,1]. Eusebius says it was near Heshbon. It was 
the seat of a bishop in the fifth century [Reland, 
** Pal.,” 893]. Travellers have found ruins, which 
still bear the same namo, a few miles to the south- 
east of Heshbon [Winer, ‘ Realwart.”]. 


ME'DIA. The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac forms 
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of this word are the same, 12 (Médhai). Its etymo- 
logy is very much disputed, but its successive appli- 
cations aro plainly indicated in tho Bible. Originally, 
it was the name of Madai, one of the sons of Japheth; 
afterwards it became tho designation of a country; 
and then it camo té be used of a man of that country, 
a Median, or an inhabitant of Media. For the first, 
seo Mapar; the others will now pouly our attention. 

The simplest account we can give of the position of 
ancient Media is that it was to the west and south of 
the Caspian Sea. From the river Araxes, the modern 
Aras, in the north, it reached to tho border of Persia 
in the south. In the west it wae probably bounded by 
the hilly region which runs northward towards Mount 
Ararat. "Tho eastern limit, like that of the south, 
would fall within the desert region to tho east of the 
southern end of the Caspian. This desert is even now 
a difficult and perilous region to travel in [Eastlake’s 
‘‘ Three Years in Persia,” vol. ii.]. Generally be peor a 
Media may be regarded as having comprised part of 
the north, and nearly the whole of the north-west of 
modern Persia. The surface of the country was diver- 
sified, containing a considerablo number of mountains 
and rivers, the latter of which mustly fall into the 
Caspian Sea. Its two great divisions, as given by 
Strabo, wero called Atropatene. (now corrupted into 
Adorbeijan) and Greater Media; tho former being 
the western, and the latter the eastern portion. Tho 
principal city of Media for many centuries was Ecba- 
tana, but it has been very much disputed whero this 
stood. The Rey. J. Williams [‘‘ Essays on Geogr. of 
Ancient Asia") maintains it was at Ispahan; Sir W. 
Jones thought it was at Tabriz; and D'Anville and 
others have placed it at Hamadan. The last opinion 
seems to be correct (see ACRMETHA]; but wo mus: 
add, that some writers, with Mr. Ainsworth, belicvo in 
two Median Ecbatanas, one at Hamadan, and ono at 
Takht i-Suleiman. Asa matter of fact, there scem to 
have been two other Ecbatanas, both in Syria. All 
the cities of Media mentioned by the Greek and Latin 
writors are named by Cellarius [‘*Geogr. Antiq.,”’ lib. 
iii., cap. xviii. ]. 

The Medes were, no doubt, a nation of high anti- 
quity, and their list of kings must have begun at an 
early date, Tho fullest and best accounts we have of 
the Median empire are those of Professor G. Rawlinson 
in his ‘‘ Ancient Empires,” and in his ‘‘ Herodotus.” 
The family to which the Medes belonged is believed to 
have spread abroad from India to Thrace. They are 
reported to have seized Babylon moro than 2,000 years 
B.c., and to have long retained possession. This is 
what Berosus says; but at not mentioned in an 
known records older than about the time of the J wish 
king Jehoash (began to reign, B.c. 878). They then 
appear in the cuneiform inscriptions as the Mada, and 
residing in what we call Media. Among the legends 
in existence, we find one to the effect tha€ the Medes 
were subdued by Ninus, and remained subject to 

500 years, when they established their indo- 
pendency, and set up a king, Arbaces, about 817 
B.c, From the references in Scripture, it would seom 
that Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser rotained moro 
or less of the country (2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 11; 
1 Chron. y. 26]. Shalmaneser’s exploit, which is re- 
ferred to in the second of these texts, took place about 
720 B.c., and that of Tiglath-pileser twenty years 
before that. The reign of the Median Deioces, which 
lasted fifty-three years, began 709 u.c. The next 
reign—that of Phraortes—began 656 n.c., and was 
followed by that of Cyaxares (634 B.c.), and that of 
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Astyages (594 B.Q, ending in 559 3.c.). Unfortu- 
@ details given of these four eae are not 
‘ m, and Assyrian scholars affirm that 
the series of Median monarchs did not commence 
soearly. It will be noticed that the time of the four 
= Rp ed is 150 years, oe ae the first and second 
are made to relgn just seventy-five years, or half the 
period. This pe Pe] vee : 

reject the account. It has also been found that at 
least three of the names are probably fictitious. Tho 
truth, therefore, is that we must place the beginning 
of the active period of the Median government in the 
time of the so-called Cyaxares, who is generally 
thought to be the Darius of Scripture, the ouroyer 
of Nuneveh, and the conqueror of Assyria (about 625 
B.C), This monarch extended his power as far as 
Lydia, thus uniting the eastern with the western 
world. The Median supremacy had only lasted about 
three quarters of a century, when it was assailed by 
Cyrus, who succeeded in amalgamating into one great 
empire that. of the Medes and that of the Persians 
Media now really became subordinate to Persia. 
The Medo-Persian line continued for about 230 years, 
when it was absorbed by the all-devouring Alex- 
ander the Great. Inasmuch as Media ceased to have 
8 separate existence with tho reign of Cyrus, it is 
needless here to pursue the history er. [See 
Persia. } 

The traces of the Medes which are to be met with in 
later times indicate that, as a subject province, Media 
retained a certain position, and that its inhabitants 
Were regarded as a distinct nationality. This was, no 
doubt, the case; and it is probable that they had some 
peculiarities of language [Acts ii. 9}. The Medes were 
skilled archers and brave warriors, and had made 
great progress in the arts of civilised life. Their 
religious doctrines and rites appear to have been very 
amar to those of Porsia. The inhabitants of Ader- 
beijan (or Atropatene) have a tradition that Zoroaster, 
or usht, was a native of Oroomiah ; and they have 
other traditions which aro doubtless of very ancient 
date. The people are now mostly Mohammedans, but 

ere are some Christians, known as Nestorians, who 
have held their ground for at least 1,200 years. They 
use a Syrian dialect, and are so free from superstitious 
opinions and practices, that they aro often called “‘ the 
Protestants of Asia.” 


ME’DIAN [Dan. v. 31]. [See Mep1a.] 


ME’DIATOR, peoirnc (mesités), from péoo¢g (mesos), 
“in the middle: ” the word, therefore, denotes an in- 
termediary, or one who stands betwoen two conflicting 
parties as the medium of communication between them, 
with the view to offect a reconciliation. The title is 
given to Moses in Gal. iii. 19, and in strict accordance 
with the epithet he describes his own office: ‘‘ I stood 
between the Lord and you at that time” [Deut. vy. 5]. 
In this respect Moses was a type of our Lord, who 1s 
the trao modiator, and, having souplsie his atoning 
work, has now entered upon his mediatorial kingdom. 
Thus the singleness and perfection of his office 1s de- 
scribed by St. Paul: ‘‘Thore is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus” [1 Tim. ii. 5]. In tho Epistle to the Hebrews 
tho office is distinctively described with reference to the 
Gospel covenant: ‘‘He is tho modiator of a better 
covenant” [Heb. viii. 6]. The immediate. connection 
of this office with his vicarious sufferings and death is 
declared : ‘‘ For this canso”—namely, uso ho had 
offered himself without spot to God, as stated in yer. 
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ment compels us to, 
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(Heb. ix. 15]; a title aguin ascribed to him in chap. 
xii, 24 of the same epistle. The word occurs in one 
other passage, in chap. vi. 17, and here in the form of 
the verb, The authorised version renders the passage : 
“Wherein God, Eg mare abundantly to shew unto _ 
the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath.” The word rendered ‘con- 
firmed” is €uesirevoey, ‘‘interposed by an oath.” In 
‘the words of Owen: ‘‘He mediated by an oath—he 
‘ mterposed himself between the promise and faith of 
| believers, to undertake under that solemnity for the 
accomplishment of it; and swearing by himself, ho 
takes on his life, his holiness, his being, his truth, to 
make it good.” 

In considering the naturo of Christ’s mediatorial 
work, all d prior’ speculations as to the possible use of 
the term, or of the conditions under which the office 
may bo exercised among men towards each other, 
must be put on one side. The Scriptural use of the 
word, and the aspect in which Scripture explains the 
office, is all with which we have to do. It will be 
found that the term is not specifically applied to the 
poptene office of our Lord, but to his prestly ; and sets 

im forth, not as the eternal Word, through whom 
the will of the Father has been made known to us, 
and all the transactions of Deity with man, even crea- 
tion iteelf, carried on, but as ‘‘ the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” He is mediator, as 
being the only mode of man’s access to the Father: 
‘“‘No man cometh unto the Father, but by me” 
{John xiv. 6]. Hoe is the only meritorious cause of 
salvation: ‘‘There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved” [Acts 
lv. 12]. Acceptable prayer can only be offered through 
him: ‘‘Whatsoover yo shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you” (John xvi. 23]. It is on his 
intercession in heaven that the confidence of the Church 
is fixed: ‘‘ Wherefore he is able also to save thom tu 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them” [Heb. 
vii. 25]. If the grounda on which this office is dis- 
Set by our Lord are traced into their details, they 
will seen to include the whole priestly office of 

Christ, and to embrace the ideas of atonement, recon- 
Ciliation, satisfaction, and intercession. We refer to 
the various articles under these heads, and shall con- 
fine ourselves to a brief statement of the relation held 
by him as mediator towards God on the one side, and 
towards man upon the other. 

The necessity for a mediator arises from the fallen 
and condemned condition of man. The privileges of 
sonship, and therefore of intercourse with God, were 
forfeited at the fall, and man became a criminal al- 
ready condemned. The punishment of sin is separa- 
tion from God, as alienation from God is its essence. 
Accordingly, when our Lord was ‘‘mado sin for 
us,” this separation constituted tho most agonising 
element of his sufferings: ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” But as long as this sepa- 
ration lasted, reunion between God and man was 
impossible, and it was necessary that some third 
party should become a daysman between the two, 
through whose atonement God’s offended justice 
should be satisfied on the one hand, and man be 
brought back into a condition of roconciliation upon 
the other. This work was undertaken and accom- 
plished by the second person of tho Trinity. He needed 
to stand as tho representative of God towards man, 
and ag the representative of man towards God, and 
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to act on behalf of both parties in their relation to 
each other. Towards man he became, on God’s 3 
the object of faith, the centre of obedience, and the 
source of protection, grace, and strength; towards 
God he became, on man’s part, a federal represen- 
tative, an atoning sacrifice, and an interceding priest. 
The office he fulfilled on God’s part towards man could 
not have been accomplished unless he had been himself 
God; for on whom but on God can man place reliance, 
to whom offer worship, from whom receive the supply 
of all his necessities? Hence it has been excellently 
argued, that Christ must be God, because the offices he 
fulfilled towards man so took up all human wants, 
human hopes, and human affections, that man re- 
deemed cannot but worship him as his God. On the 
other side, the work fulfilled, on man’s part, towards 
God could not have been accomplished, unless he had 
been himself man: for man could only be represented 
by one of like nature to himself; it was human 
nature that had sinned, and on human nature it was 
needed that the penalty should fall; and the comfort 
of Christ's priestly intercession depends on the in- 
spired declaration that, having ‘‘himself suffered 
being tompted, he is ablo also to succour them that 
are tempted” (Heb. ii. 18]. The combination of 
these apparently contradictory conditions in ono and 
tho same person constitutes the amazing mystery of 
the plan of salvation. In the indivisible union of the 
two natures in his one person, Christ is able, as it 
were, to lay one hand upon God, and another upon 
man, and to be the daysman between tho two, which, 
to a dependent and created being, would have been 
manifestly impossible. It is this which has originated 
the fancifal idea that atonement means ‘‘at-one- 
ment,” inasmuch as in Christ God and man are made 
‘*at one.” We mention this interpretation in order 
to warn our readers that the idea bears no rolation 
whatover to the sacrificial terms Avrpo» (Iutron), 
dvradrpoy (antilutron), iAacpog (hilasmos), iAaernpov 
(hilastérion), &c., which are employed in Scripture 
to express our Lord’s work, and are transite by 
‘* ransom,” “atonement,” ‘ propitiation,” “ reconcilia- 
tion.” As God, our Lord was himself a party to the 
covenant of redemption formed before the worlds 
began; and as man, he was able to fulfil its provisions : 
he did not, however, lay aside the nature of Deity 
in taking the nature of the man, but united the two 
in tho one person of Christ, God and man together. 
It must never be forgotten that our Lord’s present 
exaltation and glory, and the prophetic promise of 
final chet fi and dominion, haye reference all 
through to him as mediator, and consequently carry 
with them all the hopes of redeemed man. Hence 
our Lord has been said to be, in theological language, 
medius—a middle person os regards participation in 
both natures ; and then medians, a mediator, as regards 
the reconciliation of both. ‘‘ Therefore our divines 
say that mediatio operativa is founded and has in- 
fluence from his mediatio substantialis; that his works 
of mediation, whereby he mediates for us, arise from 
his person; that they arise from both natures, so as 
both natures have an influence with all his works; and 
they are the works of both, so that he might be totus 
mediator, a whole, entire mediator in his person and 
in his works” (Goodwin on ‘Christ the Mediator,” 
book ii., chap. v.]. 

A fow words rclativo to the very difficult passago 
already quoted in this article from Gal. iii. 19, 20, may 
bo suitable in this placo. Professor Jowott asserts 
that no less than 430 different interpretations have 
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been given of it. But it must be remembered that this 
number is only gained by reckoning verbal differences, 
with no distinction of meaning. e statement of two 
schemes of interpretation, both yielding a satisfac- 
tory meaning, will serve to explain tho mode in which 
diversity of opinion has been into this appa- 
rently enormous discrepancy. The one interpretation 
assumes the point of the apostle’s ent in this 
ial verse—viz., ver. 20—to be the eis omy be 
the Gospel, as represonted by God’s promise to Abra- 
ham and his , over the Law of Moses, It is proved 
by the fact that in the one case God gavo the promise 
aheokitaly: being himself the one party to the promise 
—gave it without any annexed condition, and therefore 
without any element of uncertainty ; whereas the Law 
was a covenant between two es, of whom Moses 
was official mediator, the one party being God, but 
the other man, and man’s part in the covenant at 
once creating an element of uncertainty and doubt. 
How much more likely was it that a promise given by 
one party should be kept where the one party was 
God, than a treaty between two, where one of tho two 
ties was man! The other explanation assumes the 
point of tho argument in yer. 20 to have reference, 
not to the perpetuity of the Gospel promises, but to 
the temporary objects intended by the Law, as ex- 
lained in ver. 19, ‘‘ Wherefore then serveth the Law? 
t was added because of transgressions;” and the 
existence of these ions is proved from the 
office of a mediator, which implies two parties, and 
thoso at variance. The mediator is Moges; God is 
tho one party, and man the other, that other being at 
variance with God, and how but by sin? The question 
is very fully discussed in the ‘‘ Christian Annotator,” 
vol. i., pp. 20—23. 
MED’ICINE, tho art of healing diseaso, or the 
or any other substance used for that pu . Itis 
very certain that in consequence of the fall the human 
frame became subject to diseases of various kinds, which 
would naturally lead men to adopt means to try to 
temove them; henco sprang the science of medicine. 
We find the patriarchs, perhaps on account of their 
simple and natural mode of living, enjoying vigour of 
body and mind to a good oldage. But when nations or 
communities glided into an artificial state, the human 
frame became more subject to disease; and, conse- 
quently, medicine came into greater requisition, and 
eronheny assumed the form and position of a hoal- 
ing a 
‘he first people we meet in this condition were the 
ancient Egyptians. Their doctors, from the remotest 
period, were celebrated for their great skill; and, ap- 
persaly, not without reason. It appears that they 
ad adopted a rule indicative of t advancement in 
the art, of assigning to the mombers of the profession 
their peculiar branches. The first mention of phy- 
sicians in Scripture is in connection with tho death 
of Jacob (Gen. 1. 2]. The Israelites, during their 
sojourn in Egspt, would acquire a knowledge of 
medicine, as they undoubtedly did of all the other 
arts, Although there is no mention of physicians 
by name during the sojourn in tho wilderness, *hera 
is sufficient evidence, from tho references made w 
tho marks of leprosy, to show that there were men 
amongst them who possessed no little skill in the 
medical art. There is awe reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that, owing to their long continuance in the 
dosert, and the troubles that overtook tho first gene- 
rations in Palestine, medicine was not afterwards, 
during the Old Testament time, pursued as a science. 
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The Hebrew physicians, therefore, never obtained the 
eminence which belonged to those of Egypt; and it is 
not improbable that medicine was never mado a dis- 
tinct profession amongst them. [For the maladies to 
we was subject, seo DISEASES OF THE 

EWs. 

‘ Concerning the re:rodies omployod by the Israelites, 
only a few are mentioned. One of the most common, 
spparently, was oil, either alone, or in a liniment 
composed of oil and wine [Luke x. 34]. Othor 
ancient nations entertained a high notion of tho sana- 
tive properties of oil, as tho Orientals do still. It was 
therefore used not only to promote the general health, 
but also in sundry disorders [Mark vi. 13; James 


y. 14), and especially to dress wounds [Ps. cix.18;; | 
A still moro efficacious | ‘rious ; ancestor of a family of the Nethinims who 


Isa. i. 6; Ezek. xxx. 21). 
medicine for wounds or contusions was the celebrated 
balm of Gilead [Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11; li, 8). [See 
Bau. ] 

Tn one instance we find a plaister of figs mado uso 
of as a remedy [Isa. xxxvili. 21]. Pliny and othor 
naturalists believed figs to possess sanative propcrties; 
but whether it was used in the prosent instance on 
that account, it is difficult to determine. Thero is 
agthing improbablo in the circumstance that means 

ially suitable to the malady were used, although 
the recovery of the king was immediately due to God. 


MEGID’DO or MEGID'DON, a word of doubtful 
origin: Gesenius says, ‘‘ porhaps, place of crowds ;” 
Furst supposes it means the place of Gad, 1.¢., of For- 
tune; by othors it is miiphosed | to mean a fruitful place. 
In Zech. xii. 11, the Greek version translates the name 
so as to make it mean cut down (like a tree). The first 
explanation, which with that of Ifiller, is as 
probable as any; but the last is not to be summarily 
rojected. Megiddo was an ancient city, the capital of 
8 small Canaanite or Phoenician kingdom, whose king 
was defeated by Joshua. Tho place seems to havo 
been within the limits of Asher, but was assigned to 
Manasseh, and its old inhabitants remained in occupa- 
tion [Josh, xii. 21; xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27; 1 Chron. vii, 
29]. Solomon placed here one of his state FRR Ne 
F Kings iv. 12), and restored and fortified the cit 

1 Kingsix. 15). Here Ahaziah died [2 Kings ix. or]. 
It was hero that Josiah was slain by Pharaoh-nechoh, 
king of t (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30]. The defeat of 
Jabin and Sisera is said to have been at the ‘‘ waters 
of Megiddo,” by which the river Kishon is cortainly 
meant [Judg. v. 19]. The battle in which Josiah was 
slain took plats in the ‘* valley of Mogiddo,” by which 
we must understand that portion of tho plain of 
Jezreel which was nearest to Megiddo (2 Chron. 
xxxy, 22}. In Zech. xii. 11, tho prophet forotclls a 
future calamity which shall cause as much lamentation 
as that ‘of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddo.” 
Thore is hore, no doubt, an allusion to the fall of 
Jusiah [seo Apoc, 1 Esd. i, 29—32]. The prediction 
of Rey. xvi. 16 respecting Armageddon (the Mountain, 
or rather the City of Megiddo) is based, so far as its 

smbols aro concerned, upon the fact that so many 
readful battles were fought at or ncar Megiddo. The 
victory of Pharaoh-nechoh is mentioned by ero- 
dotus,“who says that ‘‘ Necho fought with tho Syrians 
on land, and conquered thein at olus”’ Cs Ilist., 
ii. 159). It is admitted that by Syrians ho means 
Jews, and by Magdolus, Megiddos The Romans appear 
to have called Mogiddo by tho name of Logio, which is 
haps meant to be a translation of the ancient name. 

t is etill called Lejjun, and stands on high ground 

pear a branch of the Kishon, and overlooking part of 
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the plain of Jezreel. Dr. Robinson strongly i foe 
this identification, and shows that it ike daantained 
more than five centurios since. Most modern writers 
agree with him [*‘ Bibl. Ros.,” ii. 328—330; iii, 117 
—119; Sopp, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” ii. 64; Van de Velde, 
‘ Narrat.,”’ 1. 353]. ; 

MEHE'TABEEL, benesited of Gud, or God is a bene- 
factor ; grandfather of Shemaiah, who, at the instance 
of ata gave cowardly advice to Nehemiah [Neh. 
vi. 10, 12). 

MEHE'TABEL, the same word as the preceding ; 
wife of Hadar, an early king of Edom [Gen. xxxvi. 39; 
1 Chron. i. 50). 


MEHI'DA, united, or, according to Furst, iJlue- 


returned from the captivity along with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii, 52). 

MEUTR’, wages; son of Chelub and fathor of Eshton 
(1 Chron. iv. 11}. 

MEHO’LATHITE, onp belonging to Meholah, per- 
haps Abel-moholah. [See Pea E nO EAN The 
term is applied to Adriel, the husband of Merab, 
Saul’s daughter [1 Sam. xviii. 19], und to Barzillai 
his father [2 Sam, xxi. 8]. 

MEHU‘JAEL, smitten of God; great-grandson of 
Cuin, the son of Adam [Gen. iv. 18]. 


MEHU’MAN, a Persian word which Furst says 
means pertaining to the great horn; one of the soven 
chamberlains (or eunuchs) of Ahasucrus (Xerxes) 
(Esth. i. 10). 

MEHU’NIMS, the Maonites, a tribo that inha- 
bited the dosert to the south of Palestine, and in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Seir, if not actually within 
the limits of Edom. [See Maon.] They were subdued 
by Uzziah, king of Judah [2 Chron. xxvi. 7]. Tho 
sama name, and probably a remnant of the same 
people, were among the Nethinims [Ezra ii. 50). 

ME-JAR'KON (in Hebrew Hewn “9, Me-huyyarkin), 
waters of a yellow colour, as usually explained; but the 
referenco may be to a pale green, or the greenish 
yellow of sickly plants. There is, no doubt, an allu- 
sion‘to some peculiarity in the tint of tho waters at a 
place which bore this namo in the tribe cf Dan [Josh. 
xix. 46). It is now unknown. 

MEKO’NAH, a basis; but First thinks it a placo 
which had been consecrated to Chiun or Suturn: 2 
town in Judah, re-inhabitcd after the captivity ‘Neh. 
ii. 28}. It may have been near Ziklug, and in the 
south of Judzh, but its site is not now known. 

MELATI'AN, delivered of the Lord ; a Gibeonite who 
repaired the part of the wall of Jerusalem next to the 
old gate (Noh. iii. 7). 

MEL'CHI, king. 1. Son of Janna, and an ancostor 
of our Lord [Luke iii. 24]. 2. Son of Addi; another, 
but more remote, ancestor [Luke 1ii. 23]. 

MELCTIIVAH, hing of the Lord; the fathor of Pashur 
(Jer. xxi. 1]. He is called Malchiah [xxxviii. 1}. 

MELCHIS'EDEC (Heb. y. 6, 7]. [Seo Me.cni- 
ZEDEK. ] 

MEL'CHI-SHU'A, king of help; a son of King Saul 

1 Sam. xiv. 49), slain along with his father and two of 
is brothers on Mount Gilboa [xxxi. 2]. He is called 
Malchi-shua in 1 Chron. viii. 23, and elsewhere. 

MELCHIZEDEK, king of righteousness; tho king 

of Salem who, on Abraham's return with the persons 
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and goods recovered from the four Eastern kings, 
came out to meet him with bread and wine: he was 
also “priest of tho most high God;” so he blessed 
Abraham, and received from him “the tenth of 
all the spoils” (Gen. xiv. 18—20; Heb. vii. 1—10]. 
The seat of his government was probably the place 
which was afterwards called Jerusalem, but there are 
difforont opinions regurding this. (Seo SALEM.] His 
priesthood must have been recognised not ouly ah 
Abraham, but also by those to whom tho goods whic 
were tithed belonged. Ho must havo been a person of 
very great importance (Heb. vii. 7]; but we are in 
total ignorance regarding his parentago, length of life, 
descendants, &c. (Heb. vii. 3]. He 1s so mysterious, 
both in regard to his person and his offices, that an 
immense variety of opinions, some of them very 
strange, and almost all of thom unfounded, have been 
formed of him. Later Jewish tradition identifies him 
with Shem; and it is certain that that patriarch was 
not only living in the days of Abraham, but even 
continucd to live till Jacob was fifty years old [com- 
pe Gen. xi. 11 with ws. 12—26; xxi. 5; xxv. 7, 
6]. According to others, he belonged to tho family 
of IIam or of Japheth; and it has been said that this 
is necessarily implied by tho Janguage of tho Apostle, 
when, drawing a parallel between Melchizedek and 
Christ, he says that our Lord belonged to ‘a tribe of 
which no man gavo attendance at the altar.” But 
neither this yiow nor tho other was held in tho apos- 
tolic age. Somo have suggested that ho was an incar- 
nate angel, or other superhuman creaturo, who lived 
for a timo among men. Others havo held that he 
‘was an early manifestation of the Son of God; and a 
sect, called the Melchizedekians, asserted that ho was 
an incarnation of some Divine power or virtue, or of 
the Iloly Ghost. No doubt Melchizedck was a mero 
descendant of Adam according to ordinary generation ; 
but we know nothing of him, except that he was a 
person peculiarly great and important. The very 
reticence of Scripture is, however, in itself significant 
and typical. It was prophesied of the Messiah that 
he would be a priest ‘‘after the order of Melchizedck ” 
Ps. cx. 4]; and the author of tho Epistlo to the 
ebrews yee asserts that this prophecy was 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ [Ileb. v. 5—10; vi. 20; vii. 
21). The parallel holds good in moro points than 
one. Like Melchizedek, Christ is invested both with 
royalty and priesthood, as was distinctly foretold 
h. vi. 12, 13]; ho is greater than Abraham or his 
escondants, and his supcriority is, or ought to be, 
acknowledged by them ; Phrist is emphatically “ King 
of righteousness,” and his kingdom 1s “peace.” We 
are unable to inake definite statements in many re- 
pects regarding Melchizedek ; and we know that in 
these samo respects no definite limits can be assigned 
to the Messiah—only there is this difference, that what 
38 neyatively unlimited in one caso is positively un- 
limited in the other. These and other points of re- 
semblance are fully stated and illustrated in the 
seyenth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


_ MEL’EA, perhaps fulness ; an ancestor of our Lord, 
in the fifth generation after David [Luke iii, 31). 
_ MEL'ECH, king; son of Micah (or Micha) (2 Sam. 
ix, 12}, the son of Merib-baal (or Mephibosheth), the 
son of Jonathan [1 Chron. viii. 34, 35]. 

_MELCU, counsellor ; the same as Malluch [Neh. 
xii, 14), [See MaLuucn (4).] 

MEL ‘ITA is undoubtedly tho island of Malta, in the 
Meditcrrancan Sea, and about fifty miles from tho 
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ne 


. The name appears to be of Pha- 
i sted 


extremity of Sicil oh y tee 
nician origin, ap signify a refuge, as 18 , 
by a Seaoge in Diodorus Siculus [book v.]. It is 
referred to also by Ovid, Cicero, and other class 
authors. It is mentioned in Scripture only in con- 
nection with the account of St. Paul's shipwreck. Here 
Paul was detained three months, during which time 
he appears to have been treated with kindness [Acts 
XXVil. 39—44; xxviii. 1—11]. Malta itself has nume- ~ 
rous traditions, and absurd and superstitious fables 
respecting the apostle’s stay and labours. Modern 
explorations have been much more satisfactory, and 
the most minute and careful examinations and measure- 
ments have shown the remarkable accuracy of the 
sacred narrative. The fullest details of these investi- 
gations are those of Mr. James Smith [‘‘ Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul’’}, and of Conyboare and How- 
son [‘‘ Lifo and Epistles of St. Paul”). Thero was 
another small island of the samo name in the Adriatic, 
near tho coast of Illyria, and now called Meleda. Some 
have believed this to be the Melita of the New Testa- 
ment; but its position is not reconcileable with tho 
narrative of St. Luko; and it is unreasonable to think 
that a ship from Alexandria to Puteoli would go there 
to winter. We mention this rival claim, but probably 
no recent writer has been found to defend it. Of 
Malta, traces have been discovered in very ancient 
times. It was successively occupied by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Greoks, the Romans, and the Saracens, 
and is now the property of England. [See Murray’s 
‘‘]Iand-book for the East.”] A view of St. Paul's 
Bay, Malta, is givon on tho opposito page. 


MEL'ON, ao luscious fruit mentioned in the Bible 
only once [Numb. xi. 5], where itis spoken of as o 
production of Egypt. in which country it grows to high 
perfection. The Hebrew word for melons is dbhatti- 
chim; but whether this word refers to the melon only 

Cucurbita melo), or includes also the water-melon 

Cucurbita citrullus), has of late been questioned. That 
the former was cultivated in Egypt at a vory early 
period there is no doubt whatever, and it is highly 
probable that the latter was also introduced into that 
country, perhaps from India, as it now grows there in 
great abundance. The pulp of some melons is reddish, 
of others white, and tho juice of both is most agrecable, 
especially in warm weather. It is indeed one of the 
most delicious refreshments which Providence affords 
in the season of violent heat. According to Hasselquist, 
it serves the Egyptians for meat, drink, and physic. It 
is grown in some pas of Palestine, but espec. in the 
neighbourhood of Cresarea. A dry and sandy soil seems 
to suit it best, whence Dr. Thomson supposes that 
its leaves must have the power of absorbing moisture 
from the dews of night; for how, otherwise, could it 
be so full of water ? [See ‘‘ Land and Book,” p. 508.) 


MEL’ZAR, perhaps overseer; the officer under whose 
chargo Daniel and his companions were placed by tho 
chief of the eunuchs before they were brought in to 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. i. 11, &c.}. The marginal 
reading for Melzar is ‘‘steward;” and the word is 
probably a, title, and not a proper name. 


MEM, §, tho thirteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Its power is that of m, and, as a numeral, 
it stands for 40. [See ALPHABET. ] 

MEMN'PHIS, another form of Noph. (See Noru.] 
In Hos. ix. 6 tho name is written in Hobrew, 4 
(Mfoph), of which our translators have made ‘* Mem- 
phis,” in accordance with European custom. 


MEMUCAN—MEONENIN. 


&T. PAUL'S BAY, MALTA. 


MEMU'CAN, 2 Persian word of uncertain meaning ; 
one of the seven princes or counsellors of King Aha- 
suerus (Xerxes), who advised the divorce of Vashti 
[Esth. i, 14, 16, &c.]. 

MENA'HEM, comforter; tho son of Gadi, and one 
_ of the kings of Israel. Shallum, tho murderer of 
Zechariah, having usurped the throne, Menahem went 
up from Tirzah to Samaria, and slew him iv Kings 
xv. 14]. Like most of the kings of Israel, Menahem 
upheld idolatry, and did evil in the sight of the 
Lord. He was, morcover, of a barbarous and revenge- 
ful disposition, for ho made an attack on Tiphsah, 
supposed by Keil to be the city Thapsacus, on the 
Euphrates; and because it arth not open to him its 
gates, he took it by storm, and destroyed in it even all 
the women that were with child (2 Kings xv. 16). 
During his reign, which lasted ten years, Pul, the king 
of Assyria, appeared against tho land of Israel, and, 
to gain his favour, Menahem gave him 1,000. talents of 
silver, & sum equal to about £342,200. This sum he 
exacted of the mighty men of wealth—that is, the men 
of resnectability and influence—in Israel, demanding 
of them fifty shekels each. Pul was thereby induced 
to return back to Assyria, carrying away with him, 


however, the inhabitants of Gilead, whom he placed 
in in cities on the river Gozan [2 Kings xv. 


19, 20; compare 1 Chron. v. 26]. Assyria was at 
this period Ss 778) in the height of its power, and 
the name of Pul—which, according to the Septua- 

int, was Phaloch, or Phalos—has been found as 

balluker in an Assyrian inscription. [Rawlinson's 
*¢ Ancient Monarchies,’’ vol. ii.: comp. Keil, ‘‘Com- 
mentary on Kings,” vol. ii. (Clark); and Josephus, 
“ Antiq.,” ix. 11. 


MEN’AN, meaning uncertain; an ancestor of our 
Wea 3 the fourth generation from David [Luke 
1. 31]. 

MENE’, the first word, twice repeated, of tho 
handwriting on tho wall at Belshazzar’s feast. ‘All 
the words of that writing contain, not an ambiguous, 
but a twofold . . . . meaning, as oxplained by tho 
prophet himself. Meno significs at once numbered and 
ended [ Pusey’s “‘ Daniel the Prophot,” p. 130). ‘‘ God 
hath ayes thy kingdom, and finished it” (Dan. 
v. 25, 26]. 


MENT’, tho name of a Babylonian divinity, sup- 
posed to represent Futo or Fortune, but of which 
nothing is certainly known [Isa, Ixy. 11 (margin)]. 


MEN'STEALERS, only mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 10, 
where tho original word describes those who inveigle 
a free man into their power by deceitful arts, and sell 
him to others as a slave. Tho word is also applied to 
such as carry off and soll the slaves of othors. Accord- 
ing to the etymology of the word, it means to reduco 
to slavery in general. Tho law of Moses pronounced 
sentence of death upon such as committee this crime 
(Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7]. 


MENU'CHITES. [See Manamarts (2).] 


MEO’NENIM, explained in tho margin of the only 
place where it stands as a proper name, ‘‘ regarders of 
times [Judg. ix. 37]. It was o tree rather than a 
plain; indeed, we have frequent occasion to remark 
that our translators continually put “ plain” whero 
“tree,” or ‘‘oak,” or ‘‘terebinth” would be moro 
correct. The word ‘‘ Meonenin” undoubtedly re- 
fers to thoso who practiscd some kind of divination, 
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perhaps by ‘“‘observing the clouds.” The tree thus 
referred to was noar Shechem, and owed its name to 
somo connection with diviners, possibly those of the 
old pagan inhabitants. It is well known that single 
trees and groves were often regarded as the seat of 
oracles among the old pagans. 

MEONO'THAI, habitations of the Lord; father (or 
perhaps founder) of Ophrah [1 Chron. iv. 14]. 


MEPHA’ATH, elevution, or, according to some, 
beauty; tho name of a city of Reuben, which was 

iven to the Levites. It was east of the Jordan, and 
in the former realm of tho Amorites (Josh. xiii. 18 ; 
xxi. 37]. After Tiglath-pileser took the tribes of 
Reuben, &c., captive, it was occupied by the Moabites 
(Jor. xviii. 21]. Euscbius speaks of it as a Roman 

rrison {Reland, ‘‘ Pal.,” 895}. The Syriac version in 

osh. xiii. 18 calls it ‘‘ Anoth,’ and omits it in Josh. 
xxi. 37 (here somo Hebrew pee omit it). Nothing 
more is known of the placc; but it was probably in 
the same district as Heshbon. 


MEPHIBO'SHETII According to somo authorities, 
the beauty of the idol ; but according to Gesenius, the 
destruction of the idol. The word bésheth signifies 
‘‘shame,” “disgrace,” “ignominy,” and henco an 
idol, because an idol puts its worshippers to shame 
[Jer. iii. 24]. It appears to have been used as a 
term of reproach for Baal, whence, in Hos. ix. 10, 
it is said—‘‘ They went to Baal-peor, and separated 
themselves to that ddsheth”’ penthoneed version, 
‘‘shame”’).* Accordingly, onc of the persons (if not 
esc who bore the name Mephibosheth was called 
Merib-baal [1 Chron. viii. 34; ix. 40], this, perhaps, 
being his original name, and the former a term of 
reproach. 

1. A son of Saul by Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, 
who, together with his brother Armoni and the five 
sons of Michal, the daughter of Saul, was given by 
David into the hands of the Gibeonites, who hung all 
the seven together on a hill before the Lord, ‘‘in tho 
beginning of barley harvest” (2 Sam. xxi. 9]. [See 
Rizvam.] 

2. A son of Jonathan, tho son of Saul, whose 
mother’s name is not given [2 Sam. iy. 4]. When ho 
was five years of age, tidings came to the place of his 
residence, which was probably Gibeuah of Benjamin, 
of the death of Saul and Jonathan on Mount Gilboa, 
and his nurse, in her haste to escape, let him fall, and ho 
became lame in both his foet, a calamity which necos- 
sarily affected the whole of his life from that moment. 
Wo learn nothing, however, of his history for many 
years, but it would appear that, after the accident, he 
went to reside in Lo-debar, a town on the eastern side 
of the Jordan [2 Sam. xvii. 27], where he was brought 
up in the house of Machir, tho son of Ammiel, and 
whero, in course of time, he married, and lived in 
comparative quietness and obscurity. Years passed 
away, when David, having conquered all his cne- 
mics, thought of the promise he had given to his 
friend Jonathan (1 Sam. xx. 14—16], and made in- 
quirics whether any ono of Saul's house was left, that 
he might show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake. 
Thero was an old servant of Saul's, whoso namo was 
Ziba, and ho informed David of the fact that Mephi- 
bosheth was living in Lo-debar, when the king imme- 
rece sont for him to Jcrusalem, and gavo to him 
tho whole of the inheritance of Saul and of his sons, 
and die Ziba to farm it for him; and whilst 
all the house of Ziba, including fifteen eons and twonty 
slayes, became servants to it 


‘for, when further urged 


sheth himself dwelt at Jerusalem, where, like one of 
the king’s sons, ho was a daily guest at the royal 
table [2 Sam. ix. 4—13]. vt 

Nearly seventeen years away, and David's 
own fortunes were again beclouded. He was com- 
pelled to flee from his son Absalom, and as he ascended 
the Mount of Olives, weary and distressed, Ziba went 
to moet him, and to David's inquiry after Mephi- 
bosheth, replied, no doubt, falsely, that he was waiting 
at Jerusalem the event of the rebellion; and David, 
without making any inquiries into the matter, hastil. 

ye credit to Ziba’s story, and assigned to him all 
the property of Mephiboshcth (2 Sam. xvi. I—4]. But 
a few days after, Mephiboaheth came to meet David at 
Jorusalem, when David said—‘‘ Wherefore wentest not 
thou with mc, Mecphibosheth?” Very different was 
his account from Ziba’s, He had wished to meet the 
king, and, being lame, had ordered his ass to be 
saddiod for that purpose; but Ziba had taken it for 
himself, had thus pas the accomplishment of 
his purpose, and had thus maligned his master by his 
misrepresentation of the matter [2 Sam. xix. 24—26 
Whether David belioved Mephibosheth is doubtful, 
on the subject, ho gave back 
to him only half his property, saying, ‘‘ Thou and 
Ziba divide the land” [ver. 29]. en the Gibeon- 
ites demanded of David roparation for tho wron 
done to them by Saul and his house, the king spa 
Mephibosheth, hachiiae of the Lord's oath that was 
between him and Jonathan (2 Sam. xxi. 7]; and 
perhaps the days of Mephibosheth soon after came to 
a close, as David does not mention his name when 
he himself is bidding farewell to the world. [See 
Bishop Hall's ‘‘Contemplations,” book xv.; and 
for a different but unsatisfactory view of the case, 
Blunt’s ‘‘ Undesigned Coincidences,” ii., xvi. (6th 
edition). ] 

ME’RAB, increase; the firstborn daughter of Saul 
{1 Sam. xiv. 49]. Saul promised David that ho 
would give her to him as his wife, but she was 
married to Adriel the Meholathite, to whom she bore 
five sons [1 Sam. xviii. 17—19; 2 Sam. xxi. 8]. [See 
MicHAL. } : 


MERAI'AH, perhaps lifted up of the Lord; a priest 
during the high-priesthood of Joiakim [Neh. xii. 12); 


MERAI'OTH, revelations (First), but perhaps an- 
other form of Meremoth (eraliations). 1. A son of 
Zerahiah, and a chief priest (1 Chron. vi. 6, 52]. 2. A 
son of Ahitub, and a chief priest (1 Chron. ix. 11]. 3. 
The Meraioth of Neh. xis. 15 may possibly be the 
same as the preceding. 


MERARI, Litterness, sorrow; the third of the threo 
sons of Levi (Gen. xlvi. 11]. [See Levr.] 


MERA’RITES, one of the three families into 
which tho Levites were afterwards divided [Numb. 
xxvi. 57]. In the wilderness they pitched on the 
north side of the tabernacle [iii. 35], and when jour- 
neying had charge of the and heavy framework 
of the sacred structure (ver. 36). On the division of 
the promised land, twelve cities were assigned them 
in the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Zcbulun (Josh. xxi. 
7]. Subsequent notices of the Merarites are found in 
1 Chron. xxiii. 6, 21, &c., and 2 Chron, xxix. 12] 
(Sce LEviTEs.] 

MERATHAIM, Tne Lanp orf, land of twofold 
rebellion, or doubly rebellious [Jer. 1, 21}, seems to be 


ephibosheth, Mephibo- | a figuratiye appellation of Babylon, and is supposed 
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eee 


to refer to its twofold captivity of -the Hebrews. 
Other explanations have been suggested [Dr. Hon- 
derson on Jeremiah, p. 251]. Tho writer just referred 
to prefers to understand it of the rebellion of the 


Assyrians and Babylonians against the Lord. 
MERCHANDISE, MER'CHANT. Tho word 1nd 


(schér), ‘‘merchant,” is from a root which signifies 
“to go about,” ‘‘to travel,” and hence ‘‘to trade,” 
or “to traffic” (Gen. xxiii. 16; xxxvii. 28; xlii. 
$4, &.]. Merchants existed in the East at a very 
early period, and traffic botween ono tribo or nation 
and another was carried on from the times of the 
patriarchs. Tho earliest ‘business transaction men- 
tioned in the Bible is the purchase by Abraham of 
the field of Machpelah from the sons of Heth, for 
which he woighed to Ephron 400 shekols of silvor, 
current money with the merchant (Gen. xxiii. 16]. 
The narrativo of the sale of Joseph to Midianito mer- 
chantmen journeying from the East to Egypt is illus- 
trative of the fact that a caravan trade was in existence 
at that period, similar, in many respects, to the trade 
which exists at this day (Gen. xxxvil. 25—28]. Egypt 
was at that time, and to a much lator period, a great 
market for slaves and for the productions of the East, 
whilst it was the granary whence many of tho sur- 
rounding nations obtained their corn (Gen. xlii. 1, 2]. 
The most enterprising of the early nations, in‘ trade 
and commerce, were the Phoenicians; and Sidon, their 
capital, was for a long time the greatest emporium 
in the world. Tyre, ‘the crowning city whose mer- 


chants were PEDC Ras partly superseded it, and became, | 8 


as a mart for the nations, even greater than Sidon 
xxiii.; Ezek. xxvi., xxvii.]. Tho inhabitants of 
bia Felix carried on an extensive trade with India, 
Abyssinia, and Egypt. Tho route taken by these 
merchants was from the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where the productions of India were obtainod, to Syria, 
and thence, by the coast of the Mediterranean, through 
Gaza and Pelusium, to the land of the Pharaohs. Tho 
camel was their ship, and they travelled in companies, 
for mutual protection and help (Isa. xxi. 13]. ns, 
or caravansaries, were established on the route, where 
they rested and obtained refreshment (Jer. ix. 2; Luke 
i. 7; x. 34]. (For money and weights, sce Money, 
Weiauts.] By the law of Moses, ‘‘a just weight” 
and ‘‘a perfect measure '’ were meniced of all traders ; 
for in these God ever took delight (Deut. xxv. 15; 
Proy. xi. 1]. 

By sea, as well as by land, mercantile pursuits were 
carried on. From Sidon, and afterwards from 
as also from Joppa [see Joppa], the ships of the Phe- 
Ricians sailed to Egypt, to Carthage, to the isles of the 
Moditerranean, ait to Tarshish [eee TarsHisH | [ Ezek. 
xxvii. 6B—12; Jonahi. 3). And though the Hebrews 
were not enco by the law of Moses to trade 
with other nations, yet trade they did; and Solomon 
had a fleot of ships at Ezion-geber, on tho eastern 
arm of the Red Sea (the Gulf of "Akaba), and from this 
port thoy sailed to Ophir [see OPHiR], to fetch gold and 
other treasures for the king [1 Kings ix. 26]. He and 
Hiram, king of Tyre, had also a united flooct, which 
sailed, once in threo years, from Tyre to Tarshish, 
briogi Id and silver, ivory, aud apos, and pea- 
cocks Sings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21]. In tho times 
of Ezekiel, Jerusalem was so great a commercial town 
as to be envied even by Tyro [Ezok. xxvi. 1, 2]; and 
ata later period, in the days ot Nehemiah, merchants 
and sellers of all kinds of ware found their way to that 
city [Neh. xiii. 20]; whilst later still (B.c. 150), the 


port of Joppa was greatly improved by the Prince 
imon {Apoc. 1 Macc. xiv. 5], and was only superseded 
for a time when Herod built Czosarea, within the mole 
of which a fleet of ships could ride in safety during 
all weathers... [Vincent’s ‘‘Commerce, &c. &c., of the 
Ancients;” Heeren’s ‘‘ African and Asiatic Nations ;” 
Jahn’s ‘Bibl. Antiq.,” i. 17; Trail’s ‘‘ Josephus,” Ap- 
pendix, xlix.] 


MER'CHANT-OITY. Our‘translators have thus 
translated tho word ‘“‘ Canaan”’ in Isa. xxiii. 11. Tho 
reference has been thought to be to Tyre, and hence 
this rendering: but there is no need to limit it to one 
city; and the whole of Canaan or Phoonicia is pro- 
bably meant [Barnes on Isaiah). 


MERCURIUS, more usually, “Mercury,” the 
Greek Hermes; an old pagan deity. Thero wero, in 
fact, several of the name; but the most famous was 
the so-called son of Jupiter and Maia. Ho was re- 
rded as the messenger of the gods, the patron 
vinity of travellers, thieves, shepherds, merchants, 
orators. A wonderful collection of fables contres in 
Mercury, who was one of the most popular, as he was 
ono of the most versatile, characters in the pantheon. 
For a fuller account of these we must refer to works 
upon classical mythology. The senorene people at 
Lystra, in Lycaonia, were so astonished at the miraclos 
of Paul and Barnabas, that ‘‘they called Barnabas 
Jupiter, and Paul Mercurius, because he was tho 
chief speaker.” They would evon have sacrificed to 
tho apostles, had they not boen prevented [Acts xiv. 


MER'CY. (Seo JustiricarTion. ] 


MER CY-SEAT, in Hebrew 722 (cappdreth). There 


is nothing in the original term suggestive of any ‘‘seat” 
strictly so called. It is literally ‘‘ covering,’ and it 
was the lid of tho ark in which tho tables of the Law 
were placed (Exod. xxv. 21; xxx. 6; xl. 20]. It was 
made of pure gold, with a cherubim at each end [xxv. 
17—21; xxxvu.6—9]. [See ARK OF THE COVENANT, 
CHERUBIM.] The Hebrew verb 182 (cippér), which 


means ‘to cover,” is used in the sense of ‘‘to make 
atonement,” and also of ‘‘to pardon:” even in our 
version sin is said to be “covered” [Ps. xxxui. 1; 
Ixxxy. 2; Rom. iv. 7). Tho cappdreth, which covered 
the chest containing the tables of the Law, came to be 
associated with the idea of mercy, seeing that in a 
higher and spiritusl sense human transgressions of the 
Divine law could, in the mercy of God, be atoned for 
and pardoned; henco the at priest, on tho great 
Day of Atonement, sprinkled blood on tho covering of 
the ark which contained the tables of the Law [Loev. 
xvi. 14, 15]; and God promised graciously to com- 
mune with Moses from that placo (Exod. xxv. 22; 
xxx. 6], a promise which was afterwards kept [Numb. 
vii. 89), er which possessed a beautiful and affecting 
significance, 

MER'ED, rebellion ; son of Ezra [1 Chron. iv. 17]. 
A strange tradition identifies him with Moses; ap- 
parently for no other reason than that his sister was 
named Miriam. 

MERE’MOTH, elevations. 1. A priest who roturned 
from the captivity with Zerubbabel [Neh. xii. a Ho 
appears to be also called Meraioth [ver. 15]. 2. Theson 
oF Urijah, who repaired a portion of the wall of Jeru- 
salem next to the Fish Gate [Neh. iit. ay He was 
also one of those who scaled the covenant [x. 5]; and 
was entrusted, along with others, by Ezra with the 
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char i asels belonging to the | the Lake Huleh, and is formed by ono of the de- 

Se a ay erate baat pe 

i forei i 1 amachonitis oe Greeks. h 

aoe ash te pn pest Ril long, and six bread at the widest part. There is 

MERTS, « Persian name, worthy ; one of the seven | , considerably extensive plain and marsh above it, 

counsellors of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 14]. formed by the alluvium of the Pyeng Path of fe plain 

if fe. 1. Massah [Exod. | is cultivated, and is, in fact, very uctive of corn. 

ee a ea edn ptheeoa ts aret under | The district to the north of the lake is abundantly 

similar circumstances to ‘‘ the water of Meribah” in | watered (Thomson's ‘Land and Book ;” Robinson's 
Kadesh [Numb. xx. 13]. It might be doubted whether, | ‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 435; ui. 396). 


in this last case, the word is a proper name so much MERON’OTHITE, a native or inhabitant of Mero- 
as a mere epithet: ‘these aro the waters of strife.” | noth, a place otherwise unknown, unless it has some 
References to this occurrence appear in Numb. xx. 24; | connection with Shimron-meron, which, in tho Tal- 
xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51, &c. In the last pas mud and Midrashim, is called Meron, and oth is only 
wo have ‘‘the waters of Mcribah-Kadesh,” but the |, plural termination. [See SHIMRON-MEKON.] The 
sense is, ‘the waters of strife in Kadesh,” as the | term is applied to Jehdeiah, the keeper of King 
Syriac translates it. In fact, our translators have | }ayid'’s asses [1 Chron. xxvii. 30]; and to Jadon, who 


adopted this pene in Ezek. xlvii. 19; xlvili. 28, | assisted in rebuilding the wa]l of Jerusalem in the 
where the Hebrew is the same as in Deut. xxxii. 515 | time of Nehemiah [Neh. iii. 7]. 


so Ps. Ixxxi. 7. ([Sce Massat, Kapesi, Repurpr.] ME’ROZ, « word of disputed crigins.the name-of « 
MERI’BAH-KA'DESH. [Seo Merrpan (2).) Tho | town in the north of Palestine, mentioued in the son, 

passages in which Meribah is connected with Kadesh | of Deborah and Barak (Judg. v. 23]. It is sup 

are very interesting, as distinguishing the original | by Wilson to be either Kefr Musr, to the south of 

Meribah, in Rephidim, from the scene of the second | Mount Tabor, or Marussus, to the north of Beisan; 

similar miracle (Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Annotations,” at| but, on the whole, he prefors the former. We must 

Numb. xx. 13). admit the position to be doubtful, though the place 
MERIB’-BA’AL. [See MEPHIDOSHETH.] ‘| must have been in the region where these two sites are 


*s. found. 
MERO’DACH, a word of obscure origin; the name . 

of a Babylonian deity, usually identified with Mars,| MES'ECH. (See Mesixcn.] . 

but by some great authorities said to be the same as| ME’SHA, secure, safe; a place mentioned in Gen. 
Jupiter and Baal. The same word shneer in the | x, 30, among the settlements of the sons of Joktan. 
form Berodach in the proper name Berodach-baladan, | '‘ Mesha is still unknown ; according to Gesenius, it is 
which is otherwiso written ‘‘Merodach-baladan.”’ The | Mesene, on the Persian Gulf; and in Knobel’s opinion 
idol is actually only named once, and that by Jere- | it is the valley of Bisha, or Beishe, in the north of 
miah in a prophecy against Babylon (Jer. 1. 2]. But | Yemen; but both are very improbable” [see Keil 
the name has been found upon the Babylonian in- | and Delitzsch on Genesis]. The Syriac version has 
scriptions, which seem to treat Bel and Merodach as | ‘‘ Mansho in the going up of Sepharvaim, a mountain 
two phases of one idol, rather than as two absolutely | in the east.” This is quite sufficient to show the im- 
separate objects of ‘worship [so Sir H. Rawlinson | possibility of fixing the location of Mesha. 


in Rey. G. Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus ;'’ Rawlinson’s ; : Se 
“Ane. Mon.,” i, 169]. Even if this is established, tho| ,, NU SHACH, a Persian word signifying ran, and 
accuracy of Jeremiah is unimpeached. The name of ts ° lied PRET AE ere of t orescmrr 
this deity was compounded with various proper names, | '* 84 ti - 7. i 40: in 12 — Ps ebuchad- 
for which, and its supposed ‘etymology, see First | "©7745 Luan. 2} 15 Me 405 ML belt, e.]. 
(‘‘Heb. und Chald. Handwért.,” p. 782]. In connec-| MESH’ECH, or MES'ECH, possession. 1. The sixth 
tion with its use in proper names, we are reminded by | named of the sons of Japheth (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chron. 
Sir H. Rawlinson that the Assyrians were in the habit |i. 5]. 2. Mash, the son of Shem, is so called in 
of introducing the name of a god into their own names | 1 Chron. i. 17. (Sec Masn.] 3. A geographical or 
‘‘On Bilingual Readings in ‘ Journal of Royal Asiatic | national designation, probably derived from Me- 
shech (1). We find the word in Ps. cxx. 5, as Mesech, 


iety,’” 1864, N. S., vol. i., pt. i.) sarin ne bee ee ted 

, ut it is scarcely probable that an © descended 
erepee eect ee ea, a rca, from Japheth is aia by it. It = paced along with 
Marl Mh agate © Mardokompalus | Kedar, and the simplest explanation would be to refer 
of Ptolemy, and his name is found in the cunciform | it to the Shemito descendants of Meshech (2) or Mash. 
inscriptions. Sargon says he conquered him, and {ho distinct allusions to Meshech, which appear to 
refer to the descendants of Japheth, are all found in 
tho Book of Ezekiel, and we may therefore suppose 
that the nation was a distant one, the inowiides of 
which was not familiar to the Jews until a some- 
what late period. It seems, too, like Gog, Magog, 

ey none Tubal, to ge to tho poe Meshec 
r with Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 13: here it is con- 
nected with Javan and Tubal, and with Tubal again, 
xxxii. 26; xxxviii. 2,3; xxxix.1]. Wecannot criti- 
cally discuss these passages, but it is clear that they 
point to a numerous hostile heathen people. On 
referring to the ancient geographers, we read of tho 
Moschi, who lived to the east or north-east of tho 
Black Sea; and of the Moschian Mountains, in the 


thus speek of him:—‘‘ Merodach Baladan, son of 
Jakin, king of Chaldea—had stirred up against me all 
the nomad tribes, Ho prepared himself for a battle, 
and pushed forward. uring twelve years, against 
the will of the gods of Babylon, the city of Bel, who 
judgos tho gods, he had stirred up the land of tho 
Sumirs and the Accads, and had sent them embas- 
sies” [Oppert’s ‘‘ Inscrip. Assyr. des Sarg.”]. [ce 
BERODACH-BALADAN. ] 
ME’ROM, Waters or. The word Merom denotes 
elevated or lofty, aud tho term ‘waters of Meron” 
signifies much the same as the Upper Lake, or Lake 
Superior. What is so styled in Josh. xi. 5, 7, is, in 
fact, the upper lake of the Jordan. It is now called 


a 
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same region (Strabo, bk. i.]. Endeavours have been 
made by some to connect the Moschi with the Muscovy 
Turtars, and even with Moscow. It is not impossible 
that the Moschi and the Muscovites may be connected. 
Herodotus, it has been observed, connects the Tibareni 


and Moschi; the Assyrian inscriptions connect the. 


Tuplai and Muskai; and Ezekiel connects Tubal and 
Meshech. In the opinion of Hengstenberg, Meshech 
is named in the Egyptian monuments as Mashoash 
(Bawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” iy. 222). 

MESHELEMT’AH, whom the Lord repays ; father of 
Zechariah, *‘ porter of the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation” (1 Chron. ix. 21], and a Levite of 
the family of Asaph [xxvi. 1, 2,9]. Probably ho is 
identical with Shelemiah, whose son Zechariah was 
“a wise counsellor” [ver. 14]. 


MESHEZAB’EEL, liberated of God. 1. Grandfather 
of Meshullam, one of tho repairers of the wall of 
Jerusalem [Neh. iii. 4]. 2. A chief of tho people, 
who signed -Nehemiah’s covenant [Neh. x. 21]. 3. 
Father of Pethahiah, a descendant of Judah, and one 
of the king's (Artaxerxes’ ?) chief counsellors for 
Jewish affairs [Neh. xi. 24]. 

MESHIL'LEMITH, recompense ; son of Immer, an- 
cestor of a priest named Maasiai [1 Chron. ix. 12]. 


MESHIL'LEMOTH, recompenses. 1. Apparently the 
same person as the preceding [Neh. xi. 13]. 2. Futher 
of Berechiah, a chief of the tribe of Ephraim, in the 
time of Ahaz [2 Chron. xxviii. 12]. (See BrEne- 
culag (7).] 

MESHO’BAB, a returner ; one of the descendants of 
Simeon [1 Chron. iv. 34]. 

HUL'LAM, repaying. 
phan, the scribe (or secre 


1. Grandfather of Sha- 
of King Josiah (2 Kin 

xxii. 3). 2. A son of Zerubbabel i Chron. iii. is} 
3. A chief man of the tribe of Gad [1 Chron. v. 13]. 
4. A chief man of Benjamin [1 Chron. viii. 17]. 5. 
Father of Sailu, a chief Benjamito, after the captivity 
(1 Chron. ix. 7; Neh. xi. 7h. 6. A chief Benjamite 
after the captivity [1 Chron. ix. 8, 9]. 7. Father of 
Hilkiah, the high priest in Josiah’s reign [1 Chron. 
ix, 11; Neh. xi, 11]. 8. A priest, the son of 
Meshillemith [1 Chron. ix. 12]. 9. A Kohathite Le- 
Vite, one of the overseers of the Temple restoration 
under Josiah [2 Chron. xxxiy. 12]. 10. A chief Le- 
vite sent b a with the embassy to Casiphia to 
ask Iddo for ministers for the Temple (Ezra vii. 
16}. He also assisted Ezra to induce the people to 
divorce their foreign wives [x. 15]. He stood at 
Ezra’s left hand at the public reading of the Law 
(Neh. viii. 4], and he signed the covenant [x. 20]. 
(Whether the namo in these passages refers only to 
one person, it is hard to determine.) 11. A son of 
Bani, who, in the time of Ezra, had married a foreign 
wife [Ezra x. 29}. 12. Son of Berechiah, a repairer 
of the walls of Jerusalem [Neh. iii. 4], whose daughter 
was married to Johanan, tho son of Tobiah [vi. 18]. 
13. Son of Besodeiah, who helped to repair the old 
gate of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6]. 14. A priest, perhaps 
to be identified with’ No. 12, who signed Nehemiah’s 
covenant [Neh. x. 7]. 15, 16. Priests during the 
high-priesthood of Joiakim [Neh. xii. 13, 16]. 17. A 
Levite porter [Neh. xii. 25]. 18. A prince of Judah, 
in Nehemiah’s days [Neh. xii. 33]. 

MESHUL'LEMETH, repaying ; wife of King Ma- 
nasseh, and mother of his successor, Amon [2 Kings 
xxi, 19]. 


93—Vot. I. 


MESO’BAITE, the rendering of ham-métedbhayah, a 
term applied to Jasiel, theJast in the list of David's 
mighty men [1 Chron. xi. 47]. It is doubtful if it has 
any reference to a place, [See ZoBaH.] 


MESOPOTA’MIA, the country between the rivers; 
a name properly applied to the intermediate region 
betweon the Tigris and the Euphrates, which are the 
rivers meant. ‘This appears to be the same country 
which is called in Scripture ‘‘ Aram-naharaim” [Ps. 
Ix., title] ; comprising Padan-aram [Gen. xxv. 20], or 
‘“‘the field of Aram” [Hos. xii, 12, English version, 
“country of Syria”). The name of Mesopotamia 
was of Greck invention, and by no means of rigid 
yea as we may find it used of territory west 
of the Euphrates, The general Shemitic name of 
Aram (often translated ‘‘Syria” in our Bibles) is ex- 
plained in a separate article, [Seo ARaM.] This word, 
conveying the idea of ‘‘lofty,” or ‘‘ elevated,” may have 
originally been limited to the higher lands nearer the 
sources of the two rivers (whence, perhaps, Armenia), 
and was gradually extended to the west and south. 
In the namo Padan-aram, or “the plain of Aram,” 
we recognise a district further south than the original 
Aram, and often not obscurely defined in the lives of 
tho patriarchs (Gen. xxv. 20; xxviii, 2—7; xxxi. 18; 
xlvi. 15]. Padan-aram may be taken as tho namo of 
the great plain in which Haran stood, and is not to 
be understood as including the whole of Mesopotamia, 
like Aram-naharaim. To describe the physical features, 
and to record the history of the countries generally 
known as Mesopotamia, would far exceed the limits of 
this work, and would require a volume for itself. This 
extensive region reaches from the Armenian moun- 
tains in the north, and stretches southwards over a 
territory exhibiting many diversities of fertility, and 
containing fewer and lower hills as we advance to- 
wards Babylon. It had Babylonia and Arabia on the 
south and south-west, Assyria on the east, Armenia 
in the north, and Syria on the west. After the Chris- 
tian era it seenis to have acquired a name eet on 9 
‘‘the Island,” and it is still called Al-Gezira, whic. 
has the same meaning. It is probable that the land 
of Shinar was originally at its southern extremity, 
but whether aneluded in it or not, we cannot say. [See 
SHivar.] During the patriarchal period we have no 
evidence of a regular government in Mesopotamia, 
but after the death of Joshua we find Chushan-risha- 
thaim, king of Mesopotamia, oppressing the Israelites 
for eight years [Judg. iii. 8]. In David’s time the 
Ammonites employed mercenaries from Mesopotamia 
to fight against Israel [1 Chron. xix. 6]. ter this 
the country fell under the dominion of Assyria, and 
for a long time followed its fortunes. Subsequently it 
became part of the empire of the successors of Alex- 
ander, from whom it passed to the Romans, and after 
that to tho Persians. It is now under tbo rule of 
Turkoy. As the cradle of Abraham and his race, it 
will ulways be invested with extreme interest. [For 
recent researches, seo the works of Layard and Sir H. 
Rawlinson; also ‘‘ Expedition en Mesopotamie,” by 
M. Oppert. See also, for many useful historical de- 
tails, the ‘‘ Historia Osrhoena,” of Bayer. For other 
references, see Winer’s ‘‘ Realwérterbuch.”’] 


MES’SENGER represents several Hebrew words in 
the Old Testament. 1. 1x2 (malakh), “angel” [see 
ANGEL], a3 a meseenger of God. This word is, however, 
also used to indicate the messenger of a human being, 
whether of a king, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 19, or of a private 
individual, as in Job i. 14. 2. In Gen. 1. 16, ‘And 
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thoy sent a messenger unto Joseph,” would havo been 
more literally translated, ‘‘And they commissioned 
[a messenger] unto Joseph,” the verb only occurring 
in the original. 3. Ww39 (mébhassér), properly ‘‘ one 
who brings tidings;” used of one bringing ill news 
in 1 Sam. iv. 17. 4. 1 (maggtdh), ‘‘an announcer, 

as in 2 Sam. xy. 13. 5. vy (tsir), ‘an ambassador,” 


as in Prov. xxv. 13; Isa. xviii. 2. 

In the New Testament the word ‘ messenger” 
regularly representa the Greck dyyeAoc—whenco the 
Latin angelus and English ‘‘angel "—in the several 
senses of the Hebrew ax above (1), except in 2 Cor, 


viii. 23, and Phil. ii. 25, where it represents the word 
dxderodog (apostolos), ‘‘ emissary,” not “apostle” in the 
technical sonse. 


MESSI’AH, in the Now Testament, Messrs, 
anointed; the same in Hebrow as Christ in tho Greek. 
[See eueiet A The two words are used together 
in the New Testament if way of explanation—‘‘ I 
know that Messias cometh, which is called Chnst” 
{John iv. 25; soo also John i. 41). Tho word 
“ Messiah” only occurs in Dan. ix. 25, 26, ‘‘ Messiah 
the prince.” Tho idca of anointing, in special ro- 
ference to the futuro Saviour, occurs, however, clse- 
where in the prophets, as Ps. ii. 2; xlv. 7; Ixxxiy. 
9; lxxxix. 38; cxxxii.; Isa. lxi. 1. Not only have 
‘* Messiah” and “‘ Christ” the same exact meaning, so 
that all the references to the latter in the New Testa- 
ment ally themselves to the language of Daniel, but 
they ally themselves also to tho wholo line of prophecy, 
from the first promise in Paradiso to the words of 
Malachi at the close of tho prophetic canon. Tho 
entire series of predictions combined to form in the 
minds of the Jews of our Lord's day that intense ex- 

ctation of a deliverer, to the fact of which secular 

istory bears its testimony as emphatically as the in- 
spired language of the Now Testament. Tho habit of 
describing this expected deliverer under the specific 
namo of ‘‘ the Messiah,” arose from the extreme revo- 
renco paid to the prophet Daniel, and was likewise 
promoted by the language of the Chaldeo paraphrases, 
which came into use after the return from tho Baby- 
lonish captivity. The extant copy contains tho word 
‘*Mossiah”’ in soyenty places where it docs not appear 
in the original—as, for instance, in Gen. xlix. 10, 
where it is the translation of ‘‘Shiloh.” [For a list 
of the places in which tho Targum has ‘‘ Messiah,” sco 
Buxtorf’s large ‘‘ Rabbinic Lexicon,” col. 1,268, &c.] 
To limit all the passages which hayo relation to the 
Messiah to those only which mention the title of the 
‘‘anointed,” as has sometimes been done, would be 
to confino attention to a question of terms instead of 
a question of things. The predictions of the Messiah 
zeal extend through the whole compass of inspired 
prophecy, and to all the personal el official marks 
of identity which were concentrated in the circum- 
stances and life of Jesus Christ. The question thus 
merges itself into tho consideration of prophecy in 
general. [See Prornecy.] 

There are, however, two portions of this evidence to 
which a short notice may suitably be given in this 
place—namely, tho Messianic psalms, and the Messianic 
predictions of Isaiah, Tho psalms specially quoted in 
the New Testament by its inspired writers as ecttin 
forth the work of the Messiah, and about tho reforence 
of which there can consequently be no doubt in any 
one who accepts the Divine authority of Scripture, are 
twenty-three—viz., Ps. ii., viii, xvi., xyili., xxii., 
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xxxii., xxxiv., xxxv., xl., xli, xlv., xlvii., lxvii., 
lxix., lxxviii., xci., xcvii., Cii., cix., CX., CXVU., CXVIL, 
cxxxii. Thero are a considerable number of others 
quoted with xelorence 4 Ene Rigdon of the Messiah 
and tho progress of his Gos y some Ds 
the codistiegaad Messianic oharatae of the ealae 
has been greatly extended. It has even been held 
—ns, for instance, by Chancellor Hyland, in his 
‘« Psalms Restored to Messiah ’’—that all the Psalms, 
without oxcoption, are Messianic. This view, pushed 
to its natural consequences, would exclude the human 
aspect of these compositions, and their references to 
actual events in progress at tho time of their com- 
position. 

When this point is reached, it becomes equally 
difficult to discover the universal point of reference 
to Christ, and to avoid the apparent reference to 
David and others of tho Pealm writers. This ex- 
treme view cannot, therefore, be maintained. In- 
deed, it loses sight of two principles ever to bo 
remembered in the interpretation of Scriptural pro- 
phecies. The first is, that the purpose of tho 
prophecy is moral. The prophets were, in fact, the 
religious preachers of the day; and their declara- 
tions, whether predictive or otherwise, were exactly 
rolated to the circumstances of the persons and the 
times. Thus alone does the character of the prophet, 
as culminating in the person of our Lord, stand 1n its 
right aspect ; and thus alono do we learn to maintain 
tho difference, which somo interpretations of prophecy 
have no small tendency to confound, between copeecy 
and history. The other principle is that which has 
been called the double fulfilment, as enunciated in 
Mr. Davison’s admirable work on prophecy. It is, that 
two consecutive deliverances wore constantly perceived 
by the prophets in tho same line of view, and that 
their language referred to both, somo point of detail 
specifying the first, while the elevation and grandeur 
of the whole points to the second. 

It is against the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah that 
the great effort of modern rationalism has been made. 
It is the principlo of this school that all supernatural 
elements are incredible, and that, therefore, there can 
havo boen no such thing as prophecy. The gratuitous 
assumption on which this view is grounded will be 
found to lie very deoply at the bottom of the common 
objections mado against the Messianic prophecies of 
Ieaiah. What has becn, with an unconscious touch of 
satiro, doscribed as the “‘highor criticism,” has wasted 
its strength in this direction. Two favourite theories 
have been held in regard to Isaiah—(1.) That thero 
were two writers of the name: tho Jewish prophet to 
whom the early part of the present book is ascribed ; 
and a later person, of tho samo name, who wrote tho 
latter portions. (2) That there was no such person as 
Isaiah at all; but that tho book is a kind of Jewish 
anthology, made up of fragmonts, without any his- 
torical authority about thom. ‘The violent efforts 
made to got ri of tho Messianic predictions, illus- 
trated by tho theories advanced relative to the fifty- 
third wie of Isaiah, may be taken as an illus- 
tration. The Jews, who have been followed by the 
modern rationalists, first conceived tho idea that there 
were to be two Messiahs: one who was to fail and die 
in his attempt to vindicate the national freedom; and a 


& | second, who was to conquer and reign. Then it was 


various] suggested that the lan of this chapter 
was fulfilled in Uzziah, or in iah himself, or in 
Hezekiah, or Josiah, or Cyrus, or Jeremiah; and 
when it was found impossible to adapt tho whole of 
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tho prophet’s language to correspo 

stances in any of ie supposed antitypes, the idea 
was started that the chapter referred to tho collec- 
tive Jowish people, whose present exile is described as 
a kind of vicarious bearing of the sins of tho Gentiles. 
These theories will not stand any serious investiga- 
tion. The wonderful minuteness of tho prediction, 
the unusual and papperentty contradictory character of 
some of the details, their actual accomplishment in 
the person of Jesus Christ, the unanimous admission 
of all the anciont Jewish fathers, as well as the un- 
broken testimony of the early Christian Church, carry 
& preponderating weight of evidence; while the dis- 
cord and contrariety of view entertained on tho other 
side only serve to illustrate the hopelessness as well 
as the wickedness of the attempt to place on any other 
brow the glorious crown of the Mossiah. 


MESSI'AS. [Seo Messtagz.] 
METALS. [See Mrmves anp Merats.] 


METE-YARD occurs in the authorised version 
only in Ley. xix. 35, where the Hebrew word is mV 5 


Sep 


nding circum- 


eptuagint, nérpo». It signifies a measure of indefi- 
nite length (see Gesenius). 

METH'EG-AM'MAH, the bridle of the mother-city. 
We read in 2 Sam. viii. 1, that ‘‘ David took Motheg- 
ammah out of the hand of tho Philistines.” Tho 
clause should have been rendered, ‘‘ David took tho 
bridle of the mother city (or metropolis) out of the 
hand of the Philistines; ” that is to say, he subdued 
their set Pale which was Gath. Several other ex- 
planations havo been suggested, but this seems the 
most probable. 


METHU’SAEL, man of God (Gesenius) ; the son of 
Mehujacl, and the father of Lamech (Gen. iv. 18]. 


METHU’SELAH, man of the dart (Gesenius); the 
son of Enoch, and the father of another Lamech, the 
father of Noah. He attaincd the ago of 969 years, 
the longest period to which human life is recorded to 
have extended, and died, according to the Hebrew 
chronology, in the year of the flood (Gen. v. 21—27]. 

MEU'NIN, most likely, persons belonging to Maon ; 
the namo of a family of tho Nethinims, who came 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel [Neh. vii. 52]. They 
are called ‘‘the children of Mehunim” in Ezra ii. 50. 
[See Mrenuniass. ] , 

ME’ZAHAB, waters of gold; the grandfather of 
Mehetabel [Gen. xxxvi. 39; 1 Chron. i. 50]. [Soe 
MEHETABEL.] 


MI’AMIN, from the right hand. 1. One of tho 
acl fue Parosh, bee 7 . Ky Re had cool bard a 
‘orei ife [Ezra x. 25]. 2. One of the priests who 
want ue with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem from Babylon 
(Neh. xii. 5). 

MIB’HAR, chosen; son of I 
David's valiant men [1 Chron. xi. 38]. 

MIB’SAM, fragrant. 1. A eon of Ishmael [Gen. 
xxv. 13; 1 n. i, 29). 2. A prince among the 
families of the Simeonites (1 Chron. iv. 25, 38]. 

MIBZAR, defence; a duke of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
42; 1 Chfon. i. 53). 

MICAH, who ts like Jehovah # The word has different 
forms in Hebrew. In our version it appears variously, 
as Micah, Micaiah, Micha, Michah, Michaiah; and 
there is considerable yariety even in regard to the 


same person. 


i, and one of 
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1. A man of Mount Ephraim, in the time of the 
Judges, Ho set up in his house an image, with its 
paraphernalia, which he had made, and consecrated 
one of his sons as priest (Judg. xvii. 1—5]. After- 
wards ho hired a Levite to be his priest (see Jona- 
THAN (1), ManassEx (2)], and Soceiiated is to be a 
great acquisition [va. 7—13]. Although he had thus an 
image aud a spurious priesthood, he only worshipped 
the God of Isracl. Soon after this, the Danite colo- 
nists, on their way northward to discover a settlement, 
came to the house of Micah, and induced his priest to 
join them, and carried offewith him the image and vest- 
ments. Micah remonstrated, but to no purpose, and 
was obliged to submit to the loss (chap. xviii.]. 2. A 
Reubenite, whoso great-grandson was taken into cap- 
tivity by Tiglath-pileser [1 Chron. v. 5]. 3. The eave 
son of Jonathan, the son of Saul (i Chron. viii. 34; ix. 
40], also written ‘‘ Micha.” 4. A Levite of the family of 
Asaph [1 Chron. ix.15]. 5. Ason of Uzziel, Amram’s 
brother, and therefore cousin to Moses [1 Chron. xxiii. 
20]; also written ‘‘Michah.” 6. The father of Abdon, 
or Achbor, who was a man of importance in the days of 
Josiah [2 Chron. xxxiv. 20], also written ‘ Michaiah.” 
7. One of tho “‘ minor prophets,” called ‘‘ the Moras- 
thite” (Jer. xxvi. 18; Micah i. 1], because he was a 
native of Moresheth-gath, a town in the kingdom of 
Judah. [See MoresHETH-caTu.] He prophesied in 
the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, being thus 
& younger contemporary of Isaiah, who prophesied not 
only in the days of the same kings, but in the days 
of Uzziah, tho father of Jotham {Micah i. 1 comp. with 
Isa. i. 1; vi. 1]. Certain of the elders of Judah, in 
the reign of Jehoiakim, are represented as quoting 
the prophecy contained in Micah iii, 12, and expressly 
referring it to the days of Hezekiah (Jor. xxvi. Li— 
19], during whose reign the prophet most probably 
collected and wroto out the substance of his prophetic 
teachings. No other information is givon regarding 
him. 

Mican, THE Book oF, though comparatively short, 
is distinguished for tho suey of its style, and also for 
tho importanco of its predictions. Attempts havo 
been made to arrango it in sections, each beginning 
with ‘‘hear;’’ but the book is not written on any such 

lan. According to the subject-matter, it may bo 
divided ag follows:—The first section [chap. i.) con- 
tains an announcement of cee ar t foretells 
the approaching downfall of the kingdom of tho ten 
tribes, and Scicchatioally declares that Judah also will 
be punished. The second section [chaps. ii., ili.] 
assigns the reason why the threatened punishment 
must be inflicted; declaring that all classes have gone 
astray, and assuring them that therefore they be 
visited with severe tokens of the Divine displeasure. 
Especially does the prophet blame tho unwillingness 
of the people to take reproof; and he sternly denounces 
the false prophets who encouraged them in their errors, 
and promised them and safety, while he was 
divinely commissioned to reprove and threaten them 
for their vices. Therefore, he repeats, Jerusalem 

be overthrown. The two chapters forming this sec- 
tion are closely connected, and must not be divided. 
Chap. ii. 12, 13 contains a en of the vain assu- 
rances of the false prophets referred to in chap. i. 
11 and chap. iii, 5—7; and in opposition to which 
the declarations of tho true REO R He unsparingly 
reprove sin, and announce its dreadful and now 1n- 
evitable consequences. The third section (chaps. iv., 
v.], is to tho effect that though the threatene calas 
mity cannot be avoided, yet ‘tin the last deys God 
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will interfere in behalf of his afflicted fore and 
both deliverance and reformation will be brought 
about. The opening words of this prediction (chap. iv. 
1—5] are repeated and argued from by Isaiah [Isa. 
ii, 2—5]. (See Isaran, Boox or.) It makes an- 
nouncements which only receive their complete fulfil- 
ment in the kingdom of the Messiah; yet there aro 
several distinct promises of the previous return of the 
Jews from captivity in Babylon, always, however, 
joined to the assuranco that there are oven greater 

lessings than the restoration in store forthem. In 
this section is to be found éhe rey important pre- 
diction that Bethlehem was destined to be the birth- 
place of the Messiah re v. ae: prophety which 
was ovyon thus understood by the Jewish Sanhedrim at 
the very time of its fulfilment, though not applied by 
them to Him who fulfilled it [Matt. ii. 6]. Other 
earlier and less important deliverances are foretold, as 
a pledge of this t one for the sake of which they 
wil be accomplished. The enemies of Judah will bo 
overthrown, and Judah will bo pu: from her spiri- 
tual enemies. The fourth section (chap. vi.) returns 
to the former subjoct, and contains an earnest expos- 
tulation with the people for their wickedness; they 
are reminded of God’s former kindness to his people, 
when he provided alike for their temporal ee pee 
and their spiritual instruction ; they are charged wi 
their sins and reproved for them; especially are they 
assured that the covenant blessings cannot be expected 
eo long as the conditions of the covenant are, on their 
sido, despised and broken. The fifth section [chap. 
vii. 1—6] contains a lamentation over the misery of 
the people, and especially over the sins which produce 
it. In ver. 7 a transition is made by tho prophet, 
who, despairing of the faithfulness of man, turns to 
God, and finds refuge and confidence in the Divino 
faithfulness and mercy; thus introducing the sixth 
and concluding section (vs. 8—20], in which is found 
an expression of prayerful confidence that God will 
ultimately fulfil is merciful promises so conde- 
ecendingly mado to their fathers. 

These subjects are handled by the prophet with 
gress earnestness of purpose and vigour of expression. 

requently he expresses himself in terms similar to 
those employed by his gifted contemporary Isaiah, 
who laboured in the same cause among the same 
people. The last three verses of tho book, wherein tho 
prophet gives vent to his own deep feclings, show how 
truly he had at heart the best interests of his fellow- 
countrymen, and how steadfast was his implicit faith 
in the Divine word. 


MICAI’AH, the son of Imlah, a prophet of Israel 
during the reign of Ahab, who appears often to have 
reproved tho sins of that king, and to havo threatened 
Divine acres against rem Kings xxii.8 ; 2 Chron. 
xviii. 7}. When Ahab induced Jehoshaphat to accom- 
pany him in an expedition to recover Haxhothtgilerd? 
the mercenary prophets, whom the king of Israel 
collected, promised success to the enterprise. But, on 


Jehoshaphat's wishing to consult a true prophot of ' 


Jehovah, Micaiah was sent for, though Ahab was at 
first unwilling to send for him, as he feared and hated 
him on account of his frequent denunciations. [Seo 
AHAB.) The messenger who went for the honest and 
intrepid prophet endeavoured to induco him to con- 
firm the favourable responses already given. And 
when Micaiah came he repeated tho samo favourable 
response—no doubt, with such a look, gesture, and 
accent, as made it abundantly evident to all that he 
spoke only in mockery and derision; but being ad- 
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jured to speak the truth, ho declared that the king’s . 
prophets were under the influence of a lying spirit, so 
that Ahab might go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead. 
The king, in anger, ordered him to be imprisoned 
till his return in peace, when the prophet reiterated 
tho doom of the angodly monarch, and appealed to 
all the people as witnesses [1 Kings xxu. 6—28; 
2 Chron. xviii. 5—27] This prophet is not again re-, 
ferred to. 

MICE, GoxtpEeNn. When the Philistines were 
plagued for detaining the ark of the Lord, their 
priests and diviners, among other things, advised the 
making of five golden mice, or images of mice, as an 
offering to God (1 Sam. vi. 4, 5]. Both here and in 
Isa. lxvi. 17 some have found allusions to idolatroug 
regard for the animal intended. Fiirat says the field 
mouse was consecrated and offered to certain o 
deities, and its flesh eaten at sacrificial meals. He 
refers to Varro [iii. 15] and the above texts; and adds 
that, by the magiang, the mouso was regarded as 8 
demoniacal animal (Plutarch, **Sympos.,” iv. 5, 2). 
According to this view, the golden mice were ignorantly 
offered as an oxpiation. Other writers confidently 
deny that there was any superstitious regard to mice 
so far as we know (Prof. Alexander on Isa. Ixvi. 17]. 
Possibly the images were made in accordance with a 
well-known superstitious practice which prevails even 
in Popish lands to this day—viz., to make offerings of 
representations of dise limbs and other causes of 
annoyance. These are known as ez votos, and the 
Philistines seem to have intended their images of 
emerods and mice as ex votos. Similar customs pre- 
vailed among tho ancient Greeks and Romans. [See 
Movsz.] 


MICHA, tho same as Micah. 1. A son of Mephi- 
bosheth, also called ‘‘Micah’’ [2 Sam. ix. 12; 1 Chron. 
ix. 40]. 2. A Levite who ‘‘scaled” with Nehemish 
Neh. x. 11). 3. The father of Mattaniah, a Levite 

Neh. xi. 17, 22]. He is also called ‘‘ Micah” and 
** Michaiah " (1 Chron. ix. 15; Neh. xii. 35]. 


MI'CHAEL, who te like God? (Gesenius). 1. The 
archangel, whose name occurs times in the 
Book of Daniel, onco in Jude, and once in the Apo- 
cal In Dan. x. 13, he is called ‘‘one of the 
chief princos;" in ver. 21, * pies prince;"" and in 
xil. 1, ‘‘the great prince which standeth up for the 
children of thy people.” By St. Jude he is designated 
‘* Michael the archangel ;” and as he is the only person 
to whom that title is given, it has been inferred that 
thero are not seven archangels, as tho Apocrypha 
{Tobit xii. 15] and tho rabbins represent, aa only 
one. Luther, and many of tho Reformers, maintained 
that Michael was none other than ‘‘the Angel of the 
covenant,” the ‘‘ Word” or Logos of St. John; and this 
view was upheld by Bishop Horsley in his sermon 
on Dan. iv. 17. It 18 still defended by some eminent 
scholars, and especially by Hengstenberg in his 
‘-Christology” [iv., 301], and in his ‘t Commentary on 
the Apocalypse” [i., 464]; but notwithstanding the 
very cogent arguments advanced in its favour, it is by 
no means compatible cither with the passage in Jude, 
or with that in the Revelation. Tho former passage 
especially implies that Michael was a created angel, 
and the jatter that he was at the head of the created 
angels, but evidently one of them (compare Mill on 
‘* Pantheistic Principles,” 2nd edition, p. 358}. From 
all that is said in the Scriptures ting Michael, 
wo gather that ho is superior to Gabriel (Dan. x. 13); 
that he is tho chief or prince of the heavenly hosts 
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(Rev. xii. 7]; and that he is the 
ple against their most determin 
ARCHANGEL. } 

2. The name of several persons who are but casually 
wentiuned in the Old Testament. (1.) Tho father of 
Sethur, one of the twelve spics [Numb. xiii. 13]. (2.) 
A Gadite, who dwelt in the land of Bashan {1 Chron. v. 
13). _(3.) Another person of the same tribe [1 Chron. 
vy. 14). (4.) A Levite [1 Chron. vi. 40]. (5.) A son 
of Izrahiah, of the tribo of Issachar {1 Chron. vii. 
} (6.) A Benjamite (1 Chron. viii. 16]. (7.) One 
of the captains of the thousands of Manasseh who 
helped David in his troubles mR Chron. xii. 20, 21]. 
(8.) The father of Omri, of the tribe of Issachar 
1 Chron. xxvii. 18]. pe) One of the seven sons of 

ehoshaphat, king of Israel [2 Chron. xxi. 2]. 10. 
The father of Zebadiah, mentioned among the persons 
who returned from Babylon [Ezra viii. 8h 


MI'CHAH, the same as Micah; the son of Uzziel 
{1 Chron. xxiv. 24]. ; 


MICHAT'AH. 1. [2 Kings xxii. 12.) [See Mican 
(6).] 2.°[Neh. xii. 35.) [See Mican (5).) 3. One 
of the priests who assisted at the dedication of the wall 
of Jerusalem after the captivity [Neh. xii. 41]. 4. 
The mother of Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 2]; also called 
“Maachah.” 5. One of the Levites sent out by 
Jehoshaphat to instruct tho people [2 Chron. xvil. 
7}. 6. The son of Gemariah, who rehearsed before 

princes the words of Jeremiah which Baruch had 
read [Jer. xxxvi. 11, 13]. 

MI'CHAL, a streamlet, or brook; tho younger 
daughter of Saul [1 Sam. xiv. 49], who loved David, 
and was given to him by her father, but only that she 
might be a snare to him [1 Sam. xviii. 19—21]. On 
becoming his wife, she was the means of preserving 
David from her father’s rage; for when Saul sent 
messengers to take him, she let him down through 
a window, and then. put an image in his bed, and 
feigned to the messengers that he was sick. They 
returned to Saul, but he commanded them to go back, 
when they rushed into the house, but found only the 
image, with a pillow of goat's-hair for his bolster ; and 
thus tho stratagem succeeded, for meanwhile David 
had escaped. Saul was greatly enraged; but Michal 
appeased him by saying that David had threatened to 
iil her {1 Sam. xix. 11—17]. Sevoral years passed 
away, and Michal, in the absence of David, was 
given to another man—Phalti, the son of Laish, of 
Gallim, a place supposed to have been situated near to 
Gibeah [xxv. 44]. After the death of Saul, David, 
who not forgotten Michal, demanded of Ish- 
bosheth, the son of Saul, that sho should be restored 
to him without delay. She was taken from her hus- 
band, who followed her weeping, and brought to 
David, who was then at Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 13—16]; 
but her affections had been alienated from David; and 
on the day of David's joy at the restoration of the ark, 
when “‘ he danced before the Lord with all his might, 
girded with a linen ephod,” sho looked out of the 
window of her apartment, and observing him in the 
midst of the procession, despised him in her heart 
{vi. 15, 16}. Kor was this all; for on David's return 
to bless his houschold, she met him with upbraid- 
ing words, pretending to be disgusted with his shame- 
less conduct; but David retorted in such a way as 
implied that there was no longer any sympathy be- 
tween them; and ‘Michal had no child to tho day 
of her death” (vs. 20—23]. According to Josephus 
(‘‘Antgq.,” vii. 4], she returned to her husband Phalti, 


rotector of God's 
foes (Dan. xii. 1]. 
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by whom sho had five sons; but that historian appears 
to have founded the assertion on 2 Sam. xxi. 8, where 
Michal is spoken of as the mother of fiyo sons, Somo, 
however, think that her name has been inserted there 
erroneously ‘for that of Merab; whilst the Jewish 
Targum on the passage ropresents her as the foster- 
mother of the five sons of Adriel, the husband of her 
sister Merab—a view of the case by no means im- 
probable. 


MICH’MAS, or MICH’MASH, perhaps treasury, or 
storehouse ; a town of Benjamin, a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, and now called Mukhmas. It is spoken 
of in connoction with Saul’s war with tho Philistines 
(1 Sam. xiii, 2—23; xiv. 5, 31], and also in an allusion 
to the Assyrian invasion [Isa. x. 28]. Its inhabitants 
returned from tho Saat (Ezra ii. 27; Neh. xi. 31; 
see also tho Apocryphal 1 Macc. ix. 73]. The ‘‘pas- 
sage of Michmash” was a pass or defilo near the placo 
(1 Sam. xiii. 23]. For references since the Biblical 
period, seo Reland [‘‘ Pal.,” 897]; Winer [‘‘ Realw.,” 
li. 92]; Robinson [‘ Bibl. Res.,”’1. 440]; Sepp [‘‘Jeru- 
salem,” ii. 18]. 


MICH’MASH, [See Micrsas.] 


MICH™METHAH, supposed to mean a place con- 
cealed, or a lurking place: in the Hebrew, it 1s written 
with the article, Hammichmethath, ‘‘the lurking place” 
(Josh. xvi. 6; xvii. 7]. There is no evidence to 
show whether it'was a town, or a mere local appel- 
lation. It was on the border line which del the 
lot of Ephraim from the western lot of Manasseh. 
There is some difficulty, however, in reconciling the 
two passages where the word occurs, as they stand 
in the authorised version. In the first of these, 
Michmethah seems to be upon the sea-coast, or near 
it; while, in the other, it is distinctly stated to 
be ‘‘ before Shechem.” Probably, we should trans- 
late Josh. xvi. 6, ‘‘the border went out towards the 
sea, Michmotha being on the north.” ‘There is also a 
difficulty, even with this translation, in damngniting 
the two accounts of the position of Michmethah, an 
hence some have thought that the name applies to two 
different places. Tho ancient versions do not help us. 
The Syriac, for example, has “ Maachath,” and omits 
all mention of Shecliem and Asher in Josh. xvii. i— 
‘‘And the border of the children of Manassch was 
from the border of Maachath, which is on the right 
hand of the inhabitants of in-tappuah.” Wo can 
hardly hope to clear up the obscurity [Keil on 
Joshua]. 

MICH’RI, saleable; a Benjamite, father of Uzzi 
{1 Chron. ix. 8]. 


MICH’TAM, a word found in tho titles of six 
Psalms [xvi., lvi., lvii., lviii., lix., lx.]. Our trans- 
lators have explained it in the margin, ‘‘ golden.” 
Gesenius supposes it is put for a word signifying 
‘‘ written ;” hence ‘‘a poem.” Several other explana- 
tions have been suggested; but nono aro more pro- 
bable than tho one wo first mentioned; and it is 
needless to occupy e with the discussion of mero 
conjectures. Most likely the later Jews gavo to this 
and some other words technical appellations, which 
were forgotten when the Temple services fell to tho 
ground. 

MID'DIN, measures, or extensions ; a city of Judah, 
one of the six in tho wilderness, and mrp sed to havo 
been in the vicinity of the Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 61]. 

MIDDLE GATE, a gate of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 
3}. It is supposed to havo been o gate in tho inner 
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MIDIAN—MILALAL 


wall, between the upper and lower portions of the 
city, and consequently at the foot of Zion. 


MIDTAN (called Mapran in the New Testament), 
strife. 1. A son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 
2, 4]. 2. Tho descendants of Midian, otherwise called 
Midianites. They were defeated by Hadad in the field 
of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35]. Thoy were early sagesed 
in merchandise, and to a company of them Joseph was 
sold [xxxvii. 28, 36]. They are somotimes called 
“Ishmeelites” [vs. 25, 27], probably in accordance 
with a popular mode of sp which prevailed [De- 
litzsch on Genesis; seo also IsHMAELITE]. Midian 
comes prominently forward in the time of Moses, who 
escaped to ‘‘ the land of Midian” when ho fled from 
Egypt (Exod. ii. 15). In Midian Moses married, and 
remaincd ey ears, during which time he fed the 
flocks of his Yiheigtlew fai. 16—22; iii. 1]. It is 
very apparent that the Midianites were a nomadic 
race, and settled in the Sinaitic peninsula. The lon 
experience of Moses in this rogion admirably fit 
him for his after life, when he returned to the same 
district at the head of all Israel. Some timo before 
tho ontry into Canaan, we find Midian referred to at 
the north-east of the Dead Sea; but as only ‘‘ the 
elders of Midian” are named, we learn nothing of 
their actual residence (Numb. xxii. 4, 7]. A_ little 
further on events are recorded which show that a 
Midianitish tribe dwelt in the vicinity, and by its 
idolatrous impurities polluted tho men of Israel [xxv. 
6—18]. In consequence of this, the whole tribo was 
assailed, and overthrown with great slaughter (xxxi. 
1—16]. Still later, the Midianites overran and op- 
pressed the Hebrews for seven ycars, but they were 
subdued and routed by Gideon [Judg. vi.—viii.]. 
‘‘Thus was Midian subdued beforo tho children of 
Israel, so that they lifted up their heads no more” 
[vili, 28). The name very seldom occurs after this, 
except with reference to ancient times. Tho land 
which they once possessed scems to have formed part 
of Edom (1 Kings xi. 18; compare ver. 15]. The name 
still lingered on in the time of Habakkuk [Hab. iii. 
7], as it had done in that of Isaiah (Isa. lx. 6]; but 
the original Midianites appear, indeed, to have “ lifted 
up their heads no more” after Gidoon so absolutely 
crushed them. The probability is that they left their 
ancient dwelling-places, and forced their way bodily 
into Palestine, where they were massacred, rather than 
expelled by the arms of Gideon. The memory of this 
terriblo overthrow was referred to as almost proverbial 
in after ages (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, &c.]. We have no faith 
in the attempts which have been made to idontify the 
Midianites of Scripture with names which occur in 
later writings, (See, however, Rosenmiillor’s ‘ Bibl. 
Geog.,”’ iii.; the reader should also consult tho article 
KeEnirEs. ] 


MID'‘IANITES. [See Mupian (2).] 


MIDIANI'TISH, of Midian (Numb. xxv, 6, 14, 15]; 
properly, a Midianitess. 


MIG’DAL-EL, tower of God; a town of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 38}, thought by many to be the samo as 
the ‘‘ Magdala”” of the New Testamont; “now a 
wretched little Mohammedan village called Mejdal, on 
the western shore of tho Lako of ennetiat between 
Capernaum and Tiberias” [Keil on Joshua; ‘Le 
Pays de l'Evangile,” by E. de Pressensé, 1864]. [See 
Magpaa.] As, however, the Arabic Mejdal is a 
common namo in Palestine, we must not bo too sure 
that Migdal-el and Mejdal, or Mojdcl, on the Sea of 


Tiberias, are the samo; there is, for example, a Mejdel- 
Kerum, between Safed and Accho, in fayour of which 
we might plead. On the whole, we prefer to leave the 
question undetermined. 

MIG’DAL-GAD, tower of Gad; a town of Judah, in 
the so-called ‘‘ yalley”’ or plain country [Josh, xv. 33, 
37]. The epithets ‘‘Gad” in this name, and ‘* El” in 
the p ing, are,no doubt, drawn from the mytho- 
logy of the old tribes of Canaan, who were acquainted 
with El as a Divine name, and had a deity called Gad. 
[Seo Gap (3) Migdal-gad is thought to be repre- 
sented by el-Mejdel, between Ashdod and Azhkelon 
[Van de Velde, ‘* Memoir,” 334]. 

MIG’DOL, a tower; probably tho Hebrew tranela- 
tion of a tian name se the case of its first mere 
rence; this, howevor, is not @ necessary supposition 
(Exod. xiv. 2; Numb. xxxiii. 7]. Between Migdol 
and the Red Sea the Israclites encampod before 
passing through the sea. It must have been towards 
the northern extremity of the sea, and near the 
western shore, but its exact site is unknown; neither 
can we determine whether it was a town, dr only a 
tower. Jeremiah and Ezekiel seem to refer to another 
Migdol [Jer. xliv. 1; xlvi. 14; Ezek. xxix. 10 (marg.); 
xxx, 6 (marg.)]. We think our translators acted 
wisely in leaving the references in Ezekiel as they 
have done; but those in Jeremiah certainly relate to 
a place so called. A good dea] has been written on 
the subject of this word, but no certainty whatever 
has been arrived at, except that a place called Mag- 
dolus is once or twice mentioned by ancient writers, as 
a few miles south of Pelusium. It is also im t to 
notice that there is a place called el-Muktala on the 
road from Cairo to Suez. Sir G. Wilkinson is atrongly 
inclined to think this the Migdol of Exodus [‘‘ Hand- 
book for Egypt’). The one nearer Pelusium has been 
thought to be that mentioned by Jeromiah. With this 
latter opinion we are disposed to concur, but we feel 
that there are strong objections to Sir G. Wilkinson's 
view [Keil and Delitzsch on Exod. xiy. 1], chiefly, 
however, owing to its distance from the sea. 


MIGHTY, Housz oF THE; a place near the wall of 
Jorusalem, mentioned by Nehemiah [Neh. iii. 16]. Its 
site is undetermined. 

MIG'RON, precipice; a place in Benjamin, where 
Saul waited with six hundred men [1 Sam. xiv. 2]. It 
is only mentioned again by Isaiah [ Isa. x. 28], where, 
indeed, the reference seoms to be to a different place. 
The Migron of Saul was near Gibcah; that of Isarah 
ap to have been between Aiath and Michmash, 
and therefore further north than the other. 


MI'JAMIN, the son of the right hand. 1. The head 
of the sixth course of priests constituted by David 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 9]. 2. One of the priests who sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah [Neh. x. 7]. 


MIK’LOTH, etaves. 1. The father of Shimeah 
1 Chron. viii. 32), and son of Jehiel, chief of the 
ibeonites [ix. 37, 38]. 2. A principal officer in the 
second course of David's army ti Chron. xxvii. 4j. 
MIKNETIAH, possession of the Lord; one of the 
parties appointed by David in charge of the ark, to 
whom also was assigned a part of the musical ser- 
vices on the occasion of bringing up the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom [1 Chron. xv. 18, 21]. © 
MIL’ALAT, eloquent; one of those who assisted in 
the musical services at the dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah [Neh. xii. 36]. 


MILCAH—MILLET. 


MIL'CAH, queen. 1. Deane of Haran and wife of 
Nahor, Abraham's brother (Gen. xi. 29]. A list of her 
children is given in Gen. xxii, 21,22. 2. A daughtor 
of Zelophehad [Numb. xxvi. 33; xxxvi. 11]. 


MIL'COM. [See Morocu.]} 


MIL'DEW. There are several passages in Scripture 
1 Kings viii. 37; 2 Chron. vi. 28; Amos iy. 9; 
. U. 17) in which mildew is spoken of in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ blast,” or the cold winds that some- 
times follow upon rain, and are so destructive to fruits 
Gen. xli. 6]. The association thus established is, no 
abt, peuseophical and correct; for though scientific 
writers have spoken of mildew as a disease ‘‘ which is 
believed by the vulgar to bo owing to fogs, dew, 
meteors, and noxious oxhalations, but in reality is 
caused by the ravages of parasitical fungi,” the euloae 
and the Scriptures are quite right; for fogs, damp, 
blight, and cold winds induce that diseased condition 
in fruit and grain which appears to be favourable to 
the development of the parasitical fungi. 


MILE, pa&coy; in Latin, mille uum, a * thou- 
sand paces”’ of five Roman feet each altopether! about 
140 yards less than an English statute mile {Matt. 
v. 41]. 


MILETUS, or MILETUM, a city of Asia Minor, a 
few miles from the coast of the ASgean Sea, near the 
mouth of the river Meander, and in the old Joe: 
of Caria. It was celebrated for a temple of Apollo, 
the ruins of which yet appear. It was the birthplace 
of Thales and Anaximander, and other distinguished 
men. Christianity was planted here by the apostles, 
and one of the bishops of tho Church was present at 
the Council of Niczea, in A.D. 325. Miletus is said to 
have once stood near the sea, but it is now several 
niles inland, owing to the filling up of the bay. There 
are ruins of an enormous theatre, of an aqueduct, 
of sundry temples, and of a Christian church. 
miserable little village, called Pablattia, occupics the 
site of the ancient city (Sir C. Fellows’ ‘‘ Travels in 
Asia Minor”]. Miletus is famous in history, but in | 
the New Testament its name only occurs a fow times. 
Here Paul met the elders of the church at Ephesus, | 
as he journeyed from Macedonia to Jerusalem {Acts 
xx. 15—38]; and here ho left Trophimus sick [2 Tim. 
iv. 20]. fee Conybeare and Hewson’s ‘‘ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul.) 

MILK. [See BuTTER. | 
MILL. The mill for grinding corn is a very ancient 
invention. Wo first read of it at the time of the 
Exodus [Exod. xi. 5], when the custom of employing 
women to turn it prevailed in Egypt, as it docs in tho 


East to this day. Tho Israelites ground the manna / 


in mills [Numb. xi. 8], and the millstone was 60 1m- ' 
portant an article of domestic use, that no one was 
allowed to take it in pledge [Deut. xxiv. 6]. Allusions 
to mills and millstones, and their use, are not un- 
frequent in Scripture; and somo of the references aro 
very interesting [Judg. ix. 53; xvi. 21; Job xli. 24; 
Eccles. xii. 3, 4; Isa. xlvii. 2; Lam. v. 13; Matt. 
xxiv. 41; Mark ix. 42; Rev. xviii. 21, 22). Tho oldest 
mention of flour is in Gen. xviii. 6; but read, which 
is made of,flour, or meal, is named in Gen. i. 19. 
Tho last-named passage is not conclusivo, because 
“bread” often stands for food in general. The former 
text shows that corn was either ground or pounded 
in Abrabam’s time. Tho Oriental mill consists of an 
upper and a nether millstone, as shown in the fol- 
lowing illustration. The stones are about two feet 
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across, and six inches thick. The lower stone is sta- 
tionary, and slightly rounded at the top. Tho upper 
stone 18 movable, and hollowed underneath, so as to 
fit upon the other; and it has a holo in the centro to 
receive the corn. This stone is revolved by means of 


Egyptian Handmill. 


a handle fixed upright near the side. The flour, of 
courso, comes out at the edges as the upper stone is 
turned ; and to reduce it to a proper degree of fineness, 
it may have to be ground over again, and cleaned b 
asievo. Existing specimens of e¢yptian bread, bot 
ancient and modern, show that the flour was often 


left very coarse. The grinders, as represented in tho 
following illustration of a modern Eastern hand- 
mill, are commonly women and servants; and, as in 


s 
‘ 


Eastern Handwill 


our Lord’s time, two women at opposite sides of tho 
mill may be seen seated, and taking thoir turn in 
causing tho stone to revolvo. Mills not very dissimilar 
were once used in these islands, and in many other 
parts of the world, from Lapland to Hindostan. 


MIL’LET. The Hebrew word jn3 (déchan) [Ezek. 


iv. 9] is identical with the dukhun of the Arabs, which 


is applied in the present day to one of the most uni- 
r really cultivated of their smaller corn-grasses, This 
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MILLO—MINES AND METALS. 


is the Panicum miliacewm of botanists, so called from 
its producing such a quantity of grain, as if one stalk 
bore a thousand seeds, It is chiefly grown for birds 
in Europe. Forskal gives the name of dochna to a 
species of holcus, and the Indian millet is a sorghum 
(8 aenlgate) Barth found the sorghum to bo the 


Millet. 


general grain of Nogrolant: although Holcus cernuus, 
. eaccharatus, and the red-seeded sorghum (S. rubens) 
are also cultivated. Spoke and Grant found durra or 
Kaffir corn (Andropogon sorghum), and the red-seedod 
sorghum, along their whole route. No panicum was 
cultivated. 


MIL’LO, a rampart (in Hebrew, with the article, 
Hammiillo, ‘‘ the Millo’’), 1. ‘‘The house of Millo,” at 
or near Shechem, may mean the family of Millo, in 
Judg. ix. 6,20. It may, howover, refer toa place. 2. 
‘The house of Millo,” in 2 Kings xii. 20 (margin 
‘* Beth-millo”’), clearly is the name of a place, where 
Joash was slain, and may bo the same as that simply 
called Millo. 3. Millo, or ‘‘ the Millo,” was at Jeru- 
salem, and scems to have been a citadel. In Mr. 
Lowin’s epHitcn, **Millo, in the time of David, was 
the citadel of Jebus, the High Town; and when the 
Low Town was added by Duvid, and a citadel built in 
it by Solomon, the fort of the Low Town was also called 
‘Millo,’ or, for distinction's sake, ‘ Millo in tho city of 
David’” [‘‘A Sketch of Jerusalom,” pp. 237, 256]. 
We cannot either discuss or record the conflicting 
opinions as to tho origin, position, &., of the Millo; 
and can only generally state that Millo simply meant 
the fort or citadcl, or, as we might say, ‘‘ the castle.” 
Some of the old writers thought it was a valley, that 
known as the ‘'yropoon [2 Sam, y. 9; 1 Kings ix. 15, 
24; xi. 27; 2 Chron, xxxii, 5], 


MILL'STONE. 1. 329 (rekhebh), the upper mill- 
stone, or “‘rider;” in German, der Laufer, 2. nm 


(récheh), ‘‘a millstone,” from its power of rubbing or 
bruising, which is only,used in the dual orn (réchayim), 
‘‘two millstones,” that is, a handmill. In the New 
Testament wo have piAog (mulos), ‘a millstone ; and 
purwva, “ mill”—properly, ‘‘ the pee of the mill 
(wodn, mulé). [Seo Mitt.) In Hey. xvui. 21, 22, 
we find ptdoe alone for tho millstone; but in Matt. 
xviii. 6 and the received text of Luke xvii. 2, we find 
it united with tho epithet dvede. MbdAo¢g dxxd¢ would, 
rimd facie, raean a millstone large enough to be turned 
iy an ass (dvoc, onos), instead of being managed by 
hand. But as onos is tho technical term for the upper 
millstone, it is probable that onikos is derived 
onos in this signification, and ought to be simply un- 
derstood and translated ‘‘an upper millstone.” The 
nether millstone, as well as the mill itself, is péAR. 
Another reading in Luke xvii. 2, and ono which Tis- 
chendorf and other modern critics prefer, is Ai@o¢ 
pudrcdc, ‘a millstone.” 


MINES anp METALS. The metals mentioned in 
our version of the Bible are brass or copper, gold, 
iron, lead, silver, and tin; tho word ‘‘steel” also 


occurs, but is, no doubt, an incorrect translation. To 
each of the metals a separate articlo is assigned in this 
work, and it will, therefore, not be n here to 


enter into the subject at great length. Gold and 
silver were elements of personal wealth as far back 
as the time of Abraham, and probably much earlier 
(Gen. xiii. 2]. Brass or copper was probably the first 
of tho metals used by man in the arts of peace and war, 
and iron followed soon after [Gen. iv. 22]. Brass, or 
rather bronzo, as an alloy of copper and tin, was very 
early invented; but the Hebrew language does not 
distinguish between copper and bronze. The pro- 
portions of copper and tin in Assyrian bronzes are 
not uniform. Tour specimens were analysed for Mr, 
Layard with the following results :— 


1, Copper, 89.51 ; Tin, 10.63 = 100.13. 
2. Copper, 89.85; Tin, 9.78 == 99.63, 
3. Copper, 88,37; Tin, 11.33== 99.70. 
4, Copper, 84.79 ; Tin, 14.10 = 93.99, 
[‘‘ Nineveh and Babylon,” 670. ] 


This gives an avo of nearly eight parts of copper 
to ah of tin. The beoabe of Egypt is also ecdabia ts 
a very high antiquity, and varies much in its propor- 
tions, so that we have eight parts of copper to two of 
tim; nine of copper to one of tin, &c. ther metals, 
as silver, sometimes enter into the composition. An- 
cient brass is known to havo been of different colours 
and values, some of it being spoken of as of worth 
equal to gold; thus, in Ezra [viii. 27], wo read of 
‘two vessels of fine co » precious as gold.” Here 
the Syriac has ‘‘ Corinthian brass,” of which we meet 
with such frequent meution in the classical authors 
(Pliny’a ‘‘ Nat. Hist.,” bk, xxxiv., chap. ii.]. 

Iron is not named aftor the time of Tubal-cain [Gen. 
iv. 22] until we come to Ley. xxvi. 19. It is men- 
tioned in Numbers, and several times in Deuteronomy. 
It is named again and again by Job. Thore is no doubt 
the iron was wrought by manual labour, and employed 
for a great variety of purposes. Welding must have 
been known, but no trace of casting appears. It was 
very different with brass, the casting of which is 
repeatedly indicated. Mr, Layard mentions a case in 
which bronze appears to have been cast upon iron 
{‘ Nino. and Bab.,"" 670). Lead was known to the 
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Israclites in Egypt, and 
nations, who used it especi 
for fastenings, &c. So the s [‘‘Nin. and 
Bab.,” 357 ; Bonomi’s ‘‘ Nin. and Pal.,” 438, 440], who, 
as Mr. Bonomi shows, employed gold, silver, copper, 
and lead in the form of inscri tablets. Silver was, 
at a very early period, a medium of exchange, and as 
such must have been more extensively employed than 
any other metal. It first comes before us in 
Abraham's timo [Gen. xiii, 2], and it eeems to have 
become the generic name for money, as the translators 
of our version have sometimes 3ndered the Hebrew | 
term. For religious and domestic articles of an orna- 
mental character, silyer was much employed, and, 
like gold and bronze, often elaborately wrought. Tin 
is named first in Numb. xxxi, 22, and again in Isa. i, 
25; Ezek. xxvii. 12, &c. Besides its use in making 
bronze, it has been found employed, like lead, in the 
colouring of bricks at Nineveh [‘‘ Nin. and Bab.,” 
166]. ith regard to steel, wo cannot say that it 
is certainly named in the Hebrew Bible; but the 
implement called ‘‘a steel,” for striking fire with a 
flint, has been found in Assyria, and the steel used by 
butchers for sharpening their knives is represented on 
Egyptian monuments. Wo read of a ‘‘file” in our 
translation (1 Sam. xiii. 21], but of its nature we 
know nothing. 

With regard to mines, and other sources of the 
different metals named in Scripture, much might be 
said if the space at our command permitted. Gold 
as mentioned in connection with Havilah and Ophir, 
but wo have no information either as to where these 
places were situated, or how the gold was obtained and 
wrought. There are places in Arabia and Africa 
where large quantities of gold are said to have been 
anciently obtained. The Nabateans of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, according to Strabo, had gold, silver, 
copper, andiron. It is very well known that copper 
was obtained by the Egyptians in the peninsula of 
Sinai, and that they had gold mines in close proxi- 
mity to their own land. Gold is meationed by ancient 
anlar. as found in larger or lesser quantities in 
almost every country. The samo might be said 
of silver and copper. Iron also was widely distri- 
buted, and has been found in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
Lead is found in Sardinia, Sinai, and Kurdis‘an, and 
even in Egypt. Tin appears to have been brought from 
Britain or India, or from both. [For a fuller 
account of the metals of antiquity and their sources, 
seo ‘' Journ. of Sac. Lit.” for January, 1862.] 

Upon the subject of mining we can speak with less 
contidance: Although several metals are found in 
Palestine, traces of mining are not extensivo; and 
such as aro met with there, and in tho peninsula, and 
in Egypt, do not indicate any such subterraneous 
works as aro executed in our day. With all their 
skill and industry, it is not clear that the mining ope- 
rations of Egypt and Assyria were remarkable. On 
the one hand, the demand for metals was less than it 
is now; in the next place, they appeared upon or near 
tho surface, where we either cannot find them, or find 
it hard to reach them ; but, abovo all, the stato of en- 
gineering science and other circumstances forbid us to 
suppose that the oldest mincs were at all to be com- 
pared with ours. It must be remembered also that 
tho raw material appears to have been collected from 
an immense surface, often by balf-savage tribes, who 
bartered it with the skilled nations of the world, for 
articles of ornament or luxury. The indications of 
mining, properly so called, are frequent in the later 
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nerally among ancient | classical writers, 
y in architectural works | Thoso in the Bible are b 
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and become fewer as we go back. 
} no means numerous, The 
Israelites were promised ‘‘a land whose stones were 
ircn,” and ‘* out of whose hills they might dig brass” 
(Deut. viii..9}]. Job enters so fully into the subject 
that it is evident he kad seen mining operations on 
& considerable scale, and regarded them as very 
astonishing [Job xxviii. 1—-11]. This passage shows 
that the smelting, as well as the mining, was 
known to Job [see Barnes on Job xxviii.]. In the 
majority of cases we must suppose that metals were 
procured from alluvial deposits, and from excavations 
of no great depth. Only when the vast quantities 
found upon or near the surface wore gathered, would 
mining, as wo understand it, be largely practised. 
[See Napier on ‘‘ Metal. of Bible;” Rey. R. St. J. 
Lyrwhitt in ‘‘ Vacation Tourists—in 1862-3,” p. 
335, &c.] 


MING'LED PE’OPLE. The Hebrew word 'erebh, 
thus translated in Jer. xxv. 20, 24, and Ezek. xxx. 5, 
scoms to describe forcign auxiliaries, unless, as some 
think, it means Arab tribes. It is difficult to say 
certainly how it should be translated. Dr. Henderson 
says, the word describes ‘‘the auxiliary troops who 
were collected from different nations and tribes, and 
served in the Egyptian army, together with such 
other foreigners as had settled in the country and 
intermartried with the natives. The term occurs 
first in Exod. xii. 38, in reference to the mingled mass 
which left Egypt with the Hebrews. Pharaoh-hophra, 
who reigned in the time of Jeremiah, was completely 
surrounded by foreign troops, which so ombittered tho 
native Egyptians against him as to occasion his over- 
throw " (On Jer. xxy. 20]. : 


MINTAMIN, from the right hand. 1. One of the 
Levites designated by Hezekiah to receive and dis- 
pense the offerings of the people [2 Chron. xxx. 51]. 
2. A priest, one of the chiefs of the fathers named in 
Neh. xii. 17. 3. A priest who assisted at tho dedica- 
tion « the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah [Neh. 
xii. 41], 

MINISTER. This word is a translation of sundry 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee terms, and is applied to 
various offices and officers, both religious and secular. 
As a verb, its usual meaning in the Old and New 
Testaments is ‘‘ to serve,’’ whatever the character of 
the service, including even the idea of ‘‘ supplying” 
with anything. As @ noun, it denotes ‘“‘one who 
serves,” whatever the nature of his duties. Tho forms 
‘‘ ministering,” ‘‘ ministration,” and ‘‘ ministry,” 
havo a like extended signification. In tho Old Testa- 
ment the noun ‘‘ minister” stands for the participle 
of a verb (shdrath, ‘to wait upon”); and in Chaldee it 
is once put for the participle of a verb (peach), which 
denotes any kind of servico or labour. The verb ‘to 
minister” not only stands for the verb shdrath, but for 
kihén (‘to perform the duties of a priest”). In 1 Chron. 
ix. 28, ‘‘ ministering” merely means servico or work, 
as ‘‘something done.” ‘‘ Ministry’ not only repre- 
sents the ‘‘ work ” and “service” of a priest, but tho 
means.(literally, ‘‘ hand”) by which something is done 

Numb. iv. 12, 47; 2 Chron. vii. 6; Hos. xii. 10]. 

n the New Testament, ‘‘a minister”’ stands for threo 
Greek words, meaning respectively a servant (diakonos), 
a subordinate AG a and a more public servant 
(leitourgos). None of these words necessarily imply o 
priestly character. The second and third of them is 
ap lied to magistrates (diakonos in Rom. xiii. 4 twice; 
and leitourgos in yer. 6 of the same chapter). Tho 
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other word (hupéretés) is pare Rigs translated 
‘* officer,” ‘‘ servant,” and ‘‘ minister.” Hence it is 
apparent that when the apostles wished to designate 
Christ's ministers, they used such words as were com- 
monly employed in descriptions of ordinary service. 
The verb ‘‘ to minister,” in the New Testament, repre- 
sents no fewer than nine Greck terms. There is but 
one of theso which, in a single text, indicates, by 
itself, that the service is a sacred one; the passage is 
Rom. xy. 16, where, in the phrase ‘ ministering the 
gospel of God,” the word ‘‘ ministering ” implies in 
the Greek that it was a holy dispensation of the 
Gospel to which the apostle was appointed. Tho 
variety in the application of the word ‘‘ minister,” 
and its related forms, is shown by passages like the 
following :—Matt. iv. 11; vill. 15; xx. 20, 28; Acts 
xiii. 2, 5; Rom. xiii. 6; Heb. i. 7; viti. 2, 6; 2 Peter 
i. 11. 


MIN'NI, of uncertain origin; a country named by 
Jeremiah (li. 27], betweon Ararat and Aschenaz. It 
is thought to havo been a province of Armenia, with 
which word it may be etymologically connected. Sir 
Hf. Rawlinson makes Van the capital, and says it was 
conquered by an Assyrian king. Tho le aro 
mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, and differ 
from the Minnzi of Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy. Jose- 
pbus has preserved a fragment of ‘‘ Nicholas of Da- 
mascus,” in which Minyas is mentioned as a province 
in the neighourhood of Mount Ararat, which is pro- 
bably the Minni of Jeremiah [Rosenmiller’s ‘‘ Bibl. 
Geogr. ;'' see, too, tho authorities referred to in the 
samo work, vol. i., pp. 148, 149 of the English transla- 
tion}. In tho Syriac Minni is translated ‘‘ Armenia,” 
with which gome have identified it. 


MEN'NITH, a word of obscure origin the name of 
an Ammonites town to which Jephthah pursued his 
enemics (Judg. xi. 33]. It is said by Jerome to 
have been four miles from Heshbon, on the way to 
Philadelphia. Ezekiel (xxvii. 17] speaks of Judah’s 
traffic with Tyre as including wheat of Minnith, from 
which wo may infer that tho place belonged to Judah, 
and was at that time fertilo and cultivated. Possibly, 
it may havo been at Mendjah, which is, however, 
somewhat more than six miles from Heshbon, towards 
the north-east. 


MIN’STREL, a player upon a harp or other stringed 
instrument [2 Kings iii. 14, 15). Tho effect of such 
music on the mind is often very soothing, and in this 
instance the tones of tho minstrel’s harp enabled 
Elisha to collect his thoughts, and thus prepared him 
to receivo the spirit of prophecy from tho Lord [com- 
nay 1 Sam. xvi. 23]. Professional mourners were 

ired on certain occasions Che ix. 17], and such were 
tho minstrels spoken of in Matt. ix. 23; but the word 
aiAnrac (aulétés), there used, means ‘‘ a flute-player.” 


MINT. The Greok word sCvoopov (héduoemon), 
which has becn thus translated, occurs in Mutt. xxiil. 
23 and Luke xi. 42; and it appears from these pas- 
sages that mint was, with other sweot herbs, tithed by 
the Jews. Tho Pharisees were rebuked by our Lord 
for the attention paid to these small taxes, while they 
neglected ‘‘ tho weightier matters of the Law” and 
*‘ the lovo of God.” The most common species of mint 
(ana of the Arabs) cultivated in Syria 1s the Mentha 
ejttiva, or tall red mint, which Russell mentions as one 
of the herbs grown in the gardens of Aleppo [‘‘ Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo,” i., p. 93]. Mentha sylvestris and M. 
sativa both grow wild, and hence fessor Royle 
appears to have confounded the former with the latter, 


when he quotes Russel] for its being cultivated in the 
gardens of Aleppo. It is probable that beth species 
yielded the varietics cultivated in Palestine, both in 
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olden and in modern times. The ancient Syriac 
version has nan’o; the modern Nestorian Syriac has 
na’ no, There is o Chaldee form, ninjah, and an Arabic 
na nd, 

MIPH'KAD, appointed place; one of the gates of 
Jerusalem [Neh. ni. 31]. © same word occurs in 
Ezek. xliii. 21, where it is translated ‘‘ tho appointed 

laco.” Some think it is what is now called tho 
olden Gate, in the east wall of tho Temple area, but 
this is uncertain. 


MIR’ACLES. The word, as it stands in the autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures, is the translation of two 
Greek words—évvapers (dunameis) and omeia (sémeia). 
The former is used by St. Mark [Mark ix. AS by St 
Luke [Acts xix. 11], and by St. Paul [1 Cor. xii. 10, 
28, 29; Gal. iii. 5; Heb. in. 4). The latter word is 
iBYSTIRDY used by St. John, and is translated in 
twelve places by “ miracles” in the Gospel and in 
threo places in the Revelation, It is also used and 
similarly translated in four passages of St. Luke’s 
Acts of the Apostles. There is, however, a third word 
never directly rendered by ‘‘ miracles,” but equally 
applied to the works of superhuman power, and deno- 
minated répara (terata). The three words are distir- 
guished by very specific variations in their meaning. 
Avvdaig (dunamis) denotes literally ‘‘ power” and 
‘‘ strength,” and describes the act with reference to 
its Divine agency. nyeiow (sémeion) denotes a sign, 
an act done in attestation of the authority and truth 
of tho person doing it, and consequently refers to the 
moral object of the miracle. Tepac (teras) denotes a 
prodigy, a wonder, something that excites astonish- 
ment. Both the latter words, unlike évvamue, have 
therefore reference not to the agency, but to the 
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tors; not to the person doing tho act, but to 
persons for whose sake the act is done. They 
represent, in short, the human side of the miracles 
in contrast to tho Divine side. Neither word neces- 
sarily involves the idca of a supernatural agency, 
since & sign may be given by man as well as by 
God, and wonders may only appear wonderful on 
account of our ignorance, just as a camera obscura 
may excite the astonishment of a savage ignorant of 
the principles and mode of its action. Accordingly, 
our Lord enumerates ‘‘signs and wonders ” among the 
apparatus of deceit belonging to false prophets [Matt. 
xxiv. 24]. It must not be supposed, howover, that 
the use of onyeta and ripara in the placo of dumapeic in- 
volvee tho least ambiguity as to the superhuman 
power exercised in tho miracle, since all three words 
are applied together to the same prodigious exhibition 
of Divine power. St. Luke uses them all in Acts ii. 
22, and St. Paul in Heb. ii. 4. The interchangeable 
uso of the words, according to the special point of view 
adopted, is further illustrated by the fact that St. 
Luke couples répara and onpeia in Acts vi. 8, and 
onpeta and duvapeic in Acts viii. 13. 

The doctrinal teaching of Scripture is in entire ac 
cordance with the natural meaning of the words. The 
reference to miracles, as the heaven-given attestations 
to the commission and authority of the wondor-worker, 
pervades so largely the whole teaching of Scripture, by 
direct assertion or by necessary inference, that illus- 
trative texts can a'one be given. Thus, our Lord ap- 
pealed to them—‘' The works that I do, thoy bear 
witness of me” [John v. 36]; ‘‘If Ido not the works 
of my Father, believe me not” [John x. 37; sec also 
xv. 24). Of the apostles in general, the same assertion 
is made by St. Paul—‘‘ God also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and with divers mira- 
cles” (Heb. 11. 4}. Miracles aro stated to havo been 
the means of convincing many of the Jews of our 
Lord’s commission as the Messiah—‘‘ Many believed in 
his name, when they saw the miracles which he did” 
[John ii. 23; see also vi. 14}. So Nicodemus said, 
“Thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him” (John iii. ayste ale iG ee 30). ve the chee 
way, the progress of the Gospel throug’ e preaching 
of The preci after Pentecost, is immediately con- 
nected with the miraculous signs which accompanied 
their ministry [sce Acts v. 12—16}. It is evident, 
therefore, that miracles constituted a test to which 
the Divine authority of our Lord and his apostles was 
deliberately submitted, and which were asserted to be 
wrought for this spocific purpose. The credibility of 
the miracles and the authority of the revelation accre- 
dited by them must consequently stand or fall toge- 
ther. Could miracles be disproved by either of the two 
alternative methods conccivably possiblo—either, that 
is, by disproving the facts in detail, or by proving 
the impossibility of a miracle at all—no standing 
point could remain short of tho total rejection of tho 
truth of Christianity. All the attempts made to deny 
the miracles, and yet to save out of the wreck some 
fragments of belief as if our Lord were a great and 
good man, although not a God incarnate; a benevolent 
and honest visionary, although not a divinely com- 
missioned Messiah—fall to the ground, for our Lord 
and his apostles deliberately appealed to miracles in 
proof of their office and character. Tho question 
admits of only three altornatives:—Either miracles 
were truly wrought by a supernatural power; or the 


asserted miracles consisted of natural effects, magni- 
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fied into the miraculous by the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the time; or, lastly, they were impositions 
upon men’s senses, artfully and wilfully contrived to 
convey the impression of a Divine attestation to tho 

retensions of a human impostor and his disciples. 

ow, the second of these alternatives is conclusively 
put on one side by two considerations. In the first 
place, the acts do not belong to that class of pheno- 
mena which appear miraculous to the ignorance of 
one age, but lose their miraculous aspect and be- 
come simply natural when measured by the more 
advanced scionco of a later age; for they lio as com- 
pletely beyond the sphere of natural causes now, as 
they did two thousand years ago. Tho progress of 
human knowledge has not made the slightest advanco 
towards resolving them into natural phenomena. Sup- 
posing the facts to be as stated in the inspired narra 
tive, our increased acquaintanco with tho order of 
nature only serves to increase the proof of their mira- 
culous character, since it limits the range within 
which such a natural solution can bo supposed to lie. 
Men are no more able to cure tho blind with a touch, 
to heal the paralytic with a word, to restore at will 
diseased members of the body to health, to raise the 
dead, or to still the winds and waves by a command, 
than they were in the days of our Lord, The ex- 
planation which would resolve the Scriptural miracles 
into natural effects ignorantly misunderstood, is there- 
fore not admissible. 

But, further, if the supposition could be enter- 
tained, in what aspect “AN it present our Lord and 
his claims to a Divine and authoritative commission ? 
Either our Lord himself shared the popular ignorance, 
or, being himself aware of the soiteke, he took ad- 
vantago of it for his own gain. In the first case, he 
could have been no more Divine than others; for if 
he shared their ignorance, ho must havo shared thcir 
nature. His claim to be a heaven-sent teacher must 
be repudiated, and the character of a self-deluded 
fanatic substituted in its place. In the second case, 
he was not deceived, but a deceiver, and the expla- 
nation only amounts to a slightly varied form of the 
third alternative—viz., that our blessed Lord was an 
impostor. The middle alternative being thus elimi- 
nated, we are reduced to a choice of the two others. . 
Either superhuman miracles were roally wrought by 
our Lord, or else the acts asserted to be miraculous were 
clever impositions upon men’s senses. In short, tho 
truth of the miracles and the authority of tho Chris- 
tianity accredited by them must stand or fall together. 
Wo thus seo the magnitude of the question involved 
in the discussion, and tho true nature of the issue. 

Threo principal lines of argument prosent them- 
selves, corresponding to three lines of objection; and 
within some onc of these, every detail of the discussion 
might bo arranged. The first answors to the question, 
whether the miracles were, as @ matter of fact, really 
wrought; and whether, if wrought, they admit of any 
other explanation short of a Divine operation. The 
second answors the question as to their d priori pro- 
bability, and is mainly moral. The third answers to 
the question of thoir possibility consistently with the 
order of the cosmos, and is mainly philosophical. It 
is not, of course, to be supposed that the same objector 
could consistently hold all three, since, if the facts 
were accepted as proved, the two other ob ections 
become absurd. But the three classes of objection 
have been held at different periods of the controversy. 
The first would evidently be the most natural plea to 
make, and it was eo made. It was only when over- 
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whelmed by the force of the historical proof that unbe- 
lievers in revelation took refuge in the others. Instead 
of arguing that the miracles of Scripture did not take 
place as a matter of fact, they found it easier to argue 
that they could not have taken place, and that the 
evidence for them, however apparently conclusive, 
must in some way be deceptive. We shall glance 
over the three lines of argument with as much rapidity 
as is consistent with conveying a fair account of the 
matter to the student. ‘ 

1. Now the miracles of our Lord claim to be his- 
torical facts, and as such they must be proved by the 
kind of evidence available for other mattera of his- 
torical fact. Their appropriate evidence is the testi- 
mony of credible witnesses. But, strictly speaking, 
no miracle can be the object of testimony, baselied th 
exercise of miraculous power, however palpable to the 
consciousness of the agent, is to the witnesses of the 
circumstance a matter of reasonable belief, and not a 
matter falling within the cognisance of the senses. 
The invisible force, which stands towards the act done 
in the relation of cause towards an effect, is neither 
perceptible to the eye, the ear, or the touch. For 
instance, when our Lord healed the man sick of the 
palsy at Capernaum, the senses of the s tors were 
competent to perceive the reality of the disease, to 
hear the command—‘' Rise, take up thy bed,. and 
walk ’—and to attest the reality of the cure which 
followed immediately on their utterance, when, before 
their eyes, the man took up his bed and walked. 
These three things wero matters cognisable by the 
senses, to the reality of which the Joh gn present 
were competent to bear positive and credible testi- 
mony. But the Divine power which constituted the 
connecting link between the command and the cure 
was not a thing cognisable by the senses, and which 
could be attested by them. ts reality could only be 
recognised by a conclusion of the mind. The conclu- 
sion was indeed necessary and irresistible; but still 
it stands on a different footing to the attestation of 
visible facts. In regard to the latter, the by-standers 
could assert positively that such and such outward 
acts took placo: for instance, that the man was 
crippled immediately before our Lord spake, and pos- 
sessed the full use of his limbs iaimedintaly after ho 
ken. But in regard to the power which 
wrought the miracle, they could only say that they 
believed it to be Divine, and leave the belief to be 
tested by the grounds on which it was formed. In 
regard to the one, they were competent to testify to 
the reality of a fact; in regard to the other, they could 
only testify to the reality of a conviction. The dif- 
ferer:ce between the two testimonies lies in this: men’s 
seuse3 have acquired no additional power since then, 
but mon’s minds have. 
Jews of our Lord’s day were as trustworthy witnesses 
to the reality of any outward fact as the oyes and ears 
of men of our own day can be. But their minds 
might not have been equally competent to ascertain 
the causes of what they witnessed. We might be 
quite prepared to accept their facts, and yet not to 
assent to ae hear ne onl tec object of a testi- 
mony is not, therefore, ctly speaking, the super- 
natural character of the sta perp ¥ but bey 
their circumstantial conditions. When these are once 
ascertained, we are not only as competent, but much 
more competent, to form an independent judgment for 
ourselves upon their miraculous or non-miraculous 
character, than were the immediate eye-witnesses of 
the events. 


The eyes and ears of the} be 
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That this distinction between testimony as to facts 
and conclusions as to causes is a just and neccesary 
one, may be seen by our familiar use of it in our own 
day. us, it has been most justly urged to check 
the superstitious credulity into which popular belief 
has threatened to fall respecting the follies of modern 
spiritualism. It is not long since certain writers 

ublished somo marvellous accounts of what they 
ted seen and heard at spiritual séances. So authentic 
was the narrative, and so marvellous seemed the phe- 
nomena, that the readers of these accounts uucon- 
sciously caught the excitement, evidently existing in 
the minds of the writers. y men, even of high 
character and reputation, were swept away by this 
contagious credulity. How can we disbelieve, was 


e| the argument, when we have the testimony of credible 


witnesses to effects which they themselves saw, or 
heard, or feltP It was justly replied that we were 
bound, on the principles of testimony, to accept the 
truth of the facts, but we were not bound to accept 
the truth of the conclusion they founded on them. 
We could not doubt that the writers really saw, and 
heard, and felt what they averred themselves to have 
seen, and heard, and felt; but we were quite free to 
decide for opreelves whether the effects narrated could 
only bo ascribed to spiritual manifestations, or whether 
they might not, with much greater probability, be 
ascribed to human He Dosa car ge imposing on 
the senses and excited feelings of the spectators. In 
like manner, we are bound to apply to the witnesses 
for the Scriptural miracles the same distinction we 
apply to the witnesses for modern spiritualism. We 
te to the eye-witnesses of the events in attestation 
of the facts that took place; and then, accepting the 
facts as proved by their testimony, we draw for our- 
selves the irresistible conclusion that the power by 
which they were wrought could only have been Divine. 
Professor Mansel, in the very valuable tractate on 
miracles contributed by him to ‘‘ Aids to Faith,” 
ap to demur to this line of argument; being 
influenced, probably, by the unfair use wh:oh has 
been made of it. ‘‘ Let us accept,” he says, “if wo 
— merely as a narrative of apparent sensible 
acts, the history of the cure of the blind and dumb 
demoniac, or of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate; 
but we cannot noe the same restriction upon the 
words of our Lord and of St. Peter, which ex- 
ressly assign the supernatural cause—‘ If I cast out 
evils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God 
is come unto you.’ ‘By the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth doth this man stand here before you 
whole.’ We have here, at least, a testimony reaching 
to the supernatural.” Doubtless, we have; and to one 
who already believes in revelation, the testimony will 
unanswerable. But what is its value in tho argu- 
ment with the sceptic? The testimony of our Lord 
and St. Peter is only conclusive on the supposition 
that they are trustworthy witnesses. But this is the 
very question in dispute; the sceptic uing that 
they aro not trustworthy, either because of ignorance, 
or of fanaticism, or of fraud. Their own testimouy 
cannot settle this question. Could it have done 80, 
miracles would have been unnecessary. Yet our Lord 
himself appealed from his own statements relative 
to his office to the tostimony of his miracles—* If I 
do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But 
if I do, though yo believe not me, believe the works” 
John x. 37, 38]. Miracles, therefore, being given for 
this purpose, the first thing is to ascertain the reality 
of the facts; the next, to find the agency by which they 
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can be explained. The one we accept on the evidence 
of the eye-witnesses ; the other we decide by the con- 
clusions of our own reason, 

The evidential force of the Scriptural miracles is 
thus perpetuated throughout all time, and only do- 
vives new strength from the progressive advancements 
of human deg It is not that wo inherit a 
belicf of the past, but that we form our own belief 
for the present. Were it conceivable that the circum- 
stances of the days of our Lord and his apostles could 
be repeated among ourselves, so far would their mira- 
culous acts be from losing their effect, that they would 
be accepted as miraculous with a far more definite and 
certain conviction by ourselves, than they were by the 
Jews of that day. For they entertained the belief in 
magical arts, and incantations, and dealings with evil 
uae and it was possible to refer the mighty acts of 

nist and his apostles to agencies of this kind. But 
this belief the more accurate knowledge of the nine- 
teenth cent: has utterly repudiated. We have 
learned to refer to known natural laws all those 
occult and mysterious forces which held the minds 
of other days in awe. scrutiny into the whole 
realm of Nature has proved that there exist neither 
secret powers nor physical laws, to which such works 
as are narrated in the New Testament Scriptures could 
ey be ascribed. We know that they must have 

n wrought either by natural laws, or through 
superpa interference; and as nothing approxi- 
mating to an adequate cause can be found in the one, 
we are shut a the explanation ane by the 
other. If the blind were restored to sight by a touch, 
and the dead raised by a word, such wonders must 
have been wrought by the immediate power of 
God—must have been miraculous. If the facts be 
correct, the conclusion is irresistible. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into the 
credibility of the facts. The evidence in the affirma- 
tive is so overwhelming, that, if these facts are re- 
i every fact of human history must roremcnad 

rejected likewise ; if this testimony be disbelieved, 
no human testimony can consistently be accepted. For 
the evidence is equally supplied by the friends and by 
the foes of Christianity. Shall it be said that the Jews 
of our Lord’s day in general were not competent to 
judge—to judge of what? Why, of the reality of 
certain outward and sensible facts. While we main- 
tain the distinction between the al pereae facts and the 
invisible cause, we do not want the testimony of the 
Jews, whether friends or foes, to the supernatura 

cy, but only to the natural facts. Hence all 
efforts to explain away the miracles, by referrin 
them to the superstitious ignoranco of the time, an 
its popular beliefs, are put out of court altogether, 
and have no standing pee in the question. We can 
leave the Jewish belief on one side. The question is, 
were the Jews competent witnesses of sensible facts— 
competent to ascertain whether a man was crippled 
one minute, and walking the next; blind one minute, 
and could see the next; riead one minute, and alive the 
next; and so on, rpg es the nature of the facts 
to be attested? It must be remembered, in the first 
a that modern descriptions of the Jews of our Lord's 

y 88 ignorant and uncivilised, blindly superstitious 
and credulous, are eye tad = rateds rach bse 
was an of activity and singular intellec 
ealtutese The ps by their dispersion, had been 
brought into contact with all the universities of the 
ancient world, and in an degree with that 
famous centre of learning, The inter- 
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course maintained between the le of the dis- 
ieee throughout the earth anare eir brethren of 
udea was so constant and intimate, that the learning 
of the foreign Jews must have reacted upon the intel- 
lectual state of the Jews in Jerusalem; as we know 
to have been the case from the history of St. Paul. 
Moreover, the Palestinian Jews were themselves closely 
connected with tho Grecian and Roman civilisations, 
especially with the Greek, as from its centre at An- 
tioch it spread its softening influonce over the manners, 
and corrupted the mo: of the Jewish youth. It 
was in this centre, and in pail Nagi of such wit- 
nesses a3 these, bitterly opposed to Christ and to his 
Sey aa and prepared to stop at no extremity of force 
or fraud to crush the religion of the Nazarone, that 
the New Testament miracles were enacted, publicly 
in the tent of day, and before the eyes of men in 
the Temple and streets of Jerusalem. @ presence of 
the ey and more educated classes is repeatedly 
asse in the inspired narrative. To pretend that 
such men as these, at such a time and such a place, 
were not competent to judge of the reality of certain 
outward sensible facts, is one of the most monstrous 
suppositions ever advanced. 
et both friends and foes unanimously attest that 
the facts took place as recorded. The testimony of 
friends is supplied in the evangelical narratives, and 
the publication of such narratives replete with cir- 
cumstantial detail during the very period and among 
the very populations where the ou are asserted to 
have been wrought, is in itself no slight proof of 
their reality. An immediate and disgraceful detection 
must otherwise have followed; but, instead of this, 
we are presented with the spectacle of rapid success 
and ever-advancing proselytism among those who, if 
the miracles never took place, must have known that 
the preachers of Christianity were declaring a tissue of 
false! . This pro was accomplished in the 
teeth of bitter enmity and of persecution pushed even 
to the death ; yet none of their enemies ever called 
into question the reality of the miraculous facts. 
They objected to their asserted agency, and endea- 
voured to explain them by collusion with evil spirits ; 
but in this mode of arguing they admitted the 
historical truth of the facts. Nor does it appear 
that, during the whole period covered by the inspired 
writings, any attempt was made to deny the won- 
drous works wrought by our Lord and his apostles. 
This reserve can oaly have sprung from the conscious- 


1 | ness that the facts themselves were so open, plain, and 


notorious, as to render contradiction impracticablo. 

If it should be replied that these assertions aro 
based upon the statement of Scripture, and are therc- 
fore involyed in the suspicion attached to tho 
historical credibility of Scripture itself, we fall back 
on another and independent line of testimony, to 
which no suspicion can possibly be attached. For wo 
are acquainted, to eome degree, with the writings of 
the primitive opponents of Stare such as 
Celsus, Julian, and vorphye It is admitted that 
they nover ventured to call into question the really. of 
the acts performed, comparatively near though thoy 
were to the times of their a Sranecar and 
consequently in a position of great advan or a 
thorough ecanination of them. Like the Jews them- 
selves, they added their positive although unconscious 
testimony to their historical truth when they referred 
them to magical arts, and endeavoured to establish an 


identity between them and the unworthy artifices 
aie which they pretended that Apollonius of Tyana, & 
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Cappadocian philosopher of the Christian era, who had |. 


adopted the system of ras, sought to establish 
his ascendancy over his superstitious coun en. 
During the ages which intervened between the time of 
Augustine and the period of the Reformation, religious 
thought ran into a direction diverse from apologetics, 
and the defenders of miracles did little more than 
answer the old objections with the old arguments with 
which the primitive Christian apologists had fur- 
nished them. Tho resolute efforts made by unbelief to 
get rid of the facts of the Scriptural miracles date 
principally from the seventeenth century or there- 
abouts. The denial of the miraculous is common to all 
modern infidelity, from its first great apostle, Spinoza, 
through the “accommodation” and ‘‘ naturalistic” 
theories of Germany, down to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
The accommodation theory supposes that our Lord, 
in the assumed power of working miracles, accommo- 
dated himself to the ignorance and superstitions of his 
times. The naturalistic theory amply resolyes the 
whole account into an exaggerated description of 
natural occurrences. It is, however, with one special 
form only of this unbelief that we are for the moment 
concerned—that which denies the reality of the facts. 
‘This denial was based on a comparison of the miracles 
of Christ with the miracles attributed by Tacitus to 
the Emperor Vespasian, and to Roman Catholic saints 
by their biographers, and in the assertion of their 
substantial identity. These objections were refuted 
by Bishop Douglas in his ‘‘Criteria,” and Leslie in 
his celebrated tract entitled ‘‘A Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists””—works apparently unknown 
to some modern writers of repute, who atill repro- 
duce the old difficulties, and pass over in absolute 
silence the conclusive solutions furnished by the 
learning and picty of our forefathers. Bishop Douglas 
lays down t criteria by which false miracles 
may be tested. They may be disbelieved if they lie 
under one or other of the following defects:—1. 
If the accounts of them were not published till 
long after the time when they were said to have 

performed. 2. If the report of them was pro- 
pagated only at a distance from the asserted scene of 
action. 3. If the circumstances were such that they 
might be suffered to without examination at the 
time and place whence the reports took their rise. 
Leslie has proposed four criteria in favour of the 
miracles of the Scriptures. These are in substance 
as follows:—1. It is required that the fact be such 
as men’s outward senses can judge of. 2. That it 
be performed publicly in the presence of witnosses. 
3. That there be memorials of it kept up in com- 
memoration of it, as the Christian Sebbat in com- 
memoration of the resurrection of our Lord. 4. That 
such memorials commence with the fact. There may 
be facts in favour of which these four marks cannot 
be found; but whatever has all the four cannot be 
false. How accurately all these s postive and negative 
criteria supply their combined testimony to the 
miracles of tho Scriptures will be seen in the slightest 
reference to the inspired narrative. How impossible 
it is to discover any spurious miracles authenticated 
by the samo tests, 18 ovidenced by the circumstance 
that Dr. Conyers Middleton searched for twenty years 
to find some pretended fact to which Leslie's four 
criteria could be applied, but searched in vain. 

2. The failure of these efforts on the part of Deism 
to discredit the facts of the Scriptural miracles led 
subsequent writers to adopt another form of attack, 
The miracles were asserted to bo unworthy of the 
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majesty and benevolence of God, and to be, in their 
own nature, end prior to all evidence, monstrous and 
incredible. The objections thus toek a moral aspect, 
and led to that moral view of the miracles which had 
been first adopted by Augustine, in disproof of the 
supposed analogy between the works of Christ and the 
impositions of Apollonius. Augustine pointed cut the 
benevolent intention of Christ's miracles, distinguish- 
ing them from acts performed for trivial and unworthy 
purposes. ‘The argument thus ensgeeist has been 
found capable of great extension. It has led to a closer 
study of the character of the Scriptural miracles, and 
of the circumstances under which they were wrought; 
and the study has been rich in results. It has yindi- 
cated the place held by miracles in the whole plan of 
the Divine revelation, and shown not only that, singly 
considered, they wore worthy of the wisdom, benero- 
lence, and power of God, but that the entire scheme of 
them commends itself in the highest d to our 
admiration, and is wonderfully accordant with the dic- 
tates of an enlightened consciousness. The antecedent 
probability of miracles is vindicated with singular force 
in the introductory chapter to Paley’s celebrated work 
on the ‘‘ Evidences,” a work which it is now the fashion 
unduly todepreciate. The gist of the argument is con- 
tained in the following paragraphs, and no substantial 
addition has been made to it on one side, nor has any- 
thing ever been said to invalidate it on the other:— 
what way can a revelation be made but by miracles? 
In none which we are able to conceive. Consequently, 
in whatever degree it is probable, or not very impro- 
bable, that a revelation should be communicated to 
mankind at all, in the same di is it probable, or 
not very improbable, that miracles should be wrought. 
Therefore, when miracles are related to have been 
wrought in the promulgating of a revelation manifestly 
wanted, and, if true, of inestimable value, the impro- 
bability which arises from the miraculous nature of 
the things related is not greater than the original im- 
robability that such a revelation should be im 
God.” Tho improbability ascribed to miracles by 
ume, and others of the same school, is ifestly 
artificial, not natural. The readiness of the human 
mind, in all ages of the world, to believe in the 
miraculous, even where the evidence has been insuffi- 
cient, conclusively proves that their occurrence is 
accordant with the expectations arising from an active 
belief in the existence of a God, Bah interference 
in the government of the world. 

Paley’s argument, as stated above in his own words, 
derives great confirmation from a general view of the 
whole series of supernatural acts recorded in the 
Scripture, The total number of recorded miracles is 
about one hundred, of which sixty belong to tho period 
of the Old Testament, and forty to the period of the 
Now. These forty are but illustrative instances of a 
vast number of similar works wrought at the first 
introduction of Christianity. An indefinite number of 
miraculous acts are recorded to have been wrought 
by our Lord at Jerusalem, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
other places (see Matt. xi. 21; John ii. 23), of which 
no specific account has been left us. Similarly the 
apostles wrought many wonderful works, respecting 
the exact number and details of which we ‘have no 
informatidn [see Acts vi. 8; xiv. 3; xix. 11; Heb. ii. 4]. 
The fact that it is impossible to mark any exact period 
in the history of the primitive Church when the power 
of working miracles ceased, suggests the true history of 
the matter. It was communicated by the apostles to 
those on whom they laid their hands, but, not being 
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perpetuated by any further succession, since the occa- 
sion for them had coased to exist, it camo to an end 
irregularly, as one by one these apostolically ordained 
men died out [1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29; Gal. iii. 5]. When 
itisfurther remembered that the forty recorded miracles 
of our Lord were wrought in a period of about three 
years, while thosixty recorded miracles of the Old Tes- 
tament are spread over a period of 3,500 years accord- 
ing to the ordinary chronology, or 5,000 years, accord- 
ing to the chronology of the Septuagint, it will be seen 
that the miracles of the New Testament period were 
more numerous, beyond all possible comparison, than 
those of the Old. The conclusion is well expressed by 
Rov. T. R. Birks, in his excellent chapter on miracles 
in tho “‘ Bible and Modern Thought,” that this very 
prominence of the miraculous evidences during tho 
period of the greatest light and information is itself a 
proof of their reality. ‘‘If alleged miracles are tho 
mere inventions of imposture, or the dreams of in- 
ventive fancy, we might reasonably infer that they 
would be ascribed most plentifully to poriods remote 
from historic knowledge, and nel ATS ag 
¥e come within the reign of authentic history, tested 
by collateral evidence and a well-defined chronology. 


On the other hand, if they are the real credentials of 


Divine messages, we should expect them to abound 
at marked eras of revelation, when there is some con- 
spicuous unfolding of the Divine will; and to be more 
sparingly exhibited in those intervals, whether earlier 
or later in time, when thore is merely a continuation 
of former degrees of light, and no sign of any new 
message from God to man. It will be plain, on tho 
least inquiry, that this latter character, and not the 
former, belongs to the whole series of miracles which 
the Bible records.” 

For the sixty miracles of the Old Testament history 
are very unequally distributed over the sage from 
the creation of man in Paradise to the time of 
Daniel. Between the Creation and the Deluge five 
or ax only are recorded. Between the Deluge and 
the Exodus three only occurred—the confusion of 
tongues at Babel, the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, and the dreams of Pharaoh. But then followed 
a period of different character. The chosen nation, 
sprung from the loins of Abraham, and cradled into 
national manhood in Egypt, was now to be called 
out, that it might definitely enter upon its t com- 
mission as the trustee of revealed truth for the world 
at large, and as the sacred race from whom should be 
born, in the fulness of time, the Messiah. It was 

, therefore, to impress at once upon the 
nation a sense of the majesty and supremacy of the 
God who called them, and to impress a fear of them 
upon other nations. ‘Tho Law received at Sinai needed 
its solemn authentications to fix it on the heart and 
conscience of a people still retaining the degrading 
effects of Egyptian slavery; nor could that revealed 
law be made honourable in the sight of the sur- 
rounding people except by putting honour on the 
chosen race in whose keeping it was deposited. The 
circumstances of the period from the Exodus to the 
settlement in Canaan were, therefore, extraordinary ; 
and the miracles accompanying it were, therefore, 
extrao likewise. The wondrous acts of this 
period were equally remarkable for their frequency, 
and for the solemnity and impressivenese of their 
character. ‘ 
test, so far as concerned the revealed dealings of God, 
extending from the Conquest to the days of Solomon ; 
and miracles again became unfrequent, twelve only 


Then followed a period of comparative’ 
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occurring during a lapse of five hundred years. The 
period from Solomon to the Captivity was one of 
national decay, in which the outward kingdom of 
God’s chosen people continued to decline in proportion 
as the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah was made 
increasingly prominent, There was danger, therefore, 
lest, according to the habits of heathenism, tho declin- 
ing greatness of the kingdom should be mistaken for 
some failure in the power of the God of tho nation; 
and lest, to the Jews themselves, tho darkening for- 
tunes of their race should throw doubt on the faithful- 
ness of God and the accomplishment of his promises 
to their forefathers. There was consequently occasion 
for some signal displays of power to avert these 
dangers, analogous to the chastising acts wherewith 
God vindicated his own character and power during 
the captivity of the ark in tho land of the Philistines 
in the days of Saul. Accordingly, between forty and 
fifty miracles are recorded in this period, culminatin 
in the miraculous events of Daniel’s history in 
Babylon, Then they ceased till the Gospel times, 
when the Son of God entered upon his personal work, 
and tho new powor of Christianity was brought into 
contact with the decaying elements of a world corrupted 
to its core. Tho miraculous signs now became more 
froquent than over, as became alike the dignity of our 
Lord's person, and the grander of the new dispensa- 
tion. ‘Thus, all down the history we find miracles 
lessened or multiplied according to the occasion, with 
an exact moral fitness worthy of all admiration. They 
are as far as possible removed from those arbitrar 
interpositions and acts of discordant caprice whic 
scepticism has ventured to call them. Moral con- 
gruity and harmonious design marks their occurrence 
trom first to last. 

3. It still remains to consider the argument against 
the natural possibility of miracles which constitutes 
the latest development of sceptical objection. It is 
an instructive illustration of the precariousness of all 
d priori argument that, so far as we know, the argu- 
ment was first used on the side of Christianity, as 
against the claim of heathen miracles, Minucius 
Felix denied the reality of miracles in the pagan 
world on the ground of the Nag bei impossibility of 
such supernatural events; and, indeed, among tho 
heathen, unless they were wrought by the agency of 
evil spirits, the physical impossibility must be ad- 
mitted to have existed. His words are singular :— 
‘‘If thoy were done, they were possible; becausa they 
were not possible, therefore they were not done ” (Que 
si essent facta, fierent ; quia fieri non possunt, ideo nec 
facta sunt) [‘‘ Octay.,” cap. xx.]. This plea constitutes 
the foundation of Humes famous argument nst 
miracles. ‘‘A miracle,” he urged, ‘‘1s a violation of 
the laws of Nature; and as a firm and unalterable ex- 
perienco has. established these laws, the proof against 
a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as com- 

lete as any argument from experience can possibly 
Bo imagined; and if so, it is an undeniable conse- 
quence, that it cannot be surmounted by any proof 
whatever derived from human testimony.” This argu- 
ment hag been critically examined so often, and has 
been so conclusively shown from several points of 
view to bea more petitio principii, a mere begging of 
tho question at issue, that we do not intend to repeat 
the process. Whether human experience docs untver- 
sally testify against the occurrence of a miracle, is but 
another mode of stating the question whether miracles 
have taken place or have not, which is the point at 
issue. But we must notice in passing, that Hume's 
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views, in this celebrated essay, gave occasion to Dr. law and n 
He phenomena may 


Campbell’s masterly dissertation on miracles. 


shows that the evidence drawn from human testimony | 


is not derived from experience, and that general uni- 
formity of experience in favour of a fact is not a proof 
against its being reversed in any particular instance. 
In the words of Leland, ‘‘ The proof arising from ex- 

rience amounts to no more than this, that we learn 

om it what is conformable to the ordinary course of 
things; but we cannot learn from it that it is impos- 
rible that things should happen in any particular 
instance contrary to that course: andif it be possible, 
there is place for testimony. When, also, Hume talks 
of uniform experience, ho supposes the very thing in 
question, because, by his own acknowledgment, man- 
kind i all ages have believed that miracles have been 
wrought.” 

Modern rationalism has added nothing to the sub- 
stance of Hume's argumont, although it has modified 
its form. It is now stated thus—‘‘In an age of 
physical research like the present, all highly cultivated 
minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed, 
more or less, the lessons of the inductive Drei etl 
and have, at least in some measure, learned to appre- 
hend the grand foundation-conception of universal 
law—to recognise the impossibility even of any two 
material atoms subsisting together without a deter- 
minate relation; of any action of the one or the other, 
whether of equilibrium or of motion, without reference 
to a physical cause; of any modification whatsoever 
in the existing conditions of material agents, unless 
through the movable operation of a series of externally 
impressed, consequences, following in some necessary 
chain of orderly connection, however imperfectly 
known to us" [‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” p. 133]. Pro- 
fessor Mansel, in combating this view, quotes the 
eloquent words of Fichte, as containing the most 
forcible illustration of the doctrine—‘‘ Let us imagine, 
for instance, this grain of sand lying some few feet 
further inland than it actually does: then must the 
storm-wind thet drove it from the sca-shore have been 
stronger than it actually was; then must the pre- 
ceding state of the atmosphere, by which the wind 
was occasioned and its degree of strength determined, 
have been different from what it actually was, and 
the previous changes that gave rise to this particular 
weather; and so on. We must suppose a different 
temperature from that which really existed, and a 
different constitution of the bodies which influenced 
this temperature. The fortility or barrenness of 
countries, the duration of the life of man, depend 
unquestionably, in a great degree, upon temperature. 
How can you know, sinco it is not given us to pene- 
trate the arcana of Nature, and it is thorefore allow- 
able to speak of ibilities—how can you know that 
in such a state of the weather as we have been, sup- 
posing, in order to carry this grain of sand a few 
yards further, some ancestor of yours might not have 
perished from hunger, or cold, or heat, long before 
the birth of that son from whom you aro descended ; 
that thus you might never have been at all; and all 
that you have ever done, and all that you ever hope 
to do in this world, must havo been hindered, in order 
that a grain of sand might lie in a different place >” 
Professor Mansel then shows how the adoption of 
another indepondent element reduces all this tissuo of 
speculation to a practical absurdity :—“ Suppose that 
the grain of sand, instead of being carried to its 
present position by the wind, has been placed there by 


@ man,” Ho concludes, ‘‘ The most rigid prevalence of 


sequence among purely material 
admitted without apprehension 
y the firmest believer in miracles, so long as that 
uence is so interpreted as to leave room for a power 
sudispentabis to moral obligation, and to reli- 
gious belief—the power of free will in man.” 

A false concoption of the meaning of the word 
‘“law” lies at the bottom of all the alleged difficulties 
in this direction. The philosophical use of the term 
has become so familiar that men have forgotten that 
the word is only used in a modification of its true and 
original sense, and is, in its application to scientific 
knowledge, a word of second intention, as it is logically 
termed—that is, having a technical, and not a primary, 
meaning. The word “law,” properly understood, im- 
plies a regulation laid down by an ig in authority ; 
either by writing, as in statute law, or by prescription, 
as in common law. It is in all cases the act of intelli- 
gent will, and involves some uniform mode of action in 
the obedience of the governed, or in the inistration 
of the governor. In this sense a believer in a moral 
Governor of the world may still describe the course of 
Nature by the word “law,” to express the uniformity 
characteristic of the physical order of the world. No 
Christian is concerned to call into question the regu- 
larity with which the course of Nature is thus main- 
tained. If it were not regular, human action would 
become impracticable, because, if the outward con- 
ditions of our life were capriciously uncertain, wo 
should not know how to act, or for what. For the 
same reason miracles would themselves become im- 
possible, since where no order existed, no perceptible 
exception to order could exist. Whatever definition of 
a miracle we adopt, the idea of something which 
attracts attention, Nciaaas it is different to ordin 
experience, is essential to the et notion; but if 
there were no uniformity, there could be no perceptible 
variation. We therefore hold to the full the uniform 
action of natural laws. We may even go further, and 
admit that from similar causes similar effects have 
ever followed, and will ever follow. Hence, when wo 
find an extraordinary work done, in the words of 
Bishop Conybeare, .‘‘ above the natural powers of 
any visible agent, or evidently not produced by it” 
{‘ Nature, &c., of Miracles”), we at onco infer that 
& cause dissimilar to what is ordinarily exercised is 
at work to produce tho dissimilar effect. Accordingly, 
Christianity itself apy be proved to be miraculous 
by this argument. it were simply human, as the 
infidel believes, the mere expression of men's reli- 
gious consciousness, we ask why it is that Chris- 
tianity took its rise at one place only, and at one time 
only, and among one people only? When, therefore, 
we describe the operations of God in Nature by tho 
term ‘‘ laws,” we denote by it the constancy and regu- 
larity of God's action. ere is, however, a further 
notion of authority and strength involved, because we 
are unable to break or change these laws, and must 
submit to them in our daily conduct, just as we submit 
to the civil laws of the government under which we 
live. In this sense, therefore, there is great proprie 
in the word; for they are the laws or rules by vhick 
God regulates our physical and moral life. But God 
is not restrained by laws which he himself makes : they 
bind us, but not him. Inthe autocracy of the Creator 
over the creatures he has called into being, it would be 
blasphemy to suppose that God loses for a moment the 
absolute om of his own volition to maintain, or 
to change, or to nd, or to modify his creatures 
just as he will. © bonds can be placed on the 
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absolute and unconditioned Deity, He can own no 
law but the sovereignty of his own will and the perfect 
attributes of his own self-oxistont nature. 

But tho infidel carries his notion much beyond this. 
Ifo endows tho uniform succession of secondary causes 
and effects with independent force and strength. Ho 
conceives of them as owning no control but to them- 
selves; as being themselves absolute; as having tho 
necessity of a fate; as being tho supremo forces to 
which all existenco is subject. It is really a confusion 
of ideas to say that euch a system binds God down to 
natural laws; for, in truth, it destroys God altogether. 
It puta the action of the creature into the of 
tho Creator. It amounts ipso facto to a denial of tho 
personality of a supreme Being, since he is no longer 
supreme when his absolute will is limited by laws. It 

uces such conception of God as alono remains to a 
level below that of tho human personality; for the 
individual man has power not indeed to change laws, 
but almost indefinitely to modify their effects, as in 
the instance of the grain of sand. If Nature acts upon 
us, we react on Naturo on every side, and conse- 
quently assert for ourselves a power of controlling and 
varying events which, on the hypothesis now under 
review, is refused to God. Todeny with a great show 
of philosophical argument the possibility of miracles, 
is really to deny tho existence of God, although, un- 
fortunately, the apparent show of reason hides from 
men’s eyes the reality of a conclusion from which, 
presented to them in all its naked enormity, they 
would perhaps shrink in alarm. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject into those 
details which crowd upon the mind while we write. 
The apparently conclusive argumont of the rationalist 
is indeed full of fallacies—a shattered armour, admit- 
ting the blow of the sword at every crevice. It forgets 
that the cosmos of which wo form a part, is composed 
of separate circles of existence, each with its experi- 
crea) laws; and that as man is constantly breaking 
through the circles below him, so his own circle of 
expericuce may bo crossed by the action of other 
beings of higher order than himsolf. It overlooks the 
irregularities of Nature, its ceaseless variations, its 
infinitely modified combinations, and the reciprocal 
action of natural laws that onter into the complex 
whole. It arrogates to his own little experience to be 
the measure of the experience of the universe, It is 
inconsisteut even with an enlightened theism, and 
points not doubtfully to tho dreary and cheerless 
ubyss of an absolute infidelity. 

The object of this article has been not to unravel all 
tho intricacies of the philosophical argument, but to 
show that thero neither is nor can be any @ priori 
conclusion competent to shake for a moment the strong 
foundations of the positive evidences. Tho Christian, 
unmoved by the storms of controversy, may still turn 
in unshaken faith ‘' to those vivid pictures which our 
sacred story portrays of the personal power of the in- 
carnate God visibly ruling his creation ; and may hear 
through them the present voice of Him who spake on 
the waters—‘ Bo of good cheer; it is I; not 
afraid.’ ” 

MIRIAM, rebellion; but this is doubtful: it is the 
original form of the New Testament Mary. 1, Tho 
sister of Moses and Aaron. Although thus immediately 
related to the t lawgiver and first high priest of 
the chosen people, we know but little comparatively of 
Miriam’s personal history. We first meet with her in 
Exod. ii. 4, 7, whero she is described as assisting her 
mother in executing her design for the protection and 
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preservation of the infant Moses from the cruel edict 
of Pharaoh. Sho watched from a distance the ark 
of bulrushes in which the child was laid among the 
flags of the Nilc, and, on its discovery by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, came forward and voluntcered to find a 
nurse for the infant, wh» vas theroupon entrusted to 
his own mother [Exod. ii. 8]. From tho part sho 
took on this occasion it is evident that Miriam was 
many years older than Moses, Sho next appears in 
tho, sacred narrative as leading tho chorus of praise 
by which the women glorified God for the overthrow 
of Pharaoh and his host (Exod. ii. 20, 21]. She is 
hero described as ‘‘ Miriam the prophetess;” but 
whether the sacred ode which was sung on this occa- 
sion was her composition, is not stuted. During tho 
subsequent wanderings in the wilderness, Miriam, with 
her brother, betrayed o spirit of jealousy and insubor- 
dination towards Moses, for which she was sternly 
rebuked by God during a special manifestation of the 
Divine presence [Numb. xii.]. As a punishment God 
afflicted her with leprosy, which was only removed at 
the special intercession of Moses and Aaron. Nothing 
more of Miriam's history is recorded except her death, 
which took place at Kadesh [Numb. xx. 1], whero 
also she was buried. 2. A descendant of Ezra, of the 
tribe of Judah, named in 1 Chron. iy. 17. 

MIB’MA, deceit; | Benjamite, son of Shaharaim 
{1 Chron. viii. 10). 

MIR’ROR. [See Guass, Looxive-cuass.] 

MIS'GAB, high place; a word not unfrequently 
translated, but once left as a proper namo of a place 
in Moab ve xlviii. 1]. Nothing whatever is known 
of it, and the ancient versions do not help us, 


MISHAEL, who ts as God? 1. A son of Uzziel, and 
cousin to Moses [Exod. vi. 22; Lev. x. 4]. He and 
his brother Elzaphan removed the dead bodies of Nadab 
and Abihu from the sanctuary. [See ABrHU, NADAB. ] 
2. One of Danicl’s companions [Dan. i. 6, 7, 11, 19; 
ii. 17], better known as Meshach, tho namo which he 
received at Babylon. [See MesHacn.] 3. One of 
those who stood at the left hand of Ezra when he read 
the Book of the Law to the peoplo [Neh. vill. 4]. 


MISH’AL [Josh. xix. 26; xxi. 30]. [Seo Masmat.] 


MISH’AM, perhaps madman ; son of Elpaal, a Ben- 
jamite, mentioned in 1 Chron. viii. 12, 

MISH’EAL. [See MasHat.} 

MISH’MA, hearing. 1. One of tho sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chron. i. 30]. 2. One of the descend- 
ants of Simeon [1 Chron. iv. 25]. 

MISHMAN’NAH, /utness; a Gadite warrior who 
joined David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. 10]. 

MISH’RAITES, the descendants of Caleb, and 
described as one of the families of Kirjath-jearim 
[1 Chron. ii. 53). 

MISPERETH, 2 story; one of those who returned 
from the captivity with Zerubbabel [Neh. vii. 7]. 

MISREPHOTH-MA'IM, properly, burnings of waters; 
but whether hot springs, or mineral springs, or some- 
thing elso, is unknown. Our translators think it may 
refer to salt pits (Josh. xi. 8; xui. 6]. Whatever is 
meant, the allusion 1s to some locality in the north of 
Palestine. Various explanations are mentioned by 
Keil, who thinks a place for smelting is intended (On 
Josh. xi. 8]. A place called Musherifeh, on the north 
border of the plain of Acre, is supposed by Thomson 
to be Misrephoth-maim [‘‘ Land and Book,” pt. ii., xv. 
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Tho truth is, we have nothing but conjecture as to the 
position of the place. 

MITE (Aexréy, lepton), a small (literally, ‘‘ pecled” 
coin. It ee nie atten a ar pi e st Ti : 
{Luke xii. 59]. (See Fartuina.] An Attic mite is 
generally considered equivalent to .116, and a Roma: 

rans, after the reign of Augustus, to .46875 of an 
glish farthing. [Sco Monry.] 

MITH’CAH, sweetness; an encampment of the 
Hebrews in the wilderness [Numb, xxxiii, 28]. The 
name is supposed to refer to a fountain or pool of 
‘« sweet water,’ as Marah was applied to water that 
was bitter; but nothing is known of the site. 


MITH'NITE, the term by which Joshaphat is 
designated in 1 Chron. xi. 43, but whence derived is 
uncertain. 


MITH’REDATH, given by Mithra. 1. The trea- 
surer of Cyrus, king of Persia, who had charge of the 
sacred vessels of the Temple, and handed them over by 
the king's command to Sheshbazzar, ‘‘ the prince of 
Judah” [Ezra i. 8]. 2. Ono of the Persians who en- 
deavoured to induco Artaxerxes to stop the rebuilding 
of the Temple [Ezra iv. 7). 


MI'TRE. Tho Hebrew name for this form of head- 
dress denotes that it was primarily something wrapped 
round the head, like a turban. It was appointed to be 
worn by the high priests of the Jews. It had placed 
upon ita Benes plate, bearing the words ‘‘ Holiness 
to the Lord” (Exod. xxviii. 36—38]. Tho mitre itself 
was made of fine linen [xxxix. 28—31], and was worn 
on official occasions [ Lev. viii. 9; xvi. 4; Zech. iii. 5]. 
It was evidently a sign of honour and dignity, and is 
associated with the crown in Ezek. xxi. 26 (here the 
word translated ‘‘diadem"’ is that which is elsewhere 
rendered ‘‘ mitre’). We cannot determine what was 
the original form of the mitro; by some it is supposed 
to have been like a tiara, and by others to have been 
merely a fillet or head-band. In the time of Josephus 
it was a rather complicated cap or turban [‘ Antiq.,” 
iii. 7], and the name was given to the head-dress worn 
by ordinary priests [Winer, ‘‘ Realw.,” i. 504]. [Seo 

EAD-DRESS. ] 

MITYLE'NE, the principal town of the island of 
Lesbos, lying off the western coast of Asia Minor. 
The modern town is called Castro; and the name of 
pies is extended to the whole of tho island. St. 
Paul touched at Mitylene on his route from Mace- 
donia to Jerusalem facts xx. 14]. At that timo it 
was @ place of some splendour and importance. 
Vitruvius, the architect, says it was magnificently and 
legen y built, but not well situated. Horaco, Lucan, 
Cicero, Strabo, and other classic authors, all speak of 
its beauty; but at present the remains of the ancient 
city are scanty. @ surrounding country is pic- 
koreans The actual trade of the place is not con- 
siderablo, and the harbour is neglected. It is subject 
to tho Turkish government; but tho population is 
mostly Greek, and superstitious. Tho date of the 
intreddehiaa of Christianity is unknown; but there 
was a church there in the fifth century. (Allen’s 
“Dead Sea,” &c., vol. i.; Murray’s ‘‘ Hand-book for 
tho East ;” Conybeare and Howson's ‘ Life, &c., of 
8t. Paul.”} 


MIX’'ED MUL'TITUDE, the same as the MINGLED 
PEOPLE [which see]. 

MY'ZAR, Tue Hitz, a mountain mentioned in Ps, 
xiii. 6, but whether by its proper name is unknown, It 
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may be a poetical designation, signifying ‘‘ the little 
aoohtainad the Syriac, Greek, and Latin translate 
it. Thoro is a Meear at tho south-western summit of 
Gilboa, and south of Little Hermon. 

MIZ'PAH or MIZ’PEH, a wutch-tower; a name 
applied to several lofty or prominent sites, or to locali- 
ties in their vicinity. 1. The placo where Jacob and 
Taban made a covenant, and which was also called 
Galeed and Jegar-sahadutha (Gen. xxxi. 44—19]. 
The same place is mentioned elsowhere [Judg. x. 17; 
xi, 11, 29]. In the verse last referred to, it 1s called 
“ Mizpeh of Gilead,” because it was in Gilead, east of 
the Jordan. {Compare Judg. xx. 1, 3; xxi. 1, 5, 8, 
where a es is named, which some identify with 
that of Gilead.] In the Apocryphal book 1 Mace. v. 35, 

i ia called ‘‘Maspha.” 2, Mizpeh of Moab is 
mentioned in 1 Sam. xxii. 3, as tho place where David 
committed his parents to the king of Moab. 3. Tho 
‘land of Mizpeh” seems to have been under Hermon, 
and in the occupation of the Hivites [Josh. xi. 3]. 4. 
The ‘valley of Mizpeh” was, perhaps, the same as 
No. 3,and in any case was in the same region [Josh. xi. 
8}. 5. Mizpeh of Judah is reckoned among the towns 
of the valley or plain country [Josh. xv, 38]. It has 
been identified with Tell es-Safiyeh (otherwise called 
Alba-specula and Blanche-garde), twenty miles or 60 
to the south-west of Jerusalem [Van de Velde’s 
‘‘Memoir,” p. 335]. 6. Mizpeh of Benjamin is, un- 
doubtedly, the most celebrated place of the name, and 
is repeatedly referred to from the time of Joshua 
downwards {Josh. xviii. 26]. As already indicated, 
the Mizpeh of Judg. xx. 1, 3; xxi. 1, 5, 8, is by some 
identified with Mizpeh No. 1; but an examination of 
the chapters shows that the transactions recorded took 
place in the lot of Benjamin; aud it would be un- 
reasonable to imagine that the rendezvous of Israel 
should be at Mizpeh of Gilead, for an enterprise which 
called them in a far different direction. Its central 
and commanding position fitted it for a meoting-place, 
and hence we find Samuel collecting all Israel here on 
two occasions [1 Sam. vii. 5—12; x. 17]; and it was 
one of the places where he exercised his office of 
judge [1 Sam. vii. 16). A recent tourist thus records 
& visit to this famous eminence :—‘‘ This morning wo 
went out by the Damascus gate to visit the highest 

int in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; it is called 

ebi-Samwil, and is aituated 500 feet above the plain 
of Gibeon. Nebi-Samwil appcars to have been the 
ancient Mizpeh of Samuel, where Saul was anointed 
king ; it was consequently one of the great religious 
centres of ancient Israel: before the erection of the 
Temple. At two leagues from Jerusalem, the hills 
me moro cheerful; and this fine morning they 
rominded us of the Alps of Switzerland. We arrived 
at the top at half-past nine. The viow is admirable. 
To the south-west is Jerusalem, with its towers and 
minarets; to the west, the plains of Sharon, the tower 
of Ramleh, and the sands which die away into tho 
sea. The Meditorranean {seas hog dazzled sight 
only as a silver thread. around us were piled the 
hills now growing green ; far away to the east stands 
out the bluc mountain-chain of Moab, At the foot of 
the hill were to be seen the famous defiles committed 
to tho rdianship of Benjamin” [De Pressensé’s 
‘ Pays de )’Evangile,” 1864). ae was rebuilt by 
King Asa [1 Kings xy. 221). Here Gedaliah lived after 
the tall of Jerusalem, and here he was slain (Jer. xl. 
6—15; xli.1—7]. Some of the inhabitants returned 
from the captivity (Neh. iii. 7,15,19). In Apoc.1 Mace. 
11. 46, it is called ‘‘ Maspha” (Robinson’s ‘' Bibl. Res.,”” 
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i, 460 ; Stewart's ‘* Tent and Khan,” p, 351]. Nebi- 
Samwil is a few miles north-west of 7 em; but, 
although regarded as h by Robinson and others, 
ite claum is uted by Shafat, which is four or five 
miles north of Jerusalem [Sepp’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” &c., 
i, 6). The opinion of Dean Stanley is that Mizpeh 
is Scopus, which is still nearer to Jerusalem than 
Shafat (‘‘ Sin. and Pal.,” 222). 


MIZ'PAR [Ezra ii. 2]. [Seo MisperEtn.] 
MIZ'PEH, (See Mizpart.] 


MIZRATM. The derivation of this word is very 
uncertain. In the Hebrew Scriptures it is the regular 
name for Egypt. In the English version it only 
appears as the name of one of the sons of Ham, whose 
descendants are supposed to have peopled Egypt (Gen. 
x.6]. [See Eoyrr. } 


_MIZZAH, of doubtful dorivation; it may mean 
either despondency or joy: one of the sons of, Reuel, 
Esau’s son, and a duke of Edom [Gen. xxxvi. 18, 17; 
1 Chron. i. 37). 


MNASON, remembrancer ; a Christian disciple, a 
native of Cyprus, who accompanied Paul and his 
companions from Czsarea to Jerusalem, and } 
them in his house there [Acts xxi. 16]. Nothing 
further is known concerning him; nor 1s he again 
mentioned in the sacred narrative. 


MO'AB, a word of disputed meaning, but most pro- 
bably it denotes longed for, with reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which it arose. 1. The son of Lot 
by his own daughter, born after the overthrow of the 
aties of the plain (Gen. xix. 37], 2, The descendants 
of Moab, otherwise called Moabites. 3. The land of 
Moab, or the country of the Moabites (Jer. xlviii. 33]. 

The boundaries of Moab varied at different intervals, 
bat it may generally be described as the region lying 
to the east of the Dead Sea, and of the Lower Jordan. 
The southern portion seems to be the so-called field 
or wilderness of Moab (Deut. ii. 8], The mountains 
of Abarim, or of Moab, lay along the eide towards the 
Dead Sea ; and the plains of Moab were in the north, 
near the Jordan. In the field of Moab the Midianites 
were defeated by Hadad ieee xxxvi. 35]; and in 
the plains of Moab the lites encamped before 
entering Palestino [Numb. xxii. 1). From part of 
the country the Emims had been expelled by the 
Moabite occupants [Deut. ii, 9—11]. The northern 
limit may then have reached to the brook Jabbok ; 
but by an invasion of the Amorites, tho border of 
Moab was pushed back northwards to the Arnon 
(Numb. xxi. 13—16]. The Amorites wore in their 
turn expelled by Israel, and their territory fell to 
the lot of Reuben and of Gad [Numb. xxi. 21—25; 
Deut. iii. 12, 16; Josh. xiii. 15—28]. The actual 
possessions of Moab were left intact by the tribcs 
of Israel, notwithstanding the ungenerous behaviour 
of the people [Deut. ii. 8, 9]. e Arnon remained 
the border of Moab in Jephthah’s time [Judg. xi. 
18}. During Israel’s encampment in the plains of 
Moab, the remarkable series of events with which 

stands connected took place [Numb. xxii.— 
xxiv.].” One of the mischiefs arising from proximity 
to i Moab was, that licentious practices were 
introduced into Ierael, as well as the obscene pagan- 
ism for which Moab was infamous, and in which the 
Midianites also were involved [Numb. xxv. 1—5, 17, 
18}. After the death of Joshua, perhaps great! ears, 
the Moabites, under Eglon, subjected the Hebrews 
to bondage for eighteen years (Judg. iii. 12—30]. 


Tho Book of Ruth shows an Israclitish connection 
with Moab, and other Scriptures indicate something 
similar [1 Chron. iv. 22; viii. 8]. This connection 
sometimes led to idolatrous practices (ude. x. 6], In 
the reign of Saul the Moabites were harassed by the 
Hebrews [1 Sam. xiv. 47]. David was at one time 
friendly with them [1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4), but afterwards 
made them tributary [2 Sam. vii. 2, 12]. Solomon 
married Moabite wives, and practised the idolatry of 
the land [1 Kings xi. 1, 7]. Moab seems to have been 
ruled over by Israel till Ahab’s reign, when it revolted 
2 Kings i. 1; iii. 4, 6), but was overcome in battle 
vs. 6—25], though probably not made tributary again. 
The Moabites seem, indeed, to have rallied, and to have 
oxtended their teritories, but they were threatened by 
the prophets, who predicted their final overthrow [Isa. 
xy., xvi.; Jer. xlviii.; Ezek. xxv. 8—11). Le oemeny 
of the prophecies upon Moab, and their fulfilment, see 
Keith’s ‘‘ Evidence of Prophecy.’’"] From the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar they seem to have been under foreign 
domination, and eventually they disappear altogether 
from history. A modern writer says: ‘‘The land of 
Moab was remarkably fertile. So much grain was 
raised in the plains, that when a scarcity prevailed in 
the neighbouring country of Palestine, its inhabitants 
repairod hither [Ruth i. 1]. It was also rich in wine 
and fruit (Isa. xvi. 8-10], and in numerous herds of 
sheep [2 Kings iii. 4]. The northern part of the country, 
which reverted to the Moabites after the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel, is now called Belkaa, and is 
still the finest pasturo land of Syria. The southern 
portion, or Moab Proper, bears at present the designa- 
tion of Karak, or Korak, from the town of that name.” 
In modern times tho country has been found difficult 
to traverse, owing to various causes, but chiefly tho 
state and character of its population. Burckhardt, 
Seetzen, Volney, and others have, however, visited it, 
and shown that it abounds in objects of t interest. 
‘The wholo of the plains are covered with the sites of 
towns, on every eminence or spot convenient for the 
construction of one; and as the land is capable of rich 
cultivation, there can be no doubt that the country, 
now 80 deserted, once presented a continued picture of 
plenty and fertility” wh and Mangles’ “Travels,” 

. 378], ‘* The most fertile and populous province in 

urope,” say the authors just quoted, ‘‘ especially any 
situated in the interior of a country, like Moab, 1s not 
covered so thickly with towns as Moab is plentiful in 
ruins, deserted and desolate though it now be. Burck- 
hardt enumerates about fifty ruined sites within its 
boundaries, many of them extensive. In general they 
are a broken-down and undistinguishable mass of 
ruins, and many of them have not been closely in- 
spected. But in some instances there are the remains 
of temples, sepulchral monuments, the ruins of edifices 
constructed of bat large stones,» tracks of hanging 
peer entire columns lying on the ground, threo 

eet in diameter, and fragments of smaller columns, 
and many cisterns cut out of the rock. But not one of 
the ancient cities of Moab exists as tenanted by man.” 


Moas, FIELD oF. We sup this phrase, in Gen. 
xxxvi. 33, to refer more particularly to the east and 
south of Moab, or tho wilderness of Moab; but in 
Ruth i. 6, the same Hebrew phrase is translated 
“country of Moab,” perhaps as a general designation 
of the territory. By somo it is regarded as the same 
as the plains of Moab [eee Numb. xxi. 20 (margin)]. 

Moas, Prarns oF, a valley at tho north end of the 
Dead Sea, and on the east of the Jordan. It had be- 
longed to Moab, but was soized by the Amorites, and, 
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after thoir defeat, was allotted to the tribe of Reuben. 
Here the Israelites encamped before crossing the 
Jordan (Numb, xxii. 1; xxxiii. 48—50]. 

Moas, WILDERNESS OF, in Deut. ii. 8, refers to the 
district, south and east of Moab, through which the 
Israelites passed on their way to Canaan. The refer- 
ence in Numb. xxi. 11 seems to be to the northern part 
of the wilderness of Moab. 


MOABI'TE, a descendant of Moab, or an inhabitant 
of the country s0 called [Deut. xxiii, 3; Neh. xiii. 1]. 
In 1 Kings xi. 1, the Hebrow word is feminine. 


MOABI'TESS, the feminine of the preceding word 
[Ruth i. 22; ii. 2; 2 Chron. xxiv. 26]. 


MOADI’AH [Neh. xii. 17]. [Soe Maapraz.] 


MOLA'DAH, prolific. This is the name of a town 
in tho south of Judah. Dr. Robinson identifies it 
with el-Milh, and his opinion has been extensively 
adopted [‘' Bibl. Res.,” 1i. 201; Wilton’s ‘‘ Negeb,”’ 
e 109, &c.]. Moladah is about twenty miles south of 

ebron, and exhibits traces of considerable buildings. 
Although allotted to Judah (Josh. xv. 26], it was 
transferred to Simeon [Josh, xix. 2; 1 Chron. iv. 28]. 
It was inhabited after the captivity [Neh. xi. 26]. It 
is supposed to be the Malatha of Josephus [‘*‘ Antiq.,”” 
xviii. 8), and it is mentionod by other ancient writers 

Reland, ‘‘ Pal.,” 885]. Tho name corresponds with 
at of the Babylonian goddess Mylitta, and Furst 
thinks it was dedicated to her. This is not altogether 
improbable, as the place existed before the settlement 
of the tribes of Israel. 


MOLE. This well-known animal, represented in 
the following illustration, 80 remarkable for its sub- 
terranean life, its hair softer than finest silk, the 
smallness of its eyes, and the mounds of earth that it 


casts up, is ropudiated, under the name of nv:A (tin- 
shemeth), in Lov, xi. 30, a8 unclean. The Oriental 
mole differs from the European species inasmuch as 
it has no oyes, and is hence called ashath in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, ‘an animal which has no eyes.” It 
is two spans in length, has a large, thick, round head, 
and two small openings for the ears; its four teeth 
are always strongly visible, and it has no tail, The 
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term used in Isa. ii. 20, mive “em? (lachpor péroth)— 
or, according to some readings, chéphor pérath, chaphar 
pérsth—ia probably the same as the Arabic furul, 
‘© mouse,” plural arch and means “digging mico” 


> 


or *“ moles. 
MO’LECH. [See Morocu.] 


MOLID, leginning; a son of Abishur, of the 
family of Jerahmeel, included in the genealogical list 
of 1 Chron. ii. [ver. 29]. 


MO'LOCH, otherwise called Molech, Malcham, and 
Milcom. In all its forms, tho name conveys the 
idea of a ruler or king, nnd was applied to the god of 
fire to which children were devo It was an Am- 
monite idol, and is first mentioned in Leviticus in con- 
nection with its cruel rites [Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 2—3). 
Solomon fell into this idolatry [1 Kings xi. 5, 7, 33], 
and it seems to have been continued down to Josiah’s 
days [2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13]. The same worship is 
mentioned by Amos [v. 26; compare Acts vii. 45) by 
Zephaniah [1. 5], and by Jeremiah [xxxul. 35]. It is 
also refe: to without the namo of the idol [Deut. 
xii, 31; xviii. 10; 2 Kings xvi. 3; xvii. 17; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 3; Ezek. xxiii. 3. Similar worship was ren- 
dered to Baal, or to Molech under the name of Baal 
[Jer. xix. 5]. A very great deal has been written 
about this idol, and on some points much difference of 
opinion has been expressed. ‘‘ Moloch was an old 

anaanitish idol, called by the Phamicians and Car- 
thaginians Melkarth, Baal-melech, Malcom, and other 
such names, and related to Baal; a sun-god wor- 
shi , like Kronos and Saturn, by the sucrifice of 
children. It was 24 ee by a brazen statue, 
which was hollow, and capable of being heated, and 
formed with a bull's head, and with arms stretched 
out to receive the children to be sacrificed” [Keil 
and Delitzsch on '‘ The Pentateuch,” noto 
upon Ley. xvii. 21}. There is very Little 
doubt that, under various names, this idol 
was worshipped by many tribes in and 
around Palestine, that the Phoenicians 
honoured’ it, and that it was venerated at 
C. ‘Carthage, and her Remains,” 
- Davis ; Selden, ‘‘ De Diis Syris,” 
i. 6; Movers’ ‘ Phoenizer,” vol. i.; 
Herzog’s ‘* Realencyklop.,” ix. 714]. Most 
writers admit that the worship of Moloch 
was not always of necessity accompanied 
by human sacrifices, and that some of the 
Scripture texts which refer to the worship 
may not require us to believe that all who 
were deyoted to the idol were actually 
sacrificed ; but it is indubitable that this 
barbarity came to be a recognised practico 
wherever Moloch was venerated and by 
whatevername. Koil and Delitzsch, in tho 
passage from which we have quoted, go on 
to say: ‘‘ From the time of Ahaz children 
were slain at Jerusalem in the valley of 
Ben-Hinnom, and then sacrificed by being 
m laid in the heated arms and burned [2 Kings 
xxi, 10; xvi. 3; xvii. 17; xxi, 6; Jor. xxxii.- 35; 
Iizok. xvi. 20, 21; xx. 31; comparo Ps. evi. 37, 38). 
Now, although this offering of children in the yalley 
of Ben-Hinnom is called ‘a slaughtering’ by Ezekiel 
(xvi. 21], and a ‘burning in the fire’ by Jeromiah 
(vii. 31]; and although, in tho times of tho later kings, 
children were actually given up to Moloch and burned 
as slain-offerings, eyen among the Israelites, it by 10 


means follows from this, that ‘ passing through to 
Moloch,’ or ‘passing through the fire,’ or ‘ ing 
through the fire to Moloch’ (2 Kings xxiii. 10], sig- 
nifed slaughtering and burning with fire, though 
this has been almost unanimously assumed since the 
time of Clericus. But, according to the unanimous 
explanation of tho rabbins, fathers, and earlier theo- 
logians, ‘causing to pass through the fire’ denoted 
primarily going through the fire without burning; a 
februation or purification through fire, by which the 
children were consecrated to Mcloch: a kind of fire- 
baptiam, which preceded the sacrificing, and was per- 
formed, pacticularly in olden time, without actual 
sacrificing, or slaying, and burning.” These writers 
beliove that the children were not slain and burned till 
the reign of Ahaz; but we confess that we are not in- 
clined to take so humane a view, ospeci when we 
look at the human eacrifices which pertained to the 
same worship wherever it was established—a fact 
which points to their very early introduction. The 
offering of living victims was probably the climax of 
enormity in connection with this systom, and it is said 
that Tophet, whero it was to be witnessed, was so 
named from the beating of drums to drown the shrieks 
and groans of those who were burned to death. The 
same place was called the Valley of Hinnom, and the 
horrible associations connected with it led to both 
Tophet and Gehenna (‘valley of Hinnom”) being 
adopted as names and symbols of future torment. 
Jahn says that the word ‘‘Gehenna” is used in this 
way very frequently in Oriental writers, as far as 
India [‘* Bibl. Antiq.,” sec, 411). [Besides the allu- 
sions to ancient and modern authors given 
or contained in the references above, the reader ma: 
consult Winer’s ‘* Realwért.,” ii. 101; and Spencer's 
“De Legibus Hebreeor.,’’ lib. ii., cap. 13.] 

MOLTEN, a term applied to images and other ob- 
jects which were fashioned by pouring fused or molten 
metal into a mould [Exod. xxxii., 4, &c.] 


MONEY. There is no evidence in Scripture that 
coined money was in use till a comparatively late 
period. Silver and gold were used for purposes of 
commerce, but their value was determined by weight. 
Thus, Abraham, when purchasing the cave of Mach- 
pelah, weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of 
alver, ‘‘current money with the merchant” (Gen. 
xxiii. 16]; and other instances will be found in Gen. 
xxxiii, 19; xlili. 21. The shekel was, no doubt, at 
that period, a weight, not a coin. The nvvep (Atsitah), 
translated ‘‘ piece of money” in Gen. xxxiii. 19 and 
elsewhere, and supposed by some authorities to be a 
sheep or lamb, was possibly a weight in ordinary use 
for the purposes of commerce, cast into the shape of 
an animal. An illustration that such weights were in 
use was discovered by Captain Mangles and his com- 
panions in some ancient Egyptian sculptures, which 
showed a pair of scales, with a weight, in the form of 
acow couchant [Travels in Nubia’’], Assyria has 
supplied other examples. In Ezra ii. 69 and vill. 27 
mention is made of ‘‘drams” of gold. [See Dram.] 


Ata later poriod coined money came into general use. 
The following is a table of tho supposed valuo of 
owish meney :— A se a 

AGorah ... 4.0 we we Fe ; 

A Bekah or Half-sbokol ... O 1 1.687 

A: Shokol, so: aresusgerween ow 0h 8 42.078 

A Maneh ... . 614 0.75 

AY Talent cco cubes ae .. 342 9. 


The question of the money and coinage of the Old 
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Testament would require much space for its discussion: 
those, therefore, who wish to seo the latest results 
connected therewith, may consult Madden's ‘‘ History 
of Jewish Coinage,” &c. With regard to the New 
Testament, tho subject is less obscure, and we will 
briefly indicate what coins and sums are mentioned 
there, merel epeaueine that the currency is desig- 
nated by well-known Greck and Roman terms. 

1. Lepton, the smallest of all coins, called a “‘ mite” 
(Mark xii. 42; Luke xii. 59; xxi. 2]. Its value was 
about ono-eighth of a farthing. 

2. Kodrantés, a small Roman coin, translated ‘far- 
thing” in Matt. vy. 26; Mark xii. 42, Tho last passago 
shows that it was twice the value of the mite. 

3. Assarion, four times the value of tho kodrantés, 
although also rendered ‘‘farthing” in our version 
(Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6], [Seo Banca) 

4. Dénarion, a denarius, always translated ‘' penny ” 
in our version. It is more frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament than soy otter coin [Matt. xviii. 28 ; 
xx. 2,9,13; xxii. 19; Mark vi. 37; xii. 15; xiv. 5; 
Luke vii. 41 ; x. 35; xx. 24; John xii. 5; Rev. vi. 6]. 
In value it was equal to 74d. or 8d. of our money, and 
to sixteen asearia. 

5. Drachmé, a Greek coin which passed ag an equiva- 
lent to the denarius, Our translation represents the 
word by ‘‘piece” and ‘piece of silver” [Luke xy. 
8, 9). Both this and the denarius were equal to about 
& quarter of a shekel. 

6. Didrachmon, a Greek coin, equal in value to two 
drachme. The word is translated ‘ tribute” and 
“tribute money” in Matt. xvii. 24, because it was 
the amount of poll-tax which indiyiduals paid. The 
“two pence” given to the innkeeper by the good 
Samaritan were worth a didrachmon, or about 1s. 3d. 
(Luke x. 35]. 

7. Statér, a Greek coin, twice the worth of the 
preceding, as is shown by comparing Matt. xvii. 27 
with ver. 24 of the same chapter. ere we find that 
the statér was to pay the tribute for two. In the 
English version the word is rendered ‘‘ piece of 


money.” It was equal in value to a shekel, which 
may be reckoned at about 2s. 6d. 
8. Argurion. This was of the same value as the 


statér, or equal to four drachme, that is, one shekel. 
It is translated ‘‘ silver,” or ‘‘ pieco of silver,” in our 
version, and is u on some important occasions 
(Matt. xxvi. 15; xxvii. 3, 5, 6,9; Acts xix. 19; xx. 
33; 1 Peter i. 18). 

9. Mna, a mina, occurs in theo New Testament as 
tho name of a coin or monoy, and is translated 
‘‘pound” in our English Bibles [Luke xix, 13, 16, 
18, 20, 24, 25]. The value of the mina was o hundred 
drachme, or twenty-five shekels, that is, about threo 


eas. 
ert. Talanton, a money of account, equal to 60 mine, 
or 6,000 drachmu, or 1,500 shekels. Like all other 
monoys, it varied in actual value at differont times and 
in different places, but it may be put down as worth 
about £190 in the time of our Lard; Arbuthnot says 
£193 158. As applied to money, tho word is always 
written ‘‘talent ” by our translators, and occurs in 
Matt. xviii. 24; xxv. 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 25, 28. When 
found elsewhere in the New Testament, it refers to 
weight. [See WEIGHTS. } 

It will be quite understood that the values above 
given are only approximate, but they aro sufficiently 
near for ordinary purposes. There are several other 
designations of money in the New Testament, but as 
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special sums aro not meant by them, they need not be 
inserted here. 


MON'EY-CHANGERS represents the Greek «eppa- 
riords(kermatistai and coddusords (hollubistas), or dealers 
in small coins («eppara, kermata, or eodAdvpog, kollubos), 
Recker ied the half-shekel, which was paid by every 

ew in Jewish money for the sanctuary [Exod. xxx. 
13]. These persons were expelled from the Templo 
by our Lord, and their tables or counters overthrown 
on two several occasions, at the commencement of his 
ministry [John ii. 14, 15] and also towards its close 
(Matt. xxi. 12]. 


MONTHS. Up to tho time of tho Exodus wo have 
no evidence that the months wore distinguished from 
each other except by their numerical order, such as 
second month Fasn! vii. 11], tenth month (Gen. 
viii. 5]. Afterwards they were indicated by names 
[Exod. xiii.4; 1 Kings vi. 1,38; viii. 2]. The follow- 
Ing are the names given to the months by the Jews, 
commencing with the first of the ecclesiastical year :— 


_ Nisan, or Adib { {Be~0F'08} March and April. 


to part o 


1 

2. Zif, or Ijar............ an . April and May. 

3. Sivan . : reer 5 . May and June. 

4, Thammuz ... AN . June and July. 

BMAD AS: * ’. July and August. 
CEE ee kee Ay . August and September. 
7. Tisri, or Ethanim... D . September and October. 
8. Marchesvan, or Bul ig . October and November. 
9. Chisleu ... See .. - November and December. 
10. Thebet .... 0 - December and January, 
11, Sedat .. x) . January and February. 
12, Adar . 0 . February and March. 


Tho month Adar had to bo reckoned twice every third 
year, owing to the defect arising from not making tho 
months of a sufficient number of days. [See YEAR. ] 


MON’UMENTS. This word is only found in Isa. 
lxy. 4, and is supposed to mean rather lurking-places 
than monuments properly so called. Gesenius takes 
the word to refer to the recesses of the shrines of idols, 
or to sepulchral caves. In its wider senso, tho word 
‘*monument” is applied to every memorial which re- 
minds us of persons and things which are past. Thus, 
not only gravestones and tombs, but temples, palaccs, 
and all kinds of works of art and science, are now 
considered as monuments. Those which illustrate the 
Holy Scriptures are not only those of Greeco and 
Rome, but still more those of Egypt, Palestine, and 
the countries with which they are associated, more 
perpanatly the old Assyrian empire. It is quite 

yond our plan to give any account of theso things 
here; but a considerable number of them aro adduced 
in the course of this work, in illustration and con- 
firmation of the Bible. 


MOON. In Hebrew, this luminary is called 
lébhénagh, or ‘‘ the white,” and Ree ‘tho pale” 
or ‘‘ ycllow,” as usually explained. Tho moon is first 
referred to in Gen. i. 14—18, but its name does not 
occur till the rocord of Joseph’s dream Ras ir 9). 
We gather from Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3; Job xxxi. 26, 
27, that the practice of paying religious honours to the 
moon was early and widely adopted. ‘‘ Julius Coosar 
says of the Germans that thoy soranipped the moon ; 
the Romans had a temple consecrated to the moon; 
and we havo a proof of the worship of the moon in 
our own language, as tho namo given to the second 
day of the week—Monday, f.c., Mvon-day—implying 
that it was formerly rogarded as dovoted to the wor- 
ship of the moon.” Wo find traces of the same idolatry 
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in the name of Ashteroth-Karnaim, or ‘‘ Ashtoreth with 
two horns” [Gon. xiv. 5], as also in the title ‘‘ queen 
of heaven” [Jor. xliv. 17, 25]. [See AsuTEROTH- 
Karnarm.] The worship of the moon obtained in 
; Chaldea, where Sin or Hurki was the moon-god 
; [Rawlingon's ‘Ancient Mon.,” i, 156]. The same 
worship was, in fact. almost unive in the old 
world. In the reckoning of time, the moon rendered 
important service; and, among the Jews, the ap- 
nee of the new moon was religiously celebrated. 
See Moon, NEw. ] 


Moon, New. Special sacrifices and other cere- 
monies were appointed for the new moon, or tho 
commencement of a month [Numb. xxviii. 11—15]. 
Trumpets were blown [x. 10], trade was suspended 
a viii. 5), public services were held (Isa. lxvi. 
23; Ezek. xlvyi. 3], and even feasting seems to have 
been customary {1 Sam. xx. 5). It would appear 
that such as desired religious instruction visited tho 
prophets at the new moon (2 Kings iv. 23]. Jewish 
writers speak of the signs of the appearance of the 
new moon, from which wo may infor that it was not 
calculated astronomically (Jahn’s ‘ Bibl. Antiq.,” 
sec. 352]. 

MO'RAD, descent ; only found in Josh. vii. 5 (margin), 
in the account of the retreat of the Israelites from 
Ai. It is uncertain what place is meant, but the 
locality was probably between Ai and Jericho. 


MORASTHITE, a term applied to Micah, and 
thought to indicate the town to which he belon, : 
perhaps Maresha, but more likely Moresheth-gath (Jer. 
xxvi. 18; Micah i. 1]. (Seo MoRESHETH-GATH.) 


MOR’DECATI, derivation and meaning uncertain, 
but apparently connected with the name of Moro- 
dach, and if so, it is of Persian origin. His namo 
may haye been given him bg te superiors, as was 
the case with Daniel and his friends previously. 
This name is found in Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7, and 
occupies a prominent place in the Book of Esther; but 
point orlsch an bona eeetlp diapeted urea aeciaa’ 

int w as been grea’ uted. Much depen 
pent on the identaficatzon of Ahasuerus, andi ae 
is probable (see ANASUERUS], he is the Xerxes of 
anciont history, it may well have happened that 
Mordecai, Esther’s relative, would be one of thosa who 
returned to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel in the rei 
of his successor. To give the details of Mordecai’s 
history, so far as it is supplied by Scripture, would be 
to transcribe almost the entire Book of Esther. [Sce 
EsTHER, Book oF.] Ho wasa Benjamite, descended 
from one of the captives carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Esth. ii. 5, 6], and had his abode in tho 
precincts of the royal palace at Susa, if not within tho 
pase itself. It is not improbable that, like other of 
tis follow-captivos, ho filled some offico in the royal 
household. Tho bgt by which his cousin Esther at- 
tained the dignity of queen-consort; his subsequent 
discovery and frustration of a conspiracy against the 
ie his refusal to pay marks of reverence n, 
the king’s chief minister ; the unrelonting hostility, in 
consequence, of the latter, and his ae of vengeance 
against the Jows and Mordecai himself; the signal 
deliverance achieved through Esther's bold interpo- 
sition ; and the subsequent destruction of Haman and 
elevation of Mordecai, are all, with other details, 
simply but graphically narrated in the Scripture 
history. 

MO'REH, teacher or teaching; a name applied to 
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two localities—1. The “‘ plain of Moreh” (Gen. xii. 6}, 
or‘ plains of Moreh” (Deut. xi.30}. The word ren- 
es ” and ‘‘ plains” is more properly ‘‘ oak ” 
and “ " From the first occurrence of the phrase 
wo learn that it was closo to Sichem. In tho other 
place it is described as ncar Gerizim and Ebal and the 
northern Gilgal. 2, Tho ‘hill of Moreh,” only men- 
tioned in Judg. vii. 1, is a more uncertain site. It 
was near the well of Harod [see Hanon], and if the 
ees identification of that is correct, the hill cf 
oreh must have been to the north of Mount Gilboa. 
Some have thought it was near the ‘plain (oak) of 
Moreh,” but the only reason for this seems to be in the 
identity of name, which proves nothing. As it re 
name, we may add that Fiirst imagines Moreh 
was a place dedicated to Hercules, ‘wht A says, was 
ignated ‘‘a teacher,” and com it with “ the 
plain (oak) of Meonenim” in Judg. ix. 37, but this 
seems to be fanciful. 


MORESH ETH-GATH, inheritance of Gath; only 
found in Micah i, 14. Probably a place in the juris- 
diction of Gath, although, as Gath means ‘‘a wine- 
preas,”’ the name may refer to a place where wine was 
made, without any allusion to Gath the city. The 
names with which it is connected are of places in 
western Judah, and therefore this was most likely in 
the same district. It was very likely the birthplace of 
Micah the Morasthite. On what authority we know 
not, Berghaus, in his map, fixes the site of Moreshoth 
about eight miles north-cast of Ashdod. 


MORI'AH. We have no account of the origin of 
this name, and its etymology is disputed. Some 
explain it vision of the Lord, and connect it with 
Gen. xxii. 14, where we read of Jehovah-jireh, ‘‘ the 
Lord will see; but to this it may be objected that 
the name of Moriah preceded it [ver. 2], and that the 
sense is brought out only by supposing a contraction 
of an ceagaal description. Another oxplanation, and 
one at least as good, is that proposed by Fiirst— the 
Lord is a teacher,” although he would make the name 
of heathen origin, which we cannot admit apart from 
all f. The name occurs in two connections :— 
Stebciad chepiee i sppons slr eas Pa LeL beat bad been 

ter it a ra een 

aeraraine Re near aha a and among tho Philistines, 
After this, the Lord tried him by bidding him go to 
the ‘land of Moriah,” and to offer Isaac in sacrifice 
“upon one of the mountains.” Abraham obeyed, and 
on the third day reached the place, and exhibited the 
proof of his obedience which God required ; he then 
returned with Isaac to Beer-sheba. From all this we 
gather that the mountain, or rather, tho one of tho 
mountains in the land of Moriah, to which Abraham 
went, was three days’ journey from tho land of the 
ilistines, and perhaps from Beer-sheba. There is 
nothing to guide us as to the locality, or even the 
direction, of the land of Moriah. The Samaritans 
say it was Mount Gerizim to which the patriarch was 
directed; and this view has been adopted by Dean 
Stanley (‘‘Sinai and Pal.,” p. 247). by Mr. Mills 
‘Nablus and Mod. Samar.,” p. 37], and others. 
great majority of persons, however, abide by tho 
traditional opinion that the land of Moriah was at 
Jerusalem. Interesting as this question is, wo cannot 
here discuss it. It is left undecided in the Scriptyre, 
and this leaves it an open question. 2. Mount Moriah. 
The position of this is as uncertain as the site of tho 
Temple of the Lord which Solomon built ‘‘ at Jeru- 
salem in Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared "nto 
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David his father, in the place that David had pre- 
ared in the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite” 
[2 Ohron, iii. 1). The word occurs nowhere else; 
ut the place is generally supposed to be the ono 
where Abraham was ready to sacrifice his son. As 
we have said, we cannot discuss this subject; but we 
feel that there are difficulties whichever theory we 
adopt. If this had been the famous place where 
Abraham displayed his noble faith, why was the cir- 
cumstance unnoticed in 2 Chron. iii. 1; and, in fact, 
unnoticed in the wholo history of the Temple down to 
the days of Josephus? Tho truth is, that the Sama- 
ritan and Jewish views are both traditions unsup- 
ported by a single verse of Scripture. Only one of 
them can be right, but both of them may be wrong. 


MORN'ING STAR. [See Lucirer.] 


MO’SERA, correction, or a bond; the place where 
Aaron died, and therefore adjacent to Mount Hor 
(Dent. x. 6]. Some have fancied its name to exist in 

ady Mousa, but without reason. 


MO’SEROTH, corrections, or bonds; this word is the 
lural of Mosera, and the name of a place where the 
Tetaalites encamped before they moved onto Bene- 
jaakan (Numb. xxxiii, 30]. It is often identified with 
osera, but without sufficient evidence, if not against 
the certain teaching of Numb. xxxiii. 30—38, com- 
pared with Deut. x. 6. [For some recent tions 
upon this and other names in the list of encampments 
of the Hebrews, see ‘‘Journ. of Sac. Lit.,” April, 
1860; Wilton’s ‘‘Negeb.” Both these put Moseroth, 
and even Mount Hor, to the west of the Arabah. ] 


MO’SES. This name appears to be one of Egyptian 
origin, inasmuch as it was given by Pharaoh’s daughter 
with the remark, ‘‘ Because I drew him out of the 
water.” These words suggest that it means drawn 
out of the water, as Josephus says [‘‘ Antiq.,” ii. 9, 6). 
The inspired deliverer and lawgiver of Israel was, in 
both capacities, the chosen servant of God, in creating 
out of a horde of slayes the most vigorous and inde- 
structible nationality the world has ever seen. The 
attempts which have been made to evaporate such a 
man into a myth, may fairly be abandoned to the 
scorn of future generations, when historical criticiam 
shall have Babyy? mean something higher than mere 
cavil and objections, and when the assumption of effects 
without causes shall no longer be dignified with the 
namo of philosophy. In the present article the truth 
of the Fibte narrative is unhesitatingly taken for 
granted, and all that is requisite is to present thé 
facts of tho life of Moses in a succinct and connected 
form. 

The birth of the great prophet falls within the time 
when the murderous policy pursued towards Israel b 
the ‘other king of t who knew not Joseph 
[exe i. 8), mae in Weg ay eee Bh 
reacherously enslaving the people, who had en 
the country as invited guests, the tyrant, blinded by 
his fears, lest, with their ever-growing numbers, they 
should join with his enemies, and so achiovo their in- 
dependence, came to tho fell determination of keeping 
within convenient limits their exuberant increase, b 
a resort to the most diabolical measures. As is well 
known, the Spartans were wont to provide against 
similar emergencies, by periodical massacres of their 
Helots. From time to time the Pharaoh issued his 
bloody edicts, commanding the destruction of all tho 
Hebrew male infants—in the first instance, at tho 
moment of their birth, and afterwards, when this 
order proved futile, by the drowning of the newly- 
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born children in the Nile. At the birth of Aaron, 
three years bofore that of his brother Moses, no such 
edict can have been in force; nor does Scripture in- 
form us at what intervals (which may have been of 
variable duration) these terrible ukases wero fulmi- 
nated. We only know that one of these cruel 
decrees—seemingly tho first, and possibly, though 
not probably, tho last of the kind—was in actual 
operation at the time when Moses was born. His 
father Amram and his mother Jochebed were both 
of the tribo of Levi [Exod. ii. 1], which, as many cir- 
cumstances tend to show, was the tribe in which the 
fire of Hebrew patriotism, Hebrew aspirations for free- 
dom, and, above all, of Hebrew devotion to the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, glowed moat intensely. 
Since Moses was eighty years old at the date of the 
Exodus, .c. 1515 [see CrrronoLooy (BrsLIcaL)], his 
birth falls in the year B.c. 1595. This was nineteen 
or twenty years before the accession of Manetho’s 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and the reigning Pharaoh at 
the time was probably Kamos, the futher, but not 
the immediate predecessor— whom the monuments 
show to have been Raskennen Tiaaken—of Amosis, 
the first monarch of that colebrated dynasty. Amosis, 
as the hieroglyphical inscription of El Kab demon- 
strates, was the Pharaoh who finally broke the power 
of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kin s by he sephares in 
his sixth year, of their stronghold Havaris, the Zoan 
of Holy Writ, and who drove them from the land. 
But it was his father, as Manetho expressly states, 
and accordingly Kames—as proved by the Aahotep 
jewels, which excited so much interest in the Egyp- 
tian stall at tho last Great Exhibition—who ousted 
these Asiatic sultans from Memphis, the capital, and 
thus terminated the undisputed sovereignty of the 
country, which thoy had enjoyed for sevoral centuries. 
From this rapid survey of the contemporary Egyptian 
events, drawn exclusively from Manetho and the 
monuments, it will be seen at once that the Hyksos 
were the formidable ‘‘ enemies” [Exod. i. 8—10] 
whom tho persecuting Pharaoh dreaded that his 
Hebrew slaves might join, unless their spirit were 
thoroughly broken. It will bo ovident, too, that no 
time could be antecodently more probable for the issue 
of such murderous edicts as that which threatened 
the life of Israel’s future deliverer, than the interval 
of twenty or thirty years which elapsed between the 
recovery of Memphis from the foreigners and their 
final expulsion’ from the soil of Egypt, on the capture 
of their last stronghold, Havaris. 

‘At this time,” to use the words of the proto- 
martyr Stephen, ‘‘ Moses was born, and was exceed- 
ing fair, and was nourished up in his father's house 
three months” [Acts vii. 20]. At the end of this 
pened his parents, fearing to conceal him any longer, 

ut still trusting to Divine Providence, deposited the 
babe in an ark of bulrushes, which was laid amongst 
the sedge on the river’s brink, whilst his sister 
Miriam stood at a distance to watch the course of 
events. Their faith in God was speodily rewarded 
by the child's deliverance through the instrumentality 
of Pharaoh’s daughtor; for the princess, with her 
retinue, coming down at the critical juncture to bathe 
in tho Nile, was both so struck with the child’s beauty 
and so melted with its tears, that she resolved on 
adopting it as her own, and actually selected Jochebed 
on the spot as its hired nurse. Tho name of this royal 
lady is variously stated by tradition, Eusebius gives 
it as Merris, and Josephus os Thermuthis. Both are 
genuine Egyptian words, and, indeed, they are so 


closely connected together in sense, that every hiero- 
glyphical scholar will at once recognise in them the 
two halves of a single name, as s00n as the fact is 
inted out. For Merris means ‘‘ beloved of Isis,” the 
istinctive epithet of which goddess is no other than 
Thermuthis, or the ‘ t mother.”” Hence the com- 
plete name was undoubtedly Merris-Thermuthis; and, 
with this correction, the tradition is very probably 
well founded, though, as yet, it has received no monu- 
mental confirmation. More important is the fact, that 
the name Moses, which she is said in Scripture [Exod. 
ii. 19 to have given him ‘‘ because she drew him 
out of the water,” is also excellent Egyptian for the 
expression of that idea. The result of Moses’s train- 
ing at the court of Pharaoh was, that he becamo 
‘‘learned in all the wisdom of the tians”’ [Acts 
vii. 22]; and this is all that the Bible tolls us of this 
first portion of his life, extending to his fortieth year. 
Tradition adds, that during this period he commanded 
for the Pharaoh an expedition against the Ethiopians, 
which he brought to a triumphant issuo, The Pharaoh 
at this time must have been Amosis (who reigned from 
B.C, 1576 to B.c. 1550), and since he is known to havo 
made war on the Ethiopians, tho tradition, if not true, 
cannot certainly be cated altogether a bungling piece 
of fiction, The silence of Scripture respecting the fact 
does not discredit it, since it belongs to secular rather 
than to sacred history. 

The noxt period of the prophet’s life, which was 
of equal duration with the first, is thus summarised 
in the remarkable discourse of the martyr Stephen 
[Acts vii. 23—29]:—‘‘And when he was full forty 
years old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren 
the children of Israel. And seeing one of them suffer 
wrong, he defended him, and avenged him that was 
oppressed, and smote the Egyptian: for he supposed 
his brethren would have understood how that Gad by 
his hand would deliver them: but they understood 
not. And the noxt day he shewed himself unto them 
as they strove, and would have set them at one again, 
saying, Sirs, ye are brothren; why do ye wrong one to 
anotherP But he that did his neighbour wrong thrust 
him se ( saying: Who made thee a ruler and a jud 
over us ilt thou kill me, as thou diddest tho 
Egyptian yesterday ? Then fled Moses at this saying, 
and was a stranger in the land of Madian, where he 
begat two sons.” During this prolonged season of 
stillness and forced retirement into Arabia Petra, 
which followed upon his first stormy and impulsive 
efforts to roalise the high mission for which he ulready 
felt so powerful an inward calling, without, however, 
having as yet received the outward, he was being 
slowly but most efficiently ripened for the work to 
which the vision of the burning bush at a te affixed 
the unmistakable seal of Divine authority [Exod. iii.]. 
Meanwhile, like patriotic thoughts and feelings had 
been gathering strength amongst the oppressed tribes, 
pe ncularly in that of Levi, and most of all in tho 

reast of his brother Aaron, who, at the moment when 
Moses, prostrate before the Shekinah on Mount Horeb, 
and, in such marked contrast with his former over- 
eagerness, was humbly imploring Jehovah to mako 
some other selection, was advancing to meet him, and 
was oxpressly joined with him in the sacred commis- 
sion of delivering Israel [Exod. iv.]. 

Armed with miraculous powers, the brothers a 

peared at the court of Pharaoh, with the Gibdest 

emand of a temporary cessation of Israel’s bitter 
bondage for the of a national religious com- 
memoration of the God of their fathers, undisturbed 
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by the associations of Egyptian idolatry, and on the 
eoil which His recent new revelation of himself had 
made ‘‘holy ground.” But it needed the last of the 
ten plagues to bring about Israel’s liberation, which, 
under the lash of this terrible infliction, bocame 
forcible and fiual [Exod. v.—xii.]. On recovoring 
from the blow, indeed, Pharaoh pursued the fugitives, 
but wes overthrown with his hale army in tho Rod 
Soa (Exod. xiv.], whilst the emancipated Hebrews 
sung their song of triumph on the opposite shore (May 
5th, B.c, 1515) [Exod. xyv.]. Under the inspired 
guidance of Moses, the liberated hosts marchod first 
in a south-eastorly direction [Exod. xv. 22—xviii.]; 
aud at the foot of Mount Sinai received the Divine 
Law (Exod. xix.—xl.]. The caravan then turned 
northwards, towardg the wilderness of Paran, whence 
the twelve spies were sent out [Numb. x.—xiii. 20]. 

Their unfavourable report, notwithstanding the 
earnest remonstrances of Caleb, excited the murmurs 
of the people against their heroic leader [Numb. xiii. 
26—xvi.], the result of which proved disastrous in tho 
extreme, and Ied to the solemn decree that none of the 
murmurers should enter the Promised Land [xiv. 23]. 
Since the Edomites had refused the tribes a passage 
through their country, Moses now lcd them back into 
the wilderness, skirting the Edomite frontiers, with 
the view of reaching from the south-east that portion of 
the promised land which lay to the east of the Jordan, 
leaving the conquest of tho rest to the newer and 
better generation. This preliminary task he had the 
happiness to sce accomplished during the thirty-six 
remaining years of his lifo; and actually beheld from 
Mount Pisgah the Transjordanic land before his death 
(B.c. 1475), at the advanced ago of one hundred and 
twenty years [Numb, xxvii. 12, &c.; Dout. xxxii. 
49—xxxiv.]. He had already apportioned the con- 

uered districts amongst the two tribes of Reuben and 

ad and the half-tribe of Munasseh, after receivin 
their solemn pledge to assist their brethren with al 
their forces in the subjugation of Canaan Proper. 
The sin, on account of which he himsclf was not per- 
mitted to enter the Promised Land, was the want of 
meekness into which, although the meekest of men, 
he suffered himself to be betrayed at the ‘‘ waters of 
Meribah,’’ in angrily styling the people of God 
“rebels,” instead of patiently bearing their unjust 
reproaches (Numb. xx. 12, 24; xxvii. 12—14]. 

ut although thus not free from faults, oven after 
his Divine call on Mount Horeb, any more than 
other eg ired saints, under both the Old Testament 
and the New, nobly did Moses acquit himself as the 
*‘ faithful servant over God’s house” in the founda- 
tion of the Hebrew theocracy. Marvellous, too, were 
the leadings of Divine Providence and graco in pre- 
ing him for his great work. Ilis Egyptian culture, 

i the Apostle Paul’s training in the Rabbinical 
schools, was rendered eminently subservient to the 
purposes of his hallowed mission. As an adopted 
prince of Pharaoh's court, he would naturally be en- 
rolled amongst the Egyptian sacerdotal body; and, 
accordingly, etho, the Egyptian national historian, 
expressly styles him au 2 epee priest—just as Paul 
was rded by his unbelieving countrymen as a 
renegade Jew. At what ere period the germs of 
patriarchal piety, which been sown during the 
years of childhood in his father’s house, burst through, 
and began to overpower the weeds of Egyptian supor- 
stition with whicks his youthful mind and heart had 
deen rankly planted under the shadow of the throne, 
Soripture does not inform us. But by his fortieth year 
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the process was already complete, and by a sublime act 
of faith [Heb. xi. 24—26] he “‘ refused is be called the 
son of haraoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, had to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.” 
And in this great decision, once taken, in spite of tho 
chilling reception with which his first passionato 
efforts to realise his calling wero met, he never 
wavered, but puetey paused his forty years’ seclu- 
sion amongst the Midianites till the audible voice of 
God recalled him to tho sphere of conflict. That he 
was really by this time an old man, we have a 
striking incidental evidence in tho account of Israel's 
battle with the Amalekites, shortly after the exodus 
(Exod. xvii. 8—13], when Aaron and Hur were fain 
to hol:l up his hands, which were heavy through age. 
Thus it was, that at a period of life wen men daily 
look for death, Jehovah summoned his prophet to 
commence on a grand scale that deadly struggle with 
paganism, which has now lasted for more than three 
thousand years, but which has, at least, swept it from 
half the habitablo globe, and cannot fail ultimately to 
render it totally extinct. 

It was his unextinguishable faith in the Jehovah 
who had revealed himself to him in Horeb, as tho 
covenant God of tho patriarchs, which enabled Moses 
to perform the mighty miracles which burst the bonds 
of his enslaved countrymen in Egypt, and which never 
failed them on the emergency of any otherwise insuper- 
able difficulty or peril during their marvellous march 
through the wilderness. The reality of this new revo- 
lation of the Divine name is proved by the fact, that, 
with the single exception of the name of Moses’ own 
mother Jochebed, there is no clear instance on record 
of the name Jehovah entering into the composition of 
Hebrew proper names anterior to the vision, although 
afterw: such cases are the rule. In the bush burn- 
ing but not consumed, Moses saw the presence amidst 
his subeciny Peopia of the same God of promise, faith 
in whom (Heb. xi. 23] had prompted his parents to 
conceal him three months in defiance of the king's 
commandment. It was impossible for him to sepa- 
rate his own personal history from that of his nation, 
of which it was so striking a type. His own rescue 
from the Nile was the work of the same Jehovah who 
had now brought them forth out of t. In like 
manner, his own Egyptian training, and his own forty 
years’ sojourn in the wilderness of Midian, were the 
national history reflected in the personal biography of 
Israel’s leader and lawgiver. Moses clearly saw this 
relation between his own individual experience and 
God's dealings with his people ; and hence in propor- 
tion to his unwavering confidence in his own Divine 
legation, was his heroic faith in the national future, 
which supported him under so many contradictions 
and murmurings on the part of those for whom ho 
was 80 ready to sacrifico himself [Exod. xxxii. 31, 32], 
and to be blotted out of God’s book. 

This utterly unselfish devotedness to tho welfare of 
his countrymen, springing out of his unshaken faith 
in Johovah, is one of the leading traits in tho cha- 
racter of Israel's t leader. To the noblo beauty 
in form, which had caused Pharaoh's daughter to be- 
friond him when exposed to death, was joined a corre- 
sponding beauty of soul, which prompted him to look 
not on his own things, but on the things of others. 
This spirit of patriotic and philanthropic self-sacrifice, 
rooted in the trucst humility, Ghana him to become 
the vehicle of the sublimest revelations from on high, 


136 MOSES—MOUNTAIN. 
With his servant Moses (tod talked as a man talketh z ; 
i is fri iii, 11; mb. | may enter and afflict the eye. Our Lord makes it an 
bis ti fiend [Bed 5 Selby ac veneem [ze lem of those lesser faults which may be seen and 
Another leading feature in the character of Moses is | condemned by him whose faults are greater. The 
his fervid zeal for the Divine honour, and his pas- | object of tho passage 18 to rebuke those who find fault 
sionate hatred of all impiety and injustice, His first | with other men before they reform their own worse 
public uppearance before his countiymen affords a failings. 
atriking exemplification of this fundamental element! yfOTH, Hebrew vy (‘ash), oe (08) in the Septus- 


of his wonderfully gifted moral nature. Ile does not wer: df ; 
hesitate to slay ie Kgyptian oppressor in his fiery, gint, and tinea 1 Ne Noa he 4 Sade ries 
though, as yet, undisciplined indignation against sects alec ha an scrip ety 060 cae A : 
wrong-dving. And even after his flight into the wil- estabhshed. e only exception is where tho sam 
word, in Ps, xxxix. 11, is translated arachné in the 


dorness, when the craven-hearted Hebrew, whom he : : : 
q t for ; : Z Septuagint, and aranea in the Vulgate—both meani 
rebuked for trampling on a brother slave, threatened ph den” See aiuil" ined eigaketionably ea nn he 


to betray him to Pharaoh, we sce him displaying the} . ; r : 
same he championship of the weak agaist the | #2 their respective languages. The allusions to the 


strong in his doing battle for the daughters of Jethro | insect are equally marked. It is described as ‘coming 
st thaawell pest the overbearing shepherds [Exod. | from garments” [Ecclus. xlii. and and inte ~ 
ii. 11—16], ‘The same zeal tlamed forth, atter his long deseri as ‘‘moth-eaten”” [Job xiii. 28 Nl sa. li. 8}. 
exilo in Midian and the vision on Sinai, in no less The house (or caso) of the moth eared: nee to in 
dogree, although in a purified and more hallowed Job xxvii. 18. It L_ espero pe a e at 
form, especially where the honour of Jchovah was referred to in Isa. li. 8 is the ? inea tapetzella, wi 
“concerned: as when he commanded the slaughter of feeds on wool, as the larvse of another moth (Tinea 
the 3,000 on the setting up of the golden calf [Exod. | grnella) does on corn, whence the sé in Matt. vi. 
xxxii. 27—29], and in the subsoquent massacre of the | 19, 20. 

24,000 who went after Baal-peor [Numb. xxv. 4—9]. MOUNT, MOUN’TAIN. Most of the localities 
Tho stoning of the blasphemer [Ley. xxiv. 10—14]| with which these words aro connected in Scripture 
and of tho Sabbath-breaker [Numb. xv. 32—36] are | are treated of in their proper order. The following 


small particle of matter—chaff, for example—which 


also cases in point, may be specified as examples of hills and mountains :— 

Nor must his astonishing meekness and patience be ‘AGarins Gilead Panui 
overlooked in forming our estimate of the character Avalos Gilboa. Pevazin, 
of Moses. In this respect he was probably never Amana. Halak. Pisgah. 
surpassed, save by the Son of God himself. We see Ararat. Hermon. | Samaria. 
him, as a truo father of his gg accessible to the Amorites. Ee. . Seir. 
humblest, laying no stress on his high station and Lager He 4 te 
dynity; but, hke his Divine Antitype, becoming the Carmel Jeanm, Sinai 
s-ryant of all. In Exod. xviii. 185—16 we havo a Corruption. _ Judah. Sion. 
beautiful picture of the patriarchal lawgiver and Ebal. : Lebanon. Tabor, 
judge, giving unwearied attention from day to day, and Engedi. Moriah. Zemarim. 
all day long, to every grievance, however petty, and Ep a l 2) tali, Sat 
without piseno word of complaint. The perpetual Gartaivs j.. Olives. Saleeses 
murmurings of his unthankful countrymen, instead of 


provoking him to call down Divine vengeance upon | Besides the foregoing, we have frequent cases in which 
thom, rather moved him to doprecate God’s wrath | mountains and are rised by some epithet 
which they had so richly deserved. Even when | —88 Mount of God, of the Lord, of leopards, of myrrh, 
Mirium und Aaron rose up against him (Numb. xii. | of the east, &c. Some of those in the preceding list 
1—3], he avenged not himself, but meekly and | are not names of bg ete mountains so much as 
reverently committed to God tho decision of the | designations of ae A tricte—as Amorites, Ephraim, 
quarrel. On tho other hand, when Aaron’s own office | Gilead, Israel, Judah, Naphtali, and Samaria, Of 
wus culled in question by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, | two only will we now speak distinctively :— 
he allowed the Divino retribution free scope(Numb.{ 1. Mount oF THE AMALEKITES. This is only 
xvi. 15). spoken of in Judg. xii. 15, as in the land of Ephraim. 
Iu his family relations Moses does not scem to havo | 1 is, perhups, impossible to identify it; but it is 
been happy. His wife Zipporah [see ZiPprorH], the | CUrious as an a pate: trace of an Amalekite occu- 
duughter of Jethro, the Midianite priest, hurdiy seem .! pation, and should be viewed in connection with Judg. 
to huve been heartily attuched to the religion of}. 13; v. 14. There is little doubt that it was i 
Jehovah (kxod. iv. 24, 25), aud it was probably on | What is called Mount Ephraim. 
this uccouut that Aaron and Miriam were scandalised| 2. MounT oF THE AMORITES, or MOUNTAIN OF 
by his connection with her (Numb, xii. 1-3}. In this | THE AMORITES, the hilly district which the Aimorites 
passage, however, his wife is styled ‘‘an Ethiopian (or | inhabited. It may be that which extends southward 
Cushito) woman,” on which account some critics havo | of Jerusalem, and stretches away beyond Hebron ; for 
unnecessarily inferred that Zipporah cannot here be! hero the Amorites certainly dwelt. “Tho Syrinc trans- 
intended, and that Moses must hayo been twice mar- | lation of Moriah by “ Amorites,” in Gen. xxii. 1 and 
nied, But all the evidence is against this conclusion, | 2 Chron. iii. 1, seems to be due to a similar view. In 


[Seo Cusi.] our version the expression only occurs in Deut. i. 7, 
Moses, Books or, [Seo Penrarevci.] 19, 20. We regard this as more probable than the 
hes which places it still facthoe to the south. 

a 


MOTE, his word ouly occurs in Matt. vii. 3—5, | although it may ha : oa 
aud Luke vi. 41, 42, where it is contrasted with a idee jal ep pene iep a etae Ns do eS 


A mote (Greek, karphos) is a splinter, or other}! Tho word “mount” is also employed in tho sense 
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of a mound, or earthworks thrown up in ao case 
of siege [Isa, xxix. 3; Jer. vi. 6; Ezek. iy. 2). 
**Mouut” and “mountain,” moreover, occur in a 
variety of passages (Ps. xxx. 7; Isa. ii. 2; xi. 9; Jer. 
li, 25; Dan. ii, 35; Rev. vi. 14; xvi. 20]. For tho 
uses of the words in theso and similar cases, and also 
for a discussion of the question, whether in somo of 
these instunces the term should bo interpreted litor- 
ally or figuratively, recourse must be had to the 
commentarive of expositors, and works on unfulfilled 
prophecy. 

MOURNING. Various kinds of mourning are 
spokon of in Scripture—moro especially personal, 
domestic, and public. Tho causes of it were the 
different forms of temporal calamity by which men 
were overtaken, or the realisation of tho exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, Mourning over sin is that godly 
sorrow which is associated with repentance unto lifo, 
or the grief which a good man fcels when he sees 
God's holy law-violated. Mourning is, however, pecu- 
larly connected with death, and bereaved survivors 
havo in all ages manifested their sorrow at the removal 
of those whom they loved. Such mourning has taken 
an outward form, and been associated with outward 
observances, which have been different in different 
countries and ages. The earlicst recorded caso of 
mourning for the doad is that of Abraham, who ‘‘came 
to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her” (Gen. 
XXiii. 2]. In this mourning Isaac joined, for he ‘' was 
comforted after his mother’s deat)” (Gen. xxiv. 67]. 
Even then the time of mourning was probably a 
protracted and a settled one, as far as external signs 
were concerned; hence, Esau speaks of ‘‘the days of 
mourning” for his father (xxvii. 41]. When Rebekah's 
nurse Deborah died, the place of her burial was, with 
delicate tenderness, styled ‘‘ Allon-bachuth,” or the 
** oak of weeping” [xxxv. 8]; and when Jacob thought 
Joseph was dead! he ‘‘rent his clothes, and put sack- 
cloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many 
days” (xxxvii. 34]. These scanty indications of the 

atriarchal practice of mourning are nearly all wo 
baie (sce xxxviii. 12) and the mourning for Jacob 
was quite exceptional, and very much in accordance 
with Egyptian customs [1. 3, 10, 11]. On the occasion 
last referred to, the ‘‘ Kgvptians mourned for Jacob 
three score and ten days,” and went in great numbers 
with Joseph’s family to the threshing-floor of Atad, 
where a great mourning was made for seven days, 
after nie the body was conveyed to Machpelah, and 
buried. This whole scene is remarkably characteristic. 
“The classical writers also show that the Egyp- 
tians appointed for themselves a very solemn mourn- 
ing for the dead, especially for thoso of high rank 
[Hetestenberg's ‘Egypt and Books of Moses”). Tho 
author just quoted cites Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus in proof of what he eays, and adds tho follow- 
ing from llini: ‘*The custom of funeial trains 
was peculiar to all periods, and to all the provinces of 
Egypt. We seo the representations of funeral pro- 
cessions in tho oldest tombs of Eilethyas, and similar 
ones are delineated in those of Saggarah and Gizeh ; 
we also find others of a like nature in the Thebaic 
tumbs, ¢hich belong to the eightcenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth dynastics.” Sir J. G. Wilkinson, in 
speaking of funcral processions among the Egyptians, 
describes the mourners as ‘‘men and women who 
throw dust on their heads, and utter the samo kind of 
lamentations as at a modern Cairene, or at an Irish 
funeral.” The loud demonstrations of grief which 
were customary at an Egyptian burial, were common 


among tho Icbrews and other ancient nations, and 
are still to be witnessed in the East, ‘there are many 
passages of Scripture which illusuate the practice to 
which we refer, and which indicate other actions and 
ceremonies connected with tho same subjcct. Sume of 
the pagan nations pulled or cut off their hair, and 
laceruted their flesh, as well as rent their garments, 
and did other things to show their grief. It 1s against 
some of theso oxtravagances that the precept in Lev. 
xix. 28 is directed—"‘ Yo shull not make any cuttings 
in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon 
you.” The first of these prohibitions ‘refers to 
passionate outbursts of mourning, common among the 
excitable nations of the East, particularly in the 
southern parts; and to the custom of scratching the 
arms, hands, and face [Deut. xiv. 1], which is said to 
havo prevailed among tho Babylonians and Armenians, 
the etme and even the ancient Romans, and to 
be still practised by tho Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Abyesinians of the present day, and which apparently 
held its ground among the Israclites, notwithstanding 
tho prohibition (comp. Jer. xvi. 6; xli, 5; xlvii. 5]: as 
wol! as to the custom, which is also forbidden in Ley. 
xxi. 5 and Deut. xiv. 1, of cutting off the hair of the 
head and beard [{comp. Isa. iii, 24; xxii. 12; Ezek. vii. 
18; Amos viii. 10; Micah i. 16] ’’ [IXeil and Delitzsch 
“On the Pentateuch,” at Ley. xix. 28]. Other do- 
tails connected with this subject aro given by various 
writers, us Jahn [‘* Biblical Antiq.,” sec, 211), and 
Spencer (‘‘ De Legibus Heb.,” lib. iv., cap. ix.]. There 
was a spccial law in the Mosaic code, by which priests 
were forbidden to mourn except for their own family, 
and to disfigure themselves on such occasions [Lev. 
xxi, 1—5]. In later times, not only the fumily of the 
deceased, but their friends, and even hired minstrels, 
took part in mourning [Matt. ix. 23; Mark v. 38; 
Luko viii. 52; John xi. 31; Acts ix. 3j—41}. Even 
now, in Eastern countries, there is frequently much 
ostentation in mourning for the dead, both among 
Christians and Mohammedans [FPierotti’s ‘‘ Customs 
and Traditions of Palestine,” p. 116; Lane’s ‘* Modern 
Egyptians,” chap. xxviii. ]. 

MOUSE, Hebrew 722y (‘akhbdr); al far in Arabic. 
When this little domestic pest is simply denounced as 
unfit for food [Lev. xi. 29], and as an abomination 
[Isa. Ixvi. 17], we can understand that the common 
mouse is meant; but when golden _imuges of the mice 
“that mar tho land” [1 Sam. vi. 5] were to accompany 
the transfer of the ark by the Philistines to Beth- 
shemesh {see Mice, GoLDEN], we feel it is manifest 
that field-mice are understood by the same term. 
Somo havo gone so far as to suppose that not only 
the jerboa (purah), represeutcd in the next page, was 
included in the term, but also rats, stoats, aud other 
gnawing animals. Rabbi Schwarz believes that the 
reference in Isa. ii. 20 is to ‘‘ digging mice or moles,” 
or more likely ‘‘field-mice.” There are two kinds 
of field-mice in Syria, the short-tailed (A/us terrestris 
of Linnccus) being the most destructive. Russell says 
that, in euch years as are accompanied with little or 
no frost in the wintor, these animals nake dreadful 
havoc in the ficlds. Bochart, in his ‘‘ Hierozoicon” 
(i., p. 1,018], has also collected a number of pussages 
relative to the terrible dovastation made by these 
animals. 

MOZA, outgoing. 1. A son of Caleb [1 Chron. ii. 
46]. 2. A son of Zimri, of the family of Saul [1 Chron, 
vill. 26, 37]. 

MO’ZAH, outyoing; & town of Benjamin (Josh. 
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MUFFLERS—MU LBERRY-TREES. 


JERBOA (Dipus Egyptius). 


xvii. 26 only]. It was probably not fur from Jeru- 
salem, but has not been identified with anything liko 
certainty. 


MUFFLERS, a word only occurring in Isa, iii. 19, 
as an article of female attire. In the margin it is 
rendered ‘‘ spangled ornaments,” but it was moro 
likely o thin veil [so Gesenius] 


MUL’/BERRY-TREES. The picturedrawn by David, 
when prevented frequenting the tabernacle by tho 
hostility of his son vabaslont of the blessing of passing 
through a valley of mulberry-trecs, in which he finds 
wells and pools [Ps. Ixxxv. 6], is one that comes home 
to every Oriental traveller. It is true that this word x23 


(bakha) has boen translated ‘‘ valley of weeping,” and 
‘vale of misery,” but, it would appear, erroneously. 
A more difficult question arises in connection with 
the same word from tho allusion in 2 Sam. yv. 23, 24, 
and 1 Chron. xiv. 14, 15, to the ‘‘ sound in the tops of 
the bakhd trees.” The poplars of the East, the aspen, 
the lombardy—al yharb, the same that is mis-translated 
‘willow’ in the Scriptures—and the black poplar, 
are all more easily moved by the wind than the mul- 
berry. It does not follow, however, that mulberry- 
prove do not make a rustling noise when stirred 

y the wind, as well as any other trees, The Arabic 
affords us little assistanco here; the pear-tree, 80 
much insisted upon by Rosenmitller, is al thappach. A 
species of beech, which has a hard and reddish wood, 
is alone called al baks by the Arabs in the present 
day. Two kinds of mulberry are very common, toot 
or tith, the white; and toot shami, the black (shown 
in our illustration), which represents the common mul- 
berry. The aspen, whose tong leaf-stalks cause the 
leayes to tremble with every breath of wind, unites with 
tho willows of the brook (al za/za/’) (Ezek. xvii. 5] and 


the oak to overshadow tho wator-courses of tho lower 
Lebanon, and, with the olcander and the acacia, to 
adorn tho ravines of Southern Palestine. 


Mulberry (Morus nigra) 
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MUSE. The mule was not only known to the 
Hebrews, but as extensively used in ancient times as 
it is at the present day. Solomon and Absalom did 
not disdain to ride on mules [2 Sam. xviii. 9; 1 Kings 
i, 33]. Traffic was determined by the mule and camel 
load (2 Kings y. 17], and riders were sent with letters 
on the same animal [Fsth. viii. 10). There are various 
breeds of mules (burl in Arabic) in Syria. Our illus- 


tration represents their trappings, as used at presont 
in the East. The bottor sort are used for travelling 
and trade. They aro maintained at less expense than 
horses, and, boing surer footed, aro better suited 
for bad and rocky roads. Tho kumraf, a little servico- 


able beast of burden, the offspring of an ass and a 
cow, is unknown in North Africa. When we read 
that Anah ‘found mules in the wilderness” [Gen. 
xxxvi. 24], it is possible that tho Eyuus hemionus, the 
animal noticed by Xenophon in tho desert, was meant, 
It is curious that the modern town of Anah is situated 
in the very tract mentioned by the Athenian, Layard 
obtained several specimens of the so-called wild ass or 
onager of the plains of Mesopotamia; and Mr. Grey 
seys they are of a bright bay in summer, and greyish- 
white in winter (‘‘Nin. and Bab.,” p. 270]. The 
mule is found represented in the Assyrian sculptures 
as ridden by kings and warriors, and as objects of 
tribute and spoil. 


MUP'PIM, anzieties ; one of tho sons of Benjamin, 
called ‘‘Shupham” in Numb. xxvi. 39, and ‘‘ Shuppim” 
in 1 Chron. vii. 12. 


MURRAIN. The word so translated in Exod. ix. 
3, signifies n plague or pestilence. In other cases it 
is translated ‘‘ pestilence” [Lev. xxvi. 25; Deut. 
XxvVii~ 21; 2 Sam. xxiv. 13; 1 Kings viii. 37] and 
 plagué” [Hos. xiii. 14]. It does not seem to de- 
scribe any particular form of disease. 


MU'SHI, yielding ; one of the sons of Merari [Exod. 
vi. 19; Numb. iii, 20, &c.]. 


MU‘SHITES, descendants of Mushi, the son of 
Merari [Numb. xxvi. 58]. 


MU’SIO, MU’SICAL INSTRU'MENTS, and MU- 
SI'CIANS are frequently referred to, but our know- 
ledge of musical art among the Hebrews is very 
limited. They had both wind and stringed instru- 
monts, as well as drums, or timbrels, and cymbals. 
I’or accounts of theso wo must refer to the separate 
articles in which they aro described. Jubal is men- 
tioned as tho first inventor of stringed and wind 
instruments [Geon. iv. 21]. Music was connected 
with exhibitions of mirth [Exod. xv. 20], with 
mourning [2 Chron. xxxv. 25; Matt. ix. 23], and 
with religious solemnities [Ps. cl. 3—5]. Trumpots 
were especially used on martial occasions, and when 
proclamations wero to be made [Judg. 
vii. 16; 2 Kings xi. 14; Ps. lxxxi. 
3). Among the Hebrews, as among 
the Lgyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, 
Romans, and other ancient peoples, 
music was extensively cultivated, 
both vocal and instrumental. Nume- 
rous representations of ancient musi- 
cal instruments are given by Weiss 
[‘‘ Kostiimkunde”]. Of the state of 
musical science among the Hebrews 
we know nothing certain, but from 
what we see in the modern East, we 
may believe it to have been rude and 
defective. (Engel’s ‘‘ Music of Most 
Ancient Nations;” Winer’s ‘‘ Real- 
wort.,” ii. 120.) 

It was at one time customary with 
rationalist critics to affirm that the 
musical instruments named in Dan. 
iii. 5, 10, 15, were called by Greek 
names, and therefore proved that 
the book was more modern than it 
claimed to be. <A careful philologi- 
ca] analysis has shown that not more 
than two, and perhaps not above one, 
of these Chaldeo names can be of 
Greek origin. But even if all of them 
were Greek, it would prove nothing beyond an early 
connection between Greece and Babylon, the oxistence 
of which we know from other sources. It is quite cer- 
tain, too, that the Greeks used various objects which 
bore Oriental names before the time of Daniel, and 
thereforo reasonable to expect to find the Orientals 
using things with Greck names. Tho following are 
the latest authors who have criticised the names of the 
musical instruments in Daniel:—W. R. A. Boyle 
[‘‘ Inspiration of Daniel]; J. M. Fuller (‘‘ Authen- 
ticity of Danie. "}} EK. B. y (‘* Lectures on Daniel 
the Prophet”]; Dr. Davidson [*‘ Introduction to Old 
Test.,’’ vol. ii. ]). 

Ancient music was necessarily connected very closely 
with poetry and song; but, inasmuch as all the topics 
are treated in this work under separate heada, it will 
be sufficient to givo here a list of musical instruments 
and terms referring to singing and other related 
matters mentioned in the Scriptures :— 


Cornet. Organ. Tabret. 
Cymbal. Pipe. Timbrel. 
Dulcimer. Psaltory. Trump. 
Flute. Ram's Horns, Trumpet. 
Harp. Sackbut. Viol. 


Besides theso we read of ‘‘ instruments,” ‘“‘ stringed 
instruments,” ‘‘three-stringed instruments” (1 Sam. 
xviii. 6, margin], ‘‘ten-stringed instruments,” &c. 
Tho words which follow refer partly to poctical com- 
positions, partly to instruments of music, and aro in 
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it is stated under the respective words :— 


Alamoth. Mabalath. Nebiloth. 

Al-taschith. Mahalath-leannoth.| Selah. 

Gittith. Maschil. sheminith. 

Higgaion. Michtam. Shoshann:m. 

Hymn, Muth-labben, Shoshanvim-eduth. 

Jonath-elem- Neginah. Shushan-eduth. 
rechokim. Neginoth. Song. 


MUSI'CIAN, Tue Curer. Tho Hebrew word thus 
rendered appears to denote the person who led the 
singing. It occurs in the titles of many of the Psalms 
[xi., xii., xiy., &c.], By some the word is translated 
“ precentor,” and Gesenius says this explanation is 
preferable to others which have been advanced. 


MUST’ARD-TREE, In tho parable preached b 
Christ to the Galileans of the grain of mustard-secd, 
it is spoken of as growing and waxing into a great 
tree {Luke xiii. 19). Now this does not apply to tho 
mustard-seed of our country, and it is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the other allusions in tho 
New Testament to the mustard-seed (¢ivam, sinapt) 
(Matt. xiii, 31; xvii. 20; Mark iv. 31; and Luko 
Xvii. 6] apply to the same seed. This is supposed to 
be the grain of the Salvadora Persica, a small seed, 
which is said to produce a large tree with numerous 
branches. The seed is possessed of the same properties, 
and is used for the same purposes as mustard, and has 
a naine, khardal in Arabic, of which sinapi is the truc 
translation; and which, moreover, grows on the very 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, where our Saviour ad- 
dressed to tho multitude the parable of the mustard- 
seed. Schwarz gives it the name dain (ul chardul), 
and says it is grown in largo quantities near Heoron, 
where seven pounds Bavarian weight only fetch two 
pence. It grows there to tho height of six or eight 
feet ; but it appears, from ‘* Ketubah,” iii. b, that in 
olden times it attained a very great height. It is 
described by Grant, in ‘‘Spekeo's Travels,” as only 
attaining the size of a bush on tho Upper Nile, nor 
have wo over seen it otherwise than as a mero bush. 


MUTH-LAB’BEN,. Theso words appcar at the head 
of Ps. ix.: ‘To the chief inusician upon Muth-lubben.” 
Like some other words in similar places, they have 
becn left untranslated, because our translators did not 
know their cortain meaning. There are numcrous 
theories respecting Muth-labben, or 'Almuth-labben, 
as some write it. Some render the words, ‘‘upon Muth- 
labben "—i.e., a musical instrument so called; others, 
‘‘ with virgin’s voice, for the boys; others, ‘upon 
the death of Labben ”’—i.e., one of David's enemies; 
others regard it as a direction to tho singers; and 
others as having a mysterious signitidance, Further 
conjectures may be seon in Dr. Muson Good’s ‘‘ Trans- 
lation of the Psalms” [Notes on Ps, ix.]. Amid so 
much uncertainty, it is better to confess our ignorance, 


MY’RA, a town of Lycia, in Asia Minor. Here St. 
Paul was removed from the ship in which he had left 
Cwsarea to that which was wrecked upon the coast 
of Melita pages xxvil. 5, 6], Myra was ono of the 
six chief places of Lycia, and to tho cast of Putara, 
Captain Beaufort says its ruins stand about three 
miles up tho river Andraki, aud that near them is a 
village which still retains the name. It is said to have 
been a Rhodian colony, and in Christian times its 
church was an important one. The modern Greeks 
consider it a place of peculiar sanctity, There, they 
say, St. Paul preached ; there is the shrino of St. John, 
&c, The ruins are considerable, including a theatre, 


MUSICIAN—MYRTLE. 
5 han a 
art technical musical terms. If there is any exception, | and variou 


s pieces of sculpture [Beaufort’s ‘‘ Kara- 
mania,” p. OTH, Sir C. Fellows says, the place is now 
called Dembre by the Turks, and speaks of the ruins 
as extensive and interesting [‘‘ Lycia,” chap. xxi]. 


MYRRH (72, mdr), a well-known perfume and 
medicine which formed an article of tho carliest 
commerce, and was highly esteemed by the Egyptians 
and Jews, as well.as by the Grecks and Romans, 
as it still is both in tho East and in Europe. The 
allusions to it in Scripture aro very numerous (Gen. 
Xxxvii, 23; Exod. xxx. 23; Prov. vii. 17; Song of 
Sol. iv.6; Matt. ii. 11; John xix. 39], Several kinds 
of myrrh were, however, known to the ancients, and 


Myrrh (Balsamodendron Myrrha). 


different kinds are enumerated in the Bible, as also 
by Dioscorides, and by Arabian authors; and different 
kinds are also known to modern commerce. They 
appear, however, to be tho exudation mainly of the 
thorny bushes known as Dulsamodendron myrrha, 
Amyris katuf of Forskal, and possibly Amyris kn/al, 
which grow in Southern Arabia, but chiefly in Africa. 


MYRTLE. The myrtle (orn chddhas; in Arabic, 


hadas and as), which constitutes so characteristic a por- 
tion of the vegetation in somo parts of Syria, is but 
rarely mentioned in Scripture. tt was commanded by 
the Law that the Israelites should dwell, during tho 
Feast of Tabernacles, in ‘‘ booths” or huts of the 
branches of myrtle and other trees [Noh. viii. 13]. 
Isaiah describes the planting of myrtles in the wilder- 
ness (Isa, xli. 19], and the myrtlo-troo coming up 
instead of the briar [lv. 13], as among the mercies 
of the Lord; and Zechariah placed his vision of a man 
riding on a red horse among the myrtle-trees ‘‘ in the 
pottoa (Zech. i. 8]—a most characteristio descrip- 
ion. 


Myrtles are not common in Judah, but in Galilee, 


e seen) 


MYSIA—NAAMAN, 


especially in tho vicinity of Safed, thoy attain a height 
of from fifteen to twenty feet. They cover the land in 
the lower part of the Valo of Antioch. 

Tho myrtle enjoys its repute from tho rich colouring 
of its dark green and shining leavos, heightened in 
the season Bese with the white, star-lko clusters 
of flowers, which diffuse an agreeable fragrance around; 
and the poetical celebrity of the plant has probably 
had some influence upon the numerous virtues at- 
tnbuted to it. 


MYSTA, a provinco in the north-west of Asia Minor. 
It was bounded by Lydia and Ionia on the south, and 
Bithynia and Phrygia on the east; the remainder was 
skirted by the sea. Among its towns wore Assos, 
Troas, Pergamus, and Lampsacus. The district was 
fertile, and celebrated as the locality of Homor’s 
“Iliad,” and of the battlo of the Granicus (B.c. 334). 
Christianity flo irished here from an early period, It 
is only mentioned in Scripture in Acts xvi. 7, 8. 


MYSTERY (pverjpiov), a secret, either not yet re- 
vealed, or revealed only to a few. Secret rites, into 
which persons were solemnly initiated, were called by 
the Greeks ‘‘mysteries.” Anything that has a hidden 
meaning is a ‘‘mystory,”’ as well as a secret doctrine 
or purpose not yet made known. Marriage is a 
“mystery,” not in itself, but as a symbol of tho rela- 
tionship between Christ and the Church fe h. v. 32), 
The temporary rejection of the Jows until the coming 
in of the fulness of the Gentiles is a secret or ‘‘ mys- 
tery” hitherto unrevealed (Rom, xi. 25]. But the 
idea of a ‘‘ mystery” as somothing incomprehensible, 
to be accepted on mero authority, is unknown to the 
Scriptures. Recurrence to the original idea of a 
“‘secret,"" united with a due regard to the context, 
will invariably explain the word ‘‘ mystery ” without 
any intermixture of what is commonly called ‘‘ mys- 
tery” or ‘‘ mysteriousness.”” 


N 


_ NA'AM, pleasant ; ono of tho sons of Caleb [1 Chron. 
iv. 15), He is not elsewhere mentioned. 


NA‘'AMALL, pleasant. 1. A daughtor of Lamech 
and Zillah, and sister of Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 22}. 
2. An Ammonitess, one of the wives of Solomon, and 
the mother of King Rehoboam [1 Kings xiv. 21, 31]. 
Nothing further is known of her. 

Na‘amag, pleasant ; a town in tho tribo of Judah, 
mentioned among tho placcs in the plain country 
(Josh. xv. 41). Its situation has not been discovered. 


NA'AMAN, pleasant. 1. Ono of the sons of Ben- 
jamin who went down with Jacob and his sons to 
Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 21]. (Seo NaaMITE.] 2. A Syrian 
warrior who was miraculously heuled of his lepro-y 
by Elisha the prophet, during the reign of Jorum, 
king of Ixrael, und Benhadad, king of Syria. Jose- 
phux, who docs not even allude to the miracle, de- 
<critey Naaman as a young nobleman belonging to 
Kenhadad, and affirms that from his bow the arrow 
was launched which inflicted Ahab’s death-wound 
[“ Antiq?” viii. 15, 5). On_ this point, however, 
Scriptare is‘silent, and simply describes Ahab’s death 
as due fo a ‘‘man who drew a bow at a venturo’ 
(1 Kings xxii. 34]. Indced, the only account whic 
the Bible supplies of Naamun is in immediate conncc- 
tion with the miraculous curo of his diseaso [2 Kings 
v.). From that we learn that his military prowess 
had raieed him to a lofty rank in Syria, and secured 
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him a high placo in his master’s esteem. Through 
his means God had delivered Syria from the dangers 
that besot the kingdom, aud possibly the intimation of 
this may include a refereuce to the recent victory over 
Ahab and his army, But as a counterpoise and set-off 
to the distinction which Naaman enjoyed, it is added, 
**he was a leper” (ver. 1). As Bishop Hall quaintly 
observes, ‘‘ tho basest sluvo of Syria would not change 
skins with him, if he might have his honour to boot.” 
Hearing, however, from a Hebrew slave who waited 
on his wifo, that a prophet in Israel could givo him 
relief from his loathsome complaint, he mentioned tho 
fact to his royal master, and at his suggestion started 
forthwith to Samaria, bearing a missive from Benhadad 
to Joram, with a request that the latter would cure 
him. The receipt of such a message appeared to the 
king of Isracl a mero pretext for a fresh quarrel, but, 
whilo consulting with his ministers as to the course he 
should adopt, Elisha, who had heard of his distress 
and perplexity, scnds a request that Naaman might 
be sent to him, not obscurely hinting at tho same timo 
that he would curo him [ver. 8]. Naaman thoreupon 
came to Elisha’s house, but could not, of course, be 
admitted,: Nor did tho prophet himself come forth to 
meet him, partly, perhaps, because er inter- 
course would be an infringement of the Mosaic law; 
partly becauso ho would mako it clear to Naaman, 
yond tho possibility of doubt, by the absenco of 
any such means as ihe Syrian expected to be used, 
that his restoration was due to miraculous agency; 
and partly, also, because it was intended that tho pride 
of aes should be humbled. The only meszage ho 
received was a command to go and dip himself in 
Jordan seven times, with a promise that on compliance 
ho should be entirely cured. Indignant at first at tho 
slight which he conceived to be cast on his own dig- 
nity, and unwilling to believe that tho Jordan could 
possess any virtues which were not also possessed by the 
rivers of Damascus, ho only yielded after somo hesi- 
tation to the earnest remonstrances of his servants, 
and consented to do the prophet’s bidding. The result 
justified his obedienco: ‘‘ his flosh camo again like unto 
the flesh of a little child, and he was clean” [ver. 14]. 
Grateful now, as before he had been indignant, ho re- 
turned to Elisha, who now came out to moet him, and, 
while acknowledgiug-the Divine source of his power, 
was anxious also to leave behind him substantial 
tokens of his gratitude for the priceless fuvour he had 
received. On Elisha’s steadfast refusal to accept even 
the smallest favour at his hund, Naaman begged per- 
mission to carry away with him a small portion of tho 
soil of Isracl (presumably for the purpose of erecting 
an altar in Syria to tho God of Isracl), and avowed his 
intention of thenceforth serving no other God [ver. 17]. 
Whence he obtained information of the command in 
Exod. xx. 24, or whether, indeed, his request must bo 
at all referred to a knowledgo of tbat prevent, wo 
are not told. Ono other anxicty weighed upon him. 
Occupying 80 distinguished o place at court, it was his 
duty to attend his royal master in his devotions in tho 
house of Rimmon. This he now clearly suw to bo cn 
idolatrous act, and therefore ho expressed the hopo 
that God would forgivo him if, on such occasions, when 
the king leaned on his arm, ho should bow before tho 
idol. Receiving the prophet’s benediction, Naaman 


h | started homeward a happicr and a wiser man, and we 


know nothing moro of his history. Tho brief narra- 
tive, however, is full of instruction, which has been 
drawn out at considerable length by preachers in all 
times. {Seo Bishop Hall’s ‘‘ Contemplations ; ” Krum- 
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NAAMATHITE—NAHALAL. 


machor’s “‘ Elisha ;”” Bullock’s ‘‘ Syrian Leper,” &c.]} 
(See ExisaA.] 


NAAM’ATHITE, apperent ys a man of Naamah ; a died 


designation applied to Zophar, one of the friends of Job 
[Jobii. 11]. Some suppose that Zophar really belonged 
to Naamah of Judah, which they therefore locate far 
south in the direction of Petra. Others, with more 

ropriety, confess that we know nothing of the place 
hoa which Zophar came. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that in the Greek version Zophar is 
called ‘‘ King of the Minsvi.” 


NA'AMITR, a descendant of Naaman, of the family 
of Benjamin (Numb. xxvi. 40]. The word would be 
more regularly written ‘‘ Naamanite,” as some of tho 
ancient versions have it. [Compare ‘‘ Benjamite,”’ for 
a man of Benjamin, | Sam. ix. 4.] 


NA’/ARAH, dameel ; one of the wives of Ashur, the 
father of Tekoa [1 Chron. iv. 5]. 


NAARAT, youth ; son of Ezbai, and one of David's 
principal warriors [1 Chron. xi. 37]. In the corre- 
sponding list in 2 Sam. xxui. the name is written 
‘© Paarai”’ (ver. 35]. 


NA’ARAN, youthful ; a town of Ephraim [1 Chron. 
vii. 28], supposed by our translators to be identical 
with Naarath. [See NAaRATH.] 


NA‘ARATH, youthful; a town in Ephraim. The 
proper form of this namo is Naarah, and this is appa- 
rently a moro variation of Naaran. Tho place must 
have been not very far from Jericho, and a few miles 
to tho north or north-east of Jerusalem, but no trace 
of it has been discovered [Josh. xvi. 7]. 


NA’ASHON, enchanter. This name is variously 
given as Naashon (Exod. vi. 23], Nahshon (Numb. 
1,7; ii. 3; vii. 12; Ruth iv. 20; 1 Chron. ii. 10}, and 
Naasson (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 32]. His father was 
Awminadab, a chief of the tribo of Judah; and his 
sister Elisheba became the wife of Aaron, and the 
mother of tho priestly line [Exod, vi. 23}. Naashon 
was also the grandfather of Boaz, and therefore an- 
cestor, in the direct line, of David. By reference to the 
texts indicated, it will be seen that Naashon occupied a 
distinguished position in the Israelitish host. [See 
AMMINADAB. } 

NAASS'ON. (See Naasnon. ] 


NA'BAL, fool ; a man of Maon, ot great wealth, 
whose name has come down to us in the Scripture 
narrative solely in connection with an interesting in- 
cident in the history of David. The circumstances 
will be found in detail in 1 Sam. xxv. Nabal had 
extensive possessions in Carmel, in which he depas- 
tured large flocks of sheep, committing them to the 
care of his shepherds. During the period of David's 
seclusion in the wilderness, he sont a few of his fol- 
lowers to Nabal, who was then engaged in the annual 
sheep-shearing, with an earnest request for supplies, 
reminding him at the samo time of the protection 
which his servants and property had received from 
him in Carmel. Nabal churlishly refused, taunting 
David, moreover, with being a runaway slave. The 
latter, on receiving this insolent m » meditated 
instant revenge; but on his way to Nabal’s tents, with 
a considerable following of armed men, he was met b 
Abigail, who, at the instigation of the shepherds, had 
come forth with a present to mitigate his wrath, and 
turn him from his purpose. ( © ABIGAIL, DAVID. 
Her entreaties were successful, but Nabal himse ; 


y | which cattle are led out.” ‘Th 


though s from the outburst of David’s wrath, 
was struck by a Divine judgment, and after ten days 


NA’BOTH, height; the Jezrcelite who declined to 
sell to Ahab the vineyard which adjoined the king's 
yalace, and was, therefore, at the instigation of Jeze- 
bell accused publicly of blasphemy and treason by the 
nobles and elders. of the city Nee charge being su 
orted by perjured testimony), and stoned to death. 
P xn ix. 26, it would appear that his sons 
were included in the charge, and shared their father’s 
death. The entire narrative will be found in 1 Kings 
xxi. God suffered not so grievous a crime pn 
without instant rebuke. Elijah was instructed to 
meet Ahab when he went down to take possession of 
the vineyard, and then and there denounce signal 
punishment on himself and his queen, and also on his 
posterity [1 Kings xxi. 17—24; see also 2 Kings ix. 
26, 36, 37]. [See AHAB, JEZEBEL, JEHORAM (2).] 


NA'CHON’S THRESH'ING-FLOOR. The word 
Nachon is explained prepared by Gesenius; but Furst 
understands it to mean a stroke. The English ver- 
sion represents it as the name of a man, but it very 
likely is the name of the threshing-floor mentioned in 
the only where it occurs. In the English 
version, ‘‘ Nachon’s threshing-floor” is the name of 
the place where Uzzah rashly laid hold of the ark, and 
was smitten of God, on which account David called it 
Perez-uzzah. The site is unknown, but it must have 
lain not far wost of Jerusalem [2 Sam. vi. 6]. 


NA’CILOR (Josh. xxiv. 2]. [See Nanor.] 


NA'DAB, willing. 1. Eldest son of Aaron [Numb. 
iii. 2]. With his brother Abihu, and in defiance of 
the express command of God [Lev. x. 1], he offered 
strango fire in the sanctuary—that is, kindled the 
incense with fire other than that which was kept per- 
petually burning on tho altar,—and was instantly 
destroyed [ver. 2]. Most critics and commentators have 
remarked on the circumstance that this signal punish- 
ment of Aaron’s sons was followed by the injunction 
of vor. 9, and have thence concluded that the offence of 
Nadab and Abihu was due to intoxication. How far 
this inference is supported by the facts of the case, 
it is impossible to say, in the absolute silence of 
Scripture. 2. A son of Jeroboam, first king of the 
ten revolted tribes, and his successor on the throne 


1 Kings xiv. 20]. He was contemporary with Asa, 
ing of Judah. His reign, which was characterised by 
all the vices of his futher, lasted two years, and was 


suddenly terminatod by a conspiracy of Baasha, who 
slew him while he was laying siege to Gibbethon, and 
usurped the throne. He was the only one of Jero- 
boam’s posterity that enjoyed the royal dignity, his 
race being utterly oxterminated by Baasha, in exact 
fulfilment of God's announcement by the prophet 
Ahijeh [1 Kings xiv. 10-14; xv. 27—30]. 3. One of 
the sons of Shammai [1 Chron. ii. 28]. 4. A Ben- 
jamite, and son of Jehiel [1 Chron. ix. 35, 36]. 


NAG'GE, splendour ; one of the ancostors of Jesus 
Christ, included in the genealogy of Luke iii. [ver. 25). 
Nothing further is known in rogard to him. ~ 

NAH'ALAL. Gesenius says, ‘ probably pasture to 

' e same name is also 
written Nahallal and Nahalol. One of the cities of 
Zebulun, given to the Levites (Josh. xix. 15; xxi. 33]. 
The Canaanites continued for some time in possession 
(Judg. i. 30]. Reland [‘' Pal., 884’"] says it was after- 


NATIALIEL—NAITIUM. 


ea ee ee eee 
by Hezekiah to receive the offerin f the peop 
{2 Chron. xxi. 13]. areas > 


wards called Mahalol; anda place named Malul still 
oxista fuur or five miles south-west of Nazareth. 


NAHALIEL, river of God, or valley of God: on 
the stations of the Teaclitne in the Fae ben 
Mattanah and Bamoth, and on the east of the Dead 
Sea (Numb. xxi. 19]. It seems to have been not far 
from the Arnon, and may bo represented by cither 
Wady Waleh or Wady Enkcileh. 


NAH'’ALLAL (Josh, xix. 15]. (Sco NAHALAL.] 
NAH'ALOL (Judg. i. 30]. [Seo Nauavan.] 


NA'ITAM, comfort; the father of Keilah and Esh- 
temoa [1 Chron. iy. 19]. 


NAHAMA'NI, penitent; one of those who accom- 
panied Zerubbabel to Jerusalem at the termination of 
the captivity [Neh. vii. 7]. 

NAHARAT, NAH’ARI, snorter; a Berothito, and 
Joab's armourbearer [2 Sam. xxiii. 37; 1 Chron. 
xi. 39}. 7 

NA'HASH, serpent. 1. The king of the Ammonites 
at tho time of Saul’s elevation to the throne of Isracl. 
According to Josephus’ account [‘‘Antiq.,” vi. 5, 1], he 
had for some time carried on a destructive warfaro 
against the trans-Jordanic tribes, reducing entire cities 
to a state of pOnuaes, and by destroying the right eyes 
of his captives rendered them useless for war. When, 
however, wo first meet with Nahash in the Scripture 
narrative, it is in connection with the siege of Jabesh- 
gilead [1 Sam. xi.], to tho inhabitants of which he 
offered terme of capitulation on condition that they 
should put out their right eyes. This barbarous pro- 
posal was immediately made known to Saul, who pro- 
mised help, and the next day, at the head of such 
forces as he could muster in the emergency, attacked 
the Ammonites and utterly routed them. Josephus 
supplements the Scripture account by the statement 
that Nahash himself was slain in the conflict. 2. The 
father of Hanun (2 Sam. x. 2], also king of the Am- 
monites, He is described as having rendered kindness 
to David, but in what way we are notinformed. It has 
been sometimes thought that this Nahash is identical 
with the chief who was defeated by Saul: fifty-eight 
years, at least, however, having elapsed between that 
event and the death of David's friend, we may reason- 
ably believe that the two were not identical, but, per- 
haps, successive kings of Ammon. 3. The father of 
Shobi, an Ammonite, who, with generous kindness, 
assisted David with proper supplies whilo he lay at 
Mahanaim during the insurrection headed by Absalom 
(2 Sam. xvii. 27]. Possibly this Nahash is identical 
with Nahash (2). 4. The father of Abigail and 

ndfather of Amasa, Absalom’s commander-in-chief 
2 Sam. xvii. 25]. In 1 Chron. ii. 16, Abigail is said 
to be the sister of David. It is not stated in so many 
words that sho is the daughter of Jesse, and therefore 
there is not necessarily any diecrepancy between the 
{wo statements, nor is it oompulsory to adopt tho Rab- 
Vinical tradition, which may or may not be true, that 
Jesse and Nahash are identical. The mother of Abi- 
gail and the wife of Nahash may have been Jesse's 
wifo and the mother of David. In tho absence of 
positive statements, however, all explanations aro, of 
course, only conjectural. 

Nanas, City oF [1 Chron. iv, 12 in tho margin, 
for Ir-nahash]. [Sco In-NanasH.] 

NA’HATH, downfall. 1. One of the dukes of Edom 
Gen. xxxvi. 17]. 2. A Levite, and ancestor of Samue' 
! Chron, vi. 28]. 3. Ono of tho officers appointed 


97—Vot. IT. 


representative of the tribe 
xii, 14], 


of whom was Bethuel, tho father of Isaac’s 


1} coming ig Nineveh, and to encourage G 
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NAH'BI, hidden; ono of the twelve spies, and 
of Naphtali [Numb. 
NA'HOR, snorter. 


1. Tho son of Serug, and grand- 


father of Abraham (Gen. xi. 22—26], called “‘ Nachor” 
in J ee xxly. 2, and in the genealogy of Luke [Luko 
mu. 34]. 


uy 2. One of Abraham’s brothers [Gen. xi. 26, 
27). He married Milcah, his niece [ver. 27], and by 
her and his concubine, Reumah, had twelve sons, ond 
wife, 
Rebekah (Gen. xxii. 23], 

Nanor, City or. Tho city so designated in Gen. 


xxiv. 10 was, no doubt, Haran in Mesopotumia, where 
Laban dwelt [compare Gen, xxvii. 43]. 


NAH'SHON [Numb. i, 7, &0.]. [Seo Naasnon.] 
NA‘HUM, consolation ; one of the twelvo minor pro- 


pies respecting whom we have no dirc:'t information 


eyond what is contained in the words at the head of 
his‘ book, ‘‘ Nahum the Elkoshite.” The date assigned 


to him in the margin of our Bibles is u.c. 713, and it 
is the opinion of many writers that this is very nearly 
correct. 
nor where he was born: Elkosh, from which he is 
called ‘‘the Elkoshite,” is placed by somo in Galilee, and 
by others at Alkush, near 
mentions the tomb of Nahum as at Ain Shiphtah 


It is not known to what tribe he belonged, 


osul. Benjamin of Tudola 
{‘‘ Travels,” p. 80, edition 1633], but modern writers all 


tell us it is at Alkush, where the Jews have an annual 
commemoration which lasts fourteen days. 
ceedings on these occasions are many of them very 


The pro- 


puerile and superstitious. [For an account of them’ 


see ‘ mah Years in Asia, &c., by J. J. Benjamin,” 
edition o 


1863 ; Badger’s ‘‘ Nestorians,” 1,104.) Itis 
believed by some that Capernaum signifies tho ‘‘vil- 
lage of Nahum,” and is socalled from the prophet. 
Wherever Nahum lived and died, it is certain that ho 


prophesied before the fall of Ninevch, apparently after 


the overthrow of the Egyptian city No or No-Amon 
(Nahum iii. 7, 8]. He also seoms to havo prophesied 
after tho captivity of Israel, and beforo that of Judah 
{comparoi.15; 11. 1, Ae If tho captivity of the tribes 
was already an accomplished fact, wo can quite under- 
stand that Nahum was actually in Ninovite territory ; 
but in any case ho must have had somo knowledgo ot 
Nineveh, however he obtained it (ii. 3—9}. Every- 
thing in tho book indicatcs that Nahum lived about 
the time of Isaiah and Micah. Josephus assigns him 
to tho reign of Jotham, but some, with littlo rcason, 
make him the contemporary of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
From the nature of Nabum's Pee strenuous 
offorts have boen made to show that he must bo much 
more modern than has been generally believed. Into 
such speculations, however, we shall not enter, and 
simply repeat that tho best sustained view is that 
represented by tho date given in tho margin of our 
English Bibles. 

NanvuM, Book or, the seventh in order of the lesser 
books of the prophots. It consists of but threo brief 
chapters, and commences with tho following introduc- 
tion or superscription: ‘‘The burden of Nineveh. Tho 
book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.” The 
appear to have been delivered 
Ite general intention is appa- 
Divine judgments 
at's people, 
@ first chapter consists of a sorics of vivid 


entire prophecy would 
on a single occasion. 
rently twofold: to announce the 


Israel. 
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NAIN—NAPHTALI. 


declarations of the justice and mercy, tho majesty and 
might of God, an exhortation ‘to the Assyrians, an 
words of oncouragement to Judah, Tho second chapter 
ig almost wholly occupied with an account of the cula- 
mitios about to happen to Ninoveh; but thcro scons 
to be a roforenco in ver. 2 to tho As:yrian conquest 
of Israel. The third chapter declarce tho causes, a3 
well as the certainty, of Nineveh’s impending doom, 
and glances, by way of comparison, at tho ruin of tho 
Egyptian city No-Amon: the two had been alike in 
glory, and should be alike in shame and destruc- 
tion. 

The style of this book is romarkable and elevated. 
The figures are numerous, bold, and strikingly appro- 

riate; while the rapid and somewhat abrupt flow of 

ought and wonderfully befits the character 
of the inspired message, which was to swoep like a 
whirlwind over the devoted city. In a few cases the 
expressions employed are obscure, and the words are 
not the purest Hebrew forms; but the terrible force 
and graphic representations of tho book have been 
acknowledged and admired by all critics. The phrase- 
ology of prophet J a numerous parallels to 
almost all other parts of Scripture, but particularly to 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

The canonical position and authority of this book 
have never been called in question, and it is found, 
therefore, in all lists, manuscripts, and versions of tho 
Bible. Nor can any one doubt the fulfilment of the 

redictions eo distinctly enunciated. For the fall of 
Nineveh: about B.c. 606, see the article NINEVEH, 
from which also may be gathered the wonderful coin- 
cidence between the prophecy and the condition of 
Ninoveh after as well as at its fall. [Upon the fulfil- 
‘ment of Nahum’s predictions, see Bishop Newton on 
** Prophecy,” dissertation ix., and Keith’s ‘* Evidence 
of saa chap. ix.; Badger’s ‘‘ Nestorians,” 
1. 78. 


NA'IN. The meaning of this word is obscure, since 
the same form aignifies two, dwellings, pastures, and 
beautiful. Nain was the scene of ono of our Lord’s 
miracles, and is only mentioned in the account of it 
(Luke vii. 11]. Under the modern name of Nein, it is 
yet to be found at the north-west extromity of Jebel 

uhy, or Little Hermon. It is a small villago on a 
low hill betweon valleys. This is one of the places 
which appear never to have boen lost sight of, as it 
is mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome, and many lator 
writers, including several in tho Middle Ages. It 
scems, however, to have fallen to docay, for Arnold 
von Harff says [in 1496—1498], ‘‘ Wo came to a 
height where aforetime stood a city called Nain, but 
now all destroyed. They showed us there a stone 
where our Lord Jesus raised from the dead the widow's 
only son, when they were carrying him to the graye. 
There is remission of seyen years and seven Carémes ” 
(280 days). At present tho village consists of a few 
mean houses, with ruins scattered round, and many 
caves in the rocks higher up the hill. [Sepp’s ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” ii, 66; A. von Harff’s ‘‘Pilgorfahrt,” 195; 
Robinson’s ‘‘ Palestine,” ii. 361; Stewart's ‘‘ Tent and 
Khan,” 430.] 


NAT‘OTH, habitations ; a place near Ramah, where 
Samuel and David at one time dwelt [1 Sam. xix. 18, 
19, 22, 23; xx. 1}. It seems to have a school of 
the prophets, and is esp poss to have beon at Neby 
Samwil, a few miles north-west of Jerusalem, but no 
Pel s it has been discovered. [Sepp's ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
ii, 16. 


NA‘OMI, ntness; the wife of Elimelech, aud 


d|the mother-in-law of Ruth [Ruth i. 2, 4]. On the 


death of her husband and eons in tho land of Moab, 
whither thoy had gono in consequence of a fumino in 
Palestine, Naomi Acterssined to return to her native 

lace Bethlehem, ‘Ruth, notwithstanding her earnect 

issuasion, accompanying her. Her subsequent his- 
tory, 80 far as it is contained in the Bible, is inter- 
woven with that of Ruth, whose marriago with Boaz 
she was aig to witness, and whose son, the 
grandfather of David, she lived to nurse [Ruth iv. 
16). (Soe Boaz, RuTH.]} 


NA’PHISH, or NE'PHISH, refreshment, according 
to Geeenius, but First saya it means numerous; a 
son or descendant of Ishmael, and apperentiy a tribe 
(Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chron. y. 19] which lived on the east 
of the Jordan in the vicinity of the Israelites, who 
made war upon them. This is all that is known of 
them. 


NAPH'TALI, my wrestling ; Jacob's sixth son, and 
one of the twelve patriarchs. His mother was Bilhah, 
Rachel's handmaid (Gen. xxx. 7, 8}. The name was 
given by Rachel as an indication of triumph over her 
sistor. At the period of Jacob’s descent into Egypt 
Naphtali had four sons (Gen. xlvi. 24), and this, with 
the patriarch’s figurative allusion to him in his 
final benediction (Gen. xlix. 21], is the last notice 
which the Bible gives us of Naphtali himself as distin- 
guished from the tribe which bore his name. Tho 
exact meaning of Jacob’s announcement concerning 
Naphtali has been the subjoct of much learned criti- 
cism; the prevailing opinion tending to favour tho 
pedis dh translation, which describes Naphtali os a 
‘‘ goodly tree that puts forth goodly branches.” If 
this rendering be accepted, then the blessing would bo 
a predictive allusion to tho lofty position which Naph- 
tali occupied in the elevated districts of Canaan. 


NAPNTALI, GATE OF; ono of the gates of the new 
Jorusalem, as set forth by Ezekiel [xlviii. 34]. 


Nararautl, Lot or. This was in tho yery north of 
Palestine; it had Zebulun on the south, er on the 
west, and was divided from h on the east by 
the upper Jordan. It may genorally be described as 
the district north and north-west of the Sea of Tiberias 
as far as the river Leontos, and the valley between it 
and Hasbei The lot of Naphtali was very diversi- 
fied in its character, comprising mountains, valleys, 
and plains. Some parts of it were and still are very 
fertile, and others were crowned with noble foresta, 
while others again wero desolate and bare. The limits 
and cities of tho tribe are cnumerated in Josh. xix. 
32—39. 

NapHTaL!, Mount; the mountainous portion of 
Naphtali, mentioned in Josh. xx. 7 as tho location of 
Kedesh in Galilee, a place which is still traced a short 
distance north-west of tho watera of Merom. 


NAPHTALI, Tk1BE OF. The posterity of Naphtali 
held a distinguished position on several occasions 
among the chosen people. Their numbers varied con- 
siderably at tho enumerations taken at the exodus 
and before the entrance into Canaan. Their position 
in the camp during the sojourn in the wilderness was 
on the north side of the tabernaclo, and in their allo- 
cation in the Promised Land they were settled con- 
tiguously to Zobulun, Issachar, and Asher, in tho 
north of Palestine, among the beautiful and luxuriant 
mountain districts, which oven in modern times have 
attracted the special attention of travellers, {See 


NAPIITUHIM--NATHAN-MELECTI. 


ae 


of the tribe, Its ravery, howover, was signalised on 
several occasions. In Recige the incursions of Jabin, 
AG karat in company with Zebulun, responded cheer- 
y to the summons of Barak, himself a Naphtalite, 
and boldly confronted the invaders (Judg. iy. 10; y. 
18]. Yet again, at the call of Gideon, the Naphtalites 
marshalled their forces inst the Midianites and 
their allies [Judg. vi. 35], and shared the victory 
which followed. eir position on the frontier neces- 
ene exposed them to hostile attacks from their 
heathen neighbours, and they could not fail to suffer 
soverely from the successive raids which were made 
on the aaa ee , and sat culminated in the 
ravages of Tiglath-pileser and the captivity of the ten 
tribes (2 Kings xv. 49). ay 
NAPHTUHIM, a word of unknown origin, but 
thought to be the samo as the Egyptian name for a 
boundary. It occurs only in Gen. x. 13 and 1 Chron. 
i, 11, in the list of Mizraim's descendants; but as the 
form is plural, it probably refers loss to a person than 
to a nation or tribe. A considorable amount of inge- 
nuity has been exercised by scholars, but it must be 
confessed that no certain conclusion has been reached 
in prererd to who are meant. Naphtuhim may be a 
1 from Naphtoah or Nephtoah, with which place, 
owever, it can have no connection, as we must seek 
tho Naphtuhim in or near Egypt. It seems unneces- 
sary to repeat the many theories upon this subject. 
[See Bochart, ‘* Phaleg,”’ iv. 29; Winer’s ‘' Realwort.,” 
«.v., and the authorities there quoted ; also Knobel’s 
** Volkertafel.”]  ~ 
NAPKIN. (See HanpKescuier.] 


NARCISSUS, a Christian sleciple at Romo, to 
whose family and friends St. Paul sent salutations 
(Bom. xvi. 11). We have no reliable information 
concerning him, tho traditions which mention his 
namo being entirely untrustworthy. 


NARD. (See SPIKENARD.] _ 


NA'THAN, donor. 1, A prophet who feruptod a 
prominent position in the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, and was on at least three occasions the im- 
mediate medium of communications between God and 
the king. The first mention of him occurs in connec- 
tion with David's design to build a temple for the 
Lord, a design which Nathan first warmly approved, 
but subsequently, at tho express command of God, 
prohibited (2 Sam. vii. 1—17]. We next find him 
upecially charged by God to bring home to the blunted 
conscience of tho king the onormity of which he had 
been guilty towards Uriah and his wife. Tho narra- 
tivo which describes tho fulfilment of his Divino com- 
mission must always rank among the most touching 
chapters of the sacred history, both on account of the 
delicato manner in which tho faithful messenger of 
God wrung from his royal master the sontence of self- 
‘conderhnation, and for the beauty of the parable in 
which hd delineated his sin [2 Sam. xii. 1—14]. B 

Nathan’s lips were the Divino rebukes pronounced, 
and tho judgment predicted. Through him also the 
gracious assurance of pardon was given, and « special 
namo givon to tho iufant Solomon, indicative of tho 
Divine love and favour [ver. 25]. From this circum- 
stance sprang, no doubt, in eome measure, the paternal 
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interest which ho felt in Solomon, and which ho 
manifested at a critical juncture when it seemed as if 
the purposes of God and the intentions of David must 
be frustrated, and another of David's sons be his suc- 
cessor on the throne. It wns at Nathan’s suggestion 
that Solomon’s mother boldly reminded the dyin 
king of his pledge; ho eecordel her remonstrance, ani 
on receiving the royal instructions, lost no time in 
ie effect to them by proclaiming Solomon king 
1 Kings i. 8-40]. After this we hear nothing more 
of him; but it is probable that his life extended a con- 
siderable period into the reign of Solomon, as we find 
it stated in 2 Chron. ix. 29 that he wrote a history of 
that monarch’s reign, as he had previously done that 
of David [1 Chron. xxix. 29). 2. One of David’s sons 
2 Sam. v. 14], and an ancestor, in the direct line, of 
esus Christ (Luko iii. 31], 3. A man (or son) “of 
Zobah,” whose son Igal was one of David’s chief war- 
riors [2 Sam. xxiii. 36]. 4. A brother of Joel, 
another of David's heroes, perhaps identical with the 
one just mentioned [1 Chron. xi. 38]. 5. One of those 
who were employed by Ezra, after the captivity, to 
obtain from among the Jews at Casiphia ministers for 
the service of God’s house [Ezra viii. 16]. This is 
probably the same person who is subsequently in- 
cluded in the list of those who had married forei 
wives [Ezra x. 39]. The prophet Zechariah (xii. 12), 
in describing the repentance of the Jews and their 
acknowledgment of the crucified Messiah, mentions 
** the house of Nathan ;” but whether the allusion is 
to one of the above or to some person not elsewhere 
indicated in Scripture, it is impossible to say. 


NATHAN’AEL, gift of God; a native of Cana in 
Galilee, supposed to be identical with the Apostle 
Bartholomew. Under the namo Nathanael he is but 
twice mentioned in Scripture, and on both occasions 
by St. John [John i. 45—51; xxi. 2], who nevar onco 
uses tho namo Bartholomew. e circumstances 
pecs which Nathanael became one of Christ's aie 
ciples are specially interesting, as giving us an insight 
gate the character of the man. Hasely prejudiced 
Aree the tidings which Philip brought him of the 

essiah, ‘“‘Can any good thing come out of Naza- 

reth ?” ho as readily laid aside his prejudice, and 

nded to his friend’s invitation, ‘‘Come and eeo” 
[John i. 46]. Jesus himself testified to the guileless 
simplicity of his heart, and by a delicate allusion to 
some private act of Nathanael jpantne of devotion 
jor meditation), which he himse ra Hips to have 
been unobserved or unknown, clicited the frank con- 
fession of his Messiahship and divinity [vs. 47—49}, 
and rewarded it by the promise of yet greater blessings 
[ve. 50, 51]. He was ono of the disciples associated 
with the eons of Zebedee in the night's fishing which 
was followed by a special visit of their risen Master 
(John xxi. 2]; and after this, except as one of tho 
eleven mentioned in Acts i., ii, Scripture is silent 
concerning hi (For further notices, see Bar- 
THOLOMEW. ] 


NA'THAN-MEL’ECH, Camper or. It may be 
well to give the whole verse in which phraso 
occurs. Wo read there that Josiah ‘took away the 
horses that the kings of Judah had given to the sun, 
at the entering in of the house of the Lord, by the 
chamber of Nathan-melech the chamberlain, which 
was in tho suburbs, and burned the chariots of tho 
sun with fire” ne Kings xxiii. 11). This remarkuble 
paseage shows that the idolatrous kings of Judah had 
consecrated horses (or the figures of horses) to the sun, 
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and that these were located near the entrance to the 
Lord's house, and still nearer to the chamber of Na- 
than-molech. But this view, which is presented by 
the English version, is strongly op in part by 
many critics, and is not that of several of the ancient 
yorsions. It may be assumed that the horses dedi- 
cated to the sun were real horses, but it is by no moans 
clear whether Josiah simply removed them or slow 
thom. If he remoyed them, did he take them to the 
chamber of Nathan-molech, or from it? Upon the 
wholo, wo think tho authorised version substantially 
correct, and that Nathan-melech’s chamber or apart- 
ment was whore the horses of the sun were kept, and 
near the entrance to the Temple, not within but with- 
out tho sacred enclosure; for ‘‘ suburbs” here rather 
means those of the Temple than of the city. Consider- 
ing the obscurity of this text, it may be well to quote 
tho translation of Dr. Benisch, which is very different 
from ours: ‘‘ And ho allowed not the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun to come into the 
house of the Eternal, (placing them) in the cell of 
Nathan-melech the chamberlain, which was in the 
suburbs; and burnt the vehicles of the sun with fire.” 
As a specimen of the ancient versions, we.add the 
Syriac: ‘‘ And he slew the horses which the kings of 
Judah gave to the sun, which were in the entrance of 
the house of the Lord, in the lodging of Nathan the 
king's ounuch, which was in Perudo; and the chariots 
of tho sun ho burned with fire.” The word Perudo 
is put for tho Hebrew parvarim, and ‘‘ suburbs” in 
our version. Its meaning is very obscure. [Keil on 
Kings; De Saulcy’s ‘‘ Art Judaique,” p. 321. 


NA'TEON. This word originally meant descendants, 
and implied a family relationship. In our Bible it 
represents several Hebrew terms in the Old Testament, 
and is very often equivalent to the words ‘‘ Gentiles ’’ 
and ‘‘heathen.” (See GENTILES, HEATHEN.] In its 
common application this important word seldom causes 
any difficulty (Gon. xv. 14; xxi. 13; John xi. 48 ; 
Phil. ii. 15; Rey. v. 9; xiv. 6]. 

Nations, Kin@ oF, a phraso applied to Tidal in 
Gon. xiv. 1. Dr. Deli supposes that ‘‘ nations” 
here is an older name for Galilee, which was called 
‘Galilee of the Gentiles” [Matt. iv. 15]. The same 
region may be meant in Josh. xii. 23, where we read 
of the ‘‘ king of the nations of Gilgul ” [compare Isa. 
ix. 1). We are inclined to think that in these cases 
it was either a mixed race, or a combination of smaller 
tribes, to which the namo was applied ; and it has no 
allusion to the common distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, although the ‘‘ nations” were Gentiles in the 
usual sonse of tho word. 

NA’UM, comfort; a son of Esli, named in the 
gorealogy of Luke iii. {ver. 25]. 

NAVY. [1 Kings x. 22.) [Sco Sutp.] 

NAZ'ARENKE, a man of Nazareth. This term is 
applicd to Christ [Matt. ii. 23), and to his followers 
by an oxtension of meaning [Acts xxiv. 5]. 

NAZ'ARETH, a town of Galilee, and in the tribe .of 
Zebulun. Its name never occurs in tho Old Tostament, 
and there is a doubt as to what it really means. B 
some it is derived from a root signifying to “ wate 
or guard;” and by others, from a root dehotiag “to 


bud or throw out branches.” According to another 
intorpretation, it means “a crown;” but this is 
wrong. Christian writers have mostly preferred to 


explain it “of a branch,” because another form of the 
same word occurs in the Messianic prediction of Isa. 


NATION—NAZARETI?. 
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Ix. 21—‘‘ tho branch of my planting.” Nazareth is 
famous as the place where Mary, the espoused of 
Joseph, dwelt when the angel aunounced to her that 
she would be the mother of the Son of God [Luke 
i. 26]. To Nazareth Jesus, Mary, and Joseph re- 
turned after sojourning in Egypt [Matt. ii. 23]. Here 
the Saviour generally resided subsequently, until 
his public manifestation [Luke ii. 39, 51]; soon 
after which we find him reading in the synagogue at 
Nazaroth, and expourfding the Scriptures. On this 
occasion the people led him to the brow of the hill 
above the town, intending to cast him down, but 
he did not allow thom to execute their murderous 
intention [Luke iv. 16—30]. From tho fact of his 
long residence at Nazareth, he was called ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth” (Matt. xxi. 11], or ‘‘Josus the Nazarene” 
[John xix. 19, in the Greek]. To this day tho Oriental 
name for Christians is Nozrani, or Nazarenes. Modern 
Nazareth, reprosented in tho illustration on tho pe 
site page, is a small town to the west of tho southern 
end of tho Sea of Tiberias, and seven or eight miles 
weet of Mount Tabor. It stands on a sort of plain 


rising on one side, and surrounded by hills, from 
wie it is divided in some directions by a narrow 
va 


or ravine, fully justifying the ovangelist’s ex- 
ression, ‘‘tho brow of tho hil on which tho city is 
uilt ’ [Luke iv. 29]. Tho place seems never to have 
been lost sight of, and at an early period 2 caurch was 
built whero Mary’s house was believed to havo stood. 
is church was destroyed in the thirteenth contary, 
along with the town, by the Saracens, but a grotto and 
a small chapel appear to have been soon fitted up for 
the use of pilgrims, where they worshipped and mado 
offerings. Ata comparatively modern dato the church 
was rebuilt, and still oxists with a Romish monastery. 
The Greeks also have a church at Nazareth, and sey 
the annunciation took place there. About the time 
of the infamous Pope Alexander VI. a story was 
spread abroad to the effect that the house of the 
Virgin Mary had beon carried two hundred years 
before through the air by angels from Nazareth, first 
into Dalmatia, and thon to Loretto in Italy. The 
popes patronised the fraud, and the house at Loretto 
1s still enriched by the offerings of the credulous. The 
literary evidence condemning this wicked piece of 
deceit is most conclusivo, proving that tho story was 
never heard of, either at Naxateth or in Europe, until 
a few years boforo the crimes of the Papacy led to tho 
Roformation. Since then the monks at Nazareth 
havo adopted it, and it forms part of tho idlo stories 
which they have to tell [‘‘ Memoires sur I'Italie,” vol. 
il., p. 169, from which it appears that tho Virgin of 
Loretto is really the modern reprosontativo oe laa 
who was greatly honoured at tho same place]. There 
is very little for tho antiquarian at Nazareth, becauso 
the sites pointed out by the monks, with a singlo 
exception, aro either fictitious or unsupported b 
eed The only exception is the villago well, whi 
unquestionably supplied tho inhabitants with 
water from the remotest period. This is found a short 
distance from the entrance to the town. We do nut 
propose to give any account of tho fubles, moro or less 
ridiculous, which cluster around a spot which, without 
them, is one of tho most interesting in tho world. 
During tho many yoars of his carthly life which Jesus 
passed here, he must havo often upon every 
natural object in the locality, and must havo traverse 
the neighbourhood many times. Wo are told that the 
tree population of Nazarcth has been estimated a3 
ollows :—Grecks, 1,040; Greek Catholics (that is, 


those who adhere to the Greek ritual, but ackrcwledgo 
the authority of the eres 520; Latins, 480; Ma- 
ronites, 400 ; Mohammedans, 680 ; total, 3,120 [Fer- 
guson’s ‘‘ Sacred Scenes”). Tho question of Nathanael 
—Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” [John 
1. 46]—has often been explained of the contempt in 
which it is supposed Nazareth was held; but there 
is no evidence of such contempt, and we may rather 
believe that the allusion is to tho smallness and obscu- 
nity of the place, or to the erroneous belief that no 
prvpat could come out of Galilee [compare John vii. 
J: 


NAZ'ARITE, one who, generally by a vow, but 
sometimes also by Divine appointment, became a 


ndzir (v), that is, a ‘‘a consecrated person.” Tho vow 


might be taken either by man or woman, and nothing 
was enacted re; ing tho period for which the vow 
should be taken. e Hebrew word combines the 
two ideas of separation from others, and consecration to 
God; it also, to some extent, includes the idea of absti- 
uence, Tho Nazarite was ‘‘ separated unto tho Lord” 


pines vi. 2, 5, 6]; was said to ‘‘ consecrate unto the | mig 


rd the days of his separation” [ver. 12), during 
which be was regarded as ‘“‘holy unto the Lord” 
se oe ‘Ho was also sometimes called ‘‘a Nazarite 
un' » 


” [Judg. xiii. 5, 7; xvi. 17]. During the 

days of his consecration ho was to ‘‘ separate himself” 
m every fruit of the vine; that is to say, ho was 
neither to eat nor drink anything made of the vino in 
form or condition. He was also forbidden to cut 


any 
the hair of his head, and was not cllowed to approach ; himself wi! 


NAZANITE. 
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NAZARETH, (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, ) 


any dead body, or to becomo unclean, oven in the 
event of tho death of any of his nearest relatives 
Bxunben: 2—8]. If, however, he became accidentally 
efiled, in consequence of the sudden death of any one 
near him, he was to remain unclean for seven days (as 
was required of every one defiled by a human corpse). 
On the seventh day ho was to shave his head, and on 
the eighth was to bring to the priest ‘‘ two turtles, or 
two young pigeons,” the one for a sin offering, and the 
other for a burnt offering; also a lamb of tho first 
year for a trespass offering, that he might be conse- 
crated anew; and the days of his consecration pre- 
vious to tho interruption were not to bo counted in the 
fulfilment of the vow [vs. 9—12]. When the whole 
period was completed without interruption, tho Naza- 
rite offered two yearling lambs and one ram as a 
burnt offering, sin offering, and peace offering re- 
tively, also meat and drink offerings; tho hair of 

his head was cut off ond put into the fire under tho 
sacrifice of the peace offering; and after various for- 
malities performed by the priest in making a wave 
offering, the Nazarite was released from his vow, and 
ight drink wine as well as conform to other social 
customs [vs. 13—20]. These enactments had special 
acleronye to aoe who ery pula rae 3 for 
a longer or shorter od; but the conditions 
of the vow were binding also on Samson, who was a 
Nazarite all bis life, in consequence of an injunction to 
that effect given to his nts before he was born 
[Judg. xiii. 5,7; xvi. 17). [See Samson.) How he, 
who slew so many of his country’s foes, conducted 
ith respect to the enactment in regard to 
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defilement by the dead, wo cannot toll; but we all 
know the consequences of his infringement of the 
injunction in re to his hair. No other Nazarito for 
life is mentioned in Scripture, but one part of the vow 
—viz., allowing the hair to grow—was observed in 
the case of Samuel, who was dedicated to God in virtue 
of a vow made by his mother [1 Sam. i. 11] [see 
SAMUEL], an arrangement to which his fathor aleo 
must have consented [Numb. xxx. 6—8]; and another 
part—yviz., abstinence from wine and strong drink— 
was announced regarding John tho Baptist [Luke 
i, 15]. In the early apostolic age it was no unusual 
thing for Jewish istians to observo the Nazarite 
vow, as well as other parts of the Mosaic ceremonial 
law; and on one occasion St. Paul associated himself 
with four Christian Nazarites during the last seven 
days of their consecration: it would also seem that ho 
paid for them the expenses connected with the termi- 
nation of their vow [Acts xxi. 18—26]. No doubt, the 
Apostle’s motive for doing 80 was the same that induced 
him to have Timothy circumcised [Acts xvi. 3]: he 
thus, in non-essential matters, ‘‘ became as a Jow unto 
the Jews, that he might gain the Jews” p Cor. ix. 20]. 
As regards its significance, the row of the Nazarite 
was a symbolical separation from the multitude, from 
worldly enjoyment, and even, to some extent, from all 
earthly relationships, in order to be wholly devoted to 
God and to his service. Hence, to break the vow, or 
even to induce others to break it, in any respect, was 
regarded a grievous sin [Amos ii. 12]. It was from the 
idea of consecration to God, as well as from the circum- 
stance that the Nazarite refrained from cutting his hair, 
that the Hebrew word nazir was also applied to the * vino 
undressed,” which, in the Sabbatical year and year of 
jubilee, was not pruned, nor its fruit gath [Lev. 
xxv. 5, 11}; and it is worthy of notice that a cognate 
word, nézer (79), which denotes the ‘‘ separation” or 
‘consecration ” of the Nazarite [Numb. vi. 4, 4, ao: is 
also applied to the high priest’s ‘‘ holy crown,” which 
bore the inscription ‘‘holiness to Jehovah” [Exod. 
xxix. 6; xxxix. 30; Lev. vill. 9], as well as to the 
royal diadem [2 Sam. i. 10; 2 Kings xi. 12]; both 
being the sign of separation from the multitude, and 
consecration to a highly distinguished office. Hence 
the term ndzir may be applied to kings and priests, as 
well as to ‘‘ Nazarites” in Lam. iy. 7. And Joseph, 
on account of his great distinction, is twice called a 
nazir, though in tho authorised version it is rendered 
‘‘separated from his brethren” (Gen. xlix. 26; Dout. 
xxxiii, 16]. 

NEAH, moving ; a town of Zebulun [Josh. xix. 13]. 
In Hebrew the name is written J/unneah, resembling 
which we know nothing in tho modern topography of 
Palestine, unless a ruin at Deir Hannah, ten miles 
north of Nazareth [Van de Velde’s Map of Holy Land], 
be the place. If this is not the true site, it was in this 
locality. 

NEAPOLIS, the new city; & name borne by many 
places in ancient times. Tho Neapolis of Scripture 
was a city and port of Macedonia, on the al ace 
Gulf, not far from Philippi, and on tho borders of 

ace. St. Paul camo hither from Samothracia, and, 
having landed here, proceeded at once to Philippi, of 
which it was the haven [Acts xvi. 11]. There is some 
dispute as to the oxact site of Neapolis, but it seems 
most probable that it is at what is now called un 
Cavalla, where traces of important buildings still 
P bige [For the arguments bearing on the ques- 
on, 
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the reader may refer to Conybeare and Howson’s ; 
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“St. Paul,” and the authorities thero cited. Sce 
also ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Oct., 1860.] 


NEARI’AH, a youth of the Lord. 1. Ono of the sons 
of Shemaiah [1 Chron. iii. 22]. 2. One of the Simeonite 
captains, who in the reign of Hezekiah attacked and 
occupied the possessions of the Amalekites in the 
entrance of Gedor [1 Chron. iv. 39—42]. 


NE'BAI, /ruitful; one of the chiefs of the people 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah [Noh. x. 19]. 


NEBAI’OTH, and NEBA’JOTH, perhaps elera- 
tions. 1. Tho first-born son of Ishmael is called Ne- 
bajoth {ies xxy. 13], or Nebaioth [1 Chron. i. 29}, 
but nothing whatever is recorded of his career. 2. 
The prophet Isaiah of Nebaioth, in connection 
with Kedar, as ono of the nomadic tribes which should 
be brought into the Church (Isa. lx. 7]. There seems 
no reason to doubt that by Nebaioth is meant Nabathes, 
or rather the Nabathean people, who under this name, 
in different forms, are conspicuous in ancient history. 
The Nabathites of the Apocryphal books were an 


which has brought the eans prominently for- 
ward is poe Leraes that the celebrated inscriptions 
upon the 8 in the Sinaitic peninsula were chief 
executed by them. This view has been advocated with 
much ability and learning by some German scholars, 
who are undeniably correct in their decipherment of 
some of these mysterious records, whether they be 
right or not in ascribing them to the Nabatheans 
‘‘ Journal of Germ. Orient. Soc.,” 1860, 1862, inesy 
modern times the name has been applied to a 1 
tribe who inhabit the marsh-land of Chatdoa or Arabian 
Trak, and are given to agriculture, but are very igno- 
rant. An old tradition of the Oriental Church reported 
by Assemani [‘‘ Bibl. Oricnt.,” vol. iii., pt. ii, p. 5]. 
says that tho Gospel was preached to the Nabatheans in 
pee times. They have long sunk into obscurity. 
(Hottinger, ‘‘ Hist. Orient.,” cap. viii.] 
NEBALTAT, a word of doubtful explanation; tho 
namo of a town which was occupied by the Benjamites 
after the captivity [Neh. xi. 34]. It has been thought 
to be tho modern Boit Nobala [Robinson's ‘‘ Palestine,” 
ii, 232]; if this is correct, it was about three and 
a-half miles north-east of Lydda. ‘ 


NE'BAT, aspect ; an Ephrathite, father of Jeroboam, 
the first king of the revolted tribes E Kings xi. 26, 
&c.].. Nothing further is known of im, nor is ho 
mentioned in Scripture, except in connection with his 
ungodly and wicked son. 


NE’BO, mount. The word “Nebo” seems to mean 
*‘lofty,”’ and was appropriately applied to the mouv- 
tain which Moses was commanded to ascend before hi> 
dcath, that from its summit he might take a last look 
at Canaan, and at the saino timo bid farewell to tho 
world (Deut. xxxii. 49, 50; xxxiv. 1]. The Israelites 
had encamped before it (Numb. xxxiii, 47]. The con- 
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nection of the name with Abarim and Pi 
intimation that it was in the land of Moab, over 
against Jericho, shows plainly that Nebo was ono of 
tho heights east of the Jordan and the north ond of 
atl Dead ‘Sea. iat it oy Bhd been identified, and 
is no more known 1 86 
[Seo Ptsoau. ] pulchre of Moses. 
NzBo, a namo applied to two cities. 1. Near the 
Moabite territory, and allotted to the tribe of Reuben, 
who are said to havo ‘‘built,” or rather, restored and 
settled it (Numb, xxxii. 3, 38; 1 Chron. y. 8). After 
the captivity of the ten tribes, the Moabites, no doubt, 
took possession of it. Its ruin is predicted by the 
prophets (Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. oof Nothing more 
is known of the te, and its position is uncertain, 
ee it is probably to be sought for in the vicinity 
of Nebo the mountain. 2. Apparently a town in 
Jadah or Benjamin. Tho name occurs in the list of 
those who returned from the Babylonish captivity 
Gay li. 29]. Nehemiah designates it ‘the other 
" (Neh. vii. 33], according to tho text of our 
present Hebrew Bibles and the Latin Vulgato; but 
the Greek and Syriac translators simply have ‘‘Nebo.” 
With regard to the numbers who returned, the Hebrew 
and all ancient versions except the Greek have “‘fifty- 
two;” but the Greek has ‘‘one hundred and fifty- 
two.” The only place which appears to havo any 
claim to represent Nebo is the one which Robinson 
speaks of as Beit Nubah, and of which he says, ‘‘ This 
probably represents the Nobe of Jerome, which ; 
in his day, was regarded by sume as a Bethannaba, 
eight Boman es eastward from Diospolis” 
[* Palest.,” ii. 254]. Jerome, however, seems to have 
confounded this place with Nob; and it is still a ques- 
tion whether his opinion may not be as trustworthy as 
that which identifies it with Nebo. There is a p 
now called Annabeh, about four miles east of Ramleh, 
and this is marked in some of the old maps as the 
site of Nebo. We cannot protend to decide whether 
Annabeh or Beit Nubah has the best right to be re- 
garded as Nebo. They aro not more than-four miles 
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apart. 
Nexo, a celebrated Chaldean idol, mentioned only 
by Isaiah [xlvi. 1]. Thore has been very great 
diversity of opinion as to the meaning of this deity's 
name, and as to its identification. First says Ne 
means ‘‘invisible;” and that the Zabians represent 
Nebo as the greatest of the gods, enveloped in fire and 
knowing all things. The learned Bayer, speaking of 
the worship of Bol and Nebo at Edessa, says that, 
“as Bel is the sun, so Nebo is the moon” [‘ Hist. 
Osrhoena,” Pp 139). Jerome thought Nebo meant 
“prophecy ; ”’ but his explanation is doubtful, and he 
knew nothing of the idol, He seems to have thought 
that Nebo may have been Dagon (as we petal read 
in the Greek version, according to the Codex_Alexan- 
drinus, and the Complutensian Polyglot). Very fow 
traces of the name of Nebo appear in literature, excopt 
in the composition of proper names, where it is not un- 
common ; thus, in Scripture we have Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebushasban, Nebuzar-adan, &c.; sundry others are 
supplied by secular writers, and it has been often re- 
mltked £ ¢ it was customary to introduce the name 
of an ido} into proper names of persons. The name of 
Nebo has been found in cuneiform and Phoenician in- 
tcriptions, either alone or as paft of proper namo, 
Thus we find Ebed-nebo [‘‘ Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Soc.,” 1864, vol. i.], which is, no doubt, the equivalent 
of Abed-nego in Dan. i. 7. The Rev. G. Rawlinson 
says, in his ‘ Ancient Monarchies,” that Nebo un- 
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doubtedly representa the planet Mercury, and that it 
is his special function to preside over knowledge and 
learnin, beans Mon.,” i.:176]. This may be cor- 
rect; but we can hardly recognise it in the attri- 
butes ascribed to Nebo, in the Birs-Nimrud inscription 
for example, as translated by Mr. Fox Talbot. Hero 
he is represented not only aos tho divine son of tho 


Nebo. (Critish Museam.) 


supremo doity, but is called the judgo of the races of 
heaven and earth. The opinion of Gesenius was 
similar to that of Mr. Rawlinson. He says Nobo was 
worshipped as the celestial scribe by the Chaldeans 
and ancient Arabians, and identifies him with Mer- 
cury, connecting tho name with nali, ‘‘ a prophet,” and 
viewing Nebo as the interpreter. After all, wo regard 
the identificution of Nebo as not clearly made out. 


NEBUCHADNEZ'ZAR, the greatest of tho kings 
of Babylon, and the founder of the Babylonian 
empire. Ho is also called Nebuchadrezzar, which 
is more in conformity to the spelling of his name 
in the Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions of his own 
reign, and in the Persian end Median inscriptions of 
Darius. Tho latter name is constantly used in 
Ezekiel, and more frequently than the former in 
Joremiah. Tho name Nebuchadnezzar is, however, 
used pretty often in Jeremiah, and always in Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Esther,.and Daniel. The Greek 
translators of the Old Testament and Josephus use 1 ; 
but other Groek writers use r. It need scarcely bo 
stated that the sounds of n and rf are casily inter- 
changed—the Hebrew ben, for instance, is the Chaldeo 
bar; and there can be no doubt that, in different 
provinces of the king’s dominions, his name was 

ronounced in different ways. Tho name is of Baby- 
onian origin, and its signification is uncertain. Nebo, 
defend the warrior or the army! or Nebo has formed a 
warrior, are ita most probable meanings. 

Nebuchadnezzar was the son of Nabopolassar (Nebo, 
defend the son! or Nebo has formed a son), who became 
king of Babylon in 625 3.c, Esarhaddon had been 
king of both Assyria and Babylon; but at his death, in 
667 8.c., Assurbanapli, who succeeded him in Assyria, 
gave Babylon to his brother, whose name, which has 
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not been read in a satisfactory manner in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, is given by Ptolemy as Sacsduchin. He 
was probably a dependent king, acknowledging his 
elder brother as his lord epee Nothing is 
known of the history of Babylon after this for many 
ears, but that Chyniladan, in 647 3B.C., succeeded 
osduchin, being probably his son; and continued 
king till ho was succceded by Nabopolaasar, who was 
of a different family. At first, it would seem that he 
was dependent on the king of Assyria; but when 
Nisevsti was attacked by the Medes, and ho was 
summoned to bring his army to its defence, he made 
an agreement with the king of Media, that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to his eon Nebuchad- 
nozzar, and that they should combine their armies 
and divide the Assyrian empire between them. It 
was to this alliance that the colebrated hanging 
gardens of Babylon owed their existence. Nebuchad- 
nozzar constructed them to please his queen, by 
enabling her to see in tho flat country of Babylon 
something resembling the scenery of her native land. 
The united armics of Media and Babylon being too 
strong for the Assyrians, had no great difficulty in 
taking Nineveh. ‘The northern and castern provinces 
of the Assyrian empire were united to Media, whilo 
the southern and western ones fell to Babylon. This 
destruction of tho Assyrian empire seems to havo 
taken place in the latter portion of the reign of Nabo- 
polassar, but its exact date is uncertain. Some time 
after, the Syrian portion of the empire revolted, and 
placed itself under the protection of Egypt, whose king, 
the Pharaob-necho of tho Bible, had invaded it with a 
large army. Josiah, who was faithful to his engage- 
nents to Assyria, fought against him and was slain ; 
and Jehoiakim was mado king of Judah by Necho, who 
carried away to E her younger brother, Jehoahaz, 
who had been made king by the people (2 Kings xxiii. 
29—34]. The Egyptians pushed their conquests as far 
as the Euphrates. In the third year of Jehoiakim, 
Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadnezzar, with the 
title of king, to recover the Syrian provinces. He 
gained a great victory over the Egyptians at Car- 
chemish, on the Euphrates, and then overran Syria. 
Among other places he took Jerusalem, and sent to 
Babylon some of the choicest vessels of the Temple, 
to be used in his idolatrous worship [2 Chron. xxxvi. 
7; Dan. i. 2). He also carried away several young 
men of noble birth, some of them the descendants of 
Hezekiah, to be made eunuchs, and thus fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah (Isa, xxxix. 7]. As for Jehoiakim 
imself, he put him in fetters, intending to carry 
him to Babylon [2 Chron. xxxvi. 6]; but, on his pro- 
mising to be his dependent, he restored to him his 
kingdom (2 Kings xxiv. 1].. Subsequently to this, 
he gained further successes inst Necho, whom 
he compelled to retire ‘‘ within the river of Egypt” 
(2 Kings aE by which, however, we are not 
to understand the Nile, which is sometimes thus 
designated, but a smull river or torront, which 
crossed tho desert at El-Arish. The Hebrow word is 
nachal, as in Josh, xv. 4. [See Eoyrt, RIVER oF.) 
About three years after Nebuchadnezzar set out on 
this expedition, hearing of the death of his father, 
ho immediately returned to Babylon across the desert, 
accompanied 
leaving his army, under the command of his generals, 
to follow him by an easier but circuitous route. It 
would seem that a design had been formed by somo 
parties at Babylon to oxclude him from the throne, 
probably on account of his father not being of tho 
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line of the ancient kings. They went so far as to 
make a person named Hel-sum-iskun king; but he 
was prudent enough to renounce his pretensions as 
soon as Nebuchadnezzar “p ; handing over to 
him the government, as if he had merely held it in 
trust for him.’ After this, it would appear that he 
was in high favour with the king, as was also his gon. 
ie NERGAL-SHAREZER.} In the second year after 
is father’s death a remarkable circumstance occurred, 
which is recorded at full length in the second chapter 
of Daniel. As it has been pretended that there is 
such an inconsistency between the dates given in the 
first and second chapters of Daniel, as to prove that 
these chapters could not contain true history, or even 
have been written by the saine person, it may be well 
to examine this matter, and to show that thero is no 
real inconsistency in what is stated. It is said [Dan. 
i. 1) that Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylun, camo 
against Jorusalem, and took it in the third year of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah. Four of the young per- 
sons who, as wo have above stated, were sent by tho 
king to Babylon—namely, Daniel, Hananiah, Mi ; 
and Azariah—were ordered to bo instructed for three 
years in the wisdom of the Chaldeans; and at the end 
of that time they were examincid, and found superior 
to all the other wiso men. Subsequently to this, 
however, we havo events recorded which are said to 
have happened in the second year of the reign of 
Nebu ezzar. The explanation of this difficulty is 
that Daniel here dates the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
from his father’s death ; but he was made king in his 
father’s lifetime, and he took Jerusalom more than 
two years before his father died. Another difficulty is 
that while in Dan. i. 1 Jerusalom is said to havo been 
taken in the third year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah dates 
in tho fourth year of that king his prediction of its 
capture (Jer. xxv. 1]. The fact seems to be that tho 
prophecy was delivered and the city was taken in tho 
fourth year from the death of Josiah; but that tho 
third year from the accession of Jehoiakim, which was 
a few months later, was not completed. Lither date 
might, therefore, be used with propriety. To rectum 
from this di ion: in the sccond year of the solo 
monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar he was much disturbed. 
by a dream which ho had. Le called togother in the 
morning some of tho principal wiso mon who were 
accounted skilful in the art of interpreting dreams, 
and he required them to tell him the dream and its 
interpretation. If oat did so, he promised them 
great rowards; butif they fuiled, he tened them 
with death. Their reply was, that if the king would 
tell them what tho dream was, thoy would tell him its 
interpretation ; but thoy observed that to make known 
the m itself exceeded the ability of man, and 
could only be done by the gods. The king persisted 
in his demands, alleging, perhaps untruly, that ho 
had an the dream, but requiring, on penalty of 
death, that it should be declared to him, and also be 
interpreted when declared. The order to put tho wise 
men to death was actually given, and it would havo 
been executed, had not iel undertaken to dis- 
cover the dream and its interpretation. A short time 
was allowed him for this p , aud he employed 
it in earnest prayer to God, in which he was join 
y his three frionds already mentioned, that He, the 
only revealer of secrets of this nature, would disclose 
the dream. He did so, and Daniel told the king both 
the dream and ita interpretation; and, for so doing, 
ho was mado rulor of tho whole province of Babylon, 
and especially chief of the wise men of Babylon. Ilia 
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three companions were also 
the province. The 
preted to the king, is that well-known prophecy of the 
composite image and the stone that demolished it, 
which represented the course of temporal dominion to 
the end of time, and the kingdom “not of this world” 
(John xviii. 36] which was to supersedo it. Tho king 
saw an image with its head of gold, the upper part of 
its body of silver, the lower of brass, and its legs and 
feet of iron; the toes, however, being only part of 
them of iron, the remainder of clay. This image was 
struck in the feet by a stone cut without hands, which 
broke to shivers the entire image, and, becoming a 
mountain, filled the earth. The golden head sym- 
bolised the king himself, to whom the God of heaven 
had given a eineion, power, and strength, and glory. 
He should, in the course of his reign, possess more 
absolute power than any future line of monarchy 
should EnIOys over as wide a territory. <A second 
—oeaey t of the Medes and Persians, should 
succeed the Babylonian; but it would be inferior to 
it in respect of the authority possessed by its head, if 
not in respect of its extent. Darius was controlled by 
laws [Dan. vi. 8, 15]; but Nebuchadnezzar was under 
no restraint whatever. The succeeding empire of the 
Greeks was still further limited; and though, likeiron, 
Roman government, which followed the Greek, 
could break in pieces and subdue all things, it was far 
inferior to the Babylonian in ‘tho pomp and circum- 
stance” of royalty. Still more inferior to it were 
the kingdoms into which the Roman empire has been 
broken up. The stono cut without hands is the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, which in God's time is to fill 
the whole earth. Such are the outlines of this great 
prophecy, which is illustrated by, and in its turn illus- 
trates, tho parallel vision of the four beasts and Son of 
man, seen subsequently by Daniel himsclf. Some 
time after he had seen this vision, and, probably, with 
teference to it, Nebuchadnezzar caused an image to b 
mado differing from that which he had seen in his 
dream, in that not the head only, but the whole image 
was of gold. He probably disliked the thought that 
his great power should be of short duration, and he 
made an image of royalty such as his own, which 
should remain unchan, for ever. He set this 
image up in the plain of Dura ite Dura], and 
commanded that all his great men should come togo- 
ther to its dedication, and, at a given signal, should 
fall down and worship it. Daniel was, for some 
Teason, not present; possibly, he was absent from 
Babylon on tho king’s business; but his three com- 
ons were there, and resolutely refused to obey the 
ing’s command. Their God, they said, whom they 
served, was able to deliver them, and they trusted 
would deliver them, from the dreadful death with 
which the king threatened those who disobeyed ; but 
whether he did so or not, they would worship none 
but Him. The consequence was, that by the king's 
orders they were cast into a burning fiery furnace: 1t 
was heated to an unusual degree, so that thoze who 
executed the sentence perished in carrying it out; yet 
e young men were miraculously preserved ; 
not a hair of their heads was singed, nor their clothes 
at all injured, but the cords which had bound them 
Were consumed, and there was seen with them in the 
burning furnaco a Fourth, the form of whom was like 
the Son of God. Nebuchadnezzar was astonished at 
what he saw, and commanded tho three youths to come 
out of tho fire. He made a decree also, that no ono 
should say anything amiss of tho God of these youths, 
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there being no other God that could deliver after 
1s sort [Dan. iii.). 
Many years appear to have elapsed between this 
occurrence and the events described in the following 
chapter of Daniel. We can supply from other sources 
many particulars respecting the intervening years. 
Jehoiakim did not remain faithful to the king of 
Babylon for more than about three years [2 Kings 
xxiv. 1}. When he revolted, bands of Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and other people were let loose upon him, 
by whom his territory was ravaged; and at length 
Nebuchadnezzar took the field himself. Ho first laid 
siege to Tyre, in the seventh year of his reign; but 
he made slow pro there, not taking it till his 
twentieth year. In his eighth year he took Jeru- 
salem, and carried into captivity King Jehoiachin, or 
Jeconiah [see JEHOJACHIN], whose father Jehoinkim 
had perished during Nebuchadnezzar’s attack on tho 
city. All the better class of Jews were carried to Baby- 
lon on this occasion, including a thousand craftsmen 
and smiths. Over the inferior class of people, whom he 
left behind, he made a younger brother of Jehoiakim 
king, whose name he chauged to Zedekiah. ([Sce 
MATTANIAH (1).] Nino years after this, Nebuchad- 
nezzar made another expedition into Palestine, and 
attacked Jerusalem, which was again in rebellion, for 
the third time. He, or rather Nebuzar-adan, his 
captain of the guard [see NEBUZAR-ADAN}, took it in 
the eleventh year after the preceding capture; and on 
this occasion more of its inhabitants were carried to 
Babylon, and the Temple was burned [2 Kings xxv. 
8—11]. The following year Nebuchadnezzar took Tyre, 
as already mentioned, after o siege of thirteen years; 
and he then invaded Egypt. It 1s certain that he had 
considerable success in this war, but tho particulars 
have not been handed down tous. Tho Egyptians wero 
not likely to record their reverses on their monuments, 
nor would they communicate them to Herodotus; and 
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been discovered. The Bible also is nearly silent on tho 
subject. We cancollect from it, however, that Pharach- 
hophra, the grandson of Necho, had shown a very hostile 
disposition towards the Babylonians at the time of the 
last siege of Jerusalem. [See JEREMIAH, where lente 
ticulars respecting this siege are given, which we have 
not thought it necessary to repeat here.] Nebuchad- 
nezzar resented this interference, and harassed him 
during his whole reign, and, in the latter part of it, 
assisted Amasis, a general of Hophra’s, who assumed 
the Egyptian crown in pppesition to him, and at length 
put him to death. Perhaps there was at one timo a 
temporary pacification between the rival monarchs; 
for Nebuchadnezzar had a daughter, who boro the 
name of Nitocris, which was of Egyptian origin, and 
in use in the Egyptian royal family. It has, therefore, 
been reasonably conjectured that hor mother was a 
sister of Hophra. e have said that no historical in- 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar have been discovered : 
we mean that there are nono which describe his foreign 
wars, like those of the Assyrian kings. We have 
many monuments of his Pane mostly in the British 
Museum ; but they are full of descriptions of the 
tomples and other buildings which he erected in 
Babylon and other Chaldean cities. In only one pas- 
sage he alludes, in the most general terms, to his con- 
quests extending as far as the Mediterranean Sea, and 
to the vast booty which he brought to Babylon. Some 
very fanciful persons in England and Gormany havo 
imagined that they could discover in those inscriptions 
o reference to the king’s madness (to be presently 
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spoken of), and an account of his sacrificing his son, 
in order to avert the evils coming on his kingdom ; 
but there is really nothing of the sort in any of the 
inscriptions, The only thing extraordinary about 
them is the fact recorded, that tho great palace in 
Babylon was built and furnished in fifteen days from 
its commencement. This is also stated by Josephus, 
on the authority of Borosus. Of course this would be 
quite incredible, if the palace had been such a building 
as is now-a-days constructed in this country; but 
oven when we take into account that the building of 
it consisted in erocting slabs of marble or alabaster, 
previously prepared, on a basement of brickwork, and 
that this wus surmounted by open woodwork, with 
awnings instead of a roof, the consideration that an 
immense building should have been put together in 80 
short a time cannot but impress us forcibly with a 
sense of the vast command of materials and manual 
labour which the king had at his disposal. ; 
We now como to the fourth chapter of Daniel, in 
which Nebuchadnezzar himself records a very re- 
markable circumstance which occurred to him near 
the close of his reign. He was again terrified by 
dream, and he again summoned his wise men to in- 
terpret it. On this occasion, however, Daniel was 
among tho first that were called, and the matter was 
specially committed to him. He showed the interpre- 
tation of the dream, praying. however, that it might not 
come to pass, and counselling the king to abandon the 
sins that were bringing down on him so heavy a judg- 
ment. He was to be driven from men, to have his 
dwelling with the beasts of the fie'd, and to feed as 
they did for seven years, till he should know that the 
Most High ruled in the kingdom of men, and gave it 
to whomsoever he would. A year ela from the 
interpretation of the dream, and he neither repeuted of 
his evil doings, nor abandoned them. He was walking 
in his palace, and boasting of the greatnoss of Babylon 
which he hud built, when a voice came to him from 
heaven, and toid him his doom—'‘The kingdom is 
departed from thee.” Hoe was cast out from men, and 
remained with a beast’s heart, living the life of a beast, 
for seven years. Then, he tells us, his understandin 
returned to him, and ho “‘ blessed the Most High, ant 
praised and honoured Him that liveth for ever.” He 
was once more established in the kingdom, but his 
pete was humbled, and he praised, extolled, and 
onoured the King of heaven. He does not appear to 
have long survived his recovery; and we may -hope 
thut he died in the humble and pious state of mind 
to which his affliction, through God's mercy, had 
brought him. Ho was succeeded by his son Evil- 
meroduch, who had probably administered the king- 
dom for him during his incapucity. [See Evit- 
MERODACH. } 
NEBUCHADREZ’ZAR. [See NEBUCHADNEZZaR.] 
NEBUSHAS'BAN, a Babylonian eunuch, who is 
mentioned in Jer. xxxix. 14 aa holding the office of 
rab-saris, or ‘‘ chief of the eunuchs.” . The meaning of 
the latter element in the name is as yet unknown. 
NEBUZAR’-ADAN, Nebo has given seed ; captain of 
tho guard of Nebuchadnezzar, who burned the ‘I'emple 
of Jerusulem and the king's palace, and carried away 
the captives taken, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR—NEHEMIAH. 


city was taken (Jer. xxxix. 11-14]. (See Jene- 
MIAH.) To him also was committed the task of select- 
ing the ringleaders of Zedekiah’s rebellion, who are 
named or described in 2 Kings xxv. 18, 19, and in 
Jer, li. 24, 25, and of conducting them to Riblab, 
where Nebuchadnezzar then was. They were all put 
to death by him, together with the sons of Zedekiah. 


NE'CHO. [Sce PraRAoH-NECHO.] 


NEC’ROMANCER, properly, one who predicts future 
events by consulting the spirits of the dead (Deut. 
xviii. 11]. [See Drvrvation, Sorcery, &c.] 


NEDABI'AH, the Lord's free gift ; one of tho sons 
or descendants of Jeconiah [1 Chron. iii. 18]. 


NEGINAH, and in the plural, Necrnorn. This 
word comes from a verb meaning ‘‘to play upon an 
instrument of music,” but not a wind instrument. 
In the Hebrew Bible it seems sometimes to mean music 
in general (Isa. xxxviii. 20; Lam. v. 14]; at other 
times a song, or the subject of a song [Hebrew text of 
Job xxx. 9; Ps. Ixxvii. 6; Lam. iii 14]. In the 
titles of somo of the Psalms the word is left untrans- 
lated [ Ps. iv., vi., liv., lv., lxi., Ixvii., Ixxvi.]. Rosen- 
miller supposes the word to describe, in these titles of 
the Psalms, all instruments that are played with the 
fingers, or a quill, &c.; such as the harp, of which the 
verb is used in 1 Sam. xvi. 23. 


NEGINOTH. [Soo Necinan.] 


NEHEL’AMITE, a designation applied to She- 
maiah, a false prophet. What the term means is dis- 
puted. Our translators have put “dreamer” in the 
Pha as a possible explanation. The Syriac calls him 
‘‘a Nahemalite;” the Greek terms him ‘‘an Elamite;” 
and the T: describes him as from Halem. (See 
HELAN.] the whole, we prefer to acquiesce in Dr. 
Henderson’s conclusion, that the reason why he is 
Teh the Nehelamite” is unknown (Jer. xxix. 24, 


NEHEMT'AH, consolation of the Lord. 1. One of 
those associated with Zerubbabel in conducting the 
company of exiles that availed themselves of the per- 
mission given them by Cyius to return to J Srasslere 
(Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7]. 

2. The son of Hachaliah [Neh. i. 1; x. 1], probably 
of tho tribe of Judah [i. 2; ii. 3; vii. 2]. He is 
first mentioned in his own memoirs, as holding the 
office of king’s cupbearer to Artaxerxes (i. 1, 2; 1.1). 
This king is generally identified with Artaxerxes 
Macrocheir, or Longimanus, who began to reign over 
Persia about u.c. 465; but others take him to have 
been Artaxerxes Mnemon, who ascended the Persian 
throne B.c. 404. [See ARTAXERXES ; NEHEMIAH, Book 
or.] Ho tells us that, in the twentieth year of the 
king, ho received from certain of his brethren an un- 
favourable report of the condition of Jerusalem, in 
consequence of which he mourned and wept, and also 
fasted and prayed, until at last the king perceivin; 
evident traces of sadness in his countenance, inqui 
the cause, and thus gavo hin an opportunity of making 
Artaxerxes acquainted with the ruinous condition 
Jerusalem. He then carnestly requested that he 
might receive a royal commission to restore tho city, 


: and might also ha thorit i 
He left behind only the poor who had nothing, and sdeesiats to the aecbinpaheeet ie Ti eeuanes 
he removed these from the city (which he destroyed) | sign. The request was granted, and Nehemiah was 


to the country, giving them fields and vineyards. 
Nebuzar-adan was also charged with the protected of 


Jeremiah, who was in danger of perishing when the | at Jerusalem, he surv. 


appointed governor of Judea, much to the chagrin of 
the enemies of the Jews (i. 1—ii. 10]. On his arrival 
the city by night, and after- 


NEHEMIAH. 


wards induced the inhabitants to co-operate in repair- 
ing the dosolution that was so evident to them all. 
The Jews readily entered intu his plans, but their 
enemies first derided and afterwards endeavoured to 
thwurt them ; but the faith and patriotism of Nehe- 
miah could not be overcome, so his designs were 
carried out by the united efforts of all classes of the 
inhabitants (11. 12—iii, 22]. Lis enemies, however, 
continued their machinations, and would even have 
employed force to retard or prevent the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem; but Nehemiah took the pre- 
caution of setting a watch, as well as of arming the 
builders, so that, by enorgy and vigilance which never 
relaxed either by day or by night, he offectually 
guarded against his enemies, who did not venture to 
make an attack (chap. iy.]. Ho at the same time did 
“ghres be his power to encourage his countrymen, 
especially ipa endeavours to alleviate their distressed 
condition. He rebuked the usurers, and compelled them 
to make restitution. Nor did he cunfine his efforts to 
mere exhortations; he was able to poiut to his own 
example as a powerful incentive to self-denying gene- 
rosity, seeing that he abstained from the exorcise 
of his Bek to tax the people for the support of his 
own establishment as governor. Crank , when he 
thus waived rights which his predecessors had exer- 
ased, he could, with good grace, call on his fellow- 
citizens to refrain from oppressing those who were 
impoverished. Hence his remonstrance was effectual 
(chap. v.]. But, while ho was thus progressing in his 
ex’ and internal reforms, he was exposed to still 
farther dangers at the hands of his enemies. They 
made repeated efforts to entice him mto thcir power 
by specious pretences and professions of desire for a 
reconciliation; and when these utterly fuiled, they 
endeavoured to intimidate him. “Yet, in spite of all 
their devices, and cven notwithstanding the secret 
pee between sume of his enemies and several nobles 
of Judah (see Topian], the work of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem was brought to a successful issue, 
& governor was appointed over the city, and other 
Tegulations made for its safety (vi. 1—vii. 4). 
Nehemiah then took a census of the peoplo, with 
the aid of a register of the genealogy of those who ro- 
turned with Zerubbabel [vil. 5—65), at the same time 
ing whatever additions had been rendered neces- 
sary during the intervening period [xi. 1—xii. 26]. 
arious arrangements wero effected in order to secure 
the greater efficiency of the Temple service; the aw 
was read in the be ln the people, who were called 
together by Ezra for that purpose; and the Foast of 
Tabernacles was kept with greater epirit than had been 
shown in regard to it since the days of Joshua the son 


of Nun. These religious services wero conducted under | po 


the superintendence of Ezra the pricst. [See Ezra.] 
Nehemiah, who had been commissioned by the Persian 
king to take the chief direction of civil affairs, did not 
take a prominently active part in those matters, the 
control of them being given to the house of Aaron. 
He was tho first, however, who sealed the solemn cove- 
nant which was ratified by the chiefs of the people, as 


well as by the priests and Levites. Ho did so in virtuo 
of his offici ition, yet it was ceitainly no formal 
transaction ing CL for the piety of his soul was of 


same genuine order as the patriotism of his epirt. 
Accordingly, he afterwards made strenuous efforts to 
induce the people to act in accordance with the terms 
of their solemn engagements. On his returp to Jeru- 


salem temporary absence, ho remarked with 
ce oe Sere disregard for the Divine law 
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common among all classes : even Eliashib the priest had 
puraned the sanctity of the precincts of the Leiuple, 
y preparing there a chambcr for ‘lobiuh, one of the 
greatest enemies to the civil and religious prosperity 
of the Jews, Nehemiah at once ejected the unworthy 
occupant, caused the Temple to be purified, and made 
arrangements for the Regular distribution of the lawful 
rtions of the Levites. He also caused the pure 
ews to be separated from the mixed multitude; and 
earnestly remonstrated with the people on account 
of intermarriages with foreigners. e also remun- 
strated against the violation of the Sabbath, especially 
in re to trading; and he peremptorily ordered 
that the gates of Jerusalem should be shut on the 
Sabbath, that there might be no burdens of merchan- 
dise, or anything else, carried into the city on that 
day [xiii.). Fer all these acta of pious zeal fur the 
honour vf the Divine institutions aud laws, and also 
for the true prosperity o: his countrymen, he humbly 
implored the condescending and merciful regaril of the 
Most High, even as at first he had prayed for tho 
Divine blessing to prosper his undertakings. In all 
that he did he showed true-hearted piety aud humble 
dependence on the God of his fathers. [Tor the signi- 
ficance of his official title, see TIRSILATHA. ] 

3. The son of Azbuk, one of those who aided in re- 
building the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1b]. He is 
called ‘‘ruler of the half part of Beth-zur,” a town in 
the territory of Judah. [Seo BerH-zur (1).] 

NENEMIAH, Book or. In ‘ne book which bears his 
name Nehemiah relates, in his own language, the 
whole history of the rebuilding of the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and gives an account of the arrangements 
which were subsequently made for the civil and 
religious prosperity of the Jews during the time that 
he held the office of governor of Judea ee vices tore 
of Artaxerxes, king of Persia. The k may be 
viowed as consisting of the following parts:—1. An 
account of the circumstances which led to the appoint- 
ment of Nehemiah as governor of Judea, with autho- 
rity to restore Jerusalem from its ruinoue condition 
febap. i, 1—ii. 8]. 2. An account of how he exccuted 

is commission; including many interesting detuils 
connected with the accomplishment of tne work, with 
special ‘reference to the incessant hostility of the 
enemies of the Jews, and the means adupted b 
Nehemiah to frustrate their nefarious designs, until, 
at last, he triumphed over every obstacle [ii. 9— 
vii. 3). (See NEHEMIaH.] 8. A register of tho 
genealogy of those who returned in tho first expe- 
dition under Zerubbabel, with some account of the 
contributions that had been made for the Templo 
service [vii. 5—72]. This list, with several unim- 
rtant variations, easily accounted for, is also found 
in Ezra ii. 1—69, where it is given in connection with 
the history of the return from Babylon under Zerub- 
babel; Nehemiah had recourse to it for assistance in 
preparing a genealogical list of his own contempo- 
raries. 4. An account of a religious revival among 
the peoplo, including the reading of the Law by Ezra, 
a geen fast, aud general confession of sin; also o 
covenant of reformation and obedience, drawn ‘up in 
express terms, and signed by eighty-four chief men, 
at the head of whom was Nehemiuh himeelf (viii.—x. ]. 
5. A register of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and of 
those ie dwelt in other cities ; also a special list of 
the priests and Levites in the time of Zerubbabel, as 
alles in the time of Nehemiah, including a list of 
the chief priests during the intervening period [xi. 1— 
xii. 26]. The list of the succeasion of the chief prieats 
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NEHILOTH—NER. 


a 


is continued to Jaddua, said to bo a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great [see JADDUA (1)]; but this con- 
tinuation must have been a later addition, incorporated 
into tho text long after the time of Nehemiah ; it has 
all the marks of an interpolation when viewed in con- 
nection with the context; and if Nehemiah was con- 
temporary with Joiakim and Eliashib, as is evident 
beyond a doubt (comp. xii. 10 with iii. 1 and xii. 26], 
it is utterly impossible that he could also have been 
contemporary with Jaddua, who was the great-grand- 
son of the latter; therefore the memoirs of Nehemiah 
must have been supplemented at a subsequent period. 
6. A description of the proceedings connected with the 
dedication of tho city walls, also a statement of Ae 
pointments and arrangements made in regard to the 
services of the Temple (xii. 27—47]. 7%. A some- 
what detailed account of the various abuses which had 
cropt in during the temporary absence of Nehemiah, 
and: which, on his return, he rigorously reformed (chap. 
xiii.]. (Seo NEHEMIAH.) It is worthy of remark 


that tho vices and abuses which Nehemiah swept | p 


away with such uncompromising zeal, were, in a 
great part, tho same as had been, at a somewhat 
earlier period, denounced by a prophet whose name is 
nevor mentioned in connection with Nehemiah, but 
who, nevertheless, must have discharged the duties of 
his prophetic office a short time befure the patriotic 
vernor was placed at tho head of affairs. [See 
ALACHI.] As ro s the authorship of tho book, 
the short title at the commencement is substantially 
correct, although, as we have seen, thero must havo 
been some later additions to the original memoirs. 
Nehemiah throughout speaks in the first person, 
with very raro exceptions, arising in each case from 
the nature of the subject. copay in narrating tho 
religious services conducted by Ezra the priest, he 
retires into the background to the same extent as ho 


actually must have done in the transaction of matters | [ 


which did not lie within the limits of his own proper 
sphere. Tho unity of authorship cannot bo disproved 
by any diversity in the use of-:the names of ; be- 
cause these Divine names are chosen according to 
the subject in hand, aa also according to the state 
of fecling existing in the mind of the speaker or 
writer. At the same time, it is a matter of no 
consequence who was the immediate writer of the 
account of tho religious procecdings conducted by 

: The main point to be noticed is, that it occu- 

ies an important and, indeed, necessary place in 

ehemioh’s memoirs; and that, in all probability, it 
was writton by Nehemiah himself, whose name ap- 
pears at tho head of thoso who scaled the covenant. 
As for the whole book, it is most intimately connected 
with the book of Ezra, which, again, is closcly allied 
with the book of Chronicles. [See CiRonicLes; Ezra, 
Book or.] Various questions in regard to tho author- 
ship and present form of these books do not admit of 
definite solution; but it is abundantly evident that 
the present book of Nehemiah pro-supposes the exist- 
ence of, at least, tho written sources of the book of 
Ezra, without which Nehomiah’s memoirs would 
neither be complete nor wholly intelligible. 


_ NEHTLOTH, o musical term descriptive of certain 
instruments, which, no doubt, were played upon by 
blowing them ; that is, wind instruments. Tho form 
is plural from tho singular nehilah, Gesenius explains 
ita‘ pipe” or “flute,” because it properly denotes 
what is perforated. This view is favoured by the 
init and is now gencrally adopted [Ps. v., 
el. 


NE’HUM, consolation ; one of the heads of the people 
who accompanied Zerubbabel to Jerusalem at the ter- 
mination of the captivity (Neh. vii. 7]. 

NEHUSHTA, brass; the mother of Jehoiachin, 
king of Judah [2 Kings xxiv. 8). 


NEHUSHTAN, brass ; the name given by Hezekiah 
to the brazen serpent when, in consequence of the 
idolatrous worship offered it by the poople, he broke 
up and destroyed it [2 Kings xviii. 4]. [See SERPENT 
oF Brass. } 

NETEL, dieelling of God (so Furst); a place on the 
borders of the tribe of Asher. It is only mentioned in 
Josh. xix. 27; but from its connection with Cabul it 
was certainly in that locality. [See CABUL.] 

NEK’EB, hollow (in Hebrew han-Nekeb, ‘the 
Nekeb’’); a place on the borders of the tribe of 
Naphtali, only mentioned in Josh. xix. 33. Some 
have thought it ought to be connected with the 
receding word, and read “ Adami han-nekeb,” or 
‘¢ Adami the hollow ;” but opinion is divided, and wo 
can only say that we prefer to treat Adami and han- 
Nekeb as separate. Reland shows [‘‘ Pal.,” 717} that 
the later Jews called Nekeb by the namo of Ziadata, 
a8 given in the Jerusalem Gemara. 

NEKO’DA, marked. The description, ‘‘ children of 
Nekoda,” occurs twico in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah: in the first instance, in the lista of the Nethinims 
who accompanied Zerubbabel from Babylon ; and again 
among those who came up from Tel-melah and other 
places, but could not prove that they really belonged 
to tho chosen people. This is all we know of them 
(E:ra ii. 48, 60; Neh. vii. 50, 62]. 


NEMU'EL, circumcised of God. 1. One of the sons 
of Eliab, and the brother of Dathan and Abiram 
Numb. xxvi. 9]. 2. A son of Simeon, and founder of 
the family of the Nemuelites [Numb. xxvi. 12]. [See 
J ENUEL.| 

NEMU'‘ELITES (Numb. xxvi. 12], the descendants 
of Nemuel (2). 


NEPHG, a bud. 1. A son of Izhar, and grandson 
of Kohath [Exod. vi. 21]. 2. One of the eons of David 
(2 Sam. v. 15, &.}. 

NE’PHISH [1 Chron. y. 19], the same as Naphish. 
[See NarHisH. 


NEPHISHESIM, ez 
Nephishesim” (called ‘‘Ne 
among those who return 
salem (Neh. vii. 52). 

NEPHTHALIN, a New Testament form of Naph- 
tali (Matt. iv. 13, 15]. (See NaPHTatt.)} 


NEPHTO'AH. Tue Fountain oF Tue WATER OF, 
also called THE WELL OF WATERS OF NEPnTOAR. The 
word Nephtoah, no doubt, means opened, in reference 
to tho water eupply. The place wus upon the border 
of the tnbes of Judah a Benjamin (Josh. xv. 9; 
xviii. 15]. Tho older topographers used to place 
Nephtoah at ar very near to Ajalon; but modem 
authorities think it must be fixed at Lifta, a little 
way from Jcrusalem, to the north-west. 


NEPHU’SIM, increase, [Soo NEPHISHESIM. } 
NEPTIIALIM [Rev. vii. 6]. [Sec Narnrazt.] 


NER, light , father of Abner and Kish, and therefore 
grandfather to King Saul[ Sam. xiv. 50,51; 1 Chron. 
vill. 33], In 1 Chron. ix, 36, ho is included in the list 


neion. ‘The children of 
usim”’ in Ezra ii. 50) were 
with Zerubbabel to Jeru- 


NEREUS—NET. 


of Jehiel’s sons with Kish, but 
confounded with the father of Saul, [See KisH.] . 


NE'REUS, a Christian disciple at Rome, to whom 
St. Panl sont a salutation in his epistle to the church 
in that city [Rom. xvi. 15]. 


NERGAIL. This word has beon commonly sup- 
posed to refer to the common cock; and it has been 
thought that Nergal, as an idol, was represented by 
Images in some respects resembling that bird. Now, 
however, it is more usual to view it as a name of tho 

lanet Mars. Its derivation is certainly obscure. 

r. Rawlinson says, ‘‘Nergal, the planet Mars, 
whose name still remains under tho form Nerig in 
the astronomical system of the Mendwans, is a 
Whose character and attributes aro tolerably clear 
and dofinite.” Tho same writer adds that Nergal is 
the special god of war, and of hunting, more particu- 
larly of tho latter; and he says that we have no 
evidence that Nergal was worshippod in the primitive 
times. Ile was especially honoured at Cutha, and 
hence wo read that the men of Cuth, when settled in 
Samaria, made ‘‘ Nergal their god,” who is thought 
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the latter must not be | the British Museum, he calls himself ‘‘son of Bal- 


sum-iskun, king of Babylon ;” and when he has occa- 
sion to speak of Nebuchadnezzat, ho calls him ‘“‘a 
former king,” suppressing his name. 


NE'RI, the Lord ts light; the son of Melchi, one of 
the ancestors of our Lord, included in the genealogical 
lst of St. Luke’s Gospel (Luke iii. 27). 


NERTAG, the father of Baruch, Jeremiah’s friend 
and amanuensis (Jer. xxxii. 12; xxxvi. 4, &c.]. 


NEST. The skilful and ingenious structures in 
which birds hatch and breed their young possess too 
much interest in the eyes of man to havo esca 
the attention of the prophets and evangelists of old. 
They are with thoin the subject of frequent pointed 
allusions, and of charming figures of speoch. God’s 
mercy to Israel is set forth by Moses as an cagle that 
‘‘ atirreth up her nest and fluttereth over her young” 

Deut. xxxii. 11]; and a man that wandereth from 
is place is compared to ‘‘a bird that wandereth from 
her nest” [Proy. xxvii. 8]. Nests, more especially 
those of eagles, are also used as figures of speech for 


NETS FOR CATCHING BIRDS—Egyptian Monuments. 


to havo Leen represented by tho winged and human- 
headed lion f Ancient Monarchios,’’ i. : 
name occurs but once [2 Kings xvii. 30] in the Bible, 
but it also forms part of tho name Norgal-sharezer, 
and has been found upon Assyrian monuments. It 
is unnecessary to repeat the speculations of Selden and 
other older writers. [Layard, ‘‘ Ninevoh and Baby- 
lon,” 538. J 

NER‘GAL-SHARE'ZER, Nergal defend the king! 
or, Nergal has formed a king. Two persons of this 
name are mentioned in Jer. xxxix. 3. One of them 
held the office of sumyar-Nebo, that is, ‘‘the gratifier 
of Nebo,” which was probably a high riestly dignity ; 
the other was rab-mdgh, that 1s, probably, ‘‘ chief of the 
wise men.”” “Seo kgs The latter of these is men- 
tioned Sent [re 13]. It is penerelly thought that 
the former of these princes was the Nergal-sharezer 
who succeeded Eyil-merodach on the throne of Babylon, 
and who is called Neriglissar by Ptolemy. He was son 
of that Bal-sum-iskun whom we have mentioned in 
the article NeBucHADNEZzaAk as having been styled 
king for a short time after the death of Nabopolassar. 
He afterwards married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and after Evil-merodach his son had reigned two years, 
he conspired against him and slow him, reigning in 
his placo for four years. In an inscription of his in 


very high habitations, seemingly secure and with- 


171]. The| out disturbance [Obad. 4; Hab. 1i. 9]; while all the 


fowls of heaven are figuratively spoken of as making 
their nests in the cedars of Lebanon (Ezek. xxxi. 6}. 
Our Saviour, according to the Evangelists Matthew 
vill, 20) and Luke Nh 68], mournfully intimated 
is own destitute condition by the words, ‘‘The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 


NET. Nets were more extensively used by the 
Hebrews for fowling and hunting, as well as fishing, 
than by the moderns. The fowling net is shown in 
the above illustration. Hence the frequent use of the 
words “not” and “nets” in the Bible, and the nu- 
merous and apt images derived from them. It must 
be observed, however, that in the Hebrew several 
kinds of nets are alluded to under different names, 
which are all comprised ander the single word “‘ net’ 
in the authorised version of the Scriptures. Such is 
pan (cherem), which denotes a net for either fishing or 

vv os ° = 
fowling [Ezek. xxvi. 5, 14; xlvii. 10; Hab. i. 16, 17, 
&e.}. aL Eccles. vii. 26, this word is applied meta- 
phorically to female entanglemonts, 1239 mikhmar, or 
makhmar), which 13 fond only in Ps. exli. 10 and 
Isa. li. 20, whero it donotes a hunter’s net; but a 
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NETHANEEL—NETOPHATHITE. 


ic i aisle SIE 


longer word, expressive of tho same idea of plaiting cr 
braiding, 17> (mtkhmédreth), denotes the net of fisher- 


men in the only passages in which it occurs Be voters 8; 
Hab. i. 15, 16]. “The word n2aw (sébhakhah designates 
an actual hunting net in Job xviii. 8; but elsewhere 
it is applied to net-work or lattico-work, especially 
around the capitals of columns [1 Kings vu. 18, 20, 
41, 42, &c.], and also the lattice-work, so characteristic 
of the East, before a window or balcony [2 Kings i. 2). 
Mies 

In the New Testament, no other net (dixrvoy, diktuon) 
than that for fishing is mentioned. e word (dpygi- 
BaAnerpoy, amphibléstron) used to describe a net in Matt. 
iv. 18 anc Mark 1. 16, 18, like cherem, founded on the 
idea of enfolding or shutting in the prey. This idea 
is carried out in the following illustration. 


Catching Fish with a Net. (Wilkinson) 


There is much reason to believe that the nets of 
the Hebrews did not differ materially from those of 
the ancient Egyptians, concerning which we now pos- 
sess reliable information (Sir G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
me Sgt: ni, 45; and W. C. Taylor's ‘‘ Illustrations 
of the Bible from the Munuments of Egypt,” p. 67, 
et seq.). The nets of Egypt, the fishers who used them, 
and the fish caught them, are more than once 
mentioned in Scripture [Isa. xix. 8]. 


NETHAN’EEL, the gift of God. 1. Tho son of 
Zuar, and @ prince of the tribe of Issachar, who was 
chosen to assist Moses in taking the census of the 
people after the Exudus (Numb. 1. 8, &.]. 2. One of 
the sons of Josse, and brothor of David (1 Chron, ii. 14). 
3. Ono of the priests who assisted in the rejoicin 
which attended the bringin> up of the ark by David 
from the house of Obed-edom[1 Chron. xv. 24]. 4. A 
Levite scribe, father of Shemuiah [1 Chron. xxiv. 6]. 
5. One of the sons ot Obed-edom [1 Chron, xxvi. AY 
6. A prince of Judah, smple ed with others by Jeho- 
shaphat to teach the people (2 Chron. xvii. tf 7. A 
Levite chief who assisted in the celebration of the great 
Paseover in the reign oi Josiah [2 Chron, xxxv, 9]. 
8. Une of the sons of Pashur, included among those 
who were commanded to put away their foreign wives 
by Ezra [Ezra x. 22] 9, ‘The head of the fumily of 
Jeduiah during the high priesthood of Joiakim [Neh. 
xil. 21]. 10, Ono of the priests’ sons who assisted in 
the choral services which acoompanied the dedication 
of the rebuilt wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 36]. 


NETHANT‘AD, the gift of Jehovah. 1. Tho father 
of Ishmael, who treacheruusly slew Gedaliah, the 
veruor of Judea after the destruction of Jerusalem 

2 Kings xxv. 23, &c.). (Seo Gepaxtan (3), ISHMAEL 
(8).] 2. One of the sons of Asaph, who was appointed 
to preside over the fifth course of singers in the 
Temple [1 Chron. xxv. 2, 121. 3. A Levite, in the 
Teiga of Jehoshaphat, who assisted the princes and 


instructing the people in the Law of God 
(2 Chron. xvii. 8). 4. The futner of Jehudi, the mes- 
senger of the princes to Baruch, commanding him to 
bring to them the prophetic roll of Jeremiah [Jer. 
xxxvi. 14]. 


NETHTNIMS,’ given, that is, to God. Although 
this word is first met with as the title or designa- 
tion of a class of. officials in 1 Chron. ix. 2, 1t 1s 
evident that there must have been a corresponding 
order of men instituted at tho inauguration and first 
establishment of the Levitical ritual, though not per- 
haps kuown by this name. By whomscever the more 
menial and laborious duties connected with the daily 
performance uf tLo sacred ordinances in the wilder- 
ness were first uischarged, we know that at a very 
early period captives taken in war, and also a portion 
of the Gibeouites, were specially desiguated to this 
service (Numb. xxxi. 47; Josh. ix. 27]. They thus 
came to be regurded as a sacred order, subordinate to 
the priests and Levites. They are frequently men- 
tioned in the aunals of the Jews after the cuptivaty, the 
title being applied to the servants specially appointed 
by David, and also to those who were employed by 
Ezra in the second Temple [ Ezra ii. 58; vui. 20]. The 
Nethinims shared the captivity of Judah, and appear 
to have been located for the most part at Casiphia [see 
CasIPHia], whither Ezra sent to them for ‘‘ ministers 
for the house of God,” when he was about to return to 
Jerusalem [Ezra viii 17]. The number of the Nethi- 
nims who responded to his call was two hundred and 
twenty {ver. 20], nearly four hundred having pre- 
viously Joined Zerubbabel [Ezra ii. 58). A particular 
part of the city, supposed to be near the Temple, was 
assigned them as a residence iNet. xi. 21]. [See 
OPHEL.] From a statement of Josephus (‘ Wars,” 
ii, 17, 6], who mentious a festival of zylophorin, in 
which it was the custom fur every one to bring w 
to the altar, “that there might never be a want of fuel 
for that fire which was unquenchable aud always 
burning,” it has been supposed that the number of 
Nethinims aftur the return from Bubylon was insuf- 
ficieut for the ‘Temple services, and that the object of 
this festival (of which we find the germ in Neh. x. vill 
was to assist them in theirduties. This, however, is bu 
conjecture. ‘The offering of wood was made in common 
with the first-fruits of the ground and of the fruit- 
trees (ver. 35), and was doubtless intended to provide 
material for the sacred services, rather than to relieve 
tho Nethinims of their appointed duties, 


NerTuinmus, Pace oF THE, AND OF THE MER- 
CHANTS; a place in Jerusalem, mentioned in Neh. iii. 
31. It was near the gate Miphkad. (See MrPHKaD.] 


_ NETO'’PHAH, dropping; 2 town in Judah or Ben- 
jamin. Its inhabitants or citizens returned from the 
captivity (Ezra ii. 22; Neh. vii. 26). From its con- 
nection with Bethlehem in t..e pluces where it is re- 
ferred to, it has been thought that it was in that 
neighbourhood. The site is doubtful, but was pro- 
bably not fur from Jerusalem. Compare Beit Netif, 
thirteen miles south-west of tho city. 


NETO'PHATHI, or, more ie ariel ‘the Netopha- 
thite” (Neh. xii, 28, from which it would scem that 
the men of Netophah oocupied more places than one). 


NETO’ PHATHITE, a man of Netophah; a term 
which occurs several times in the Old Testament 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29; 1 Chron. ii. 54; ix. 16]. With 
the last text quoted compare Neh. xii. 28, 


priests in 
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NETTLE. When nettles are alluded to in Scripture 
[Job xxx. 7; Prov. xxiv. 30, 31; Zeph. ii. 9), it is 
pecee J under such circumstances as netties are 
generally met with. The nettle of the East is the 
same as the common nettle of Europe, Urtica dioica, 
or urens, Been in the illustration; but Russell, in his 


WH 


Nettle (Urtica Dioica). 


“Nat. Hist. of Aleppo,” says the Balearic nettle is 
also met with. 

In two of the above quotations the Hebrew word is 
‘nn (charél), which has also been read as ‘‘ charlock,” 


or “ wild mustard ;” but there are objections to such 
a reading. The mustard plant and the sinapis of 
botanists (not the mustard-tree and sinapis of tho 
Greeks) is lufsan both in Hebrew ani Arabic, 

But the words wep (kimmdeh) and ywop (kimmdshdn) 


are also translated ‘‘ nettles ’—the first in Isa. xxxiv. 
13, and Hos. ix. 6. The authority of the Jewish 
writers has been relied upon in vindication of this 
translation, which appears to be the correct one. It 
is scarcely probable that two words would be used to 

nt the same plant; and as chdrul/tm is met 
-with in the same verse (Prov. xxiv. 31] as kimmdashin, 
and is there translated ‘‘thorns,” we must suppose 
that chara/ meant another plant. 


NEW MOON, Feast or. [Sco Moon, New.] 


NEW TESTAMENT. (See Brsie, Canon, TESTA- 
MENT. ] 

NEZI'AH, victory; the ancestor of a family of 
Nethinims who returned to Jerusalem from the Baby- 
lonian captivity [Ezra ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). 

NEZIB’, planted ; a town of Judah, in that portion 
which wus known as the ‘‘ valley,” or rather, ‘‘ plain” 
(Josh. xv. 43]. It was known to Eusebius and Jerome, 
and is represented by the ruins near Beit Nusib, in 
Wady Sur, at the fuot of the mountains of Judah, and 
fourteen miles in a direct line to the south-west of 
Jerusalem. [Van do Velde, ‘‘ Map,” and ‘* Memoir,” 
p. 336; Robinson's “ Pal.,” ii. 54, 221.) 

NIB’HAZ, a word of obscure derivation ; the name 
of one of the idols which were set up by the Avite 


settlers in Samaria [2 Kings xvii. 31]. The specu- 
lations of the older writers are mostly worthless. 
Modern writers are divided in opinion. Winer and 
Gesenius huve favoured the opinion that Nibhaz is 
an evil demon, the Nebaz of the Zabians. It has 
been a common supposition that Nibhaz was wor- 
shipped more or less under the form of the dog, 
This view has been maintained by the Jews. [Keil 


on Kings, vol. ii.) 

NIB'SHAN, fertile; a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 62). 
It is said to be ‘‘in the wilderness” [ver. 61], and it 
probably lay in the south-east of the tribe, but no clue 
has been found to the recovery of the site. The Syriac 
version calls the place ‘‘ Naashon,” which is equally 


obscure. 


NICA'NOR, conqueror ; an early Christian convert, 
whose piety and wisdom caused him to be selected as 
one of the seven deacons, who were appointed as 
described in Acts vi. 1—6. His name is not again 
mentioned in Scripture, nor is anything further posi- 
tively known of his history. 


NICODEMUS, the people is victor ; a Pharisee, and 
a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, or great council 
of the nation. But three notices of him are found in 
Scripture, all of thein in the Gospel of St. John, and all 
of them of greut brevity. Thcy are sufficient, never- 
theless, to give us a tolerably clear insight into his 
character. ‘The first instance in which he is mentioned 
is shortly after the first expulsion of the traders from 
the Temple, when he visited Jesus at night, appa- 
rently for the purpose of ascertaining more clearly 
the true nature of the doctrines hich Jesus taught 
(John ni. 1—21]. Although it is not expressly stated . 
that the reason of his visiting Jesus at so late an hour 
was from motives of timidity and fear, and other 
causes could readily be aeigeetayst the fact that at 
each subsequent mention of him the Evangelist iden- 
tifies him by this circumstance, seems to warrant the 
inference thut this was the cause why he did not 
come openly in the day for instruction as others. Be 
this as it may, he was evidently convinced of the 
Divine mission of Jesus; and accordingly, in his subse- 
quent discourse; our Lord unfolded to him in all plain- 
ness the chief doctrines of the Gospel, the necessity of 
the new birth of the Spirit, the meritorious efficacy of 
His own death as the atonement for sin, the love of 
God for the world as shown by redemption, the true 
source of all unbelief, and the fearful responsibility of 
rejecting the light of Divine truth. Neander supposes 
that our Lord’s discourse ends with ver. 15, and that 
vs. 16—21 are a commentary added by the Evangelist 
in explanation of Christ's word. ‘‘ Nicodemus had the 
goad in his mind, enough to wake him out of his 
spiritual slumber, and urge him to deeper thought 
upon the truth, partly clear and partly obscure, to 
which he had listened. In the nature of the case, 
therefore, Jesus would not be likely to add anything 
further” {‘‘ Life of Christ,” tn loco). There is no 
reason, however, for such an assumption, and we may 
adopt without hesitation the generally received opinion 
that the discourse of Jesus extends to ver. 21. When wo 
next meet with the name of Nicodemus in the Gospel 
history (John vii. 50—52], the Sanhedrim are engaged in 
fiercely plotting against Christ, and only deterred from 
openly seizing his person by the dread of an outbreak 
among the people. -On this occasion Nicodomus feared 
not to e imself to the suspicion and taunts of 
the council, by cautioning his colleagues st viola- 
ting the common principles of justice. and condemning 
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Jesus unheard and without a trial. The umpled 
protest answered its purpose, for it had the effect of 
breaking up the council, and postponing, at least for a 
time, the subtle machinations of those who thirsted for 
the blood of Jesus. Once more Nicodemus appears in 
the sacred narrative. When preparations were being 
made for the anointing and burial of the dead Saviour, 
Nicodemus was one of the few who came to assist in 
paying the last sad rites of friendship and affection 
‘John xix. 39]. From all these circumstances, it 1s 
manifest that he was favourably impressed at the 
outset by the teaching of Jesus, but, through lack 
either of courage or faith, shrank from the bold avowal 
of discipleship, After Jesus was laid in the sepulchre, 
we hear nothing more of Nicodemus; but that he 
should be willing to run the risks attendant on the 
course he then adopted, encourages the hope that 
the seed of Christ’s word had taken deep root in his 
heart, and would subsequently bear fruit in a frank 
confession of faith. Tradition has handed down several 
alleged particulars of his after life, including his bap- 


tism and subsequent sufferings for the truth; but it | 


is impossible to say what part, if any, is true, and 
what false. 


NICOLAITANES. We twice meet with this name, 
which is evidently formed from the word Nicolas, and | 
would naturally be applied to the followers of a n 
of that name [ Rey. i. 6, 15]. In the first place, the 
church at Ephesus is commended for hating the 
*¢ deeds’? of the Nicolaitanes; and in the other, it is 
aaid that the church in Pergamos has those who hold 
the “doctrine” of the Nicolaitanes. Notwithstanding 
these clear indications, and the statements of various 
carly Christian writers, the existence of a sect of Nico- 
laitanes has been doubted. A fancied etymology of 
the word Balaam [Reyv. ii. 14] is tho chief support of | 
an opinion which we must regard as very uncritical, 
because the sacred writer, after mentioning those who 
hold the doctrine of Balaam, says—‘‘ So hast thou | 
also them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes.” 
This shows, as plainly as language can show, that the 
two wero different. The asserted resemblance between 
the names of Nicolas and Baluam is very fanciful and 
far-fetched. The ancient writers who speak of this 
sect—for so we must regard it—are Ignatius, or who- 
aver wrote the epistle to the Trallians; Irenwus of 
Lyons, who says the Nicolaitanes were so called after 
Nicolas, one of the seven mentioned in Acts vi. 1—6; 
Tertullian; Clement of Alexandria ; Hippolytus, and 
others. All agree in describing them as immoral in 
their practices, and it would appear that in their doc- 
trine they fraternised with some of the Gnostics. A 
fragment of Hippolytus, only known in Syriac, says 
that Nicolas, one of the seven deacons, adopted the 
opinion that the resurrection was the change which 
passed upon such as believed and were baptised. The 
same writer connects the sect with the Gnostics, and 
with Hymenieus and Philetus, whose opinions, he 
says, were somewhat similar [2 Tim. ii. 17, 18]. ‘This 
scems to be the true account of the Nicolaitanes, with 
whom false doctrine was joined with false practice in 

rverted morality. [Compare with their supposed 

enial of the true resurrection, Eph. ii. 5, 6; v. 14: 
compare also, with their supposed immorality and 
rejection of marriage, Matt. xxii. 30.) [Seo ‘“‘ Sunday 
at Home” for 1864, pp. 340—342.] 


NICOLAS, the victory of the people; a proselyte of 
Antioch, who was selected as ono of the aie he nes 
[Acts vi. 5]. [See NicoLarrayes.] 


NICOLATTANES—NIMRIM. 


NICOPOLIS, city of victory; the name of several 
ancieut cities, one of which is mentioned by St. Paul 
[Titus iii. 12] as a place where he intended to winter. 
According to the subscription to this epistle, it wae 
Nicopolis in Macedonia. This view has been main- 
tained by some, but the claims of others have been 
advocated. Conybeare and Howson believe it to have 
been Nicopolis of Epirus, a city founded by Augustus 
in honour of his victory at Actium: it was to the 
south-east of Corcyra, in the Ionian Sea. The an- 
cient city is represented by extensive ruins: N. lat., 
39° 23 ; E. long., 21° 7’. [Cellarius, “* Geogr. Ants. 
i. 698; Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Greece,” p. 229.] The place 
is now deserted. 

NIGER, black [Acts xii. 1). 

NIGHT. [See Day.] 

NIGHT-HAWK. The word o2nA (tachmds) ap- 


pears to be correctly translated as ‘the night-hawk ” 
(also erroneously termed the ‘‘goat-sucker’’), in the 
authorised version. It is associated, in the passages 
where it is forbidden as unclean, with the owi, alsou 
night-bird [Ley. xi. 16; Deut. xiv, 15]. It is shown 
in the following illustration, and belongs to a genus 


[See Siweon. } 


Night-hawk (Caprimuigus). 


intimately connected with superstitions in all coun- 
tries: and the well-known Caprimulgus Europeus, or @. 
species closely allied to it, abounds in the East. Rare 
in this country, these birds are to be seen in the woods 
eae Minor, flitting about like swallows at even- 
ide. 

NILE. [See Eaypr, River or.) 

NIM’RAH. [Seo Berit-nimran.] ‘Lhis name 
occurs in Numb, xxxii. 3, but the place seems to be 
elsewhere called Beth-nimrah. It was in the posses- 
sions of Gad. on the east of the Jordan; and if the 
name signifies leopardess or panther, it would seem to 
indicate that it was in a district frequented by such 
animals. It has been thought to be represented by 
a ruin called Nimrin, eight miles north-east «of 
Jericho, and on the border of Wady Nimrin. [See 
Nimnim, WATERS OF. ] 


NIMRIM, Tire Warers or, Gesenius understands 
this phrase to describe the waters found in the vicinity 
of Nimrah ; and both he and First suppose the words 
Nimrah and Nimrim refer to the clearness or whole- 


NIMROD—NINEVEH. 


somenees of the wators found there. It is not known 
whether the waters of Nimrim were near Nimrah, 
but if so, the name may represent the modern Wady 
Nimrin. (Seo Nrsrau.] From the language of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah (Isa. xv. 6; Jer. xlviul. 34], it 
scems that the place was, in their times, in Moabite 
a op OA are inclined to think it lay further 
south t Nimrah. Van de Velde says it is ‘‘ pos- 
sibly now the ruin en-Nmeirah, at the mouth of a 
wady of that namo at the south-east end of the Dead 
Sea” (** Momoir,” p. 336]. 


‘ NIMROD, Tho etymology of this word is uncer- 
tain. By some it has been derived from 119 (mdradh), 


“to rebel,” and various traditions have been founded 
on this etymological theses others suppose it to be 
a modification of at5 7) (Nin rddhzh), meaning ‘Nin 
the conqueror,” and thus identical with tho classical 
Ninus; while others prefor regarding it as connected 
with the Persian word nabard, ‘‘ war,” and appeal to 
the LXX., which has NeSpwd (Nebrdd), with which 
co nds the form NeBpwen¢g (Nebrodés) given by 
Josephus. The Greek roadings, however, are pro- 
bably, as is usual in such cases, inaccurate; yet we 
are unable to s definitely regarding the origin 
and meaning of the namo as given in the Hebrew 
text. Tho personal history of Nimrod is also in- 
volved in very considerable obscurity, and, oven in 
more pesats than one, ambiguous (Gen. x. 8—10; aad 
one ly also vs. 11, 12). He was a descendant of 
, the son of Ham, and is spoken of as the first 
who set himself up as a powerful ruler over his fellow- 
men. Tho sacred writer does not mean to say that 
Nimrod only began, and did not advance very far in 
establishing a kingdom; on the contrary, ho means 
that Nimrod was the first who became entitled to be 
called ‘‘a mighty one” in the earth. Tho beginning 
of his kingdom was Babel, and other contiguous cities 
in the land of Shinar, but he afterwards enlarged his 
dominions. Tho text of tho authorised vorsion repro- 
sents Asshur as going out of that land, and building 
Nineveh and other cities; but Asshur was tho son of 
Shem [ver. 22), and would scarcely be mentioned 
among tho descendants of Ham. Besides, Asshur 
was at least ono generation earlicr than Nimrod, who, 
in that case, would not have been the first who was 
wighty in tho earth. Agnin, soeing that mention is 
male of the “beginning” of Nimrod’s kingdom, it is 
to bo expected that its farther development would 
bo afterwards mentioned, elso why speak of the ‘* bo- 
ginning” of it at all? For all theso reasons, tho mar- 
ginal reading is perhaps to be preferred, a to 
which, not Asshur, but Nimrod, who went to the land 
of Asshur, was the founder of Nineveh and other cities 
in the same region. Thus the empire of Nimrod must 
havo been very extensive, and must also have been 
established in a great part over tribes belonging to a 
different family. ue AssHuR, AssYRIA.] Hence, 
also, ‘‘the land of Nimrod” is put in pprlleies with 
“the land of Assyria” [Micah vy. 6]. It is also worth 
of remark that at the present day the name Nimrua, 
in combination with somo descriptive term, is applied 
to soveral in Assyria, as woll as in Babylonia; 
but it is uncértain at what period these names were 
given to the places in question. Considerable variety 
of opinion exists regarding the meaning of the term 
“a mighty hunter before the Lord,” Cea to Nim- 
rod in ver. 9. It must be remembered that ‘‘ before” is 
not equivalent to ‘‘ against,” or ‘in opposition to tho 
will of,” as is sup by some. Yet it is difficult to 
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say what is the precise ater of the application 
of the term “‘hunter” to Nimrod. According to some, 
it is used atively, in reference to his acts of con- 
quest; but it is much moro probable that it simply 
originated in his fondness for, and success in, the 
ec nie of wild beasts. His principal projects were, no 
doubt, much more ambitious, yet his prominent position 
in the more important matters made him an object of 
attention and remark in other respects also. that 
his love of the chase, combined with bis success in 
this his favourite sport, was much spoken of at the 
time, and afterwards passed into a proverb, as indi- 
cated by the sacred writer. Tho Jows and Arabs have 
many strange traditions respecting Nimrod, but they 
are fanciful, and without foundation. In Arabian 
astronomy he co nds to the constellation Orion, a 
distinction which is connected with the traditions 
which have been invented concerning him. [See 
OrIonN.} 


Niuxrop, Lanp or. The prophet Micah [Micah 
y. 6] uses this phrase as a poetical designation of 
Assyria, or of the land of Shinar, which formed 
part of it. 

NIM’SHI, reseued ; the grandfather of Jehu, king of 
Israel {1 Kings xix. 16; 2 Kings ix. 2, &.]. 


NINEVEH. The earliest mention of Nineveh is 
in theso words, according to our English Bibles: ‘‘Out 
of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh ” 
(Gen. x. 11]. The marginal translation here, whith 
some prefer, is, ‘‘ Ie wont out into Assyria.” This 
refers the building of Nineveh to Nimrod. Two verses 
furthor on, wo are told of ‘‘ Resen betwoen Nineveh 
and Calah.” Those indications sufficiently show that 
the origin of this groat city must be referred to a 
remote antiquity. It is not our intention, however, 
to discuss the chronological problem of the date of 
its foundation; neither shall wo call in question the 
authorised version of Gen. x. 11, although some 
believo it not so well supported as the other. With 
regard to the meaning of tho word Nineveh, it is 
usually explained dwelling of Ninus, but wo greatly 
doubt the accuracy of that interpretation, because it 
is only reached by an irrogular process, and would 
never have beon thought of but for an old tradi- 
tion to the effect that Ninus, an altogethor mythical 
personage, was its founder, and called it by his own 
name. mit tho same way, it was said that Chaldwa 
was named after a cortain Chaldwus, just as Rome 
is fablod to havo been founded by Romulus. Such 
etymologies are common in ancient literature, and 
may be casily accounted for: when tho origin of a 
city was unknown, it was supposed that tho namo 
must have been that of an imaginary founder, who, 
according to circumstances, was called a king, a 
hero, ora god. Ninus is the name given to this city 
by most Grook and Latin writers, and Ninus is 
the mythical personage and great king to whom its 
origin is tracod. Ho is ropresented as tho son of 
Belus, and as the first who made war upon his neigh- 
bours. He is said to have beon succeeded by his son 
Ninyas (another corruption of the name Nineveh) and 
his wife Semiramis, We are compelled to dismiss as 
unhistorical the early traditions concerning Nineych. 

It may seom surprising that the name of Nineveh 
never occurs in Scripture after the first mention of it 
until the reign of Hezekiah (2 Kings xix. 36], at least 
not in the historical books. This was about 710 3.c., 
and in the time of Sennacherib. The book of Jonah 
records events which took place a century and a half 
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earlier, and is of much interest for the allusions it 
makes to the moral character and outward grandeur 
of Nincveh.* Wo read in that book that ‘‘ Ninoveh 
was an exceeding great city of three days’ journey” 
{iii, 3]. Whatever may bo meant by the expression 
‘three days’ journey” hero, it is evident that tho 
city was very large. The samo fact is also made plain 
by tho words in which God calls Nineveh ‘that great 
city, whorcin are moro than sixscore thousand persons 
that cannot discern betweon their right hand and their 
left hand” pv. 11). This is usually understood of in- 
fants, who furm about a fifth of the population, giving 
in tho present case a total of about 600,000 persons. 
Considering that Oriental cities often occupy a very 
large spaco compared with their population, it will 
fol perhat Nineveh may have been a very extensive 
city. Of this, however, we havo abundant proofs. 
Nineveh is mentioned by Isaiah [xxxvii. 37], and the 
twe prophets Nahum and Zephaniah utter predictions 
of itsruin. Nahum is supposed to have been the con- 
temporary of Isaiah, but Zephaniah is known to have 
prophesied in the reign of Josiah (3.c. 630) and a vor 
short time before the fall of Nineveh (Zeph. ii. 1315} 
From this time Nineveh is lost sight of in the Old 
‘Testament, but is once or twice named in the Gospela 
(Matt. xii, 41; Luke xi. 32]. This is all we can learn 

cting tho great Assyrian capital directly from 
Scnpture, if wo except the incidental allusions to its 
state in tho prodictions of Nahum to which we shall 
again refer. 

We may now call attention to some of the state- 
ments mado by eccular writers, though wo cannot, of 
course, undertake to quote all they say; nor will it 
be necessary, as wo have already spokon of the oft- 
repeated story about Ninus. Herodotus is the oldest 
uninspired author in whom we find mention of 
Ninoveh. le says tho city was unsuccessfully 
assailed by Phraortes and the Medians; it was then 
besieged by Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes; but it was 
not taken till several years later, in the reign of 
Cyaxares [Herod. i. 102—106]. Passing over some 
subsequent details given by this ancient writer, in 
which he speaks of Astyages and Cyrus, we notice 
that, when describing the country, he mentions the 
Tigris, ‘‘ upon which Nineveh was situated ””—a suf- 
ficiont sign that Nineveh had already fallen [i. 193]. 
Again, further on, he s of Nineveh, a city of tho 
Assyrians, and of Sardanapalus, one of its kings, but 
only in reference to the past [ii. 150). 

Passing over Ctesias, our next witness is Xenophon, 
who, in his "‘ Anabasis,"” describes two ruined cities 
which he saw upon the banks of the Tigris. ‘The 
Greeks,” says he, ‘ pier oh tho rest of the 
day, came to the river Tigris, Here there was a great, 
deserted city, the name of which was Larissa. The 
Medes anciently inhabited it. Its wall was twenty-five 
foet. broad, and a hundred in height. The circumfer- 
enco round about was two parasangs (or about seven 
iniles). It was built of bricks of earthenware, sup- 
vorted by a stone basement of twenty feet high,” &c. 
rom this place, he says, ‘' they advanced one stage, 
six parasangs, to a great, deserted wall near the city. 
The name of the city was Mespila. The Medes 
formerly dwelt in it, There was a DaseonbGt of smooth 


_° Weare Leo incompetent to understand how the Rev. G, Raw- 
ose *‘ Ancient Monarchies” we hive been much jn- 

0 Jonah to wo late a date as between 760 and 750 

ne. The fulfilment of one of his predictions in the reign of Jero- 
boam, son of Joash, long before this, is recorded in 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
Another instance of this 1oose holding of Scripture will be mentioned 


NINEVEH. 
stone filled with sheils, 
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fits feet broad, and fifty feet 
high. Upon this was built a brick wall, fifty feet 
broad, and one hundred feet high. Tho circuit of it 
was six parasangs.” Ho further adds that the Per- 
sians were not able to take this city without divine 
interposition [‘‘ Anab.,” iii. 4). From the positions 
assigned to these two places, and their distance from 
each other, it seems to follow that Larissa was what 
we call Nimrud, and Mespila no other than Nineveh. 
At that time, then, the city was forsaken, and, ac- 
cording to Xenophon’s account, its vast walls, 150 feet 
high and 50 foot wide, inclosed an area of perhaps 
twenty-two milos in circumference. This was about 
400 years B.C. 

Diodorus Siculus, who wrote before the Christian 
era, gives some details respecting the history of 
Nineveh. Ho s of Ninus as a conqueror, who 
founded a groat empire, and then built a city which 
bore his name, This city, he says by mistake, was 
upon the Euphrates, and was 150 stadia long and 90 
wide, or 480 etadia in circumference. He also states 
that no other city occupied so much space, or had such 
walls. Theso walls were 100 feet high, and wide 
encugh for three chariots at once. They were flanked 
by 1,500 towers, each of which was 200 feet high. 
To the story of Ninus he adds that of Semiramis, 
his queen and successor, He also records the capture 
of Nineveh by Arbaces, and the death of Sardanapalus, 
as he calls its king [‘‘ Bib]. Hist.,”” bk. ii.]. 

It is scarcely necessary to quote hero from what 
other ancient writers gay: we shall therefore merely 
indicate the chief of thom, with such bricf dotails as 
may scem desirable. Strabo supplies a few hints. 
He says Ninoveh soon disappeared after the full of the 
Syrians (Assyrians), though the city was much larger 
than Babylon ouep: vii. 37). Lucian of Samosata 
declares that Nineveh had quite perished, that no 
trace of it remained, and that nobody could toll the 
site on which it stood [** Diul.,” Charon, oe Plin 
says Nineveh stood upon the Tigris, looked to 8 
the west, and was formerly very famous [*‘ Hist. 
Nat.,” vi. 13). Ptolemy [vi. 1], Arvian [‘‘ Ilist. Ind.,” 
42], and Eustathius also refer to Nineveh [Eustathius 
on ‘‘Dion.,” 983]. Tacitus s of it as if it had been 
partially restored [‘‘ Annal.,” xii. 13]; and the lan- 
guage of Ammianus Marcellinus conveys a similar 
idea (bk. xxiii., p. 371, edition 1681]. It is a common 
opinion that this was the caso, as Cellarius remarks, 
“I think that after its overthrow, caused by the Medes, 
a town arose out of its ruins, which bore the ancient 
namo, but was not to be compared with the former, 
either in magnitude or in splemionta ‘Geogr. Ant.,” 
i, 470). Therefore, notwithstanding the express de- 
claration of Lucian, we must suppose that tho site of 
Nineveh remained identified by the traditions of the 
peoplo, and was partially inhabited in later times. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that Mosul is not un- 
frequently callod Nineveh by old writers, und especially 
European ones. D’Herbelot says, ‘‘The Oriental 
geographers do not, as many of our travellers do, 
confound Ninoveh with Mosul, which is built upon the 
right bank of the Tigris, while the other, which the 
Turks usually call Eski-Nineveh, or Old Nineveh, 
was built upon tho left bank” [‘‘ Bibl. Orient.,” iii. 41]. 
That this idontification of the true site of Nineveh was 
common in the East may bo gathored from various 
authors. Masius, in his account of Johannes Sulaca, 
as quoted by Assemani, clearly points out its true 

tion, which he had doubtleas learned from the 
eatorians [‘‘ Bibl, Orient.,” i. 525]. In like manner, 
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teense — 


Feustus Nuiron says Mosul is not far from Nineveh, 
butoa tho west of the Tigris, on tho eastern bank of 
which are the ancient ruins of the city [‘‘ Euoplia,” 
8) >, and again, the same author, who was a Syrian 

Tonite, saya Mosul is by some called New Nineveh, 
because it is built from the ruins of Old Nineveh, 
which is a little way off on the eastern bank of the 
same river [‘‘ Euoplia,” p. 45, edition 1694]. 

In the twolth century, Benjamin of Tudela went 
to Mosul, which he calls Ashur; agreeing in this 

mnt with some other writers. He also speaks of 

ineveh as on the other sido of the Tigris, and says 
that, although in ruins, it has various hamlets and 
forts about it [‘* Itinor.,” p- 62, edit. 1633]. Rabbi 
Petachiah, a Jew, who lived and travelled about 
the same timo as the author last referred to, calls 
Moml by the name of New Nineveh, and says that 
Old Nineveh is on tho other side of the Tigris 
{“Travels,” edited by Dr. Benisch, p. 9]. There is 
no need for further quotations from old writers, but 
these are given to show that we have a long chain of 
erence respecting Nineveh, extending from the oldest 
pend of historical literature down to recent times. 
twould have been casy to multiply our references to 
ancient authors, but we can only find room for the 
following few additional names, as examples of what 
may be found :—Lucan [‘' Pharsalia,” iii. 215]; Ter- 
an [‘‘ Ady, Marcion.,” ii. 11}; Augustine [‘‘ De 
Civ. Dei,” xvi. 3; xviii. 44, &c.]; Theodoret [on 
Jonah] ; Ephrzem Syrus [‘‘ Repentance of Nineveh”) ; 
Prudentius [‘* Cathomer,” vil. 131]; and Fusebius 
of Cwesarea. To the medieval writers we have quoted, 
we will merely add Sir John Maundeville. With 
tegard to moderns, it will bo enough to montion tho 
names of Layard, the two Rawlinsons, and Messrs. 
Vaux and Bonomi, all of whom have supplied valu- 
able aid, either in original works or compilations. 
Mr. Rich also, who may be called tho founder or 
ioneer of recent research, should not be forgotten. 
rench and German writers, as Botta, Oppert, Ritter, 
Tuch, &c., should be consulted by those who wish to 
go deeply into the subject. or some details not here 
iven Seige upon the literature of Nineveh, see 
iwer (‘‘ Realwort.,” art. Ninive]. ; 

The history of Nineveh is not easily written, partly 
through lack of definite materials, and partly because 
the annals of tho kingdom or of the empire are mixed 
Age those of the metropolis. (See AssyRIA.] The 
oldest authorities, apart from the Bible, are often 
inconsistent with each other, and sometimes with 
themselves. One consequence of this is, a correspond- 
ing variation among modern writers. Some think 
the Ninevite kingdom had only existed six or seven 
centuries when Nineveh fell, and others beliove it had 
existed for twice that period. The former place its 
origin from 1200 to 1300 B.c., and the others from 
1900 to 2000 n.c. We must leavo this question of the 
duration of the monarchy as one which we have not 
here space to discuss, and only remark that the autho- 
rity be Boripture clearly favours the longer computa- 
tion, As it regards the city, the Bible unquestionably 
assigns its origin to an ago very remoto. The old tra- 
dition, which makes Babylon older than Nineveh, we 
80 far t, because it quite agrees with the Mosaic 
secount [ Gen. x. 10, 11]. Modern researches also con- 
firm the same venerable document in other respects, in 
particular as it concerns the Assyrian origin of Nineveh 
—"Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh.” The Biblical records lose sight of Nineveh 
for a long time, and here also there is another coin- 
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cidence between them and the monumental witnesses, 
who aro by no means continuous in their testimony. 
From this we may infer that after its firat period the 
sity “ae have declined, and that it again rose to dignity 
and influence. Such a fluctuation in its fortunes ie, 
moreover, not improbable. Some writers of noto in 
our day contend that Calah was certainly, and Nineveh 

robably, not built till some timo after Moses [Rev. 

~ Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Monarchies,” ii. 303], and 
that Gen. x. 11, 12 is very possibly an addition mado 
by Ezra on the return from tho captivity. We answer 
that it may be quite true that Shalmaneser I. is 
called the founder of Calah in Assyrian history, but 
wo must have something better than ambiguous and 
complimentary inscriptions before we reject the sacred 
record, or explain it away. Moreover, there aro 
pes cases in the Bible itself of persons being called 
the builders of cities who were only their restorors 
or fortifiers. Lastly, the absenco of any mention of 
Nineveh by name in Assyrian inscriptions does not 
prove its non-existence, though tho fact may suggest 
the inference that it was not the capital, Tadeo! 
Moses mentions Asshur as the builder not only of 
Nineveh, but also of Rehoboth, Calah, and Rescn, any 
one of which may have been the seat of government. 

The names of several Assyrian monarchs who 
reigned over Nineveh are given in Scripture. Theso 
appear in the following chronological order, at tho 
dates assigned, according to the chronology in tho 
margin of our Bibles :— 


Pul (8.c. 771) 
Tiglath-pileser (3.c. 740). 
Shalmanoser (B.c. 730). 


Sargon (B.C. 714). 
Sennacherib (B.c. 713), 
Esarhaddon (5.c. 709). 


These names, with the exception, possibly, of the first, 
have been found, along with other royal names, in tho 
cuneiform inscriptions; and it is interesting to observo 
that the Scriptural account is confirmed in other ro- 
spects, as well as in the names of the kings. [1'urther 
information will be found in the articles which treat 
of these monarchs in tho present work.] It would be 
very pilesesting if we could certainly say what king 
reigned when Jonah went to Nineveh. Our common 
chronology fixes that visit at about 862 3B.c., at which 
time, according to Sir H. Rawlinson, the ruler was 
Asshur-idanni-pal, or, as he now calls him, Asshur- 
izzir-pal, whose reign is lake as one of the most 
prosperous in the series wlinson, ‘‘Anc, Mon.,” 
i. 337]. This a: al a great builder, both at 
Nineveh and elsewhero, and our museums have been 
enriched with works executed at his order. His suc- 
cessor, who was called Shalmaneser II., is represented 
as conquerer of Hazael, king of Syria, and as receiv- 
ing tribute from tho Phoonicians, and from Jehu, king 
of Israel. Nineveh was now, moro than 800 years 
before Christ, a chiof city in an immense empire, 
which extended in the west to tho Mediterranean itself. 
For our purposes, it is matter of regret that the history 
of tho great city Nineveh is, in a manner, obscured by 
that of tho empire. Pui, the first of the kings abovo 
named, is not certainly identified in Assyrian records. 

Passing over some subsoquent reigns, we approach 
the period when Nineveh, which had sent out so 
many armies on messages of ruin to other cities, 
was to be overtaken by the sword of retributivo 
justice, and to fall for ever from her pride, power, and 
glory. It was in vain that its rulers erected new 
defences, palaces, and temples, or restored and en- 
larged the old ones; it was in vain that foreign lands 
264 ps were sacked and taxed to minister to the 
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pomp and luxury of tho Ninevito princes; it was in 
vain that vast multitudes of foroigners wero forcibly 
carried from their homes and held in bitter bondago ; 
it was in vain that all was done which could feed the 
vanity or exalt tho glory of Ninevoh. Jonah’s donun- 
ciation had been averted by tempo: repentance, but 
the doom of the city was sealed. Nahum arose to 
declaro the burden of Nineveh: ‘‘ The Lord hath given 
a commandment concerning thee, that no more of th 
name be sown; out of the house of thy gods will 
cut off the graven image and the molten imago: I will 
make thy grave; for thou art vile” [Nahum i. 14]. 
Zephaniah pronounced tho third and final warning :— 
‘He will mako Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a 
wilderness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of 
her . desolation shall be in the thresholds: for 
he shall uncover the cedar work. This is the rejoicing 
city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, 
and there is none beside mo: how is she become o 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in! every one 
that passeth by her shall hiss, and wag his hand” 
ern ii. 13—15]. We must now hastily show how 
: e city fell, and theso oracles became translated into 
acts, - 

There is some diversity among the historians who 
record the end of Nineveh. The name of the last kin 
is variously spelt, and tho actual date is not agre 
upon by all, But amid tho diversities of detail which 
are so common in ancient history, the loading fact is 
conspicuous and unmistakable: Nineveh fell beneath 
a foreign invader. According to Abydenus, the last 
king was Saracus, whose capital was besieged by the 
Medes, and who, in despair, set fire to his palaco and 
perished in the ruins. 

Tho following is tho account which the learned Pri- 
deaux has compiled respecting tho fall of Nineveh :— 
“In tho twenty-ninth year of tho reign of Josiah, 
which was the twenty-third year of Cyaxares in tho 
kingdom of Media, Nuabopolassar, king of Babylon, 
having mado an affinity with Astyages, tho eldest 
son of Cyaxares, by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar 
his son with Amyitis, the daughter of Astyages, 
entered into a confederacy with him against the Assy- 
rians, and thercon joining their forces together thoy 
besieged Ninoveh, and after having taken tho placo, 
and slain Saracus the king (who was either the suc- 
cessor of Chyniladanus, or he himself under another 
name), to gratify the Medes they utterly destroyed that 
Se and ancient city, and from that timo Babylon 

came the sole metropolis of the Assyrian empire. 
From the time that Esarhaddon obtained the kingdom 
of Babylon, both cities equally had this honour, the 
king sometimes residing at Nineveh and sometimes at 
Babylon. But after this, Ninoveh lost it for over. For, 
although there was another city afterwards erected out 
of the ruins of old Nineveh, which for a long time 
bore the same name, yet it never attained to the 
grandeur and glory of the former. It is at this day 
called Mosul, and 1s only famous for being the seat of 
the Poe the Nostorians, of which sect are most 
of the Christians in those parts. It is situated on the 
west side of the river Tigris, where was anciently only 
a suburb of the old Nineveh, for the city itself’ stood 
on the east side of the river, where are to be scen 
somo of its ruins of eas extent even to this day” 
[‘* Connection of the Hist. of the Old and Now Test.,” 
ye i, bk. i.J. The date assigned to the overthrow of 

linoveh by the writer just quoted is B.c. 612, and he 
vindicates this as preferable to the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Ussher, whese date is 3.c, 626. We fear that 
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absolute certainty as to the dato and details of this 
catastrophe must bo despaired of. As we havo already 
seen, Herodotus says that the first assault of the 
Medes against Nineveh was defeated, that tho second 
also was defoated by an incursion of Scythians, but 
that tho third wis successful. Tho ruins of Nineveh 
show that before its actual overthrow it had begun to 
decline, and we may reasonably refer this especially to 
tho rising of the Median powor, by which tho resources 
of the Assyrian capital were diminished. The second 
Median attack upon Nineveh is ascribed to Cyaxares 
by Herodotus, and it is said that Nabopolassar, ono of 
tho gencrals of Saracus, was treacherous enough to join 
the ambitious Medo. Tho conquest of Cyaxares is ro- 
ferred to B.c. 625 by Mr. Rawlinson; but some place 
it in B.c, 602, though it is more frequently assigned to 
B.c. 606. Our object does not require us to enter mi- 
nutely into the chronological question ; it is enough for 
us that, by universal consent, Ninoveh was destroyed 
600 years or more before our era, and aftor the predic- 
tions of the Hebrew eileen [The reader will find 
interesting accounts of the correspondence between the 
inspired prophecies and the actual history in Bisho, 
Noewton’s work on the ‘‘ Prophecies,” diss. ix., an 
in Dr. Keith's ‘‘ Evidence of Prophecy,” chap. x. In 
both these works there are references to numerous 
ancient and modern authors who have treated of the 
subject or supplied the materials. ]_ 

With the exception of a few writers, Nineveh ‘has, 
by general consent, been placed upon the left or cast 
bank of the Tigris, and o ito Mosul, where the river 
is crossed by a bridge. It is disputed whether Mosul 
has been built out of the ruins of ancient Ninovch to 
any great extent, but it is quite certain that it is some- 
times called New Nineveh, and that it has been long 
an important city on account of its textile fabrics (our 
word ‘‘inuslin” is derived from the word Mosul), and 
for other reasons, Tho first modern writer who ap- 
pears to have given any distinct account of the ruins 
of Nincveh was Mr. C. J. Rich [‘‘Second Memoir on 
Babylon,” pp. 38—41]. This was in 1818. Four-and- 
twenty years lator, M. Botta, a Frenchman, turned 
his attention to the place, and made some important 
discoveries. The greatest honour was, however, re- 
served for our countryman, Mr. Layard, who had 
considerable expericnce as an enterprising traveller 
before his exploring oxpedition in 1845. Excavations 
wore carried on at various points in the district of 
Nineveh, some of the more important being at 
Nimrud, a few miles south of the actual site of 
Nineveh, but by some believed to have been included 
in its precincts. As a simple matter of fact, an im- 
menee area has ruins scattered over it. This area is 
boundod on the west by the Tigris, and on the south 
by the rivor Zab: it may be roughly estimated at 
thirty miles long, and with an average width of ten 
miles. Tho illustration on tho next page shows what 
18 generally pointed out as the site of Nineveh. Tho 
opinion has boen held that the Nineveh of Jonah occu- 
pied the whole of this space; but it has been urged 
in reply that there is no evidence of any such ex- 
tension of the name, while there is proof that various 
portions of the district bore distinct names of. their 
own. Without pretending to decide at this stago of 
Assyrian discovery, we may joy it down as tolerably 
certain that Nineveh proper did not extend over any- 
thing like the whole of the area we havedescribed. At 
the same time, we think it excecdingly likely that 
Nineveh was not all comprised within the area de- 
scribed in the next sentence. It appears that opposite 
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Mosul there are two large mounds, and sundry other 
important traces of ruins, enclosed within what is, no 
doubt, a line of wall, seven milcs and a-half in extent: 
on tho north, this wall is one mile and 673 yards; on 
the south, it ia only about 1,000 yards; on the west, 
two miles and 1,000 yards; and on the east, a curve 
of about three miles. Betweon this large enclosure 
and the rivor there isa snes nearly equal to the one 
wo have described. If this wero included within tho 
ancient city, the size would bo about double of what it 
now scems to be. If it was not, wo must suppose that 


tho river has changed its course, becanso it is at one | 
point g,000 yards from the wall, and at the two ex-. 
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quence, been extensively excavated, and with most 
interosting results. [For some account of these, see 
Mr. Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh and Remains,” vol. ii., chap. 
xiv., &c,; and still more in detail in ‘‘ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” im; Bonomi’s ‘‘Nineveh and_ ite 
Palaces,” Hewwarsen's ** Palaces of Nineveh,” &c. ; 
and Mr. Vaux’s ‘‘ Nineveh and Persepolis.” There is 
also a large amount of information scattered up and 
down in scientific journals. } 

Mr. Layard’s first t discovery at Kouyunjik 
was of the remains of a palace which had been de- 
stroyed by fire. It had been of great extent, and 
elaborately ornamented. Another large and splendid 


tremities where it is nearest is 150 and 300 yards away. pole was also found afterwards, similarly destroyed 
| by fixe. But notwithstanding the ravages of fire and 

time, and other causes, the site of Nineveh has dis- 
, Closed most numerous objects illustrative of the cus- 
, toms, arts, sciences, history, &c., of that great city. 
‘Some of the remains bore tho name of Scnnacherib, 
_whose palace there stood. Thero is every reaso.. to 
believe that captive Israelites are represented upon 
‘some of the bas-reliefs; and it is well known that in 
the inscriptions Sennacherib records his invasion of 
Judea in the reign of Hezekiah. (See HzZzEKIAH.] 
[Respecting the Assyrian inscriptions, we may refer to 
the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc.,” whore sundry 
translations of them haye been printed. See, espe- 
cially, the more recent yolumes. Vol. i., part i., New 
Scries, 1864, contains an examination of a remarkable 
discovery not long since made by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
ed pes @ list of Assyrian officers, which throws 
much light upon the chronology of Ninevite history. ] 

There is other evidence, besides that of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, that a town actually existed upon, or 
adjacent to, the sito of Nineveh in Roman times. 
There are coins which bear tho name; and Mr. 
Layard’s explorations brought to light o number ot 
Roman coins, and other relics, belonging to the first 
two centuries of our era. 

If we have said nothing of the references to Nineveh 
‘in the books of Tobit and Judith, it is because wo 
regard those books as mere fables, and undeserving of 
being quoted as witnesses in a grave historical in- 
-quiry. 

NIN'EVITE, @ man of Nineveh [Luko xi. 30, and 
Matt. xii. 40 (in the Greek)). : 


NISAN. [Sco Anis, Monrus.] 


NIS'ROCH, an Assyrian , in whose templo 

; Sennacherib was killed (2 Kings xix. 37; Isa. xxxvii. 
. : ; ! 38]. The namo has not yet been identified in tho 
Whatever may be the oxplanation, we cannot beliovo | Assyrian inscriptions; but it has been supposed to 
that the river and the city were always so far asunder. | bear the same relation to nesher, ‘‘an eagle” or 
Tho prevalent opinion now seems to bo that the Tigris | ‘‘ vulture,” as Arioch does to dri, ‘‘a lion;” and it is 
flowed at one timo close to the western wall. There | certain that there was an Assyrian idol with tho head 
are strong evidences that the city reached beyond! of an eagle, which was long since suggested by Mr. 
tho eastern wall, outside of which there is a rampart | Layard to be the Biblical Nisroch. 
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Bite of Nineveh. 


running almost parallel with it at a distance of some | 


five hundred yards in its southern part, and moro 
towards tho north. Within these enclosures, or de- 
fences, we may suppose the chief part of the popula- 
tion was gathered. and all tho cas, temples, and 
other principal buildings wero erected. At present, two 
great mounds in particular aro prominent: the one, 


called Kouyunjik, to the north; and tho other, called ! 


Nebi Yunus, to the south. Nebi Yunus appears not 
to havo been vory carefully examined, nor is it likely 
that it will be, so long as tho superstitious regard for 
it as the tomb of Jonah continues. No such difficulty 
stands in the way of Kouyunjik, which has, in conse- 


NI'TRE. Tho word ™ (nether) of the Hebrews, 


virpoy (nitron) or nitrum of the Greeks and Latins, 
and natrum of the Arabs, is correctly translated 
“‘nitre”’ in Prov. xxv. 20, and Jer. it. 22, where 
it signifies carbonate of soda. But by a transfer 
of terms not uncommon in all branches of natural 
history, and especially in mineralogy, natron has 
been adopted to denote carbonate of soda; and 
nitre, nitrate of potash or saltpetre, both natural 
efflorescences. Nether is described in the Bible as 
effervescing with vinegar, and as being used in wash- 


'ing—properties of natron, and not of saltpetre; and 
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natron is mot with not only on tho borders of tho 
African lakes, but on those of the Dead Sea, of saline 


rings, and on clay-banks of rivers and old walls 
theenghout the East. 


NO. [Seo No-amon.] 


NO-A’MON, or simply NO, the name of an gyptian 
city, now better known as Thebes. ‘The references to 
No in Scripture are curious. In Jer. xlvi. 25, Dr. 
Henderson translates, ‘‘Bohold, I will punish Ammon 
of No,” and remarks that ‘‘ tho URy Reaiay in this 
case (min, ‘of’ or ‘from’) indicates the place where 
Jupiter Ammon had his celebrated temple.” (Soe 
Axoy.] In Ezek. xxx. 14, 16, the city is called No, 
but in ver. 15 it has prefixed to it tho word hdmén, and 
may bo literally rendered ‘‘the Admén of No.” Here 
and in xxx. 10, xxxii. 18, Ezekiel seems to use the 
word Admén as equivalent to the Amon of Nahum ; 
but in all three instances our version gives ‘‘ multi- 
tude” as its meaning. Wo profer to regard it in oach 
case as the name of the famous Amon, Ammon, 
or Hammon, who is continually alluded to in eerces 
hieroglyphics, and very often in proper names. Jerome 
always incorrectly translates ‘‘ No” by “‘ Alexandria,” 
an error which also appears in the Targum. In Nahum 
iii, 8, our translators have ‘‘ populous No” in tho 
text, and ‘‘ No-Amon,” which is right, in tho margin. 
The ancient versions vary considerably; none of 
them have Thebes; but its othor Greek name, Dios- 
ee is met with. Wo can say little respecting the 

ifferont names of this city, but it seoms that No, or 
No-Amon, and Thebes are Egyptian, while Diospolis 
is a Greek invention intended to indicate its connection 
with Jupiter Ammon, or Hammon. According to Mr. 
Sharpe, Thebes signifies ‘‘ the city,” Tubo; and the 


word still remains in Medinch Tabo, the village in the | 


western suburb of the city (‘Egyptian Ilieroglyphics,” 
p. 97]. With reference to the word ‘‘ No,” it is con- 
fe y obscuro, and all we can say is, that it is known 
to have been employed in ancient times, Thebes was 
a city of remote antiquity. It is commemorated by 
Homer in a passage which Cowper thus renders :— 
“ And all that opulent tian Thebes 
Receives, the city with a hundred yates, 
Whence twenty thousand chariots rusk to war.” 

y {‘ Hiad,” bk. ix.) 
The classical writers from Herodotus downwards agree 
in magnifying the greatness and glory of Thebes, and 
their wonderful accounts of its antiquity, wealth, and 
power are very interesting. One of the ancient com- 
mentators upon Homer assures us that it had a popu- 
lation of seven millions. Strabo reckons at a million 
the army of soldiers which Thebes mustered ; and the 
20,000 chariots of Homer in the ge just quoted, 
imply an enormous army of foot-soldiers, Not the least 
interesting of the classical references to Thebes is that 
of Tacitus, who tells us the interpretation put upon cer- 
tain inscriptions among the Theban ruins. Among 


other points, he mentions this, that there had formerly 


dwelt in the city 700,000 men of an age fit for military 
service, Which would give an aggregate population of 
from three to four million souls [Tavit., * Annal.,”’ ii. 
60]. ‘Theso allusions may be taken in connection with 
the interpretation placed by our translators upon the 
words Amon (‘populous ide and Addn (“ multi- 
tude”). The ruins of Thebes are still among the 
most remarkable in the valley of the Nile. The city 
stood on both banks of the river, and was divided into 
sundry Pe ae a sufficiently clear general acoount 
of which is given by Sir J. G. Wilkinson [‘‘ Hand- 
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book for Egypt]. Tho chief division of tho city was 
that on the eastern bank, where there aro still to be 
seen tho magnificent ruins of the Temple of Carnac, 
and many other extraordinary remains of antiquity, 
which it would require a volume fully to describe. 
Those ruins of teniples, tombs, and palaces havo been 
a storehouse which has alternately enriched the 
curious and supplied tho ignorant for well nigh two 
thousand years. It is very remarkable that Nahum 
speaks of the fall of Thebes as having already taken 
place, and it scems to be admitted that this is in 
accordance with fact. The throne, which had stood at 
Thebes from time immemorial, was removed as early 
as the reign of David. The Delta became the chiei 
centre of activity, wealth, and power; Thebes camo 
under the government of the priests, and lost its 
glory and stren Tho language of Nuhum i 
8, 9} very graphically describes the position of Thebes, 
and what she had been: ‘‘ Art thou better than No- 
Amon, that was situate among the rivers, that had tho 
waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea 
(Nile), and her wall was from the sea (Nile) ? Ethiopia 
and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite; Put 
and Lubim were thy helpers.” In curious harmon 
with this enumeration of dep-ndents, the Gree 
scholiast on Homer, already quoted, says of Thebes, 
‘‘Ilcre formerly was tho regal palaco of Egypt, -to 
which formerly the Libyans, Egyptiuns, and Ethio- 
pians carried tribute.” With regard to Nahum's 
account of tho position of Thebes, it clearly refers to 
its position on the great river here and elsewhere 
called a sca, and its smaller artificial channels, or 
canals, used for irrigation and other p Curi- 
ously enough, we are told that Thebes was never 
fortified with a wall. It covered a huge area; and 
after its downfall a number of villages were scattered 
over its site. Every book worth reading on the sub- 
ject of Egypt contains a more or less full description 
of the astonishing relics of ancient times which still 
appear upon the plains of Thebes. It is quite impos- 
siblo for us to present any summary here, and we 
therefore refer to the many works which treat of 
ancient and modern Egypt. 


NOADI'AH, meeting with the Lord. 1, The son of 
Binnui, a Lovite, and ono of those who were charged 
to weigh tho gold and silver and sacred vessels which 
wero brought from Babylon at tho termination of the 
captivity [Ezra viii. 33]. 2. The name of a falso 
prophetess who assisted Tobiah and Sanballat in their 
endeavours to thwart Nehomiah in his great work 
(Neh. vi. 14). 


NO'AH, rest. 1. The tenth of the antodiluyian 
pelearena in direct descent from Adam [Gen. y.]. 
The history of Noah must over be regarded with an 
interest second oy, to that which invests the history 
of Adam himself. The grandson of Methuse 
Gen. v. 25, 28, 29}, who for nearly tho first two hun- 
red and fifty years of his lifo was contemporary with 
Adam; the son of Lamcch [vs. 28, 29], who was 
upwards of fifty years old when Adam ‘died, Noah 
stands before us in the sacred history as tho { ee 
connecting link, not only between the old and new 
world, but also between the divinely-created head 
of the human race and the long line of generationt 
which peopled the earth anew after tho deluge. Ho is 
associated directly with the most stupendous calamity 
which has ever been witnessed on the earth since mau 
was created. He is the second great progenitor from 
whom the entire human family has sprung, and his 
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name is enshrined in the Word of God with a precise- 
ness and signiticanco of allusion which forbid tho 
faintest possible supposition of his being a mero 
mythical or legendary personage. In frath, haying 
regard to the distinctive language of prophets and 
apostles, and, above all, of tho Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, wo muy foarlessly affirm that no solitary fact in 
the entire range of Scripture history rests on moro con- 
vincing and conclusive testimony than tho historical 
reality of Noah himself, and the terriblo catastropho 
with which his name and biography are historically 
bound up. 

He received at his birth a name purposely designed 
to givo oxpression to tho fond anticipations of parental 
hope. Lamech called his name Noah, saying, ‘ This 
same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of 
our hands, bocause of the punto, which the Lord hath 
cursed” [Gen. v. 29]. These words of Lamech havo 
given riso to considerablo discussion, without, as may 
be frankly admitted, any positivo and satisfactory result. 
On the face of them, it is easy to seo that through the 
instrumentality of the child just born he expected rest 
aud iclief from ye anxicties; but what procise 
sense ho attached to them, or in what way he believed 
his hopes would bo realised, or whether they were a 
a and dim prophecy of which he caught not the 
full meaning and import, aro questions which it is im- 
possiblo to determine. Some writers have supposed 
that tho curse inflicted on the earth as the result of 
the fall, and the consequent excessive labour necessary 
to bring sufficient sustenance from the earth, had 
become an intolerable burden, and that Lamech, with 

rophetic foresight, discerned that his son would 
E the agent of a Divine interposition, and be the 
means of mitigating the burden. Those who maintain 
this view sce tho fulfilment of the prophecy in the 
blessing bestowed on Noah paequent to the deluge, 
and tho subjection therein promised of tho beasts of tho 
field for the service of man (Gen. ix. 2]. By others, 
again, the words are understood as but the outburst of 
a heart weighed down by the sorrows and corruptions 
of tho times, and the suffering and toil involved in the 
curso, and as the eager expression of a hope that tho 
child just born might be the promised seed iacongh 
whom deliverance from tho curse should come. By 
all, however, who regard Noah as a typical person, the 
words of Lamech will be interpreted 1n a loftier sense, 
and, like the promiso given in Eden, be held to point 
to Him whom Nosh prefigured, both in name and 
office, and who proclaimed himself the truo rest and 
comfort under tho twofold curse which burdens huma- 
nity (Matt. xi. 28]. -Syahs - 

The first great period of Noah’s life is very briefly 
summed up in the Word of God. He lived five 
hundred years, and then wore successively born to 
him the three sons who ultimately becamo the heads 
of tho three great divisions of the human race (Gen. 
v. 32]. [See Ham, Japneru, Snex.] It is not 
difficult to perceive why, in contrast to the history of 
the other patriarchs, tho providence of God should 
have so overruled events os that Noah’s sons should 
have been born at a comparatively lato period of his 
life, and that they should be (for that age) young 
men when they went forth from the ark to ze people 
tho earth, As to the personal character of Noah, it is 
summed up in the simple but comprehensive state- 
ment that he ‘was a just man, and perfect in his 
geuerations,” and that he “walked with God "—a 
statement indicating deep piety and dovotion towards 
God, and unblemished integrity in the sight of man. 
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The same high saintliness is implied in the expres- 
sive announcement regarding baat mado through 
the prophet Ezekiel [Ezok. xiv. 14, 20]. In immo- 
diate connection with Noah’s history, and as if, in 
some dogroe, ‘to account for the frightful degeneracy 
and sin which, not long after, drew down tho awful 
vengeance of God, certain details aro given us af a 

ainfully interesting character [Gen. vi. 1, 2, 4] 

ere again thero is considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the precise import of the inspired statement, 
and the most ingenious and fanciful conjectures have 
been hazarded from time to time by Jewish and 
Christian commentators, ancient and modern. It is 
needless to repeat horo tho various explanations which 
have been advanced of the term ‘‘ sons of God,” but it 
may be observed that not even that strangest of all in- 
terpretations, which affirms the ‘‘sons of God” to bo 
angels, is yet entirely exploded and renounced. On 
tho contrary, it is still supported and urged with 
great plausibility by one or two writers of eminence, 
Taking, howover, the most probable viow of the case, 
the true account would appear to be this: that, con- 
currently with the aati accelerated multiplication 
of mankind as wo descond tho stream of time, there 
had been a growing intermixture betwcen the Sethite 
and Cainito races, or again between the godly and 
the ungodly, and then following on this the usual 
result—decay of picty in the former, and a yast in- 
crease of sin and ungodlinesa in the world. To such 
an extent, indeed, did this at last grow that it drew 
from God himself tho solemn and significant avowal 
that it ‘‘ repented him that he had mado man on the 
earth;” and, coupled with it, the prediction of the 
awful judgment which ultimately swept tho earth 
free of its guilty population (Gen. vi. 7]. Again and 
again, in varied yet expressive phraseology, is the 
frightful wickedness of man portrayed, as if to vindi- 
cate tho righteousness of God in exacting so tcrrible 
a retribution (vs. 3, 5, 6, 11—13]. o merciful 

rovisions, however, preceded the realisation of tho 

ivine threatening. In tho first place, a special cove- 
nant of grace was established with Noah and his 
family, including in it tho promise of deliverance from 
the coming Beluge dee 18}. Accordingly, ho was 
commanded to build the ark. Sccondly, a season of 
grace was allowed, during which opportunities of re- 

ntance were to be afforded to the ungodly. It has 
ian generally supposed that the Divine announce- 
ment in Gen. vi. 3—'‘ My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh; yet his days shall 
be a hundred and twenty years,” indicates the interval 
betweon the first intimation of the deluge and the 
ovent itself. The Chaldee paraphrase supports this 
opinion by rendoring the passage—‘‘ This evil genera- 
tion shall not continuo before me for ever, because they 
are flesh, and their works most wicked; and an end 
shall bo given unto them, a hundred and twenty 

ears, if, perhaps, they may be converted.” If this 
iz correct, then the Tivine announcement, in this 
verse, must have been given in Noah’s four hundred 
and cighticth year, or twonty years before tho birth of 
the eldest of i three sons (Gen, y. 32]. Bo this as 
it may, there is no doubt whatever that it is to this 
interval that the two passages in St. Peter's epistles 
rofer [1 Peter iii. 18 —20; 2 Peter ii. 5). From these it 
is evident that Noah, like Enoch before him [Jude 14), 
boldly testified for God against the unbelief of his 
generation by example (Heb. xi. 7}, and also direct 
exhortation, and warned the ungodly of the coming 
judgment. Woe are aware that 1 Peter iii, 13—20 has 
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been the theme of considerable controversy, and espe- 
cially that it is claimed by the Romish Church in sup- 
port of the false tenet of a purgatory hereafter. But 
whatever may be tho exact interpretation adopted, the 

affords no possible foundation for this super- 
stitious figment. We believe, however, that the true 
interpretation is that which regards the preaching 
alluded to as that of Noah, ‘‘the preacher of righteous- 
ness,” the messenger of God; the time indicated as 
the period while the ark was being constructed; and 
the persons preached to as the ‘‘ disobedient” ante- 
diluvians—‘ the spirits” now, that is, ‘in prison,” or 
safe keeping. 

As regards the ark itself, we may remark that the 
construction of it was not merely the greatest work of 
Noah, but of: his generation. The instructions con- 
cerning it are fow and brief, and may be given here in 
full: ‘‘ Make thee an ark of P er wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within 
and without with pitch. And this is the fashion which 
thou shalt make it of: The length of the ark shall be 
three hundred cubita, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and 
the height of it thirty cubite. A window shalt thou 
make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish it 
above; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the 
side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it” (Gen. vi. ia Simple as all 
this appears, a great many questions havo been origi- 
nated by it, and considerable variety of interpretation 
has beon the consequence. The ark itself, it is geno- 
rally admitted, was an oblong structure, tho propor- 
tions of which are positively ascertainable—viz., the 
height was to the length as 3 to 10, the breadth was 
to the length as 1 to 6, and the height was to the 
breadth as 3 to 5. These proportions are confessedly 
in accordance with scientific rules for naval architec- 
ture, and with the purposes for which the ark was con- 
structed. It is impossible to decide which length of the 
ancient cubit was used in Noah’s timo, but if it was 
about 1 foot 9 inches, this gives us 525 feet in length, 
87} feet wide, and 52} feet high. The dimensions of 
the Great Eastern steamship are 680 feet long, 83 feet 
wide, and 60 feet deep; but its internal capacity is pro- 
bably not greater than that of the ark, e have no 
details as to the oxact shape of the ark, but it must be 
romembered that it was constructed to float, and not to 
sail or to be steered; consequently, it may not have 
taken the form of an ordinary boat or ship, ) 
Hebrew form for “ark” is 4ébhah, which, like the 
Latin word arca, denotes a long box, or wooden chest. 
This ark was to be made of gopher wood. [See 
Gorner Woon.} It must be noticed, however, that 
no oxplanation of this word can regarded as 
pees correct, because it occurs nowhere else in 

e Bible. The ark was to be constructed with rooms, 
or cabins (Hebrew, ‘‘nests”’), by which we can only 
understand a number of compartments. It was to be 
covered with pitch—bitumen or asphalt—within and 
without, to render it dry and waterproof. This fact 
would indicate that the ark was built where this ma- 
torial was available, as it is in Babylonia, Assyria, &c. 

Tho ark was to be supplied with rf ht: ‘*a window,” 
or more correctly ‘‘light,” was to be made. Some 
critics amuse themselvos over the place where this is 
mentioned: ‘‘A window shalt thou make to the ark, 
and in a cubit shalt thou finish it above.” It is pre- 
posterous; according to them, that a window, a cubit 

gh, should suffice for such anerection. Several sug- 
gestions present themselves, 1. There is no evidence 
that the cubit refers to the magnitude of the window at 


all; it may refer to some peculiarity in the structure. 
like the eaves of a house. 2. The word rendered 
‘¢window,” but more correctly ‘‘light,” or ‘‘lighting,” 
hus no article, and may include any number of win- 
dows; as a fact, this word occurs nowhere else, and 
the one nearest like it is uniformly translated ‘‘ noon,” 
or ‘‘noonday.” Ainsworth long since observed that 
whether one or many lights is intended is uncertain; 
and that the ‘‘cubit” may describe ‘* the fall of the 
roof.” 3. But, supposing the cubit to be the measure 
of the light or lights, it may describe merely the 
height, and not the horizontal measurement. One 
very probable explanation is, that the ‘‘ light” was to 
reach within a cubit of the roof ic the upper story. 
Another feature in the ark was the door, which was 
made in the side of the ark, and was closed when the 
arrangements wore completed. The last detail is that 
which concerns the internal division into three stories, 
a device by which the convenience of the ark would be 
greatly in It is exceedingly probable that 
each story was divided by partitions into apartments, 
and that each apartment was fitted with cages round 
the sides, &c., for the accommodation of the various 
animals which were admitted. Moreover, we must 
believe that arrangements would be made for the stow- 
age of provisions, and for such other purposes as tho 
ventilation, cleaning, &c., of the ark rendered neces- 
sary. What these arrangements were, we can only 
conjecture. Scripture is silent respecting them, and 
only says enough to indicate the vast capacity and wise 
design of this immense structure. © course of the 
narrative of the flood we find mention of ‘‘a window” 
a viii. 6], and we refer to it here to observe that the 

ebrew word is quite different from that translated 
“window” in vi. 16. In viii. 13 we find that Noah 
‘‘removed the covering of the ark,” which indicates 
that part, at least, of the roof could be removed from 
the inside. Beyond this all is conjecture, and we 
prefer to leave undetermined such questions as curio- 
sity alone can ask, and answer as it asks them, by an 
exercise of imagination. In the article FLoop we 
have referred to as many authors as is necessary, since 
mystical and allegorical interpretations have no claim 
upon our attention in a work like the present. 

Tho ark being at length completed, and the allotted 
term of probation and grace having expired, Noah, at 
tho Divine command, assembled his family, consisting 
of his wife, and sons, and daughters-in-law, and the 
living creatures which had been designated for pro- 
servation, and with them entered the ark, and the 
Lord shut him in [Gen. vii. 16]. Then came the 
judgmont so long prodicted, ‘‘ whereby the world that 
then was, being overflowed with water, perished” 

2 Peter ili. 6G). (See FLoop.}] For a hundred and 

fy days the survivors floated on the watery waste, 
and then rested on the mountains of Ararat [Gen. viii. 
3,4]. [Seo ARARAT.] A considerable time, however, 
elapsed after this circumstance before the olive-leaf 
brought in by the dove assured Noah that the waters 
were abating from the earth, and only after a further 
period was the ground dry, and the Divine is- 
sion given to leave the ark, so that for a whole year 
they had occupied their strange home [vs. 6—14]. 
Noah's first act, after standing again on the earth, 
was one of adoration, thanksgiving, and prayer. God 
accepted the sacrifice, and gave to the new progenitors 
of mankind a new and special charter, the conditions 
and provisions of which exist in all their force and 
fulness to the present time (Gen. vui, 21—ix. 17]. 


Its provisions were adapted, and with a special fitness, 
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to the occasion; for to the relics of tho human race 
ayrly escaped from the terrors of the great deep, the 
wreck of the world, and the general extirpation of their 
kind, what other engagements of the Divine favour 
could havo been given more sensonable, or more in- 
structive, at this time, than that God had recalled his 
wrath with tho flood, and restored tho earth to them 
again, secured to their peaceful use and dominion ? 
‘Tho distinctive and more opportune promise, that 
the ruin of the waters should be the last, is itself o 
signal monument of pe Song For who will say 
that a recurrenco of the like catastropho of dostruc- 
tion, a second deluge, was not then to man his most 
natural fear, or even his most reasonablo calcula- 
tion? But that word of promise took him out of 
his own fears and notions; and hitherto four thou- 
sand years have cortificd its truth. At this day we 
live under this covenant, coeval with tho renewal of 
the world, and appointed—for so it ia expressed—to 

commensurate with its duration. This covenant, 
though not always so thought of, is our tenure: it 
gives tho law to the elements and the seasons, till the 
second change shall come, ordained to bo, not by the 
waters of a deluge, but by the instrumentality of 
another element, which, in its turn, will be the 
minister of God’s eel et (2 Peter iii. 7)” [Davison's 
‘* Discourses on Prophecy, pp. 77, 78}. From an 
examination of the blessing pronounced on Noxh and 
his sons after tho deluge, it will appear to embrace 
the following particulars:—1, A renewal of the com- 
mand originally given to Adam, involving the assur- 
ance of a numerous posterity: for the replenishment of 
tho depopulated carth (Gen. ix. 1,7]. 2. The lordship 
and dominion of the brute creation, with the promise 
that God would impress the latter with such a fear 
and dread of man, as to render them submissive to his 
will [ver. 2]. 3. Permission to eat animal food, but 
with tho condition annexed that the blood must not 
be eaten [vs, 3, 4]. Whether man had proviously 
been accustomed to the uso of animal food, is a 
question on which Scripturo is entirely silent. The 
tenor of the before us, no doubt, suggests 
at first sight the inferenco that he had not. 4. 
A special declaration of the sanctity of human life, 
accompanied by an ordinanco for the death of the 
murderer, which may be said to be tho root and 
foundation of all settled government, and of all such 
subsequent provisions as are necessary for the pro- 
tection of society against lawlessness and violence Ne 
5, 6]. As a sign and witness to the covenant thus 
established between God and the new world, the rain- 
bow, like tho heap of stones sot up by Jacob and 
Laban (Gen. xxxi. 46—49), was adopted and ret apart, 
as a token, alike to God and man, of the perpetuity 
of the ordor of Nature, and of tho pledge that never 
again should the earth be destroyed by a flood [Gen. 
ix. 8—17]. (See Rainbow.) ; 

Wo now turn to the last page of the patriarch’s 
history, which stands out in dark and melancholy 
contrast to thoso which precedo it. The language of 
Scripture—in this instance, as in others, faithfully 
impartial, and thoreby proclaiming its heavenly origin 
—is distinct and unmistakable (Gen. ix. 21]. The 
man who had walked with God, and publicly testified 
for God and his righteous will in the face of rebuke and 
unbelief, falls into grievous sin. The conduct of Ham, 
on the ono hand, and of Shem and Japheth on the 
other, gave occasion for the memorable prediction in 
regard to all threo, involving a fearful curse on tho 
former, and special blessings on the latter, all of which 
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havo been signally fulfilled. After this prophetic out- 
line of the future history of his posterity, wo read 
nothing further of Noah, save the final record, that he 
‘lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years,” 
making the entire space of his life nine hundred and 
fifty years, ‘‘and he dicd” (vs. 28, 29]. The suggestive 
character of his persona] history, and the manifold 
Divine teachings conyeyed by the remarkable circum- 
stances in which ho acted s0 prominont a part, belon 
to the commentator and the preacher to draw out cad 
enforce. It must suffice here to observe, that his 
signal faith, as shown in his piety and obedience to 
the command and promise of God, in his construction 
of the ark, and in his finally committing himself, in 
childlike confidence, to the protection of God when tho 
great catastropho came, stands forth for the instruction 
and example of the world in all timo; whilo the fault 
which has left its blot on his otherwise bright name, 
is but another illustration with which to point the 
apostolic warning, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standoth 
tako hecd lest ho fall” [1 Cor. x. 12], 

2. A daughter of Zelophchad {[Numb. xxvii. 1; 
xxxvi. 11). 


NOB, high place ; a city of the priests in the tribe 
of Bonjamin, first montioned in 1 Sam. xxi. 1, as the 
residence of Ahimelech when David went to him and 
obtained provisions and the sword of Goliath. For 
thus helping Dayid, Saul caused tho massacro of 
eighty-five of the sacerdotal class, and the devasta- 
tion of the placo [1 Sam. xxii. 9—19]. The namo of 
Nob is introduced by Isaiah [x. 32] im a prodiction 
concerning Assyria. Still later, it is named by Nehe- 
miah [xi. 32] among tho places inhabited by the Bon- 
jamites after tho captivity. We never hear of it again. 
It was one nigh to Jerusalem, and apparently in 
sight of it. . Porter believes it was on a tell, or 
hill, of which ho says: ‘‘The site of Gibenh is half a 
mile to the north; Anathoth is one and a-half miles to 
the east; and Mount Zion is full in view” [‘‘Hand-bk. 
of Palestine,” 324]. Some think Nob is referred to in 
the names Ishbi-bonob [eee IsHBI-BENOB] and Gob 

2 Sam. xxi, 16—18]}, but this is uncertain. Van do 
elde adopts Von Raumer's suggestion, that Nob was 
el-Isawiych, a village a short distance from Jerusalem, 
to the north-east of the Mount of Olives. In the 
book of Samuel the Syriac vorsion writes this name 
‘‘Nobah,” a mistake into which Eusebius and Jerome 
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NO'BAH, howling, or barking. 1. The name of a 
man of the tribe of Manasseh [Numb. xxxii, 42]. 2, 
Kenath, called Nobah by its captor [Numb, xxxil. 42}, 
It is only mentioned again in tho history of Gideon 
[Judg. viii. 11). [For its supposed identity, see 

NATIT. } 

NOD, Lanp orf, evile; a namo given to the country 
to which Cain withdrew [Gen. iv. 16], It is said to 
have been on the cast of Eden; but all attempts to 
identify it havo hitherto been labour lost. 


NO'DAB, noble. In Gen. xxv, 15 and 1 Chron. 
i. 31, this namo seoms to be represented by Kodemah, 
one of the sons of Ishmacl, as may be inferred from 
comparing those texts with 1 Chron. v. 19. The Greek 
translation makes it the name of a tribn, which is very 
probable (Nadabceans), although it may be the name 
of arcgion. It is noticeable that the Syriac version 
omits all the names in the vorse where this occurs, and 
gives us tho singular rondering, ‘‘ And they made war 
with the inhabitants of Saca,” The slightest possible 
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altoration of this word would make it moan ‘* tents,” 
and such was, perhaps, its original meaning. Nodab 
was probably, in any case, a Bedouin tribe or habitat. 


NOE [Matt. xxiv. 37, 38, &c.]. [Seo Noan.] 

NO'GAGH, splendour ; ono of tho sons of Dayi'l, born 
after his accession to tho throne {1 Chron. iii. 7; 
xiv. 6], 

NO’'HAH, rest ; one of tho sons of Benjamin, ouly 
mentioned in 1 Chron. vil. 2. 


NON, posterity [1 Chron. vii. 27). [See Nux.] 


NOPH, or MeMPuis, a city in Egypt. The autho- 
rised version reproduces the Hebrew form ‘‘ Noph” in 
Isa. xix. 13; Jer. ii. 16; xliv. 1; xlvi. 14, 19; Ezek. 
xxx. 18,16; but has “ Momphis” in Hos. ix. 6, whero 
the Hebrew is ‘‘ Moph.” In Coptic the name is written 
‘‘ Memphi,”’ in Greek and Latin it is ‘ Memphis, in 
Syriac ‘‘ Maphis,” and in Arabic ‘‘Menoph.” As to 
the interpretation of the name, authorities differ, some 
explaining it city of Pthah, othors habitation of the 
good, &c. There is now no doubt as to the position of 
this city, which was ono of the most ancient, populous, 
and important in Egypt. The centro of the city was a 
short distance south of Cairo, at a place called Mitra- 
henny, on tho west bank of the Nilo. This seems to 
be that which was called Manof in Maillett’s ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion de ’Egypto” [edit. 1735, p. 275], and Monf 
Say: Browne affirms [‘‘ Travels,’ 1806, p. 589 
that he could find no trace of such a name; and we 
observo that Mitrahenny itself is callod Meniet Rahiné 
by D’Anville. It was a common opinion, which even 
Shaw endcayoured to maintain, that Memphis was 
represented by the Pyramids of Ghizeh [‘‘ Travels,” 
edit. 1757, p. 296, &c.J. There is, probably, now but 
one opinion upon the subject, and we almost wonder 
to read how Yansleb [‘' Relation,” 1677] and other 
old travellers explored the celebrated tombs whero the 
ancient inhabitants of Memphis rest without appa- 
rently suspecting tho fact. Since the time of Pococke, 
however, the corroct view has gradually gained accept- 
ance. It would bo in vain here to attempt an outline 
of the history of Memphis. The tradition is that it 
was built not long after the Deluge, and was the seat 
of a succession of bas down to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who destroyed it. It revived, and assumed 
ita ancient importance; but the conquest of Alexander, 
and the erection of Alexandria, caused ita gradual 
depopulation and decay. Ancient authors frequently 
speak of its greatness and antiquity, especially Hero- 
dotus (bk. i.}, Diodorus Siculus be i.], and Strabo 
(bk. xvii.], e accounts which have como down to 
us fully justify the belief that Memphis was a city 
of very great extent; but at present its ruins are 
for the some pare insignificant, compared with those 
of Thebes, unless we include among them the Pyra- 
mids of Ghizch and tho Sphinx, which were, according 
to Strabo, five miles from the city. The principal relic 
at Memphis is a fallen colossal stature of Rameses the 
Great, which, when perfect, stood forty-three feet 
high. It is belioved that the division of the Nile into 
two branches originally occurred at Memphis; but this 
now takes place lower down the river. or a popular 
summary of what may be said about Memp is, eco Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Hand-book to Egypt.” Seo also 
‘‘ Egypte Ancienne,” by M. Champollion-Figeac, and 
other authors above named.) The Biblical allusions to 
Memphis havo been alroady epecified. Isaiah mentions 
‘* the ae of Noph,” and tradition, as well as history, 
make Memphis tho seat of a long succession of princes, 
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Hosea says, ‘‘ Memphis shall bury them,” and to this 
day the vicinity of the city is famous for the vast 
number of its sepulchres. Jeremiah mentions the 
residence of Jews at Memphis, the invasion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the utter desolation which should over- 
take the city. Of Nebuchadnezzar’s exploits we havo 
but little record; Herodotus, however, tells us of tho 


. Victories of Cambyees, and we all know that Memphis 


has long been desolate. Ezekiel predicts the ruin of 
the a and makes special allusion to its idols. Of 
these idols other ancient writers make emphatic men- 
tion. It will be seen, therefore, that the prophetic 
references to Memphis bear the stamp of accuracy, and 
that the predictions contained in them have been fully 
accomplished. 

NOPHAIL, last, according to Gesenius, but First 
explains it to mean an elevation or hill, and to be tho 
same as Nobah; a city which at one time may havo 
belonged to tho Moabitcs, but was occupied by tho 
Amorites [Numb. xxi. 30, where the Syriac hos 
‘‘ Nobah in the wilderness; ”” comp, Judg. yili. 11]. 


NORTH, and NORTH COUN’TRY, a term used in 
Scripture to denote the regions north of Palestine, &c. 
Its particular explanation in individual cases can only 
be ascertained by an examination of the texts where it 
occurs, Most of the armies which have invaded Pale: 
tine actually entered from the north [Jer. i. 14, 15; 
Ezek. xxvi. 7; Joel ii. 20]. Babylon was in like manner 
threatened from the north (Isa. xli. 25; Jer. 1. 3, 9, 
41; li. 48). 

NOSE JEWELS. These are among the most an- 
cient of female ornaments, and are still much valued 
in the East, as represented in the following illus- 
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tration. Mr, Pierotti gives the following account of 
them :—‘‘ The nose-drops were made of ivory or 
metal, and occasionally jewelled. ‘They were moro 
than an inch in diameter, and hung upon the mouth. 
Tliezer gavo one to Rebekah, which was of gold and 
weighed alfa shekel; and a fair woman without dis- 
cretion is in the Proverbs compared to ‘ a jewel of gold 
in o swine’s snout.’ Rings are not now eeen in tho 
snouts of pigs in Palestine, but they are in thoso of 
horses, mules, and asses, being placed there by tho 
Arabs to aid in evaporatin a moisture from the 
nostrils, At the present , the women in the 
country and in the desert wear theso ornaments in 
one of tho two sides of the nostrils, which drop liko 
the ears in consequence. The custom exists also in 
many other purts of the East, especially among tho 
dancing girls and odalisques”’ [‘‘ Customs and Tradi- 
tions of Pal.”], Our translators only mention nosc- 
jewels in Isa. iii. 21, but they are also referred to in 
Gen, xxiv. 47; Proy. xi. 22; Hos. ii. 13. 


NUMBER. The letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
were used instead of numerals, and wo have no evi- 
dence that in ancient times the Jews had any other 
signs for that purpose. The Phoenicians undoubtedly 
had numeral signs which were different from letters 


as also had the Egyptians and the Assyrians. In our 
ordinary Hebrew copies of the Old Testament the 
numbers of the text are written at full length, as in 
Exod. xii. 37, ‘* six hundred thousand.” The numeral 
powers of the Hebrew letters are exhibited in the 
article ALPHABET. It must be observed, however, 
that when a higher number has to be oxpressed than 
ced letter represents, either two or more letters 
are added togother, or a slight addition is made to the 
letter to change its value. ‘Thus, x =1; but x or x = 
1,000: again, *=10; but *=10,000. In arranging 
the numeral letters, it is quite indifferent in what 
order they come, since each letter has its own abso- 
lute power. As a word, won means “‘ five” (chamésh); 


bat the sum of its letters is 348, in whatever order 
they stand, 

It is extremely probable that many of the numbers 
now standing at full ein in our Bibles were once 
wnitten in the abbreviated form of letters. Moreover, 
it is quite certain that some of the numbers in our 
present copies are incorrect—a circumstance which can 
teadily be accounted for if we bear in mind these two 
facts: (1) that originally numeral letters were em- 
ployed; and (2) that some of the letters very closely 
resembled one another. The latter fact suggests that 
scribes and readers might alike make mistakes, which 
will be seen in ancient translations and in modern 
copics, These mistakes cause occasional discrepancies 
between texts which record the same evonts. For 
instance, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, wo read of ‘‘seven years of 
famine; but in 1 Chron. xxi. 12, it is ‘‘ three years’ 
famine,”’ Again, in 2 Kings viii. 26 we read, ‘‘ Two 
and twenty years old was Ahaoziah when he began to 
reign ” whereas in 2 Chron. xxii. 2 we have, ‘ lorty 
and two years old was Ahaziah when he began to 
reign.” It would not be difficult to find other 
examples ; but these present no difficulty to those who 
are acquainted with the ancient alphabets, because 
they ece how easily ‘‘seven” and “three” or 
“twenty” and ‘‘forty” could be confounded. One 
of our greatest difficulties in deciphering tho most 
ancient Phoenician inscriptions arises from the close 
resemblances between certain letters. This appears to 
have been an old difficulty: in Jonah iii. 4, we read 
‘forty days;” but the Groek version has ‘‘ three 
days.” We own that this example bears another ex- 
planation, namely, that the mind of tho translator or 
copier was so full of the idea that Nineveh was a city 
of “three days’ journey,” that he wrote ‘‘three 
where he ahould have put ‘‘forty.” In Neh. vii. 33, 
we havo ‘‘fifty and two;” but the Greek has “a 
hundred and fifty-two,” where wo have an addi- 
tional hundred, but the word ‘‘other” 1s aepyees 
out. Here we suppose the mistake arose not from 
confounding lotters but words, which might some- 
times occur with inattentive readers. Thero aro other 
cases in which a number seoms to have been dropped. 
All theso things have, doubtless, happened through 
human weakness; but there are some in which moral 
considerations seem to be involved. Such is the re- 
markable example in Gen. y., where the Hebrew text 
differs widely, and it would seem systematically, from 
the ence and the Greek. To set this matter in 
the clearest light, a table, showing the variations, has 
been introduced in the article CHRONOLOGY, where it 
is shown that the Hebrew text gives 1,656 years as 
the period from the creation of Adam to tho Flood; 
the Samaritan 1,307 years for the same peieds and 
the Greek Septuagint 2,262 according to the Alexan- 
drian Codex, or 2,242 according to the Vatican MS, 
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| Thero is one form of the Greek text which gives a sum 
of 2,362 years from Adam to the Flood. Thero is no 
ssible room to doubt that systematic changes havo 
; been made in some of these dates, and tho only ques- 
tion is where they have been made. Wo can readily 
assume that the true numbers are retained in one of 
the three principal forms in which wo have them. In 
the article CHRonoLoey in this work, wo have upheld 
the Hebrew recension; a few advocate the claims of 
the Samaritan, and a considerable number receive tho 
Greek version. Tho claims of the Greek appear to 
rest on two or three grounds: (1) That, the version 
was made when there was no reason for corrupting it; 
(2) that the Hebrew reckoning does not allow timo 
enough for the development of human history and our 
raco; (3) that the Greek text has a uniformity in its 
general appearance which the others do not exhibit— 
at any rate, not the Hebrew. Without undertaking 
the discussion of this matter here, it may be well to 
say that we all admit the propriety of using tho 
numbers of the Greek when they aid us in reconciling 
the numbers in the Hebrew; and we turn other 
ancient versions to similar account. Thero aro cases, 
however, in which the corruption of numbers is older 
than all our versions. For example, in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8, wo haye 800; but in 1 Chron. xi. 11 tho 
number is 300. This appears to havo arisen from an 
erroneous reading which confounded tho words 
shéloshah (‘‘ three”) and sh&monah (‘‘oight”’). Tho 
present text has shélosh for *‘ threo; but Kennicott 
says he finds shé/oshah, and that it is correct. In 
2 Sam. viii. 4, 6, we have a series of numbers as fol- 
lows :—1,000 and 700; 20,000; 100; 22,000: but in 
1 Chron. xviii. 4, 5, they become—1,000; 7,000; 
20,000 ; 100; 22,000. We call the first ‘' 1,000 and. 
700,” because it is supposed that ‘‘chariots” is 
omitted after the first number. Again, in 2 Sam. 
x. 18, wo haye 700, which in 1 Chron. xix. 18 becomes 
7,000, exactly the sama as in tho preceding series. 
This forces upon us the conviction that the signs used 
for 700 and 7,060 were confounded, as Kennicott ro- 
marks [‘‘ Dissertation,” part i.}, and as will be seen: 
7=7,000; and 1=700. This last is the letter n as 
it appears at the ond of a word, and as it was used 
for 700, just as 7 was used for 500, and 5 for 600. An 
example of the samo character occurs in 1 Kings ix. 
23, where we read 550, while in 2 Chron. viii. 10 it is 
250. So also in Gen. ii. 2 we have ‘seventh day,” 
where the Samaritan, Greek, and Syriac havo “ sixth 
day,” because 1=7, and’: =6, were so much alike. 
In 1 Sam. vi. 19 wo havo 50,070; but the Syriac and 
Arabic have 5,070. In 1 Kings iv. 26 wo have 40,000; 
but in 2 Chron. ix, 25 it is 4,000. 
Where no contradiction appears, ‘ 1 
haps be orroneously stated for liko reasons. Thus, in 
2 Ped xiii, 3, we read of an army of 800,000 and 
400,000 whilo in ver. 17 wo read of 500,000 slain in 
a single battle. Different explanations have been 
offered, one of them boing that these numbers ought 
to be 1,800, 1,400, and 1,500; and another, that they 
' should bo 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000. A similar 
‘example appears in 2 Kings xix. 35, whore tho 
| number 185,000 is supposed to bo an unintentional 
| mistranscription. Upon all these it is sufficient to re- 
mark that there is no portion of the sacred text so 
easily corrupted as that which exhibits numbers and 
proper names, and that theso two classes of discrepan- 
cies are more numerous than any others, and at the 
same time less important. 
We mentioned above that the chronology of the 


numbers may per- 
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Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek texts differed widely in 
tho records of tho ages of the antediluvian patriarchs; 


there is also a considerable divergence in the succeeding 


period, Thus, from tho Flood to tho call of Abraham, 
the Hebrew gives 365 years; the Samaritan, 1,015; 
and the Greek, 1,245; so that from Adam to Abraham 
wo have in Hebrew 2,021, in Samaritan 2,322, and in 
Greek 3,507. 

It is supposed that there are cases in which the 
Hebrew text uses round numbers for exact ones, and 
we can readily understand that this would be tho case 
whcro the precise enumeration was impracticable or 
unimportant. Wo all know that certain numbers, as 
sevon, twelve, forty, came to bo regarded with par- 
ticular honour from their connection with certain 
solemn or great facts—e.g., seven days of the week; 
twelvo tribes of Isracl; forty days of Moses in the 
mount. There is no doubt at all that such numbers 
might be used in ordinary speech for numbers closely 
resembling them. We feel it, however, to be next to 
infallibly cortain that the exact numbers contained in 
the Bible are always correct, when there is no strong 
evidence that they have been accidentally or inten- 
tionally altered. The mystical or allogorical signifi- 
cance of numbers is a cubject upon which we cannot 
enter. We will but observe, in conclusion, that the 
whole subject of Biblo numbers deserves and requires 
more full and critical investigation than it has yet re- 
ceived. Rationalists, sceptics, and mystics have con- 
tributed to bring discredit upon some of the most in- 
teresting passages of Scripture by their rash treatment 
of its numbers. In contradistinction to such proceed- 
ings, wo exhibit hore a summary of the observations 
which have been made upon the subject :—That diffi- 
culties and oven difforences in numbers do not impl 
uncertainty in the substance of the facts redorded 
That they do not imply any error on the part of tho 
writers, bocause they may have all come from tho 
mistakes of transcribers. That some apparent errors are 
not really so, but only scem so, because misunderstood. 
That variations of numbers may arise from the simi- 
larity of words or of letters. That in some cases altora- 
tions have been intentionully made in the translations. 

discrepances may be reduced to classes 
—the apparent, tho aceidental, and the intentional; 
tho second being, perhaps, the most numerous, and 
appearing even in tho Now Testamont—e.g., Luko 
xxiv. 13, whore in the original we read “sixty,” and 
in the aythorised version ‘*threescore furlongs,” 160 
furlongs is also read; and Rey. xiii. 18, for 666, somo 
have 616. (See CHronoLoGy.}] The uso of numbers 
as designations of the fractional parts of weights and 
measures, &c., involves no special difficulty. [Seo 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. } 

NUM'BERS, Boox or. The fourth book of tho 
Pentateuch is in the Hebrew called ‘‘ Be- Midbar” (* in 
tho wilderness’), because those words occur in the first 
verse ; itis also somotimes called Vaidhabber, from the 
words which are actually first, ‘‘ And he spako;” but 
in the Greok it is called ‘‘ Numbers,” and this name 
has been adopted in all the ancient versions. The 
reason of the namo is manifestly the circumstance that 
this book records tho numbering or census of Israel 
in tho wilderness of Sinai [chaps, i.—iy.], and also 
the numbering of Israel in the plains of Moab Gale 
xxvi.]. The contents of the book are excecdingly diver- 
sified, so that it is not easy to divide it into sections 
which shall be independent of each other in all respects. 
In tho firet four chapters the pcoplo are numbered, 
marshalled, and classified, and a special distribution of 
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tho Lovites is made. Tho next portion (v. I—x. 10 
comprises sundry legislative enactinents, and miz- 
cellaneous intimations of things done. In chap. x. Il 
—xxii. 1 commences the narrative of the breaking 
up of the camp at Sinai, followed by a record of jour- 
neys to the land’of Moab. This division embodies a 
record of inestimable vulue, at..| is in effect the history 
of those long and painful years of wandering, rebellion, 
and chastisement, which invest the march from Fern 
to Canaan with an almost mournful interest. Thee 
chapters also contain a variety of special or permanent 
precepts and laws. The last event recorded in the 
section is the victory over Sihon and Og. In chape. 
xxiii—xxy. wo have an account of transactions in 
the plains of Moab, including the remarkable episode 
concerning Balaam, and the contamination of Larsel 
by the heathen, with the judgments that followed. 
Chap. xxvi. gives us the details of another census 
Chaps. xxvii.—xxx. contain sundry laws and regula- 
tions, Chaps. xxxi.—xxxvi. may be looked upon ss 
supplementary, partly containing the narrative from 
chap, xxv., and partly resuming and adding to previous 
narrations. The whole book is therefore both historical 
and legislative, and includes events reaching over well 
nigh tho entire period of the wanderings. Its facts 
and principles alike combine to render it one of tho 
most interesting and instructive portions of Holy Wnt. 
Modern criticism has found a certain number of 
difficulties and discrepancies in this book. Some of 
these turn upon the acc of the fi : for 
instance, the 22,000 in chap. ili. 39 should be 22,300, 
if the numbers im ys, 22, 28, and 34 are correct. We 
have already observed that arithmetical difficulties 
undoubtedly occur in Scripture, and have stated the 
principles which should pads usin their consideration ; 
itis, therefore, not n here to examine special 
cases. (See NuMBER.} The repetition of certain laws 
and records of fact has been objected to, but it must be 
borne in mind that this book was probably written at 
intervals, and that we must expect such repetitions, 
although some instances may not easily be accounted 
for. Some laws appear to have been actually given 
more than once, and with occasional variations ansing 
out of circumstances, The miraculous element in the 
book has been complained of, but this objection is 
made against the same features everywhere, [See 
MIRACLES. ]° In some places interpolations have been 
suspected, and it has even been said that there are 
traces of a twofold authorship. Objections have also 
been made to some portions on moral unds;: 8s, 
for instance, the judgment upon Korahisida thems and 
Abiram, and the slaughter of Midian. With 
to twofold authorship and interpolatians, this is ad- 
vanced against every book in the Pontateuch, and 
must be treated in the article Pentarevon. The 
moral objections seem mainly due to inadequate con- 
ceptions of the evil of sin, and the justice of the 
Divine government. A very a example of the 
apparent discrepancies of this book is furnished in 
chap. xxxy. 4, 5, where wo read that the suburbs of the 
Levitical cities shall reach 1,000 cubits from the wall ; 
after which instructions are given to measure for the 
suburbs 2,000 cubits on each side. This difficulty has 
been solved in three different ways, aa shown by 
Dr. Davidson, who accepts that of J. D. Michaelis, 
which supposes the city to be a ee of 1,000 cubits 
each way, and the city and suburbs to form a square 
of 3,000 cubits on every side. As the city stood in 
tho centre of the larger square, a linc drawn at right 
angles to the wall would measure 1,000 cubits, and the 
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whole suburbs would 


ual four el h 
longest sides would 2 Pparallelograms whose 


be 2,000 cubits each, thus :— 
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CITY 
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The topographical details of the Book of Numbers 
are of surpassing interest and importanco, because 
are our chief materials for ascertaining the routes 
principal posting planes of the Israelites. Wemay 
also mention that the book embodies a few passages 
of a very peculiar character, and which many have 
thought to be fragments incorporated by the inspired 
writer. Such is the portion commencing at chap. xxi. 
14, ‘‘ Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars of 
the Lord,” &c., to the end of ver. 15. In vs. 17, 18 
of the same chapter we have a ent of an odo or 
song, which commemorates the digging of a well. 
See BEEX (1).] Yet again in the same chapter, we 
ve at ver. 26 an historical allusion to the earlier 
records of Moab and the Amorites, followed by an 
extract extending over nearly four verses, and usually 
supposed to be part of an Amorite composition :— 


" Wherefore they that in proverbs 


8a, 
Come into Heshbon, let the city of Sihon be built and 
established ; 


For there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon; 

It hath consumed Ar of Moab, 

And the lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh : 
He hath given his sons that escaped, 

And his hters, into captivity 

Unto Sihon king of the Amorites. 

We have shot at them ; 

Heshbon is perished even unto Dibon, 

And we have In‘d them waste even unto Nopbah, 
Which reached unto Medeba.” 


Some believe this to be of Israelitish origin, and that 
the last five lines record the victory over Sihon’s 
kingdom. The chief difficulties in the way of this 
opinion are, the expression with which the. writer 
introduces the quotation, the general tone of the 

, and the absence of all recognition of Israel's 


A remark upon the fourteenth verse of this chapter 
seems me | te uired. The words are confessedl 
obscure, and various explanations havo been offered. 
What was *‘ The book of the wars of the Lord?” We 
have no certain answer to that question. Tho ancient 
versions do not all recognise it : the Greek, for example, 
runs to this effect :—" fore it is said in a book, 
The war of the Lord sct on fire Zoob and the torrents 
ef Arnon, and made Er inhabit the torrents; and it is 


a 
adjacent to the borders of Moab,” &c. All the versions 
recogniso ‘‘a book,’’ but no two of them agree in their 
rendering of theso two verses. ‘lhe English trans- 
lation of tho Latin Vulgate runs thus :—‘‘ Whoereforo 
it is said in.the book of the wars of the Lord, As ho 
did in the Red Sea, so will he do in the streams of 
Arnon. The rocks of the torrents were bowed down, 
that they might rest in Ar, and lie down in the borders 
of the Moabites.” The Syriac is:—‘‘ Therefore it is 
said in the book of the wars of the Lord, A flame ina 
whirlwind, and in tho yalley of Arnon! And he restored 
the valleys which had bowed down to the dwelling 
of Ad, and leaned upon the border of the Moabites.” 
To these we add the Targum of Onkelos, as rendered 
by Mr. Etheridgo:—‘* Wherefore it is said in the book 
of the wars, That which the Lord did by the Sea of 
Suph, and tho great deeds which (he wrought) by the 
torrents of Arnon, and at the flowing of the streams 
which lead towards Lochayath, and are joined at tho 
confine of Moab” [‘‘ Tar, 8 on Pent.,” ii., p. 300). 
The Targum of Jonathan and that of Jerusalem make 
a very wonderful story out of this passnge, but wo 
only notice them because they say the book of the 
wars of the Lord was tho Law. Wo must not now 
stay to criticise the renderings of this remarkable 
passage, and will auipiy uote a sentence from Ains- 
worth :—‘‘ What book this was, is uncertain; whether 
some writing of Israel not now extant; or some 
writing of the Amorites which contained songs and 
triumphs of their king Sihon’s victories, out of which 
Moses may cito this testimony, as Paul sometimes doth 
out of heathen ta [Acts xvii. 28; Titus i. 12)” 
[‘* On the Pent.”). 

There are other literary poculiarities in this book 
which doserye very particular attention; such, for 
example, is tho extraordinary history of Balaam, form- 
ing one long parenthesis, commencing at chap. xxii. 2 
and ending at chap. xxiv. 25, but inwrought into tho 
texture of the book as shown by xxxi. 8. It is also 
observable that Balaam is thrice named in the New 
Testament [2 Peter ii. 15; Jude 11; Rev. ii. 14], and 
that his famous prediction of the Star out of Jacob is 
illustrated, in its Messianic bearings, in Matt. ii. 2. 
More or less direct allusions to this book are numerous 
in the New Testament, and, according to Gough, appear 
in every portion of it (‘* Quotations from Old Test.,” 
pp. 63—70J. Robert Stephens gives a list of cighteen 
such passages, viz. :— 


Numb. viii. 17. in Luko ii. 23. | Numb. xxi. 5,6 in 1 Cor. x. 9 
aa 


FF .12— ,, John xix.36} ,, xxi.8,9 ,, Jno.iiil4 15 
» ix.18 — ,, 1Cor.x. 1 », xxii 28 ,, 2 Pot. ii. 16 
» xi. 7—9,, John vi. 31 xxiit7 { » 2 Pet. in. 15 
» xi. 7 ,, Hob. iit. 2 4: : »» Jude Il 

» xiv. 37 ,, Heb.iii17 | ,, xxiv. ]4 ,, Rev. ii. 14 

», xiv, 36 ,, 1 Cor. x. 5 » xxv, 1-9,, 1 Cor. x. 8 
» xvi.l — ,, Jude dl y, xxvi.64,65,, 1 Cor. x 5,6 
» xix 3 ,, Heb, xiii tl] ,, xxviii. ,, Matt, xii, 5, 
» xx.11 ,, 1Cor. x. 4 


add that the Book of 
Numbers forms an integral portion of tho Pentateuch, 
and in its style and structure kes of the features 
which are common to tho wholo of that venerable 
document, 

NUN [9], the fourteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, usually sup to signify a fish. As oa 
numeral, it was equivalent to 60. [See ALPHABET. ] 

Ney, the father of Joshua (Exod. xxxiii. 11, &c.]. 
Beyond this fact nothing further is known concerning 
him. 


It is almost unneco 
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NUTS. Nuts and almonds were among tho prosents|tho authorised version. There aro in Syria many 
sent by Israel into Egypt to conciliate Joseph, pro- | kinds of oak, some dwarfish, i eae evergreen, ilexes, 
bably becauso such fruits wore raro in the hot valley | covering the hill sides; others tall and spreading 
of the Nile (Gen. xliii. 11]. In Song of Sol. vi. 11, the} in forests, as the valonia and gallnut-bearing oaks 
word ‘‘nuts” is supposed by some to mean walnuts, | on Amanus, Rhosus, Casius, and to a minor extent on 

“ Mount Gilead; and lastly, tho ‘‘ Turkish Oak,” of 
which fine specimens may be seen in Kew Gardens, 
and which delights, like the plane and the carob-tree, 
in isolation. The Holy Land has not, it has been said, 
the Quercus robur, which forms the glory of our forests; 
but it bas its “tree,” its ‘‘oak” par excellence 
(el bald), which, as Schwarz justly remarks, is larger 
than the oak of Europe. ; 

The tree to which the Hebrews in Palestine (says 
Dean Stanley) emphatically gavo the name of ‘the 
iree,” or ‘the strong tree,” is the ‘‘Turkish oak ;” and 
probably the most remarkable specimen of this treo 
is that called tho ‘‘ oak of Ab m,” near Hebron, 
of which an claborate account is given by Robin- 
| son [ii, 443]. In a less dogree than the cedars of 
| Lebanon, but more frequently from their being brought 
| into closer contact with the history of Israel, they aro 
| described as invested with a kind of religious sanctity, 

and as landmarks of tho country, to a degree which 
would not be possible in moro thickly wooded regions. 
Each successive step of the first patriarchal migration 
is marked by a halt under one or more of these tower- 
ing treee—c.g., Gen. xii.6. Under the oak of Moreh at 
Shechem, and the oak of Mamre at Hebron, was built 
the altar and pitched the tent of Abraham: and each of 
these trees became the centre of a long succession of 
historical recollections. Underneath the oak of Moreh 
or its successor [Gen. xxxv. 4], Jacob buried, as in 
a consecrated spot, the images and the ornaments of 
his Mesopotamian retainers. In the same place, as it 
would seem, did Joshua set up the ‘ t stone” that 
was ‘‘ by the sanctuary of the Lord” [Josh. xxiv. 26]; 


Pistachia Nuts (Pistacia Vera), 


But if tho version given is correct, nuts would ap- : 
pear to grow where the vine flourishes and pomo- ' 
granates budded—an association appropriate only in | 
regard to the Corylus coturna; and therefore it is to be | 
suspected that tho word is used generically. The nut' 
was originally called Nux Pontica, from its country, | 
and then Avellana, from a valley in Naples, where it 

flourished. The term corylus camo from yopy¢g (chorus), 

‘‘a bonnet,” to which tho enwra ping calyx may be 

well compared. Our word ‘‘ teste is in like manner 

derived from the Anglo-Saxon /esel, which signifies 

‘*a hoad-dress.” 


NYM'PILAS, nymph ; a membor of tho church at 
Laodicea, saluted by St. Paul at the close of his Epistle 
to tho Colossians (Col. iv. 15]. 


O 


OAK. The oak, a great featuro in tho English 
landscape and scenery, stands out in no leas eeabdas 
in ite Biblical associations. Unfortunately, as is too 
often the case, there is a laxity in tho original Hebrow 
with regard to the use of the terms él, éah, élon, and | and the tree, or the spot, appears to havo been known 
tan (from ‘x, U, ‘tobe strong”), and allah and alidn, ' in the time of the judges, as the traditional site of these 
(from %x, alal, with the same meaning, “a stron : eyqeventa by the Nf re nameof eee i mike 
tree"). {See Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,” App., | 6, 37). Still more remarkable was the hee 0 ee 
78.) dllén alone ia rendered uniformly ‘‘oak’’ in , oak of Mamre, although the conditions connected with 
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it havo varied, and it was stated in Joscphus’ timo to : did that which in Him corresponds to an oath in man. 


have been a terebinth [‘‘ Wars," iy. 9, 7). 

These are tho two most remarkable oaks mentioned. 

Dut there are also others: tho ‘ oak of Bethel,” under 
which Deborah, the nurse of Jacob, were interred, 
known by the namo of the ‘‘ oak of toars” (Gen. xxxyv. 
$}; and tho ‘‘oak of the wanderers,” under which the 
nomad tribes of the Kenites were encamped [Judg. 
iv. 11, whero our version has ‘ unto the plain of Zaa- 
naim,” but it should be ‘‘at the oak of the wanderersa”’}. 
And in all these cases, as they had at first beon marked 
out as natural rosting-places for tho patriarchal or 
Arab encampments, so they were afterwards, in all 
probability, the sacred groves uncer which altars were 
raised, partly to tho truo God, partly to Astarte. One 
such grove, apparently with the remains of a sacred 
alifice, exists at Hazor, near Banias; another of 
singular beauty, on the hill of the lesser sources of the 
Jordan, at tho anciont sanctuary of Dan. 
_ These instances are all more or less isolated. There 
is one district, however, noticed from tho times of 
Burckhardt to those of Dean Stanley, where the oaks 
flourished and still flourish in such obundance as to 
constitute almost a forest. On tho tablo-lands of 
Gilead are the thick oak-woods of Bashan, often 
alluded to in the Drophets [Isa. ii. 13; Ezek. xxvii. 6], 
as presenting the most familiar image of forest scenery ; 
aad famous in history, as the scene of the capturo and 
death of Absalom, whon ho was caught amongst their 
tangled branches (2 Sam. xviii. 8, 9]. 


OATH, a solemn appeal to Almighty God as a wit- 
hess to a statement or a transaction. As such, it was 
cither direct or indirect. A direct appeal to God is 
permitted [Deut. vi. 13}, and the forms it took are 
numerous. Thus, ‘‘The Lord judge” (Gen. xvi. 5] ; 
* As the Lord liveth” [2 Sam. xii. 5]; ‘‘So do God to 
mo” (Rath i. 17; 2 Sam. iii. 35); ‘‘ The Lord livoth” 
{Ifos, iv. 15]; “ is my witness” (Rom. i. 9]. 
aths constituting an indirect appeal to God, thoug 

is namo was not used, aro known to be such from 
Matt. v. 34: ‘‘ Swear not at all; neither by heaven; 
for it is God’s throne,” &c. For example, we read of 
oaths by the life of a king (Gen. xlii. 16; 2 Sam. xi. 
11]; by tho life of a person [1 Sam, i. 26]; by the 
beasts of the field [Song of Sol. ii. 7]; by the Tomple, 
altar, sacrifices (Matt. xxiii. 16—22}]. Thoy were 
generally made (1) with the hand uplifted (Gen. xiv. 
22]—so God is reprosented as swearing [Dout. xxxu. 
40; Ezok. xx. 5, 6]; (2) or with tho faco towards 
the altar [implied in 1 Kings viii. 31; 2 Chron, vi. 
23)5 (3) with tho hand of one, cr, according to Jose- 
phus, both the porsons concerned under the thigh [Gen. 
xxiv. 2]. The first wus the more common mothod. 
Tho occasions on which they were made were—(1) 
when oxacted of a witness (Lev. v. 1; 1 Kings xxii. 
16], or (2) of a supposed criminal (Numb, vy. 21], in 
which caso some form of adjuration was used, the 
exactor of the oath saying, ‘I adjuro thee in tho 
namo of the Lord,” or liko words [1 Kinga xxil. 16; 
Matt. xxvi. 63), and tho person answering ‘“‘ Amen, 
or ‘Thou sayest it” (Numb. v. 22]; (3) when a cove- 
nant was made between man and man [Gon. xiv. 22; 
xxiv. 249; Acts xxiii. 21], or (4) botween the peoplo 
and their prince, and vice t (1 Sam. xiv. 24-28 ; 
1 Kingw xviii. 10; 2 Kings xxv. 24; Hecles. vin. 2]; 
and (5) sometimes on making a vow [Numb. xxx. 2]. 

od is represented in many texts ag sealing his pro- 
mises by an oath (Ps. ex. 4; comp. Gen. xxii. 16 and 
Heb. vi. 16—18], o form of expression which, though 
anthropomorphic, yet representa a reality—t.c., God 


Oaths were sinful when used on frivolous occasioi.s 
(Exod. xx. 7]; when made on false gods—that beit. y 
an idolatrous recognition of their (supposed) existenco 
(Jer. v. 7; xii. 16]; when the assertion and denial 
sworn to was false, or tho vow accompanied with an 
oath was not intcndod to be performed { Numb. xxx. 2; 
Deut. xix. 16—21]. [Soo Laws or Moses.}] In the 

urer times of Jewish history an oath was held sacred 
Py osh, ix. 20]; but in later times the Jewish rabbins 
taught that, if in an oath the namo of God was 
not mentioned, it was scarcely, if at all, binding; 
and as a cause and consequence of this false tease 
ing, profanity and perjury wero common. Against 
this practice our Lord and his Apostle James level 
their denunciations [Matt. v. 33, 37; James y. 12]. 
A question has, indeed, been raised from tho very 
earliest Christian times, whether these denunciations 
applied to all oaths whatsoever. Tertullian, Chrysos- 
tom, Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, and tho Pela- 
gians amongst tho early Christians, and the Anabap- 
tists, Waldenses, and Quakers of modern times, havo 
held that all oaths are unlawful. But Athanasius, 
Augustine, and tho generality of Christians, have held 
them to be lawful. They were distinctly permitted 
under the Old Tostament (Jer. iv. 2]. God himself is 
represented os taking an oath [Hob. vi. 16—18], and 
also Christ (Matt. xxvi. 64] and St. Paul [Rom. ix. 1; 
Gal. i. 20; Phil. i. 8]. ‘They cannot, therefore, be 
morally wrong; and the precepts, ‘‘ Swear not at all,” 
‘‘ Let your communication be, Yea, yoa; nay, nay” 
(Matt. v. 34, 37], must refer to ordinary conversation, 
and not to solemn and important occasions. Still, so 
much can bo said to the opposite of this, that it would 
be well if all who preferred a solemn affirmation to an 
oath were permitted to mako the latter in our legal 
tribunals; and it would be better if all oaths, and 
copecally frivolous ones, were unused in every-day 
life. 


OBADI’AH, servant of the Lord. 1. An Israelite, 
who occupied tho high position of governor or chief in 
the royal ected of Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 3]. From 
the bnef description given of him in this place, it is 
evident that Obadiah was a man of eminent pioty, 
a fact of no small significance when it is remem- 
bered that at this period Baal-worship was supremo 
throughout tho land, and tho prophots of Baal, 
through Jezebel, all-poworful at court, In the midst, 
however, of this national degeneracy, Obadiah main- 
tained unsullied his allegiance to Jehovah, and was 
not afraid oven to risk the vengeanco of the ruthless 

ueen by concealing in two caves a hundred of tho 
toni's prophets whom, in common with others, sho 
had devoted to destruction fve. 4, 18]. Notwith- 
standing the impicty of the king and the godly fear 
of. Obadiah, tho rolations botweon the two seem to 
have been of an intimate and even confidential cha- 
racter, if we may judge by tho special commission 
which tho latter received from his royal master in tho 
extremity and distress caused rik tho threo yoars’ 
famine [vs. 5, 6]. Possibly Ahab honoured Obadiah's 
nicty, however indisposed to imitate it, and felt that 
ie could ill sparo a servant whoso trustworthiness and 
devotion would be all the moro reliable because of his 
iness. Simultaneously with Ahnb, and in obedi- 
ence to his commands, Obadinh started on his mission 
for the p of discovering, if possible, sufficient 
herbage Bad water to save the perishing cattle; but, 
had not proceeded far when Elijah met 


tly, 
adheern 7], and instantly bado him return and 


him [ver, 
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inform his iaster that Elijah, who had been long 
sought for by Ahab, but in vain, was at hand. 
Startled and terrified by so unexpected an announce- 
mont, and fearful of the consequences if, from any 
cause, he should bo unable to find the prophet again, 
it was only after his positive and solemn assurance 
that he would meet Ahzb that very day, that Obadiah 
consented to deliver his message to tho king [vs. 
9—16]. At this point Obadiah rotires from the scene, 
and we havo no certain information in re to his 
subsequent history, the traditions that have come 
down to us in connection with his namo boing of very 
doubtful value. 

2. Tho father of certain persons mentioned in the 
genealogy of Judah [1 Chron. iii. 21}. 3. A man of 
the tribe of Issachar, one of the five (or, according 
to the Syriac version, four) sons of Izrahiah [1 Chron. 
vii. 3], and a chief in the tribe. 4. A descendant of 
Saul, and one of the sons of Azel [1 Chron. viii. oy 
5. A Levito, son of Shemaiah, one of those who dwelt 
in Jerusalem after the captivity, and assisted in the 
Tomple services [1 Chron. ix. io}; he may be the 
samo as the one named in Neh. xii. 25. 6. A 
Gadito captain, who joined David at Ziklag {1 Chron. 
xii. 9). 7. Father of Ishmaiah, a Zebulunite, and 
prince of the tribe in the reign of David [1 Chron. 
xxvii, 19]. 8. One of the princes of the land whom, 
with several Levites, Jehoshaphat appointed to visit 
the cities of Judah for the purpose of instructin 
the people in the Law (2 Chron. xvii. 7]. 9. 
Tevite, and one of the overseers who superintended 
the repairs of the Temple in tho reign of Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 12]. 10. Son of Jehiel, who, with 
218 of his kinsmen, accompanied Ezra to Jerusalem 
from the place of their captivity [Ezra viii. 9]. 11. 
One of the priests who sealed tho covenant with Nehe- 
miah [Neh, x. 5]. 

12. Ono of the minor prophets. In the absence 
of any positive information in the Bible as to oither 
the prophet himself or the time at which he lived, 
an ample margin is left for speculation, of which 
Biblical critics and commentators have availed them- 
sclyes to the utmost. By some of these — Jerome, 
for example — following in this respect Jewish tra- 
dition, the prophet is affirmed to be identical with 
the Obadiah of Ahab’s reign. By others, he is sup- 
pose to have fulfilled his mission at periods varying 
rom B.C. 587 to the destruction of Idumma by Nebu- 
chadnezzar about B.c, 583 or 584, tho latter of which 
events followed shortly after the siege and capture of 
Jerusalem by the samo monarch. The only clue toa 
solution of the question is that supplied by vs. 11, 20 
of tho prophecy ; but even that leaves the point un- 
settlod, in consequence of tho disagreement which 
exists in regard to the particular events thero de- 
scribed. In the former of these verscs there is an un- 
doubted reference to some occasion on which Judah 
had been vanquished by their enemies, the capital 
taken, and many of the people expatriated. So in tho 
Intter verse, the prophet as distinctly refers to these 
exiles, and even mentions the place of their captivity. 
No doubt, these references might hold good of any one 
of the occasions on which Jerusalem was attacked and 
plundered by her various enemies. Taking, however, 
the prophecy as a whole, we believe that we are justi- 
fied in affirming thot the allusions are to the final 
desolation of the holy city by the king of Babylon, 
in which case Obadiah would be contemporary ‘with 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and tho marginal date of the 
authorised yersion would bo approximately correct, 
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OBADIAH—OBED-EDOM. 


which fixes the date at B.c. 587, that is, the period in- 
tervening between the commencement of the ceparey 
and the conquest of Idumwa already mentioned. We 
attach no weight to the inference for an earlier date 
drawn from the position of the prophecy in the canon. 
Exoept as a matter of critical interest, the question is 
but of minor importance. If, however, our conclusion 
is a correct one, we know Stee more of the prophet 
than that he lived at the period suggested, and was 
the author of the prophecy which bears his name. 


OsapiaH, Boox or. This prophecy, which con- 
sista of but a single chapter of twenty-one verses, is 
characterised by great poetic beauty. It is almost in- 
clusively directed against the Edomites. The prideful 
spirit of Edom, and its fancied security against danger, 
are lised by the eagle making her nest in tho 
clefts of the lofty mountains, or even among the stars; 
and the warning is uttered that all is in vain—even 
from thence tho Lord would bring it down [vs. 3, 4). 
In language now stern and now pathetic, Idumza 1s 
aolraiied for its insult and cruelty towards Jeru- 
salem, in not only standing aloof from her in the day 
of her trial, and rejoicing in her calamity, but in 
neering ta a peel a= ae to cut Sheath Jobie 
and helpless of hor people [vs. 10—14}. y retri- 
bution ie denounced (ve 15, 16], and with it the assur- 
ance that the despised and despoiled children of Jacob 
shall triumph over cvery foe, be restored to their own 
Fomosne and also occupy those of Idumma, Phi- 
istia, Ephraim, Samaria, and Gilead—a triumph, more- 
over, in which even tho Israelites should participate, 
and the kingdom should be the Lord’s [vs. 17—21). ° 
The retributive vengeance denounced against Edom 
has long sinco been fulfilled; partially by the ravages 
of Nebuchadnezzar and the Maccabees, and entirely at 
a period subscquent to the Christian era. [See Epow.] 
The closing predictions of Obadiah, which in their 
primary application pointed to the restoration of Jeru- 
salem under Zerubbabel and Nehemiah, and the re- 
turn of the people from the Babylonish captivity, are 
nevertheless charged, boyond all doubt, with a yet 
grander significance, and carry our thoughts and 
expectations onward to that glorious day yet to dawn 
upon tho world, when Christ ‘shall reign from sea to 
sea and from the river unto the ends of the earth,” 
and ‘the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, and he shall 
reign for ever and ever” (Rey. xi. 15]. 


O'BAL, stripped, bare of leaves; the eighth eon of 
Joktan, ancestor of a family of Joktanite Arabs (Gen. 
x. 28]. The locality in which they settled is uncertain. 
Rochart supposed them to have been identical with 
tho Avalites of Ethiopia, but on insufficient grounds 
(Gesenius]. Otherwise called Ebal (1 Chron. 1. 22). 


O'BED, serving, worshi; ping. 1. Son of Boaz and 
Ruth, and grandfather of David [Ruth iy. 21, 22]. He 
is mentioned in Matt. i. 5 and Luke iii. 32, as a direct 
ancestor of our Lord. 2. A descendant of Sheshan, 
one of the heads of a leading family of Judah, by 
Jarha, an Egyptian slave, and Sheshan's daughter 
{1 Chron, ii. $4—38). 3. A valiant man of David's 
army. 4. Son of Shemaiah, grandson of Obed-edom, 
and a gatekeeper of the Temple [1 Chron. xxvi. 7]. 
5. Father of that Azariah who united with Jehoiada in 
overthrowing Athaliah (2 Chron. xxiii. 1]. 


_ O'BED-EDOM, one serving Edom. 1. The Gittite, 
into whose house David took the ark after that 
Uzzah, for presuming to touch it, had beon smitten 


OBEIS 
with death. His keeping charge of it for three months 
was tho occasion of a great blessing upon himself and 
his household. At the end of that time it was re- 
moved by David {2 Sam. vi. 10—12; 1 Chron. xv. 
25). 2. A Merarite Levite, who was a porter of the 
Temple, and was also appointed to tho Tecate choir 


(1 Chron. xv. 18, 21, 24; xvi. 5). His oight sons wore, 
with » selected to guard the south gate and 
the house of Asuppim [xxvi. 4, 8, 15]. 3. One who, 


in the reign of Amaziah, kept charge of the Temple 
treasures, and from whom they were taken by Joash 
(2 Chron. xxv. 24}. 


OBEI'SANCE, an. act of reverence and homage 
(Gen. xxxvii. 7; xliii. 28, &o,]. 


_ OBIL, a keeper of camels ; an Ishmaelite. The mean- 
ing of his name indicates his employment [1 Chron. 
xxvii. 30]. 
OBLA’TION 
ING, SACRIFICE. 


OBOTH, bottles, or hollows; an encampment of the 
Israelites in the wilderness; the next after Punon 
{Numb. xxxiii. 43]. Its site is unknown. 


OCRAN, troubles ; father of Pagiel, a prince of the 
tribe of Asher [Numb. i. 13; ii. 27; vii. 72, 77]. 


O'DED, restoring, setting up. 1. Father of Azariah 
the prophet (2 Chron. xv. 1, 8]. 2. A prophet of 
the a, contemporary with Ahaz and Pekah, who, 
appearing before the army of the ten tribes on their 
ae hant return from an invasion of Judah, por- 

them to give up the captives and the spoil they 
had taken, and return in*peace to Samaria [2 Chron. 
xxviii, 9—15]. 


OFFEN'CE. This word in the authorised version 
bears two meanings. First, it is used in its present 
ordinary signification, of a wrong or injustice done 
by one person to another, or by man to God; and, 
secondly, of anything which, whether designedly or 
not, may prove a cause of temptation, or a stumbling- 
block. Instances of the former meaning will be found 
in 1 Sam. xxv. 31; Rom. v. 15, &c.: and of the latter, 
in Isa. viii. 14; Matt. xvi. 23; xvili.7; Gal. v.11, &. 


OFFERING. In the widest sense of this word, it 
would denote a gift of any kiud, presented either to 
orman. In Scripture, however, it is almost, if 

not entirely, restricted to oblations dedicated to God, 
either with or without an act of worship. Such offer- 
ing» have, indeed, formed a part of all religions in all 
ages. The history of Cain and Abel eupplies the earliest 
instance of the custom in the Biblo (Gen. iv. 3, 4]. This 
consecration to God, in the one case, of the first-fruits 
of the earth, in the other, of tho firstlings of the flock, 
could hardly have been the result of instinct, but 
must rather be ascribed to the direct command of God. 
Accordingly, from that time onward, long before the 
specific enactments of the Levitical ritual, we find that 


par. ii, 12; iii. 1, &o.). (See OrFER- 
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ceremoniul, however, distinctive terms were applied to 
other special offerings: as ’dldh (‘‘to ascend”) to the 
burnt-offering ; shalam te be or become whole”) 
to the peace-offerings ; chattath, from- chata (‘‘to miss 
the mark,” and hence “err,” ‘‘sin”), to the sin- 
offerings; dshdm (‘to fail in duty or become guilty ”) 
to the trespass-offoring; and minchah was, for tho 
most part, restricted to what are called the unbloody 
sacrifices, or meat-offerings, which consisted solely of 
the produce of the earth, such as meal, bread, corn, 
oil, and frankincense. In addition to these and similar 
offerings, which were mude at appointed times and on 
special occasions, there were others of various kinds 
expressly commanded or encouraged—such as the 
free-will offerings, tithes, first-fruits; eo that the dedi- 
cation to God of a portion of the substance occupied 
a peominent place in the ordinary religion of the 
Hobrews. The removal of ceremonial pollution, the 
deliverance from leprosy, the laws for tho Nazarito, 
é&c., all involved an offering to God, sacrificial or 
otherwise. It is evident, moreover, from the direct 
exhortations to this effect which abound in Scripture, 
that the Jews were expected to testify their gratitudo 
to God for his ess, not only by the expressly 
Steere gifts of the Law, but also’ by a generous and 
liberal consecration of their substance to his service. 
The precept to ‘‘honour the Lord” in this way was 
accompanied by promises full of encouragement [ Prov. 
iii. 9]; while the sin of selfishness, and the withholding 
the appointed offerings from God, were denounced in 
the strongest terms [Hagg. i. 4—6; Mal. iii. 8—10]. 
In this respect as in others, the New Testament stands 
out in striking contrast to the Old, since no specific and 
precise rule is laid down for the offerings to be mado 
to God. Principles are enunciated and motives abun- 
dantly supplied, the loftiest and most powerful of them 
all being the lovo and self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; 
but it is left entirely to tho disposition of the Christian 
as to what portion of his gifts he will dedicate to God. 
From the necessity of the case, in apostolic times 
the offerings of believers wero largely devoted to tho 
relief of the poor brethren, though not to the exclu- 
sion of other objects, such as tho maintenance of the 
ministry {1 Cor. ix. 7—14; Gal. vi. 6}. The prin- 
ciple, however, under both dispensations, is the samo 
—that God is the great proprietor of all that we 
possess; that money, &c., is a talent committed to 
man as God’s steward; and that not only duty, but 
gratitude and love, will prompt the Christian cheer- 
fully to honour God by a generous consecration to 
godly purposes of what God himeelf hath given. 

An account of the sevoral kinds of offerings enjoined 
by the Levitical law will be found under their dis- 
tinctivenames. [See DRINK-OFFERING, }'tr8T-FRUITS, 
MEAT-OFFERING, PEACE-OFFERING, SIN - OFFERING, 
TiTHE, TRESPASS-OFFERINO.] 


OFFICER. This word represents any class of 
officials, and as such is applied to a considerablo 
variety of persons in our version of Scripture. As a 
rule, it does not describe inferior, but rather superior 
ranks in the public sorvice, whether civil or military 
(Gen. xl. 2; xli. 34; Exod. v. 15; Numb. xi. 16; 
1 Kings iv. 5; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4; John vii. 32; Acts 
vy. 22). 


onl was 
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of Manassch [Deut. iii. 13]. Ho is represented as tho | oil, called 
trace, and hie bedstead made of iron was! or ‘‘oil press” [ 


last of a gian 


OG—OLIVE. 


gath-shemen, whence the name Gothsemane, 
Matt. xxvi. 36; John xviii. 1), in 


nine cubits (about 15 ft. 9 in.) long and four cubits! which the oil was trodden out by the feet [Aficah 


(about 7 ft.) wide. : 

at exultation, being coupled with the miraculous 
Givens of the Red Sca (Josh. ii. 10], and long 
afterwards was celebrated in the Psalmist’s song [Ps. 
exxxy. 11; cxxxvi. 20}. Marvellous tales ore relatcd 
of him in Eastern mythic lore. It is said that he 
walked beside the ark during tho deluge, reigned 3,000 
years, and that after his death ono of his bones formed 
a bridge over a river. (See BasHan.] 


Oc, Lanp or. [Seo BasHAN, GILEAD. ] 


O'HAD, to love, to be joined together ; the third son of 
Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10]. 


O’'HEL, a house; the fourth son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Chron. iii. 20). 


OIL, OIL-TREE. In hot countries, oil takes tho 


place of butter, which will not keep except in a apts 
ero 


pared stato; oil is thorefore much more in use 
than in northern climates, It was used by tho ancient 
Hebrews to anoint the body or hair for luxury or 
ceremony (Exod. xxix. 7; Ps. xxiii. 6]. [See ANOINT.] 
It was also in many cases taken as a meat-offering 
Lev. ii. 1, 4,5; Numb. xv. 14]; it was also used for 
urning; and in all these instances the oil of olives is 
meant, for no other oil appears to have been in use 
among the Hebrews, although they were acquainted 
with mineral oil or naphtha. Olive oil constituted, 
indeed, one of the most lucrative products of the 


country ; it supplicd an article of extensive and pro- | 


fitable traffic with the Tyrians {Ezek. xxvii. 17; comp. 
1 Kings vy. 11]; and presents of the finer sorts of olive 
oil were deemed suitable for kings. Tho Scriptural 
allusions to olive oil—whether in an ordinary, a legis- 
lative, a poetical, a holy, or a typical sense—are, i 


D 
consequence, very numerous. Tho olive, however, only ' 


occurs once under the namo of ‘‘oil tree,” and that 
is in Isa. xli. 19. 


OINTMENT, properly, somo- 
thing used for anointing, an un- 
guent. The word is applied to 
Various preareny preparations of 
oil and Pe ‘umes, and also to a 
compound employed for medical 
purposes [Exod, xxx. 25; Ps. 
Cxxxiii. 2; Isa. i. 6; Amos vi. 6; 
John xii. 3; Rey. xviii. 13}. 


OLD GATE, a gato at Jeru- 
salem, restored after the captivity 
(Neh. iii. 6; xii. 39]. It was in 
the middle of the north wall, and 
so called because built by the Je- 
busites (Sutcliffe, ‘‘Commentary’’]. 

OLTVE, the fruit of the olive- 
tree, which is oblong and plump, 
is at first green, then pale, and 
lastly black, when it is quite ripe, 
and it then begins to shrink. Olives 
were sometimes plucked, or care- 
fully shaken off by the hand, before they were ripe [Deut. 
xxiv. 20; Isa. xvii. 6; xxiv. 13). ey yielded the 
best kind of oil if they were beaten or squeezed in this 
condition, instead of being thrown into the press. It 
was called omphacinum, or “‘ the oil of unripe olives; ” 
and also ‘‘ beaten” or “fresh oil” [Exod. xxvii. 20]. 
There were presses of a peculiar kind for preparing 

eS 


His overthrow was the cause of ; vi. 


15]. Tho first expression of oil was better than 


Olives, 


the second, and tho second than the third. Ripe olives 
yielded tho least valuablo kind of oil, but the quantity 
_ Was more abundant. Tho best sort of vil was 

. with fragrant spices, and was used in anointing; tho 


Ancient Oil Mill and Press, 


inferior sorts wero used with food, or for cookery, and 
for lamps. “ Olivo” occurs frequently in penitete in 
the eense of the olive-tree, as in the ‘ Thine 
olive shall cast his fruit” (Deut. xxviii. 40). The 
fruit is also alluded to as “olive berries ” (James 
ni. 12]. The loaf, the flower, and tho branches aro 
also alluded to in Scripture, and particular mention is 


OLIVE-TREE—OLIVES, MOUNT OF. 


likewise made of ‘‘ olivo yards” (Exod. xxiii. 11; Josh. 
xxiv. 13; 1 Sam, viii. 14; Neh. ix. 25, &.]. 


OLIVE-TREE. No tree is moro frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors than the olive, nor was an. 
one more highly honoured by ancient nations. It is 
one of tho earliest of the plants specifically mentioned 
in the Bible, the fig being the first. Thus, in Gen. 
vui. 11, the dove is describod as bringing the olive- 
among the 


branch to Noah. It is always enumerat 
Pew trees of Palestine, which Moses 
eut. vi 


oney.’ 


1. 11; viii. 8] as ‘a land of oil olive and 


describes | 


ail 

eee ee ee 
form which they share in common with those of Greeco 
and of Italy; to English eyes best represented by aged 
willows” (*‘ Sinai aud Pal.,” p. 138]. Tho impression 
made upon others is yery different. Thero is penne 


Y | dull in the ckaracter of the foli:ge, which is relieve 


by the silvery hue of the under sido of tho Icayes, 
trembling in tho slightest movement of the air; whilo 
both the foliago, and the twisted, knotty, and gnarled 
trunks, appear to harmonise well with the austerity of 
the surronnding scenery, grey, barren rocks, and sun- 
' burnt slopes. 

The olive, as an evergreen, is adduced in Scripturo 
| a8 an emblem of prosperity [Ps. ii. a. and it has con- 
‘tinued, from the earliest times, to an emblem of 
peace among all civilised nations. 

OLIVES, Movnt or, or OLI'VET, an elevated 
_ ridge on the east of Jerusalem, from which it is divided 
by the valley of the Kidron. It doubtless owes its 


name to the olive trees which flourished about it in 


Olive Trees (Olea Europea), 


A distinction has been made between the wild olive- 
tree and the cultivated, as if they were varieties, but 
only the same difference exists between them as be- 
tween other wild and cultivated fruit-trees, as the 
apple, tho pear, and the vine. That they were 
“graffed”? we learn in Rom, xi. 17, 24. The branches 
were employed at the Feast of Tabernacles. The wood 
also was used [1 Kings vi. 23] by Solomon for making 
the cherubim, and for doors and posts, : 

Tho olive-tree grows to u great age. Pliny mentions 
one which the Athenians of his timo considered to be 
coeval with their city, and therefore 1,600 years old. 
Chateaubriand says: ‘‘ Those in tho garden of Olivet 
(or G-thsem:une) aro ct least of the times of the Eastern 
empire, as is demonstrated by the following circum- 
tance. In Turkey every olive-tree found standing by 
the Mussulmans, when they conquered Asia, pays one 
medina to the treasury, while each of those planted 
since the Conquest is taxed half its produce. The 
cight olives of Gethsemane are charged only eight 
melinas.”” . ; 

Some travellers do not admire the olive groves of 
the Holy Land. Even Dean Stanley says: ‘On tho 
lower slopes of the hills, olives especially aro more or 
less thickly scattered, with that peculiar colour and 


| GETHSEMANE. 


_ very ancient times, and which have not even yet dis- 
"appeared, as some venerablo specimens are to bo seen on 
‘its western elope, in the garden of Gethsemane. [Sco 
Mthe first mention of it is in tho affect- 
jing narrative of David’s retirement from Jerusalem, 


_ | through the insurrection of Absalom [2 Sum. xv. 30}, 


and it is clearly named only onco besides in the Old 
Testament (Zech. xiv. 4]. ‘There aro, however, other 
places where it is alluded to—e.y., 1 Kings xi. 7, 
“the hill that is before (or facing) Jerusalem;” 
| 2 Kings xxiii. 13, ‘‘the Mount of Corruption; Neh. 
vii. 15, ‘‘Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olivo 
branches; ” Ezek. xi. 23, ‘‘the mountain which is on 
the east side of the city.” We read of it more fre- 
quently in the Now Testament (Mutt. xxi. 1; xxvi. 
' 30; Mark xi. 1; xiv. 26; Luko xix. 29, 37; xxi. 37; 
' xxii. 39; John vill. 1; Actsi. 12]. Tho present namo 
is Jebel et-Tur, and a small village or hamlet called 
Tur stands upon it. It is a very conspicuous object 
from tho city, above which it rises well nigh 200 fect; 
it may thereforo be said to command tho city; and, 
indeed, Jerusalem lies spread out beforo the sight of 

ectator upon Olivet. At the foot of tho hill is 
the Lidron, with its Mohammedan tombs on the west, 
and its Jewish graves on tho east. Nearly opposito 
| St. Stephen’s Gate is the Church of the Virgin’s Tomb, 
‘and a little further to the south lies Gethsemanc. 
_A path leads up the hill to the Tombs of the Pro- 
phets, towards the south, then turns northward to 
tho villago of Tur and the Church of the Ascension, by 
which is a minaret, from which a geal anorama 18 
to be seen: to tho wost, Kidron, ERA &c. ; to 
‘the north and south there is less to arrest attention ; 
| but towards the east it is most extensivo, This eastorn 
| view, as Mr. Porter says, is best taken from ‘the Domo 
of the Witnesses ;’’ it reaches right away across tho 
wilderness, down to the Jordan and tho Dead Sca, bo- 
yond which riso in a dark line the mountains of Moab. 
Unde certain circumstances, tho effect is very power- 
ful. The road to Bethany atill runs over Olivet. Tho 
solemn and sacred associations connected with this hill 
in our Lord’s life will always endear tho thought of it 
to the Christian. Superstition has covered it with 
supposed memorials of Christ and his mother, the 
apostles, &c., but we have no necd of idle traditions; 
the Mount of Olives tells its own story best, and tho 
visitor realises tho graphic truth of the Gospel narra- 
tive which records how Jesus wept over Jerusalem 
when he beheld it from this elevation. Among the 
many who have described this interesting locality, 
wo may mention Robinson [‘* Pal.,” i. 274), Porter 
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OLIVET—OMRI. 


MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


[‘‘ Hand-book,” 102], Stewart [‘‘Tent and Khan,” 
328), Thomson enone and Book’”’}, Sepp [‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” ii.], and Stanley [‘‘ Sinai and Palestine”). 

Mr. Porter very appropriately says: ‘‘No name in 
Scripture calls up associations at once ‘so sacred and 
80 leaaity as that of Olivet. The ‘ Mount’ is so inti- 
mately connected with the private, the devotional lifo 
of tho Saviour, that we read of it and look at it 
with feolings of deepest interest and affection. Iero 
he often sat with his disciples, telling them of won- 
drous events yet to come; of the destruction of the 
holy city ; of the sufferings, the persecutions, and the 
final triumph of his followers [Matt. xxiv.]. Here he 
gave them tho beautiful parables of the ‘ten virgins’ 
and tho ‘fiyo talents’ tt. xxv.]. Here he was 
wont to retire on each evening for meditation and 

reyer, and rest of body, when weary and harassed 
te the labours and trials of tho day (Luko xxi. 37); 
and here ho came on the night of his betrayal to utter 
that wonderful prayer, ‘O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt’ (Matt. xxvi. 39), And when 
the cup of God’s wrath had been drunk, and death 
and the grave conquered, he led his disciples out again 
over Olivet, as far as to Bethany, and after a partin 
blessing ascended to heaven [Luko xxiv, 50, 51; Acts 
i, 12).” (‘* Hand-book,” p. 104.) 


OLIVET. (See Oxrves, Mount or.] 


OLYM’PAS, one of the Roman Christians to whom 
St, Paul sent a salutation [Rom. xvi. 15]; possibly the 


‘leader of a number of Christians who wero united for 
worship, or for missionary purposes. 


O'MAR, eloquent, but this is uncertain; the second 
son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 
10, 11). 


OMEG’A, Q, the last letter of the Greek alphabet, 


of which the equivalent is 6 [Rev. i. 8, 11, &0.}. [See 
ALPHA.) : 


O'MER, perhaps heap or mound; a measuro for 
bial dry, which contained tho tenth part of an 
ephah, or about 5,4, pints, used for measuring tho 
daily allowance of manna for each person [Exod. xvi. 
18, 22, 32, 36). [Seo MeasuReEs. ] 


OMRI', a doubtful word; it may mean learner of 
Jehovah. 1, A man of the tribe of jamin, captain 
of the Israelite army, who, when Zimri had slain 
Elah, king of Israel, was elected king in his room. 
After prevailing against Zimri and his adherents, 
and after a four years’ civil war with Tibni, whom 
half the people had set up, he established himself 
in the kingdom. Ho reigned at Tirzah [see TrrzaH] 
six years, and then removed to Samaria, which he 


g | had built [see Samarra], and where he reigned an- 


other six years (1 Kings xvi, 9—29]. He married 
| his son to Jozebel, daughter of the king of the Zido- 
area and ne et tL eo and — aa ap- 
parent prosperity. But xvi. 25] ho did more 
Wicket than any that were “before ths and the 
prophet Micah records his infamy [vi. 16]. 2. A man 


ON—ONIONS. 


of the tribe of Benjamin [1 Chron. vii. 8]. 3, One of 
the tribe of Judah, descended from Pharez, named in 
the genealogical list of 1 Chron. ix. 4. 4. Son of 
Michael, er of Issachar in the time of David 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 18]. 


ON, an Hevpeian city identified with Aven and Helio- 
polis, aleo called Beth-shemesh. (SeeAVEN (2), BeTH- 
SHEMESH (4).] It may also be intended by Heres, or 
Ir-ha-heres, in Isa, xix. 18. [See HEREs.} The father- 
in-law of Joseph was “‘ priest of On”’ (Gen, xli. 45, 50). 
In the Coptio version the city is also called Ou, a 
word which signifies light, especially the sun (Gesenius]. 
The Greek and Latin versions have Heliopolis instead 
of On in Genesis and in Ezek. xxx. 17. In the text last 
mentioned, our version has Heliopolis in the margin. 
By this name the city was known to tho Greeks and 
It stood a few miles to the north-east of 

Cairo, and its ruins or mounds are to be seen near a 
lege called Matareéh. It was famous for its great 
Mate of tho Sun or Ra, the traces of which still 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson says the name of Osirtasen, 
weno reigned from the year 1740 to 1696 B.c., is found 
Ethere, carrying us back at once to the Biblical date 
af Joseph’s residence in Egypt. Here Moses is re- 
rted to have studied the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
bile, among other Greek sages, Pythagoras 1s said to 


Shave perhaps come here to learn the mysteries of its 
Tues calege of pret A solitary obelisk still 


ii), Diodorus Siculus [bk. Era k. xvii.}, 
ther ancient authors. ny moderns give 
accounts of it. [For @ good popular summary, see Sir 
J.G. Wilkinson’s ‘* Hand-book for t ;’’ Trevor's 
“ Ancient Egypt,” and Robinson's ‘‘ Palestine,” i. 24, 
also may be referred to.] The writer last named 
says: ‘The sito of Heliopolis is marked by low 
mounds, enclosing a space about three quarters of a 
mile in oan at byt aoies np in ey ; wich may 
once occupi a y houses, and partly by the 
Ditesiolatempla of the Sun. This area f now a 
ploughed field, a garden of herbs; and the solitary 
obelisk which still rises in the midst is the sole remnant 
of the former splendours of the place.” 


On, probable meaning light ; son of Peleth, of the 
tribe of Reuben. He is mentioned in the first verse of 
the chapter [Numb. xvi.] which narrates the con- 

iracy of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, but his name 
dca not subsequently appear; wherefore it is probable 
that, either on account of penitence or prudence, he 
withdrew from the conspiracy. 


O'NAM, strong. 1. Son of Shobal, and grandson of 
Seir the Horite, a descendant of Esau [Gen. xxxvi. 23; 
1 Chron. i. 40]. 2. Son of Atarah, the wife of Jerah- 
meel [1 Chron. ii. 26}. 

ONAN, strong ; son of Judah. Wickedly contriving 
to evade the duty of the next surviving brother to 
marry the wife of a childless deceased brother 
[compare Deut. xxv. 5; Matt. xxii. 24), he was 

naoked by God with death [Gen. xxxviil. 4—10]. 
is conduct was also a soul and body-destroying 
breach of:the principle of tho seventh commandment 
[Jeremy Taylor, “‘ Holy Living,” sec. iii.]. 

ONE'SIMUS, useful; o fugitive slave of 


who, either to gain his 
the punishment 


Colosss, 
to avoid 
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from his master Philemon, and took refuge in Rome. 
There he was converted by the Apostle Paul [ver. 10), 
ond became very dear to him beer 16]. St. Paul, 
however, sent him back to Philemon, but not with- 
out a letter which, keeping in the background his 
apostolic authority, with dignified and persuasive 
entreaty besdught that he should be received as 
above a slaye—a ‘‘ brother beloved” [ver. 26]. In 
his journey he was accompanied b chicus, and 
the two bore the Epistle to the Colossians (Col. iy. 
7—9]. We have no trustworthy account of what 
afterwards became of him. He is said [‘* Apostolic 
Canons,” 73} to have been set free, and to have Béen 
ordained by St. Paul bishop of Berea, in Macedonia 
(‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions,” vii. 46], and to have 
suffered martyrdom under Nero [Nicephorus, ‘‘ Hist. 
Eccles.,” iii. 11]. Ignatius mentions an Onesimus in 
his epistle to the yppenens who may have been tho 
same porson. [See PHILEMON, SLAVE.] 


ONESIPH'ORUS, bringing profit; a Christian of 
Ephesus, who seems for a time to have sojourned at 
Rome, and who showed Paul great kindness when a 
pa in that city. For his final salvation an earnest 

esire is expressed [2 Tim. i. 15—18], and to his house- 
hold a salutation is sent (iv. 19]. From the circum- 
stance of his household only being named in the latter 
passage, it is inferred (so Grotius, Alford, and many 
others) that he himself was ‘‘ probably deceased,” and 
therefore the former text is quoted by Romanists as 
an apostolic example of prayer for the dead. To this 
it is answered that, even if he were dead, the words of 
St. Paul are only expressive of a pious aspiration, and 
not of a prayer. But it is by no means clear that ho 
was dead. He might have been away from his family 
at the time; or the Apostle may have included him 
in the mention of his household; or, having spoken 
of him so strongly before, may not hayo thought it 
necessary to name him again. 


ON'IONS. When the Israelites in the wilderness 
grew tired of manna, they longed for the flesh, the fish, 


The Onion (Allium Ccpe). 


the cucumbers, the melons, tho leeks, tho onions, and 


liberty, or_possibl , 1 
of dishonesty (Philem. 18], fled | the garlick of Egypt (Numb. xi. 5]. Most probably 
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Egyptian monuments a representation of the mode 


which onions were tied. Some writers, however, 


Aucient Egyptian Mude of Tyg UOusous. 


(Wilkinson. ) 


not think that leeks wero meant (seo LEEKS], although 
leeks, onions, and gurlick grow moic plentifully, to a 
larger size, are mildor to the taste, and more generally 
used in hot countries than in temperate climates. That 
the truo onion is meant by tho betse! and -betsalim of the 
Hebrews, is proved, howevor, by its Arabic name basi, 
or bussal, Tho wild yarictics are so common that no 
region is too desert not to produce them; and, when 
otherwise supperless on the arid wastes of Mesopo- 
tamia, Gavallerd have rejoiced in these native succu- 
lent roots. Michie, in his ‘‘ Overland Siberian Route,’’ 
describes certain parts of the ‘‘ Desert of Gobi’’ as 
being covered with leeks and onions to tho exclusion of 
all other vegetation, and says that sheep and camels 
thrived upon them [p. 105). 


O'NO, strong ; a town of Benjamin, built by the sons 
of Elpaal [1 Chron. viii. 12), and probably near Lod 
or Lydda. It is mentioned by Ezra [ii. 33] and Nehe- 
miah [vii. 37; xi. 35], and seems to have been in or 
near a plain called ‘‘ the plain of Ono’ [Neh. vi. 2]. 
Its distance from Lydda is said to have been 
miles [Reland, “‘ Pal.,” 912], but it has not been cer- 
tainly identified. Perhaps it was at K. Auna, north 
by west of Lydda, but this is more nearly fivo than 
three miles from Lydda. 


ON'YCHA (from onyzx), a nail, claw, or hoof. This 
word occurs in the césk and English versions of 
Exod. hit Ts Pe: Hebrew sh Mia, which is 
unders to be the horny operculum of a species of 
shell-fish, With this the Gnildes and Arabic agree. 
Ainsworth says, ‘In Latin it is called ungula aromatica, 
or unguis odorutus, or Blatta Byzantia ; of which Dios- 
corides, in his 2nd book, cap. vii., saith, ‘It is the 
cover of a shell-fish, like the purple, and it is found in 
the spikenard-lakes of India, and doth give a sweet 
odour, for that the sbell-fishes there do feed upon 
spikenard. The best is brought from the Red Sea, 
white and fat. Some out of Babylon, which is blackish, 
is burnt for sweet savour.’” e same author quotes 
Maimonides as saying it is a nail or shell which men 
use to put in perfume. Keil and Delitzsch simply say 
that it is the shell of a shell-fish resembling the pur- 
pura, of an agreeable odour. The substance in question 
is still sometimes used in the East as an ingredient 
in incense, 


ion is here meant. We find in the 
Fe ceanearnnubate ats in | shoham, thus translated ; Y 
do | by most modern authorities to denote a kind of precious 


ONO—OPHRAH. 


ON’YX, a nail, claw, or hoof. The Hebrew word 
in our version, is understood 


| stone called onyx, or sardonyx. Thata precious stone 


is meant is manifest from such passages as Gen. ii. 12; 
Exod. xxviii. 9, 20; xxxv. 27; Job xxviii. 16. What 
particular species is meant is uncertain, but Michaélis 
supposed it to be thé onyx with whitish lines. It has 
been thought by some, however, that a 


‘coloured bery] was intended; other explanations have 


. elevated 
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been proposed, but we see no sufficient reason for 

abandoning the customary one. If this must be given 

up, we should regard the beryl as having the next best 
im. The other theories need not be specified. 


O'PHEL (in Hebrew ha-Ophel), a hill; a portion 
of Jerusalem. The word is translated ‘tower’ in 
2 Kings y. 24, and seems to have been used of various 

ots. Ophel, properly so called, is men- 
tioned in Chien? xxvii. 3; xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 26; 
xi. 21. It appears to have been on tho east of Zion, 
and was inhabited by the Nethinims in Nehemiah’s 
time. We may adopt as most probable the — 
which places Ophel to the south of the present Temple 
area. (The question is discussed in most works on 
the topography of Jorusalem. ]} 


O'PHIR. 1. One of the sons of Joktan (Gen. x. 29]. 
2, The name of a country or region frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It most likely de- 
rived its appellation from Ophir, son of Joktan (Gen. 

Usually, it is referred to in connection 
with the gold for which it was celebrated [1 Kings 
ix. 28; x. 21; xxii. 48; Job xxii. 24; xxviii. 16; 
Ps. xly. 9; Isa. xiii, 12], Volumes have been written 
concerning the true site of Ophir, and almost every 
known gold-producing country has in turn been sug- 

ested. The east and west coasta of Africa, Arabia, 
fndis, &c., havo all had their advocates. Tho form of 
the word, or rather its sound, naturally reminds us of 
Africa (Afer=African); but it has been said that the 
names of tho rarities brought home by Solomon's fleet 
compel us to look to Asia. What part of Asia? This 
is a question which we cannot answer, because we 
know that precious commodities wero carried great 


threo | distances in ancient times, and shipped at ports far 


from tho place of production. Ophir may therefore 
either have been a seaport or some inland region. 
Tho subject is consid at greater or less length in 
all critical works aoa the Scriptures where the name 
occurs, and by such learned authors as Bochart. Our 
own impression is that it was in Asia, but whether in 
Arabia, India, or the Malay region, it is impossible to 
decide. If the Ophir of Gen. x. 29 gave name to tho 
country, we are almost compelled to believe it was 
pe ere between the Persian Gulf and the Red 


OPH'NI, mouldy ; a city of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 
24], not cleewhere mentioned in the Bible. 


OPH'RAH, a fawn ; son of Meonothai, and pro- 
bably (if, as in the ial ee we read ‘‘ Meonothai, who 
begat’’) grandson of iel [1 Chron. iv. 14). 


OPH’RAH, dusty. 1. A city of Benjamin [Josh. 
xviii. 23; 1 Sam. xiii. 17), sup to be tho 
Aphrah of Micah i. 10. It is placed by Eusebius and 
Jerome five miles from Bethel, on the east [Reland, 
‘* Pal.,” 913]. Robinson and others suppose it was 
at the modern et-Taiyibeh [‘‘ Pal.,” iii. 290; Van de 
Velde, ‘‘ Memoir,” 338]. 2. A city of Manasseh, on 


ORACLE—OSPRAY. 


this side the Jordan. Here Gideon dwelt (Judg. vi. 
11, 24; viii, 27, 32). It is called ‘‘Ophrah of the 
Abi-ezrites,” probably with the view of distinguishing 
it from the other town of the samo name. After 
the death of Gideon, his relatives continued to 
reside thore till their massacre by Abimeloch [Judg. 


ix. 6). This is thought to be the same as Ephrain, 
[See Erurarm (2).] 


or Ep. (2). 
OR’ACLE. In the Old Testament this word is 


employed, in the authorised version, to signify the 


viii, 6; Ps. xxviii. 2, &o.]. 

Now Testament, it is uniformly 
met with in the plural number, 
and denotes in every instance the 
Word or Law of God [Acts vii. 38 ; 
Rom. iii, 2; Heb. v. 12; 1 Peter iv. 
11). Among the heathen, the word 
was used either of the sup re- 
eponse of the deity, or of the priest, 
or other person, through whom the 
Tesponse was given, and hence was 
applied also to the place where the 
responses were obtained. It may 
be observed, in oe that hardly 
any word could have been used 
which denotes so expressivel 
conviction of the apostles as 

Divine origin of the Scriptures, to 
which it was applied. 


_ OYREB, o prince of the Midian- 
ites, who was defeated by Gideon, 
and fled to a place where he was 
hemmed in by the Jordan on the 
one side, and by his foes on the 
other, and so, being unable to 
escape, was taken and slain with 
Zeeb, his associato (Judg. vii. 20— 
aor From the vivid description 
following his name in Ps. Ixxxiii. 
9, &e., and from tho Janguage en- 
ployed in Isa, x. 26 (“the slaughter 
of Midian at the rock of Oreb”), 
we infer that, on the same occasion, 
a great number of the Midianites 
shared his fate. Josephus informs 
us that the Arabs were auxiliaries 
of the Midianites, and that in these 
contests and that which followed 
[eee ZeBAH and ZALMUNNA). 


“about one hundred and twenty thousand were killed” 


[“ Antig.,” v. 6, 5]. 


O’REB, Tue Rock; perhaps “ rock of Oreb,” from 
the prince of that name, or literally, “rock of the 
. vii. 25; Isa. x. 26]: the place whero 
Gideon slew Oreb after overcoming the Midianites. It 
was most likely beyond the Jordan, but it is hopeless 


raven” [Ju 


to attompt to fix tho spot [Reland “ Pal.,” 913]. 


OREN, namo of a tree, ash or pine; a son of 


Jerahmeel, of the tribe of Judah [1 Chron. ii. 25). 


OR/GAN, 377 (‘éghabh), “pipe.” This musical in- 
etrument is mentioned several times in Scripture [Gen. a 
Its exact form cannot xiv. 12). F ‘ pus, 
but there is little doubt, strictly piscivorous, and is found only in the vicinity 


iv. 21; Job xxi. 12; Ps. cl. 4). 
now bo positively ascertain 


that it wasa wind instrument of some kind or other, | of 
probably not very dissimilar to the pipe of Pan, with fish. 


shrine of the Temple, or the nenetnery (1 Kings vi. 16; | ere 
C) 


— or 


which the Greeks were so familiar. The invention of 
a is ee to Jubal in the first of the passages above 


ORION, the name of a constellation, also called 
“the Giant ;” in Hebrew, Cesil [Job xxxviii. 31, 
(marg.)], or rather Chesil, although this explanation 
of the Hebrew term has been questioned. This 
constellation is one of the most remarkable in our 
pemterhers, and one of the most famous in ancient 

oO ay eae on Job ix. 9, and authorities 


i 


<< 
way 


’ 
an 
avisee 2g; 
i ete, RT a 


osrray (Pandion Iuliatits). 


OR’NAN, THRESHING-FLOOR OF. [Seo ARAUNAE.] 
ORPAH, forelock; a Moahjtess, wife of Chilion 


| (Ruth i. 4, compared with iv. 10!, one of the sons of 


aomi and Elimelech. On the death of her husband, 
she accompanied Naomi part of the way to Bethlehem, 
bat, unlike Ruth, left her, and returned to Moab. 


OSE’E (Rom. ix. 25]. (Sco Hosga.} 
O'SHEA, the same as JosHua (Numb. xiii. 8} 


, Moses, when he selected him as one of the spies, 


changed his name [ver. 16]. 


OS’PRAY. The ospray is one of the birds declared 
unclean by the Mosaic law [Lev. xi. 13; Deut. 
his bird (the Falco halietus of Linneus, is 


the sea, lakes, rivers, or such pools as abound in 
Species of the halietus, or ‘‘sea-caglo,” as it 


“we coetnenveanace atest tCtOClt ett NO CCRC COLI CALLS ELE LAO, 
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has also been called, occur in Europe, Asia, Africa, | sometimes difficult to ride without crushing them, 
America, and Australia. The American species is | One of the poetical ap vellations of the ostrich, bath- 
distinguished by somo naturalists from the Pandion ha-ya'anah, the ‘* daughter of vociferation,” is very 
helicetus, as they call the ospray, as a variety of the 
Haliatus leucocephalua, Benjamin Franklin gives an 
amusing account of this latter bird, which lives | 
chielly by pilfering others of their prey, aud says it is_ 
not a fit emblem of the United States. 

Tt has been open to question if ‘‘ospray”’ 1s a correct 
translation of the Hebrew word 'dzniyih, but there | 
is every reason to believe that it is eo, for the name 
of halietus has been handed down traditionally by | 
Aristotle, Pliny, Gesner, Aldrovandus, Tanniens, and 
modern ornithologists, About the time of Aristotle, 
the ablest of all the Septuagint translators renders 
the Hebrew word ‘azniyadh by haliatus ; and the same 
word is adopted by Jerome, and has scarcely been 
disputed, except by Bochart, who supposes the black 
eagle to be meant. In the present day the Pandion 
haticetus is identified with the ospray, and the ossifrage | 
with the Hulietus leucocephalua, albeit the Roman 
ossifrage was the ldmmer-geyer, [See Ossrrract.] 


OS’SIFRAGSE, The oasifrage, like the ospray, is 
one of the birds declared unclean by the Mosaic law 
[Lev. xh 13; Deut. xiv. 12], The original word is 
psp (peres), a name derived from a root denoting ‘to 
crush,” or “break; " and it has been identified with _ 
the Gypactos barbatus, the griffon of Cuvier, and the | 
abt duch’n of the Arabs. It has been justly observed _ 
that sea-cagles do not break bones except accidentally, 
whereas the larger vultures, as the condor and the 
lémmer-geyer, pursue their game over prectpices, to be 
dashed ta pieces below, and thus have deservedly 
obtained the name of “bone-breakers.” According | 
to Savigny, the [Mimmer-geyer was the ossifrage of | 
the Romans, and the «ba duch’n is allied to the same | 
family, With Brisson, the great sea-eagle of Pennant | The Ostrich (Struthio). 
was the Aguile ossifraga. Savigny, however, called 
this bird Haliatus lexcocephalus, and F. Cuvier first 
showed that the so-called Jaleo ossifragua, J, albicandus, | figurative, as is also the Arab expression, ‘ camel- 
and J’, albicilla of Gmelin, were different ages of the bird.” The ostrich is reprosented in the Egyptian 
same white or bald-headed eagle. A specimen was | monuments, As it is frequently found introdueed on 
shot in North Syria at the time of tho Euphrates | Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders, aceompanied by 
expedition [vol, i, p. 7380], As far as the Hebrew — 
word is concerned, it would apply to any powerful 
bird of the eagle or yulture tribe, and it is diffleult | 
to say if the ossifrage of tho Romans or the great. 
sea-eagle is meant. The difficulty is increased by 
the circumstance that ospray is itself derived from the 
old French orfrai, which is again a mere eupho- 
nious pronunciation of ossifrage, introduced during 
the transition of Gallo-Frankish into the modern 
idiom, Hence, whilst there is every probability that 
‘aaniydh moans the ospray, it is doubtful if peres is an 
ossifrage, except in the sense as corrected above. 


OSTRICH, Tho ostrich has been considered as one 
of the birds deemed unclean in the Mosaic law (Lev. 
xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15]; that is, supposing the “owl” 
of the authorised version to be a mistranslation. As to 
the passages in which owls are mentioned, in connection 
with deserts and the presence of serpents, little import- 
ance can be attached to thom as proofs that ostriches ae 
were meant, for some owls dwell with serpents and The Ostrich, (From the Egyptian Monuments 
pebere: in the wilderness. [See Own] ‘The ostrich ae 

ias bean said to be described as ‘cruel’ (Lam. iv, 3], | the emblematic flower, Layard infers that 
because it lays its egga upon the ground and leaves the | sacred bird, It was common in Mesopota: 
sun to hatch them; but the desert-grouse (Pterceles | time of Xenophon, but is now rare. 


> 


: ‘ele ‘Tt has ree 
arenaria) does this to a far greater extent, and it is | been found in the Belka, east of the Dead Soe, 
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OTE'NI, a lion ; a son of Shemaiah, grandson of expression of the ‘‘mourning owl” oat i 8] is 
Obed-edom, and one of the Temple porters in David's | peculiarly applicable to this Pi while the “ow of 


time [1 Chron. xxvi. 7]. 
OTH'NIEL, lion of God; the first of thei at 

of Kenaz, the brother of Caleb.” Ho ae iene 
sepher, and received, as a reward, the daughter of 
Caleb to wife Pom xv. 16,17; Judg.i. 13]. After 
the death of oshua, probably about thirty years, 
when tho Israelites intarmarried with the Canaanites, 
and falling into idolatry were punished by subjugation 
to the king of Meso otamia, Othniel was inspired to 
be their judge and deliverer (Judg. iii. 6, 9—11]. Two 
difficulties are raised algae 2 him: the one, as to 
his relationship to Caleb; and the other, as to the 
date of his judgeship, and the length of his life. It 
is said that the words ‘son of Kenaz, brother of 
Caleb,” indicate that he was Caleb’s brother, and if 
so, that he married his niece, con to Lev. xviii. 
6, and to the general sentiments of the Jewish nation. 
Now, the whole conduct of Caleb's family indicates 
that they strictly conformed to the Jewish law, 
and it is @ prers unlikely that one of them should 
commit, and the other countenance, an incestuous 
erage Does it not, therefore, seem most probable 
that Kenaz, and not Othniel, was Caleb’s brother? 
Besides, Caleb is called ‘‘the son of Jophunneh” 
ae. xiii, 6], and this mpengtnens the argument 
that Othnicl was his nephew; although, since Caleb 
is called ‘‘ tho Kenezite,” it is likely that thero was a 
Kenaz, who was his more remote ancestor (Gen. xv. 19]. 
[See Kenaz (2)]. The second difficulty is less easy of 
solution. Joshua lived some twenty-five years after 
Othniel'’s marriage; the children of Israel continued 
faithful some thirty years after his death ; they were 
ie to the king of Mesopotamia eight years; and 
in Judg, iii. 11 we read, ‘‘Tho land rest forty 
years. And Othniel the son of Kenaz died.” Sup- 
posing Othniel to have been twenty-five years old at 
the time of his iage, and adding to that age 
twenty-five, eight, and forty years, we find him 
ninety-eight years old at the time of his death, plus 


the years, sa five, between marriage and 
J Sabui's death, t.¢., is hundred and thirty-three years 
of age, which seems rather improbable. Here, then, tho 


question arises, Do the words cited above (Judg. iii. 11] 
ify that he lived the whole of the forty years? We 
think not, and conclude, with Bishop Patrick, that it 
is equally consistent with the nee meaning of the 
to place his death at the beginning, middle, or 
end of them. [See Jupces.] In 1 Chron. iv. 13, 14, 
he is said to have Riad sons, of whom Hathath was 
one, and Meonothai may have been another. [See 
Ornrakx.] 
OUCH’ES, an old English word, denoting the cavities 
in which gems were set or fitted [Exod. xxviii. 11, &c.]. 
OWL. The owl, when alluded to, except as an 
unclean bird, in the authorised version of the Scrip- 
tures, is described in terms of beauty and precision. 
The ‘* little owl,” via (kos) [Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16; 
Ps. cii. 6], has not been questioned ; but the “owl,” it 
has been argued, should be read in the previous notices 
in Leviticus and Deuteronomy as the “ostrich.” The 
‘* little owl,” which is noither the Strix ina, nor, 
as some have supposed, the white or barn owl (8. 
fluimmen),, cscapes persecution through its habit of 
frequenting cemeteries, and may hence be seen in 
the midst of towns, or sitting on a tombstone by 
the wayside in broad daylight. It thus constitutes a 
characteristic object in tho East; and the figurative 


the desert” will apply to a species, the habits of which 
are similar to those so oft described of the owls of the 
American prairies, living on the snakes which devour 
the young of burrowing animals. The owls frequent- 
nay) emer are again of another species, probably Striz 
bubo or S. otus. Of the Hebrew names assigned in 


The Owl (Striz). 

our yersion to presumed oe of owls, yanshaph has 
been referred to the night-heron; and another (Aippiz, 
or ase to tho bittern. [See BiTrERN.} Yanshtph, 
to which is attributed the habit of entering open 
windows at night, and tearing the faces of un ed 
children, can scarcely, however, be a night-heron. 
Bats are known to intrude in this manner, and pos- 
sibly yanshfiph was used more or less generically for 
night-birds. 

OX, OX’EN, or 3 (bakar), in @ collective sense, 
“cattle,” ‘ neat cattle,” constitute a marked figure in 
the toral and patriarchal life of the Israelites. 
Ateohatn had sheep and oxen and asses in the fertile 

tures of the Balik, ere he crossed the Euphrates on 

is way to tho promised land. The substance of Job 
was 3,000 camels and 500 yoke of oxen, and Solomon 
offered to the Lord a sacrifice of 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep. The Mosaic law provided with care 
for the kind treatment of cattle, and it was enjoined 
that tho ox should not be muzzled in treading out 


corn [Deut. xxv. 4]. The old cattle that had long 
served in ti were often suffered to wander at largo 
till their death. The ox was subjected to numerous 


legislative enactments: the fat was forbidden, the firet- 
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lings were tho priests’ due, and oxen were sacrificed at 
the altar, till our Saviour ‘‘drove them all out, the sheep 
and the oxen” (John ii. 15]; and twice the ox serves 
asa ie Savas h to Josus, with which to rebuke 
Phari ‘or their hypocritical strictness in the 
observance of the Sabbath ihake xiii 15; xiv. 5]. _ 
The domestic cattle of Palestine and Syria appear in 
the present day to be of at least two forms, both with 
short-horns and both used to the plough, as also to 
transport movables on their backs, especially rae 
the Turkomans, Kurds, and Arabs—ono being tall an 
lanky, the other more compact ; and we possess figures 
of rian bulls with curved horns, and of Egyptian 
oxen with straight horns. It is well known how 


much was made of the bull in the monumental reli- 
gion of the Assyrians, among whom the wild bull or 
eut. xiv. 5, was an object of chase. 


ox, noticed in 


Wild Bull (Bos Gayaus), 


Wild cattle, as they are designated, are still to be 
met with on the plains of the Cydnus and Pyramus 
in Cilicia, as woll as in those of the Iris and Ther- 
modon in Pontus. 


O'ZEM, strong. 1. The brothor of David, and sixth 
son of Jesse {1 Chron. ii. 15]. 2. A son of Jerahmeel 
{1 Chron. ii. 25). 

OZI'AS, eon of Joram, and an ancestor of our Lord 
{Matt. i. 8], otherwise called Uzziah [2 Kings xy. 32, 
34]. (See Uzzian.]} 

OZ’NI, hearing; the fourth son of Gad, otherwise 
called Ezbon (Gon. xlvi. 16; Numb. xxvi. 16]. [See 
Ezpon (1).] 

OZ'NITES, the family of Ozni [Numb. xxvi. 12]. 


P 


PA'ARAT, opening of the Lord; ono of David's 
heroes (2 Sam. xxiil. 35]. Ho is also called Naarai 
_ [1 Chron. xi. 37). 


PA'DAN, a plain ; a word usually allied with Aram 
in the combination Padan-aram, but once found sepa- 
rately with the same meaning (Gen. xlviii. 7]. 


PA/DAN-A’RAM, the plain of Aram, or plain of the 
upland; a hical term, the precise limitation 
ct which it Sold be difficult, if not Tega to fix. 
The two words are rogularly united, only excep- 
tions in our version being Padan in Gen. xlviu. 7, and 
Aram in Numb. xxiii. 7. [See ARAM.] It is probable 
that the original application of the name Padan-aram 
was leas extensive than that in which we commonly 
meet with it, and that it denoted the upper or more 
northern region of Mesopotamia, watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates, (See Aram (5), Muesoro- 
TAMIA. ] 

PADON, redemption ; head of a family of Nethinims 
who returnod from the captivity with Zerubbabel [Ezra 
ii. 44; Neh. vii. 47}. 

PAGTEL, prayer of God; prince of the tribe of 
Ashor when tho Israelites were numbered 
at Sinai [Numb. i, 13; ii. 27, &c.]. 


PA’'HATH-MO’AB, governor of Moab (a 
name probably commemorative of some cir- 
cumstance now unknown); # person who is 
frequently mentioned by and Nchemiab. 
llis doscendants returned from Babylon, and 
assisted in reLuilding tho wall of Jatialen 
{Ezra ii.6; viii. 4; x. 30; Noh. iii. 11; vii. 
11; x. 14]. 


PAT. [See Pav.] 


PAINT. Although painting was exten- 
sively used in Egypt, Assyria, and other 
ancient countries, it is seldom montioned in 
our version of the Bible, except indirectly. 
Colouring matter, or paint, was employed by 
ladics for ornamental purposes. Thus, Janke 
is said to have ‘‘ painted her faco” [2 Kings 
ix. 30]. Jeremiah also says, ‘‘ Though thou 
rentest thy face with painting” [iv. 30], in 
allusion to the habit of colouring the eye- 
lids to make the eyes look full and haeLO 
this painting of the eyes Ezekiel refers [xxiii. 
40]. Tho same usage prevailed in other coun- 
tries, and Focal, to a much greater extent 
than in Israel and Judah. The monuments bear indu- 
bitablo evidonce to the fact, and the testimony of ancient 
writers with them. In modern times the custom 
is well known, and has been frequently alluded to and 
described. Mr. Lane calls it ‘“‘a practice universal 
among the females of the higher and middle classes, 
and very common among those of the lower orders” 
in Egypt, and represents it as q ‘‘ blackening the odgo 
of the eyelids, both above and below the eye, witha 
black powder called Kohl.” ‘‘This,” he adds, ‘‘is s 
collyrium commonly com of the smoke-black, 
which is produced by burning a kind of liban—an 
aromatic resin—a species of frankincense, used, I am 
age: in peeiorpnce x ho pee kind of frankincense, 
as being cheaper and equally good for this 
Kohl is also p of the smoko-black ronal by 
burning the shells of almonds” / 
vol. i.]. The same author 
of other ingredients used for the like purpose. 
koht is applied with a small instrument like a probe, 
and in this, as in other details, the modern practice 
resembles the ancient. But not only do the women 
Bent thelr eyes srt he yeaa their fingers and toes of 

iatens enloorss on, are cases ind owes Egypt. “ 
well as in Upper r whekes PORN Y Meee o' 
hands, feet, face, ge resorted to. It appears thst 
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in all ages, and in all parts of tho world, recourse has 
been had to painting, dyeing, or tattooing the human 
skin, as & poral decoration. An allusion to the 
ting of the eyes is recognised in the name of 
eren-happuch, one of Job’s daughters [Job xlii. 14). 
In its wider sense, painting was very early known 
and practised. The use of pigments prevailed in all 
ancient nations. Paint was applicd to articles of 
wood and stone, and statucs and other figures wero 
coloured in imitation of nature. Decorative painting, 
involving actual representation and design, was exten- 
sively carried on in Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
Egypt alone furnishes an immense number of oxam- 


ples, from which we may infer that next to a minute | P 


ce to conventional forms, the artis?’ was su- 
jeeeely anxious for exact imitation. As a rule, 
owever, ancient paintings rather represent mytholo- 
gies and histories, than poems, +8 occupy ground 
quite different from that of the moderns. Their merits 
are often very considerable, and their study is exceed- 
ingly instructive and interesting. The reader should 
consult the following p :—Jer. xxii. 14; Ezek. 
i. 1; vu. 10; xxii. 14. It must bo remembered that 
peeing: in tho sense of depicting real or imaginary 
ving creatures, was not practised nor even allowed 
among the Hebrews. Whatever skill they may have 
wed, therefore, in the arts of design, would show 
itself in representations from the vegetable world, and 
im geometrical figures, But in the account of the 
Temple of Solomon, where, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find traces of pictorial decorative art, we 
meet with nothing which fairly implies that recourse 
was had to it. 

PAL'ACE. The Latin word from which ours is 
derived seems originally to have been applied to a 
building fenced or surrounded by palings; and we 
can imagino the time when this was a distinction 
reserved for the chief. Subsequently, and among 
ourselves, the word is only used of royal and princely 
rgidences, or of such as may be compared with them. 
Zn our version of the Bible we do not meet with the 
word till we come to the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
after which it is frequent. It represents a number 
of Hebrew and Chaldee terms, as will be seen by the 
following summary:—1. Appeden, an elevated castle 
or citadel, and hence a palace (Dan. xi. 45]. 2. Alma- 
nth in Isa, xiii. 22, taken by some to mean ‘‘ desolate 
ora but by others regarded as a variation of the 

wing term. 3. Armén, a lofty fortress or citadel, 
and hence a palace, or rather its highest and innermost 
portion [1 Kings xvi. 18]. 4. Harmdn, another form 
of the preceding [Amosiv. 3]. 5. Birah, a word which 

appears in the later Hebrew and Chaldee, and is 
applied to a royal residence [Neh. i. 1; Dan. viii. 2] ; 
to the Temple fortress [Neh. u. 8]; and to the Temple 
(1 Chron. xxix. 1]: in all cases, however, it may be 
understood of a kingly seat. 6. Bithan, properly a 
great house or mansion, and hence a palace [Esth. 
L 5; vii. 7,8. 7. Hékhal also means o spacious build- 
ing, and is used of a temple and of a A roepee (2 Kings 


modation. The foregoing enumeration is interesti 
as ahoving the ideas which presided over the oor 
cation of the different words; but it throws litle 


tly, however, the palace was only 


ished from other houses by its superior magni- 


tude, elevation, strength, and the like; and, indeed, not 
seldom tho palace is simply called ‘‘ The house of the 
king,” or ‘the king’s house” [2 Sam. xi. 2; 1 Kings 
ix. 1; xiv. 26; xvi. 18; 2 Kings xxy. 9; 2 Chron. 
XXvul. 21; Matt. xi. 8), 

The word ‘ palace,” in our version of the New 
Testament, generally represents the Greek term aulé, 
which was a court or Mall, or other inclosed place. 
In all cases but ono in which aulé is translated 
** palace,” it refers cither to the official residence of 

te, or that of the high priost (Matt. xxvi. 3, 58, 
69; Mark xiv. 54, 66; John xviii. 15]. In Luko xi. 2], 
it 18 applied to the mansion of any person of rank. St. 
‘aul uses the word praitérion (protorium) in Phil. i. 
13, where our tion has ‘‘ palace,” but the refe- 
rence here Bppeare to be to the prawtorian camp, or the 
quarters of the preetorian cohorts. {See PRETORIUM. ] 

With regard to the structure of the Jewish palaces 
mentioned in the Old Testament, we know but little. 
The palace built by Solomon, and called ‘‘the house 
of the forest of Lebanon,” is described in 1 Kings vii. 
1—12. [See Hovse.] A few details concerning the 
palace at Shushan are given in sth. i. 5—7. Tho 
site of this palace was discovered and explored by Mr. 
Loftus, whose account of it harmonises with that 
in the Book of Esther. It was a large, square hall, 
supported by pillars, flanked on three sides by colon- 
nades, and apparently having private apartments in 
the rear. A palace closely resembling this, as its 
ruins show, stood at Persepolis [‘‘Chaldea and 
Susiana,” by W. K. Loftus, chap. xxviil.]. Other plans 
of palaces have been recovored at Nineveh, and else- 
where in Assyria [Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh and its Re- 
mains,” and ‘‘Nineveh and Babylon”]}. There aro 
algo considerable remains of some of tho palaces of 
Egypt. From all these evidences we infer that ancient 


palaces wero often both large and magnificent, every 
way i eae with the pomp and splendour of 
the kings for whom they were erected. ‘The account 
which Josephus gives of Solomon’s palace seems to 


deserve attention [‘‘ Antiq.,”’ viii. 5]; and we may 
also refer to what the same writer says of the palace 
of Herod, with which he must have teed acquainted 
[‘* Wars,” v. 4]. When the Temple at Jerusalem is 
called a palace, it is doubtless in reference to the Great 
King who there manifested his presence, and received 
pavulign honour [1 Chron. xxix. 1, 19]. In Ps. xlviii. 
3, 13, the word seems to be used as a symbol for the 
Church of God. 


PA'LAL, judge; » ma. who repaired a portion of 
the wall of Jerusalom under Nehemiah [Neh. iii. 25). 


PALESTINE is tho general designation of the 
‘land of the Hebrews” (Gon. xl. 15]; called also 
the ‘“‘land of Jehovah” bites ix. 3}, the ‘holy 
land” (Zech. ii. 12], the ‘‘ land of Israel” (Ezek. vil. 
2), and tho ‘‘land of promise” (Heb. xi. 9]. Origi- 
nally, the name was only used to designate the sea- 
coast territory, which was occupied by the Philistines 
{Exod. xv. 14; Isa. xiv. 29, 31; Joel iii. 4]; and in 
this senso alone the Hebrew word Pelesheth, to which 
Palestine corresponds, and which is translated ‘‘ Phi- 
listia”” in Ps. lx. 8; lxxxiii. 7; Ixxxyii. 4; cviii. 9 
occurs in the Old Testament. In this samo ‘restricted 
application the word was employed by the Assyrians 

wlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus’’ i. 467] and Greeks [{ Herod. 
I. 105], and probably also by the tians. Not till 
a late period in the Jewish history did it obtain ite 
present wider acceptation; and it well re- 
marked, as worthy of notice, ‘‘how much the feeling 
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of the nation must have degenerated before the Jews 
could have applied to the ‘ promised land’ the name 
of their bitterest enemies, ‘the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines.’” We first find traces of its en _ applica- 
tion in Josephus [‘‘ Antiq.,” i. 6] and Philo [‘‘ De 
Vita Mosis’]; but it was not till about the end of 
the apostolic age that, in the usage of both Christian 
and heathen wniters, Palestine became the common 
designation of the Jewish territory on both sides of 
the Jordan. 

We should, however, seine tain Nes that, although 
this territory is often spoken of by us as the ‘‘ promised 
land,” or ‘* covenanted inheritance” of Israel, it falls 
far within the limits of that region, as we find it 
originally described in the ‘‘covenant,”’ or ‘‘ promise,” 
received by the fathers of the people. Tho limits of 
the promised territory are distinctly given in Gen. 
xy. 18-—-21, and Numb. xxxiv. 1—12; and they 
coincide with the extent of the empire which David 
actually conquered, and which Solomon received from 
him [comp. tho above passages with 2 Sam. viii. and 
1 Chron. xviii; 1 Kings iv. 1—21; 2 Chron. ix.]. 
Corresponding with the accounts of David's conquests, 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean are named in 
the original promise as the eastern and western boun- 
daries of the ‘‘inheritance” of Israel, while the 
‘‘entrance of Hamath” and the ‘“‘river of Egypt” 
are given as its limits on the north and south. 
The last-mentioned boundary is identified with the 
Wady El-Arish, the great drain of the Paran wilder- 
ness; while the ‘‘ entrance of Hamath” denotes the 
opening into the country at the northern extremity of 
Lebanon [Porter’s ‘‘ Damascus,” vol. ii., pp. 354— 
359}. These limits included a surface of 60,000 square 

graphical miles, of which, however, about - 
fourths were desert. Such was the ‘‘ promised land ;” 
but Palestine lay far within tho territory which is 
thus defined. The southern extremity of the Lebanon 
ranges must be taken as its northern boundary, and it 
was shut in by the Paran wilderness upon the south ; 
on the west it was bounded by the Mediterranean, and 
eastwards it cannot be extended beyond the wilder- 
ness which may almost be seen on the heights above 
Jordan—if, indeed, that river itself should not be 
taken as its boundary upon this side. At most, it 
did not in length extend above 140 miles; while its 
greatest average breadth was not more than 60. In 
respect of its extent it has been usual to liken it to 
Wales, but it is better represented by that part of 
England which lies north of a line drawn from the 
Mersey to the Humber. This is the country which 
comes into view when Palestine is spoken of, being, in 
fact, little more than one-tenth of the land which was 
promised to Israel, and which should have been held 
by the People; as that on which their great mission 
in the world was to be accomplished. Limited, how- 
ever, a8 it was in its range, we shall seo that, in its 
pouton and form, and in its manifold physica pecu- 

ties, it is one of the most remarkable countnes on 
the earth; ‘‘ set in the midst” of all other lands [Ezek. 
v. 5; comp. Reland, ‘‘ Pal.,” p. 52], and presenting 
algo an epitome and sample pattern of them all. 
_, We immediately recognise the central character of 
its position. Midway between the hemispheres, at 
the very ‘‘ confluence of the east and west,” and of the 
north and south, it stands where it can be most easily 
SPETIOE OS, from every country in the world. And 
that the climate, the productions, the geographical 
features of every other country are represented in 
Palestine, will be seen at onco, if we now survey it 


from north to south, and from its Mediterranean cosst- 
line on towards that uncertain eastern limit where it 
melts away into the desert which stretches on to the 
Euphrates. 

We enter on our survey from the north. About 
four miles west of Banias (Robinson, ‘* Bibl. Res.,” 
vol. ii.J, and on a hill, thickly covered with shrubs and 
flowers, the site of- Dan—o' y called Laish [Judg. 
xviii. 29]—which marked the northern extremity of 
Palestine, has been discovered. We are here at the 
southern end of a long valley, called Coele-Syria, which 
is inclosed by the parallel ranges of eastern and western 
Lebanon.- When the writer visited this place in the 
early sumer, the ground wes thickly covered b 
rich masses of flowering vegetation. Its aspect we 
explained the earliest notice which has been given 
of it. In its fertility and loveliness it indeed looked 
‘‘like a place Jarge and secure and very good, where 
there is no want of any thing that is im the earth” 
ers xviii. 9, 10). At this point the anti-Lebanon 

ivides into two ranges—stretching southwards, and 
almost el to one another, for more than one hun- 
dred miles—between which the valley of the Jordan is 
included. And going over the surface of the weetern- 
most of these, upon the high table-land which extends 
far away on the right hand, until it overhangs the 
Phoenician plain on the Mediterranean coast, we are 
traversing the ‘‘ Upper” portion of the province of 
Galilee. is, as inguished from the ‘ Lower” 
Galilee, was known also as ‘‘Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles” [Isa. ix. 1; Matt. iv. 15]. The whole of this 
territory, which comes into the view of one looking 
southward from the high ground around Dan, is richly 
varied and picturesque, like the scenes immediately 
around him. Oaks and myrtles, and olive trees, the 
tamarisk, and the oleander, throw over the landscape an 
aspect of luxuriant beauty which is seen in no other 
part of Palestine. The effectis much heightened by the 
ruins crowning the frequent summits which here come 
into our prospect. Wild, romantic gorges lead down 
the high ground to the Phosnician plain, while on 
eastern side of our direct course southward the moun- 
tain surface declines gradually towards the already 


deepening valley of the Jordan. Thro: the twenty- 
five miles, or thereabouts, over which Upper Galilee 
extends, in the direction of our pro; that is, as 


gress— 

far as the hilly country in the neighbourhood of 
Tiberias and Nazareth—the plains are continually 
broken by romantic glades, and by densely wooded 
eminences, while on all sides are innumerable flocks 
of sheep, with frequent herds of the ‘fat bulls of 
Bashan,” of which the northern province is close to us 
on the east. We are everywhere reminded of the 
‘‘ royal dainties,”’ the ‘‘ bread,” the ‘‘ fatness of Asher” 
(Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 24, 25], to whose tribe 
this part of Palestine belonged, untu, at yo bey 
which overhang the plain of 


reach the hills 
Here, descending on the pen into Lower Galilee, we 
find ourselves on ground which, if less beautifal, is even 


more fertile and luxuriant than that we have just left 
in the upper portion of the province. It was assigned 
to Zebulun, who dwelt here at the ‘‘ haven of the 
sea,” and to Issachar, his neighbour ; and it is, indeed, 
a ‘pleasant land,” in which those tribes might have 
well ‘‘ rejoiced” (Gen. xlix.13—15; Deut, xxxiii. 18, 
19]. By covenant and inheritance, as by position, the 
sea-coast plains lying on the west of our line of survey 
were included in the ‘‘ promised land;” and though, 
like the larger part of their covenanted territory, these 
plains were never occupied by the Jews, thoy must be 
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reckoned as forming part of Galilee. We must also 
include in it the first twenty miles (in a direct line) of 
the Jordan, as well as some portion of the country 
beyond. Issuing from its source near Dan, the river, 
as it flows through the province, is only an inconsider- 
able stream, easily fordable at almost every point, 
excepting its two openings in the Lakes of Merom (the 
Semcechonitis of the Grocks, tlfo Hileh of the Arabs) 
and of Tiberias. For a large part of the year the 
upper part of the former lake 1s little better than a 
morass (Thomson's ‘* Land and Book,” p. 214]; but the 
other, lying deep amidst the bare hills which almost 
surround it on all sides except the west, and bei 
about thirteen by six miles in extent, always form 
a distinctly marked feature in this part of Pales- 
tine, although, strangely enough, it is barely alluded 
to in the earlier history of the country: the interest 
which attaches to tho Sea of Galilee is almost wholly 
derived from the mention of it in the New Testament 
(Stanloy’s ‘‘ Sin. and Pal.,” chap. x.). 

Having crossed the upper part of the valley of 
Jezreel, which slopes from the plain of Esdraelon 
towards the Jordan, and then passed, on the same side 
of the plain, the low ‘‘ mountains of Gilboa,” we pro- 
ceed through the winding, aily passes which lead into 
the western province of the inheritance of Manasseh, 
and then find ourselves in Samaria, which is tho 
middle of the three divisions of Palestine, and tho 
‘chief city of which stood upon a hill, from which an 
extensive prospect is visible, the Mediterranean itself 
coming within view in the far west. The plains of 
Sharon, bordering on the sea-coast in this direction, are 
included in Samaria; while on the east, the valley of 
the Jordan, hero rapidly descending, and, beyond, tho 
rich table-lands of and Gilead, are contained 
init. But the most valuable and important portions 
of this province are found on the surface of the high- 
land country which rises from the side of the plain of 
Esdraelon, and over which we pass continuously in our 
direct progress, ‘‘ journeying still towards thesouth.” 
In the richly wooded heights and the luxuriant valleys, 
and in the wide-spreading and exuberantly produc- 
tive plains that lie between them, all of which we 
eontinually meet with as we advance, we find what 
inay be truly spoken of as the ‘fatness of Samaria.” 
Wo cannot, indeed, ascribe to it any of the grand, 
large-featured beauty which we have seen in Galilee : 
for example, none of the romantic gorges which there 
break down towards the sea-coast are found here in 
our descents towards the Sharon plains, or on the 
other side towards the continually deepening chasm 
along which, in its ever-winding channels, the Jordan 

urs itself. But in ite fertility and verdure, and in 
its soft, mellowed picturesqueness, Samaria far sur- 
passes Galilee; and hore, accordingly, we find the 
earliest settlements which were made in Palestine. 
The first tribes that migrated from the far east, and 
came, as Abraham did, in this direction, established 
themselves at once on this ground, which must have 
seemed to them eo desirable, not only on account of 
its exuberant productiveness, but also because of the 
protection that was furnished by the hilly barriers 
around it. For the same reasons, too, it was naturally 
claimed by the ruling tribes, Ephraim and Manaaseh, 
for their posterity. It perfectly realises the description 
of the land which it was promised the descendants of 
Joseph should inherit: the ‘‘ precious things of the 
earth, and tho fulness thereof” (Deut. xxxiii. 16], aro 
found in it. They are found not only on its central 
highlands, but, in even richer abundance, in the vast 
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asture-grounds and corn-fields lying close on ‘‘ the 

eep that coucheth beneath,” w make up the ‘‘ex- 
cellency of Sharon” (ver. 13]; and in an abundance 
not less profuse they are also found in those Gilead 
provinces on the east of Jordan which were comprised 
in the territory of Gad, and in part of that of Reuben. 
Shechem, the chief city of Samaria, was the capital of 
Palestine for more than 400 years; in Shiloh—now 
called Seilin, which Robinson [*‘ Bibl. Res.,” vol. it, 
pp. 269—276] discovered in one of the plains inclosed 
among ita central hills, and closely bordering on the 
main highway through the country [Judg. xxi. 19}— 
the tabernacle was set up; and again, after the division 
of the kingdom—which appears, in large measure, to 
have been caused by the establishment of the capital 
in a province far inferior in resources to itself—the 
revolted tribes placed their chief seat of government 
in the town which lies in the centre of this richest of 
the three provinces of Palestine. 

Still pursuing our course southwards, we now pass 
from Samaria into Judwa. As in the case of other 
divisions of the country, this province comprised a 
large extent of territory on the Mediterranean coast. 
In distinction from Sharon, out of which we into 
it along the main hi pusy,eaier from Egypt to 

ia, this part of Ju was known as the 
shéphélah (Deut. i. 7, authorised version, ‘‘the vale”); 
and, if less fertile than Sharon, it was broader and 
more extensive. Eastwards, too, this province of the 
country included the oases of the Jordan valley, which 
here opens out into wide plains, and is distingui 
by an almost tropical exuberance. As, again, that 
art of Reuben’s territory on the high table-land 
yond the Jordan which did not belong to Samaria, 
must bo reckoned in our estimate of the Judean terri- 
tory. There, also, it included arable and pasture- 
unds of large productiveness; but the middie high- 
and district of this part of Palestine, lying around 
the direct route through it, was, for the most part, 
barren and ungenial; and this is srengiye or by 
every observer as soon as he crosses the boundar 
line by which it is separated from Samaria [Drew's 
“* Scripture Lands, &c.,” p. 95]. 

The signs of cultivation and rural wealth, the fields 
and ens filled with abundant crops, by which the 
traveller had just before been on all sides surrounded, 
he now sees exchanged for a country which is bleak 
and rocky in its aspect, continuing in this 
almost uncha: until he reaches Jerusalem, on the 
east side of which, and as far as tho Jordan valley, 
the region truly called the ‘‘ wilderness of Judza”’ 
extends for, at least, thirty-five miles—in fact, as far 
as the south of the Sea. On the west of the 
main line from Jerusalem to Hebron, the country is 
richer, and it has occasionally an aspect not unlike 
that of the northern portion of Samaria, which 
becomes striking as Hebron is approached. In 
the nei urhood of this town, surrounded as it is 
by fields and vineyards, and in the corn and pasture- 
grounds that lie among the low, rounded hills beyond 
it, we pass through the richest portions of the high- 
land country of Judwa. For more than ten miles we 
are travelling over the estates of the only wealthy pro- 


prietors in the south of Palestine, until, at length, 
through numerous intricate and en ed passes, we 
descend into the moorlandg that on as far as 


the borders of the wilderness. 

Proceeding over these moorlands until we reach what 
may be called the shore line, where the wilderness 
gradually and gently flows in upon the pastures, we 
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at length arrive at Beer-sheba, the position of which 
is marked by the ruins of a considerable town built 
around the well which bore that memorable name. 
fies BggR-SHEBA.] Here we are at the southern 
of Palestine, and about 140 miles from Dan, 
where our survey was commenced. And now recalling 
the main features of the country, and collecting them 
into one view, we may represent them most conveniently 
in the very words of tho earliest description which has 
been given of it (Numb. xiii. 29]. We find “‘ the land 
of the south,” which is still ‘‘ dwelt in by the Amale- 
kites,” or Bedouin [see A-fALERITES]; “‘ the moun- 
tains” along the central district of tho country, with 
their “ Amorite,” or highland occupants [seo AMOR- 
ITE8]; and the ‘‘sea” plains, with the “side” (au- 
thorued version, ‘‘ooast”’) of Jordan, where the 
Canaanites, or ‘‘lowlanders” [see CANAANITES], aro 
still living. In this enumeration we have tho chief 
features of Palestine presented; and if to them we 
add such portions of tho widely extended, and for 
the most part fertile, country on the table-lands east 
of Jordan that were at various times contained in 
it, we seo that this territory, prepared as it was for 
the world’s representative people, does indeed contain 
the features of every country on the globo. ‘It has its 
counterpart in Greece, in Italy, in France, in England, 
as to what is the most peculiar to each; and so it is 
that tho Scriptures of the Old Testament aro intelli- 
gible (in those allusions to Nature with which they 
abound) to the test number of the dwellers on 
earth, and that the countries in which these allusions 
might not be understood, are as few as they could be” 
[Taylor’s ‘‘ Hebrew Poetry,” p. 82]. 
In view of the destination of Palestine to such great 
purpose, wo may well recognise the working of Divine 
thought in those processes of submergence and 
upheaval which the geologist sces in the conformation 
of the country, and which makeit, in his view also, ono 
of tho most remarkable regions of the world. None 
of the changes of which he takes account have occurred 
since that great convulsion, when the mountain chain 
which was thrown up from China to Asia Minor, 
sent off, at right angles to its course, the parallel 
ranges of Lebanon, of which that on the east prolongs 
iteelf in the highlands, over which we passed in 
our survey, and which, it will be remembered, are 
unbroken in the direction of the coast line, except 
where they are interrupted by the plain of Esdraelon. 
Since the convulsion in which this formation origi- 
nated, and which must have taken place long before 
the historic period, there have been no changes in the 
shape of Palestine, or in its aspect, except such as may 
be explained by tho action of the rains and of the 
atmosphere. No encroachment of the sea has percep- 
tibly affected the extent of the maritime plain, which 
lies underneath the central highlands, and which, from 
ite first openings in the north, furnishod amplo sites 
for the colonies established on it. But far more 
remarkable than this western depression, is that found 
in the cleft, or fissure, begigning on the south of Dan, 
and constantly deepening as i forward, which 
forms the course of the only river Palestine contains. 
The formation of this chasm must be attributed to tho 
agency of fire. The crater-like shapes of the Lake of 
Galilee, and of the Dead Sea; the hot peng, of 
Tiberias; tho allusions to earthquakes in the history 
of the country [1 Sam. xiv. 15; Amps i. 1; Zech. 
xiv. 5}, and, indeod, their recent occurrence (as in 
Tiberias, 1837), are held by most geologists to indicate 
decisively that by the action of plutonic force the peou- 


liar shape and depression of the Jordan valley were 
occasioned; and, indeed, traces have been found of the 
igneous rocks that were protrudod by the catastrophe 
which formed it (Robinson’s ‘Bibl. Res., vol. ii.;” 
Lynch’s ‘‘ Official Report,” &c., p. 94). 

Limestone, however, is the characteristic formation 
of Palestine, and this is everywhere found perforated, 
as in the large caverns which form one of the marked 
features of tho country (Stanley, ‘‘Sin, and Pul.,”’ chap. 
1i.), while the level strata in which it lies are helpful 
to the formation of those hill-side terraces on which 
much of its cultivation, pepeeeny, in the southern 
provinces, was dependent. no part did Palestine 
proper furnish any mineral treasures to tho Hebrews, 
nor were mining operations of any kind carried on by 
them. Of the ‘‘land promised” to them, it was in- 
deed said, that ‘ita stones were iron, and that out of 
ite hills they might dig brass;” tho ‘‘ chief things of 
the ancient mountains, and the precious things of the 
lasting hills,” were included in their ‘‘ covenanted” 
heritago [Dout. viii. 9; xxxiii. 15]; and, accordingly, 
those things are found within its limits. Coal, iron, 
and copper are said to abound in Lebanon [Elliott, 
ii, 257 ; Burckhardt, 27; Volney, i. 281; quoted by 
Kitto in ‘‘ Physical History of Palestine,” chap. iii. ; 
see MINES AND ALS, and authors there referred 
to]; but they are not found in any part of the country 
on which the Israclites actually entered, and which, as 
was before observed, was only part of the territory that 
had been promised to them. Tho iron and precious 
metals which are so often spoken of as having been 

ssessed by them in such large quantities, wore chiefly 
imported from Egypt, or from the colonies of the Pha- 
nicians. In exchange for them the Hebrews bartered the 
‘* precious things”’ which they gathered from the sur- 
face of their land—the ‘‘corn, and wine, and oil” which 
their strenuous industry and their skill in husban 
obtained for them in such abundance, and which, even 
now, in theimpovorished state of the country, oxcite the 
astonishment of every one who has visitedit. (Comp. 
Dr. Bowring’s ‘‘ Report on Syria,” pp. 9, 19, 29; Os- 
borne’s ‘‘ Palestine Past and Present,” cxxvi.; and 
especially four remarkable pepe by the Abbé Guénée 
in his ‘‘ Memoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions” 


(Paris, 1808), vol.i., pp. 142—246, entitled ‘ erches 
sur la Judée, considéréa pr nelpelemeat par rapport a 
la fertilité de son terroir.”) @ richness of the soil 


in large portions of tho northern and midland provinces, 
and in the neighbourhood of Hebron, on the south, 
and an assiduous use of the terrace cultivation to which, 
as above remarked, the stratification is so favourable, 
secured for the Hebrews abundant crops and the richest 
Vintages ; whilo the ‘‘ flocks which clothed their pas- 
tures’? even on the borders of the wilderness, their 
‘“‘fat kine,” their ‘‘ cattle upon a thousand hills,” all 
‘¢found their meat in due season,’’ and wero ‘ filled 
with good.” : 

But tho variety of the products of Palostinc was 
even more remarkable than their exuberance. This 
was the natural consequence of the singular variety 
of levels which we have remarked in the structure of 
the country, and which caused a corresponding variety 
of climate. ‘The Arabian poet’s observation that 
‘Lebanon beay winter on his head, spring on his 
shoulders, autumn on his bosom, while summer lies 
sleeping at his feet,’ is applicablo to the climate of 
Palestine generally ; for such is the diversity of levels 
in its Re roeauces that four regions are marked out 
by nature, strikingly distinguished by climate and 
vegetation, viz. : (ip gion of Ghor and el-Arabah, of 
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which the depression (befow the Mediterranean) is 1 to 
1,300 feet, and its mean temperature 70° to 68°; 
(2) maritime plains, having mean elevation | to 500 
eet, and mean temperature 63° to 60°; (3) table lands, 
with mean elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and mean 
temperature 63° to 60°; and (4) Lebanon, whose mean 
elevation is 4,000 to 10,000 feet, and mean tempe- 
rature 35°” [Petermann’s ‘‘ Physical Atlas,” p. 135]. 
Accordingly, ‘‘ we may here find the dato, the sugar- 
cane, the orange and citron, the banana, the olive, the 
Indian tamarind, with almost all the forest trees of 
Greece and Italy, and all the fruit trees of Europe.” 
Nor, in respect of variety, were its animal less re- 
markable t. its vegetable productions. ‘In no 
other district,” says Mr. Tristram, who is the latest 
and the most careful investigator into the zoology of 
the country, ‘‘ not even on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayah, are the typical fauna of so many distinct 
regions and zones brought into such close juxtaposi- 
tion. The bear of the snowy heights of Lebanon, the 
lle of the desert, may be hunted within two days’ 
journey of each other; sometimes even the ostrich 
approaches the southern border of the land; the 
wolf of the north and the leo of the tropics how] 
within hearing of the same bivouac; and while the 
falcons, the linnets, and buntings recall the familiar 
inhabitants of our English fields, the sparkling little 
sun-bird and the grackle of the glen introduce us at 
once to tho most brilliant types of bird-life of Asia and 
South Africa.” In ite fauna, as well as in its flora, 
Palestine has been justly designated as a ‘‘ sampler of 
the world, a museum country, many lands in one.” 
Then, ite facilities for commerce enabled its inhabitants 
to exchange their staple products for those of every 
other region; their position gave them the command 
of all the resources of the earth ; for the great lines of 
communication, both by sea and land, which connected 
the three parts of the ancient world, passed through 
it (Kurtz, ‘‘ History of Old Covenant,” vol. i., p. 
148]. When all these advantages in the position of 
the country, as well as its large resources, are borne in 
mind, we are pre for those remarkable testi- 
monies as to the immense population that formerly 
occupied it, and which may be found in the extensive 
ruins now covering its surface, as well as in the direct 
statements of its history. The remains of magnificent 
temples and colonnades, of vast theatres, of bridges 
and aqueducta, and of extensive cemeteries, may still 
be traced from Dan even to the very borders of the 
wilderness in the south [Drew’s ‘‘ Scripture Lands, 
&c.,” p. 22). Dr. Eli Smith (Robinson, ‘‘ Bib. Res.,” 
vol. ii, Appendix] gives the names of 446 places in 
ruins on the east of Jordan, and their populousness 
is significantly betokened by the remains of tho vast 


theatres found in each of the chief cities [Traill’s ‘‘ Jo- | recall 


eephus,” vol. i., p. xxxix.]. In the present impoverished 
condition of Palestine, blighted as it is by long years of 
misrule and of neglect, it probably does not contain 
more than 200,000 inhabitants; but, in its prosperous 
days, more than ten times that number were contained 
in it. And all observers agree in expressing their 
belief that, if the cruel oppression which has so long 
spoiled the country were lifted from it, its former 
prosperity might be soon restored. ‘‘ It is a question,”’ 
says Mr. Porter (than whom no one has a more inti- 
mate knowledge both of the condition of Palestine and 
of ita capabilities), ‘‘ whether the nations of Europe 
3 . are justified in leaving such a noble country 
to the unlimited control of such a set of wasteful, un- 
principled tyrants. . . . . Lot them make Syria 
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like Egypt, or like tho Danubian Provinces, with an 
hereditary ruler, and an army of its own under an en- 
lightened commander ; let them encourage the growth 
of. corn, of oil, of cotton, and of wheat; let them aid 
in the construction of roads and railways; let them 
foster commerce (for which it has such facilities, as 
we have seen), and it will soon become the garden 
of the Levant” [Porter's ‘Syria and Palestine,” 
. 528). 
Gus briet survey of Palestine justifies this expecta- 
tion, while, still more remarkably, it vindicates the 
statements which the Bible gives of its past con- 
dition, by the events that havo transpired in it. The 
Holy Land is in perfect correspondence with its 
inspired history; it is the fitting mould and frame- 
work of the memorable occurrences of which we read 
in the sacred pages. The ground, the climate, the aspect 
of the country, the levels and the configuration of its 
surface, its rivers and its coasts, its sky, its soil, ita 
temperature, the form and scale on which all these 
are fashioned; and then, again, its domestic usages, 
the fixed costume of its social life fon the Miss 
Rogers’ ‘‘ Domestic Life in Palestine ”’ }. these are 
now found to be the very things of which the text of 
the Bible history gives us the symbols and the repre- 
sentations. Asan example of this marked agreement 
between the narrative and the physical characteristics 
and relations of its framework, we may recall the con- 
trast above noticed between the northern and southern 
provinces of Palestine, and compare it with the 
record of the fortunes of Israel and Judah after the 
disruption. It might almost be said that any one, 
considering the nature of the two countries, their 
local relations and neighbourhood, the different influ- 
ences that were working on their respective occupants, 
might have predicted the general course of events 
given in the history in the ks of Kings, as each of 
them went on directly in its own path, and as they 
affected one another. And instances, not less remark- 
able, may be found in every page of those recent 
works which now give in coloured stereographioc 
views, rather than, as formerly, in surface pictures, 
the result of travel through Palestine, and of investi- 
ions carried on in it [see especially Porter's ‘‘ Hand- 
k to Syria and Palestine ;’”’ Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai and 
Palestine ;” Van de Velde’s ‘‘ Memoirs;” and Drew’s 
‘* Scripture Lands in Connection with their History”’). 
In these works we not only witness, we almost 
in, the life of Bible times and men: the vicissitudes 
of their climate, the changing aspects of their sky, 
the objects seen by them, the sounds they heard, are 
known to us. No one who has familiarised himself 
with the exact descriptions and the glowing ‘illustra- 
tions found in the works named above, can fail to 
“numerous examples in proof of these remarks. 
And, in each case, this vivid realisation of Scripture 
life has been effected by assuming the truth of the 
sacred record, and by reading it trustingly on the 
very scenes of the occurrences described in it. An 
‘“‘evidence of congruity"” has hence arisen. The 
sense of agreement and tonformity with facts has 
been so strongly felt, such an intense consciousness 
of the presence of truth has been awakened, that 
while a deeper insight into the meaning of the sacred 
writers has also been obtained, their historical vera- 


city, and the literal accuracy of their statements, have 


been so established, that the myth professor, or the 
‘‘ philosophical historian,” might as well attempt to 
vaporise the substantial facts around us, as to convert 
into the thin oxhalations of his theory the narratiy os 
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- eres which have been so illustrated and con- 
rm 

Similar remarks may also be made in respect of the 
predictions in which the Bible Ws of this country 
as it will be in the future. hatever may be our 
special interpretations of these prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, we must, at all events, acknowledge that great 
ee eerenyet re) cae one And when 
we consider its central position and its representative 
character, we must feel that with this qesrossion as to 
its future, the land itself is in wonderful accordance. 
Here also we have an “‘evidence of congruity,” the 
force of which may be estimated by connecting with 
it for a moment those prefigurative statements which 
cannot be made to agree with any other country in the 
world. In all other instances they would be pain- 
a unsuitable; so that, looking to the predictions 
of the Bible, as well as to its history, when it speaks 
to us of Palestine, we find an assurance that the men 
who wrote its were “holy men of God,” and 
oat who spake os they were moved by the Holy 


PALIMPSEST. In former ages, when writing 
materials were scarce, and in consequence very costly, 
it was custo to re-use the vellum on which boo 
had been written, when, in course of timo, the former 
writing had faded so as to be illegible, or if some new 
purpose were deemed of more importance: this was 
often treated as a point merely connected with pecu- 
niary profit. The vellum was washed s0 as to remove 
the traces of ink from the surface; it was then re- 
smoothed and pressed, so as to fit it for its new 
destination, Tho word ‘' palimpsest’’ originated from 
terms describing such processes (from wa\uy, '' again,” 

Yaw, ‘‘I scrape out,” ‘I wash out”); the same 
word had been used to denote any tablet re-prepared for 
writing. After the Mahometan conquest of Egypt, 
the supply of papyrus to othor countries was checked; 
and thus there was all the stronger inducement to 
use the vellum of existing books for new purposes. 
This was, no doubt, done very frequently when 
there was a greater sale for new books than for 
old. To such an extent had this practice become 
prevalent before the end of the seventh century, that 
it was deemed needful to prohibit, by the sixty-eighth 
canon of the Quini-Sextum Council (A.D. 692), in the 
case of copies of the Holy Scriptures, or of approved 
ecclesiastical writings, their being cut up or sold 
to the book-makers; an exception, however, was 
msde as to MSS. which had been rendered useless by 
moths, damp, &c. Hence it is clear that books in 
good condition had previously been destroyed for 


palimpsest purposes. ; 
If the Ris. of vellum caused the destruction of 
many precious volumes, on the other hand not a few 
Works have been recovered through their transmission 
aspalimpeests : thus they have come down to us buried 
under later writings; and if they had not been thus 
transmitted, we should probably not have possessed 
them at all. We have , however, to speak onl 
of such palimpesests as contain portions of the Gree 
Testament. ese are amongst the most precious and 
ancient documents that have ihe transmitted to us. 
Congx’ Ernrazmi (C). This MS., in the Biblio- 
théque at Paris (No. 9), contains some portions of the 
014 Testament and a t part of the New. It is, in 
fact. one of the very few uss. which poinally con- 
tained the whole of the New Testament. e ancient 
vriting belongs to the fifth century ; the later writing, 
108—Vot. UZ. 
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of the twelfth century, consists of some of the Greek 
works of 18 fag the Syrian : hence the MS, aaived 


the name by which it is known. In re- reparing 
vellum for palimpsest purposes, each leaf was re- 
manufactured separately: thus what ie found in any 


more recent book formed of these materials, is arran 
accidentally, merely as the leaves might happen to be 
taken; many leaves are lost, either from their not 
being wanted for making the new book, or from their 
not g in 8 sufficiently dew condition to be re- 
wrought. Of the New Testament of the Codex 
Ephraemi, there exist 145 leaves, comprising not 
quite two-thirds of the sacred text. The order of the 
books is the same as in the Codex Alexandrinus. 
Like most other ancient MSS., this was corrected by 
many hands; the first of these was probably in the 
sixth century. This corrector, so far as he interfered 
with the text, introduced readings of a more recent 
kind (such as ‘have been termed Constantinopolitan) 
than those of the original writer. The writing of 
this MS. runs across the page, instead of its being 
divided into columns; the letters are elegantly 
formed; the number of lines in a page is generally 
forty-one; the contractions are cach the same as in 
the Codex Alexandrinus; the vellum is thin, and of o 
pretty uniform texture. Wetstein was the first who 
attempted a collation of the ancient writing through- 
out; this he executed for Bentley, in 1716, who paid 
him £50 for the service. Tho results of this collation 
are given in Wetstein’s Greek Testament, 1751—2. 
Others examined tho MS. in particular places; but 
the labour of reading tho faint letters, often covered 
with parts of the later writing, was very great. In 
1834, the ancient writing was brought out by chemical 
processes; this has, however, stained the pages with 
yarious dingy colours. It is much to be regretted 
that the restoration was not more judicious, After 
this restoration, the MS. was read and transcribed by 
Tischendorf, who, in 1843, published the whole of the 
New Testament part in an edition, in which the text 
is given line for line and page for page. (The Old 
Testament fragments were similarly published by 
Tischendorf in 1845.) is was one of the most 
important contributions to critical study given forth 
in modern times: the same laborious and successful 
scholar has since accomplished much more in the same 
field. The text of this MS. has been recently pub- 
lished by the Rey. E. H. Hansell, with those of some 
of the other most ancient MSS. 

The specimen in the next page shows how the older 
and the later writing stand in the Codex Ephraemi. 
It may bo observed that the lines of the ancient 
writing are now by no means straight; this arises 
from the mode in which the vellum was re-prepared, 
in which process the material was often much twisted, 
and thus the vellum dried irregularly. This ancient 
writing had become very obscure, and sinco its chemi- 
cal restoration, the vellum is filled with stains of 
various colours, which might easily be mistaken for 
portions of letters. This oe is copied from that 

iven in Mr. Hansell’s ‘‘Novum Testamentum Griece 

ntiquissimorum Codicum Textus,” &c. (Oxford, 1864), 
which was made by Mr. Adam Pilinsky, under the 
superintendence of Br. Charles Daremberg. The small. 
° added above xacc, in the first line, peers to be the 
addition of the first corrector. In the fourth line tho 
fac-simile has wvperoo: it is probable that the stain in 
the vellum has made the last letter look like O instead 
of C. ‘Tischendorf has noticed this as an error in 
Pilinsky’s fac-simile ; he aleo says that in the seventh 
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lino he has traced or copied onea instead of oma. | little im 
This could only be ascertained by an examination of | changed by 
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the MS. itself. the position of the letters seems to 
show that Pilinsky must be right. 


PALIMPSEST. 


~~ —— 


rtance in itself; »- and «+ were often inter- 
copyists. or 

The following is the reading of theso seven lines in 
common typo [John iv. 51—53] :— 


ort *xaic avrov in. enxvuOero ovy THY wpay wap av 
Twy ev n KopWorepoy Ecxer. 

Ecrov ory aurw ort exGe¢ wpay eBdopyy. 
aurov o Tuperoc. 

Eyvw ovy 0 mnp avrov. ort exetvy Ty wpa ev 7 eLrey 
aurw o1¢ 0 wiog Gou 27, Kas Emiorevoev auTug Ka 
n onkia aurov OAN. 


At tho end of tho third line of the fac-simile, it 
appears that tho faint line over e is omitted which 
stands for the letter »: in tho sixth line, IU (Incor,) 
looka more like I0, 


Copex Dvsirvensis (Z). This palimpsest is in 
tho library of Trinity College, Dublin; it contains 
several portions of St. Matthow’s Gospel, apparently 
of the sixth century; the later writing 1s of the 
tenth century, or later. The lettors of Z are larger 
than is the case with some of the very ancient class; 
the lines run across the page. The original writing of 
this MS. was observed and copied by Dr. Barrett, in 
1787, who published the text in an engraved fac- 
simile edition in 1801, Tho yaluc of this MS. is very 

reat from the character of the text; and as Dr. 
Barrett's edition does not show whether in several of 
the pages tho part not given is defective or merely 
illegible without chemical restoration, Tregelles, in 
1853, obtained leave to restore the existing parts of 
the MS. by such chemicul processes as would not 
injure the vellum, which was already much stained. 
Some additional readings, a few of which aro iunpor- 
tant, wore thus ascertained. Mr. Hansell has given 
the toxt of these fragments in his Greek Testament, in 
parallel columns. 


Coptces QGUELPHERBYTANI (P and Q). Theso 
palimpsests are in the library of Wolfenbittel. P con- 
tains some portions of all the Four Gospels; Q has 
part of Luke and a few verses of John. P ap 
to belong to the sixth century; Q to the fifth. They 
were both read and odited by Knittel in 1762. The 
text of Q was also published by Tischendorf, in 1860, 
from his own examination of the MS. Both of these 
MSS. are written in two columns. 


CopEx Nirrtensis (R). This MS. is amongst the 
treasures in the British Museum brought from the 
Nitrian monasteries (17, 211). It was first noticed 
and described by the late Dr. Cureton: it contains 
parts of St. Luke's Gospel, written in letters in 
two columns, at eeree y in the sixth century. Tho 
text was cditoed by Tischendorf. Amongst tho Nitrian 
MSS. there is a small piece of St. John's Gospel (fifteen 
verses), & palimpsest which was used more than once 
for Syriac writing after the Greek had been erased. 


Copex TiscnEnDorrFit II. (Designated I by Tis- 
chendorf in his Greek ‘[estament—the a a 80 
termed before being places under N; Il in 5 
Greek Testament). These palimpsest fragments are now 
at St. Petersburg; ney, comets twenty-eight leaves 
of vellum, of which the later writing is Geieas, 
Some of the older writing in Greek belongs to the 
fifth century ; there are portions of the Four Gospels, 
of the Acts, and of 1 Corinthians and Titus. the 
fragments, except one, are written in two columns. 


agnce 


It i¢ a point of | Thev were all published by Tischerdorf in 1855. 


PALLU—PALM-TREE. 


Copex ZacynTH1vs (=). This MS. contains lar 
portions of the first eleven chapters of St. bakes 
Gospel: it was brought from the island of Zante by 
General Colin Macaulay in 1821, who presented it to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, to whoso 
library it belongs, The later writing is a lectionary 
from the Gospels; and under the Greek of about the 
thirteenth century Mr. Jowett observed older Greek 
letters. This fuct was communicated by Mr. Knolleke 
to several critics, and in consequence Tregolles pro- 
cured the loan of the MS., Basakoen tho New Testa- 
ment part of the older writing, and published it in 
1861. The New Testament fragments appcar to bo of 
the eighth century. Each fragment is surrounded by 
an extensive Grock catena : this appears to be the only 
penion of such a document in uncial letters known to 

extant. The readings of Z are remarkably valu- 
able: this MS. is the only known document contain- 
ing the same divisions as the Codex Vaticanus. 

Tischendorf has recently announced the discovery of 
n palimpsest of the greater part of the Acts, Epistles, 
and Revelation. He states that it belongs to the 
ninth century. 

Most palimpsest MSS. aro very difficult to read: 
many, however, on first seeing them, are surprised 
that the later scribo could havo been satisfied to write 
with such visible marks of formcr writing on tho 
vellum. The fact is, that the ink was so discharged 
that tho surface at first appeared new and uniform, 
and it 13 only as the red oxide is formed from the iron 
in the ink that the older writing begins to show itself 
again: thus a MS. has a very ditlerent appearance 
frum what it had when it was first re-written. 


PAL'LU, separated ; the second son of Reuben 
1 Chron. vy. 3], and head of a house in that tribe. In 
en. xlyi. 9 he is called ‘‘ Phallu.”’ 


PAL'LUITES, a family of the Reubenites, descended 
from Pallu [Numb. xxvi. 5). | 


PALMER-WORM. 01 (gazam), ‘‘ to cut or crop,” 


has been read in the Targum as a creeping locust, and 
in the Syriac as a locust without wings. [See Locust.] 
The English word ‘‘palmer-worm” may designate 
either a caterpillar which wanders like a palmer or 
pilgrim, or which travels in bands like pilgrims. Tho 
passage in Joel i. 4, to the effoct that what the 
palmer-worm had left the locust had eaten, seems 
to establish a distinction, which is also upheld in 
Joel ii, 25. The palmer-worm may in such o pas- 
sage moan the wingless locust, as succeeded by the 
winged insect ; but not necessarily so, since the locust 
is followed by the cankerworm and the caterpillar, 
which are not, if correctly rendered, other states of 
the same insect, although they may havo been other 
species. 

The Hebrews had two words for such larve or 
grubs as devoured grain or fruit, which aro generally 
translated ‘‘ worms” in the authorised version : as, for 
instance, the creature that bred in the manna [Exod. 
xvi. 20), that fed on the gourd Gronrd iv. 7], and 


vines, ra Deut. xxviii. 39}; and the grubs of 
Maat : apes f a beetle, which has been called by 


entomologists bruchus (the same word that is used by 
the translators in tho Septuagint and Vulgate for the 
Hebrew chdsil, or locust), are well known to be de- 
structive, each in its way, to n, pulse, figs [Amoe 
iy. 9], and dates, and even to the palm-nut and cocoa- 
nut, 
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PALM’-TREE. The palm-tree, or date-trce, con- 
stitutes to Europeans unquestionably the most charac- 
teristic vegetation of the East: this not so much on 
account of its beauty, as from the great difference 
which it presents in appearance to any European 
tree. It is, indecd, strictly speaking, not a treo 


at all, but a plant with longitudinal fibres, which 


attains the height and bearing of a tree. Tha accom- 
penying illustrations represent this trce in its wild 
state. 


The Wild Date Palm. 


The Hebrews appear to have been by no means 
insensiblo to the slim elegance of tho trunk, and the 
exceeding pracefulness of tho verdant fronds, which 
havo constituted palm-trees ‘‘ princesses of the yego- 
table world,” and ‘ banners of the climate.” 


“The princess of the sylvan race, 
When islanded amid tho level green, 
Or charming the wild desert with her grace, 
The only verdure of the sultry scene, 
Ever, with simplo majesty of mica 
No other growth of naturo can assume, 
She reigns! and most when in the eveniny sheen 
The stately column and the waving plume 
Shade the delicious lights that all around ilume.” 
[Lori Houghton. 


The palm-tree is described in the Scriptures as ‘‘up- 
right,” ‘‘ tall,” ‘‘shadowy,” and “flourishing” (Ps. 
xcli, 12; Song of Sol. vii. 7, 8; Jer. x. 5], and it 
was the symbol of victory [Rev. vii. 9]. ; 

It was also much estecmed as a fruit-bearing tree, 
The children of Israel pitched their camp at Elim 
(Numb. xxxiii. 9}, because there were not only 
twelve fountains of water, but aleo threescore and 
ten palm-trees, Tadmor, or Tamar, in the desert, 
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PALM-TREE—PAN. 


became Palmyra, or ‘the city of palms,” with the 
Greeks and Romans; and Jericho is alluded to in 
Scripture under the same Pee The finest and 
best -palm-trees in the Holy Tand 


aes indeed, 
about Jericho, En-gedi, and along the banks of the 
Jordan. 


Ras a 
The Date Palm (Phaniz Dactylifera), 


It was mainly, however, in connection with the order 
given [Ley. xxiii. 40] to take branches of palm-leaves 
to the Feast of Tabernacles, that the tree was espe- 
cially regarded by the Jews. According to Schwarz, 
the beanebes which have grown out from the body of 
the tree, the very year they are cut, alone constitute 
lawful palm-branches; for when they grow older the 
leaves spread apart, and are therefore useless for the 
ceremonial pu . Similar interesting associations 
with the plant havo been handed down to us as 
Christians, from the circumstance of poople having 
gone forth to meet the Saviour, on the occasion of his 
most eventful entry into Jerusalem, with branches of 
palms (John xii. 13). 

The palm-tree was considered emblematic of Judma 
by the Greeks and Romans, not so much probably 
because it was more abundant there than in other 
countries, but because it was part of the first eet 
where they met with it in proceeding southward. It 
was, however, undoubtedly more common in olden 
than in modern times. The palm-grove of Jericho is 
described as seven miles long: scarcely a tree remains 
in the present day. It is the same at En-gedi, known 
in carly times as Hazezon-tamar, “‘ the felling of palm- 
trees.” On Olivet, too, and Bethany, ‘‘ the house of 
dates,” there must have been plantations of palms, 
which have since disappeared. 6 mention of ‘‘ the 
city of palms,” of ‘‘ the felling of palms,” and of the 
re m-tree of Deborah at Bethol [Judg. iv. e as 8 

ell-known and solitary landmark — probably tho 


same spot as that called Baal-tamar in gece xx. 33, 
‘*the sanctuary of the ”—all indicate, however, 
that the palm-tree was , a8 now, the exception, and 
not the rule. Two or three in the gardens of Jerusalem, 
a few at Nablis, and a few on the plain of Eedraclon, 
comprise nearly all the instances of the palm in Central 
Palestine in our own times. It is, however, still found 
in abundance on the maritime plains of Philistia and 
Phoenicia ; and it was doubtless from the palm-groves 
which first met the Ox of the Western world in the 
neighbourhood of J and Beyrout, that the name 
of ‘‘ the land of date-trees”” was given to the latter. 
Pilgrims wore called ‘‘ palmers” by our forefathers, 
because they brought palm-branches with them from 
the Holy Land. Palm-trees are even found as far 
north as tho Gulf of Alexandretta, but it is in the 
same shape of dwarf trunks and ehagey branches in 
which they are met with in the wilderness to tho 
south, whero they become emphatically ‘‘the trees of 
the desert.” The great region of date-palma at tho 
preeent time is that of the lower Euphrates, where 
they constituto ies of upwa:ds of one hundred 
miles in extent, far surpassing anything that is seen 
on the Nile. 

PALM-TREBS, THe City oF; another namo for 
Jericho [Deut. xxxiv. 3; Judg. i. 16; int. 13; 2 Chron. 
Xxvili. 15]. Reland torent En-gedi was so called, 
but the first and last of the passages we have quoted 
are inconsistent with that opinion. [See JERICHO. ] 


PAL/SY. In tho New Testament this word always 
refers to thoso who were paralytic; and, indeed, 
‘* palsy” is only a shorter form of ‘ aeons Tho 
character of this affliction is too well understood to 


require an account of it. 


PALI, deliverance from the Lord. 1. The spy who 
represented the tribe of Benjamin [Numb. xiii. 9]. 2. 


Probably there was a town of this name, since Helez, 
one a ee heroes, is called ‘‘the Paltite” [2 Sam. 
Xxiii, 26], 


PALTTIEL, deliverance of God; the prince of the 
tribe of Issachar who assisted in dividing the land of 
Canaan [Numb. xxxiy. 26]. 


PAL'TITE, the uncertain designation of Heles, one 
of David’s heroes [2 Sam. xxiii. 26]. [See Patti (2).] 


PAMPHYU'IA, a province or region of Asia Minor. 
Its position was on the south coast, between Lycia, 
Cilicia, and Pisidia. St. Paul visited Perga, one 
its cities, on his way to Antioch of Pisidia. “Fema 
was formerly much more populous and much better 
cultivated than it now is; but it is still an in i 
region on account of its physical features, its na 
curiosities and productions, and its ruined cities. Sir 
Charles Fellows gives an instructive report of a jour- 
ney he made through Pamphylia (‘‘ Asia Minor and 
Lycia,” chap. vii.]. The coast surrounding its mag- 
nificent bay—the Gulf of Adalia—was surveyed by 
Captain Beaufort, who also made some investigations 
on tho main land [‘‘ Karamania,” &c.} 


_ PAN, a vessel of metal or of earthenware, some- 
times deep, and sometimes shallow, but generally used 
in culinary operations, as frying, baking, and boiling. 
No Jewish specimens have come down to our times, and 
we can only suppose that they corresponded with some 
of those used in ancient and modern Asia and t. 
Pans for wookine are several times referred to in the 
Old Testament (Lev. ii. 5; vi.21; vii. 9; Namb. xi. 8; 
1 Sam. ii. 14; 2 Sam. xiii. 9; 2 Chron. xxxv. 13} 


PANNAG—PAPER. 
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THE PAPYBUS GROWING. 


The altar of burnt offering was fitted with pans for the 
ashes [Exod. xxvii. 3]. The “iron pan” of Ezek. 
iv. 3 (margin, ‘‘or a flat plate, or slice”), was appa- 
rently a flat pan, or mere plate of iron, like the Scotch 
‘‘ girdle,” and used for baking, as in Ley. ii. 5. 


PANNAG, a word which our translators seem, on 
the whole, to have thought the name ofa place. It is 
very uncertain what is meant, but the general view 
is that it was an article of commerce with Tyre. 
Gesenius adopts the Jewish explanation, that ‘‘ pan- 
nag” was a kind of sweet pastry or cake; but First, 
after citing other interpretations, concludes by prefer- 
ming to treat it as the name of a place somewhere 
between Damascus and Baalbek. It is impossible for 
us to pretend to decide, but we regard it as somewhat 
remarkable that, as First observes, ‘‘ pannaga”” was 
the Sanscrit name of a fragrant wood used for medicinal 
aa ome ‘* Millet” is another explanation which has 

n suggested, but it is unlikely that so well-known 
an article should be called by eo strange a name. If 
‘*pannag” describes an article of commerce, wo may 
suppose the designation to be not a Hebrew one. 


PA’PER. This well-known and most important 
material is implied in tho authorised version of Isa. 
xix. 7, where we read of the ‘‘paper reeds by the 
brooks.” The only other place in our version where 
tho word occurs is in 2 John 12, ‘‘I would not write 
with paper and ink.” Tho meaning of the Hebrew 
word in Isa. xix. 7 is contested, and, indeed, is now 
usually taken to mean either grassy places upon the 
banks of the Nile, or green herbage fit for pasture. 
But with respect to St. John, there is no doubt that he 
refers to the paper which was named after the papyrus 


lant from which it was manufactured. It is very 
ifficult to say when the papyrus paper, or papyrus, as 
it is simply termed, was first used in writing; but,the 
invention is one of the highest antiquity, as is proved 
by tho specimens which Egypt has supplied. The 


The Papyrus Plant (Papyrus Nilotica). 


papyrus was a kind of bulrush ( bec 

in Hebrew gémé, and mentioned by Job (viii. 12] and 
Isaiah [xxxv. 7]. It was used for a great many pur- 
poses, even for boats (Isa. xviii. 2], and it form the 
material of the ark in which Moses was deposited 


papyrus Nilotica), called 
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[Exod. ii, 31. In his ““ Hebrew Concordance,” Taylor | 
says: ‘ This plant grow in moist places near tho Nile, 
and was four or five yards in height. Under the bark 
it consisted wholly of thin skins, which, being sepa- 
rated and spread out, were applied to various uses.’ 
The papyrus grows also on the glee of the stream. 
tian paper was formed of the skins in question, 
which were subjozted to pressure, and joined together 
in a peculiar manner. ‘The papyrus is mentioned by 
Theophrastus, Lucan, and Pliny, and was very exten- 
sively employed in the form of paper in the old world. 
The namo diblos, which came to be used by the Greeks 
as the word ‘‘ buok” is among us, properly describes 
the material of which paper was made. At present 
the papyrus plant is almost extinct in Egypt; but it 
is said, however, to be found at Damictta and in 
Judea, between Joppa and Cesarea. The use of 
papyrus was almost superseded by parchment, but 
subsequently paper made from tho pulp of vegetable 
accidental. The cognate Hebrow word %v'o (mdshdl), 
which is variously translated in the authorised ver- 
sion, has a somewhat oxtended meaning, and indicates | 
any kind of similitude, proverb, or figurativo saying. 
Similarly, parabolé, in the New Testament, is used not 
only of parables so called, but also as the equivalent 
of proverb (Luke iv. 23], a typical emblem [Heb. 
ix. 9; xi. 19]: and from the instances to be found in 
Matt. xv. 15; xxiv, 32; Mark iii. 23; Luke v. 36; 
xiv. 7, it is clear that the term was loosely and 
gencrally applied to various kinds of instructive 
similitudes or allegories. Tho English translators 
evidently so understood the term, for in John x. 6, 
wapoipia (paroimia), which is elsewhere translated 
‘‘proverb,” is rendered ‘‘parable.” The instances 
above referred to may perhaps be rather regarded 
as exceptional uses of the word, which is now ordi- 


fibro, similar to that now in uso, prevailed over all the 
East. Paper was made by tho Chinese in tho first 
century of tho Christian era, and it was adopted by the 
Mohammedans in the seventh century. In the Kast, 

per has beon made of silk as well as of cotton and 
inen; but down to the time of St. John, and later, 
only tho papyrus was goncrally known in Western 
Asia and the Roman empire. 


PA'PHOS, a celebrated town 1n the wost of Cyprus. 
It was visited by St. Paul and Barnabas, who preached 
there to Sergius Paulus, und in a miraculous manner 
resisted the Jewish sorcerer and false prophet Bar- 
jesus, or Elymas [Acts xiii. 6]. Paphos was especially 
famous for the popular and profligato worship of 
Venus, who had near it a well-known temple. The 
church founded at Paphos continued to flourish for a 
long time. Tho modern city is called Baffa, and retains 
some relics of ancient churches and other buildings, 
but the place is of no importance, and its harbour is 
choked up with sand. There appear to be still a few 
Greek Christians thero. 


PARABLE (xapaBods), parabolé, ‘a similitude,” 
from xapaBadd\uy, paraballein, ‘* to collate,” or ‘‘ com- 
pare” together). In the excellent and exhaustive 
discussion of the subject which forms the introduction 
to his work on the ‘‘ Parables,’’ Archbishop Trench 
very pertinently remarks on tho difficulty of supply- 
ing such a satisfactory definition of the parable as 
shall omit none of its distinctive features, and yet, at 
the same time, include nothing that is superfluous or 


narily ed erty in @ more restricted senso, and is 
distinguishable alike from the proverb, the myth, 
*ho gory, and the fable, A; « inatter of fact, 


PAPHOS—PARABLE. 


euch of theso forms of illustration and instraction 
is so intimately allied to that which succecds it, that 
it is but natural that the boundary lines which 
separate them should be somewhat indistinct, and tho 
shadings of difference become so fire as to leavo us 
occasionally in doubt as to which of any successive 
two a particular similitude belongs. ‘Thero sooms, 
however, little to object to in the line which Neander 
(‘* Life of Christ,” p. 112] and Trench [‘ Parables,” 
pp. 2—5] havo drawn between them, ‘‘ The mythic 
nurrative,” says the latter, ‘‘ presents iteclf not 
merely as tho vehicle of the truth, but as being itself 
the truth; while in the parable there is a perfect con- 
sciousness in all minds of the distinctness between 
form and essence, shell and kernel, the precious vessel 
and yet more precious wine which it contains.” In 
the alec again, ‘‘there is an interpenetration of 
the thing signifying and the thing signitiod, the quali- 
ties and propertics of the first being attributed to the 
last, and the two thus blended together, instead of 
being kept quite distinct, and placed side by side, as 
is the case in the parable.” John x. 1—16; xv. 1-8 
are instances in point. As regards tho distinction 
between the fable and the parable, we need only add 
to what has been said on tho articlo FAabte, that 
although members of tho inanimate or brute creation 
are equally admissible in both, as when Christ used 
the fig-tree or the lost sheep as the means of instruc- 
tion, yet in the fable things sets stated in regard 
to thom which cannot possibly be true, as when trees 
or beasts are introduced as thinking and acting like 
men; in the parable tho statements ulways correspond 
to the facts of nature, or the occurrences of civil and 
domestic life. Moreover, the peculiarity is observable 
in the Scripture parables, that they take a lofticr 
standpoint, are earnest and spiritual, and exclude all 
jesting and raillery. As to the interchangeablo use of 
the terms “‘ proverb” and ‘‘ parablo” in some of the 
Scriptures wo have referred to, it may be regarded, as 
Trench observes, as partly due to the circumstance of 
there being but one word in the Hebrew to signify 
both parablo and proverb, a circumstance which must 
have had considerable influence on persons accustomed 
to think in that language. Moreover, the proverb 
often assumes a parabolical form, and contains in itself 
a seedling of illustrations which might readily be de- 
veloped and oxtended into a parable. 

Instruction by parables has, no doubt, been in use 
from the earliest times. Instances in the Old Testa- 
ment will be readily recalled. Thus, we have tho 
touching parable of the poor man’s ewe-lamb, by 
which Nathan brought home to the conscienco of 
Dayid the humbling conviction of his t sins 
(2 Sam. xii. 1—14]; tho parable of the vineyard [Isa. 
vy. 1—7], by which God justified his judgment on 
Judah; the parable of the two eagles and the vine 
(Ezek. xvii. 1—10], in which are illustrated the chas- 
tisements inflicted on Jerusalem; and those of the lion's 
whelps, and tho wasted vine, in Ezek. xix., adapted to 
onforco similar lessons. A glance at cach of these 
will suffico to show how exquisitely adapted they were 
for the purpose intended, and with what fidolity they 
preserve those loftier characteristics which we have 
ascribed to the parables of Scripture. That‘ the 
poo was often used as the vehicle of instruction 

y the Jewish teachers, is a fact of which the old 
Rabbinical commentaries supply ample illustration. 
Indeed, some of them attained considerable celebrity 
among their er gh hep for their skilful conceptions 
in this respect. ‘This circumstance has led to an 
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attempt to disparage the parables of the Gospel, as if 
they had been borrowed from the Rabbis, and dressed 
up anew by our Lord for the audiences that gathered 
around him for instruction. But—not to mention the 
obvious inference, that if this had been the case, and 
Jesus had borrowed his discourses and parables from 
such a source, it would hardly have escaped the 
notice of the scribes and Pharisees in their anxiety to 
entrap him, nor would he have gained the marked 
admiration and oppieu which again and again he 
received—it is not difficult to prove that many of the 
Rabbinical parables, betweon which and the parables 
of Jesus Christ this similarity is alle to exist, are 
the productions of a subsequent age. Moreover, a vory 
slight comparison of the two will serve to reveal the 
superior beauty, truthful excellence, and dignified 
sentiment of the latter, and how in the parable, ag in 
all his teaching, Jesus taught ‘‘as one that 
authority, and not as the scribes.” Not the least 
striking feature about them is thoir perfect natural- 
ness, both as-to the similitudes employed and their 
admirable adaptation to the circumstances under 
which they were delivered. They camo forth as 
streams from a full fountain, without offort or pro- 
ration, just as occasion offered, sometimes as part of 
ist's set instruction, as in Matt. xiii., xxv.; some- 
times in the midst of his conversation with his disci- 
les or others, as in Matt. xx. 1—16; xxi, 28—44; 
ae xiv. 16—2+4; sometimes they were callod forth 
by a casual question, as was the case with tho beauti- 
ful parablo of tho unmerciful servant [Matt. xviii. 
23 —34), elicited by Peter’s question, ‘‘ low oft shall 
my brother ein against mo, and I forgive him? till 
seven times; ” and that of the good Samaritan [Luke 
x. 30—37], intended as a roply to the lawyer's ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who is my neighbour?” 

Considerable embarrassment and difficulty has some- 
times been occasioned by the remarkable statement 
in Matt, xiii. 13—14, in which Jesus Christ, to the in- 
quiry of his disciples, ‘‘ Why speakost thou unto them 
in parables?” replics that ho did 80, ‘‘ because they 
seeing seo not, and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand:” ard that in tho multitudes gathered 
around him was fulfilled the pee of Isaiah, ‘‘ By 
hearing ye shall hear, and not understand; and 
seeing yo shall sce, and shall not perceive: for this 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and their cars are dull 
of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest at 
any timo they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and I should heal 
them.” The same thought is expressed still more 
pointedly in Mark iv. 11, 12, and in Luke vil. 9, 10; 
so that it is impossiblo to evade the conclusion that 
teaching by parables had, for at least ono of its 
objects, a penal purpose; aud the veiling of Divine 
truth beneath symbols and similitudos, such as Christ 
used, instead of declaring it openly and plainly in all 
its significance, was in sumo sense o punishment for 
unbelief. It was not that, by an exercise of his 
omnipotence beforchand, God bound up tho hearts of 
the ple in obduracy and blindness, or that ho was 
unwilling for them to hear, and learn, and savingly 
undorstand heavenly things; but that, in all this, 
there was the literal fulfilment of that rule in tho 
Divine procedure which prescribes that ‘‘to him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath” (Matt. xiii. 12]. Where 
light has been abused, less light is bestowed. This 
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was the case with the greut multitude of the unbe- 
lieving Jews who listened to the Lord. Truth was 
veiled, and but partially revealed to such as, through 
their own fault, were destined to remain in darkneas. 
They were unworthy or untit to receive the truth, 
and therefore, in its perfect and full-orbed brightnese, 
it was overshadowed or withdrawn. In feuth: from 
the very nature of the parable, this would be the re- 
sult, for, as Neander well observes, ‘the parables 
serve to veil as well as to reveal; and they did the 
one or the other, according to tho moral dispositions 
of those who heard them.” It was a mode of instruc- 
tion admirably adapted to spur the truth-seeker to 
profounder thought, and to impress on the memory of 
the hearer the truths which the parable was intended 
to illustrate. ‘'Thero is a natural delight which the 
mind has in this manner of teaching, appealing as it 


had | does, not to the understanding only, but to the feel- 


ings, to the imagination, and, in short, to the whole 

man ; calling, as it does, the whole man, with all his 
powers and faculties, into pleasurable activity; and 
things learned with delight are those which are longest 
remembered. Hud the Lord spoken naked spiritual 
truth, how many of his words, partly from his hearers’ 
lack of interest in them, partly from their Jack of in- 
sight, would have passed away from their hearts 
and memories, leaving scarcely a trace behind them P 
But being impartod to them in this form, under some 
lively image, in some short and perhaps seemingly 
paradoxical sentence, or in somo brief but interesting 
parrative, they awakoned attention, excited inquiry ; 
and even if the truth did not at the moment, re Be 
help of the illustration used, find an entrance into the 
mind, yet the words must thus often have fixed them- 
selyes in thoir memories and remained by thom .. . 
like the money of another country, unavailable it 
might be for present use, of which they knew not the 
value, only dimly knew that they had a value, but 
which yet were ready for their use, when they reached 
that land, and were naturalised in it” [Trench ‘On 
the Parables,” pp. 19, 20). 


The peculiar c teristics of the first three Is 
are vividly presented to us in tho parables which they 
contain. Tho fourth Gospel contains no parable 


properly so called, though, as Neander has remarked, 
the illustration of the shepherd and the sheep has all 
the essential features of the parablo—the rolation of 
souls to Christ is compared with that of sheep to tho 
shepherd; and the selt-soeking teacher, who offers 
himself on his own authority and for a bad purpose, 
asa guide of men, is likened to a thief, who does not 
enter tho sheuptold by the door, but climbs over the 
wall. Nevertheless, this illustration, as already ob- 
served, falls rather under the class of Scripture alle- 
arables, and leaves the fact unqualified 
eculiar to the synoptical Gospels. 

Many reasons ma; ie conjectured for this. Written 
at o dato so much later than the other Gospels, and 

therefore whon thoy must have obtained an oxtended 

circulation, St. John’s Gospel assumes the parables to 

be already known. Moroover, the parable is adapted 

for instruction of a more elementary character than 

that conveyed by the fourth Gospel; while, above 

j all, we must remember, in this connection, tho entirely 
different object with which that Gospel was written, 

and the peculiarly reflective and spiritual features 

which pervade it from first to last. St. Mark’s Gospel 

contains but four parables—the sower, the seed grow- 

ing secretly (only found in this Gospel), the mustard- 

seed, and the wicked husbandmen. It is in the Gospels 


gories than 
that the parable is 
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of St. Matthew and St. Luke that tho rich storehouse 
of parabolic instruction will be found. And here it 
may be observed that, alike in the parables recorded 
and in the phraseology with which they are introduced, 
the distinctive characteristics of these Gospels are pre- 
served. In the parables of St. Matthew it is the 
mystery of ‘‘the kingdom” which is mainly un- 
folded, and the character of the King. With but two 
or three exceptions, it is ‘‘the kingdom” which is 
formally declared to be symbolised by the parabolic 
illustrations here collected; and this, in truth, is their 
burden throughout. Even where the same ble, 
or one almost identical with it, is fqund in both 
Gospels, the form in each is characteristic, as may be 
seen by a comparison of Matt. xxii. 2 and Luke xiv. 
16. In St. Luke, instead of the phrase which prevails 
in St. Matthew, ‘the kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto,” we have ‘‘a certain man” [Luke x. 30; xii. 
6; xiv. 16; xv. 4, 8, 11, &c.]; while to the same 
evangelist we are indebted for the beautiful and ex- 
pressive parables of the good Samaritan and the 

rodigal son, and those also of chap. xvi., which are 
ound neither in Matthew nor in Mark. 

It would be impossible here to enter at length into 
so wide a question as that of parabolic interpretation. 
Divines in all ages have held diverse language on the 
subject; some of them erring, perhaps, on the side of 
too great caution, and thereby losing much of the 
instruction which the Holy Ghost esigned us to 
receive from the parables; and others of them, again, 
rushing into tho opposite extreme, and determined, 
with persevering ingenuity, to discover something 
which shall answer to the minutest and most subsidiary 

rts of the representation. It is the wisdom of the 

ristian student to avoid both extremes. Mean- 
while, it may be observed, as a general rule, that every 
parable has some one single truth which it is the object 
of the parable to illustrate and bring to the light 
beyond and before all others, and the first aim of the 
interpreter will be to discover and seize upon this, and 
then to group such other truths as may be sug; 
around it, so as not to overshadow and thrust it out of 
sight, but rather to intensify its force, and make it 
more vivid and prominent. When we reflect whose 
words and g are embodied in the Gospel 
pernbles) we shall well believe that there will be em- 
raced in them a profundity of thought and purpose 
euch as we can hardly expect at once to discover and 
bring up; at the same time we shall be on our 
lest we fall into an irreverent and too dogmatio spirit 
of interpretation, which would engraft its own arbi- 
trary fancies on Divine word, and put forth its 
ela cate as ‘‘the hei of a se 
© following is the list of our Lord’s bles 
adopted by Asohtaskoa Trench :— Leas 


1, The sower (Matt. xiii. 3—8, 18—23; Mark iv. 3—8, 14— 
20; Luke viii. 5-8, 11—15}. 

2. The tares [Matt. xiii. 24—30, 

3. The mustard-seed [ Matt, xiii, 31,32; Mark iv. 30—32; 


Luke xiii. 18, 19]. 
: are xiii, 20—21}. 


4. The leaven (Matt. xiii. 83 
5. Tho hid treasure [Matt. xiii. 44), 


6. The merchantman seeking goodly pearls (Matt. xiii. 


45, 46). 

7. The not cast into the sea (Matt, xiii, 47—50), 
a ae bette Soria Men (Matt. xviii. 23-357, 
. The urers e vineyard [Matt. xx. 1—16]. 

10. The two sons { Matt. xxi. 2 as od 

11, The wicked husbandmen (Matt xxi. 33, 34; Mark xii, 

12 Tisai ‘Ling’ 
. The of the king's son [Matt xxii. 1-14]. 

18. The ten virgins (Matt, xxv, 1—13). l 


| 
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14. The talents [Matt. xxv. agp 

15. The seed | tp secretly [Mark iv. 26—29]. 
16. The two dobiors | Luke vii. 41—43). 

17. The good pemarten (aes x. 25—37}. 

18. The Biss in neod [Luke ai. 5—8]. 

19. The rich fool { Luke xii, 16—21). 

20. The barren fig-tree [ Luke xiii. 6—9]. 

uke xiv. 15—24 


To this list some authors would add several other 
portions of Christ's teaching, such as the illustration 
of the wise and foolish builders [Matt. vii. 24—27], the 
creditor and debtors (Luke vii. 41—47], &c. 


PAR’ADISE. This word is of Persian origin, and 
was adopted by the Greeks. It properly signifies 
a park, or pleasure ground. It came to be applied to 
Eden, as the garden of pure and holy pleasure in 
which our first parents were placed, and subsequently 
was adopted as a name for the world of happincss 
hereafter—either the heavenly state, or the world of 
disembodied spirits, in which the souls of the just 
spend the interval between death and the resurrection 
in cloudless joy and happiness [Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. 
xii. 4; Rey. ii. 7]. The question relating to the sito 
of the original pene has been already investigated 
[oe EpEN], and there docs not appear to be any real 

ifficulty as to the use of the term in the New Testa- 
ment. t uso can only be ascertained by reference 
to Jewish authorities, compared with the carliest Chris- 
tian writers. Curiosity and superstition hare done 
much to give definiteness and minute particularity to 
paradise; but, in its earliest and purest use, it appears 
etnply to denote the place of future rest. ([Suicer, 
‘‘ Thesaurus.’ } 


PA'RAH, in the Hebrew called hap-parah, or the 
parah, that is, ‘‘ the heifer,” or ‘‘ place of heifers ;” one 
of the towns in the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23}. 
Van de Velde enters it among the which hare 
been identified, thus: ‘‘ Perhaps identical with a site of 
ruins called Farah, near the Junction of Wady Farsh 
with Wady Tuwar and Wady es-Selim. Buckingham 
speaks of a village called Farah ; this is an error which 

obinson observed [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” i. 439]; but tho 
latter did not notico the ruins of that name. wero 
Visited by Krafft (Ritter, xvi. 529]" (‘‘ Memoir,” 338]. 
Farah is six miles in o direct line north-east of Jeru- 
salem, and about the like distance west of Jericho. 
(Sepp's ‘‘ Jerusalem,”’ ii. 18.] 


PA'RAN, or Et-rparan. The word Paran is 
thought to mean either ‘‘abounding in foliage,” or 
‘* abounding in caverns" [so Gesenius}. Fiirst adopts 
the latter supposition; but, as in the case of many 
very ancient proper names, it must be regarded as 
doubtful. We read in Genesis xxi. 21, that Ishmael 
‘dwelt in the wilderness of Paran: and his mother 
took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” The first 
mention of El-paran (‘‘ the oak of Paran”’) is in Gen. 
xiv. 6, and this, like other clearly points to 
the wilderness south of Judah, but to what portion of 
it is disputed. The following illustration represents 
the } ity generally considered to be identical with 
Paran. © Israelites entered it after leaving Sinai 
(Numb. x. 12], and doubtless continued in it for a long 
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a See aa 
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PARAN, 


riod [Numb. xii. 16; xiii. 3, 26]. Hither David 

led from Saul [1 Sam. xxv, 1, 4]. In Solomon's 
reign, Hadad the Edomite took shelter here [1 Kings 
xi. 18]. Tho name would appear to havo included a 
great part of tho extensive rt forming tho north- 
cast division of the Sinaitic peninsula, as generally 
employed, although some passages [as Deut. 1. 1] seem 
to indicate that a place or small district was so called. 
It is not improbable that there was such a place as 
Paran, or El-paran, which gave its name to the adja- 
cent wilderness: this, however, is only conjecture, and 
we hayo nothing better to offer. 


PaRAN, Mount, is mentioned in Deut. xxxiii. 2, and 
Hab. iii. 3; but whether it means the hilly portions of 
Kod wilderness of Paran, or a single mountain, is un- 

nown,. 


PAR'BAR, an obscure word, apparently denoting 
some place connected with the Temple [1 Chron. xxv. 
18]. Gesenius thinks it means ‘a suburb;” but 
First regards it as equivalent to the Persian Farwar, 
‘*an open summer-house.” 


PARCHMENT, a well-known writing material, 
consisting of prepared skins, deriving its name from 
Pergamus, where it is said to have been invented. 
The word occurs as tho namo of documents written 
upon parchment in 2 Tim. iv. 13, Skins of animals 
were prepared for receiving inscriptions from ao very 
carly ériod in Egypt, and most likely in Judea and 
other Eastern countries. Ancient MSS. upon theso aro 
common: some being upon soft leather, and others 
upon what we call parchment or vellum. The skins 
thus employed wero not merely thoso of the sheep and 


the calf, but those of other animals. 
PAR'DON. Tho forgiveness of sins, of which this 
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word is the equivalent, is described in the Bible under 
such varied phraseology, and so many similitudes, that 
it is hardly necessary to quote them here, or allude to 
them in detail, The testimony of Scripture is uniform 
in ascribing the pardon of the guilty to the grace and 
love of God, in and through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
It is granted freely [Isa. xliii. 25], readily fNeh. 
ix. 17; Ps. Ixxxvi. 5], and abundantly (Isa. lv. 7; 
Rom. v. 20] to all who confess thoir sins with a truo 
repentance [Acts ii. 38; 1 John i. 9], and sincerely 
believe in Christ the Son of God [Acts x. 43]. The 
completeness of God’s pardon is vividly illustrated 
not only by direct and emphatic statements, but also 
by striking analogies, like those, for example, in Isa. 
xliii, 25; xhliv. 22; Micah vii. 19; Rom. iv. 8; Heb. 
x. 17, or by tho beautiful picture of reconciliation em- 
bodied in the parable of the prodigal son [Luke xv. 
20—24]. Tho blessing of on is necessarily in- 
cluded in tho justification of the believer; and for a 
more formal exposition of the ground of pardon, and 
its connection with the atoning work and mediatorial 
intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ, we may refer the 
reader to the article on that subject. [See JUsTIFICA- 
TION. ] 

PAR'LOUR, strictly speaking, a room for conver- 
sation; but tho word is now used in a less restricted 
sense. The ‘inner parlours,” mentioned in 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11, were the rooms elsowhere very frequently 
termed ‘‘ chambers;’’ and were, in fact, the more 
private apartments. The “parlour,” in 1 Sam. ix. 22, 
is evidently the dinmg-room; but the Hebrew term 
is likewise not seldom rendered ‘‘ chambers.” The 
‘¢ parlour,” in Judg. iii. 23—25, is what is more usually 
called an ‘Supper room.” The phraso ‘‘ summer par- 
lour,” in ver. 20, describes the same kind of room, 


with the additional information that it was cooling or 
refreshing [ver. 24]; #0 that it was an upper room for 
the private use of the prince, and probably shel-ered 
from tho sun whilo froely ventilated. [See Housg, 
Urrer Room. ] 


PARMASIITA, o word of Persian origin, porhaps 
m2aning strong-fisted ; a son of IIaman, tho Jows’ 
cnemy, slain in Shushan [Esth. ix. 10). 


PARMENAS, ono of the seven so-called ‘‘ deacons.” 
Nothing furthor is known respocting him (Acts vi. 5}. 


PAR'NACH, meaning unknown; the father of Eliza- 
phan, princo of Zebulun, who assisted Joshua and Bleazar 
in dividing the land of Canaan (Nuunb, xxxiy. 25). 


PAROSH, a flea. The children of Parosh, to the 
number of 2,172, appear among these who first went 
up out of tho capuvity [Ezra 1. 3} and Purosh is 
rockoned with those whoso sons had iarried strange 
‘Wives Sree x. 25]. Ono of the sons of Varosh assisted 
in building the wall of Jurusalem [Neh. iii, 25]. 
Parosh is among those who sealed tho covenant with 
Nehomiah [Neh. x. 14]. In Ezra viii, 3, the namo is 
written ‘* Pharosh.” 


PARSIIANDA’THA, tho Fersian nemo of tho firs!- 
named of the sons of Haman, slain by 
tho Jows in Shushan (Esth. ix. 7]. 
Gesonius says, ‘‘Tho form savours of 
tho Chaldoo, and denotes ganberrete 
of the law; ’ but it was moro probably 
a namo of Porsian origin inflected in 
the Chaldee manner — perhaps ‘ given 
forth to light.’” On the other hand, 
First says it may represent an auciont 
Persian form, ‘‘ Frashnadata,” which ho 
explains, ‘‘ given by prayer.” 


PARTHIANS. It is by no means 
impossible that this word primarily 
donotes a peoplo residing near the 
Phrath or Euphrates. The country in- 
habited by the Parthians, or Parthia, is 
thus summarily described by Mr, Arrow- 
smith:—‘‘]’arthia was bounded on the 
north by Ilyrcania, on tho east by 
Ariana, on the south by Carmania and 
Persis, and on tho west by Media; it 
contained about 86,400 square miles, 
and corresponded with the western half 
of tho modern province of Khorasan. 
It was in general an excoolingly desert 
and arid country, being considered, as a wholo, by 
far tho most barren of all tho Persian provinces; 
indcod, the greater part of it is nothing but an im- 
mense desert, containing hardly any traces of vegota- 
tion, but consisting of a crackling crust of dry earth, 
covered with salino efflorescence, glistening and baking 
in the rays of a fierco sun, and betraying to the tra- 
vellor’s eyo one wide scono of silont desolation. Tho 
Parthians wero an athletic and a warlike people, and 


wero reckoned tho most expert horsemen and archers | ap 


in the world; they derived great celobrity from their 
peculiar custom of discharging their arrows while re- 
trouting at full speed, which is said to have rendered 
their flight moro formidable than their attack. They 
were much addicted to intoxication and other gross 
vices, some of which were even sanctioned by their 
laws. Their chief city was situated in the northern 
art of tho country, and was called Iocatompylon” 
hundred-gated), ‘from the number of gates opening 
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to tho roads which lod to it from all parts of Persia; it 
was the scat of their govornment, and the original 
residence of their kings, and is now called Damghan” 
[‘‘Anc. and Mod. Geog.,” p. 534]. Parthia was at 
one timo an independent kingdom.([for a list of its 
kings, and othor details of its history, soa ‘‘ Arsaci- 
darum Imp., sive Tog. Parth. Hist.,” by J. Foy 
Vaillant, tom. i.]; but previously to this it was sub- 
ject to tho Porsian empire, and at a still earlier 
riod been subject to other powers. Theo Parthian 
ingdom resisted tho Roman arms, but at last made 
peace with them, and was eventually absorbed once 
moro into the l’ersian dominion, of which it still forms 
a part. There is no doubt that some portions of 
Parthia wero occupied by a large population, and they 
have left numerous relics which show that they were 
skilled in architecture and other arta, Tho Parthian 
coins bear Groek inscriptions, excopt such as wero 
issued by the Romans; but it appears, from their 
being called Scythians, that the Parthians were ar- 
ginally allied to the Tartar race. They aro only 
mentioned onco in the New Testamont [Acts ii. 9]. 


; eaten ws Tho pt sis in 1 Sam. ated 
unting a partri in the mountains, is iarly 
characteristic of tho partridges of siilest oot: which 


Tho Common Partridge (Perdis Cinerea). 


thero are two spocios, Telrao petrosus and 7’, saxatilis, 
which are mostly to bo met with running among tho 
fallon rocks at the foot of a mountain or cliff, and do 
not maeeily tako tho wing; not at all ‘‘in upland 
brushwood,”. as some commentators have explained 
the passage. ‘That is the character of tho francolin, 
and of othor partridges rare in Judea. 

But tho allusion in Jer. xvii. 11 to the partridge 
which ‘‘sitteth on eggs and hatchoth them not,” 

rs to apply to the desert purtridges ( 

alchata and P. arenaria) which live in flooks, and lay 
thoir oggs in the sand, to be hatched by tho sun (but 
sit on thom at night), and that in such num 
that it is difficult to ride over a placo which they have 
4 ge for ei gee Ae eg without % 
ing their eggs. 6 passago has, howover, been 
as alluding to tho liability of tho nest of the common 
partridges (Perdiz cinerea) to be trodden under foot, 
or robbed by carnivorous animals, Thoro is no reason 


PARUAH—PASSOVER. 


ty suppose that the Hebrow word xp (kdré) meant 
“bustards,” for not having a hinder too they were 
considered unclean, 


PARU'AH, flourishing ; father of Jehoshaphat, one 
of Solomon's princes, who provided month by month 
for the royal table. Ie was stationed in the country 
of Iesachar (1 Kings iv. 17]. 

_ PARVA'IM, a word of doubtful origin and mean- 
ing, but found in 2 Chron. iii, 6, as tho namo of a 


ee Cte 


country from which Solomon procured gold for the 
Temple. The ancient versions shed no light upon this 
wie and differ as to its meaning. It has beon com- 


pared with Uphaz, in Dan. x.5; but this doos not help 

,. Sepharvaim is probably the same word [2 Kings 
xv. 31], with tho prefixed syllable se, of which a rea- 
sonable explanation can bo given. [Sce SEPHARVALM. ] 
Some have identified it with Sephar (Gen. x. 30], in 
which they follow the Syriac translation and Chaldeo 
Targum of the placo where that name occurs; nor is it 
by any means‘an improbablo conjecture that Sephar, 
Parvaim, and Sepharvaim are closely related, if not 
identical. 

Pa’'SACH, cleaving, or, as some think, ‘‘born at 
the Passover,’’ that is, Paschal; the first named of the 
cons of Japhlet, of the tribe of Asher [1 Chron. vii. 


PAS-DAM’MIM, the end, or border of blvol ; a namo 
which most likely has an historical referonco, and 
which is certainly only another form of Ephes-dammiin 

seo Epres-DAMMIM]; it is found in 1 Chron, xi. 13, 
in the account of Dayvid’s heroes. 


PASE’AH, lame, or, as some think, ‘* Paschal,’’ or 
born at Passover. 1. Son of Eshton. His namo 
occurs among somo apparently disconnected genca- 
logies [1 Chron. iv. 12]. 2. Head of a family of 
Nethinims who returned from tho captivity [Ezra ii. 
‘eh 3. Father of Jehoiada, who helped to repair tho 
old gate of Jerusalem [Neh. iii. 6]. 


PASH'UR, redeuse (so First). 1. Son of Immor the 
priest (or of the “course” of Immar) (1 Chron, xxiv. 1-4], 
chief governor of tho Templo, and a poraccutor of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Prodicting his miserable condition 
when Jerusalem was takon, Uod gave him, through 
Jeremiah, the name Magor-missabib (‘fear round 
about”) (Jer. xx. 1—6]. 2. A priest, son of Malchiah 

or of the ‘‘ course” of Nalchijab) (seo 1 Chron. xxiv. 9]. 
was sent by King Zedekiah to Joremiah to inquire 
of the Lord [Jor. xxi. 1]; and afterwards was one of 
those who advised that the prophet should bo put to 
death for discouraging the people [xxxviii. 1—6]. A 
ndson of his, Adaiah, returnod from tho captivity 
1 Chron. ix. 12). Six members of a family of Pashur 
married strange wives [Ezra x. 22]. 3. Father of 
Gedaliah, one of Cetebiah 4 princes (Jer. xxxvili. 17). 
4. 3 priest who signed Nehemiah’s covenant [Neh. 
x. J}. 

PASSAGE, o word which sometimes has a local 
application. ‘*The of the children of Isracl,” 
in Josh, xxii. 11, is the placo where tho Israclites 
passed over the Jordan. ‘‘Tho passages of Jordan,” 
in Judg. tii. 5, 6, are the fords of tho Jordan south of 
the Sea of Tiberias. ‘‘ Tho passage of Michmash,”’ or 
* the passago,” in 1 Sam. xiii. 23; xiv. 4, clearly refers 
to a pass or rocky defile in that locality, and most 
likely the samo as that alluded to by Isaiah (x. 29]. 
Jeremiah mentions ‘‘ passages ” in connection wit 


just named remarks, ‘the notion is as 
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Bashan (xxii. 20], and subsequently with Babylon 
[li. a2} in the first of those two places the cathe 


possibly uses Abarim aos ao proper name. Se 
ABARIM. } ati : v 

PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. [Seo Rep Sea, Pas- 
SAGE OF.] 


PASSION, This word is only found onco in tho 
authorised version in tho singular number [Acts 
i, 3), and is oquivalent to ‘‘ suffering.” 

PASS'OVER (Leb. noe, pasach, * to pass over"’), the 
principal of the threo great annual festivals of tho 
Jews, so called in remembrance of the occasion on 
which it was instituted. While the firstborn of 
all the Egyptians were destroyed, the Lord ‘' passod 
over”’ tho houses of the Israclites (Exod. xii. 13]. 
It was also called ‘‘ the feast of unleavoned bread”’ 
(Exod. xxiii. 15; Mark xiv. 1; Acts xii. 3], on ac- 
count of tho express command that, duving the con- 
tinuance of the celebration, no leavened bread should 
be eaten, or evon retained in the household [Exod. xii. 
15]. In course of time, the name was transferred 
from the festival itself to the lamb that was slain in 
connection with its observance. Hence the expres- 
sions ‘‘ to eat tho passover’’ (Mark xiv. 12—14] and 
‘* sacrificing the passover ” [1 Cor. y. 7]. 

Tho torm ‘‘feast” was applied to this and other 
annual colebrations of tho Israelites from a period 
coeval with their institution [Lev. xxiii. 2]; and inas- 
much as the occasion of them had, with one exception, 
something of joyousness about it, and was designed 
either, as the passover, to commemorate a signal and 
glorious event in the nation’s history, or, as in tho 
case of the feasts of Pentecost and Tabernacles, was 
designed to bo a scason of grateful thanksgiving to 
God for the fruits of the earth and the revelation of 
his will, tho word is not inappropriately applied 
Leper Deut. xvi. 11]. But we must guard against 
attaching too socular an idea to the word when thus 
usod, for in that case we should fall fur short, as Pro- 
fossor Fairbairn observes [‘‘ Typology,” ii. 402], of a 
correct appreciation of the true nature and design of 
tho passover, and tho other annual festive celebrations. 
The Scripture term most “pee mee employed to desig- 
nate them is literally and accurately rendered in the 
authorised version ‘‘assemblies”—#.e., holy convoca- 
tions [Ley. xxiii. 2, 4, 37], stated solemnities, seasons 
of social and public worship. Hence, as the author 
undless as it 
1g derogatory to the character of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, which has been so zealously espoused and propa- 

ted by many divines on tho Continent—viz., that the 
Towa hestiv wero chiefly of a political and economic 
character, and that pe met togethcr upon them, 
not for such gravo and ungenial work aos hearing 
sermons, and taking part in strictly religious exer- 
ciscs, but rather for good cheer, neighbourly intor- 
course, and purposes of commerce. It was, no doubt, 
one of the t poche of the ter solemnities, which 
roquired the attendance of the peoplo at the sacred 
tent, that tho oncness of the nation might be main- 
tained and cemented togethor, by statedly congregating 
in ono place, and, with ono soul, taking part in tho 
same religious services. But that ononess was pri- 
marily and chiefly a religious, and not merely o 
political ono; the people were not merely to imeot us 
among themselves, but with Jehovah, and to present 
themselves before him as ono body ; the mecting was, 
in i's own nature, a binding of themselves in follow- 


wy 
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ship with Jehovah: eo that it was not politics and 
commerce that had here to do, but the soul of tho 
Mosaio dispensation, the foundation of the religious 
and political existonce of Israel, the covenant with 
Jchovah. To keop tho people's consciousness alive to 
this, to revive, strengthen, and perpetuate it, nothing 
could be so well adapted as meetings such as that 
under consideration ” [Babr, ‘“* Symbolik,” quoted by 
Fairbairn, ‘‘Typ.,” ii. 403]. : 
The Passover was the first in order of time of the 
both in the date of its appointment 
and in the season of its observance. An amplo and de- 
tailed account of its institution is supplied in Exod. 
xii., xiii, where also will be found a record of tho 
special circumstances by which its observance was to 
be accompanied. When Pharaoh had filled up the 
measuro of his sins, and God had determined, by tho 
infliction of one last and terrible blow, to breok down 
the prido of his heart, and ensure tho departure of the 
Israelites from tho land of their long and oppressive 
bondage, ho announced his purpose to Moses, and 
enjoined him to assemble the elders of the congrega- 
tion, and give them minute and definite instructions 
for the guidance of the people (Exod. xii. 3, 21]. Tho 
object of these instructions had reference not only to 
the preparations requisite to facilitato their speedy do- 
parture, but first, and chiefly, to secure a devout and 
thankful recognition of the Divine hand in their de- 
liverance, as displayed in the miraculous destruction 
of the firstborn of tho Egyptians, and their own equally 
miraculous preservation. To impress this vividly and 
permanently on the minds of the Israelites, a special 
observance was necessary. On the appointed day, the 
tenth of the month Abib, or Nisan (hence ied as 
the beginning of the sacred or ecclesiastical year [see 
YeEaR]), the head of every household was commanded 
to select and sct apart a lamb or a kid, which was to be 
free from blemish, and a male of tho first year. If 
the family was small, it was permittedéthat two fami- 
lies might join together in the celebration. On tho 
fourteenth day, towards the evening (literally, ‘ be- 
tween tho two evenings”) [Exod. xi. 6 (margin); 
compare Deut. xvi. 6, ‘‘at even, at the going down 
of the sun"), the lamb was to be alain, and the blood 
to bo immediately sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop 
‘‘on the side-posts and the upper epee | eee ” of the 
dwelling, as the token of an Israelite abode. ‘And 
when,” said the Lord, ‘‘I sce the blood, I will pass 
over you, and the plague shall not be upon you to 
destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt” (Exod. 
xii. 13]. Meanwhile, the carcase of the lamb was to 
be roasted entire, the most positive injunctions for- 
bidding it to be disjointed, or boiled, or eaten raw. In 
these prohibitions many Biblical writers see a special 
reference, by way of contrast, to the superstitious 
customs of the heathen, and a design to check any 
tendency in the Israelites either to believe in them or 
to imitate them. The raw flesh and palpitating limbs 
were used in some of the Egyptian sacrifices, and it 
was customary for heathen priests to preserve and 
search tho entrails of their victims, under tho pretence 
of divination. In short, the whole ceremonial of tho 
passover appears to have been so adjusted as to con- 
stitute a standing protest against the idolatries of 
Egypt Independently, however, of this, it is not 
cult to trace in the Divine appointments a speci 
fitness to the circumstances of the Israelites at the 
time. The only additional food itted was un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs. Whe animal was to 
be eaten by the household standing, with girded loins, 


annual festivals, 


feet not merely sandalled, but shod as for a journey, 
‘and with 6 in hand, in the attitude of travellers 
| in hasto to set forth. If any of the food remained till 
the morning unconsumed, it was to be burnt in the fire. 
|In anticipation, moreover, of the ae oho of tho 
‘ celebration, it was enjoined, under the severest penal- 
ties, that for seven days no leaven or leavened bread 
should be permitted in the dwellings of the 
| [Iexod, xii. 15]; also that on the first and seventh days 
'of the festival there should be absolute cessation of 
‘ordinary labour, nnd an assembly of the congregation 
| for solemn worship [ver. 16]. Participation in the 
| passover festival was forbidden to the uncircumcised, 
and also to tho foreigner and hired servant (ver. 45]. 
No portion of the passover lamb could bo carried out 
of tho house [ver. 46], and special injunctions were 
laid on tho people to seizo the opportunity of the 
| annual recurrence of the ceremony for instructing their 
children in its origin and purpose, and thus to keep up 
| the tual remembrance of the wonderful manner 
in which tho Lord had delivered them from their cruel 
bondage [vs. 26, 27]. 

Everything was dono as God commanded, and after 
tho exodus tho passoyer was solemnly established os 
one of tho great festivals of the nation, and, as such. 
Baba in the ceremonial law [Ley. xxiii. 4—8), 
and duly observed by the Jews down to the very close 
of their national history. It is needful, however, to 
bear in mind the distinction between the first and 
subsequent modes of celebration, since special circum- 
stances existed in the former which had no place in 
the latter—such, for example, as the girded garments 
and the shod fcet, and possibly, also, the sprinkling 
with blood of tho door-posts. On the other hand, 
many things wero afterwards included in the ceie- 
monial, of which we find no trace in tho first appoint- 
ment. Among them may be mentioned the slaying of 
tho passover lamb at the tabernacle or Temple, instead 
of in their own dwellings [Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6]; the 
sprinkling of the blood on the altar [2 Chron. xxx. 
1]; the offering of the sheaf of firstfruits [ Lev. xxiii. 
10—14}; and the sacrifice on each of the seven days of 
tho festival, in addition to tho ordinary victims, for a 
sin-offering, of a goat, and, for a burnt-offering, two 
bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs, with special accom- 
panying meat and drink oseanes emp: Xxviii. 16— 

,2t). It was further provid at if, from special 
‘circumstances, such as coremonial uncleanness, or 
their distance from the holy place, persons wero pre- 
vented observing the passoyer at the appointed times, 
they might keep it on the corre nding day of tho 
second month {Numb. ix. 10, ity. These may be 
| yegarded as the essentials of the annual celebration ; 
‘but from a survey of the numerous passages in Scrip- 
, ture in which the passover is referred to directly or 
_ incidentally, it is endent that many customs grew up 
in connection with it, which had no existence at an 
_eatlier period, nor were included in the Divine ap- 
‘pointment, just as, in the contrary direction, somo 
parts of the original institution were laid aside or less 
stringently observed. Among these additions may be 
Mentioned the uso of wino Pike Xxil. 17, 20); of 
‘sauce with the bitter herbs (John xiii. 26]; the ser- 
_ Vice of praise, or the Hallel, which consisted of 
several J’salms [cxiii—cxviii.]; and—at least, under 


1: th 


‘ tho Romans, for thero is no evidenco whether it was an 

| old Hebrew custom, or not—the liberation of a criminal 
named by the people [Matt. xxvii. 15, &c.]. 

The narrative in Josh. y. would appear to warrant 

: the inference that there must have been a lengthened 
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intermission in the observance of the Passover during 
the sojourn in the. wilderness, unless the prohibition 
against the eating of it by the uncircumcised had been 
relaxed. As a matter of fact, but one celebration— 
that named in Numb. ix. 5, the first anniversary of its 
institution—is mentioned in Scripture between the 
exodus and the entrance into Canaan (Josh. v. 10]. 


From time we must assume that the divine ordi- 
nance was faithfully observed, except, perhaps, at a 
later period, when the degeneracy of the times and 


the idolatry of priests and people occasionally led to 
interruptions, At such periods, one of the first results 
ofa return to the old ways of truth and eta was 
a public celebration of this great national festival, on 
even @ grander scale than usual. One such instance 
was that in the reign of Hezekiah, when advantage 
was taken of the provision for persons suffering under 
ceremonial uncleanness, or being at a distance from 
Jerusalem, and the Passover was celebrated in the 
second month, the festival being kept up fourteen 
days te ne xxx.]. A similar instance is that re- 
corded in connection with the reformation in Josiah’s 
reign (2 Chron. xxxyv.]. Not to allude more par- 
ticularly to the incidental notices of the passover in 
the historical portions of the New T -stament, we may 
remark that J peop hus refers to this celebration several 
times in his works, and from him we learn that, in 
his time, a paschal society consisted of, at least, ten 
persons to one lamb, sometimes of ag many as 
twenty [‘* Wars,” vi. 9, 3]. He informs us also that 
the sacrifices were slain from the ninth hour to tho 
eleventh, and adds that tho number of lambs sacri- 
ficed by the priest on the occasion to which he refers, 
was taken, for the purpose of ascertaining, by a rough 
fen puaton, the actual population of the city during 
the festival [idid.}. It is affirmed, however, as a fact, 
that far more than ten partook of one lamb under 
certain circumstances, because, as in the Lord’s 
Supper, it was accounted sufficient to taste. 

_ It would answer no useful purpose to enter here 
into a lengthened account of the controversy raised 
by the question, whether the last meal of which our 
geet partook with his disciples before his betrayal and 
inxion, was really tho passover feast; and if 60, 
how this fact can be reconciled with the statement of 
the Evangelist, that the Jews declined to enter the 


judgment-hall of Pilate, on the day following, lest | peop 


they should be unfit, through ceremonial defilement, 
2 weare te in the celebration [John xviii. Ai 
ient been written on this subject to fill 
volumes, but without any very definite result. Ad- 
vanced rationalists in Germany—that prolific school 
of modern scepticism—have not scrupled to make the 
seeming discrepancy a reason for repudiating tho 
though even here, as in other cases, they are 

not agreed among themselves. Some reject the fourth 
Gospel ; others, again, hold by St. John, and repu- 
diate the synoptical histories. Among orthodox critics 
there is also a wide divergenco of opinion, and men of 
undoubted eminence scholarship aro ranked in 
irreconcilable antagonism of opinion on tho question. 
Neander, with others, maintains that the last supper 
was held, not on the 14th Nisan, but on the 13th; and 
that the day on which Christ was crucified was the 
eve of the passover, and that his words in Matt. 
xxvi, 18 may be read thus: ‘‘My time for leaving 
the world is at hand, and therefore I will celebrate 
ver to-day with my disciples in anticipa- 

tion.” Olshausen, tn loco, supposes that John wrote 
for Greeks, who did not, as the Jews, compute 
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the beginning of the day at sunset; and, there- 
fore, the 14th Niean could just as well be called 
Hy the day bofore the passover,” as it could also, after 
six o’clock in the evening, be called ‘‘ tho first day of 
the feast.” Alford, on John xviii. 28, quotes an in- 
nious attempt to solve tho chronological difficulty by 
r. Wratislaw, in which it is suggested that the Jews 
considered tho 14th Nisan to commence at threo p.m. 
on Thursday, and to end on Good Friday at sunset, 
thus extending the day to its utmost possible limit. 
The foundation for this is made to rest on the two 
evenings, or ‘‘s between the evenings,” men- 
tioned in Exod. xii. 6 [Wratislaw, ‘‘Sermons and 
Dissertations,” pp. 168—175]. But, in reference to 
this view, Alford observes that, after all, this solution 
leaves us, as to essentials, where wo were before, and 
he adds a salutary caution ogainst rashly assuming 
discrepuncies between the Evangelists, where compu- 
tations of time may havo been so vague and various. 
The truth is, it is easier to array objections against 
every successive attempt to removo the difficulty, than 
it is to discover a way of doing it that will satisfy 
all the conditions of the question; and the reader 
may well coincide with Tholuck’s remark, that sinco 
the discovery at any timo of a new archeological fact 
might turn the proof either to the right or to tho 
left, one thereforo acts best in regarding the entire 
discussion as purely one of antiquarian importance. 
In tracing out the spiritual significance of the pass- 
over, wo stand, happily, on sure ground. Its primary 
W: was, no doubt, a commemorative one, and 
oreo to remind the Jows, to the latest generation 
of tho ante-Messianic period, of tho blended acts of 
ent and mercy which signalised tho last night 


ju 
of their sojourn in Egypt. The day of the exodus has 


been aptly called the birthday of Israel as a nation; 
ond how momentous were the events which it wit- 
nessed, and how solemn and sacred the associations 
which ever clustered around it, will be readily percep- 
tible when, apart from the ver celobration, wo 
recall tho numvrous allusions to it which are to bo 
found in the pages of Scripture. But the passover 
was not only a memorial and commemoration of the 
past: it was also a type of the future, and pointed 
not indistinctly to the Messiah, and the doliveranco 
from a worse een Egyptian bondago of his believing 
le. It is impossible for language more preciecly 

to set this forth than that of St. Paul: ‘‘ Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us” {1 Cor. y. 7]. So posi- 
tive a reference carries us back at once to the original 
institution and annual colebration of the festival, and 
enables us to sco in it a bright prefiguration of tho 
Redeemer as the Lamb of God Crohn i. 29; 1 Peter 
i, 19], without blemish and without spot, whose blood 
was shed for us, and being sprinkled, so to speak, upon 
us, separates us from the ungodly, and delivers us from 
their condemnation. Attempts have been mado to 
prove that the paschal lamb was not a true expiatory 
sacrifice, or offering of atonement; but in vain. No 
doubt, other typical significances were included in tho 
rite, but no sacrifice could be more obenely substitu- 
tionary. The blood of the victim sprinkled on tho 
door- was the express condition of preservation 
and deliverance. To this allusion is made in Heb. 
xii. 24; 1 Peter i. 2. The idea of thankfulness and 
pez is not hetety, ey silat polls in the type a 
e antitype they blend in perfect harmony. ¢ is 

a true pilertes ee we also fecd on him oy faith, and 
after a spiritual and heavenly manner. For a more 
detailed exposition of these typical correspondences, 


oot 


wo must rofer to the various works extant on tho 
subject of typology. 

To the presont day the Jews profess to commemorate 
the ver, but from the time of their dispersion the 
celebration has been stripped of tho solomnity and 
circumstance with which it was surrounded under the 
Old Testament dispensation. The sacrifice has ceased, 
and of the pilgrims who flock to Jcrusalem at the 

aschal season, tho greater number aro not Hebrews, 
nor are tho objocts of their visit to tho holy city 
identical. ‘‘ But the name of the paschal foast, in tho 
largest proportion of Christendom, is still, unaltered, 
the name of the greatest Christian holiday. The 
paschal lamb, in deed and in worl, is bocome to us 
symbolical of the most sacred of all events. . . . The 
most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion is, in 
its outward form, a rolic of tho paschal supper, 
accompanied by hymn and thankegiving, in the upper 
chamber of a Jewish houschold.” In tho appondix to 
his ‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,’’ Dean Stanley 

ives an interesting account of tho celebration of tho 
Samaritan passover on Gorizim, which ho himself 
witnessed during his last tour in the Holy Land. In 
this case the Samaritan community, from what causo 
was not ascertained, had anticipated tho fourteenth of 
the month by two days. The whole Samaritan com- 
munity were encamped in tents. At the time of the 
solemnity, the mon wero gathered together on a level 
space, and with them the priest, and six youths in 
sacred costume, and with naked feet. The recitation 
of sundry hymns and prayers commenced tho pro- 
ceedings, during which six sheep wero driven up to 
tho side of the youths, who wore stationcd near a 
long trough dug in the ground. As the sun nearod 
the horizon, the recitations became more yehement, 
and the whole history of the exodus, from tho begin- 
ning of tho plagues of Egypt, was rapidly, almost 
furiously, chanted. Tho instant that the sotting sun 
touched the western ridge which ororbange the plain 
of Sharon, tho youths drew forth their long, bright 
knives, and when the reciters reached the words, 
‘‘and the whole assembly of tho congrogation shall 
kill it in the evening,” tho sheep wero thrown on their 
backs, and the flashing knives rapidly drawn across 
their throats. The young men dipped their fingers in 
the blood, and a small spot was marked on the foro- 
heads and noses of the children. Thon all kissed each 
other in tho Oriental fashion. Tho sheop were then 
fleeced and roasted in a holo which had been dug on 
the mountain sido, the animals being spitted on Eee 
poles. At the expiration of five hours or more, the 
entire malo community gathered round tho oyon, 
and, on tho covering being removed, the sheep were 
dragon forth, the outline of their forms being still 
visible, wrapped in mats, hurried to tho place at which 
they had been sacrificed, and laid out between two files 
of the Samaritans. ‘To the sucred costumo proviously 
worn were now added shocs and staves, with a rope 
tied round tho waist [Exod. xii. 11]. After further 
recitations, they sat down to eat. In such haste 
[ver. - was tho feast conducted, that in ten minutes 
It was all gono but a fow remnants. The latter wero 
rary: in the mats and consumed in a huge fire. 
{eanwhile, the ground was scarched in overy direction 
for stray fragments of bone and flesh, which were cast 
into the fire (Exod. xii. 10, 46]. By the early morn- 
ing the whole community hud descended from the 
mountain, and occupied their usual habitations in the 
town [Deut. xvi. 7]. 
the Jewish Church,” pp. 519—624.) 
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The institution of the passover, and tho exodus for 
which it was the solemn preparation, have beon promi- 
nently relied upon by advanced rationalists to disproto 
tho historical truth of tho Ken tatengne tan» on tho 

und that so t a preparation, an @ provision 
one great a Seti of lecibe as would be required 
for the passover celebration, were impossible under tho 
circumstances described. This is @ question, how- 
over, which rathor pertains to tho general controversy 
as to the authenticity and veracity of the Penta- 
teuch; and therefore to the various articles | 
on that subject, and to tho works of Havernick and 
others who have treated of these objections, we refer 
the reader for further information. 


PAT'ARA, a city on tho const of Lycia, in Asia 
Minor, onco famous for its Temple of Apollo, and an 
oracle which was in high repute. The ruins have 
been visited and described by several modern tra- 
vollers. Captain Beaufort says the placo still retains 
its ancient namo, and many traces of its former 
grandeur. Ho mentions a theatre, a small temple, 
the town walls, and many tombs with Greek and 
Latin inscriptions. The harbour, he says, is choked 
up, and tho town uninhabited [‘‘ Karumania"’). Sir 
Charles Fellows speaks of the ruins, and says, “The 
city has been extensive, but the buildings are for the 
most part constructed of fragments of earlier ages, 
when symmetry of form was better understood; no 
building of the carly Greek age remains entire” 
(‘‘ Travels and Researches in Asia Minor’’}. Classical 
allusions to Patara arc numerous (Lloyd, ‘‘ Diction- 
arium Historicum,” &c.]. St. Paul landed at Patars, 
but mado no stay [Acts xxi. 1. 2]. There was o 
Christian church here from an early period. Eudemus 
the bishop attended the Council of Nice in A.D. 325; 
Eudemius is among the subscribers to tho Council of 
Constantinople in A.D. 381; and Cyrinus appears in 
the list of tho Council of Chalcedon in a.p. 451 
[Allen’s ‘‘ Dead Sea,” &c., vol. i.]. 


PATH’ROS, and in the plural PaTurusim. This 
name is said to mean ‘that which is meridional,” or 
towards tho south: if so, it is Egyptian. In Gen. 
x. 14, Pathrusim ap among the descendants of 
Mizraim. Ezekiel speaks of the land of Pathros as an 
Egyptian province [xxix. 14], and foretells its desols- 
tion, in company with Noph, Zoan, No, &c. [xxx. 14]. 
With these indications the allusions of Jcremiah coin- 
cide: the country of Pathros is a part of Egypt, and 
so important a part as to be specially singled out 
fairs 1, 15]. On the other hand, Isaiah distingui 

tween Egypt aud Pathros (xi. 11], perhaps with 
reference to some difference of administration. If the 
critics are right in adopting the marginal rendering of 
Ezek. xxix. 14, and aadocstandinesvathies to be the 
land of the birth of the Egyptian people, Pathms 
must be a very ancient designation, as suggested by 
its mention indirectly in Gen. x. 14. Various pro- 
posed oxplanations are given by Bochart [‘‘ Phalcg.,” 
1v. 27], who concludes that Pathros was the Thebaid. 
We may add that the explanation of the name and its 
preciso application are both uncortain, and that wo 
can only affirm that part of Egypt is roferred to. - 


PATH’RUSIM. [See Patiro3.]} 
PAT'MOS, tho name of a small, rocky island, lying 
to the south-west of Samos, from which it is not far 


distant. It is therefore in the Egean Sea. Pliny 


['' Lecturos on the History of | describes it as being thirty miles in circumference. 


Bochart supposed the namo to bo Shemitic, and, like 


PATRIAROH. 
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PATMO08. (¥EOM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH.) 


the Siar Betmo, to signify o terebinth tree. This 
is doubtful. The only place in Scripture where Patmos 
is mentioned is Rey. i. 9—‘‘I John, who also am 
your brother, and companion in tribulation, and in the 
kingdom and patience of Josus Christ, was in the 
island that is called Patmos, for tho word of God, and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Tho connection in 
which this interesting record stands, shows that the 
inspired writer received the revelations of this book in 
the isle of Patmos. This circumstance has invested 
this small island with exceptional interest; and not 
only has it been for ages occupied by a colony of 
monks, but it has been much visited by travellers. 
Tho island is not so large as Pliny says, and looks liko 
a rocky mountain ridge rigag out of tho sea. A few 
little spota can be cultivated, but these produce wine, 
walnuts, barley, maize, &c. The island has a good 
harbour, near which is 2 small town. As might bo 
expected, the people profess to show the cave whero 
St. John saw his visions, It is a very ancient tra- 
dition that the apostle was banished hither by com- 
mand of Domitian. 


PA’'TRIARCH, properly, the head or founder of o 
family, and, in tho New Testament, employed with 
reference to the sons of Jacob, to Abraham, and to 
David (Acts ii. 29; vii. 8, 9; Heb. vii. 4). Tho 
ordinary term for patriarch, among the Jews, is simply 
the word ‘‘ father,” or, in tho plural, ‘‘heads of the 
fathors” (Josh. xiv. 1], or something similar. In 
modorn times, tho term ‘‘ patriarchs,” when applied to 
the progenitors of families and races mentioned in the 
Scriptures, is usually restricted to those who lived before 


the exodus. The antediluvian patriarchs aro the series 
from Adam to Noah; tho post-diluvian patriarchs are 
those from Noah to Jacob. The patriarchs, by way of 
pre-eminence, aro either the twolve sons of Jacob alone, 
or in connection with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
atriarchal period, as it is styled, extends from Adam 
Jacob, but very little is known of it until tho time 

of Abraham. From tho fuct that government was 
then, at least in many cases, in tho hands of the heads 
of families, who were not responsible to any national 
authority, such a form of government is called patri- 
archal, So t was the power of a patriarch in tho 
family which he had founded, that it oxtended to 
cupeione of life and death [Gen. xxxviii. 24], and to 
the arming of followers for warlike oxpeditions [Gen. 
xiy. 13—16]. Thore were cases, however, in which 
the younger members of the peers hal family acted 
without and against tho will of thoir head [Gen. xxxiy. 
25—30]. On the death of the founder of a family, his 
sons inherited like dignity in their respective house- 
holds, and in this way clans and tribes were multiplied 
under their proper chiefs. The nearest approach to 
the patriarchal conatitution seems to be exemplificd 
among various tribes of Arabs; but it is to bo 
observed that, over and above the ae nerity, of tho 
true natural patriarch of a family, they have the here- 
ditary dignity of chief ruler, a circumstance which 
distinguishes them from the nomadic patriarchal tribes 
or families mentioned in the Bible. This fact seoms 
to be forgotten by those who delight to confer on 
Abraham the titlo of a Bedouin sheik. Abraham 
and the other patriarchs wero chiefs, rulera, and 
priests in and over their families, but their dignity 
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only bore a limited resemblance to the modern sheik 
of an Arab tribe, Many other points might be con- 
sidered in connection with the patriarchs, but some 
of these are touched upon under the heads to which 
they properly belong in this work; reference ma 

also be profitably made to the publications of whic 

we give the titles, and to others of like character. 
{Herzog’s ‘‘Realoncykl.,” art, Patriarchen ; Winer’s 
** Realwért.,” art. Patriarchen; J. H. Heidogger, 
‘“‘De Patriarchis;” Drew's ‘‘ Scripture Lands, &e., 
chap. i.; Garbett’s ‘‘ Div. Plan of Rey.,” lect. iv.] 


PATROBAS, a Christian at Rome to whom St. 
Paul sent salutations [Rom. xvi. 14). 


PAU, or PAT, bleating; a name applied to one of 
the cities of Edom, in the list of Edomite rulers (Gen. 
xxxvi. 39; 1 Chron. i. 60). Hadar, or Hadad, who 
reigned there, sooms to haye boon the last king of the 
series. Nothing whatever is known of the city, 
beyond tho simple fact recorded in the two texts re- 
ferrod to; but itis worth observing that tho Sepitiagint 
calls tho place Phogor, that is, Peor; and also, that 
none of the ancient versions contain the form Pai. 
The proper pronunciation of this name is in two syl- 
lables, /4-a. In his translation of the T 8 on 
the Pentateuch, Mr. Etheridge writes the namo ‘ Pau” 
and ‘‘ Pahu,” 

PAUL, the latest appointed, but most illustrious of 
the apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ, He received 
his apostleship direct from God himself, without the 
intervention of any human instruments, in contradis- 


tinction to Matthias, who received his commission T. 


from God through the intervention of the apostolic 
company and by the casting of lots, The other eleven 
were selected and appointed by Christ during his own 
ministry. St. Paul, the latest of the apostles, ‘‘as one 
born out of due time,” was thus placed on at least an 
equal Soe wn the most favoured of the apostolic 
company, Thoir appointments came direct from Christ 
during his humiliation; his direct from Christ after his 
oxaltation. St. Paul himself makes emphatic reference 
to this fuct, and in the introductory sentences of his 
letters to tho Corinthians, the Ephesians, the Colossians, 
and to Timothy, he styles himself ‘‘ an apostle by the 
will of God.” In his letter to the Galatians, among 
whom his authority was especially liable to be called into 

uestion, from his opposition to their Judaising ten- 

encies, he is still more specific: ‘‘ Paul, an apostle, not 
of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God 
tho Fathor, who raised him from the dead.” As regards 
his apostleship, he was thus placed on the same footing 
with others, while it pleased God to make him person- 
ally pre-eminent over the others. The abundance of 
his labours, the vigour of his genius, the force of his 
character, the doctrines of free grace of which he was 
made the peculiar exponent, his distinctive position 
ag the apostle of the Gentiles, and the large portion 
contributed by him to the canon of the New Testament 
Scripturos—thirteen or fourteen out of the twenty-one 
apostolic epistles, according to the conclusion formed 
relative to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—concur to make him pre-eminently conspicuous 
among the members of the apostolic company. With 
the exception of the Divine founder of Christianity 
himself, no man has ever 80 poworfully influenced tho 
opinions of the worl, or stamped his own impress go 
indelibly on the history of human thought, as Bt. Paul. 
The biography of so great a man oat not fail to be 
® matter of interest under any circumstances. In 
relation to the churches he foundod, and the doctrines 
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he taught, it becomes of peculiar importance to recog: 
nige his personal standpoint, and adjust the relation of 
his teaching towards the general scheme of Christian 
doctrine. In this latter point of view it will b 
especially treated in this article. A large numberof 
disputed questions regarding dates, places, and circum- 
stances will be lightly passed over, as boing rather 
matters of biographical interest and literary curioaty 
than of Biblical importance. A sketch of his life, 


” | briefly conceived as a whole, constitutes the best pre- 


paration for the estimate of his character and the study 
of his doctrine. 

St. Paul was born at Bere in Cis, free city, 
enjoying the privilege of being governed by its own 
Sancidsaell and exempt from occupation by a Roman 
garrison [Acts xxii. 3], Tarsus was a university of 
the ancient world, and enjoyed a high reputation in 
literature and philosophy. Strabo asserts that its 
fame exceeded that of Athens and Alexandria. Paul 
was descended from a Jewish family of repute, belong- 
ing to the tribo of Benjamin, of pure and unmixed 
blood, and adhering to the ancient traditions of their 
poople (Phil. iii. 5]. His father, like St. Paul him- 
self, was of the straitest sect of the Jews, a Pharisso 
(Acta xxiii, 6]; and a Hebrew, in contradistinction 
to the Hellenistic Jows, who adopted alike tho Grecian 
language and Grocian manners. He was a freeman. 
enjoying the rights of Roman citizenship, a pereonal 
distinction probably conferred cn account of service 
rendered to some Roman of influence and roputation, 
and not necessarily involved in residence in a free city. 
‘his circumstance would seem to imply that his father 
was in respectable if not affluent circumstances, Tho 
fact that the future apostle was instructed in the trade 
of a tent-maker is in no degree opposed to such a sup- 
position, since it was a custom emong the Jews that 
all boys should learn a trade. It has been su : 
with much eponeerk fe his father traded in the 
tents made of goats’ hair, which formed a branch of 
Cilician commerce, It appears certain that St. Paul's 
father was a strict Jow. Of his mother we know 
nothing; but it may be conjectured that she parti- 
cipated in his father’s sentiments. Remembering 
how y the character of great men has ordinarily 
been moulded by the influcnce of mothers, it is a 
natural belief that St. Paul derived much of his deep 
dovotion to the faith of his forefathors from his mother's 
instruction. At all events, both parents contributed 
to confer on their child eh le depth and energy 
of conviction which rendered him exceedingly zealous 
of the traditions of his fathers. By them he was 
nurtured in so strict an observance of the Mosaic 
institutions, that he was able to describe his conduct, 
before his conversion, as being, ‘‘ touching tho right- 
eousness which is in the law, blameless” [ Phil. iii. 6). 

The exact date of his birth is uncertain, At tho 
time of Pests death he was a young man (Acts 
vii. 58). is phrase must, however, be understood 
comparatively, rather than absolutely; for at the 
time of his conversion we find that he was a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and appointed to a 
post of authority and influence; and this cannot bo 
conceived to have been the case among a people 50 
tenacious of the reverence due to‘ago as the Jews, if 
St. Paul had been a youth in the ordinary meaning 
of the word. Chrysostom asserts that he was born 
in the second year of the Christian era, and other 
considerations concur in fixing upon some such 
date. Generally speaking, St. Paul :may thorefore 
be regarded as a contemporary of our Lor. Aa 


the offspring of a Pharisee, no doubt all the regu- 
lations of the Mosaic law were strictly observed 
towards the new-born child. On tho oi ith day he 
was circumcised and named [Phil. iii. 5}. Whether 
ho received the name of Saul only, or the Roman 
name Paul at the same time, has been much dis- 
puted. In the Acts of the Apostles, the latter namo 
first occurs in chap. xiii., in the narrative of the con- 
version of Sergius Paulus, the governor of Cyprus. 
This name is used ever afterwards in the narrative, 
and is exclusively employed by the apostle himself. 
Some of tho fathers thought that the name of Paul 
was derived from the converted proconsul ; some, that 


the name Paul, originally derived from smallness of 


stature, was the name of the apostle, as ‘‘less than 
wes least of tee eae ae contrast with nee ag 

© persecuting . ers, in, wit ater 
probability, conjecture that he bore bath eainbetivon 
tho first—Saul in his relations to his own countrymen, 
Paul in his relations to the Gentiles. Undoubtedly, 
tho fact that his kinsmen are known ‘to have borne 
Roman names—as Junia and Lucius, mentioned in 
Rom. xvi. 7, 21—and others of them Greek names, 
confirms this probability. The ordinary use of the 
names of the apostle is not affected by these con- 
siderations, although by Scriptural usage the name 
Saul is applied to him before fia visit to Cyprus, and 
the name Paul afterwards [Acts xiii. 7, 9, 13). 

The early education of the aie was, no doubt, 
conducted in accordance with the rules laid down by 
Moses in Deut. xi. 18, 21. The grand and romantic 
history 
Jehovah, God's special interventions on their behalf, 
and the solemnity of the Law given to them on Sinai, 
were familiar to the boy from his mother’s knee, and 
entered into his very being. His naturally strong and 
ardent character fed on such nutriment. We cannot 
suppose that tho elements of secuiar knowledge wero 
absent. The character of Tarsus as a famous university 
must have raised the standard of general education, and 
indirectly have affected the Jewish youth, even while 
he stood aloof, in the jealous isolation of his race, from 
the loose principles and habits of the Greek. Tarsus 


was, moreover, a place of commerce, as well as of 


learning. On its crowded wharves and in its busy 
streets met men of many countries and many lan- 
guages. The active intellect of young Saul could no 
more be insensible to the enlarging influences of such 
scenes, than his impressible imagination could be 
closed against tho mingled beauty and grandeur of the 
natural scenery of his native place, where the gardens 
of Tarsus formed the foreground to the snow-clad 
heights of the mountain barrier of the Taurus. Tho 
two classes of influence acted, beyond a doubt, on tho 
boy’s mind. If on one side the religious feelings and 
Biblical knowledge of the apostle of the Gentiles show 
him to have been a true Hebrew, on the other side, 
his ready command of the Greek lan , and his 
facility in addressing even the critical Athenians in 
their natiyo tonguo, show that he must have been 
familiar, even from his youth, with the language and 
tho ideas of the Greek. 

Here, therefore, were spent St. Paul’s early days. 
Probably between the age of twelve and fourtoen, he 
‘was romdved to another scene. The strength of the 
boy's genius had perhapsalready attracted admiration, 
and excited hopes of his future greatness. He was 
therefore sent to Jerusalem to be “brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel” [Acts xxii. 3]. Thiscele rated doctor 


was the influential representative and the greatest | 
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of his race, their election as the chosen of 
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ornament of the most popular of the Rabbinical schools. 
The school of Hillel upheld tradition as superior even 
to the written Law, in opposition to the school of 
Shammai, who maintained the written Law as tho 
authoritative rule of faith and practice. It has been 
Sa een that Gamaliel was the grandson of Hillel, 
and that his father Simeon was the same old man who 
took tho infant Saviour in his arms and blessed him. 
Although Gamatiel was a Pharisce, his conduct in 
checking the violence of the Sanhedrim at Jorusalem 
towards the apostles, as recorded in the fifth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, proves him to have been a 
man of liberal and moderate views, and by no means a 
sympathiser with Jewish bigotry. Ho was alike ad- 
mired for his learning and revered for his piety. To him 
St. Paul was probably indebted for his acquaintanco 
with Greek literature. The exposition of Scripture, the 
free discussion of points of interpretation, and analogies 
often fanciful and frivolous to a degree, constituted the 
staple of his education. In these studies Paul was 
eminent. In his own words, ‘‘I profited above many 
my equals in mine own nation” (Gal. i. 14]. In the 
conflicts of the schools, as much as in the stirring 
questions of actual life, a mind so powerful and so 
ardent as his could not fail of celebrity and success. 
iow long St. Paul remained at Jerusalem at this 
period of his life is unknown to us. It seems probable 
that he returned to his native town, and was, conse- 
quently, not present at Jerusalem during the personal 
ministry of our Lord. If there at all, it would cer- 
tainly be in the character of an opponent; but, con- 
sidering the frequent and ific references ein 
his epistles to his persecution of the Church, it is hard 
to conceive that, had he been personally present durin 
our Lord's ministry, he eanll not have left on reco: 
some reference to the fact. It is therefore the most 
probable conjecturc that he was recalled to Tarsus, and 
only returned to Jcrusalem either towards the close 
of our Lord’s life, or soon after. Which of the two 
times we may select, depends wholly upon the date 
fixed for tho martyrdom of St. Stephen. If we fix 
that event in the year suheogiien’ to the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on tho day of Pentecost, in all human 
probability St. Paul attended the preceding Passover 
at which our Lord was crucified. But if the date of 
Stephen’s death be fixed later, the arrival of St. Paul 
at Fecusalent will be correspondingly delayed. We 
have, however, no means of clearing this question ; the 
death of Herod a eae: (a.D. 44) being the first fixed 
point of undoubted authority for settling the chronology 
of the Pauline histo However these questions may 
be decided, St. Paul must have become acquainted 
by report, if not by personal knowledge, with the 
history of Josus Christ, and, with all the most bigoted 
of his countrymen, was maddened by the marvellous 
progress made by tho Gospel of the crucified Nazarene 
after the day of Pentecost. But a strong distinction 
must bo drawn between him and the majority of 
his compatriots. In his attachment to the Mosaic 
law, and his disposition to consider any teaching cal- 
culated to weaken, still more to overthrow it, as posi- 
tive blasphemy, he was one with them, and shared to 
the full at this time that fanatical confidence in the 
calling of his nation which survived even amid the 
ruins of their city and the flames that consumed their 
Temple; but his religious condition was Math different. 
The vices which had become attached to Judaism at 
the period of its decay found no sympathy with the 
Apostle. From their fierce factions and selfieh profii- 
gacy, ho must have stood aloof in disgust, or clso his 
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own description of his religious state at this period 
could never have been written. The description of 
his religious exporience, contained in the first part 
of the seventh chapter of the Pinar to the Romans, 
must bo referred to this period. It presonts the picture 
of a soul struggling with the sense of sin, and vainl 
striving to find peace in the legal onactments whic 
only served all the while to quicken in his conscience 
the deeper sonso of his own spiritual death. St. Paul 
was thoroughly sincere, not only as a Jew, but asa 
religious man, in secking to fullow conscience, and 
belioving that, in tho very sins of his lifo, ho was doing 
God service. He was the sort of man of whom men of 
baser mould aro ever found ready to make use in times 
of emergency, but with whom, in their real hearts, they 
feel no communion either of sympathy or thought. 

Such was the state of mind of Paul whon tho burn- 
ing zeal of Stephen and the power of his preaching 
blew the flame of rage into the fire of actual persecu- 
tion. The part he took in the last closing scene of the 

roto-martyr’s life leayes no doubt that ho must havo 
n prominent in the scenes immediately preceding. 
Among those who disputed with Stephen, and ‘‘ were 
not able to resist tho wisdom and the spirit by which 
he spake,” mombers of the synagogue of Cilicia are 
specified [Acts vi. 9). Paul, with his vehoment ardour, 
was, no doubt, one of them, contending for the Law 
‘with a violence proportioned to tho vain strugglos after 
peace of mind existing within himself, and striving to 
crush the convictions of others with the same indomit- 
able rosolution with which ho crushed his own. 
mind agitated by inwaru struggles of this kind, failing 
to attain rest in a ceremonial righteousness, but deom- 
ing it a sin to admit tho failure even to himself, was 
just in tho mood for persecution. Outward action was 
probably a reliof to inward conflicts; violence against a 
preacher of truth but the unconscious acknowledgment 
of convictions awakened by the truth preached. In 
the rage oxcited in the minds of the Jows by Stephen’s 
inted and abrupt appeal to their conscionces, Paul, no 
oubt, shared to the full. In the tumultuous outburst 
of violence that outstripped the limits of the Roman 
law, and, without waiting for a formal sentonco, hurried 
the martyr to death, he was among tho foremost. At 
his feet the witnesses laid down their outer garments, 
that, in accordance with the provisions of the Law, thoy 
might cast the first stono at the man they had accused 
(Dout. xvii. 7]. How heavily his participation in the 
whole transaction subsequently lay upon his conscience, 
is shown by his own pathotio allusiun to the cireum- 
stance many years afterwards, in his address to the 
people of Jerusalem: ‘‘ Lord, they know that I im- 
pornee and beat in every synagogue them that be- 
ieved on theo: and whon the blood of thy martyr 
Stephon was shed, I also was standing by, and con- 
senting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slow him” (Acts xxii. 19, 20). 

The zcal exhibited by Paul on this occasion appears 
to have recommended him to the fuvourable notice of 
the Jewish authorities. He is next represented as a 
member of the Sunhedrim, giving his vote against the 
accused Christians, and entrusted with inquisitorial 
authority (Acts xxvi. 10). The rocords of persecution 
make us acquainted with no more inveterate violence 
and cruelty than he exhibited in this character. Not 
only public informations, but privute ospionage, were 
brought eepey Houses woro entered and searched 
for suspe parties. Persons accused of Christian 
sympathies were dragged to prison, beaten, and other- 
wise punished. Not only mon, but women also, wero 


A| [Acta xxvi. 11). 


the subjects of his violence. Being ‘‘ exceedingly mad 
inst them,” no measure seomed too extreme for 

dloption’ no severity too cruel to satisfy this rigid 
inquisition (see Acts ix.]. The object in view was to 
compel the accused to blaspheme Christ. In the 
strong language of inspiration, he ‘made havoo of 
the church.” In his own words to the Galatians, he 
*< persecuted the church and wasted it” (Gal. i. 13}. 
Beneath so gricvous a severity, the mombers of the 
church at Jerusalem were scattered everywhere; but 
only scattered to spread more widely, in the provi- 
donce of God, tho tidings of the Crucificed—scattered, 
but neither destroyed nor disheartened [Acts viii. 4]. 
Frequently must the scenes of this poriod of his hie 
have been recalled to the apostle’s recollection during 
his own sufferings for Christ’s sake, as in pos “ from 
his own countrymen and perils from the heathen,” ho 
counted not his life dear unto him for the Master 
whom he loved. A striking illustration of the myste- 
rious working of Divine power is afforded by the 
fact that all this while he was a ‘‘ choson vessel” unto 
God, and that the time was even then at hand when 
the instrument ‘‘ separated by God from his mother's 
womb” should be also ‘‘ called by his grace’’ to the 
great work of the ae ae 

When persecution languished in Jerusalem from its 
own success, and victims became few, the unsatiated 
zeal of Paul sought new fields for its exercise. He 

rsecuted the illewsrs of Christ unto strange cities, 
ringing them bound unto Jerusalem to be punished 
iis journey to Damascus was, there- 
fore, one only of similar journeys already accomplished 
before God met him in the way. His fiery energy was 
still unabated. He was yet ‘‘ breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter” when, probably in the year a.D. 
37, ho undertook his journey to that beautiful and 
celebrated capital [Acts ix. 1, 2]. Here the Jews 
were & very numerous body, and the distractions of 
the war existing at that period between Aretas, tho 
Arabian king, and Herod Antipas, must have afforded 
greater licence to the exercise of the authority claimed 
at all times by the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem over the 
Jews in foreign cities. This journey affords unlimited 
scope for deeply interesting conjecture, but is illus- 
trated by little certain information. The distance from 
Jerusalem to Damascus is 136 miles, and the time 
ordinarily occupied six days. To the energetic cha- 
racter and powerful intellect of St. Paul, this was 
period of compulsory inactivity, so far as concerned the 
work of persecution. The triumphs of the past ma 
have been recalled, the deeds of the future Baad 
but the present could have afforded no opportunity for 
action. The mind must therefore havo ee thrown 
back upon itself. If we are right in conjecturing, 
from the account of his religious state given in 
letter to the Romans, that the state of St. Paul's 
mind was not that of ignorant and self-satisfied 
bigotry, but that of one exercised by many doubts 
of conscience, and resolutely struggling egainst wo- 
willing convictions, and unsatisfied longings after 
peace, it is impossible to doubt that the struggle 
must havo been active during this journoy. There 
is nothing in this view to detract, in the alightest 
degree, from the fact of a sudden conversion, or tho 
miraculous circumstances accompanying it. Itisonly 
consonant with God’s modo of acting, that a previous 
preparation of heart and miud should have preceded 
the final miracle of converting grace. As the journey 
drew toward its close, we may well belicve that Paul's 
mind botrayed no inisgivings, but was braced to carry 
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through even to the bitter end his persoouting war 
against Christ. But it was tho resolution, not of stolid 
and ignorant bigotry, but of a soul deeply exercised 
within itself, and of a darkened conscience crushin 
its own convictions out of life, 
But now Damascus is in sight, blooming in its 
beauty, amid its verdant gardens and music-making 
streams, It was mid-day, ‘‘ about noon,” when, sud- 
payeteens was a great light from heaven, ‘‘ above 
the brightness of the sun, shining round about Paul 
and them that journoyed with him.” The light must 
have been intense, beyond our conception, to make the 
blaze of an Oriental da comparatively dark. The men 
either fell to the ground as if stricken, or stood speech- 
less with amazement. They saw the light, but per- 
ceived no definite form around it, nor did they hear 
articulate words. But to the apostle himself was youch- 
safed a more marvellous revelation. He saw Christ, 
and heard his voice speaking to him. The language 
used was the Hebrew; the accents those of the glorified 
Jesus himself, uttered with his own human tongue. 
Every word of the narrative is repleto with significance, 
and rich in subjucts of thought, from the identification 
of our Lord himself with his persecuted people, to the 
Divine consciousness of tho power working in the 
apostle’s soul, and converting tho bitter persccutor into 
an obedient disciple. ‘‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou mof” ‘* Who art thou, Lord?” ‘Iam Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks.” ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?” ‘Arise, and go into the city, 
and it shall be told thee what thou must do” [Acts ix. 
3—19; xxii. 6—16; xxvi. 12—18]. Nor was the apostle 
disobedient to the heayenly vision. For the great 
change, expressed in his own vivid language to the 
Corinthians, had now been wrought upon him. There 
were still needed the ripening influence of grace, the 
completed growth of the new life, tho immodiateinstruc- 
tion ** by the revelation of Jesus Christ ” in the Gospel 
he sho reach. But the great change itself was 
wrought. Henceforth he was to be, in his person as 
well as in the characteristics of his ministry, a living 
Witness to the sovereignty of grace, and the sufficiency 
of the Spirit of God. He was ‘‘a new creature in 
ist Jesus.” Old things had passed away, and all 
things had become new. , 
Blinded with the oxcessive light, the apostle is led 
by the hand into Damascus, entering as a stricken and 
humbled penitent the city which he had expected to 
enter asa triumphant inquisitor, proud in his conscious 
authority. Three days of brooding darkness followed, 
and into its secrets none can look as yet but God 
himself, At the close of this timo he appears to have 
wholly surrendered himself to the new and over- 
maasterip : 
heprayeth.” The fountains of the soul, locked up, it 
may be, by the very abruptness of the tromendous con- 
flict, wore now opened, to flow in their new direction. 
The visit of Ananias coer Seger completed the work 
—a work so momentous, that while tho narrative of St. 
Paul's convorsion remains unshaken, the supernatural 
ter and authority of Christianity itself cannot be 
called into question, ‘Lhe geutlo salutation, ‘* Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee 
the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with tho Holy 
Ghost,” was followed by the Aachen of vision, 
and by the ordinance of baptism. Body and soul were 
now prepared for his great and illustrious ministry 
(Acts ix. 17—~—19]. 
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His preaching was forthwith commenced in Da- 
mascus. The astonishment and indignation of the 
Jewish party may be moro easily conceived than de- 
scribed, when the very man who had come to Damascus 
to destroy the Gospel stood forth in the synagogue and 
showed unto them that they should ‘repent, and do 
works meet for repentance.” Tis ministry was not, 
however, of 2 continuance at this place. Threo 

ears afterwards he was compelled to fly from Damascus 
for his life; and at this time, in the immediate crisis of 
his conversion, his personal danger must haye been 
still greater [Acts ix. 24, 25; 2 Cor. xi. $2, 33]. 
He therefore departed into Arabia—no doubt, under 
Divine guidance (Gal. i. 17]. It has been much 
questioned to what place he went, and for what pur- 
pose—whother to preach the Gospel there, or whether 
to undergo a period of spiritual discipline like that 
which Elijah underwent; like that which fitted John 
the Baptist for his great work ; like that to which evon 
our blessed Master submitted himself, when he was 
for forty days tempted of the dovil in the wilderness. 
Scripture is absolutely silent on anything but tho 
fact. But to those who believo that a Divino inton- 
tion pervades every part of the written Word, this 
silence is itself significant. The absence of recorded 
events indicates a corresponding absence of outward 
activity on the part of the apostle during this period. 
His own reiterated assurance that he recoived tho 
Gospel not from man, but by an immediato revela- 
tion from our Lord himself, involves communications, 
and a period for making thom—a timo of spiritual 
teaching and discipline not recorded in any of its 
particulars [Gal. i. we It appears to us most con- 
sistent with the whole narrative, to believe Paul’s 
retirement to Arabia to have been intended not for 
the labours of an active ministry—although it by no 
means follows that he must have been wholly passive 
during the entire period—but for contemplation and 
spiritual discipline. At the end of threo years we find 
him again preaching at Damascus, and tho object of 
such unrelenting persecution, that he had to fly for 
his life. 

From this point began the series of tho apostle’s 
missionary labours, extended over so wide a portion of 
tho world, and carried on with such indefatigable zeal 
as to be without a parallel. __Into the story of these 
labours it is not necessaiy for the purposo of this 
article to enter in detail. Wonderfully varicd in all 
the circumstances of place and person and oppor- 
tunity, they aro yet pervaded by a uniformity of 
object, zeeciples and character. The portion of thom 
recorded in the Acts of tho Apostles may be accepted 
as illustrative of the rest, and as supplying instances 
of tho adventurous onterprise, fearless courage, and 
rsonal dangers and sufferings charactoristic of the 
whole. Any historical sketch, not sufticiently pro- 
longod to enter into tho specialties of cach ovent, 
would only be wearisome. Having traced the mental 
history of the apostle ae to the time of his conversion, 
we must seek any further knowledgo of his charactor 
less from tho details of his subsequent labours than 
from tho study of his own epistles. We propose, 
therefore, instead of continuing a sketch in detail of 
the apostlo’s life, to state its goneral outlines, grouping 
them in that natural order which our more exact com- 
parative knowledgo of the chronology of the later 
periods enables us to observe. 

The life of St. Puul, from the period of his second 
visit to Damascus to the time of his death, naturally 
falla into two unequal divisiens. The first extends to 
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his first imprisonment at Rome, and is ktown to us in 
all its principal features from the inspired history of St. 
Luke; the second includes the time between his libera- 
tion and his subsequent captivity and death. Tho 
duration of the latter poriod has been vory differently 
estimated—by some as between three or four years, 
by others as extending to nine or ten. But for the 
urpose of readily retaining in the memory the out- 
nes of these missionary travels, the first of those 
periods miei conveniently be subilivided into four 
minor periods. Tho first comprises what may be called 
his stationary labours, when from a fixed contro, first 
at Tarsus and afterwards at Antioch, he preached tho 
Gospel. The other three periods correspon with tho 
three missionary journeys recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Mussrs. Conybeare and Howson, in their ela- 
borato and valuable work upon the “ Life and Wnitings 
of St. Paul,” suppose the first of these periods to have 
occupied about eight years, from a.p. 39 to A.D. 48. 
The first part of it was spent at Tarsus. The long 
series of porsecutions and sufferings enumerated in 
2 Cor. xi. 23—27, probably fell within this interval, 
sinco nothing corresponding to them is stated to have 
occurred during the journeys narrated in the inspired 
history. The apostle was atiil at Tarsus, when Bar- 
nabas, opprossed by the magnitude of the field opened 
to him at Antioch, and conscious of the need of somo 
special instrument for so special a work, persuaded 
him to join him at the Syrian capital [Acta xi. 25, 
26). For a year they assembled themselves with the 
church, and taught much people; then came the 
famine, and the consequent Journey of Barnabas and 
Saul to Jerusalom with the contributions of the Chris- 
tians at Antioch. Their return to that place, and 
the maintonance of their ministry there, occupied the 
remainder of this period 

The second period oxtended over some three years 

A.D, 48—80). It oponed with tho call of the Holy 

host to the church to separate Barnabas and Saul 
for tho special work of preaching among the Gentiles 

Acts xit. 2].. So clear was the call, so marked 

@ purpose of God concerning them, that St. Luke 
omploys the strong expression, ‘‘They being sent forth 
by the Holy Ghost” (ver. 4]. The route followed in 
this journey was, in the first place, to the island of 
Cron where Elymas the sorcerer was struck blind, 
and the proconsul converted ; and thence to the con- 
tinent of Asia Minor. Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, constituted the landmarks of the 
journey. The expulsion from Antioch, the first success, 
and subsequent stoning of St. Paul at Lystra, were its 
most striking incidents. Returning over the same 
ground to their head-quarters at Antioch, ths two 
miss:onaries abode there ‘‘long time with the 
disciples” (Acts xiii., xiv.]. The controversy oxcited 
in th» church by Judaising heathens, anxious to en- 
graft Jewish restrictions on tho Gospel privileges, 
occasioned their journey to Jerusalem, and the as- 
sembly of the first Christian council at that place 
[Acts xv.]. 

Tho third period extended from a.p. 51 to tho 
middle of a.p. 54, a space of about four years. It 
includes the second missionary journey of St. Paul 
aftor his contention with Barnabas about Mark, aud 
separation from his former companion. He went 
through abe and Cilicia, confirming the churches; 
re-visited Lystra and Derbe; passed through Phrygia 
and Galatia; and being forbidden by the Spirit to 
preach in Asia, came to ‘Troas, and thence passed over 
to Macedonia. Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, 
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and Corinth formed the circle of the apostolic lebours, 
moulded alike by the expressed will of God on one 
side, and by his providential guidance upon tho 
other. At Corinth the apostle wrote his two letters 
to the church of Thossalonica; thenco he sailed for 
Syria; kept Pentecost at Jerusalem; and returning 
again to his hoad-quarters at Antioch, ‘‘ went over 
all the tae of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening the disciples"’ [Acts xvi.—xviii. 23]. — 

The fourth period comprises the transactions of six 

ears. At least two of them were spent in Enhesus 

Acts xix. 10]. Here ho wrote his firat epistle to the 
Corinthians. After the tumultuous scenes narrated, 
in Acts xix., ag having taken place in that volup- 
tuous city, St. Paul departed for Macedonia [Acts 
xx. 1]. At Philippi he wrote his second epistle to the 
Corinthians, and sont it by Titus and Luke. From 
Corinth, some months later, he dispatched his epistle 
to the Galatians, and also his epistle to the Romans. 
Thence he journeyed by Philippi and Miletus to Jeru- 
salem, where he was arrested and sent to Casares 
[Acts xxi. 33—xxiii. 33]. After a captivity of 
nearly two years he was sent as a prisoner to 
Rome by Festus, was shipwrecked at ta, and 
arrived at Rome in the early part of a.p. 61 [Acts 
XXVil.—xxviii. 16]. During this and the subsoquent 
yoar his imprisonment continued at Rome, and this 
period of bodily rest gave occasion to the epistles 
to Philemon, to the Colossians, Ephesians, and Philip- 
ians. In A.D. 63 took place his first trial before 
ero, when the Lord dolivered him from ‘‘ the mouth 
of the lion.” Of the manner of the trial, accu- 
sation, defence, and acquittal, many conjectures may 
be formed, equally interesting and probable; but of 
the actual facts of the case we are in almost total 
ignorance. With his acquittal and departure from 
me the first great division of the apostle’s personal 
history is closed. : : 

A reference to the map accompanying this article 
will enable the reader to follow with facility tho course 
of those successive journeys. The process of reason- 
ing through which the details of his voyage towards 
Rome have been determined—first, in the Adramyst- 
tian coaster to Myra, thence in the Alexandrian corn- 
ship, till she was wrecked on the north-west coast of 
Malta, then in the ‘‘ Castor and Pollux” to Syracuse— 
is a very curious instance of the pregnant character of 
the Scriptural narratives, and the success of careful 
and well-informed analysis in Alo gen the absent 
links of the history. Not less remarkable is tho con- 
firmation thus afforded to the minute accuracy 
Soripture. Full information will be found in Mr. 
Smith’s interesting work on the “ Yovage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul.” The journey of the apostle from 
Puteoli by the Appii Forum and tho Three Taverns to 
Rome, is likewise replete with pictures and associa- 
tions of the most graphic kind. The presence of the 
brethren who accompanied him from Puteoli, and in 
still larger number during the latter portion of the 
road, was o timely source of strength to the apostle— 
a timely illustration of his heavenly Master's care. 
The entry into the city which was mistress of the 
world, along a country teeming with a prodigious 
popitiavtons could not but constitute a trying epoch in 

is life, But thus strengthened, he ‘‘ thanked God 
and took courage’’ [Acta xxvii., xxviii.]. 

The second portion we have already stated to be of 
uncertain duration, and the events comprised in it are 
matters, for the most part, only of conjecture. On his 
liberation we may presume that the apostle carried into 
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offect the intentions expressed in his epistles to Phile- 
mon and to the Philippians. Probably he passed 
through Macedonia to Ephesus, and from that centre 
visited the churches of Asia, who had not yet ecen his 
face in the flosh. Thence we may bclieve him to have 
undertaken his long meditated journey into Spain. 
But hero arises the most difficult and tho most warmly 
controverted of all questions relative to the labours of 
the apostle. From Spain did St. Paul pass on into 
France, and thence into England? The ussion of 
the question does not fall within the object of this 
male: nor can we stop to state in detail the evidence 
relied on by the two parties to the dispute. The whole 
question, indeed, is involved in far too much doubt to 
admit of positive assertion. 

In any case, St. Paul returned from the West to 
Ephesus, and thence to Macedonia, whence he wrote 
his first epistle to Timothy. Thenco, after a further 
visit to Mpnesus: he went to Crete, from thence to 
Macedonia again. The Epistle to Titus was written 
at this time, but from what place cannot well bo 
determined. The language of chap. iii. 21 appears to 
exclude the idea that it was written from Nicopolis, 
since the apostle speaks of his wintering at that place, 
as an intention of the future. Miletus and Corinth 
appear to have constituted the landmarks of his route 
to Nicopolis, where, in all probability, he was ar- 
rested, and was forwarded immediately, for the second 
and last time, to Rome, accompanied by Luke. 

Here his imprisonment appears to have been more 
severe than on the former occasion. We have, how- 
ever, no information beyond what may be inciden- 
tally gathered from the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
From this we may conclude that he was treated as a 
malefactor. ‘‘ His friends, indeed, are still suffered to 
visit him in his confinement, but we hear nothing of 
his preaching. It is dangerous and difficult to seek 
his tai so perilous to show any public pathy 
with him, that no Christian ventures to stand by him 
in the court of justice” [Conybeare and Howson’s 
“St. Paul”). His letter to Timothy was written 
after his ‘‘ first answer,” and his deliverance ‘‘ out of 
the mouth of the lion.”” Ie was looking forward for 
his second summons before the imperial court, but did 
not expect it so soon as it actually occurred. Tho 
epistles contain nothing more elevating and animated 
than tho strain of lofty triumph in which tho aged 
apostle anticipated the time of his departure [sce 
especially 2 Tim. iv. 6—8]. Yet he expected to meet 
Timothy on his arrival at Rome before winter [ver. 
21). But the t Head of the Church ordered it 
otherwise. It 1s uncertain, indeed, whether Timothy 
did not join him, for the Epistle to the Hebrews—sup- 
Pen to have been written immediately before Paul's 

eath—records the fact, that Timothy had been set at 
liberty (Heb. xiii. 23]. But the apostle himself was 
enjoying an everlasting summer in heaven before the 
winter came on at Rome. He is believed to have been 
beheaded in the summer of A.D. 68 ; and tradition lon 
marked the spot beyond the city walls, and on the a) 
to Ostia, where the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
through the martyr’s baptism of blood, entered into 

0: . 

It is easy to enumerate the known 
missionary labours, as rapidly sketched in the pre- 
ceding narrative. But it is difficult to form an ade- 
quate conception of their magnitude, either in re 

to the space of ground traversed, the tax involved 
alike on mind and body in such continual toil of 
twenty-six years, or the amount of suffering and 


iculars of his 


privation endured in the course of them. A reference 
to the map will show over how considerable a portion of 
the world’s surface St. Paul’s labours were extended, 
especially if wo take into account the ycars spent in 

reaching Christ in Asia Minor, before he left Tarsua 
‘s assist Barnabas at Antioch. We must, then, add 
to the positive porsccutions of a man fivo times beaten 
with rods, and thrice stoned, the bodily toil involved 
in travelling, mainly by land, and on foot, over such 
distances, and into of Asia where, oven in our 
own day, travelling involves difficulty, privation, and 
danger. Many and various must have been tho ad- 
ventures incident to such a life, many the alternations 
of climato and circumstance, and great the physical 
hardships. How large a proportion must be added 
to the Luoats involyed in the Roaeneys recorded by 
St. Luke, for the sufferings endured 1n journeys not 
recorded, is illustrated by the fact, that he endured 
three shipwrecks before he wrote his second letter to 
the aS of Corinth, under circumstances totally un- 
known to us [2 Cor. xi. 25], Tis own words convey 
but an imperfect conception of what the reality must 
have been, and what exhaustion and physical suffering 
must have been included in the actual endurance. ‘‘Ia 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 

rs, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in tho 
wilderness, in perils in tho sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in watchin 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness” [vs. 26, 27]. These apes aca! suffer- 
ings were, moreover, but the incidental circumstances 
of his career. His incessant labours in preachin 
Christ, in maintaining the simplicity of the 
against corruptions within the Church, and vindi- 
cating alike its Divine wisdom, ness, and morality 
against enemies without; his incessant watchfulness 
over tho spiritual interests of the churches he had 
founded, must have involved an amount of strain 
upon the intellect enough to crush it. Lastly, we 
must add the moral elements incident to a life like 
St. Paul’s, where the inward conflicts must have ex- 
cceded oyen the outward trials. The religious diff- 
culties experienced during his early years ; the conflicts 
accompanying his conversion ; his abrupt separation in 
that event from the friends, associates, and interests 
of his Jewish life; the natural suspicion entertained 
towards him by Christians, suffering, either in them- 
eclves, or in their friends, from the result of his 
rersecuting violence; the rage and passionate desire 
for revenge excited in the he had left; the 
cruelties endured #4 himself alike from Jews and 
Gentiles; the unkind and vexatious opposition raised 
against him in the churches founded by his ministry ; 
the frequent unfaithfulness of his converts to the great 
principles he had taught, make up an amount of moral 
anxiety, and what we call mental wear and tear, from 
which we shrink amazed at the very contemplation 
of it. The number of churches founded by him, his 
prominent position among the apostolic company, his 
reputation and authority wherever the Gospel was 
preached, and the influence he has exercised on the 
whole thought of the Christian world down to the 
present day, are the abiding memorials of a career 
unexampled among his fellow-men in the whole his- 
tory of the world. 

@ mans who Teeter | 80 t a work wove a 
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Paul was diminutive in stature and devoid of digni 
of person. According to tho traditional account, his 
face bore tho distinctive stamp of the Jew. His beard 
was loug and thin; the head was bald; the complexion 
was clear, with a bright grey oye, undor thickly over- 
hanging eyebrows. He suffored from a bodily defect 
of some kind, although its precise character can only 
be conjectured. Some havo thought that his own lan- 
guage (2 Cor. xii. 7] refers to lameness, somo to weak- 
ness of eyesight, somo to a stammering hesitancy of 
speech. Ho refers soveral times to his own defects of 
Poa p yet, repeating the words of his advorsarics, 
that his bodily presence was weak and his spocch con- 
temptiblo [1 Cor. ii. 3]. Nor docs ho appear to havo 


been possessed of any peculiar strength of constitution. 
Ho s aks of tho infirmity of his flosh, and at one 
period, at all events, suffered much from ill-health, 


namely, during his labours in Galatia (Gal. iv. 13). 
Tho socret of his astonishing enduranco of labour must 
bo sought not in the body, but in tho heroic spirit 
tabernacling within it, and sustaining its weakness 
by its own strength of purpose and fortitude of will. 
Hence wo turn from tho outward facts of the 
apostle’s lifo to his surviving writings, to find in them 
tho mirror of those mental and spiritual qualities 
that made up the true greatness of the man. Every 
man stamps himsolf more or less on his communications 
with his frionds, aud this in proportion to tho distinct- 
ness and strength of his own individuality. In the 
ae Writings we see tho reflection of the man, 
though the reflection is, from tho weakness of the 
observer, general and indistinct. We see everywhere 
the impress of a natural gonius, of an intellect strong 
and powerful, beyond the average even of the strong 
and powerful. Vigorous and almost impetuous in its 
activity; grasping a train of thought with such rapidity 
as to pass over the expression of its minor links 1n the 
vehemence with which thought rushed into words; 
closely logical, and for that very reason overleaping 
technical order of argument, as one to whom tho order 
was so clear as not to stand in need of being worked 
out in detail; so richly pregnant as to produce abrupt- 
ness of transition and almost apparent obscurity, in 
the effort to convey its own teeming and crowding 
conceptions to tho minds of others, tho intellect of 
the apostle was thrown into the highest and most 
masculine mould, It worked under the stimulant of 
an energetic will, overmastering in its unwearying 
activity outward and inward obstacles aliko; a will as 
vehement as tho intellect through which it worked. 
Thus a burning energy, strongly to be distinguished 
from the headstrong impetuosity and demonstrative 
impulsiveness characteristic of St. Peter, pervades the 
whole style and thought of the Apostle Paul. His was 
the force which impresses its own stamp upon all 
within its reach. What is the occasional enthusiasm 
of other men was the habitual clovation of St. Paul— 
an elevation not unconscious of physical exhaustion, or 
moral sympathy and trial, but triumphant over them, 
and in their very weakness only tho moro conspicuous, 
Tho same depth and intensity belonged to his whole 
nature. It exhibited itself in his moral as well as in 
his intellectual being. Thore was in him singular 
tenderness of fecling, and an affection not diluted by 
expansion, but flowing out and on as deep as it was 
wide. - Lively sympathy, a vivid identification of 
himself with the objects of his love, gentleness and 
forbearance of judgment, considerateness for the feel- 
ings of other men, and great warmth of uneclfish 
affoction, constitute the gentler lineaments of the por- 


ty | trait. All these qualities concurred to give breadth 


and ae of view and suporiority to the potty 
personal considerations by which holy and devout 
saints have frequently been actuated, alike in their 
private character and public work. Iimself he forgot 
in his Mastér, and in tho intenso lovo ho bore to him 
—a love so activo that he seems scarcely ablo ever. 
to mention his blessed name without breaking ou’ 
into fervent adoration and wondering praise, as ono 
astonished with his glory, and wholly enraptured by 
his beauty. Under the teaching of tho Spirit, the 
thoughts and tho language of the apostlo are those 
of a man caught up into tho third heaven, and 
permitted to enjoy an imrediato vision of God, and 
yet in whom this almost beatific sight of God was 
not the enthusiasm of the moment, but tho abiding 
spring of tho affections and devotedness of a life 
[2 Cor. xii. 1—4]. It is no wonder that when such 
& naturo poured out its very self in words, as there 
was an inward necessity for it to do, its outgoings 
should possess tho highest qualities of human elo- 
quence, and should exercise supremacy over the minds 
and hearts of others. To his profound earnestness and 
reality, all tricks of clocution would be unworthy of 
attention. The mere arts of the rhetorician would be 
disdained by such as Paul. He spoke “not in en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom,” but with the far loftier 
eloquence which uses words as tho vehicle through 
which mind can touch mind, and heart act upon heart 
{1 Cor. ii. 1, 4]. If wo try to realise these gifts, as 
presented in the Pauline epistles, and thon bear in 
mind the energy of the Holy Ghost accompanying his 
ministry, that ho might speak ‘‘in the demonstration 
of tho Spirit and of power,” and working upon his 
hearers that they might hear in simplicity and affcc- 
tion, we shall no longer wonder at the prodigious 
influence which the great apostle of tho Gentiles has 
oxercised over the Onesies world for nineteen cen- 
turies. 

But the largoness and breadth of the apostle’s cha- 
racter stand in oxquisito harmony with the doctrines 
that ho preached, and thoso truths in particular which 
constitute the distinctive characteristics of his teach- 
ing, in comparison with the teaching of our Lord 
himself and the other apostolical epistles contained in 
tho canon of tho New Testament. These aro all 
centred round tho sovyercignty of God’s electing will, 
and the sole sufficiency of his grace. The inability of 
mun to save himself by any legal righteousness; tho 
justification of tho sinner by fuith, not without good 
works, for such a doctrine is never even hinted in the 
Apostle’s writings, but ‘‘ without the deeds of the Law,” 
which is a very different thing; the passing away 
of the restrictive enactments of tho ceremonial Law ; 
tho sccundary and subordinate place occupied by 
means and ordinances, even sacraments themselves, 
compared to the union with Christ and the divine lifo 
of tho soul, aro all corollaries from the one primal truth 
of the eternal sovereignty and electing purposes of 
God. St, Paul's seathing touches on every side on 
those profound mysteries of the origin of evil and 
the free will of man, which all human speculation 
only makes more dark in tho effort to throw light 
upon them. But it is remarkable how carefully ho 
stops on the confines of speculation, and how rigidly 
he restricts himself to the revealed facts, without 
attempting to unveil the unrevealed points of contact 
botween the Divine and human sides of the great plan 
of salvation. Tho precision of his statement of revealed 
truth is not more remarkable than the submission of 
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his sanctified intellect to the unsearchable wisdom of 
God in its unreyealed mysteries. : 

Of these doctrines, that of faith has stood forth in 

uliar prominence since the time of the Reformation. 
{ron have written and talked much of the “ Pauline 
doctrine,” an expression to be rigidly analysed and 
cautiously guarded by every devout student of Scrip- 
ture. In one sense of the words, the expression 1s no 
more than the assertion of a plain fact, and so far 
lies beyond objection. But, as frequently used, it 
involyes an ambiguity, and even a fallacy against 
which in these days there is special need to be 
on our guard. It is used to convey the belief that 
the doctrine of faith is distinctively and exclusively 
Pauline. St. Paul, it is either openly avowed or 
evidently insinuated, was a man of such and such 
character and position, moulded into his definite type 
by his Jewish antecedents on one side, and his Chris- 
tian experiences on the other—an earthly man, made 
in the same sense as other ordinary men are made 
what they are by their external position and circum- 
stances, Henco it is argued that the doctrines con- 
tained in his epistles are the natural expression of 
his own consciousness and imperfect state of Chris- 
tian development—one stage and form only of many 
others into which the personal peculiarities of illus- 
trious men have moulded their religious life. Henco 
his doctrine is one school only of Christian belief: 
Pauline, not simply because in the economy of the 
Divine dealings, and the intelligent plan on which all 
Scripture is constructed, St. Paul was its great ex- 
ponent, but because it is his particular apprehension 
of truth, peculiar to himself, and contrasted with the 
apprehension of truth formed by our Lord and the 
other writcrs of the sacred canon. Such a mode of 
arguing has deceived many persons. In this sense 
the vory phraso is a deception. The doctrino of faith 
is not in this sense Pauline, but Scriptural, since it 
pervades the whole framework of the written revela- 
tion from end to end. 

This mode of viewing it is plainly contrary (1) to the 
Paulino epistles themselves, The apostle takes elabo- 
rate pains to prove to the Jew that justification by 
faith was the mode of. salvation taught by God from 
tho beginning; no new doctrine of his own, but the 
faith of Abraham, the hope of all the patriarchs, the 
anchor of David’s soul, and the constant thome of 
prophetical teaching, illustrated by example, taught by 
precept, and symbolically embodied in the significant 
pee and aban of the Law. It is (2) contrary to 

e whole teaching of Scripture. Had we not possessed 
the ot sa comments and ritual interpretations 
of St. Paul, it would yet have been impossible care- 
fully to study either the ancient Scriptures, or the 
toaching of our blessed Master, or the epistles of Peter, 
James, John, and Jude, without finding it there. We 
aro not dependent, therefore, upon the Pauline epistles 
for our knowledge of the doctrine, although, un- 
doubtedly, we are indebted to them for tho formal 
exposition and defence of it. But had Paul never 
written, and no other inspired writings filled the place 
occupied by his epistles, the doctrine of justification 
by faith would, nevertheless, have been found in tho 
Scriptures. Lastly, this false mode of viewing the case 
loses sight of that wider circle of Divine wisdom of 
which St. Paul was himself but a part, a conspicuous 
part indeed, but a part only, fitted in on every side 
to the harmonious structure of the whole inspired 
revelation. It is impossible, we think, even to glance 
over his history in that rapid and perfunctory mode 


alone consistent with the necessary limits of this 
article, without iets the sovereign wisdom of God 
in the selection of St. Paul for his especial work as the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and in the ordering of all the 
circumstances out of which his extraordinary fitness for 
his peculiar commission was produced. God both 
made the maa, and taught the saint, and guided the 
missionary, and inspired the writer. The stamp of an 
ovor-ordering wisdom and power is on every part. His 
natural gifts, his spocial tendencies of character, his 
eariy training, his subsequent discipline, the manner of 
his conversion, the course of his ministry, the outward 
circumstances of time, place, and fortune, are all 
marked alike by the same distinct intention and design, 
the same over-ordering wisdom and ess. The 
consciousness of this lay very close to the heart of the 
apostle himself, and contributed, no doubt, its share to 
the absolute surrender of himself to his great office. He 
felt himself ‘‘ not his own, but bought with a price.” 
He openly avowed his knowledge of the elective sove- 


reignty of which he was the subject: ‘‘ When it 
pleased God, whoseparated me from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in mo, 


that I might preach him among the heathen; imme- 
diately I conferred not with flesh and blood” [Gal. 
i. 15, 16], Such language is but the human re-echo 
of the words of the Lord himself to Ananias—* Ho is 
a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts 
ix. 1d]. 
PAVE'MENT. [See Gas BATHA.} 


PAVILION. This word, which occurs in French, 
Italian, Spanish, &c., denotes the hangings of a bo2, 
a kind of tont, and, in some languages, a flag and tho 
shrouds of a ship. The Hebrew words simply mean 
tents, or booths, in 2 Sam. xxii. 12; Ps. xviii. 11, 
and all other places where ‘‘ pavilion” occurs in our 
version, except, perhaps, shaphrir, in Jer. xiii. 10, 
rendered ‘‘ royal pavilion.” Fiirst regards this as the 
baldachin, or canopy, which was suspended above the 
judgment-seat of the king. Dr. Henderson adopts 
the less distinct rendering ‘‘tapestry.” In this in. 
stance we profer ‘‘ canopy.” 


PE, 5, the seventeenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
With a point inserted (g), it has tho samo power as the 
letter p; but without a point (5), it is sounded as pA or 
J. As a numeral, it stands for 80. The form at the 
end of a word is 4, which, as a numeral, stands for 
800. [See ALPHABET. ]j 


PEACE-OF'FERING, one of tho sacrifices pro- 
scribed by the Levitical ritual. It is termed in the 
Hebrew dow (shelem), and the cognate verb signifies 


‘*to complete, or make whole;” hence, to be at peace 
and friondship. This is the idea embodied and pre- 
served in the entire typical ordinances which bear the 
name of “ vert bi Be < The regulations in re 
to them will be found in detail in iat lii.; vu. L1— 
21, 29—34. Peace-offerings were of two kinds: 
eucharistical, expressive of thanksgiving for morcies 
received; and votive, in acknowledgment also of bless- 
ings, but made in fulfilment of a pledge or vow mado 
by the worshipper. In consequence of the distinction 
in Lov. vii. 16 between a votive and a voluntary offering, 
a threefold classification of these sacrifices has been 
adopted by some writers. From the circumstance that 
the flesh of the free-will offering here designated might 
be eaten either on the first or the second ang: whereas 
that of the praise-offering must be eaton on the day of 
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sacrifice, and none of it be left till the morning, it is. The entiro ceremonial connected with the peac 
dear that the two rannot be identical, Fairbairn | offering seams designed to Sera alia aie don tt at 
admits that the distinctions between the offerings are | of the oflerer’s perfect fellowship “and. aa = 
pe yet sufficient to indicate degrees of excellence with God, as one of his reconciled ‘and accepted 
an children, privileged to come into his presence and sit 
: down at 

[ ‘ The thank- offering, or | to this class of sarrifices that St. Paul alludes in Heb 
 arargerg was the expression of the worshipper's | xiii, 15. [See Kurtz, © Sacrificial Worshin of Old 
wlings of adoring gratitude on account of having | Test.,” Clark's edit., pp. 251—280. ] Phat 


his tablo (Luke xv, 22, 23]. It is doubtless 


wag the expression. of Like 
feelings for benefits re- 
esived from the Divine 
benelicence, but which 
wers partly conferred in 
consideration .of a vow 
made by the worshipper : 
thiswas of a lower grade, 
having something of man 
sonnected with it. And the 
free-will offering, which 
was presented without any 
constraint of necessity, 
and either without respect 
te any special acts of 
merey experienced, or 
with a view to the obtain- 
ing of. such, ocenpied a 
siillewer ground, as the 
worshipper here took the 
imtative, and appeared in 
ihe attitude of one seck- 
ing after God” (Kurtz, 
in Fairbairn’s “ ‘Typ.,” ui. 
360]. The peace - offer- 
ings conaisted of animals, 
without restriction—as in 
adme sacrifices —— as to 
thar sex, but they must 
be without blemish (Lev. 
lik 1}, and were accom- 
vent by offerings of 
ough, leavened and un- 
leavened [vii. 11 — 15]. 
That they had an expia- 
tory significance is eyi- 
dent from the prescrip- 
tion, that the offerer must 
lay his hand on the vietim, 
and that its blood must 


be sprinkled on the altar 
Hi. 2), a form which in- 


* 


variably points to atono- 
ment for sin, and would 
remind the worshipper Commean Peasock (Pave Cristatus). 
that even his tribute of ibid a: eee, 
raise was marred and stained by sin, and needed to| PEACOCK. It would appear from the Statements 
fe cored through the blood of expiation. Specified contained in 1 Kings x, 22 and 2 ¢ ‘hron. ix, 21, that 
‘@f the sacrifices were entirely consumed on the peacocks were brought to Solomon by hia ships frons 
altar, as an offering to the Lord by fro [iil 3, 9, 14)5 4 abroad; and yet these magnificent birds must have 


of ths remainder, certain portions were appropriated | been more or less known, since Job was taunted with 
ee the query, ‘Gayest thou the goodly wings unto the 


to priests [yii. 31, 32], the rest to the worshippers | (Ga é th 
“15. &e.1. The former, from the mode of their) peacocks ?” (Job xxxix. 313.) > i 
(vii, 10, &e.], Th , The interesting question as to the real direction 


conseeration—heayed or lifted up and waved fo and) (question ech 
fro—wwere called heave or waye-offorings (vii. 14, 30], | taken by Solomon's fleet is deeply concerned in tho 
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correct version of ovnn takiyytm ; 


not a native of Africa, it would imply that tho said 
fleot, after passing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in- 
stead of proceeding along tho coast of Africa, ran 
along tho shores of Arabia and Persia to India. The 
only grounds for doubting the correctness of the trans- 
lation—and they are serious ones—are, that the allusion 
is to the wings, not to the tail-coverts. Hence, some 
haye supposed that “‘ crested parrots” or “ pheasants” 
were meant, but from the connection with apes, it 
would appear to havo been some more remarkable 
bird. The strongest reason for believing that the 
peacock is meant, and one which the best philologists 
admit, is, that in one of the Indian dialects this bitd is 
called tikkt, and in that of Malabar togei. 


PEARL. Tho association of v2 (gabhtsh), ‘‘ pearl,” 


with ‘‘coral” in Job xxviii. 18, leaves little doubt 
as to tho correct version of tho Hebrew word. It 
is, however, chiefly in the Greck of the New Testa- 
ment that wo find tho same gem most alluded to, 
under the name of margarité. The transcendent 
excellency of Christ is compared to a ‘* pearl of great 
price” (Matt. xiii. 46]. The glorious state of the saints 
in heaven is also shadowed out by pearls [Rev. xxi. 
21). Christ forbids his apostles to cast their pearls 
before swine [Matt. vii. 6); that is to say, expose not 
the sacred truths of the Gospel to the profane. 


_ The most precious pearls have been derived, from | P° 


time immemorial, from the fisheries in the Persian 
Gulf. Pearls are still to be commonly met with 
among the better classes in tho Kast; and they are 
also worn by femalcs, as described in 1 Tim. 1i. 9; 
Rey. xvii. 4. The great value sct on pearls ig attested 
by the passages in Matt. xiii. 45, 46; Rev. xviii. 12, 16. 
Pearls have, indeed, at all times been esteemed one 
of the most valuable commodities in the East. Their 
modest splendour and simple beauty appear to have 
captivated the Orientals even moro than the dazzling 
bniliancy of the diamond, and have made them the 
favourite ornament of Eagtern princes and monarchs, 


PEDAHW’EL, redeemed of God ; a prince of Naphtali, 
who helped Eleazar and Joshua to divide the land of 
Canaan [Numb. xxxiy. 28]. 


PEDALW’ZUR, rock of redemption ; father of Gama- 
licl, tho princo of Manassch, in the timo of tho journey 
through the wilderness [Numb. i. 10; x. 2, &c.]. 


PEDAT'AH, redemption of the Lord. 1. Father of 
Zebudah, the wife of Josiah, and mother of King Je- 
hoiakim (2 Kings xxiii. 36]. 2. Son (or descendant) of 
King Jeconiah (Jchoiachin), and father of Zerubbabel 
{1 Ohron. iii, 19). 3, Father of Joel, ruler of Manas- 
seh in David’s time [1] Chron. xxvii. 20]. 4. A man 
who assisted in tho rebuilding of the wall of Jorusalem 

Neh. iii. 25). 5, A man who stood at Ezra’s left 
and whon he publicly read the Law [Neh. viii. 4]. 6. 
A Benjamite, an ancestor of Sallu, named in Neh. 
xi. 7. 7. A ‘‘ faithful” Levite, whom (along with 
others) Nehemiah placed in charge of the offering 
made for the support of the Levites [Neh. xiii. 13]. 


PE'KAH, open-eyed ; the eighteenth king of Israel. 
He was a ca tain, or goneral, in the army of his pre- 
decessor, Pekahiah, but conspired against him, a by 
the aid of a band of Gileadites slew ah and took pos- 
session of the throne [2 Kings xv. 25]. Beyond the 
fact that his character and reign were marked by the 
same ungodly Jie which distinguished eo many of 
tho Israelitish kings (xv. 28], we know nothing of 
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J . . * 
for as the peacock is | his history from the pericd of his acceasion till seven- 


teen yeas later, when we find him in alliance with 
Rezin, king of Syria, and with that monarch besieging 
Jerusalem [2 Kings xv. 37; xvi. 5]. Meanwhile, 


pod Ahaz, king of Judah, -bribed Tiglath-pileser, king of 


Assyria, into an alliance [xyi. 7). The latter, in oon- 

uence, effected a diversion in favour of Ahaz by 
attacking Pekah, and ultimately wresting from him a 
considerable portion of his dominions, the inhabitants 
of which were deported into Assyria [xv. 29). Shortly 
after this reverse, and, possibly, as a consequence of 
it, @ conspiracy was organised against Pekah by 
Hoshea, who put him to death, and usurped the throne 
[xv. 30], in the twentieth year of his reign [vs. 27], 
In fulfilment of the prophecies which Isaiah announced 
to Ahaz [Isa. vii. 16; viii. 4; ix. 12, &o.]. (See Anuz, 
HosHeEa (2), T1GLATH-PILESER. ] 


PEKAHI'AH, the Lord opened his eyes; son of 
Menahem, king of Israel, whom he succeeded on the 
throne. His reign, which only extended from B.c. 759 
to B.C. 757, was as inglorious and unrighteous as it 
was brief, and he was at last sluin by Pekah, the son 
of Remaliah, one of the captains of his army, who 
established himself as his successor [2 Kings xv. 23— 
26). (See PExAH.] 


PEKO'D (pronounced Pé-kid), a ntly a sym- 
bolical ee Chaldea, or the Chabot or he 
rtion of Chaldean territory. The prophet Jeremiah 
introduces it into a prediction against Babylon, alon 
with the equally obscure name ‘‘ Merathaim ” {1. 21}. 
Ezekiel also uses it in a similar prophecy, but m con- 
nection with the names ‘‘Shoa and Koa” (xxiii. 23]. 
Our translators understood it to mean ‘‘ visitation.” 
Modern opinion is divided as to its signification. Thus, 
Gesenius supposes it to be an allegorical name for - 
Babylon, at explains it ‘‘punishment;”’ while First 
shows that a city of such a name is mentioned in the 
Talmud, and thinks it refers to the country or people 
of tho Pactyans, of whom Herodotus oks, and of 
whom a colony may have settled in Babylonia. The 
ancient versions do not really throw any light upon it. 
The Greek treats the namo as a verb in Jeremiah, in 
which it resembles the Syriac; in Ezekiel these trans- 
lations regard the word as a proper name—Syriac, 
Phut; Greek, Phud and Phakuk. The Latin drops 
the proper name in both places. Dr. Henderson says, 
**Pekod signifies visitation, punishment; and designates 
Babylon as the city which was to bo destroyed” 
(‘Jeremiah and Lam.”). Dr. Fairbairn says of the 
passage in Ezekiel, that perhaps Pekod is used here to 
indicate that Babylon was to be punishment ina double 
sense—first, actively against Judah, as well as after- 
wards passively, in respect to herself [‘ Ezekiel, an 
Exposition ”’]. 

PELAY AL, distinguished of the Lord. 1, A remote 
descendant of King Jeconiah (Jchoiachin) (1 Chron. 
lil. 24}. 2. A Levite(?) who nssisted Ezra to explain 
tho Law fish: viii. 7}. One of the same name signed 
Nehemiah’s covenant [x. 10]. 


paces AH, judge of the Lord; a priest [Neh. xi. 
PELATI'AH, deliverance of the Lord. 1. A son of 
Hananiah, and grandson of Zerubbabel {1 Chron. iii. 
21]. 2. A captain of a body of Simeonites who attacked 
certain Amalekites in Mount Seir, and settled them- 
selves there, in Hezckiah’s days (1 Chron. iv. 42, 43]. 
3, A chief of the people, who signed Nehemiah’s cove- 
nant (Neh. x. 22]. 4. Son of Bonaiah, a prince of tho 
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pei whom Ezekiel saw in a vision, with twenty- 

our others, stunding at tho cast gate of the Temple. 

They gave wicked counsel to the people, teaching 

them to disbelieve God's words as spoken by tho pro- 
het. While Ezckiel was prophesying against them, 
elatiah died [Ezck. xi. 1—13]. 


PE'LEG, division ; son of Eber, so named because ! 


“in his days was the earth divided” [Gen. x. 25]. 
We cannot certainly determine what event was thus 
commemorated. It seems, however, that it was pre- 
vious to the dispersion at the tower of Babel [xi. 8], 
and ay haye been the more general dispersion of the 
descendants of Noah refe to iu Gen. x. 5, 32; 
Deut. xxxii. 8. 


PELET, deliverance. 1. A member of the family of 
Caleb [1 Chron. ii. 47]. 2. A mighty man who joined 
David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. 3). 


PE'LETH, swiftness. 1, Tho father of On, a Reu- 
benite, and one of the conspirators against Moses and 
Aarou (Numb. xvi. 1]. (See On.] 2. Ono of the sons 
of Jonathan, of the tribe of Judah [1 Chron. ii. 33]. 


PEL'ETHITES, the namo of a class of persons 
uniformly mentioned along with the Chorethites. If 
the word is from the same root as Pelcth, it may mean 
“the swift,” ¢.e., runners or couriers. Some have 
ventured to think that ‘‘ Cherethites and Pclethites” 
meant ‘‘ Cretans and Philistines; and even Ewald 
has supposed them to have been Philistines. These 
are conjectures, certainly not better than that of the 
Syriuc translators, who regard them at ono time as 
“archers and slingers,” and at another as ‘‘ freomen 
and bondmen.” It seems not necessary to repeat all 


the explanations which have been suggested. Keil 
-considers that the Cherethites and Pelethites were tho 
royal body-guard, that the Cherethites often acted as 
executioners, and that the Pelethites wero frequentl 

employed as messengers or couriers [On 1 Kingsi. 38]. 
The Peletkites.are only mentioned in the time of David. 
(Sco CHERETHITES, where all the texts are indicated.] 


Pelican (Pelicanus Onocrotalus). 


Hur, and the Lake of Antioch. They breed among tho 
‘reeds and rushes; but at other seasons, after fishin 
all day, assemble in flocks towards the evening, acd 
after soaring for some time in circles, alight on an 
jisland, or more commonly on an open plain, whero 
the grasses and herbs do not grow high, and roost in 
a circle with their heads outwards, so that no jackals 
or other enemy can approach them unseen. (Seo 
BITTERN. ] 

The comparison instituted by tho psalmist [Ps. cii. 6] 
between himself and ‘‘a pelican in the wilderness,’ 
which has been demurred at, is thus seen to be quite 
correct; for the wide, grassy plains thus selected are 
as much a wilderness os are the plains clad with 
wormwood and camel-thorn. The destruction of the 
enemics cf the Church [Isa. xxxiy. 11], and the desola- 
tion of Nineveh [Zeph. ii. 14], wore also figured by 
the presenco of the ‘‘ polican” or ‘‘cormorant,” for the 
same word (rep, kaath) has beon rendered ‘‘ pelican” 


in the former, and ‘‘cormorant”’ in the latter pas- 
sages. It was an unclean bird (Lev. xi. 18; Dout. 
xiv. 17]. It is distinctly represented in ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings, 

PELO'NITE, a word of uncertain signification. 1. 
An epithet applied in 1 Chron. xi. 27; xxvii. 10, to 
Helez, ono of David's valiant men, who is called ‘‘ the 
Paltite” in 2 Sam. xxiii. 26. Inall probability, Paltite 
and Pelonite are two forms of the same word ; indeed, 
the Syriac version says, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 26, that Helez 
was from Palet [seo BETH-PALET], and, in 1 Chron. 
xi, 27, that he was from Paltoun, which seems to be 
but another way of writing the name. 2. Abijah,; 
another of David's valiant men, is socalled in 1 Chron. 
xi. 36, whereas in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34, the only form 
which answers to it is Gilonite; but this may bo ex- 
plained either by supposing that ‘‘ Ahithophel the 
Gilonite”’ has been at some timo corrupted from 
‘‘Ahijah tho Pelonite,” or the reverse. Such dis- 
crepancies arise from tho faults of copyists. 


PELU’SIUM, muddy; the Greek name of tha 
Egyptian city Sin, for which it stands in the margin 
of the English Bible [Ezek. xxx. 15]. (Seo Sin.] The 
Latin Vulgate here has ‘‘ Pelusium ” in the text. 


PEN. ‘The passages where this word occurs in our. 
version do not refer to such pens as aro used in Europe. 
, In Judg. v. 14, ‘‘ the pen of a writer’ scarcely el - 
' gents the Hobrew, which means ‘‘the staff of a scribe,” 


. ; and refers to a badge of authority rather than to an 


“| employed in the East, and formed of a kind of hollow 


‘ cane, cut almost like a quill pen, and fitted for the 
most beautiful and delicate writing. This kind of pen 
is used with ink, whereas the ‘‘ pen of iron”’ was used 
without it [Ps. xlv. 1; Isa. viii. 1; Jer. viii. 8; 

_3 John 13). Tho penknife of which we read in Jer. 


‘  xxxvi. 23, is called in the Hebrew ‘‘a scribo’s knife,” 


being probably such as tho scribos used for making 
and mending pens, and other purposes. 


PENTEL. (Seo PENveEL.] 
PENIN'NAH, coral; one of the two wives (the 


PELICAN. This remarkable bird frequents most | other being Hannah) of Elkanah, the father of Samuel 


lak d large rivers in W 
ar wih SP ike Dead Sea, the Sca of Galilee, 


Yestern Asia. It 1s especially [1 Sam. i. 1, 2]. Though she had many children (ver. 
tho , 4], she was less bo!oyed than Hannah, who, for a long 
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time, was barren [ver. 5], and whom, 
she persecuted [vs. 6, 7]. 
PEN‘NY, PEN’NYWORTH. [See Money.) 


PEN’TATEUCH, Tite, or ce five Tors is a 
name given to what is, properly speaking, a single 
work, rane bey written iy eee, the man of God, 
but which, for convenience, has been divided into five 
volumes, or rolls, each bearing a separate title—viz., 
Genesis, Exodus, Loviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 


i m, | the Jews. This instance of the Koran is a much fairer 
Eb oye ae lel than that of the Zendavesta, which the neo- 
ogists are so fond of citing. For this sacred book of 
that small sect, the Parsees, or fire-worshippers, scat- 
tered throughout the East, can show no such unbroken 
tradition in favour of its having been written through- 
out by Zoroaster or Zerdusht. It is a perfectly au- 
thenticated historical fact that it was well-nigh wholly 
lost during the four or five centuries of the Parthian 
occupation of Persia, and was only recovered from tho 
nomy. The denomination is derived from the Greek aneeitiat memories of a few lingering votaries of tho 
numeral, pente, “five,” and the Greck substantive, | Bactrian prophet, and substantially re-written, at the 
teuchos, which originally meant an ‘ instrument” or| beginning of the Sassanidan era (A.D. 226). It is 
“vessel,” and afterwards camo-to denote ‘a roll,” scarcely necessary to remark that no such fatal break 
“volume,” or “book.” It scarcely nceds to be re- in the chain of the national tradition which authen- 
marked that neither the namo “ Pentatcuch,” nor any ticates the Pentateuch can be pointed out. The only 
corresponding term of which it might bo supposed to fact in the Jewieh history which presents even a 
be the translation, is to be found in the Bible; nor is colourable analogy, is the di ful oblivion into 
it known at what precise period tho fivefold division ' which the ipetiree Book of the Law was suffered to 
into rolls or volumes, which it implies, was first made. fall during the idolatrous reigns of Manasseh and 
[t is certain, however, that it already existed in the: Amon. In this instance, indoed, its very existence 
times of Philo and Josephus—that is, in the first seems to have been forgotten during the lifetime of a 
century of tho Christian cra. Indeed, it must have | whole generation, or during the spaco of two, if, with 
been extant somo considerable time before their epoch, the uncorrected text 2 Kings xxi. 1, and the de- 
since theso writers speuk of it as a traditional and , pendent parallel passage in Chronicles, we read fifty- 
long-established division. It is most probable thut it five years for the reign of Manasseb, instead of 
was adopted in tho Septuagint versiou of the Mosaic | twenty-five, as proposed in the article on BiBLicaL 
writings. If so, it dates from not later than the third : CuroNoLocy. ut, not to mention the differento 


century before Christ. 
Tho question of the age of this fivefold division is 


quite distinct from that of the antiquity, in its present » 
form, of that portion of Scripture to which the name 


| between: one generation, or two at the utmost, and the 
‘twelve or fifteen during which the Zendavesta was 
lost, how immensely to the advantage of the Mosaic 
writings are the recorded circumstances of its re- 
covery, as compured with those under which the sacred 


** Pentateuch”’ is pr tied It the work is authentic— | 
that is, if it was reall y written by Moses substyntially ' book of the Parsees is said to have been rehabilitated ! 
in the shupe in which wo now possess it, us will bo In order to tho accomplishment of Josish’s projected 
here maintained—it must be at least a thousand years, religious reformation and the observance of the Mosaic - 
or rather twelvo or thirteen centuries older than its institutions in all their pristine purity, the pious king 
distribution into five books. It is this latter question, ' had no need to resort to the araveruulle unsatisfactory 
so much canvassed in our days, of tho Mosaic author- ' testimony of oral tradition for the purpose of ascer- 
ship of the Pentateuch, which will be treated of in taining what those traditions really were. Tho ‘‘ Book 
the present article. * The defence of its credibility, the | of the Jaw of the Lord” had not ceased to be extant in 
attacks upon which have culminated in the work of a written form, although during the two preceding 


Bishop Colenso, belongs to tho province of the Chris- | reigns it had been neglected. Like the Shekinah, it was 


tian apologists, and may safely be left in their hands. 

It will be proper, before noticing the principal ob- 
jections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch which 
have been raised by German neology, following in the 
wake of the English Deists in tho last century, to pre- 
sent a succinct view of the strong case in its favour. 
The arguments on this side of tho question will be 
found in a more fully developed form in the standard 
work of our own countryman, Grayes—which, although 
writton to moet the carlier stage of the controversy, is 
still far from being antiquated—and in the able de- 
fonces more recently put forth in Germany by Heng- 
stonberg, Hivernick, and Keil. 

In the forefront of these arguments must be ranked 
the uniform and persistent tradition of the Jewish people, 
to whom, according to the inspired declaration of St. 
Paul (Rom. iii. 2], ‘wero committed the oracles of 
God.” It is impossible to lay too much stress upon 
this unwavering testimony of tho nation to the Mosaic 
authorship of those writings, on which the whole of 
their religious, political, and social life has been based 
from the beginning. It would bo as reasonable to 
deny Mahomet’s authorship of the Koran, in defiance 
of the concurrent and unanimous voice of the Ma- 
hometan world, as it is to call in question the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch, in face of the equally unani- 
mous and unhesi‘ating witness constantly borno by 


‘ still shedding its heavenly radiance in the secret place 
. of the sanctuary; and there it was found by Hilkiah the 
| high priest, the supreme religious officer of the nation 
(2 Kings xxii. 8]. The fact that the great lawgiver’s 
own autograph was deposited during his lifetime in a 
‘ recess ay the side of the ark (Deut. xxxi. 24—26], the 
| place where the discovery was made in the reign of 
: Josiah, and aleo that the discoverer was the only person 
who had access to the Holy of Holics, raises a strong 
_ presumption that what Hilkiah found was no other 
| than this autograph itself. This presumption is much 
| Strengthened when we find the inspired writer of the 
Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxiy, 14] describing it as the 
‘* Book of the Law of the Lord, by (or, as it is in the 
Hebrew, by the hand of) Moses.” For although tho 
Hebraism rendered ‘‘ by the hand of” does not neces- 
sarily iny as much as the same words in English, 
yet, if the autograph were really intended by the 
sacred writer, this would still be the most natural 
phrase by which to express his thought. There is no 
material difficulty in the way of the supposition of. the 
conservation of the autograph throughout the nine 
intervening centuries. hero ure many scores of 
manuscripts now in existence which are much older. 
Not to mention the Alexandrine, Vatican, and Cam- 
bridge manuscripts, the recently discovered Sinaitic 
Codex of the Greek Scriptures ia at least five cen- 
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turies older. : Even, however, if it were not the 
autograph which Hilkiah brought to light, the place 
of its preservation proves that it must have been at 
least the standard copy ; so that the testimony to its 
authenticity loses little or nothing of its intrinsic 
value. Hence, if, on the one hand, the frankness 
of the inspired history brings to our knowledge cir- 
cumstances which at first mght seem to threaten the 
coutinuity of the traditional testimony to the Pon- 
tateuch, 1f puts us in possession, on the other hand, 
of the most striking possible confirmation in its favour. 
We find the Law of Moses—not improbably the law- 
giver’s own autograph—still existing, and publicly 
recognised by the Jewish nation in its corporato capa- 
city—king, priesthood, and people—as being what it 
peperted to be; and this nine centuries after the 
exodus, and little more than a hundred years before 
the age of Ezra, whose copy, it is agreed on all hands, 
was substantially the same as our own. It is not 
easy to conceive how a fictitious production could havo 
been honoured. with so solemn an authentication on 
the part of Josiah and the Jewish nation. For we find 
ho mention in the previous annals of the Hebrews of 
any destruction of the public archives and sacred books, 
like that which took place at the sack of Rome by the 
Gauls, and which has robbed us of the early history 
of the Eternal City. Subscquently, endgods in the 
middle of the second century before Christ, Autiochus 
Epiphanes made a deliberate attempt to extirpate 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and particularly the Mosaic 
writings. But his donee was, happily, no more suc- 
cessful than that of Diocletian, who attempted to 
overthrow the Christian religion, by decreeing the 
annihilation of all copies of ite sacred books. For, 
not to speak of the fact that Providence had already 
brought about the translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek, and safely deposited the Septuagint version 
in the Alexandrian library, out of the Syrian tyrant’s 
reach, the heroic patriotism and devout faith of the 
Maccabees and their adherents found means to preserve 
the originals also. In spite of the separate existence 
of the Greek copies, and, it may be added, of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the blow might perhaps have 
been fatal, had it not been struck too late, and not 
God, who watches over every jct and tittlo of his Word, 
reatramed the residue of heathen wrath. Through His 
mercy, the Law and the prophet passed safely through 
the fire, to be crowned with the testimony of Christ, 
the apostles, and the whole Christian Church, joining 
in chorus with that of the Synagogue, in every age. 
In this concurrent witness of ali Jewish and Christian 
antiquity, the subtle ear of the modern hypercritical 
echool has been able to detect only a ang e jarring 
note: it is that of the writer of the forged Clementine 
Homilies, the work of an Ebionite, or Judaising Chris- 
tian, who must have flourished in the latter half of 
the second century, and in whom the learned and 
profound Church historian Noander has nghtly re- 
i the forerunner of Mahomet. In thoso 
homilies, which are fraudulently attributed to the 
Apostolical Fathor, Clement of Rome, the Pentateuch 
is denied to have been the work of Moses, and ie said 
to nave been written long after his death, and to have 
been subsequently remodelled again and again by false 
prophets, especially in all passages which scem to 
attnbute human affections, passions, and actions to 
God. But this isolated ju nt is avowedly based on 
doctrinal rather than on critical grounds. ‘The forger 
cites no ancient testimony, and appeals to no historical 
fact or internal evidenco in support of his extravagant 


conclusion. With remarkable candour he owns that 
his captiousness springs from his dislike to the con- 
tents of the book. Hence this miserable exception to 
the common sone of al the ancient writere—and 
even pagan suffrages might be cited—is plainly one 
of those which prove the rule. The falsifior displays 
considerable acquaintance with even the more re- 
condite parts of Jewish learning, and he was quite 
disposed to bring forward damaging authorities and 
facts, had it been in his power. But he cites no opinion 
save his own, which is but as a feathor against the 
mountainous balance of historical tradition on the 
other side. It is surely the dictate of common sense 
that this vast mass of tradition, so venerable for ago 
and for every other quality that could invest it with 
sacredness, will be lightly set aside only by those who 
mistake fancies for facts, dreams for realities, and 
shadows for substances. 

In the endeavour to verify for ourselves the validity 
of this tradition, there are two preliminary conaidera- 
tions to be especially borne in mind. The first, which 
is of a more general character, is this, that in the 
history of the transmission of all ancient books, and 
therefore of the Pentateuch in particular, it is only 
here and there, and at more or less distant intervals of 
time, that we must expect to find express records of 
their existence. The second thing to be remembered 
is, that the Pentateuch is no Pentateuch. To speak 
in less paradoxical phrase, it is no Five-book, as the 
term imports. As already observed, neither the namo 
nor the division into five separate portions which it 
implies, is Biblical. The true name of the work, 
the name which it gives itself, the namo which it 
bears in the rest of the Scriptures, and the name by 
which it is still known in every Jewish synagogue in 
the world, is the Torah, or ‘‘Law.” This is the desig- 
nation given to it in the Old Testament and in the 
Apocrypha, as well as in the New Testament (2 Kings 
xxii. 8; Proface to the book of Wisdom ; tt. xii. 
5; xxii. 36,40; Luke x. 26; John viii. 5, 17]. In 
Luke xxiy. 27, and in Acts xv. 21, we find the whole 
collection cited under the name of ‘‘ Moses,” just as 
we speak of reading Shakespeare or Cicero, meaning 
thereby the works of those authors; and it is im- 

rtant to add that already, in the timo of Ezra, we 
End the no less significant appellation, ‘‘the Law of 
Moses” (Ezra vii. 6]. This form of expression proves 
that in the sixth century before Christ tho Mosaic 
authorship of the 7orah was matter of common noto- 
riety. For it is admitted, by even the most determined 
rationalists themselves, that the Law of Moses spoken 
of in that passage is the Pentateuch as we now have 
it in our hands. Nehemiah, writing of the events of 
Ezra’s time, styles it, in one and the same passage, 
both the Torah or Law, and moro fully, ‘‘ the book of 
the Law of Moses” [Neh. viii. 1, 2]. This language 
tostifies not only to the antiquity of the nomenclature 
still current amongst the Jews, and to the comparative 
novelty of the term Pentateuch; but the sacred writer's 
description of the Mosaic code as ‘‘the Book” (observe, 
not books) ‘‘ of the Law of Moses,” is a most weighty 
affirmation of the unity of the work. But on this 
topic it is not necessary to enlarge. No one contends 
for the Mosaio origin of the fivefold division, and 
since, to mention nothing more, one of the five s0- 
called books—namely, Leviticus—begins with the con- 
junction ‘‘and,” it would display extreme hardihood 
to do so, Of course it is only of this separation into 
books that we ore now speaking, and not of the so- 
called fragmentary theory of tho composition of the 
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Pentateuch, on which some remarks will have to be 
made shortly. We are only insisting upon the admitted 
fact that, as early as tho time of Hzra, a work of 
which the roll placed on the ark in every Jewish 
synagogue, and ciilled the Torah, is substantialiy a 
copy, was already extant under that name, was re- 
garded as a single, undivided composition, and passed 
current as the undoubted production of the inspired 
lawgiver and leader of the Hebrew people. en, 
therefore, in that work itsclf [Deut. xxx1. 24—26] we 
are told that Moses, just before his death, ‘‘ made an 
end of writing the words of this Torah in a book, until 
they were finished ;” that he caused this book to be 
put at the side of the ark of the covenant; and further, 
that he made provision for its being read at stated 
seasons, in the great periodical religious assemblies of 
the nation [vs. Y—13], the fair presumption is, unless 
the strongest cause can be shown to the contrary, that 
this was really done, and that the book out of which 
Ezra read from a pulpit of wood to the assembled 
crowds at Jerusalem, was no other than this very 
work. Sufficiont proof to the contrary would be the 
antecedent impossibility of the fact. For instance, if 
it could be shown that the art of writing was not in 
use in tho time of Moses, it would bo irrational to 
contend that the Pentateuch was written by him. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, this waa the 
battle-ground of those who combated its authenticity. 
But it is now universally abandoned, the progress of 
Egyptian research, and of palswographical studies in 
general, having demonstrated the futility of the ob- 
jection. Not only was Moscs himself ‘‘learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians” [Acts vii. 22], but 
other Israelites also in his age were fumiliar with tho 
art of writing [Iixod. xxxix. 30; Lev. xix. 28; Numb. 
v. 23; xi. 26). On the great antiquity of hierogly- 
phical writing it is unnecessary to say a word. In 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford there is a tablet on 
which it is employed, which was engraved in the reign 
of Sethenes, a king of the second Manethonian dynasty, 
and therefore not more than three or four centuries 
after Menes, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 
Even the hieratic writing, a runuing-hand form of 
the Deel Phice is as old as the Great Pyramid, 
which was built before the time of Abraham. In tho 
Imperial Library at Paris is a hieratic papyrus of 
between twenty and thirty quarto pages, found in a 
tomb of the eloventh Manethonian eyiostys which 
must have reigned, at the latest, several centuries 
before Moses. What seems more to the purpose, the 
origin of alphabetical writing—the invention of the 
Phoenicians, whose language, like the Hebrew, was 
Shemitic—cannot be dated later than the third mil- 
lennium before the Christian era. These facts are now 
so notorious, that wo may congratulate ourselves upon 


having heard the last of what, not very long since, used | 


to be considered a decisive argument against the au- 
thenticity of the Mosaic code. We may, therefore, pro- 
ceed to follow the historical traces of its existence down 
to the epoch of Ezra, below which it is unnecessary to 
descend the stream of time. In the next generation, 
under Joshua, we find the Israclites actually in pos- 
session of this Torah of Moses, and aro informed of its 
being publicly read in the presence of the assembled 
tribes, according to the prescription of the lawgiver 
(Josh. viii. 31—35}. This, and other-grave records of 
the kind, are certainly not to bo got rid of by the 
remark that the title, ‘the Torah of: Moses,” no more 
necessarily fo ee that Moses wrote it, than the title of 
the Books of uel implies that prophet's authorehip 
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of the whole of their contents. Within a year of the 
composition of the Torah, it was hardly probable that an 
attempt would be made to supplement the lawgiver's 
work. Not much light is thrown upon the text by 
such criticism. If, indeed, the truth of the account in 
Joshua be called in question, that is a different matter, 
But those who take this ground simply uphold one 
neologism by another, at tho risk of undermining al} 
historical tradition. In the troubled times of the Judges 
wo do not mect with any express mention of the Penta- 
teuch, but there aro plenty of indications of the grow- 
ing power of the Mosaic institutions and laws u 
the conscience and heart of the nation. It is the Torah 
that reacts with such invincible energy against the 
etual tendency to apostacy and idolatry. It is this 
which inspires the prophets raised up from time to 
time to testify against the corruptions of each succeed- 
ing generation, and it is the hammer used by theso 
iconoclasts to dash in pieces the strange g¢ Ite 
presence makes itself everywhere felt; and no sooner 
do we reach the period of the kings, than we hear 
David singing sacrod odcs in honour of the Torah— 
as, for example, in Ps. xix. This was in the eleventh 
century before Christ. In the next century, under 
Jehoshaphat, wo read [2 Chron. xvii. 9] of the Lerites 
taking the book of the Torah of the Lord with them, 
and going about through all the cities of Judah, 
in order to teach the people. Of the re-appearance 
of the Torah under King Josiah, after a reason of 
neglect and oblivion, mention has been already made. 
We are thus brought to tho threshold of the times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, when tho existence of the work 
in its present shape is beyond all question. Starting 
from tho assertion which we read in tho Torah itself, 
of its being in its entirety the production of the pen 
of Moscs, and of his having deposited it beside the 
ark, under the shadow of the cherubim, wo see it pass 
into the hands of his successor, Joshua; we cannot 
doubt that it accompanied the ark to Mizpeh and 
Shiloh, nor that it was the book studied daily b 
every student in those schools of ‘‘the prophets” whi 
sprung up 80 early in the stormy period of the Judges. 
Gideon, Deborah and Barak, Jéphthah, Samson, and 
especially Samuel, are all so many utterly insoluble 
enigmas apart from some such supposition. A con- 
tinuous existence of a learned caste of Levites and 
priests, side by side with the prophetical institate, 
must have afforded an almost certain guarantee for 
the faithful conservation of such a treasure, if really 
bequeathed by Moses, and eee the foisting of an 
imposture upon the people, whose religious guardians 
they were. Hence we need feel no misgiving iu believ- 
ing the Torah, com by David to the sun in its 
ru power, and beneficence; the Torch, placed by 
choshuphat in the hands of his reforming Levites; 
the Torah, from which Hilkiah shook off the accusing 
dust of its deg eae in the Temple, and at the 
hearing of which King Josiah rent his clothes, to have 
been the samo Turah which, itself being witness, was 
written by Moses, which Joshua is recorded to have 
read to the assembled tribes in the desert, and which, 
a thousand years afterwards, was the instrument of 
the great religious reformations under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. * . 
This conclusion receives abundant and invyaluablocon- 
firmation from the use made of the Pentateuch in the 
other books of the Old Testament. To Hengstenber 
belongs the great merit of having first fully Soveloped 
this important argument, for the complete details of 
which reference must be made to his valuable work 


on ‘Tho Authenticity of the Pentateuch.” 
such power is this portion of the case thero exhibited, 
as to have extorted from the most determined oppo- 
nents of the Mosaic authorship of tho Pentatcuch the 
warmest expressions of their astonishmont and admi- 
ration. Vaihinger, for instance, owns that he was by 
no means prepared to find so many reforences to our 
present Pentateuch, moro or less of the nature of 
verbal quotations, in the prophets and in the historical 
books of the Old Testament. Ie adds that these cita- 
tions triumphantly prove the vanity of tho attempts of 
Bohlen, Vatko, and other neologians, to show that, 
until tho latter portion of the regal period, tho laws of 
the Hebrews woro unwritten. Ho makes the important 
admission, that they demonstrate the existence and 
national currency, in their written form, of tho legis- 
lative portions of the Torah at least as early as the 
time of the separation of tho two kingdoms. Hoe 
further finds it impossible to deny that some of its 
historical sections must have been already extant, on 
account of the almost verbal quotation of its narratives 
in the other sacred books. We give here a selection 
of the more striking citations to be found in those 
books of whose antiquity and genuineness no reason- 
able doubt has been entertained. ‘hey occur in the 
writings of the oldest prophets as well as the youngest, 
and in all the historical books, from Joshua and 
Judges down to the Chronicles and Nehemiah. Tho 
Torah is expressly mentioned, not only by prophets, 
such as Isaiah, who officiated only in the kingdom of 
Judah (Isaiah speaks of it by name twice in a single 
chapter—viz., vii. 16, 20, besides constantly quoting 
from it), but also by those who, like Hosea [see Hos. 
Vili. 12), ministered amongst the ten tribes. This, as 
well as the fact that it was used by Amos, for instance, 
who preached in both kingdoms, proves that it must 
have been regarded as the common property of the 
nation beforo the division, evon if the existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch be allowed less weight than has 
been claimed for it in tho decision of the question. 
Compare Joel ii. 2 with Exod, x. 14; Joel it. 3 with 
Gen. ii. 8; Joel ii. 17 with Numb. xiv. 13; Joel 1. 20 
with Exod. x. 19; Joel iii. 13 with Gen. vi. 1—13; Joel 
ii. 13 with Exod. xxxiv. 6; and Joel iii. 18 with Numb. 
xxv. 1. These quotations, it should be borno 14 wind, 
are, at least, as old as the Lliad. In the books of 
Joshua and Judges, as well as in the Davidic Psalus— 
whose age, however, would first have to be settled, 
which would occupy too much of our space—many 
othors aro to bo found which are from two to three or 
four centuries older. Other prophetical citations, about 
which no question can fairly be raised, are Amos ii. 7, 8 
compared with Exod. xxii. 26, and Lev. xx. 3; Amos 
ii. 8 with Exod, xxii. 25, oq.; Amos ii. 9 with Numb. 
xiii. 32, 69. (three references in as many successive 
verses); Amos iii. 7 with Gen. xviii. 17; Amos iv. 4 
with Lev. xxiv. 3, and Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Amos 
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vy. 12 with Numb. xxxv. 31; Amos v. 17 with Exod. | pe 


xii. 12; Amos v. 21, og., with Numb. xxix. 35, and 
Ley. xxiii, 36; Amos vi. 1 with Numb. i. 17; Amos 
vi. 8 with Lev. xxvi. 19; Amos vi. 14 with Numb. 
xxxiy. 8; Amos viii. 6 with Exod. xxi. 2, and Lev. 
xxv. 39; Amos ix. 13 with Ley. xxvi. 3—d. Further, 
to select’somo instances from Hosea, compare H 
with Lev. xx. 5—7; Hos. ii. 1 with Gen, xxu. 17, and 
xxxii. 12; Hos. iii. 2 with Exod. xxi. 7—11; Hos. 
iv. 8 with Lev. vi. 17, #7., and vii. 1 and context; Hos. 
ivy. 10 with Ley. xxvi. 26; Hos. iv. x 
xxxii. 9, 10; Hos. v. 6 with Exod. x. 9; Hos. vii. 8 
with Exod. xxxii, 6; Hos. xii. 5 with Exod. iu. 15; 
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Hos, xii. 9 with Lev. xxiii. 42; Los. xii. 15 with Gen. 
xxvil. 5; and Hos. xiy. 3 with Deut. vii. 16, Any 
Bible with marginal references will enable the reader 
to multiply such oxamples fur himself tweutyfold at 
least, They aro intorsperscd not only in the writings 
of the prophets, but in the didactic and devotional 
portions of the Scriptures; in the sucred odes and in 
the historical books. The Torah is tho life-blood of all 
the inspired litorature of the Hebrows. The Torah 
furnishes the key-note of all Jewish civilisation and 
life, religious and social, down to the present hour. 
In it, as in @ mould, the Hebrow people has been 
fashioned, far moro than the Mohammedan nations in 
the Koran, or than Christendom in the New Testa- 
ment. To suppose the Surah spurious, is to contradict 
all philosophy and all history. It is tho tap-root of 
es a nationality, and that nationality dates from 
oses. 

No stress has here been laid on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, as affording proof of the existence of the 
Lorah at tho epoch of the separation of the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, because it is by no 
means certain that that venorable copy datcs from 
the ‘schism. Indeed, it is more probable that it is 
not older than the plantation of the Assyrian colony 
in the territory which had formerly belonged to the 
ten tribes, 

Passing from the external to the internal evidence 
of tho Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, our space 
will only permit us to notice, and this but cursorily, 
two of the principal arguments, The first is drawn 
from certain peculiarities of the style and languago 
of the book, which, however, it must be owned, have 
never as yet recciyed from the learned the attention 
which they deserve. Moses was not only by birth a. 
Hebrew, but, in virtue of his education at the court of 
Pharaoh, he had become deeply imbued with all the 
elements of Egyptian culture. He was an Egyptianised 
Hebrew. This is not only asserted in Scripture, but 
the Egyptian historians themselves, such as Manetho 
and Chsremon, cxpressly speak of him as an Egyptian 
scribe. Hence we may naturally expect to find the 
marks of his Egyptian training distinctly stamped 
upon these writings, if they be really his production— 
an expectation which has been shown to bo fulfilled. 

Another leading internal argument to the same 
effect has boen moro frequently employed, and is 
certainly entitled to all the attention it has reccived. 
It may be thus stated in brief. Amongst the hun- 
dreds of personal names found in tho Pentateuch, 
thero are only two—viz., that of Moses’ own mother, 
Jochebed, and that of tho servant and subsequent 
successor of the man of God, Joshua—which can be 
certainly asserted to be compounded with the new name 
of God, Jehovah, revealed to him in the vision on Mount 
Horeb. On the other hand, in the times subsequent 
to the Mosajc age, a very great number of Hebrew 
rsonal names we meet with contain this Divine name. 
‘this remarkable fact is sufficient to prove to overy 
candid inquirer, both the reality of the vision, and tho 
authenticity of the book which bears on its face so 
striking a confirmation of its historical character. It 
can only have originated in the Mosaic age, and can 


os. i, 2! have had no other author than Moses. So etrongly is 


this felt by the neologists, that they have taken great 
ins to show that the name Jehovah must havo been 
nown before the revelation at Mount Horeb, and that 
the Isreelites 
that is to be dated from the time of Moses. But oven. 
could they succeed in this endeavour, they would 
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manifestly bo no nearer tho explanation of the extra- 
ordinary omission referred to—an omission utterly 
inconceivable in any post-Mosaic age. But the at- 
tempt quite breaks down. Tho invocation of Jehovah 
in the days of Enoch, as well as by the Hebrew 


patriarchs, is easily explained from the stand-point of | b 


the sacred writer, who desires to insist on the identi 
of the God worshipped by tho fathers with the Jehov 
first revealed to himself. And as to the three or four 
names of Israelites, who are supposed to have lived 
before Moses, in which it is asserted that the name 
Jehovah is an element, they admit of a far better ex- 
lanation of a tota'ly different kind. They are not 
found in the Pentateuch, but have been Dae out 
from the genealogies in the First Book of Chronicles ; 
and it may be observed that the fact of their being 
ante-Mosaic is by no means certain in every case, or 
oven in any but one—viz., the name Joshua, which, 
it is needless to remark, infinitely strengthens the 
argument drawn from the phenomena under con- 
sideration. For his first name was Oseah, and it is 
expressly recorded to have been changed by Moses 
himself into Joshua, being, doubtless, the first ox- 
ample of what was afterwards a universal practice 
(Numb. xiii. 16]. 

We now proceed to observe, that we have onty to 
apply aright the historical truth and reality of the 
revelation of the new name Jehovah to Moses on 
Mount Horeb, as thus circumstantiully attested 
throughout the Torah, in order to convert tho most 
subile modern attacks upon the authenticity and in- 
tegrity of the book into its most solid and triumphant 
vindication, as being, in its substantial entirety, the 
work of the great dcliverer of the Hebrews. Tho 
-allusion is to the so-called ‘‘ fragmentary ” hypothesis 
of the composition of tho Pentateuch, brought into 
notico in Germany by Vater, De Wette, Bohlen, and 
Hartmann, in their day; the ‘ primitive-document” 
theory, propounded by Eichhorn and Ilgen in theirs; 
and the ‘‘ scheme of eur bieents ” since maintained 
by Tuch and Hupfeld, which last still holds its ground 
in the rationalistic theological schools. The result of 
all these various schemes is to cut up the Torah into 
several entirely distinct portions, which are ascribed 
to as many unknown authors, living many centuries 
apart, and not one of whom was Moses. Of late, in- 
deed, under the pressure of the arguments employed 
by Hengstenberg, Havernick, Keil, Welte, Drechsler, 
Ranke, and others, the neologists have been com- 
pelled to admit the Mosaic authorship of much that 
we find in tho Pentateuch, substantially in the form 
in which we there have it. Vaihinger, for instance, 
makes very extensive concessions in this way, whoreas, 
formerly, nothing beyond tho bare outline of the Deca- 
logue was allowed to have proceeded from the law- 

ver's own pen. How theso large admissions are to 

reconciled with the accompanying tabylar analysis 
which we give from him as a specimen out of many 
extremely divergent arrangements, it is hard to say. 
For although, a few short texts excepted, Deuteronomy 
does not appear in his table, yet it is certainly not 
there that he would recognise ike hand of Moses. Of 
that he makes a further distinct work, which he is 
disposed to assign to another unknown writer, who 
flourished in the reign of Hezekiah, 

Tt will be seen, from the table on the next , that 
the nomenclature of tho sections, out of which, with 
Deuteronomy, some anonymous editor, of the seventh 
century before Christ, is supposed to have sewn to- 
gether that artistic piece of patchwork called the 
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Torah, is taken from the Divine names, Elohim and 
Jehovah. It is, in fact, upon the difference observable 
in the use of these names in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis, hence styled Elohist ard Jehovist respec- 
tively, that the whole of this portentous structure is 
From thiadifference, which in about the first 
twenty chapters is really very marked, and which is 
not to be altogether ignored in s few other sections, it 
has been too hastily inferred that, at least, two distinct 
writers must have had a hand in the work. This is 
the one fact and the one assumption common to the 
whole noological echool. Although from this common 
starting-point each critic pursues his own course, no 
two of them being of one mind as to where the knife 
is to make the incision, or as to how much is to be 
amputated from what all have agreed to treat as a 
heterogeneous body, yet none have shown the least 

isgiving in leaping from the one firm fact to the one 
baseless assumption, with which, as they admit, their 
schemes must all of them stand or fall. But the infer- 
ence is alike illogical and illegitimate. The existence 
of Elohistic and Jehovistic soctions side by side in the 
earlier portions of Genesis, and in a few other places 
in the Pentateuch, combined with the other evidenco 
as to the non-usage of the name Jehovah before tho 
time of Moses, and its constant employment after- 
wards, affords tho strongest possible proof that both 
elements must have proceoded from the great mono- 
theistic reformer to whom tho revclation of tho new 
namo was first mado. In short, thero are two sfyles, 
but not two authors. Thero is the stylo of the inspired 
recluso before ho knew the God of his futhers os tho 
Jehovah who had made choice of himself to be His 
instrument in the fulfilment of His covenant with 
them, and thero is the stylo of Moses after ho had 
beheld tho vision on Mount Horeb. The Elohistic 
portions of the Pentateuch, which are really such, 
must have been originally drafted before, but not long 
before, the exodus, by a monotheistic scribe, and therv 
is none who answers to the description save Moscs. 
To assign them to the tenth century before Christ, 
when the name Jehovah had been universally cur- 
rent amongst the Israelites in giving names to their 
children during many gencrations, is pure ae 

Thus, when fairly considered, the fact which has 
been deemed so fatal to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Torah, is really its strongest bulwark. It is much tho 
same with tho oldest popular objection to its authen- 
ticity—viz., its containing the account of the author's 
own death and burial. For to any one who is familiar 
with the aay of the Egyptian scribes in their own 
peer yey ical stelw, there is nothing startling in 
this. In these epitaphs, composed by themselves, 
they constantly speak—by anticipation, of course—of 
their own death; and such stelw are extant in our 
museums with the mortuary date still left in blank, to 
be filled up after the event, which, however, in these 
instances, has never been done. Hence there would 
be here but one proof more, amongst many such, that 
the Pentateuch was written by a man who had r- 
ceived an Egyptian education, t.e., by Moses; even if 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy be not regarded a3 
having been added by Joshua, according to the older 
explanation. For that the Torus through the 
hands of more than one inspired editor before Exta, 
who is named by the Jewish tradition, may be safely 
admitted ; and the admission at once gets rid of tho 
so-called anachronisms, as to the names of citios, &c., 
which have been detected in its pages. And if objec- 
tions still remain, which in the present state of science 
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we may be unable to clear up, yet we must remember 
that there is also a fallacy of objections, against which 
we are bound to be on our guard. ‘‘ There are objec- 
tions,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘against a plenum, and 
there ere objections against a vacuum, yet one of them 
must be true.” So in the present case, if there be 
objections still insoluble against the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, there are infinitely more numerous 
and stronger ones against its being the work of a Jater 
age. The vast preponderance of ovidence is all in 
favour of its Mosaic origin, and that substantially in 
the form in which it has come down to us. 


PEN'TECOST, the second of the three great yearly 
festivals at which every male Jew was required 
‘‘appear before the Lord . . . in the place which he 
shall choose” [compare 2 Chron. viii. 13]. The word 
Pentecost (being a Greek word meaning ‘‘ fiftieth” 
ig not found in the Old Testament; it occurs in the 
Apocryphal books f Toki ii. 1; 2 Macc, xii. 32], in the 
Now Testament [Acts ii. 1; xx. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. “ 
and in Josephus repeatedly [e.g., ‘‘ Wars,” it. 3, 1), 
who also mentions that it corresponds to the Hebrew 
word asartha {‘‘ Autiq.,” iii, 10, 6]. But the first 
mention of the festival itself occurs in Exod. xxiii. 16, 
where it is described as ‘‘the feast of harvest, the 
firstfruits of thy labours, which thou hast sown in the 
field.” Again, when Moses went up a second time to 
‘the top of the mount,” he was told, ‘‘ And thou 
shalt observe the foast of weeks, of the firstfruits of 
wheat harvest” [Exod. xxxiv. 22]. The festival is 
called in Numb. xxviii. 26 ‘‘the day of the first- 
fruits,” and in Deut. xvi. 10 ‘‘the feast of weeks.” 
The day on which the Pentecost was to be kept was 
computed from fhe day after the fifteenth Nisan, which, 
beiug the first day in the feast of unleavened bread, 
was aiways kept as a Sabbath. From ‘‘the morrow 
after the Sabbath”—that is, from the sixteenth of Nisan 
—seven complete weeks, or forty-nine days, were 
reckoned. The fiftieth day was the Feast of Pentecost, 
or ‘‘the feast of weeks,’’ and did not in strictness 
occupy more than one day, although in later times 
the festivities appear to have lasted longer, as was 
likely to be the case when a ¢ concourse of wor- 
shippers was gathered from distant places [Lev. xxiii. 
15,16; Numb. xxviii. 26; Deut. xvi. 9; see Josephus, 
‘ Antiq.,”’ iii. 10, 6). 

The feast was to be kept with- ‘a holy convoca- 
tion,” and ‘‘no servile work” was to be done therein. 
As on the sixteenth of Nisan the firstfruits of the 
grain harvest, represented by a sheaf of barley, wore 
to be waved by the priest before the Lord, so on the 
fiftieth day, in token of the completion of the harvest, 
two wheaten loaves, made of fine flour and baked with 
Jeaven, were to be presented as ‘‘a wave-offering 
bofore the Lord,” as the firstfruits from the produce of 
the land gathered into the habitations and made avail- 
able for the use of man (Lev. xxiii. 17]. Each loaf was 
to be the tenth pee of an ephah, and after being waved 
before the Lord was to be given to the priest. @ aC- 
companying burnt-offoring was prescribed to be seven 
lambs of the first year, one young Bullock, and two 
rams. The sin-offering was to be one kid of the goats; 
the -oflering two lambs of the first year [Lev. 
xxi. 18, 19]; the meat-offering was to be ‘‘ of flour 
mingled with oil, three tenth deals unto one bullock, 
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lambs. Nor is the reason of the variation from the 
number prescribed in Leviticus stated. It has been 
supposed that an addition was made to the daily sacri- 


fice on the feast of Pentecost, and it seems that the 
Jows, in later times, offered threo bullocks, three 
rams, and fourteen lambs for the burnt-offering, and 
for the sin-offering two kids. 

But besides the prescribed sacrifices, every indi- 
vidual was to bring his ‘‘ tribute of a free-will offer- 
ing,” as ho was ablo, according to the blessing of the 
Lord : he was not to appear before the Lord * ra a 
Pentecost was a season of holy rejoicing for all the 
members of a family, servants as well as children, for 
widows, and capene and strangers, ‘‘and the Lerite 
that is within thy gates” [Deut. xvi. 9—11]. A further 
instance of the kindly spirit which was intended to be 
encouraged, may be found in the precept about not 

thering any gleaning of the harvest, a precept which 
ollows immediately upon the mention of the festival 
{Lev. xxiii. 22]. The whole of the Pentecostal period 
from the sixteenth of Nisan to the fiftioth day was, in 
fact, the season of the grain harvest [Deut. xvi. 9). 
From this point of view the Pentecost may be con- 
sidered as the completion of the Passover; and it may 
be for this reason that in Ezekiel’s vision of the temple, 
and of the ordinances for the festivals, no mention is 
made of Pentecost [Ezek. xlv. 21—25]. 

Such, then, was the purpose of this festival— 
namely, to commemorate the completion of the grain 
harvest; nor is there in the Old Testament any 
historical recollection directly associated with it, as 
there undoubtedly was with the other two great festi- 
vals, the Feast of Passover and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (or ‘‘ booths”). The gencral remembrance of 
the bondage in Egypt, and of obedience to the Law, 
is all that is expressly stated [Deut. xvi. 12]. Yet 
Maimonides says that the Feast of Weeks was the day 
on which the Law was given, and the Jewish services 
keep up the memory of the Pentecost as the day of the 
giving of the Law. Rolls of the Law are part of the 
decorations both in synagogues and houses. And it is 
quite possible that tradition may from the first have 
connected the feast with the historical eveut. The 
time would, at all ovents, a . The Feast of Pente- 
cost, or of Weeks, would fall on the sixth day of the 
third month, Sivan. It was ‘‘ the third month” when 
the Israelites came into the wilderness of Sinai [Exod. 
xix. 1; Esth. viii. 9]. Again, in the reformation 
undor King Asa, the meeting which took place in 
Jerusalem ‘‘in the third month” would most naturally 
occur at the Feast of Pentecost (2 Chron. xy.10}. Upon 
that occasion ‘‘ they entered into a covenant to seck 
the Lord God of their fathers with all their heart 
and with all their soul; that whosoever would not 
seek the Lord God of Israel should be put to death” 
(comp. Exod. xxiv. 8], The great feasts wore always 
much frequented (Ezek. xxxvi. $8], and Josephus 
more than once mentions the large crowds which were 
gathered together at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pente- 
cost (‘‘ Antiq.,” xvii. 10, 2; ‘* Wars,” ii. 3,1). Ifthe 
feast loft unnamed by St. Jobn [v. 1] be the Feast of 
Pentecost(which is, however, extremely uncertain), then 
our Lord’s exhortation to ‘‘search the Scriptures” {ver. 
39] would come with peculiar force. But, at all events, 
the Christian Church will always thankfully bear in 


two tenth deals unto one ram, a several tenth deal | mind that it pleased God to select the Feast of Pente- 
unto one lamb” (Numb. xxvili. 28, 29]; and there | cost as the day when he gave his new law, ‘‘ written 


were drink-offerings besides, According to Numb. 
xxviii, 27, the burnt-offering was to consist of two 
young bullocks and one ram, besides the scyen 


not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the 
heart.” On this day was ratified that new coyenant of 
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which it had been said, ‘I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hoarts” (Jor. xxxi. 
33; 2 Cor. ui, 3). If by the Feast of Passover wo 
are taught to put away ‘‘tho leayon of malico and 
wickedness,” the Feast of Pentecost may remind 
us of that better leaven to which the kingdom of 
heavon has been likened, which began to work in 
those first-fruits of the Christian Church whom St. 
Peter's sermon converted [Acts ii and which will 
continue to work until the whole lump becomes 
leavened (Matt. xiii. 33]. 


PENU'EL, face of God. 1, The placo where Jacob 
wrestled with the Angel. It must have been on the 
east of the Jordan, and north of the brook Jabbok, 
but the locality is uncertain, The name is onco 
written “‘Peniel” [Gen. xxxii. 30, 31]. A town seems 
afterwards to have stood there [Judg. viii. 8], which 
was rebuilt by Jeroboam [1 Kings xii. 25], but has 
now quite disappeared. 2. Penuel occurs among tho 
sons of Shashak in the genealogy of Benjamin (1 Chron. 
Vili, 25]. 3. The name is also found among the de- 
ecendants of Judah [1 Chron. iy. 4]. 


PE'OR, a word of Speer Moabitish origin, ard 
conveying the idea of opening. In tho Hebrew it is 
written with the article, happeor, or the Pcor, in its 
geographical application. 1. The name of a mountain 
to the top of which Balak brought Balaam, and which 
is said to look towards Jeshimon (Numb. xxiii. 28]. 
There is no doubt that this is one of the mountains 
to the east or north-east of the Dead Sea, but it is 
quite uncertain which mountain is intended. Ac- 
cording to soma, the namo is derived from that of 
the idol Peor, or Baal-peor; but others suppose the 
idol was named after the mountain. Fiirat, who 
adopts the former view, refers to Hilarion for proot 
that the mountain came to bo itself honoured asa god. 
2. A Moabite divinity, also called Baal-peor, the lord 
of Peor, or of opening [Numb. xxv. 3, 5, 18; xxxi. 16; 

eut. iv. 3; Josh, xxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 28; Hos. ix. 10). 
This abomination appears to have corresponded wit 
the Priapus of tho classic authors, and to have been 
worshipped with similar obsccne and loathsome rites. 
The samme word occurs in the name Beth-peor [Deut. 
iii, 29; xxxiv. 6; Josh. xiii. 20). 

PERA ZIM, Mount, mount of brinces; apparently 
the same locality as the ono olsewhere callcd Baal- 
perazim [2 Sam. vy. 20; 1 Chron. xiv. 11]. This namo 
only occurs once [Isa. xxviii. 21], and has been thought 
to refer to Porez-uzzah i Sam. vi. 8], but wo prefer 
the usual explanation. [See BAAL-PERAZIM.] 


PE’RES, divided, and also Persian [Dan. v. 28). 
[Seo Urnarsin.] 


PE'RESH, excrement ; a son of Machir, the grand- 
son of Joseph [1 Chron. vii. 16]. 


PE'REZ, a breach; another form of the name 
Pharez, the son of Judah. It occurs in Noh. xi. 4, 
where some of his descendants are said to have been 
chief mon living at Jerusalom after tho return from 
the captivity. In David's timo ‘the chief of all the 
captains of the host for tho first month” was takon 
from tHe family of Porez [1 Chron. xxvii. 3]. (See 
PHAREZ.]* 

PE’REZ-UZZA, or PE’'REZ-UZ'ZANX, the breach 
of Uzzah, a place 60 called by David, becauso Uzzah 
was there smitten for rashly taking hold of tho ark 

2 Sam. vi. G—8]. It appears to have been not far 

m Kirjath-jearim, on the road to Jerusalem. 
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PER'FUMES, Under this name we may includo 
what are elsowhero called “odours,” “ swoet odours,” 
“ointments,” ‘sweet savours,” and “spices.” Incense 
also was a perfume, Odoriferous plants, woods, gums, 
and other substances are, as is well known, especially 
abundant in the East, and of most extensive use. Tho 
prepersbon of them in a varicty of forms, and their 

iversified applications, were, no doubt, as familiar to 
the ancients as they are to the moderns, Thoy wero 
used for personal puleymien for domestic luxury, and 
in religious weet xod. xxx. 35—37; Proy. vil. 17; 
Song of Sol. iii. 6; Isa. lvii. 9). Perfumery was also 
extensively employed in funeral ceremcnies; not only 
in embalming, but in the simpler processes followed 
by the Jews (Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 1; John xix. 
39). [The reader will find a good deal of miscella- 
neous information connected with this subject under 
such articles as ALOE, Cassta, CINNAMON, Myrrir; 
ANOINT, APOTHECARY, EMBALMING, INCENSE; BURIAL, 
EMBALMING, OINTMENT, Spices, &.] It will only bo 
necessary to add that some perfumos naturally aatislo 
their odoriferous principles; that in others, the “sweet 
sayour” only becomes volatile and percoptible when 
the substances are rubbed, burnt, or otherwiso acted 
ape by external agency ; and that tho scent of somo 
of the Egyptian perfumes was so permanent, that it 
has in certain cases been preserved to our own time. 
(See ALABASTER. } 


PERGA, a city of Pamphylia, in Asia Minor, 
visited by Paul after leaving Paphos [Acts xiii. 13, 
14); and again, on a subsequent occasion, in compan 
with Barnabas, when they preached there [xiv. 35), 
Perga stood on tho banks of tho riyer Cestrus, and 
was not only a place of some commercial importance, 
but famous for a tomple to Artemis, or Diana, which 
stood on a hill near the town, and was the sceno of a 
great idolatrous festival. The site of Perga was ex- 

lored by Colonel Leake, who says it is called by tho 
Tei Eski-kalesi. The interesting and extensivo 
ruins of the anciont city wore also visited anu described 
by = C. Fellows [‘‘ Asia Minor and Lycia,” chap. 
vii. ]}. 

PER’GAMOS, the capital of Mysia, in Asia Minor. 
Here was one of the soven churches of Asi« addressed 
by St. John in the Revelation [i. 11; ii. 12]. The 
apostle speaks of ‘‘ Satan’s seat’ as being at Pergamos, 
perhaps in reference to a noted temple of Atscula- 
pius. Antipas is mentioned as having been an early 
martyr here. The church was not altogether pure, as 
some members hold the doctrines of Balaam, and of 
tho Nicolaitanes [Rev. ii. 12—16]. [See NicoLai- 
TANES.] ‘Tho modern name of the place is Bergama, 
which contains architectural remains of the Roman 
and Christian periods (Sir C. Follows, ‘‘ Asia Minor 
and Lycia,” chap. ii.). It was once tho capital oi 
a kingdom, and afterwards of a Roman province. It 
stood upon the river Caicus, about twenty miles from 
the sea. Ono of its kings is famous for his great 
library of 200,000 volumes, and for his public works. 
The library was afterwards removed to Egypt. Eu- 
menes, the king to whom we have referred, 1s said to 
havo been the inventor of parchmont, called by tho 
Greeks pergaméné, from the name of tho city. Tho 
modern population amounts, perhaps, to 14,000. Thero 
aro still a fow Christians in the placo; perhaps 3,000 
Greeks and 300 Armenians. 

PERI'DA, distinguished. The children of Perida 
were among tho descendants of Solomon's servants 
who returned from Babylon with Nehemiah, Zerub- 


PERIZZITES—PENSIA. 


ANJiENT PELGAMOS. 


babol, &c. [Noh. vii. 47]. They are also called ‘ tho 
children of Peruda”’ (Ezra ii, 55]. 

PERIZ'ZITES, tho ancient namo of a Canaanitish 
nation, which partly inhabited tho hilly region south 
and south-west of the Curmel ridge. Tho meaning of 
the namo is obscuro, but is supposed to bo villagers, 
In the time of Abraham wo find them in tho hilly 
region north of Jerusalem (Gen. xiii. 7); and in 
Jacob’s timo yot further north, near Shechem [xxxiv. 
30]. They aro uniformly reckonod with the nations 
who should bo dispossessed by tho race of Abraham 
(Gen. xy. 20; Exod. iii, 8,17; xxiii, 23; xxxiii. 2; 
xxxiy. 11; Deut. vii. 1; xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10). Wo 
find them resisting tho invasion of Joshua (Josh. 
_ ix. 1; xi. 3], but in vain [xii, 8); they are thereforo 

included among*the conquered tribes resiv. 11}. At 
this timo they aro spoken of as if dwelling in Mount 
Ephraim (xvii. 15]. Thoy still lingered on sftor tho 
timo of Joshua [Judg. i. 4, 5; iii. 5); were reduced 
to servitude by Solomon [1 Kings ix. 20]; and seom 
to have remained as o distinct peoplo until tho days 
of Ezra, later than tho captivity of Babylon [Ezra 
ix. 1]. The gencalogical descent of this people has 
not been traced, and the manner and dato of their 
actual disappearanco aro equally obscure, As a collec- 
tivo noun, in the singular number, this word has the 
article, ‘‘the Perizzite;" but it is also used in tho 
plural, ‘‘ tho Perizzites.” 


PER'SIA, the country of tho Persians. This largo | 
and important territory hag varied in extent at different 
pos according us it included Elam, Media, and othor 
ingdoms ; henco tho country of Persia is one thing, | 
and the Persian empiro another, Tho country of Pera , 


is ‘‘tho land whonco issued tho conquerors who once 
ruled over the countries and people of Asia from tho 
Indus to the Moditerrancan, and from the Black Sca 
to tho Indian Ocean.” It is now part of the Persian 
empire, and bears the name of Fars, or Farsistan. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans called it Persis, On the 
cast it was bounded by Carmania, on the north by 
what were once Parthia and Media, on the west by 
Susiana, and on the south by the modern Laristan and 
tho Persian Gulf. This country has been summarily 
described as ‘‘rugged and mountainous towards the 
north, level and fruitful in the centre, eandy towards 
tho south, and subject to griat heat and pestilential 
winds.” Somo portions of the territory are among the 
most fruitful in the world, whilo others are almost un- 
inhabitable, especially in the south. Among the many 
ruins which attest the grandeur of the ancient empire, 
thoso of Lersepolis are ospecially celebrated. In the 
wider sense in which tho word Persia is used, it com- 

rised ‘all the countries between the Tigris and the 

ndus, with the exception of Assyria. In this sense it 
contains three countries towards tho south—Persis (or 
Persia), properly so called, Carmania, Gcdrosia; threo 
central countries—Media, Aria, Arachosia; and threo 
countries towards tho north—Parthia and Iyreania, 
Bactria, Sogdiana.” In a still wider senso, as wo have 
scon, tho naine ‘' Persia” is applied to the whole of tho 
countries included in the Persian empiro, and these, of 
courso, varied from time to time. 

The primitive Persians were a nomadic race of poor 
and hardy mountaincers divided into clans. They 
wero reduced to subjection by tho Babylonians, st 
then by the Medes; but in the sixth contury before 
our cra there aroso a Persian dynasty, which tovt 
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attained to supremacy in Western Asia. From tho 
circumstances under which this empire was founded, it 
was at first called that of tho Modes and Persians. 
easipid fol Mexp1a.] This Medo-Persian or Porsian 
omination continued unbroken till the conquest of 
Alexander, or a little over 200 years. The following 
is a list of its monarchs :— 


B.C, 

Cyrus Merxow TE, .ec.t se. 425 

Cambysos oo... ee 2 Sogdianus 2. ww... 425 

Smerdis ... ..... ...... 422 | Darius IL., or Nothus .. 424 

Darius [., or Hystaspis... 521 | Artaxerxes IT.,or Mnomon 405 

OTS CSUL Me sMeeEPO Oe cises 8k 4S0. fie OCUUB 9 oo ice vo hosdee cess oes: 350 
ATAU Me aoe <n 6 4001, AEBOB 6508-5. cn dcase ceca as 
rtaxerxes I., or Lougi- Darins JIL, or Codo- 
TADS oo... .eceeceseeene $05 THABUG iss c cso cteeetens 


This list cannot be absolutely roliod upon, but it is 
in the main correct. 

In the Scripture montion is mado of Cyrus, Darius I. 
and II. (it is incredible that the Darius of Neh. xii. 
22 should bo the third of that name), Ahasuerus, or 
Xerxes I,, and another Ahasuerus, who is most likely 
Cambyses. oh AuasveEnus, Cyrus, Danius.] After 
{ho death of Alexander, Persia was governed by tho 
Seleucidw, who wero also kings of Syria, in iha fol- 
lowing order :— 


De. Be 
Scleucus T., or Nicator... 312 | Antiochus II[., or the es 


i 
| 
Antiochus L., or Soter ... 250 | Kireats,.<cacesatsecnie seeree: 
Antiochus HI., or Theos.. 261 | Selencus 1V., or Philo- 
Seleucus If., or Calli- | Pritotie cn cersrteccesses ST 
DICUS.......cceceeseeeeeee 246 . Antiochus IV., or Epi- 
Selenens IIL, or Cerau- : phanes (who died 
ae ae em: | BOWIGNsckecesaicw 173 


The Parthians took possession of Persia afier the 
death of tho last-named king, and in tho reign of 
Mithridates I. ‘Theso Parthian rulors followed in a 
long succession, and are commonly known as tho 
Arsacida. [A list of them will be found in ‘‘ Prinsep’s 
Indian Antiquities, by Thomas,” yol. ii., goncalogical 
tables, p. 299.] A new era commenced with Arta- 
xerxes, tho first of tho glorious raco of Sassanidm, who 

gan to reign A.D. 235. This serics of kings con- 
tinned till tho Mussulman conquest in a.v. G41, It is 
not necessary for us to enter further into these details. 
Those who would more minutcly investigate tho early 
history, may consult Rawlinson’s ‘Ancient Mon- 
archies ;” and for tho complete history, wo need only 
mention Malcolin’s ‘‘ History of Persia.” Allusions to 
Persia in ancient authors, from Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and Ctesias downwards, aro yery numerous, Among 
the older travellers, tho namo of Chardin will always 
be quoted as an authority, and we may add the 
“Travels,” &c., of Mandelslo, and of Thevenot. Tho 
religion of tho Persians was loarncdly treated by 
Hyde. The modern aspects of tho country, and its 
customs and social state, have been often described ; 
and it will be enough to mention, as a useful Rope 
manual, ‘Tho Court and Peoplo of Persia,” by Dr. 
Kitto. [For other facts and authoritics, seo Roscn- 
muller's ** Biblical Geography of Central Asia,” yol. 
i. aud Winer’s “ Biblisches Realwért.,” art. J’ersien.] 
The Scriptural references to Versia aro not very nu- 
merous, but they aro particularly interesting, both to 
the student of history and to tho studont of prophecy. 
See, for examplo, 2 Chron, xxxvi. 20—23; Lvzra i. 
1—3, and frequently elsewhero in this book and that 
of Esther, as also Ezck. xxvii. 10; xxxviii. 5. Tho 
prophetic references to Persia include some which very 
clearly point to their futuro events In Persian history 
ii, 20; x. 13, 20; xi. 2]. Tho word “ Torcs, 
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in Dan. vy. 28, signifies ‘‘ divided,” and also “ Porsia,” 
thus involving a twofold allusion: ‘Thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.” Tho 
larger commentaries on Danivl give considerable in- 
formation respecting Porsia (seo especially Pusey on 
Daniel, and the works of Boyle and Fuller on tbo 
samo book]. Persia and tho Persians are never men- 
tioned by name either in the older Biblical books or 
in tho New Testament, which is preciscly what might 
have been expected. Tho rise of the nation was not 
until the Jewish captivity, and the Parthians were 
supreme in tho apostolic age. 


PERSIANS. [Sco Persra.] 


PER'SIS, Persia or Persicn; a femalo Christian at 
Romo whom St. Paul salutes under the epithet 
beloved,” and as haying ‘laboured much in tho 
Lord” (Rom, xvi. 12). 

PERU'DA, distinguished (Ezra ii. 55]. [Seo PERmDA.]} 

PESTILENCE. (Seo Piacve.] 


PETER (Greek, M¢rpog; Aramaic, Cephas), a stone 
(Matt. xvi. 18; John i. 42]; one of the earliest dis- 
ciples and most celebrated apostles of Christ [Matt. 
x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14; Acts i, 13; Gal. 
ii. 9]. His original name was Simon, or Simeon 
{Acts xy. 14], and ho received tho appellation oi 


3} Cophas, or Peter, on being first introduced to Christ, 


doubtless as indicative of that personal character 
which He who *‘ knew what was in man” saw at onco 
to belong to him. Ho is supposed to have been tho 
oldest of all the apostles, and probably to have at- 
tained the age of forty when ho joined himself to 
Jesus; but theso are somewhat doubtful inferences 
from the Gospel history. It may with more certainty 
bo concluded that ho was, like his brother Andrew, 
a disciple of John the Baptist. Ho seems to havo 
waited, though, perhaps, only as the dutios of his 
calling permitted him, on tho preaching of John, and 
was thus prepared for welcoming the manifestation of 
Christ. Though of humble rank, wo are not to con- 
ccive of St. Peter and his colleagues os having occu- 
pied the lowest social position, or as being destitute of 
tho elements of a good, ordinary education. Thoy 
undoubtedly belonged to 1 somewhat high grace 
among tho respectablo labouring classes in Judoa; 
and tho latest researches have made it clear that, in 
addition to the Ucbrew patois, which was then 
gencrally made use of in familiar intercourse by tho 
Jows, thoy also possessed a knowledgo of Ureck. 
[See Roberts on tho ‘ Gospels,” part i., chap. iii., 
&c.] When wo read [Acts iv. 13] that the Sanhe- 
drim regarded Poter and John as ‘unlearned and 
ignorant men,” wo aro to understand the words 
simply as having reference to the fact that the apos- 
tles wero ‘private persons” (ira), holding no 
official yosition among the Jewish Rabbis, and (hat 
thoy were ‘ not skilled” (ayp¢pyaro) in the technical 
learning, which alonc these held in reputation. It is 
manifest, also, from the Gospel narrative, that Peter 
and tho rest of the original apostles were possossed of 
considerablo property ut the timo when they joincd 
themsclyes to Christ. This appears from the fact 
that they had ‘hired servants’ Cay i. 20], and is 
confirmed by the language employed by St. Peter 

att. xix. 27] as to the sacrificc which they had made 
m becoming the followers of Jesus, and by our Lord's 
tacit admission of its truth. : 

Aftor being introduced to Christ [Jolin i. 42], and 
acknowledging him as the Messiah, Peter seems, fox 
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time, atill to have prosecuted his labours as a fisher- 
man. Of his formal call to be a disciple we havo a 
twofold account; the one more brief, and, so to speak, 
olticial (Matt, iv. 18, &c.]; the other more definite and 
circumstantial [Luke v. 1—11]. From this date Peter 
was a close attendant on the teaching of Christ, and 
was soon called to occupy an honourable place among 
the apostles [ Matt. x. 2]. Along with James and John, 
he was permitted to be present when the daughter of 
Jairus was restored to life by Jesus [Mark y. 37]. 
Soon after this he acted in the characteristic manner 
described [Matt. xiv. 28—31] in connection with the 
walking of Christ upon tho sea. Nothing could more 
strikingly exemplify at onco the strength and weak- 
ness of Peter's character than the zeal, true but ex- 
cessive, which, on this and some similar occasions, he 
displayed [compare John xiil. 6—9; xxi. 7). In no 
one of the apostles was tho working of Divine grace, 
along with the remains of human infirmity, more con- 
spicuous than in St. Peter. LEvor ready to give the 
most explicit utterance to his faith f att. xvi. 16; 
John vi. 68j, he was also very easily seduced into 
error. This was especially manifest on the occasion of 
his illustrious testimony aliko to the Messiahship and 
tho Divinity of Jesus. When our Lord, haying re- 
ferred to the various opinions curreut regarding him 
among the Jews, turned to his disciples and inquired 
fore xvi. 15], ‘‘ But whom say ye that I am?” 
eter at onco replied, in tho namo of all the rest, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
- This answer, full as it is of Gospel truth, drew forth 
the emphatic commendation of Christ, and led to the 
utteranco of a remarkable declaration (afterwards to 
bo considered) with respect to him who had so 
romptly given it. Yet, almost immediately, St. 

eter exposed himself to tho severest rebuko evor 
addressed by Christ to one of his true disciples. Un- 
able as yet to understand the naturo of the schemo of 
redemption, or to sympathise with the Saviour in his 
desire for its accomplishment, Peter presumed even to 
dissuade his master from the prosecution of that work 
of suffering and death which lay before him. On 
hearing Jesus speak of his approaching sufferings, and 
of the glory which should ri es the apostle, shrink- 
ing from the scenes thus suggested to his mind, and 
eager that his Master should at once enter on his 
cureer of triumph, took Christ, and began to rebuke 
him, saying, '‘ Bo it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee.” But the holy Saviour, perceiving 
in such a dissuasion the guilo of the tempter, who 
would fain haye checked him in his mission of self- 
sacrificing benevolence, replied, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan; thou art an offence (or stumbling-block) unto 
- mo: for thou sayourest not (knowest and feelest not) 

the things that be of God, but those that bo of men.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding this manifestation of still re- 
maining ignoranco and presumption, Peter was soon 
afterwards graciously permitted by Christ to share in 
the privilege of being a witness of the transtiguration. 
His peculiar character, however, continued in many 
ways to be displayed. An instance of this is given 
in John xiii, 6—10. By this sceno we are prepared 
for the melancholy part which the apostle soon after 
acted. Some have found a difficulty in tho fact that 
it was Peter who denied his Master. But it is only a 
shallow view of human nature which will find any 
show of contradiction in this mournful fact. Universal 
experience proyes that it was just such a tempera- 
ment as that of St. Peter, which was most likely to 
yield to the temptation to which it was now subjected. 


PETER. 


A deep and true psychology shows that there is a 
wonderful congruity in the eeveral phases which are 
presented to us of this apostle’s character in the 
Gospels. Prone to go too far in the expression of 
self-confidenco, the recoil was apt to be equally great. 
A sincere but exaggerated declaration of zeal was fol- 
lowed in his case, as it has been in many others, oy a 
painful and humiliating exhibition of timidity. Wo 
wonder not, therefore, though wo mourn, to read of 
the part which he acted on the night of Christ’s be- 
trayal and condemnation. Ho was warned by tho 
Saviour of the trial which lay before him, first in 
general terms (Luke xxii. 31}, and then more ex- 
plicitly (John xiii, 38], but ho declared, ‘‘ Though I 
should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee,” with 
other similar expressions of his unchangeable fidelity. 
And, no doubt, in order to carry out, as he thought, 
these professions, Peter followed Jesus when he was 
seizod by the Roman soldiers, and even ventured after 
him into the high priest’s palace. But soon was his 
fortitude put to the test, and, alas! it yielded before 
the very first assault. There is some difficulty 
in harmonising the different accounts of this sad 
period in St. Peter’s history, which are presented by 
the four Lvangelists. But the differences do not 
amount to contrariety: they aro merely such yaria- 
tions of detail as might bo expected from four inde- 
pendent writers. They agree in the essential fuct, 
that St. Pcter, having been three times tempted, did, 
according to Christ’s own prediction, three times deny 
his Master. While the last vehement denial was pass- 
ing his lips, and, just as at tho regular time of cock- 
crowing, the timo specified by his Master arrived (tho 
first crowing of the cock, referred to in Mark xiy. 68, 
72, seems to havo been a gracious, but unheeded 
warning given him), we are told by St. Luke [xxii. 
61] that ‘‘the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” 
There was undoubtedly reproach, but thero was also 
pity in that glance, and its effect is described when we 
are told that ‘‘ Peter remembered the word of the 
Lord, and went out and wept bitterly.” Passing over 
in expressive silence the period of grief, bordering 
almost on despair, iicdiah ehiae Peter must now 
have passed, the sacred historians next present him 
to us as hurrying to the sepulchro of Christ on tho 
morning of the first day of the week [John xx. 3), 
and obtaining visible evidence of the Saviour’s resur- 
roction {Luke xxiv. 34]. It is worthy of remark that 
a special message was sent to Peter through the angel 
who appeared to the women at the sepulchre {Mark 
xvi. 7], and this may be regarded as prefigurative of 
that full restoration to his position as an apostle of 
Christ which soon afterwards occurred. While, alon 

with six others of the apostles, Peter was engaged 
in his occupation of a fisherman on the o of 
Tiberias, the Saviour suddenly appeared standing 
on the shoro, and was, after a time, recognised b 

the Apostle John. No sooner were the words “It 1s 
the Lord” whispered to Peter, than, with the samo 
ardour and impetuosity of charactor as ever, he cast 
himself into the sea, and swam to Christ. And then 
followed the affecting sceno in which he was tenderly 
reminded of his sin by being thrice asked if ho loved 
the Sayiour, and fully restored to his official: status 
as a minister and apostle of Christ [John xx.]. The 
manner of his departure from this world was then 
hinted to him by the Saviour, and in striking cou- 
sistency with that unity of character which he has 
preserved throughout, the last glimpse we get of him 
in the Gospel history is in the attitude of putting » 
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somewhat presumptuous question to Uhrist, while he 
asked regarding ohn, «Lord, and what shall this 
man do?" and receiving a gentle rebuke, while his 
Master repliod, ‘* What is that to theo? follow thou 
me” [ys. 20—23]. 

With the book of Acts, we enter upon a new epoch 
in the history of Poter. A striking chango is soon 
observed in his character and conduct. In many 
ways, no doubt, he still evinces the same impetuosity 
and ardour; but these qualities are now seen mcl- 
lowed by experience, and inoderated by a more special 
prevalence of Divine grace in his heart. As was to be 
expected, St. Peter is found [Acts i. 15] taking the 
leading place among the disciples after the asconsion 
of tho Saviour. Hoe was by nature fitted to hold such 
a position; and, without the slightest necessity for 
conceiving of any official primacy as belonging to 
him, we easily understand how the first place should 
havo been readily yielded to him by his fellow- 
apostles, It‘was he that counselled the measures to 
bo taken in order to fill the blank in the apostolate 
caused by the perfidy and death of Judas, and ho also 
that [Acts ii, 14) was tho chief speaker on the day of 
Pentecost. With amazing power and great succoss, 
both of them the rosults of that extraordinary outpour- 
ing of tho Spint which had just taken place, he ex- 
pounded the character, and pressed home the claims of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The little community of Chris- 
tians was on that day increased by an addition of no 
fewer than threo thousand souls, and continued steadily 
to make progress, notwithstanding tho hostility of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical rulers [ii. 47; iv. 4; vi. 1}. The 
conduct of Peter Gueiag these early and eventful days 
in the history of the Church is worthy of the truest 
admiration. With great eloquence and courage he 
set forth tho nature of the Gospel, and tho Messiahship 
of Jesus, in spite of the threats [ivy. 21] which were 
addressed to ae and his colleagues, and notwith- 
starding the imprisonment and scourging [v. 18, 40] 
by which these threats wero speodily followed. Miracles 
were performed both by and for the apostles [iii. 7; 
y. 5, 10, 16, 19], and thus their faith was confirmed, 
and great multitudes, among whom were many even 
of the Jewish pricsts, became obedient to the faith [vi. 
7). The noxt notice which we find of St. Peter is 
when, with St. John, he was sent by the Church at 
Jcrusalem to guide the evangelistic work which had 
been begun in Sumaria [viii, 14]. On that occasion 
he encountered Simon the sorcerer, and acted with 
great courage and effoct in silencing that insincere 
and impious adherent to the cause of the Gospel. He 
then returned to Jerusalem, where, along with tho 
rest of the apostles, he remained for sovoral years, of 
which no record has been preserved. Somo Popish 
writers, such as Baronius, suppose that during this 
interval St. Peter visited Antioch, and planted a 
church in that city. But it is clear from the inspired 
narrative that there were no Gontile churches esta- 
blished for many years after this dato. St. Paul, on 
coming to Jerusalem, three years after his conversion 
(A.D, 41—44), still found St. Peter in that city (Gal. i. 
18], and fulfilling his office as specially the apostle of 
the circumcision. It is plain to every reader of tho 
Acts that St. Peter, as well as the other apostles, 
continued long to believe that the blessings of the 
Gospel pertained to none but Jows and proselytes; 
in other words, that they could be enjoyed only in 
connection with the distinctive rites of Judaism. But 
the remarkable conversion of Cornelius, a Roman cen- 


turion, and the miraculous reyelation of God's will thon 
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mado to St. Peter [Acts x.], at last opened his mind to 
the great truth, aunounced by Christ himself ere ho 
left the earth, that salvation was to be preached to 
every creaturo under heaven, without regard to na- 
tionality, and apart from the requirements of the 
Jewish law. It was not, however, without great diffi- 
culty that this truth was accopted by the Church at 
Jerusalem, and Poter was soon charged with having 
acted improperly in holding social and religious 
fellowship with uncircumcised Gentiles [xi, 3]. In 
Vindication of his conduct, ho narrated the striking 
revelation of the Divine will in the matter which he 
had reccived, and the solemn attestation which had 
been given to the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church by the bestowment upon them of the gift of 
tho Holy Ghost. This Reitatied the objectors for a timo 
(ver. 18], and we hear no more of St. Petor for about 
a period of two years, when we are told that, after the 
death of James, ITforod Agrippa I. cast him into prison, 
intending after the passovyer to put him publicly to 
death, and theroby still further ingratiate himself 
with the unbelieving Jews, But God miraculously 
dolivered his seryant on the night preceding the day 
apace for his oxccution [xii. 6], and Peter, having 
cheered the desponding hearts of the brethren in Jeru- 
salem by his unexpected re-appearance amongst-them, 
left that city, and went into ‘another place” [ver. 17), 
the name of which is not mentioned. A long bla 

uow occurs in the inspired history of the apostle, and 
this has, of course, been filled up by Romish writers 
in a way most agreeablo to their own tendencies and 
wishes, They represent Peter as now having visited 
Romo, in the reign of Claudius, and founded tho 
church in that city. It is impossible to prove that 
the apostle did not then visit Rome, but it is equally 
impossible to prove that ho did. And the burden of 
proof manifestly falls upon those who make the posi- 
tive assortion, especially when tho next notice wo 
have of St. Poter scems quite opposed to the opinion 


‘that ho could already have beon, during many years, 


at tho head of a mixed church in the metropolis. 

that case, he would surely have spokon in different 
terms from thoso which ho actually employed at the 
Council of Jerusalem (a.D. 51 or 52). Would he not 
have at once obyiated tho dissension which had arisen, 
by roforring fo the fact that he himself had already, 
during a lengthened period, presided over a church 
composed of both Jows and Gentiles ? But his words, 
as reported {xv. 7], seem to refer to nothing more 
than tho conversion of Cornolius; and it is Paul and 
Bsarnabas [ver. 12], and not Peter at all, who tell of 
the ‘miracles and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by them.” In fact, we learn from a 
notice in one of St. Paul's epistles (Gal, ii, 11], that 
even after his own earnest and liberal speech at 
Jorusalem, and after the solemn decree of the council 
relieving the Gentiles from tho yoke of Judaism, St. 
Peter still displayed a vacilefing spirit as to the posi- 
tion to be assigned to peculiarly Jewish usages and 
rites. For this weak and inconsistent conduct he was 
reproved by St. Paul, who showed himself on that, 
and many other occasions, the bold, uncompromising 
champion of that ‘‘ liberty wherewith Christ has made 
his poople free,” and of the great Scriptural doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, It is unnecessary to notice 
the story invented in later ages, to save the credit of 
St. Peter, that there were two persons of the name of 
Cephas in the seely Church, and that the one rebuked 
by Paul was not the apostle. Thero can be no doubt 
whatever that it was St. Poter himself who was guilty 
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of the wavering and injudicious, as well as unfaithful, 
conduct referred to in the Epistlo to tho Galatians ; 
and thus the last clear glimpse which wo get of this 
great apostle in Scripture is epecially fitted to guard 
us from yiclding him any exuggerated respect, and 
shows us that, with the many peculiar exccilences in 
his character, there still continued to be mixed not a 
little infirmity and crror. 

We have no distinct evidence as to the fumily rela- 
tions of Peter, oxcept that he was murried [Mutt. viii. 
14; 1 Cor, ix. 5). The allusion to ‘* Marcus his son,” 
in 1 Peter y. 13, is understood of his son in the faith, 
ee Mark.] Traditions of no value give us names for 

is wife and a supposed daughter. That ho had chil- 
dren is affirmed by some early Christian writers. But 
upon these points it is needless to dilate. A difficult 
question connected with the later years of tho apostle 
respects the place called Bubylon in 1 Peter v.13. Are 
wo to understand tho literal Babylon, on the banks of 
tho Euphrates, or is the name to bo regarded as a 
symbolical title of Rome’ The former opinion is held 
by most modern writers, but tho latter by tho only 
fathers of the Church. Some few critics have imagined, 
against all probability, that an inconsiderablo fort of 
the same name in Egypt was intended. It is curious 
to observe the eagerness with which Popish interpre- 
tera haye caught at tho symbolical oxplanation. No 
doubt, by so doing, they obtain firmer footing than 
can otherwise be secured for the prion that St. Peter 
was for o time resident at Rome; but they forget that 
thus also it is rendered certain, by their own principles 
of interpretation, that Rome is tho mystical Babylon 
referred to in the Apocalypse, and therefore doomed to 
a sure and terriblo destruction. Apart, however, from 
ull considerations except those suggested by tho pas- 
sago itself, wo cannot bit incline to the belief of the 
early writers, that tho Christian community hero re- 
‘ferred to was that of Rome, and not a church in the 
far coast, of which nothing whatever is known from 
ecclesiastical history. If, as is believed by some critics 
of ominonce, the Book of Revelation was written at an 
early dato (about A.D. 68, almost contemporancously 
with the First Epistle of Peter), then it would appear 
that at this timo Babylon was sometimes figuratively 
pet for Rome, and might therefore havo been adoptod 

y the apostle in referring to that city. « 

Space will not permit us fully to exhibit and analyso 
the ey doubtful and contradictory reports concern- 
ing St. Peter which have been handed down by tradi- 
tion. The moment we quit tho Scripture narrativo of 
his lifo, wo aro involved in difficulty and uncertainty. 
So great is the confusion of tho accounts, that some 
have oven questioned whether St. Peter was evor in 
Rome at all. But after all reasonable deductions have 
been mado, it s.ems to us fair to concludo that, to- 
wards the closo of his life; the apostlo did fix his abodo 
in tho metropolis, and there ultimately suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Ancient tradition is unanimous on this point. 
Clement of Rome [chap. v.] scems to imply that tho 
apostle was put to death in tho imperial city, and 
Tertullian (‘* Cont. Mare.,” iv. 5], Origen {‘‘ Eus. Hist. 
Ecel.,” iii. 1], Ensebius [“ Hist. Eccl.,” ii, 251, and 
many other ancient authors, repeat the statemont. 
Yoveral particulars as to his death are added, which 
nro more or less doubtful. Ho is suid to have boen put 
to death on the same day with St. Paul, though tho 
modo of their deaths was different. Paul was beheaded, 
pie Peter was aaaoe vip his head downwards, 

peculiar posture being adopted at his own request, 
becauso he felt himeelf unworthy to suffer in the’ same 


way as hia Divino Master. There is also an affecting 
legend to the effect that St. Peter, when his life was in 
jeopardy, having been induced by tho entreaties of his 
friends to scek safety in flight, wes met by our Lord 
at the gate of tho city, and on asking, ‘‘ Lord, whither 
goest thou?” wag answered, ‘‘I go to be crucified 
afresh at Rome.” Upon this, it is said, the apostle 
returned into the city, and joyfully submitted to 
martyrdom in tho’ manner above described. There 
is at this day a church on the Appian Way called 
‘‘Domine quo yadis?”’ which preserves the memo 
of this legend. Upon the whole, we may fairly admit 
that St. Peter spent a short period before his death at 
Rome, but that he certainly was not in that city when 
the Epistle to the Romans was written (A.D. 58); that 
ho was not there either when the epistles of the m- 
prisonment were written by St. Paul (A.D. 63—G6), but 
that ho did visit the metropolis towards the close of his 
life, and suffered martyrdom there in the persecution 
under Nero, about A.D. 68. 

It will be proper, before concluding this article, to 
consider somewhat more fully the position which St. 
Peter held in relation to the other apostles, and the 
conclusions which haye been drawn from this by the 
advocates of the Church of Rome. No unbiassed reader 
of Scripture can fail to perceive that St. Peter does 
occupy somo sort of pre-eminence among the original 
apostles. Itis chvough hind that their confessions of faith 
in Christ are mado [Matt. xvi. 16; John vi. 63], and 
through him also that somo of the Saviour’s special pro- 
mises are made to them [Matt. xvi. 19). He continually 
piers as their ropresentative, and is recognised by 
Christ as such on several important occasions. But 
in all this there is not a shadow of evidence for the 
Popish idca that he was constituted by our Lord 
piaeelg of the apostolic colloge, and that t> him and 

is succossors in office was delegated the authority of 
Christ himself. These are monstrous postulates, 
which would never occur to a reader of Scripture who 
proceeded to a perusal of the sacred record with an 
unprejudiced mind. All that such a reader would be 
likely to perceivo would simply be, that St. Peter held 
a high placo in the regard of his Master (often, how- 
ever, exposing himself to severo robuke), and that b 
natural temperament ho took upon himself, and 
willingly yiolded to him, tho loading position among 
his fellow-apostlos. Liko the other peculiar dogmas 
of Rome, that of the primacy of Voter is first invented, 
and then recourse is had to the sacred Scriptures 
for somo evidenco in its support. To such as open 
tho New Testamont in this spirit, there are several 
passages which presont themselves as woll fitted to 
servo their purpose. Tho most famous of theso is the 
familiar yerso (Matt. xvi. 18], in which Christ having 
ronounced eter * blessed” on account of the con- 
ession which, in the namo of all tho othor disciples, 
he had mado, adds these words, ‘‘ And I say also unto 
thee, That thou art Poter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church; and tho gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” This is tho yory corner-stone of 
tho Popish system. But, as has been often pointed out, 
and never more forcibly than by Isaac Barrow, in his 
treatiso on tho Popo’s supremacy, much requires to be 
proved by Romish controversialists before this text 
will serve their cause. It is necessary for them to 
show, first, that the words in question refer exclu- 
sively to the porson of Peter; socond, that these words 
imply @ primacy over the other apostles; third, that 
this primacy was not limited to himself, but trans- 
mitted to successors; fourth, that ho was bishop of 


Rome, and continued to be so till the time of his 
death; fifth, that the bishops of Rome have, as a 
matter of fact, enjoyed the primacy in question; and 
sixth, that such a power is indefectible, and can never 
be forfeited or fail. Should any one of the links in 
this chain give way, then the whole Popish argument 
falls to the ground. And so far have Romanists been 
from proving the validity of the whole, that there is 
not even one of them that can with certainty be shown 
secure. The ent is of too wide compass for our 
entering upon it here, but the reader will find the 
whole subject amply discussed in the masterly work of 
Barrow above named. None of the other passages 
rested on by Papists in proof of the supremacy of 
Peter give tho least additional strength to their argu- 
ment. The promise made to him [Matt. xvi. 19] is 
afterwards repeated to all tho apostles [Matt. xviii. 18; 
John xx. 23], showing that he was simply addressed 
by Christ as the representative of all the rest, and that 
no ay ee influence or authority was meant to be 
conferred on him above his brethren. 

As was to be expected, not a few spurious works 
were in after times given to the world in the name of 
this celebrated apostle. ‘<The of Peter,” ‘‘ The 
Acts of Peter,” ‘‘The A ypse of Peter,” &., are 


specimens of these fabrications; but none of the | be 


writings bearing bis name have the slightest claim to 
be esteemed genuine except the two canonical epistles. 


Peter, First Ertstie or. The authenticity of this 
epistle cannot on any reasonable grounds ques- 
tioned. It is ranked by Eusebius [‘‘ Hist. Eccl.,” iii. 
3, 25] among the ‘‘ Homologoumena,”’ those books of 

. Scripture which all acknowledged. The same historian 
tells us [iii. 39; iv. 14] that it was quoted both by 
Polycarp and evened and in the existing epistle of 
Polycarp to the Philippians we find many 
(chap. i., 1 Peter i. 8: u., 1 Peter i. 21; iii. 9, &e. | to 
justify the statement. The First Epistle of Peter 
always formed part of the Sed eshito, the most 
ancient version of the New Testament in existence. 
It is also cloarly referred to in the second epistle 
ascribed to the same apostle [2 Peter iii. 1]; and even 
those critics who deny tho authenticity of this latter 
epistle, admit that its evidence is conclusive in fayour 
of the first, inasmuch as its composition can by no 
hypothesis be placed later than the beginning of the 
second century. There does not seem, in , ever 
to have been any question raised in the Church re- 
specting the genuineness of this epistle, until some 
doubts fp it were thrown out about the begin- 
ning of the present century. Eichhorn and others, 

and more recently Baur, Schwegler, and other critics of 
the Tiibingen shoot have followed in the same track. 
But their arguments rest Bony on internal grounds, 
which have no real validity, and the almost universal 
voice of modern criticism combines with that of the 
early Church in pronouncing this epistle an authentic 
pitustion of the Apostle Peter. 

For what Readers Written.—These are somewhat de- 

finitely described in the epistle itself [i. 1} as ‘‘ the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, atia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” But a question arises 
as to the precise meaning of the terms here translated 
‘‘the strangers scattered abroad.” Perhaps tho best 
solution df the difficulty 1s to be found in remem- 
bering that St. Peter was the apostle ‘‘ of the circum- 
cision,” and would not, therefore, expressly address 
himself to others than those of the seed of Abra- 
ham. It was to Jewish Christians primarily that he 
wrote, but knowing that the churches founded by St. 
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Paulin the district to which his epistle was sent 
consisted, to a great extent, of Gentiles, he also ac- 
commodated his exhortations and admonitions to their 
condition. 

Object and Contents of the Epistle.—The a e him- 
self tells us [v. 12] that he had taken Cte © of 
the fact that Silvanus was about to visit Asia Minor, 
to write briefly to the churches in that region, ‘‘ex- 
horting and testifying that this is the true grace of 
God wherein ye stand.” When we remember that St. 
Peter had probably no personal relations with these 
churches, and that they were founded and built up by 
St. Paul, there is discovered a striking and conclusive 
proof in these words against the theory of the extreme 
rationalist school of Germany, as to a contrariety of 
doctrine supposed to have existed between these two 
apostles. The object of St. Peter in this epistle is to 
confirm his readers in that teaching which they had 
already received from St. Paul. He knew the many 
dangers to which they were e: , both from false 
teachers, and from threatened persecutions. His 
epistle accordingly abounds with topics of encourage- 
ment and consolation. So much is this the case, that 
he‘has been happily styled by a recent German writer 
“the apostle of hope” { Weiss, ‘‘ Die Petrinische Lehr- 
it.”]. The propriety of this appellation will be 
evident to every careful reader of the epistle, and espe- 
cially appears from such passages as shape i. 3, 4, 13, 
21; tii. 15, &. Tho key-note to this epistle is struck 
at the very beginning, when, after the customary salu- 
tation, the apostle bursts into a fervent doxology to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, for that 
“living We ” to which he has called believers in the 
Gospel. 6 second chapter epee with an urgent ex- 
hortation, derived from what had preceded, to growth 
in grace, and proceeds to show how practical religion 
ought to be manifested in tho various ranks and rela- 
tions of life. This chapter is re:narkable, even in the 
New Testament, for the beautiful blending of doctrine 
and duty which it presents, and for the power with 
which it brings evangelical motives to bear on the con- 
duct of Christians. Tho third chapter is marked by 
the same characteristics, the chief difference being that 
the resurrection and ascension, rather than the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, are now the truths which 
the apostle presses upon the attention of his readers. 
In the fourth chapter, a still further motive to the 
pursuit of purity, and the manifestation of righteous- 
ness, is presented in the fact, that Christ was to come 
again to judgment, and that then the faithful would be 
fully remanded, while the wicked would be fearfully 
punished. Intermixed with these ariet Gospel truths, 
there are many corresponding and impressive exhor- 
tations to the patient endurance of present trials, and 
the confident expectation of future glory. Tho con- 
cluding chapter opens with some affectionate and 
earnest wonts to the office-bearers in the church, and 
inculcates humility, oper a8 8 that should 
be cultivated by all Christians. ter some further 
affectionate counsels as to the faith to be exercised in 
God, and the vigilance to be displayed in guarding 
against the wiles of Satan, the apostle mentions his 
special object in writing, as above noticed, and con- 
cludes in tho usual epistolary style of salutation and 
benediction. 

Time and Place of Writing.—These points cannot, 
with very great precision, be determined. As stated 
in the previous article, we incline to the belief that 
the Babylon referred to in the epistle [v. 13] is Rome. 
And this fits in well with all we know of the later 
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years of St. Peter, and with the two NM ertay we possess | pressed 


under his name. We learn from 2 Tim. iy. 11, that 
Mark was then to leave Asia Minor for Rome, in 
which city accordingly he would be with Peter at the 
time of writing this epistle, whereas we have not the 
slightest hint, beyond what the epistle itself is ane 
posed to furnish, that either the evangelist or the 
apostle ever was in Mesopotamia, Some, as Ben 
and Wetetein, have argued that the order in which the 
countries are enumerated in chap. i. 1 is such as sug- 
ts a writer rather from Babylon on the Euphrates 
toa Rome; but this seems a very fanciful suppo- 
sition. No absolute certainty can be reached on the 
subject; but we prefer to think that the epistle was 
written from the imperial city probanly about A.D. 67. 
Original Language and Style of the Epistle.—Under a 
false impression as to the command of picek poem 
by the apostles, we find Jerome (Ep. 150 ad Hedib.] 
expressing the opinion that this epistle was originall 
written by St. Peter in Aramaic, and translated by 
Silvanus or Mark into Greek. Some few modern 
schulars, as Bertholdt, have adopted this supposition ; 
but its groundlessness is now universally acknow- 
ledged. regard to the comparative purity of its 
style, it occupies a middJe position among the writings 
of the New Testament. It is neither 20 e.egant as some 
of the other epistles (that of St. James, for examplo), 
nor so murked by unusual constructions as the Boo 
of Revelation. Its tone, as every reader must feel, 
is one of great fervour. The burning ardour of the 
writer, chastened and mellowed as his spirit had now 
become, manifests itself at every step. Tho first 
chapter especially seems almost one fervid utterance, 
the oly impetuosity of the apostle scarcely allowing 
him to pause for a single moment. Yet, though the 
epistle 1s throughout strongly marked by the well- 
known characteristics of St. Peter, it appears to 
indicate in many passages an acquaintance with the 
writings of the other apostles. On this ground some 
of the German critics have denied it all claim to 
originality. But while the similarities of diction to 
the epis' of Paul, James, and John are quite 
apparent, and seem to argue familiarity with their 
works, there ie at the same time no portion of the 
New Testament which more strikingly bears the 
stamp and impress of its writer. The following pas- 
sages may be suggested for comparison :—l Peter 
i. 3, Eph, i. 3; 1 Peter i. 10—12, Eph. iii, 5—10; 
1 Peter ii. 9, Eph. v. 8; 1 Poter 1. 23, 1 Jobn 
ii. 9; 1 Peter iv. 2, 1 John ii, 16; 1 Peter i. 24, 
James i. 10; 1 Peter iv. 8, James v. 20: and if it 
be supposed that in any of these cases the identity of 
expression is 20 great as to imply an acquaintance, on 
the part of St. Peter, with the other apostolic writings, 
there will, nevertheless, always be found clear evidence 
of his independence and originality. It has aleo been 
justly remarked that there is a still more striking 
ty between the style of this epistle and St. 
Peter’s speeches as reco! in tho Acts [com 
1 Peter u. 7 with Acts iv. 11; 1 Peter ii, 24 with 
Acts vy. 30, x. 39, &.]; and this fact of coincidence, 
which cannot be regarded as designed, furnishes the 
Kat strongest proof of the truth and authenticity of 


81. Perr, Szconp ErisTLe or. The one great 
question connected with this epistle respects its authen- 
ticity. Its right toa place in the canon of Scripture 
18 more contested than that of any other book of the 
New Testament. In fact, most critics, and these by 
no means of the sceptical school exclusively, have ex- 
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t doubts as to the i genninencet of this 
epistle, if they have not absolutely denied it. _ This 
will be sufficiently indicated by stating that Calvin, in 
his preface to the epistle, declares that, while it ought 
to be read, ‘‘there are several probable conjectures 
which lead us to the conclusion that it belongs to 
another author rathér than Peter,’ and that the epistle 
has been entirely rejected in modern times by Credner, 
De Wette, Neander, Bleek, and others, while Ols- 
hausen doubtfully regarding it, and Dean 
Alford acknowledges that the question of its genuine- 
ness is “‘not without considerable difficulty.” The 
subject, therefore, is one which requires to be very 
carefully considered, and we shall begin our nocessarily 
brief examination of it by mentioning the 

Objections against the Authenticity of the Epistle.— 
Perhaps these could not be stated more fully and con- 
cisely than they have been by Credner in his ‘‘ Intro- 


y a ET 
Y | duction to the New Testament ” [§ 245]. His indict- 


ment against the epistle is as follows :—The use which 
it makes of the epistle of Jude, which was not written 
till after the death of Peter; the striking diversity 
which it displays to the First Epistle of Peter in re- 

rd to language and style; the evident effort made 
By the author to himself off as the Apostle Peter 
(i. 1, 18-18; iti, 1, 2, 15), and also to exalt the 
apoetolic period as the age of pure doctrine [i. 12; iii. 
1, 2], as well as to aecmbe predictions to the apostles 
(ti. 1—3], which, nevertheless, confuse the writer, and 
lead him to 6 of @ condition of things as already 
existing which he had just announced as future (ii. 12 
—15; 17—22]; the doubte which it exhibits respecting 
the second coming of Christ; the importance which, _ 
in a spirit of a later age, it attributes to yreeic (gnosis), 
“knowledge,” and ixtyywog (epigndsis) [1. 2,3; iii. 18; 
com i. 5, 6, 8; ii. 20, 21], while the apostolic age 
clung to ime (elpis), ‘‘hope;" the reference which it 
makes to the impropriety of myths [i. 16], with its 
acceptance of one of these [ver. 17]; the peculiar 
honour assigned to the testimony of the apostles (iii, 


2]; its description of the Mount of Transfi tion as 
a holy mount (i. 18); its representation of Pauline 
and Petrine y as y reconciled [iii. 15, 1613 
finally, the tendency of the i i 


, immediately post-aposto 
Fe, sodaspecely of the followers of pt to seek to 
obtain er acceptance for certain views by setting 
them forth in writings under the name of apostles — 
all these considerations leave no room for any well 
grounded doubts as to the spuriousness of the epistle. 
Besides, external testimony to it is utterly wanting in 
the early ages of the Church. It was not originally 
contained in the Peshito Syriac version. Neither Ire- 
neus, nor Tertullian, nor Cyprian, nor any of the 
other fathers of the third century, any use of 
the epistle. It is placed by Dorekian | SEs, Ecal.,”” 
ii. 3, 25) smong the Aneiemene, us declared 
it spurious, and Jerome, while hi accepting it, 
tells us that it was rejected by most. It comes into 


P@re | notice, eo far as we can discover, first among the 
Alexandrian 


X ian fathers. Clement seems to have been the 
earliest to recognise it, though he uses it in such a 
way as furnishes no proof of its genuineness. His 
pupil, Origen, hesitated it, and does not 
make use of it, even when its statements were most 
suitable to his purpose. After the fifth century the 
epistle was more generally received, but the historical 
doubts regarding it continued to survive, and were 
acknowledged as valid by Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, 
Scaliger, Salmasius, Wetstein, and many other more 
recent critics. 
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Buch, briefly, ie the case against this epistle, and the 
array of argument must be allowed to be formidable. 
Nevertheless, we are very far from thinking it oon- 
clusive, Several of the objections above stated by 
Credner, though favourite arguments with the modern 
critical school, rest upon no eolid foundation. Such 
are the fancied differences existing between the teach- 
ing of Peter and Paul, the mythical explanation given 
of tion, and some others. But there are 

ts, both of an internal and external kind, which 
undoubtedly do seem to tell against the genuineness 
of the epistle, and we shall now look at the chief of 
these, while we bring forward. 

Answers to the Objections against the Authenticity of the 
Epistle. —On internal grounds, it is argued (1) that this 
epistle makes use of the epistle of Jude, which was 
not written till after the death of St. Peter. But this 
objection rests on a twofold begging of the question. 
It cannot be proved either that St. Peter makes use of 
St. Jude’s epistie, or that St, Jude’s epistle was written 
after the dvath of St. Peter. Most modern critics, in- 
deed (with whom we have expressed our concurrence 
[se JuDE, EPISTLE OF]), hold the strict originality of 
Bt. Jude's epistle, and that, if either writer used the 
work of the other, we must conclude that St, Peter was 
the copyist, and not St. Jude. But, after all, this is 
a mere probable conjecture, which cannot be urged 
as a certainty. Very many eminent critics, such as 
Michaelis, Hengstenberg, Thiersch, Stier, and others, 
have adopted the opposite conclusion, and insisted on 
the priority of St. Voter to St. Jude. And were it 
possible (as by closer criticism it may yet prove) to 
substantiate this opinion, then the genuineness of our 
Te could be no longer questioned [Compare on 

point, Gaussen ‘‘On the Canon,” pp. 368—371]. 
But, even granting that the Epistle of Jude was used 
roe writer of our epistle, it is a mere assumption 

t the former epistle was not written before the 
death of St. Peter; and, therefore, the ‘objection 
derived from such a supposition possesses no real 
weight. It may even bo ible to explain the re- 
markable similarity which exists between the two 
epistles (2 Peter ii. 4—18; Jude 6—16}, without sup- 
posing that either writer copied from the other. Cir- 
cumstances of which we ere ignorant may have 
brought the two apostles into close and friendly 
intercourse that they naturally adopted the same 
phraseology in treating of the same topics. Nothing, 
then, can be based on the similarity existing between 
our epistile and that of Jude against its genuineness. 

But it is said (2) that the style of this epistle is totally 

different from that of 1 Peter. This objection is as 

old, at least, as the days of Jerome, who expressly 
assigns it [‘‘ De Script. Kccl.,” i.] as the great reason 
why this epistle was not accepted by most as an 
anthentic roduction of the apostle. His words are to 
the effect that St. Peter ‘‘ wrote two epistles which are 

catholic, the second of which is denied by most 
to be his, on account of its difference of style from the 
former.” This argument has been pressed as conclu- 
sive by many modern writers. But we confess that it 
does not impress us so powerfully ag it seems to have 

many eminent scholars. On carefully and re- 


y reading over the two epistles, we do not feel | god 


peated! 

that the differonce of style between them is so great 
as to compel us to deny they could have both pro- 
ceeded from the same author, Wo perceive, no doubt, 
that tho writer is in a different mood on the one occa- 
sion from that displayed on the other, and therefore 


expresses himself in a different atyle; but that surely 


presents no real difficulty. And we can perceive several 
striking coincidences between the two epistles. These 
are evident to the Greek reader, but can hardly be 
represented in English, We can only say that the 
objection from. the diversity of style is at least neutra- 
lised by the singular coincidences which occur in this 
epistle both with the first and with the recorded 
ppssches of St. Peter in the Acts. The only other 
objection of an internal kind which it seems n 

to mention, is that which is based (3) on the statement 
[iii. 15, 16] ing the epistles of St. Paul, which 
eau fisd a SoGnE OL ecuality vii « the cnet Reet 
occupied a of eq with ‘ the other Sori; 
tures "—the canonical books of the Old Testament. It 
is certain, we are told, that this was not the case 


during the life of St. Peter, and therefore our epistle 
must be referred to a later date. This argument again 
has been generally thought conclusive, and is almost 


admitted to be so by Dr. Davidson and Dean Alford. 
But on what grounds? Why is it necessary to dis- 
believe that St. Peter did himself recognise the epistles 
of St. Paul as a portion of inspired Scripture, and why 
may he not have written as he has done for the very 
purpose of vindicating for these their true position ? 
‘here cannot be a question that the one apostle was 
acquainted with the writings of the other; and that 
being 80, it seems to us most natural that St. Peter 
should have written as he has done in regard to the 
emed well-known and highly-esteemed epistles of 
t. 6 
Proceeding now to a consideration of the external 
evidence, we must at once admit that the references to 
our epistle in the writings of the early fathers are very 
scanty and uncertain. But we must remember that 
this is the case, less or more, with all the catholic 
epistles. Thus, Tertuliian quotes the first epistle of 
eter only once, although there can be no doubt that 
he was well acquainted with it, and fully acknowledged 
its authority. The first aathor who expressly refers 
to our epistle is Firmilianus, bishop of Ceesarea, in 
Cappadocia, in the middle of the third century. We 
know from the epistle itself that it was directed to the 
same churches as the first epistle (iii. 1), aud it is in- 
teresting to find that the earliest attestation to it comes 
from the region where it would naturally be best 
known. But it appears to us that there are almost 
undoubted references to the epistle in much earlier 
writers. Tho passages in Irensous, Polycarp, Clement of 
Rome, and others, which appear to borrow the phraseo- 
logy of our epistle, should not have been so lic' t!y set 
aside as they have been. Irensous uses the uncummon 
term employed in this sree &tvdog (exodos) (chap, 
i, 15), in reference to the death of St. Peter; and this 
seems unlikely to havo been a mere coincidence. Poly- 
, in his epistle to the Philippians (chap. iii.], refers 
to the epistles of St. Paul in language which seems to 
some extent an echo of the epistle. And Clement of 
Rome, in writing to the Corinthians [chap. xi.], uses 
language which suggests to our mind an almost certain 
reference to this epistle of Peter. We quote it, that 
the reader may judge whether it does not almost 
necessarily suggest familiarity with the lang of 
St. Peter. Clement says, through hospitality and 
liness, Lot was saved out of Sodom, when the 
whole region round about was punished with fire and 
brimstone: the Lord thus making it manifest that he 
doth not forsake those that trust in him; but those 
who turn away from him he reserves for punishment 
and torture.” We cannot help believing, on the ground 
of these passages, that the epistle was known and 
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acknowledged by the earliest writers in the Church ; 
and though, like some other books, such as the Apoca- 
lypse, it afterwards fell for a time under suspicion, 
and was rejected by many, yet we cannot doubt that it 
was by a true conclusion the Church at last gonerally 
received it, and that we do possess in it an authentic 
production of the Apostle Peter. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon various hypotheses 
which have been formed respecting this epistle—such 
as that of Jerome, that St. Peter used a different tnter- 
free, on this occasion from the one employed in trans- 

ting his first epistle from Aramaic into Greek; or 
that of some modern scholars, that some portions are 
genuine while others are not. Nor need we refu'e the 
notion, strangely sanctioned by Calvin, that the opistle 
may still be used for purposes of edification, though 
denied to be a production of St. Peter. It is either his, 
or it is an impudent forgery. The case is very different 
from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We may 
doubt or deny whether that epistle be St. Paul’s, and 
yet consistently maintain its inspired and canonical 
authority. It is anonymous, and may therefore be 
ascribed to any writer for whose claim preponderating 
evidence can be adduced. But the epistle before us 
expressly bears the namo of St. Peter on its front, and 
is therefore to be rejected with all the abhorrence which 
one feels for a pious fraud, unless, as we believe, it is 
in fact an authentic production of the apostle. 

Readers, Date, Object, and Contents of the Epistle. — 
The readers are the same as those ad in the 
first epistle cohen, iii. 1). The date cannot be pre- 
cisely fixed, but may be regarded as about a.p. 68, a 
little before the apostle’s death (chap. i. 14]. The 
object of the epistle clearly was, to guard the churches 
against those false and destructive heresies (chap. ii. 
1; iti. 17), which, towards the close of the apostolic 
age, began to appear. The contents of the epistle are 
in close coherence to the object thus contemplated. 
The first Oy oo is chiefly occupied with urging Chris- 
tians to a life of practical godliness. Phe second 
chapter follows up this by several impressive examples 
both of God’s wrath against the ungodly, and of the 
care he takes of his own people. The third chapter 
is specially valuable for its revelations of the future 

urposes of God, and seems absolutely necessary to 
complete those intimations which the New Testament 
contains on this subject, and so to form that compact 
and living organism which the Bible at large pre- 
sents. The whole orate is marked by an apostolic 
gtavity of style, and weight of thought, in striking 
contrast to the writings of, the post-apostolic age, an 
is in every way worthy of St. Peter, who occupied 
such a distinguished place both in the regard of his 
Master and in the estimation of his fellow-apostles, 


PETHAHI’AH, loosed of the Lord. 1, The head of 
the nineteenth of the twenty-four courses of priests 
1 Chron. xxiv. 16]. 2. A Levite, in Ezra’s time, who 
married a foreign wife [Ezra x, 23). 3. A Levite, 
possibly the same as (2), who took part in a public 
recital of God’s goodness to Israel, in Nehemiah’s 
days [Neh. ix. 5]. 4. A man of the tribe of Judah, 
who ‘‘ was at the king’s (probably Darius) hand in 
all matters concerning the people”—i.e., the Jews 
{Neh. xi. 24]. 


PETHO'R, tnterpretation of dreams; the place from 
which Balak fetched Balaam [Numb. xzit. 6]. Its 
position is unknown, though it seems to have been in 
** Aram” (Mesopotamia), among '‘ the mountains of 
the east’ (xxiii. 7]. 
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PETHU'EL, ingenuousness of God; father of the 
prophet Joel (Joel i. 1). 

PEULTHAI, wages of the Lord; the eighth and 
youngest son of Obed-edom [1 Chron. xxvi. 5]. 


PHA'LEG, the form which the name of Peleg, tho 
son of Eber [Gen.°xi. 16], takes in St. Luke's genes- 
logy of our Lord [Luke iti. 35]. [Seo PELE@.] 


PHAL'LU, separated ; the second son of Reuben 
(Gen. xlvi. 9], called elsewhere ‘‘ Pallu” [1 Chron. 
y. 3). 


PHALTI, deliverance of the Lord; the son of Laish 
of Gallim, to whom Saul gave Michal, David's wife 
1 Sam. xxy. 44]. ear re made the restoration of 
ichal the condition on which he would accept Abner’s 
offer of service. Through the influence of Abner Ish- 
bosheth took her from Phalti, who ‘‘ went with her 
along, weeping behind her,” till at Abner’s abrupt 
command he found it best to return [2 Sam. ui. 13— 
16]. [See MicHa..]} 


PHAL'TIEL, tho samo person as Phalti [2 Sam. 
iii. 15). 

a eee father of the prophetess Anna [Luke 
ii, 36]. 

PHA’RAOH is the name borne 1n common by the 
earlier tian kings, from the foundation of the 
monarchy down to the times of the onian con- 

uest, when the title Ptolemy took its place. It is 

us simply an appellation, or royal title, like that of 
Crosar, used to denote the Roman emperor for the time 
being, and like that of Kaiser in Austria, and Czar in 
Russia. In tho East, we have the analogous titles 
of the Sultan in Turkey, and the Shah in Persia. It is 
under this general appellation ‘‘ Pharaoh” alone that 
the sovereign of Egypt is almost always designated in 
Scripture. Only rarely, and quite by way of excep- 
tion, is the personal and individual name added, as in 
the instances of Pharaoh-Hophra, and Pharaoh-Necho. 
Now and then the royal appellation is translated, so 
to speak, into the equivalent term, ‘‘the king of 
Egypt” (Gen. xl. 1; Exod. i. 15, 17, 18; iii. 19; 
v. 4; xiv. 5). This circumstance also shows the exact 
correspondence between the two expressions. Jose- 
phus, indeed, expressly remarks that, amongst the 
Egyptians, the word Pharaoh denoted king. Accord- 
ingly, in the Coptic lan » which is the modern 
representative of the old tian, the word for king 
is uro, or erro, which, with the Egyptian article pe or 
phe prefixed, assumes a form eufiiciently near to tho 
word Pharaoh to form the basis of a plausible etymo- 
logy. We cannot wonder, therefore, that it has been 
very generally assented to, even by professed to- 
logers, such as the late learned n Bunsen. It is 
right to add, however, that it does not meet with the 
concurrence of all, or even of the majority of our 
hieroglyphical scholars. Several of these, sons 
whom may be mentioned Professor Lauth, of Munich, 
and Mariette Bey, explain the name Pharaoh from 
the monumental title Per-aa, which, although liter- 
ally denoting no more than ‘‘the great house,” or 
pe Pigrog N is constantly employed in the inscriptions 
of all ages to demgnate, by an metonymy, the 
person of the sovereign ise te the same: way 
we speak of the Court, meaning the Queen, and the 
Sublime Porte, when speaking of the Sultan. The 
more common view, however, amongst the tian 
scholars of the present day, headed by M. Chabas, is, 
that the word Pharaoh is nothing else than the royal 
title Ra, ‘‘sun,” or ‘ sun-god,” always borne by the 
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king of Egypt, regarded as:the living representative of 
that divinity upon earth, to which the Yary ptan article 
phe has been prefixed. It is certain that, in the Lee 
pepyrus and others, this royal title Phe-ra, the ‘‘sun,” 
or“ sun-god,”’ is employed throughout in speaking of 
the king of Egypt, exactly like the word Pharaoh in 
the Bible. On the whole, we decidedly incline to this 
opinion, especially since, unlike the derivation from 
Per-aa, it is by no means impossible to combine it 
with the Coptic etymology given above; for the 
Coptic word wro may very well be a representative 
of the old monumental royal title Ra, sido by side 
with the more usual Coptic word for ‘‘sun "—yiz., re. 
And on this simple, and, in the case of so flexiblea 
language as the Coptic, by no means unnatural sup 
sition, the explanations given by Bunsen and hanes 
et, at once coalesce, 

t is worthy of remark that this eminently national 
designation, Pharaoh, is never met with in the classical 
writers. It is found only amongst the Egyptians them- 
selves and in the Bible. Those who are so fond of im- 
puting ignorance of Egyptian matters to the sacred 
writers, would do well to reflect on this significant 
fact. In the name Pheron, indeed, given by Herodotus 
to the successor of Sesostris, it has been often thought 
that we may recognise the word Pharaoh. But this is 
altogether a mistake. It is now universally admitted 
that the Sesostris of Herodotus and the other Greek 
writers is really, as the Theban priests told Germa- 
nicus eighteen centuries ago, no other than Ramses 
the Great. His son, and immediate successor, was 

“oo ag ET II., whose other name—for, from the 

id builders downwards, every Egyptian king 
had two—was Ba-n-ra. In this monumental name, 
ws Lieblein, a Swedish Egyptologer, was the first to 
point out, wo may easily discern the Egyptian original 
which Herodotus has Hellenised into Pheron. Hence, 
exclusively of the Egyptian monuments themselves, 
the title Pharaoh is only found in Scripture. 

The Pharaohs of Scripture are no fewer than seven- 
teen in number; at so many distinct points does the 
Biblical history come in contact with that of Egypt 
daring a space of fifteen, or, not improbably, of even 
seventeen centuries. This consideration, combined 
with the great fact that the long infancy of the Hebrew 
nation was passed entirely in Egypt, proves the import- 
ance of an extensive acquaintance with the Pharaonic 
annals and civilisation, in order to the right under- 
standing of the Bible. ; 

The most considerable literary source for the histo 
of Egypt bequeathed to us by antiquity is the wor 
of the Sebennytan priest Manetho, on its dynasties or 
royal houses, of which he enumerates thirty or thirty- 
ono, from Menes, the founder of the monarchy, down 
to the conquest of the country by Alexander the Great 
(B.c, 332), Since the Christian chronologers Africanus 
and Eusebius, to whom we are indebted for an outiino 
of Manetho’s lost work, do not enable us to judgo 
which of these dynasties were successive and which 
contem » this question can only be decided by 
the evidence of the ah § phical monuments. These, 
thanks to the sagacity of Young and Champollion, are 
now speaking to the learned more articulately day by 
day; and since the number of these stone and papyrus 
records of:the most venerable past, with which our 
museums are already filled, is being constantly aug- 
mented by tho explorations of Mariette Bey aud others 
in what was thought to be a worked-out mine, fresh 
light upon this most interesting, but at the same time 
most obscure, problom of the Pharaonic chronology 
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mane may be confidently looked for from time 
to time. In the course of the single year 1864 two 
new monumental lists of Pharaohs, one of them com- 
prising not fewer than seventy-sif royal predecessors 
of Ramses the Great, in whose lifetime both of them 
were engraved, were published for the first time. 
(See British Quarterly Review, for J anuary, 1865, 
‘* New Pharaonic Tablets of Memphis and Abydos.”’} 
In the opinion of Egyptologers, these discoveries 
alone have multiplied fivefold, or even tenfold, the 
value of all previously known monumental documents 
of the kind. In particular, they for the first time 
render somewhat intelligible the important, although 
fragmentary, Turin list of Pharaohs, written on papy- 
rus in the serpties characters, and which may 
popularly described as a Manotho a thousand years 
older than the one spoken of above, whose age is the 
third century before Christ. It will necessarily be 
some time before all the results of these discoverios 
will have been harvested. Meanwhile, some valuable 
conclusions are already established, and amongst them 
is the fact that, almost from the very commencement, 
there were rival Pharaonic houses. Manetho’s third 
dynasty, for instance, is now known to have been con- 
temporary with his two preceding dynasties, both de- 
scribed by him as Thinites, but which, in the Turin 
papyrus, a as one. 

n the Breen article the Pharaohs of Scripture 
will be grouped under the respective Manethonian 
dynasties to which we regard them as belonging. We 
proceed from the later and better known to the earlier, 
whose history is more obscure. 

Manetho’s last native eyes before the conquest 
of Egypt by the Persian king Cambyses (8.c. 526) is 
numbered by him the twenty-sixth, and is described 
asa Saite house. He assigns to it nino kings, and one 
hundred and fifty years. Of these, however, the first 
three are now known to have reigned contempo- 
raneously with the twenty-fifth dynasty—a fact only 
recently cleared up by the testimony of the contem- 
porary epitaphs of the successive Apis bulls, dis- 
covered by Mariette Bey in the subterranean chambers 
of the Serapeum at Memphis in 1858. As to these 
three kings, our Manethonian extractors, Africanus 
and Eusebius, leave us entirely in the dark. Theother 
six, half of whom are referred to in the Bible, reigned 
according to the following table, the chronology of 
which rests unalterably fixed on the double foundation 
of contemporary monumental evidence and astro- 
nomical law. At least, as to the duration of tho ro- 
spective reigns, there is ouly one open question now 
remaining—viz., whether we are to give sixteen years 
to Necho II. and five to Psammetichus IL, or fiftecn 
to the former and six to the latter, asin the table. It 
is certain that the two reigns united were twenty-ono 
years, and that the entire duration of the dynasty, 
down to the first year of Cambyses, was one hundred 
and thirty-eight years. The first year of Cambyses, 
whose conquest of Egypt falls in his fourth, coin- 
cides, according to the astronomical canon of Claudius 
Ptolemy, not one of whose dates has ever yet boon 
falsified, with 3.c. 529. On the other band, an induc- 
tion drawn from no fewer than seven monumental 
dates of deaths of Apisos, all of them falling under 
Ptolemy’s canon, establishes the curious and important 
fact, that the priests of Apis invariably so timed the 
sacrifice of the deified bull that an eclipse ehould fall 
out on the day either of his death or of his funeral, 
seventy days afterwards, or, at any rate, within tho 
jnterval between the two events. Since there are 
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a Seite house like the twonty-aixth. The other two 
Ethiopians, Sevechus and Tarakos, are both mentiqned 
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four monumental Apis’ deaths under the twenty-sixth 


dynasty, the dates of which are recorded on the Sera- 


peum epitaphs, this inflexible astronomical rule of the | in Scripture. With Sevechus, who is there named 
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the dynasty into the corresponding years before Christ. 


ings xvii. 4], Hoshea (reigned 3.0. 697—G&9), 
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Under this royal family, whose real founder was 
the Saite prince Thammstichis I., the leading member 
of the Dodecarchy, or league of twelve chiefs, formed to 
liberate the nation from the Ethiopian yoke, Egypt 
must have been at first exceedingly powerful and 

rosperous.: The existing monuments of the epoch, 
ee public and private, afford the fullest proof of the 
fact. Now also, for tho first time, the country was 
fairly opened to the influence of Hellenic civilisation, 
since Psammetichus had large numbers of Greek troops 
in his pay, ‘and soon a flourishing commercial Greek 
colony was settled at Naucratis, in Lower Egypt. 
Psammetichus is the Pharaoh referred to in Jer. xlvii., 
as the destroyer of the Philistine and Phoonic.an power. 
Of this identification there can be no doubt, since 
Herodotus expressly speaks of his capture of Ashdod, 
after a siege of twenty-nine years. Moreover, his 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, bearing his scutcheons, 
have been discovered as far north as Aradus by the 
recent French expedition to Phoenicia under M. Renan, 
who has shown them to the writer of this article. 
This Pharaoh’s son and successor, Necho, is men- 
tioned under that name [2 Kings xxiii. 29], as having 
conquered and slain King Josiah in the fatal battle of 
Megiddo. Since this battle was fought in B.c. 607 [seo 
CHRONOLOGY, BIBLICAL], it appears from the above 
table that it was in Necho's seventh year. Two years 
afterwards he was himeelf defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had just then succeeded his father Nabopolassar, 
and was compelled to renounce his Palestinian and 
other Asiatic conquests. Nebuchadnezzar, in his nine- 
teenth year (B.C. 586), took Jerusalem, put an end to 
the Jewish kingdom, and carried off King Zedokiah 


and the bulk of the nation captives to Babylon. Many | thr 


of the remnant, contrary to tho warning of Jeremiah, 
fled into Eeypt, where, as will be seen by the table, 
Vaphres, the Apries of Herodotus, and the Llophra of 
Scripture, had been already six years on the throne. 
Against the Pharaoh, whom he particularises under this 
personal name, the fei soet (Jer. xliv. 30] denounces 
judgment for his sel peltey in fostering the emigra- 
tion, and predicts that God will deliver him into tho 
hands of his enemies, Accordingly, his disloyalty to 
his suzerain, Nebuchadnezzar, was actually rewarded 
at length by the revolt of his own subject Amasis, who 
dethroned him in 3.0, 573, and shortly afterwards put 
him to death. 

_The twenty-fifth dynasty consisted of three Ethiopian 
kings, the first of whom, Sabaco, conquered Egypt and 
burnt alive Bocchoris, of the twenty-fourth dynasty, 


Remainiog years of Amasis before the Se inclusive of the 
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alliance against Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria, to 
whom he had become tributary—an act of treason which 
brought about his ruin and the deportation of the ten 
tribes. The successor of So, or Sevochus, is called in 
the Bible Tirhakah (2 Kings xix. 9), and is styled 
king of Cush, or Ethiopia, which was really his proper 
designation, Egypt being at that time only a conquered 
province. It was the news of the approach of Tir. 
against him which induced the Assyrian king Senna- 
cherib to retire from his enterprise against Jerusalem 
in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah (n.c. 681). The 
chronology of this Ethiopian ler is monumentally 
linked on to that of the twenty-sixth by the incontro- 
vertible evidence of the contemporary Api pie. 
which enabled us to detect and rectify, for first 
time [see CHRONOLOGY, BisticaL}, a false nime- 
rical reading, to the extent of no fewer than thirty 
years, in the notation of the reign of Manasseh. 
For the stela, referred to above, which informs us of 
the burial of an Apis in the second month of the 
twenty-first year of Psammetichus, adds that the bull 
was enthroned as divine king of Egypt in the eighth 
month of Tirhakah’s twenty-sixth, and that from 
this date till its death, in the twelfth month of the 
twentieth of Psammetichus, it reigned twenty-one years. 
Hence the reign of Tirhakah must be reckoned at 
twenty-seven years, instead of eighteen or twenty, as 
in the different texts of Manetho, by combining which 
two readings, however, critical ingenuity had already 
restored what is now regarded as the true Manethonian 
number, twenty-eight. The monumental indications, 
combined with the testimony of Manctho and Hero- 
dotus, show that the other two kings reigned aa 
ree years between them, of which eleven ma 
confidently assigned to Sabaco and the rest to Sevechus, 
or So. The chronology of the dynasty will accordingly 
stand as in Table II., p. 287. 

Still ascending the stream of time, Manetho's 
twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty - fourth 
dynasties are best considered together. For since we 
have to establish the synchronism, from the Egyptian 
side, of Shishak I., the founder of the twenty-second 
dynasty, whom the monuments show to have been the 
capturer of Jcrusalem, in the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
B.C. 955 [1 Kings xiv. 25, 26], with that Jewish 
monarch and with his futher Solomon (1 Kings xi. 40), 
as well as that of Shishak's son and successor 
Osorkon I., the Zerah of the Bible, whom Asa over- 
throw in his fifteenth year (2 Chron. xiv. 9—xv, 18] 
—i.e., B.C, 925—it is absolutely unavoidable to discus 
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the chronology of the intervening dynasties. We | the Pharaoh whose daughter became Solomon's queen 


observe, then, that the reign 
mentioned is the onl 
of the Ethiopian Sa 


of the Bocchoris already | [1 Kings iii. 1] is 


(Who reigned fly years in all, as in Herodotus). 


: E represented in the Bible [ix. 16 
chronological link between that | an Eastern apes he was very likely anon x Te 
» who burned him alive, and ! the last Egyptian monarch before Shishak, of whose 
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that of Shishak IV., the ninth and last king of the 
twenty-second dynasty. For the mummy of the last 
“ae which died under Shishak IV. was found b 
iette in juxtaposition with that of the Apis whith 
died in the sixth of Bocchoris, both having been buried 
in the same sepulchral chamber, which had never 
contained any other mummied bull. The irresistible 
inference-is, that the reign of tho father of this latter 
king—viz., Tephnachthes, the earlier of the two Boccho- 
rids, as Eusebius styles the kings of the twenty-fourth 
dynasty—together with the whole of the twenty-third 
dynasty, must have been contemporary with the 
twenty-second. Africanus assigns six years to Boc- 
choris, the number for the tens having dropped out ; 
but which the astronomical rule of the Apis worship 
happily enables us to supply with certainty, as being 
no other than twenty—1.¢c., his reign was twenty-six 
. The total duration of the twenty-second 
is given at 120 years, whilst the details make 
up116 years. This total the monuments prove to be 
too low by at least one-half. In point of fact, there is 
an error in the hundreds’ place, and we must read 220 
years. The details, 116 years, are correct, but they 
_ must be understood to be exclusive of the years during 
which the dynasty held only a divided and disputed 
sway. Accordingly, if to these 116 years we add the 
89 of the twenty-third dynasty, together with the 
15, which the slightest ible emendation of the 
period assigned by Eusebius to the two Bocchorids— 
viz., 41 for 44 years (MA’ for MA’), gives as the reign of 
Tephnachthes, we have again precisely what. must 
have been Manetho’s original total of 220 years in all. 
wes exactly, tt was 219 years, as in the following 
table :— ' 
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Oriental campaigns and matrimonial alliances we havo 
records on the hieroglyphical monuments. In 1 Kings 
xi, 15—20, we read of a Pharaoh to whose court Hadad 
the Edomite prince fled in the reign of David, and 
who is said to have given in i to the young 
royal exile the sister of his own queen Tahpenes, by 
whom he had a son named Genubath. Both these 
names are purely Egyptian, but, unfortunately, neither 
of them has hitherto been found on the monuments, 
The date of Hadad’s flight would be a year or two 
before the birth of Solomon—f.e., before B.c, 1053, 
But: the Egyptian chronology of this period is too 
little cleared Up as yes to enable us to say who was 
the reigning Pharaoh at this time. Indeed, it is pretty 
certain that Egypt was then divided in its allegiance 
between two, if not three, rival royal houses, The 
Pharaoh of tho exodus we were enabled (in the article 
CHRONOLOGY, BiBLIcAL, to which the reader must be 
referred} to identify, by means of three astronomical 
notes of time, with Thothmes II., the fourth king of 
Manetho’s eighteenth dynasty. Hence it follows that 
the Pharaoh under whom the flight of Moses took 
place (Exod. ii. 15], in the prophet’s fortieth year, was 
Amasis, the founder of the dynasty; and that the kin 

under whom he was born, and whose ‘‘ daughter tok 
him up ean. ii. 5; Acts vii. 21], was, in all pro- 
bability, es, tho father, but not the immediate 
predecessor, of Amasis. [See Moses.] Of the Pharaoh 
whose daughter Bithiah e the wife of Mered, a 
descendant in the fourth generation from the patriarch 
Judah, Boies, the stay of tho Israelites in Egypt 
{1 Chron. iv. 18], we can only say that the Phoonician 
name of tho princess seems to point him out as a king 
of the second Hyksos house, which was certainly 
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this point, at which our astronomical cluo 
until we reach the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
where Providence again puts it into our hands, 

identifications must be regarded as uncertain. Since 


From 


Phoenician. (See PenraTevcn.] Christian antiquity 
is unanimous that the Feared Mane (Gene Joseph's 

ival and advancement too. . xxxix.— 
siLyr was Apophis, the fourth king of the first 
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Hyksos family, which is described as Arabian. No 
monumental evidence has hitherto been discovered 
either to confirm or to invalidate this testimony. The 
Pharaoh under whom Jacob died [Gen. 1. 4] can 
hardly have been the same with the one under whom 
Joaspt became vizier, still less the Pharaoh in whose 
reign Joseph’s own death took place, at the advanced 
age of 110 years (Gen. 1. 26). There remains only 
the Pharaoh under whom Abraham came into Egypt 
[Gen. xii. 10], of whom all that we are at present 
enabled to say is, that he must have reigned some 
considerable time before the invasion and occupation 
of the country by the Hyksos, or ‘‘ shepherd kings.” 


PHA’RAOH-NE'CHO. [See PHaraog.] 
PHA’RAOH-HOPH'RA. [See PHaraou.] 


PHA‘RES, the name given in the genealogies of our 
Lord to Pharezg, the eon of Judah [Matt. i. 3; Luke 
iii, $3]. 

PHA’REZ, breaking forth; the eldest of the twin 
sons of Judah by Tamar, the widow of his eldest son 
Er. The whole history, a disgraceful one, is given 
in Gen. xxxviii. His basally, was numerous (Ruth 
iv. 12], and became eventually the most important in 
the tribe. The royal line of David apreng from Pharez 
[Ruth iv. 18—22], and the chief of his captains 
-was of the same family [1 Chron. xxvii. 3). Pharez 
was also an ancestor of our Lord [Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 
33}. After the captivity there were in Jerusalem alone 
468 of his descendants, all ‘‘ valiant men” [Neh. 
xi. 6). 

PHARISEES, the separated (from pérash, ‘to sepa- 
rate” There seem to be fair grounds for identifying 
the Pharisees of earlier times with the Assideans (the 
chasidim, or ‘‘ godly men’”’), who are described in the 
Apocryphal 1 Macc. ii. 42, as ‘‘all such as were volun- 
tarily devoted unto the Law.” So, again, the Assideans 
are mentioned in 1 Macc. vii. 13, aq cleaving to the 
Aaronio succession in tho priesthood, and, sdaced their 
captain, Judas Maccabens, as opposed to the Helle- 
nising tendencies of the Seleucid kings [2 Macc. xiy. 
6]. We find that, in the timo of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(3.0. 175), there was o party in the Jewish people who 
wished ‘‘to do after the ordinances of the heathen,” 
and obtained the royal licence for this, ‘‘and made 
themselves uncircumcised, and forsook the holy cove- 
nant.” The views of this party among the Jews quite 
coincided with the policy of Antiochus, whose design 
was to blend his Jewish and heathen subjects into one 
body, and who actually sent letters to put down the 
Jewish worship and establish idolatry, ‘“‘to the end 
that they might forget the Law, and change all.the 
ordinances’’ [1 Macc. i. 13, 15, 49). But against 
this Hellenising party among the Jews, and against 
this heathenising policy of the king, thore was a 
strong opposition. ‘‘ Howbeit many in Israel were 
fully resolved and confirmed in themselves not to eat 
any unclean thing. Wherefore they chose rather to 
die, that they might not be defiled with meats, and 
that they might not profane the holy covenant” 
[vs. 62, 63]. Accordingly, we find that “the times 
of their mingling” were remembered as distinct from 
‘the former times, when they mingled not themselves 
with the Gentiles” [2 Macc. xiv. 3, 38). 

The first distinct mention of the Pharisees by 
name occurs in the time of the high priest Jonathan, 
about B.c. 145. They are described by Josephus as 
being one of tho three schools or sects among the Jews ; 
the other two being the Essenes and the Sadducees 
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| (Antiq.,” xiii. 5, 9}. But the feelings and practices 
which resulted at last in the establishment of a dis- 
tinct school with a distinct name must have been in 
operation some time at least before. The better part 
of the Pharisees’ creed agrees with the W poeret ae of 
the Assideans; while, on the other hand, it is quite 
conceivable how the Assideans, when the immediate 
pressure of persecution was removed, might, in the 
course of a century and a half, degenerate into the 
Pharisees of our Lord’s day. Nor is it at all unlikel 
that the remote origin of Phariseeism may be traced 
to the period of the return from the captivity of 
Babylon, when the feelings of joy and thankfulness, 
consequent upon the restoration of religious worship, 
would nati y incline a certain class of minds and 
dispositions to cling more closely to all the details of 
the Mosaic law and ritual. 

Josephus, at the age of sixteen, set himself to 
master the tenets of the three schools, or philosophies, 
in his time existing among the Jews. After three 

ears, he, at the age of nineteen, professed himself a 
Puasieset and says of that school that it resembles 
the Stoic school of the Greeks [‘‘ Life,” ii.]. In his 
writings there are repeated notices of the Pharisees, 
both as to their political position, and as to their 
philosophical and religious tenets. On more than one 
occasion in the Totish history, we find how great was 
the power and influence of this party. They were not 
originally supporters of Herod, at least six thousand 
of their number refused to swear allegiance to him; 
they even went so far as to predict the downfall of 
Herod and his family, and it is no wonder that Herod 
put to death those who had been most concerned in 
opposition to him. In the Gospels we find them twice 
making common cause with the Herodians; but they 
may have changed their views as the Herodian d 
became more firmly fixed, or a common feeling of dis- 
like to our Lord may have led them to combine with 
their political opponents, as they on other occasions 
combined with the Sadducees, their opponents in 
matters of religious doctrine. Certain it is that the 
Pharisees were extremely popular. Their influence 
with the people was so great that they were able to 
damage considerably those whom they disliked, and to 
help those whom they favoured. The people easily 
trusted them, were readily persuaded by them, even 


when they put themselves in opposition to the king, 
orto the high priest Their ral mode of life was 
extremel gal; they are described as attached to 


one another, and not to have been severe in the execu-- 
tion of punishments. 

From the religious point of view, Josephus calls 
the Pharisees sometimes a school or sect, sometimes 
a philosophy. They were extremely accurate and 
minute with regard to all the customs received from 
the fathers; nor was this accuracy and minuteness 
confined to matters laid down in the Scriptures. 
Josephine expressly says that they delivered to tho 
oe © many usages, received by tradition from the 
athers, which have not been put on record in the 
laws of Moses [‘* Antig.,” xiii. 10, 6]. They held, in 
fact, that the written Law required an oral tradition 
to flan and guard it, to make, as it were, a fence for 
the Law, to secure obedience to a commandment, by 
prohibiting remote circumstances which might lead to 
the transgression of it. Of these traditions, the Mishna, 
compiled about the second century, contains a copious 
account, of which it would not fall within our limits 
to attempt even an epitome. One example may suffice: 

strict ‘tithes whatever ho eats, and 
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whatever he sells, and whatever he buys, and does not 
eat and drink with the people of the Ea ” As to the 
relations between man and his Maker, the Pharisces 
held, according to Josephus, that the course of things 
feared is dependent on the decrees of an overrulin 
vidence, but that human agency was a mised 
system, wherein good and evil are to a certain extent 
in the power of tho individual, destiny assisting. They 
certainly held a future state of retribution, and tho 
indestructibility of the soul: while the soul of tho 
man passes eventually into another body, the soul of 
the bad man is eternally punished. Their general 
popularity has been mentioned, and this might be 
increased by the estimation in which their piety was 
held. They pee lente to follow the dictates of reason, 
and it would seom that they were not wanting in 
to seniors in age. 
uch, without going into over-minute details, is 
the account of the Pharisees which we derive from 
Josephus. It must be remembered that he was him- 
self a Pharisce, and that he, perhaps, wished to 
exhibit both himself and his party in a favourable 
pe of view to ie Romans, whom he had, at one 
me, so energetically opposed. Two t teachers, 
Hillel and Shammai, bee thay eciptlive followers 
among the Pharisees. But whatever might have 
been the better part of Pharisecism in earlier times, 
it contained within itself the seed of decay, and the 
onward course of events witnessed the decline of that 
better spirit and the rise and growth of a hateful 
formalism. If, in the first instance, the Pharisees 
had maintained the independence of the land and 
people; if they clung to the worship of Jehovah amid 
the idolatrous practices introduced by heathen kings ; 
they were foremost among thoso who broke the 
Seleucid yoke and won the liberty of the nation, 
their faults develo themselves as timo went on, 
and the unfavourable points in their character and 
system are brought out in the New Testament with a 
stern plainness of speech which cannot be controverted, 
and must not be ignored. And, first, to take the more 
favourable viow, our Lord himself distinctly recog- 
nises the authority of the Pharisees as teachers. He 
even speaks of them as successors in the chair of 
Moees [Matt. xxiii. 1]. Again, they held the truth 
in respect to certain important articles of faith: they 
believed in the world invisible; they confessed the 
resurrection of the dead and the existence of angels 
and spirits; and it is in connection with the first of 
these articles that St. Paul, when he was brought 
before the council, professed himeelf to be ‘‘a Pharisee, 
the son of a Phariseo,” a testimony which he else- 
where repeats in connection with his strict mode of 
life and his observance of the Law (Acts xxiii. 6—8; 
xxvi. 4,5; Phil. iii. 5]. Again, though the general 
spirit of their school led them to roject both tho 
testimony of John the Baptist and the teachin 
of Jesus [Luke vii. 30; John vii. 48], yet they h 
among the first to inquire about the mission of 
the Baptist [John i. 24], and Nicodomus may repre- 
sent some among them who were not indisposed to 
ive a fair hearing to the doctrine of Jesus. He who 


by a 8 hy pockace Mest) me GA, 
peared ards in the council as tho timid apologist, 
“art in the burial. Gamalicl, what- 


ended by taking part D ma 
ever mizht havo been his ultimate convictions, seems 
to have been an equitablo man, and gave what was for 
the particular occasion good counsel [Acts v. 34—39]. 
He had weight enough to carry the council with him ; 
and as his party had probably the majority there, 
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80 also thoy had found their way into “every town 
Se villago, xeijnc, kimés) of Galilee, and Judsa, and 

erusalem” [Luke y. 17]. 

But notwithstanding their holding the truth with 
respect to a future state, their apparent self-discipline 
by their frequent fastings, and the high character 
which they bore among their countrymen, the heart 
of true practical religion was wanting; their system 
was a hollow one—it was outsido, ana nothing more. 
On the very first occasion when they aro mentioned 
in the New Testament, they aro classed with their 
rivals, the Sadducees, asea ‘‘ generation of vipers;” 
and this plain-spoken testimony of the Baptist —tho 
first, perhaps, which ever showed them to themselves 
—was afterwards solemnly confirmed by our Lord 
(Matt. iii. 7; xxiii. 33, &c.]. Self-righteousness and 
pride had become notorious traits in their character; 
they kept at a distance from publicans and sinners, 
both in their public devotions and in social inter- 
course, in which last they went so far as sometimes 
to neglect tho common courtesies of Oriental lifo 
(Matt. ix. 11; Luko vii. 44—46; xviii. 11]. Their 
traditions had been maintained as a fence to protect 
the Law; they had become a hedge which kept the 
Law out of sight. They had practically set aside tho 
third and the fifth commandments, and a rigidly 
literal interpretation of the fourth commandment had 
mado them forgetful of that spirit of mercy which the 
Sabbath day was intended both to inculcate and to 
exemplify ; accordingly, the Pharisees repeutedly took 
objection to the miracles of Jesus which were per- 
formed on the Sabbath day. Those who laid so much 
stress on outward observances, would be just tho 
persons to demand some external manifestation of 
power, rather than to read tho signs of the times, and 
to examine their own hearts. Accordingly, on moro 
than one occasion, they are rebuked as *‘an evil and 
adulterous generation,” and are referred to the previous 
history of their nation for the sign which their ovil 
curiosity demanded [Matt. xii. 39; xvi.1,4). 

During the course and just at the close of his minis- 
oe face xxiii.], our Lord rebuked the various faults 
of the Pharisees in etd the plainness and stern- 
ness of which can neither be softened down nor mis- 
understood. He speaks of them as plants destined to 
be uprooted ; as blind leaders of the blind ; as leavened 
a eaaay, as fond of money ; asim g burdens 
on others which they did not lay upon themselves; as 
attending to externals (phylacteries, minute tithes, 
washing of vessels), to the neglect of inward honesty 
and purity; as ambitious of precedence, oppressors of 
the defenceless, morbidly desirous of making proselytes, 
excommunicating all who did not with them- 
selves; persecuting both those who witnessed to God’s 
truth, and those who were willing to receive it; blind 
to God’s signs, deaf to God’s warnings. It is no wonder 
that a system which taught purity of heart over and 
above a correct outward demeanour—which said pluinly, 
‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the seatong of heaven” [ Matt. v. 20]— 
should at once call forth the feeling of bitter hostility. 
It is no wonder that they who were the popular school 
among their countrymen, and who stood so high in the 
national council, should, when they found themselves 
thus openly denounced, tho veil torn off from their 
seemingly fair appearance, their real motives and 
actual conduct exposed, resolve to get rid as soon as 
they could of a teacher who told them such unwelcomo 
truths. From au early period in the ministry of ou- 
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Lord, we can trace the machinations of the Pharisees 
trying to undermine his influence by attributing his 
eines to Satanic agency, and repeatedly putting 
captious questions to him, that they might entangle 
him in his talk, and make him an object of derision 
or dislike. Their questions on divorce and the pay- 
ment of tribute had this object in view. From them 
came the plausible question, ‘‘ Who can forgive sins but 
God alone?” Thoy were among those who demanded 
his sentenco about the woman taken in adultery. In 
fact, they had their eye upon him from the first. 
Early in his ministry they, ‘‘ took counsel with tho 
Ilerodians against him, how they might destroy him” 
(Mark iii. GJ. We may collect from our Lord’s reply 
that they had no honest motive in warning him against 
Herod Antipas; they had even tried to apprehend him 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (Luke xiii. 31; John vii. 
32). At last, enraged at the results which followed 
from the public raising of Lazarus, stung with being 
silenced by the question publicly put to them in tho 
courts of the Temple at 4 time when Jerusalem was 
full, atceontickedt by their own application of the 
parablo of the ungrateful and murderous husband- 
men, they made their unholy compact with Judas, 
and carried their long-cherished purpose into effect. 

It is not surprising that a system which had fixed 
itself so deeply in the mind and heart of the Jewish 
people should have survived the change from Judaism 
to Christianity; and the first great question which the 
apostolical Church had to decide was upon a point of 
doctrine and practice raised by ‘‘ cortain of the sect of 
the Pharisees” [Acts xv.]. 


PHA‘ROSH, a flea; ancestor of a family who 
returned from Babylon with Ezra [Ezra viii. 3]. 


PITARTAR, swift ; mentioned by Naaman, along 
with Abana, as one of the rivers of Damascus (2 Kings 
v. 12). It is identified by most moderns with the 
*Awaj, a stream which flows in a somewhat north- 
easterly direction from the south-east of Hermon, 
until it reaches the lake district east of Damascus, 
whore it empties itself. Mr. Porter says, ‘‘ The whole 
district watered by the ’Awaj is called Wady el-’Ajam, 
tho ‘ Valley of the Porsians,’ but when or why it got 
the name 18 a mystery” {‘' Hand-book for Syria and 
Pal.,” 467]. Dr. Robinson observes that the ’Awaj and 
the Barada are the only independent streams of any 
size withi:; the territory of Damascus, It is formed 
by the junction ot several smaller streams, and in its 
course receives the waters of some others. It is 
sometimes exhausted before it reaches its natural 
outlet. It is at least, two canals for watering 
the fields, gardens, and orchards at somo distance from 
it (‘* Biblical Rescarches,” iii. 447, 448]. 


PHAR’ZITES, the descendants of Pharez, the son 
of Judah. There were two fumilics of them, the 
Iczronites and the Hamulites [Numb. xxvi, 20, 21}, 


PHASE'AH, lame; a man whose children returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii.49; Neh. vii.51]. 


PHE'BE, a “‘deaconness of the church at Cenchrea,” 
by whom it is probable that the Epistle to the Romans 
was sent, that opistle having been written from Corinth 
(of which Cenchrea was the port), What is the exact 
incaning of tho designation given hor (Ctaxovog), and 
what were the duties of the position she held in the 
(enchrean church, is uncertain. [See DEACONESS. ] 
She was travelling to Rome on business; posmbly, 
(ou judge from the way in which St. Paul beaks 
t2 her all the help she may necd, it was on business 
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connected with the church. She had been in some 
way, we know not how, a great 7 et St. Paul 
himself, as well as to others of the Christians [Rom 
xvi. 1, 2]. 

PHENICE. 1. From the Greek Phointx, ‘‘ a palm- 
tree.” This word is peculiarly uufortunate: it should 
be written Phaniz, and the accent should be upon tho 
first syllable. All the early English translators appear 
to have imitated the spelling of Jerome, who writes 
it Phanicen. Phoenix was a town with a harbour on 
the south sido of the island of Crete. Tho place is 
mentioned by Ptolemy the jseoereD hess but its exact 
site was unknown to the moderns until 1856, when it 
was recovered by two English travellers. Its usual 
name is now Lutro, but the ancient name is not un- 
known to tho natives. The small harbour is admir- 
ably suited for a place of refuge for a ship in danger 
or distress {Acts xxvii. 12]. A full account of the 

lace appears in Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘ Life and 
‘pistles of St. Paul.” 2. Phenice. [See Prenicta.) 


PHOENICIA, also called PHENICE, but more cor- 
rectly written ‘‘Phornica.’’ As already noticed, the 
Greek word Phoiniz signified ‘‘a palm-tree,” but it 
also denoted a purple co’our, and a fabulous bird, the 
pheniz, Phoenicia, as the name of a country, seems 
to have becn of Greek origin, and not to havo been 
adopted by tho inhabitants; but whether it means 
‘* the land of palm-trees,” or “ the land of purple,” is 
uncertain, Our own- opinion is, that it was most likel 
named after the famous Tyrian dye, of which we 
so often in ancient authors. The mythologists speak 
of a certain Phoonix, or Punicus, tho son of Agenor, 
as king of Tyre when the purple was discovered; 
PS this is a fablo, and) we cannot eal the gene of 

© country to any such person. It a 3 also that 
the Carthaginians wero also called Poni whack re- 
sembles the namo Phocnicians, and is the source of 
our word Punic; but it may have been of foreign 
origin. As we have seen, the Phoonicians did not call 
themselves such: tho name they adopted was Sidonians. 
Neither does tho name Phonicia occur in the Old 
Testament, where the region was always spoken of as 
subject to Tyre and Sidon. 

Phenicia was a strip of land on the shore of the 
Mediterrancan, with Lebanon on the east. Its proper 
southern limit was near Carmel, and it extended to 
Aradus in the north. Sometimes its limits were more 
extended ; but it was always a very small country, 
and, small as it was, it was at times under the rule of 
more kings than one. Ancient writers often use the 
name with considerable latitude. Thus we are re- 
minded that Herodotus '‘ extends the boundaries of 
Phoenicia, along the sea-coast, from the borders of 
Egypt to almost the extreme north of Syria; some 
writers also call the whole land of Canaan, Phanicia; 
and others apply the term to the greater part of Syria, 
dividing it into two —Maritime Phoenicia, which 
reached from Tripolis to Ptolemais, or even to Pelu- 
sium in Egypt; and Midland Phoenicia, of which Da- 
mascus was the metropolis, But it is in general 
only the tract of land between Issua and Ptolemais 
which is meant by the term Phosnicia.” 

The Phoenicians were among the smallest and most 
famous of maritime nations. Although their country 
was such a narrow strip of land upon tho sea-shore, 
with very few harbours, it was generally fertile, and 
singularly fitted for universal commerce. The natives 
improved their advantages, und became the most active 
and successful merchants in thoold world. They esta- 
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blished colonies at various places on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and of theso Carthage was the moat 
celebrated. They do not seem to have excelled in 
sculpture and some other arts, but in works of positive 
utility they were industrious and successful. Although 
a trading rather than a literary people, if they did 
not invent, they adopted and made known far and 
wide the use of alphabetical characters and numeral 
ugns. To their alphabet our own and the Hebrew 
are in different ways closely related ; and so also are 
many others. [Seo ALPHABET.] The Phoenicians were 
skilled in building, and were largel employed by 
Solomon in erecting the Temple. Tn shipbuilding 
and navigation they had no equals. They must also 
have been profoundly versed in the principles of 
commerce and the value of merchandiso, by means 
of which they accumulated immense riches. The 
extent of their trade, their wealth, and their luxurious 
habits, may be inferred from the graphic and admir- 
descriptions of Ezekiel [xxvi.—xxviii. }. 

proceeding to further details, we may observe 
that in the New Testament: Phcenicia is mentioned by 
name [Acts xi. 19; xy. 3; xxi. 2]. Our Lord seems 
to have visited it [Mark vii. 24], on which occasion he 
performed @ miracte upon the daughter of a woman 
whom St. Matthew calls ‘‘a woman of Canaan,” 
because the Phosnicians were a branch of the 
Canaanites, as we shall show horcafter. St. Mark 
calls the same woman a Syro-Phoonician, because the 
pee was regarded as part of Syria (Matt. xv. 22; 

vii. 26). 

Anything like an attempt to set forth the history of 
Phoenicia would require fur moro space than we can 
command. Some details will be found in the articles 
Stpon and Tyre. There is no doubt that the Phoenicians 
were of the Canaanite branch of theraceof Ham. They 
are often, and not incorrectly, denominated Sidonians, 
after Sidon, the first-born of Canaan. Nevertheless, 
they comprised descendants of other sons of Canaan, for 
in Gen. x. 15—18 we not only find mention of Sidon, 
but of tho Arvadite, or people of Arvad (otherwiso 
Aradus, and now Ruad), and of the Arkite, which 
seems to point us to Arca, near the river Eloutherus. 
All these were Phenician. Their language is equally 
well known. Tho Canaanites in general, an the 
Phonicians in particular, spoke a dialect which 
closely Secbibd * tho ancient Hebrew. We have 
many proofs of this. For example, the Phonician 
proper names in the Bible and in secular authors aro 
very much liko Hebrew. Tho names of tho letters of 
the alphatet which they gave to Greece, are mostly 
intelligible in Hebrew. But if we had nothing elso 
demonstrative, we have sundry inscriptions which 
date from a very remote period. The most important 
of these inscriptions is, perhap:, the ono which was 
discovered at Bidon in 1855, and which is now at 
Paris. It is upon tho lid of o sarcophagus, and isin 
memory of a Basatan king called Eshmanazar, or 
Eshmanczer, who is otherwise unknown. Here we 
find many words and forms the same as in Hebrew; 
but the differences are sufficiently marked to show 
that the Phoenician ia a distinct dialect. A romark- 
able Phoonician inscription, discovered at Marseilles, is 
figured and translated in the ‘ Journal of the German 
Oriertal Society ” for 1865, pp. 90—1135. 

The northern Phoenicians certainly called them- 
selves Sidonians, the namo by which they were 
known to Homer. We learn this not only from the 
earcophagus of Eshmanazar, who repeatedly calls 
himeelf “‘ King Eshmanazar, king of the Sidonians, 
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but from the coins of Tyre, upon which wo read 
‘* Tyre, the metropolis of the Sidonians.” In perfect 
harmony with the monumental evidence, Ethbaal, 
who is recorded to have beon a Tyrian king, is in 
1 Kings xvi. 31 called ‘‘ king of the Zidonians.” 

With respect to the religion of Phoenicia, little 
need bo said. Its character is distinctly marked in 
the Old Testament, and the information there given 
accords with what is found elsowhere. Baal and 
Ashtoreth, in various forms, seem to have been most 
popular among all the Canaanites, and the Phoni- 
cians in particular. ‘‘ Ashtoreth, the goddess of the 
Sidonians,” is commemorated in various inscriptions, 
including tho ono of Eshmanazar, who calls his 
mother ‘‘Im-Ashtoreth, priestess of Ashtoreth,” and 
goes on to say, ‘‘ Wo built the house of the gods (the 
temple which is) in Sidon the land of the sea; and tho 
heavens on high, made Ashtoreth favourable, and wo 
restored the house of the Name (Baal), and the sanc- 
tuary of Anidalal in the mountain; and the heavens 
on high favoured me, and we built the temples of tho 
pots of the Sidonians in Sidon the land of the sea—a 

ouse to Baal-Sidon, and a house to Ashtorcth the 
Namo of Baal. And the lord of kings (Adon Mal- 
cham) bestowed upon us Dor and Joppa,” &c. A few 
words in this translation aro doubtful, but tho sub- 
stance of it is correct, and it is excecdingly interesting 
to compare it with tho language of Scripture, Tho 
date of the inscription is uncertain, but it is no doubt 
more than 600 B.c. [For the history of Phoenicia, wo 
may refer to Kenrick’s ‘* Phoonicia;’’ for its religion, 
to the German works of Movers, ‘‘ Phénizier,” &c. ; 
and for its language, to Gesenius’s ‘‘ Monumenta.” 
Classical allusions to Phoenicia are collected by 
writers on ancient geography, as Bochart, ‘Canaan ;” 
Cellarius, ‘‘ Geographia Antiq.;”’ and Lloyd, ‘‘Diction. 
Historic.’’] 

PHI'COL (according to First, this name is not 
Shemitic, but Philistine, and means great), the chief 
captain of the host of Abimelech, king of Gerar. 
With his royal master, he formed an alliance with 
Abraham [Gen. xxi. 22, 23], and terminated a dispute 
with him concerning a certain well of water by a 
covenant which was commemorated in the name Beer- 
sheba, ‘‘ tho well of the oath” [vs, 31, 32] 


PHILADELPHIA (in Greek written and pro- 
nounced Philadelphei’a), brotherly love; a city of Abia 
Minor, tho seat of one of the seven churches addressed 
by St. John, and without a word of rebuke. Strabo 
seems to have placed.this city in Mysia: ‘‘ Beyond tho 
Lydians aro tho Mysians, and the tity of Philadelphia, 
which is very liable to earthquakes” [bk. al 
Ptolemy and others locate Philadelphia in Lydia. It 
was, in fact, on the borders of the region which was 
called Katakekauméné, or the ‘‘ burnt,” m consequence 
of its volcanio character; and hence tho city was in 
constant peril (Strabo, bk. xii.]. , It was named after 
Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamos, who reigned 
B.0. 159—138. A few years later it became subject to 
the Romans. The church of Philadelphia is mentioned 
from time to time in the writings of the pearly Chris- 
tians. Its bishops attended the Councils of Nicsa 
of Laodicea, Constantinople, &c. The city fell under 
the power of the Turks in 1392, but it still exists, and 
is a place of some importance. Its preservation, and 
the continuance of its church, have often been referred 
to asa striking fulfilment of the promise in Rey. iil. 
"—12, “Its preservation in times of dreadful war 
is in a high degree remarkable. When Tamerlane 
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PHILADELPHIA (di/ah Shehr). 


destroyed and obliterated, in streams of blood, the 
names and the seats of the Christian churches, Phila- 
delphia, though surrounded on every hand with death 
| ruin, was, as if by a miracle, saved from destruc- 
tion. In fact, it served as a place of refuge and con- 
cealment to the few Christians of Sardis who, along 
with their bishop, escaped the sword of the conqueror. 
Surrounded on all sides by Mohammedan villages, tho 
Christian church in this little town forms, as it wero, 
the last and solitary watch-tower of the Christian faith 

in the land of enemies” De Barth’s ‘' Bible Manual’”’}. 

The modern name is Allxh Shehr, ‘‘ city of God,” and 
n Greck bishop resides there. ‘‘ Of the anciont city 
but little remains; its walls are still left standing, 
inclosing several hills, upon whose sides stood tho 
town, but hey, are very ruinous. Some immense 
remains of buildings are called the ruins of Christian 
churches, but all the ruins so designated secm rather 
to bear the character of yast eon erected, perhaps, 
by imperial command, dedicated to nominal Chns- 
tianity, but showing in the niches, &c., tracos of 
heathen superstition. The present town is beautifully 
situated at the foot of Mount Tmolus, and contains about 
3,000 houses; 250 belonging to Christians, and the 
rest to Turks” [Murray's ‘“‘ Hand-book for tho East’). 
The historian Gibbon, when speaking of the soven 
churches of Asia, sarcastically remarks, ‘‘ Philadelphia 
alone has been saved by prophecy or courage” [‘‘ De- 
cline and Fall,” chap. Ixiv.]. Our readers will observe, 
in connection with the prop (Rev. iii. 12], the words 
**Him that overcomoth will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God . . and I will write upon him . . 
tho name of the city of my Gyd.” As if to remind 
every beholder of this prophotic promise, a solitary 


pillar ig a most conspicuous relic at Philedelphia, and 
the modern name of the place is ‘‘ city of God.” 


PHILE’MON. We know nothing of this person, 
excopt what may be gathered from tho cpistlo, which 
was addressed to him by St. Paul, and by inferential 
deduction from a passage in the Epistle to tho Colos- 
sians (Col. iv. 9]. fot tho circumstance of Onesimus, 
who is the special subject of the Epistle to Philemon, 
and his servant, being described in the Epistle to tho - 
Colossians as ‘‘one” of them, the conclusion is na 
that Philomon himsclf was an inhabitant of Colosse. 
The same conclusion naturally follows from the way 
in which Archippus is mentioned [comp. Col. iv. 17 
and Philom. 2]. From the statements in va. 2, 6, 7, 22, 
and also the general tenor of the epistle, it has been 
suppose that Philemon was a person of some note at 
Colosse as a citizen; but no great stress can, after all, 


be laid on these es in proof of that fact. But 
thero can be no doubt that he occupied a distinguished 
place in the Christian community established there, 


alike on account of his eminent piety, and the fruits 
of beneficence which he manifested towards the poor 
saints [Philem.4—7]. At what time he was converted, 
or where, we are not told. It is evident, however, 
that St. Paul's ministry was the instrument through 


which he was brought to the knowledge of Christ 
rer: 19]; and it has bese sup , not without some 
show of reason, that he h the 1 from that 


apostle's lips either at Colosse itself, if St. Paul ever 
preached there—and we hardly think that Col. ii. 1 is 
sufficient to prove that he did. not—or at some placo 
during missionary journey in that district of Asio 
Minor; at Antioch, perhaps, or Ephesus. In tho 
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absence, however, of more direct statements on this 
point, conjecture is useless. Some writers have argued, 
m the phraseolugy in ver. 5, that St. Paul had no 
personal acquaintance with Philemon; but the state- 
ment in ver. 19 is too strong and positive to leave any 
doubt in our minds that the apostle was his spiritual 
father, and that to him, under the grace of God, he 
owed his conversion from heathenism to Christ. From 
the expression ‘‘fellow-labourer,” in ver. 1, it has 
been supposed that Philemon held some office in the 
church at Colosse; some have made him a deacon, 
others an elder, and others even the bishop. But there 
is really no proof that he was either the one or the 
other. The designation of the apostle would equally 
epely to any Christian who, in a spirit of love to 
t, was doing what he could to spread the Gospel 
among those around him, and to minister, either in 
temporal or spiritual things, to the wants of his fellow- 
believers. 
‘ PHILEMON, Epistte 10. Several considerations 
combino to indicate, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
both the date of this brief epistle, and the object with 
which it was written. As regards the first point, wo 
have, in ver. 1, the fact of St. Paul’s being a prisoner, 
while, from ver. 22, it is evident that he was expect- 
ing, at no distant date, that in the providence of God, 
and in answer to the prayers of his fellow-Christians, 
he should be set at bere: We are thus enabled to 
assign the date of the epistie at the latter period of the 
apostle’s first imprisonment in Romo—that is, about 
4.D. 62 or 63; and from the mention of Onesimus, who 
was the bearer of this epistle, in Col. iv. 9, as the com- 
ion of Tychicus, the bearer of the Epistle to the 
lossians, we learn the coincidenco of the dates of 
both these epistles, and may therefore refer to the 
article on the Epistle to the Colossians for what 
further can be said on this point. [See CoLossrans, 
EpisTLE To.] The genuineness of the Epistle to 
Philemon is suppo by tho most unquestionable 
i It was cited or alluded to by Tertullian, 


ony. 
Caius, Niger, and Eusebius, and it has had a place in 
every catalogue of the New Testament Scriptures. At 


an early date, however, certainly as early as Jerome, 
attempts were made to dispute—not its genuineness 
as a veritable letter of St. Paul to Philemon, but 
ita title to a place in the sacred canon, on the ground 
of ite being a mere private lettcr, just such as the 
e might have frequently written to individual 
istians on personal matters, of no concern to tho 
Church. But a mere inference of this kind cannot 
weigh against the strong current of testimony in 
favour of its actual admission into the canon, from 
the earliest times. The very character of the epistle, 
the object with which it was written, and the striking 
lessons which it supplies on points involving Christian 
morality, and the which should adorn the Chris- 
tian life, and characterise the intercourse of believers, 
and their relations to each other in the social scale, all 
tend to remove the letter out of the category of private 
communications, and to make it a document of public 
eters and value to the Church at large. _ 

e object of the epistle was to persuade Philemon 
to receiye back into favour his scrvant Onesimus. 
Whether wo are to understand from ver. 18 that the 
latter had actually robbed Philemon, or whether tho 
apostlo in this place refers only to the loss incurred by 
his master in being deprived of his service, is uncertain. 
This only is clear, that Onesimus had run away from 
his master, and made his way to Rome, where the 
apostle was then in bonds. Some writers have sup- 


posed, from the expression “who is one of you” in 
Col. iv. 9, that Onesimus was y 8 professing 
Christian. How he was brought into contact with St. 
Paul in the imperial city is not stated. ‘It is difficult 
to imagino any portion of mankind mote utterly 
depraved than the associates among whom a runawa 
n slave must havo found himself in the gapital 
rofligate and unprincipled as we know even the 
highest and most educated society to have been, what 
must have been its dregs and offal! Yet from this 
lowest depth Onesimus was dragged forth by the hand 
of Christian love. Perhaps some Asiatic Christian 
who had seen him formerly at his master’s houso 
recognised him in the streets of Rome, destitute and 
starving, and had compassion on him; and thus he 
might have been brant to hear the preaching of the 
illustrious prisonor. it is not impossible that he 
may already have known St. Paul at the period of his 
master’s conversion ” [Conybeare and Howson, ii. 399). 
The result of this intercourse with the apostle was his 
conversion [ver. 10]; and then the earnest desire to 
return to his master, probably from a sense of duty, 
and that prompting of genuine repentance which 
would make him anxious, not only for the forgiveness 
of his wrong-doing, but also for the opportunity of 
making such restitution as lay in his power. Paul 
himself would gladly have retained him, as a fellow- 
helper, in some way or other, in the Gospel [vor. 13]; 
but, greatly as he needed such an associate, ho would 
do nothing without the consent of Philemon. But 
inasmuch as the law was severe against runaway 
servants, and Oncsimus might well feel that ho 
deserved the punishment it donounced, the apostle 
wrote this epistle in his behalf, in which he endeavours 
to soothe the injured feelings of Philemon, entreats him 
to Soeeite aera not sats as pe aleve: ee a brother 
in ist, and further pledges himself, if necessary, 
to make good whatever pecuniary loss had been in- 
curred by his desertion (ver. 19]. The peculiar way 
in which St. Paul addresses Philemon, and enforces 
his wishes, is perceptible in every line of the epistle. 
Every commentator almost, who has given it his 
attention, has expressed his admiration of the oxquisito 
delicacy, the masterly address, the tender affection, 
the all-powerful persuasiveness, and the genuine and 
unconstruined courtesy which characterise it; and 
although there is a tone of authority, such as might 
woll be expected in the apostle, yet is it veiled by such 
warmth of affection, and such studied politeness, as 
hardly to be recognised. This epistle has sometimes 
been referred to in connection with the argument on 
slavery. It will scarcely, however, sustain the refer- 
ence, since there is nothing to show positively that 
Onesimus was sent back coer leony his master by 
St. Paul, but just the contrary. While, on the other 
side, it has frequently been urged that, if the principles 
here implied or laid down be faithfully carried out, 
slavery, in tho modern sense of the term, would 
become impossible. 
PHILE'TUS, a faithless professor of Christianity, 
robably at Ephesus, who is mentioned along with 
Hyaesieus as saying that the resurrection was past 
already [2 Tim. ii. 17, 18]. This denial of the resurreo- 
tion was a Gnostic herosy, and identifies Philetus with 
the Nicolaitanes. [See Nicotartayes.] That Philetus 
was an Ephesian appears partly from the circumstance 
that the epistle in which he is named is believed to 
have been sent to Bphert partly from his association 
with Hymenmus, who was a confederate with Alex- 
ander the Ephesian [comp. 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 17; 
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iv. 14, with Acts xix. 33]. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that some think the Alexander in Acts a different 
person. The Alexander of Mark xy. 21, and the one 
named in Acts iv. 6, were, no doubt, different; but we 
regard the Ephesian Alexander aa the one who, with 
Hymensous and Philetus, heralded the Gnostic delu- 
sions which caused so much controversy and trouble 
in the early Church. 

PHILIP. 1. One of the twelve apostles of Jesus 
Christ. Although, beyond the fact of his incorpo- 
ration with “the twelve” (Matt. x.3; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke vi. 14; Acts i. 13], the New Testament supplies 
us with but slight notices of this apostle, those which 
are furnished are of a peculiarly interesting character. 
Of his history previous to his call to the discipleship we 
know nothing, but that ho wus an inhabitant of Beth- 
snida, ‘tho city of Androw and Peter” (John i. 44}. 
Wo may infer from this circumstance, and the call of 
all threo to follow Christ, that not only were they 
acquainted with each other, but that there was also a 
friendship between thom. Bo this as it may, tho 
first intimation in the Gospel concerning Philip is in 
immediate connection with these two disciples; and it 
was probably from Andrew that he received such infor- 
mation in regard to Jesus as prepared him to respond, 
without hesitation, to tho call of the Lord (John i. 43). 
Ho appears to have at once adopted the conviction 
expressed by Andrew [ver. 41] of tho Messiahship of 
Jesus, for woe find him forthwith seeking Nathanael, 
and not only communicating to him the glad tidings 
which had brought satisfaction to his own mind, but 
also overcoming the prejudice of his friend by the 
challonge to como to Jesus and judge for hi [vs. 
45, 46]. Convinced himself, he was anxious to con- 
vince others. It is an observable circumstance, that 
all tho special notices of Philip belong to the author of 
the fourth Gospel. It is to this evangelist that we are 
indebted for one or two incidental details preliminary 
to the miracle of feeding the multitude, in which Phili 
took some part, and in which his faith evidently fail 
to answer to the test applied by the Lord [John vi. 
5—7]. _A fow chapters further on [John xii. 20—22), 
we find Philip applied to by ‘‘ certain Greeks, amon 
them that came up to worship at the feast,” an 
who desired an interview with Jesus. In the absence 
of more positive information, it is needless to speculate 
as to whether these Hellenists were ‘‘ proselytes of 
righteousness,” or only ‘‘ proselytes of the gate.” 
‘‘Sepp sees in them Armenians, the deputation of 
King Abgarus!” [Stier in loco.] ‘‘The reason for 
which they turn to Philip seems to be intimated in 
the otherwise useless addition, that he was of Beth- 
saida tn alilee facconuines to the older and wider 
meaning of that name); either he was known to them 
as on tho borders of their land, or they obscrved that 
he understood Greek, or what else may be suggested. 
Philip, at first, probably regards their desire as an 
unreasonable curiosity ; he then counts it remarkable, 
does not venture to repel them, yet still less to bring 
the matter forward alone. For would the Messiah, 
just now proclaimed, and triumphantly entering, 
receive Gentiles at onco into his presence’ Ho there- 
fore confers with his countryman Andrew ” [ibid.]. 

The only other incident in the Gospel peculiar to 
Faibp is that described in John xiv. 8, 9, where the 
npostle, misapprehending the spiritual import of the 
Lord’s words in reference to the Father, and the 
knowledge and vision of him, and not yet recognising 
or realising the great truth of the Gospel, that in Christ 
alone is the Father visibly and personally revealed, 
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earnestly demanded a vision of God, assuring his 
Master that thon all their fears would be laid at rest— 
they should be perfectly satisfied. Whatever culpa- 
bility may be attached to the indistinctness of faith, and 
dimness of spiritual perception, which are manifest in 
this inquiry—and that some degree of blame was due 
is implied in our Lord’s answer—they have at least been 
productive of blessing to the Church at large, by elicit- 
ing from Jesus an ayowal of his Godhead, and of his 
Divine identity with the Father, so distinctly positive 
and unmistakuble as to leave no excuse for unbelief. 
After this occurrence Philip is only once mentioned 
by name. With the disciples in the ‘‘ upper room,” 
after the ascension [Acts i. 13], he waited for the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine promise [ver. I4], and with them 
also we must as3ume that he laboured to spread the 
Gospel. Sundry traditional notices in regard to him 
have come down in the writings of the fathers; but 
some of them are evidently apocryphal, and others 
rest on no certain authority. < 
2. One of the seven deacons selected to assist the 
apostles, as described in Acts yi., also called ‘‘ the 
evangelist,” probably from his labours as a p 
of the Gospel [Acts xxi. 8,9]. But three notices of 
him, subsequent to his appointment as ‘‘one of the 
seven,” are found in the sacred narrative; two of 
them indicate that he was an honoured member of 
the Church, selected not only by the apostles, but by 
God himself, for special evangelistic ministrations, and 
signally blessed in them; while the third, having refer- 
ence to a much later period, leaves little doubt that in 
the meantime Philip had been a devoted servant of 
Christ, whuso faith and zeal wero well known among 
the apostolic churches. The first scene of his evange- 
listic labours was Samaria, whither ho had gone to 
avoid the persecution at Jerusalem which followed the 
death of Stephen [Acts viii. 5]. Here he met with 
marked success [ver. 6]. His miracles, which were of a 
varied character, embraced not only the cure of disease, 
but also the expulsion of evil spirits from the 
(ver. 7], aroused attention to his preaching, and 


seconded his exhortations. Even the notorious sorcerer 
Simon M was convinced of the truth of the G 
and avowed himself a disciple of Jesus [ver. 13]. [See 


Simon Macus.] Philip soon after. received a Divine 
command to travel along the road leading from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza (ver. 26]. THe was shortly overtaken 
by an Ethiopian eunuch of considerable distinction at 
the court of Candace [see Canpace, Crs], who was 
doubtless a Jewish prosclyte, and in that character 
had been to Jorusalem. Prompted by the Spirit, Philip 
hastened after the chariot, and heard the Ethiopian 
reading aloud to himself a portion of Isa. liii. C) 
latter eagerly embraced the opportunity afforded him 
of gaining instruction, and Phitip expounded to him 
the significance of the prophecy, as predictive of the 
office and modiatorial work of the Messiah [Acts 
viii, 30—35]. He “ bogan at the same scripture, 
and preached unto him Jesus.” Tho eunuch beloved, 
and was baptised, and went on his way rejoicing 
[vs. 36—39]. Philip meanwhile was cau it away by 
the Spirit of the Lord, and is next heard of at Azotus, 
or Ashdod (see AsuDoD], whence he went forth on a 
missionary Journey from place to place till he arrived 
at Cresarea [ver. 40]. From this time we lose sight of 
him entirely for a period of probably little less than 
twenty years, when we find him a resident at Caesarea 
acts xxi. 8]; but for how long a time he had been 

ere is unl - At his house St. Paul, with 
Luke and his other companions, found s temporary 
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resting-place on their journey to Jerusalem; and 
there, also, tho prediction of Agabus signified to tho 
apostle tho dangers which would beset him in the holy 
city [vs. 10, 11]. From this timo we loso sight alto- 
gether of Philip. Like his namesake the apostle, he 
18 the subject of several traditions, but they rest on no 
certain or reliable foundation. 


Paiurp. 1. One of the Herod family, and often 
called Herod Philip I. Herod the Great was his father, 
and his mother was Mariamne, daughter of Simon, the 
high poet He was the first husband of Herodias, who 
bore him a daughter named Salome, [Sco llEnop1as.] 
Josephus docs not mention his surname of Philip, but 
there is no doubt of his identity [*‘ Antiq.,” xviii. 5]. 
In the New Testament he is only mentioned in connec- 
tion with the imprisonment of Joti the Baptist [Matt. 
xiv. 3; Mark vi.17; Luke iii. 19]. He was disinhorited 
by his father, and filled no public office. 2. Philip, 
or I{crod Philip, called by St. Luke “ Philip tetrarch of 
Iturea, and of tho region of Trachonitis” [ Luke iii. 1], 
was also tho son of Herod the Great. His mother was 
Cleopatra, and Herod Antipas was his brother. He 
is only once mentioned in the New Testamont, except 
by implication in Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27, where 
we read of Coesarea Philippi, which was so called after 
him and the Roman Emperor. On the doath of his 
father he inherited the provinces of Gaulonitis, Tra- 
chouitis, Batanwa, &c., and Augustus confirmed him 
in his authority. His reign, which lasted thirty-seven 
years (from B.c. 4 to A.D. 34), wag an entirely peace- 
ful one, and his kind and equitable government made 
his subjocts love him. Ho not only rebuilt Czesarea 
Philippi (now LBanias), but enlarged and embollished 
Bethsaida, which he called Julias; ho also erected a 
splendid monument, which became his sepulchre. Ile 
left no children, and his provinces reverted to tho 
Roman Empire at his death [‘‘ Nouvelle Biogr. 
Générale ’’). 

PHILIP?I, a chief city of the province of Procon- 
sular Macedonia, on the border of Thraco, between 
Apollonia and Amphipolis, and some miles from tho 
river Strymon, which divided Macedonia from ‘Thraco. 
It was named after Philip of Macedon, tho father of 
Alexander the Great, having boon previously callod 
Crénides, or ‘‘fountains.” There were minos of silver 
and gold in the neighbourhood. The Depry 
fields, in which Augustus defeated Brutus and Cas- 
sius, were not far distant. In Acts xvi. 12, Philippi 


Coin of Philippi. 


is called “‘a colony,” a name which is given it also 
by Vliny ['* Hist. Nat.,’’ iv. 11); it is also called 
a ‘chief city of that part of Maccdonia,” which is 
correct; but Amphipolis was the capital (Schleusuer, 
“Lexicon in N. Test.;’” Robinson, ‘‘ Lexicon of tho 
New Tcstament”]. St. Paul visited Philippi, whore 
he was the meuns of converting Lydia, but was 
cast into prison, an eyent which was tho occasion of 


a 
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the conversion of tho gaoler and his family [Acts xvi. 
12—40]. Later in his life, when tho denucnes mul- 


tiplied at Ser Paul wrote them the admirable 
Fpistle to tho Philippians, ‘ho ruins of Philippi 
still exist to tho north of Cavallo or Neapolis, upon 
an elevated plain a few miles from tho sca. [See 
NEAPo_is.] Tho river mentioned in Acts xvi. 13 still 
flows near tho walls of the ancient city. The ruins 
appear now to bo les considerablo than when they were 
visited by Paul I.ucas towards tho end of the seven- 
teonth century, but cyen thon the houses had dis- 
appeared, 


PHILIP’PIANS, Eristue toTHe. Tho genuineness 
and authenticity of this portion of St. Paul’s writings 
havo rested from tho first on unimpeachablo authority. 
Tho early orthodox and heretical writers offer on this 
point a consentiont testimony, Nor can there be an 
doubt as to the period and circumstances under whic 
it was written, when wo mark the numerous allusicns, 
beth of timo aud place, with which it abounds, It is 
impossiblo to add anything in this respect to tho clear 
and succinct statements of Conybeare and Howson of 
tho grounds for the dato assigned. ‘1, It was written 
during an imprisonment at Rome, becauso (a) tho 

retorium [Phil. i. 13] was at Romo; () so was tho 

Smperor's household (iv. 22]; (c) tho apostle expects tho 
immediate decision of his cause [i. 19; ii. 24], which 
could only have been given at Remo. 2. It was 
written during tho first imprisonment at Rome, because 
(«) the mention of tho privto:iuin agrees with tho fact 
that, during his first imprisonment, ho wagin tho custody 
of tho privtorian prefvct; (b) his situation describe 
[i. 12—14] agrees with his situation in tho first two 
years of his imprisonment [Acts xxviii. 30, 31]. 3. It 
was written towards the conclusion of his first imprison- 
ment, because (i) ho expects the immediato decision of 
his causo; (b) cnough timo had elapsed for the Philip- 
pians to hear of his imprisonment, send Epaphroditus 
to him, hoar of Epaphroditus’s arrival and sickness, and 
send back word to ace of their distress [ii.26]. 4. It 
was written after Colossians and Philemon, both for 
the preceding reason and because Luke was no longer 
at Romoas ho was when those wero written, otherwise 
he would have saluted a church in which ho had la- 
boured, and would havo ‘cared .n carnest for their 
concerns’ (seoii. 20].” Tho evidence is, therefore, con- 
clusive for tho dato, A.D. 62 or 63. 

The circumstances connected with the introduction 
of Christianity into Philippi are of special interest. 
This was tho first place in Europe where the Gospel 
was preached, and the commencement of the work was 
due to the special call of the Spirit of God [Acts xvi. 9). 
Paul and Silas were the evangelists—Lydia was tho 
first convert; tho gaoler, to whose custody tho apostles 
wero consigned on the rising of the populaco, was 
another [vs. 1{—40]. But, independently of theso 
circumstances, it is evident from tho concluding verso 
of the chapter, that the labours of St. Tuul and his 
companions had been largely blessed, sinco, from the 
very facts of tha case, ‘“ tho brethren” thero men- 
tioned must have been converts won over to tho fuith 
during the brief period in which the apostles had been 
allowed to carry on their ministrations. Compelled to 
leavo Vhilippi immediately after his releaso from incar- 
ceration, St. Paul seems to havo had no further per- 
sonal intercourse with the church thero for several 
years, Iothen appears to havo visited tho Christians 
there twice within a short timo [Acts xx. 1—6]; and 
from tho tone of his epistlo, abounding as it docs with 
oxpressions of teuderuesy and affection, wo can well 
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believe that his eojourn was a season of peculiar grati- 
fication and ref: ent to hisown spirit. The attach- 
ment was mutual, and as on a previous occasion [ Phil. 
iv. 16], 80 also rider eget Ata his imprisonment 
at Rome, the Philippian stians manifested their 
warm interest in his welfare. On this latter occasion 
they commissioned Epaphroditus to carry their contri- 
butions for him to Rome, and aleo to remain there for 
a time and render such personal service as might be 
needful (ii. 25]. (See EpAPHRopITUS.] It was on the 
return of Epaphroditus to Philippi, after his recovery 
from a severe illness, that St. Paul wrote this epistle, 
and its object appears to have been, for the most part, 
to tender to the church there a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness he had received. There is no 
censure, as in many other epistles, but, on the Sonia? 
much praise, In fact, from first to last, it is he C) 
warm and earnest outpouring of the writer's heart to 
attached Christian friends, of whose sympathy and 
affection he is thoroughly assured. Gratitude to God 
for their steadfastness in the faith [i. 3] blends with 
fervent prayers on their behalf for spiritual blessings 
(vs. 9—11), and the comforting assurance that his own 
afflictions really been overruled for the furtherance 
of the Gospel [vs. 12—20]. Then follows a strain of 
touching and affectionate exhortation, in which Chris- 
tian duties are set forth, and Christian promises held 
out, accompanied by plain warnings against the false 
teachers who perverted the faith [i1.—iv. 9]. Finally, 
he recurs to the proofs of kindness which he had 
received at their hands on all occasions, kindness which 
was grateful to himself and honourable to them, and 
for hich God would abundantly reward them [iv. 10 
—19]. 

PHILIS'TIA (in Hebrew Pélesheth), another form of 
the word ‘‘ Palestine,” or ‘‘ the land of the Philistines ” 
(Ps. lx. 8; Ixxxvii.4; cviii. 9], The word is ex- 
plained by Gesenius ‘‘the land of wanderers” or 
‘‘of strangers ;” but this is quite uncertain. 

PHILISTIM. (See PriisTINEs.] 

PHILISTINES, inhabitants of Palestine, or 
Palestinians, As indicated under Puitist1a, the 
word is supposed by some to signify ‘‘ wanderers,” 
which may moan ‘‘ exiles,” ‘‘ emigrants,” or merely 
‘‘atrangers;” but it has been suggested that it was 
probably aan to them by others among whom they 
settled. e arrive at the same conclusion if we 
explain the word to mean ‘invaders. It is .not 
improbable that the name is a patronymic, but if 
so its dérivation is lost. We first meet with it in 
the account of Ham’s descendants of the branch of 
Mizraim, apparently as an offshoot of the Casluhim 
(Gen. x. 14], where our translutors havo the form 
** Philistim ;” though some think they sprang from 
both tho Casluhim and the Caphtorim. Their escent 
is most dSbscure, but we may fairly infer that the 
were related to the Egyptians. In Abraham’s time 
they dwelt in the south-west of Judaa, towards tho 
Moditerranean (Gen. xxi. 32, 34]. Abimeloch of 
Gerar is called ‘king of the Philistines” (Gen. xxvi. 1). 
Amos reprosents them as from Caphtor, which is gene- 
rally thought to bo Crete [Amos ix. 7]; and Jeremiah 
speaks of ‘‘the Philistincs, the romnant of the isle of 

aphtor” (Jer. xlvii. 4]. Zephaniah (Zeph. ii, 5] 
calls Canaan ‘tho land of the Philistines ;” but this 
refers to their actual settlement, and not to their origi- 
nalhome. A valuable hint respecting thoir territory 
at the time of the exodus is supplied by Moses : 
“When Pharaoh had let tho people go, God. led them 


Y | people” 


not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near” ese: xiii. 17]. Again, in 
Exod. xv. 14, 15, Palestina(/é/esheth) is mentioned slong 
with Edom, Moab, and Canaan; and again, Joshus 
appears to describe the Philistine territory as **from 
Sihor, which is before Egypt, even unto the borders of 
Ekron northwards, which is counted to the Canaanite; 
five lords of the Philistines” [Joeh. xiii. 3}. From 
what follows it ap that Gaza, Ashdod, I alc 
Gath, Ekron, and also Avah, were Philistine cities 
The Israelites were unable to subdue the Philis- 
tinos, and between the two there were perpetual fouds 
and ware [Judg. iii. 31; x. 6—8; xiii. 1, 5; xvi. 
1—31; 1 Sam. iv. 1; v. 1; vi. 1; xii. 3; xiv. |, 
52; xvii. 1; xvii. 27; xxiii. 1; xxviii. 1; xxix. 1; 
xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. v. 17, 22; viii. 1; xxi. 15, 20; xxiii 
9—13]. After the death of David active hostilities seem 
to have been much less frequent: Solomon reigned 
“‘ unto the land of the Philistines” (1 Kings iv. 21]; and 
the Shunammite whose son Elisha had restored to life 
went and sojourned with the Philistines seven shee 
The remarks made by Mr. Drew respecting the Philis- 
tines in the time of m are probably applicable to 
them during a lengthened period :—‘‘ Tho Philistino 
communities on the open maritime plain weat of the 
territories of Dan and Judah must have been in a high 
condition of civilisation and prosperity at this time. 
Indeed, that they were in any respect inferior to the 
neighbouring Tyrian colonies, was in consequence of 
their exposed condition on the line of march between 
Egypt and the further east, which has always passed 
straight through their territory” (‘* Scripture Lands,” 
chap, iv.]. A curious illustration of the low stato to 
which Israel had been reduced as manual arts, 
and as compared with the Philistines, is supplied by a 
reminiscence of the time of Saul (1 Sam. xin. 19—22). 
The incessant raids made by the Philistines upon their 
neighbours suggest that they had less interest in com- 
merce than their Canaanite neighbours, with whom 
they are sometimes Stee At ar same oe! 
it does not a y were wholly negligent 
of trade. Aahkslns which signifies ‘‘ weighteawan” 
seems to have originated in mercantile transactions, 
although, perhaps, during the Canaanite occupation, 
and before that of the Philistines. 

We have nothing definite ied ee us in fixing the 
date of the settlement of tho Philistines. We are told, 
indeed, that they came from another country, but we 
have no historical records either of their circumstances 
at that remote period, or of the occasion and facts of 
their emigration. The Caphtorim, among whom they 
had dwelt, may have beeu—we had almost said, must 
bere bene Meters tribe. mh 

we havo nothing certain to respecting their 
earliest history, so we know little of their later records. 
They are reckoned by Jeremiah among the ‘‘ mingled 
inst whom the Divine judgments were pre- 
claimed (Jer. xxv. 20; xlvii. 1]. kiel mentions 
them [Ezck. xvi. 27], and Zechariah foretells their 
ruin [Zech. ix. 5-7]. Several invasions of their 
country aro recorded, by the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Scythians, the Persians, and others. The district 
was at last absorbed by the Romans, who held it in tho 
times of the apostles, : 

The religion of the Philistines was ism, and 
their idols are occasionally referred to in the Bible. 
Baal-zebub is called ‘‘the god of Ekron” [2 Kings i. 
2—6)]; Ashtaroth seems to havo been worshipped at 
Ashkelon i Sam. xxxi. 10], and Dagon at Gaza Judg. 
xvi. 23). It is possible that the Ashtaroth of elop 
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(Herod. i. 105] was tho same as tho fish-goddess 
Atargatis or Derceto, who was thore held in special 
honour [‘‘ Journal of Sac. Lit.,” April, 1865]. [See 


Dacon.] The golden mice, &c., mentioned in 1 Sam. 
vi. 5, were probably intended as propitiatory offer- 
[See Mrcz, GotpEn. 


ings. 
Of the language of the Philistines, the only traces 
remaining occur in proper names of persons asl places, 
which are all of the same class as those of the Hebrews 
and Phenicians. We may infer from this that their 
l was a Shemitic dialect. [Other details and 
most of the principal authorities are referred to or 

oted by Winer, ‘‘Realwért.,” and by Vaihinger, in 

g's ‘‘ Realencykiopidie,” vol. ay 


PHILOL'OGUS, jond of learning ; a Christian at 
Rome to whom St. Paul sont a salutation [Rom. 
xvi. 15). 

PHILOSOPHY. This word literally signifies ‘‘ the 
love of wisdom, ” but it is used to denote the pursuit of 
wisdom, and as a comprehensive term for science in 
general. Sometimes it moans a particular system and 
set of principles, as those of the Platonists, the Epicu- 
reans, the Stoics, the Aristotelians, &c, In some writers 
itis even applied to a religious system, or a sect—as 
Judaism, Christianity, the opinions of the Essenes, &c. 
The word actually occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment [Col.ii.8] ; and in like manner, the word ‘‘philo- 
sopher” is met with only once (Acta xvii. 18]. tho 
pees yeast St. Paul patrte ie rlcensne etnies 
“Beware any man spoil you ugh philoso 
and vain deceit, fim tho tradition of sal after re 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” It has 
been crensly maintained that by ‘‘ philosophy’’ hore 
we are to understand the Jewish theology with its nice 
distinctions and obscure problems, its peculiar inter- 
pegations of Scripture, and its traditional regulations. 

ers think the Gentile philosophy is meant. We may 

bably combino both views so far as to suppose that 

Paul condemns all really false philosophy, whether 
Jewish or Gentile—all that unjustly usurps this 
honourable designation. isti as a system of 
divinely revealed truth is itself the highest philosophy, 
and as such claims to be, and is, in harmony with the 
purest human science, which at the same time it infi- 
nitely transcends. The words ‘‘science” and ‘‘ wisdom” 
sometimes appear to have in Scripture much the same 
sease as is usually borne by ‘‘ philosophy.” We do not 
propose to discuss or to state the principles of the various 
ancient sects of philosophers, since this would require 
considerable space. As for the Stoics and Epicureans, 
they are described under their proper titles. The reader 
may also consult the articles Scrence and WIispox. 


PHIN'EHAS, mouth of brass; eo Gesenius, but this 
explanation is doubtful. 1. The son of Eleazar the 
high priest, and grandson of Aaron [Exod. vi. 25]. 

en the Moabites, on the advice of Balaam [Numb. 
xxxi. 16], led the Israelites to commit whoredom 
Leek God punished by sending a plague), Phinehas 
isti paiakel himeelf by slaying, with his own hand, 
two open offenders, Zimri, a prince of Simeon, and 
Cozbi, daughter of a Midianite chieftain [Numb. xxv. 
1, &e,}. For his righteous zeal God promised that 
the priesthood eeonut always remain in family 
{Numb. xy. 13; Ps. cvi. 30,31]. He commanded the 
army which afterwards defeated the Midianites in the 
battle in which Balaam was slain [Numb. xxxi. 6—8). 
He also led the embassy sent to the Trans-jordanic 
tribes to demand an explanation of their conduct in 
building on altar which seemed as if intended to 
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supersede tho altar at Shiloh: on which occasion he 
showed the same zealous spirit as before (Josh. 
xxi. 13, &c.). He was eventually high priest fs udg. 
xx. 28], at tho time when the tribe of Benjamin was 
nearly exterminated [Judg. xx. 1, &c.). We find 
that in the person of Eli the high priesthood had 
become erred to the line of Ithamar; but it was 
restored to the family of Phinehas when Solomon 
appointed Zadok in the room of Abiathar [1 Kings 
il, 27, 35]. Josephus [‘‘ Antiq.,” viii. 1, 3) gives 
the names of the members of the line of Phinechas, 
who, he says, lived in obscurity during the priesthood 
of the house of Ithamar. 2. A wicked son of Eli, the 
high ean ly Sam. i.3; ii. 12]. Great as were his 
crimes and those of his brother Hophni [ii 22, &c.], 
their father contented himself with mere remonstrance, 
instead of the severe punishment doserved [vs. 23— 
25]. In consequence, foretold the total dostruc- 
tion of Eli’s house (ver. 31]. Phinehas died in battle 
with the Philistines, into which he and his brother 
had taken the ark of God [iv. 4, 11]. His wife, on 
hearing of her husband’s death, brought forth a son, 
whom she named Ichabod i where is the glory”) and 
died [vs. 19—22]. 3. Father of Eleazar, a Leyite in 
Ezra's time [Ezra viii. 33). 


PHLEG‘ON, burning; a Christian at Rome whom 
St. Paul salutes (Rom. xvi. 14]. 


PHRYGTA, a province of Asia Minor mentioned 
by Homer, C pet ail ees It i ieee ae times 
nguished as Greater B al r gia. 
Greater Phrygia was of an Poe and undefined 
shape, and touched upon almost every othor province in 
Asia Minor: when Galatia formed part of it, it actually 
did touch every other province. ‘‘The Phrygians are 
said by the profane writers to have wandered, under 
the conduct of Midas, the pupil of Orpheus, from the 
southern of onia into the districts on the 
southern shores of the Propontis, many years before 
the Trojan war: it is likewise stated that they were 
called Briges in their original settlements, and that 
those of them who did not join in the great migration 
of their race, preserved the latter name through all 
subsequent ages. Their power and numbers are repre- 
sented as having been exceedingly great, for they took 
possession of the whole interior of the peninsula. 
They are also mentioned as the first people dwelling 
there; and their own traditions, as well as those of the 
Egyptians, are said to have maintained that they were 
the most ancient race of men in the world. They were 
remarkable in an early age for the high state of civili- 
sation to which they attained: they are said to havo 
invented the pipe of reeds, and all sorts of needlework ; 
and to have Rreeet music and dancing to such per- 
fection, that they were copied even by the Greeks, 
Their chief deity was Cybele, whose festivals they 
observed with the test solemnity” [Arrowsmith, 
‘“* Anc. Gece yeaonia is properly included in 
Phrygia, and gia Minor, or Lesser Phy » be- 
longs to Mysia. Phrygia Major, or Greater eee 
is referred to three times in the Acts of the Apostlos 
[ii. 10; xvi. 6; xviii. 23]. Antioch of Pisidia [Acts 
xiii. 14], Colosse, Hierapolis, Iconium, and Laodicea 
were all within the limits assigned to Greater Ehret, 
which the Romans divided into three provinces, called 
Phrygia-Catakecaumene, Pacatiana, and Salutaris. Tho 
Phrygian churches sent eight bishops to tho Council of 
Nice in A.D. 325, or a larger number, if we includo 
those from Lycaonia: still more attended the Council 
of Constantinople in A.D. 381. 
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- PHURAH, wine-press; 30 Gesenius, but the exact | favour of God [‘‘ Antiq.,” iv. 8, 13; see also Allen’s 


meaning is doubtful: the servant of Gideon, who ac- 
companied him on his nocturnal visit to the camp of 
the Midianites (Judg. vii. 10, 11). 

PHU'RIM. (Seo Pun, Purm.] 

PHUT. (See Pur.) 


PHU’VAH, a word of uncertain signification; a 
son of Issachar, and grandson of Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 
13). Ho is called Pua [Numb. xxvi. 23], and Puah 
[1 Chron. vii. 1}. 

PHYGEL’LUS, a Christian of (Proconsular) Asia, 
who, along with many of his fellow-countrymen, 
“turned away from” St. Paul during his second im- 
prisonment at Rome [2 Tim. i. 15]. The probable 
meaning is that, being in Rome, they were ashamed to 
seek him out (as ae ih [vs. 16, 17] did), and 
neglected him. [See Ellicott and Alford on the pas- 


sage.) [Sce HERMOUENES. ] 
PHYLAC'TERY is mentioned once only in the 
Bible [Matt. xxiii. 5]. It was a strip of ment 


inscribed with certain texts from the Old Testament, 
and enclosed within a small leather case, which was 
fastened with straps on the forehead, just above and 
between the eyes, and on the left arm, near the region 
of the heart, to denote the keeping of the Law with 


head and heart. The custom was founded on a literal | Bubastis” [Trevyor, ‘‘Anc. Egypt,” 


Phylacteries. 


cd shane of Exod. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18, 
but there is no evidence to show that it was practised 
before the return from the captivity. The four passages 
inscribed upon the phylactery were Exod. xin. 1—10, 
11—16; Deut. vi. 4—9; xi. 18—21. It is supposed by 
somo to have been worn as an amulet, by others as a 
reminder. It was worn mostly during prayer, but not 
on Sabbaths or other sacred days, as those days were 
specially devoted to religious exercises. The Hebrew 
word tédphoth, rendered ‘‘ frontlets” in the authorised 
version, and meaning fillets or bands, is rendered by the 
LXX, doddevrov, denoting ‘something unshaken,” 
while the Rabbinical name is tephtllin, a word which 
connects the Ep acters with prayer. It is thought 
that the ‘‘ making broad the phylacteries” mentioned in 
Matt. xxiii. 5, refers rather to the case than to the parch- 
ment, as the latter appears to have been of a prescribed 
size, and it was the former which was “‘ seen of men.” 
Josephus mentions the custom of wearing writin 

upon the head and arm, to signify the power an 


“‘ Modern Judaism,” pp. 322—327]. 
PHYSICIAN. (See Mzpicuyz.] 


PI-BES'ETH, a city of Egypt, called by the Greeks 
Bubastis. The name is from goddess Pasht or 
Bubastis, whom Herodotus compares with Diang. The 
word is said by some to mean ‘‘a cat,” ora ath wor- 
shipped in the form of a cat [Gesenius, ‘‘ Lex. Heb.”). 
Others give her the head of a lioness, in which form 
her statues are common. Bubastis was the capital of 
@ province or nome in Lower Egypt, towards the east, 
aa upon a canal from the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 
It a famous temple to Bubastis or Pasht, the 

dess, whither vast numbers went annually to keep 
a great festival. The Persians took the city, and threw 
down the walls, but the place still continued under the 
Roman rule. The ruins are now seven leagues from 
the Nile, and called Tell Basta [Winer, ‘‘ Real wort.”]. 
It is only mentioned once in the Bible [Ezek. xxx. 
17]. The twenty-second dynasty of Egyptian kin 
reigned at Bubastis. Amunmai Sheshonk, or S. ; 
was the first of them, and he is named in the Bible. 
[See Saati Under this king ‘Jerusalem was 
taken (B.c. 972), the Temple was ransacked, andthe 
famous golden shields of Solomon were carried away 
to decorate the altars of the cat-headed goddess of 
p. 308]. The 
ruins of this temple are still to 
be seen, with other relics of tho 
ancient city. They have been 
often described by travellers (Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, ‘‘Hand-book 
for Egypt,” and Lane’s ‘Mod. 
Egyptians,” i. 427). 

PIECE OF MONEY, PIECE 
OF GOLD, PIECE OF SIL- 
VER. These expressions occur 
altogether about twenty times 
in the English Bible, chiefly in 
the Old Testament. On refer- 
ence to the pa s where they 
are found, we find that they 
represent several Hebrew terms. 
1. ‘* Pieces of silver,” in Ps. 
lxviii. 30, is literally rendered, 
and denotes ‘‘ pieces’ or “‘ frag- 
ments,” and not money in any 
propor sense. 2. ‘‘A picce of 
wy silver,” in 1 Sam, ii. 36, 1s in the 
original an ‘‘agorah of silver,” which Gesenius thought 
was actually a silver coin; but thisis very uncertain, as 
there seems to be no evidence of coined money in Judea 
at that time, and we prefer to regard agorah as meaning 
‘‘a emall sum,” or ‘‘amount,” payable as wages. 
Silver was doubtless used for money, but rather by 
weight than coined. 3. ‘‘ Pieces of money,” or ‘‘of 
silver,” in Gen. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. $2; and Job 
xii. 11, is in Hebrew késitah, but what that really was 
is not evident. Some have ban > it was a piece of 
money bearing the figure of a lamb; others have sup- 
pont a lamb was actually meant; and others, again, 

ave considered it to have been a certain amount or 
value. The last is the more reasonable opinion: It 
will be observed that the word rarely occurs, and only 
in the older books. 4. ‘ Pieces” is omitted altogether 
in the Hebrew of the following passages :—Gen. xx. 16; 
Xxxvii. 28; xlv. 22; Judg. ix. 4; xvi. 5; 2 Kingsv. 5; 
vi. 25; Song of Sol. viii. 11; Hos. iii. 2; Zech. xi. 12, 13. 
In the first of these, Abimelech the Philistine, king 
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of Gerar, says to Sarah, ‘‘I have 


iven thy broth 
thousand o 5 ae theme 


silver ;” in the next, the Midianites gell 


Joseph for a ‘twenty of silver ;” in the next, Joseph | b 


gives Benjamin in Egypt ‘three hundred of silver ;” 
in the next, the idolatrous Shechemites give Abimelech 
‘“‘seventy of eilver;” in the next, the Philistines 
promise Delilah ‘‘ eleven hundred of silver ;” in the 
next, Naaman the Syrian takes ‘six thousand of 
gold,” but itis to be noticed that ‘ talents” occurs 
earlier in tho verse, and may be understood here, so far 
as the grammar is Sas i although the sense for- 
bids it. In tho next instance, at Samaria an ass’s 
head is sold for ‘‘ eighty of silver,” and one-fourth of 
a cab of dove’s dung for “‘ five of silver.” With the 
exception of the last spocified case, all the dispensers 
of the sums enumerated were foreigners; but here 
we have the reckoning among tho srarnelitaat The 
remaining oxamples may also be regarded as Israelite. 
Thero is nothing in any of them to fix the valuo of 
what our translators call ‘‘a piece of silver,” or “a 
piece of gold ;” but the texts in Zechariah are interest- 
ing, becauso they aro quoted in the Gospel, and with a 
corresponding ellipse. Thero is, however, sufficient 
evidenco to show what was the valuo of the pieces 
which Judas received as the reward of iniquity [see 
Money]; they were shekels, and we shall probably not 
err if we suppose that when in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament the word “ piece” is omitted in speak- 
ing of money, a shekel is meant. 

e other passages in the New Testament where 
pieces” of silver, or of money, are spoken of, are 
Matt. Xvii. 27, ‘‘a stater ;” Luke xy. 8, 9, drachmas 
(see Money]; and Acts xix. 19, where drachmae are 
also generally understood [see Lechler and Gerok on 
‘* Acts,” edited by Lange]. 


PIETY. This word only occurs in our version once, 
in tho phrase ‘‘ Let them learn first to show piety at 
home” [1 Tim. v. 4], where the reference is to the 
honour and respect due to parents. Among the 
Romans, the word pietas (from which our “‘ piety” is 
derived) very commonly referred to tho affectionate 
respect due to parents from children. Tho Greek word 
translated ‘‘to show piety ”’ in the above text is trans- 
lated ‘‘ worship” in Acts xvii. 23, and properly, be- 
cause it was applied to reverence both towards God 
and man. 

PIGEON. Any description of this familiar bird is 
here unp . Original Mae ee to be acceptable 
as a gift-offering by the Lord himself, who bade Abram 
take a young pigeon with other offerings [Gen. xv. 9], 
the same birds were yard jam by the Law as sin- 
offerings in the Temple (Lev. i. 14; xii. 6]; and if 
& person was not ee we a lamb, he could bring 
two young pigeons [ Lev. v. 7]. 

The iiigter pt as pe to comply with this law, 
offered “a pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons ” 
[Luke ii. Mt. But, in after life, Christ himself, 
irritated at the corruption which had converted the 
Tomplc of the ord—from the demand for sin-offerings 
to be supplied on the spot—into a market, a home for 
money-changers, and a “ den of thieves,” cast out the 
dealers and traffickers, and vindicated, even with “a 
scourge of small cords,” according to John [ii. 13—15], 
the claims of the house of God to be a house of prayer. 


PI-HAHI'ROTH, the name of a place in Egypt 


Exod. xiv. 2,9; Numb, xxxiii, 7,8: in the last of | pe 


cso verses tho Hobrew text has ‘‘ Hahiroth”]. The 
werd describes a p!ace where -plants grow, and 
it does not appear whether there was a town there or 
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not at that time. Keil and Delitzsch say the ‘“‘name 
has undoubtedly been aeres in the Ajrud mentioned 

y Edrisi in the middle of the twelfth century. At 
present this is simply a fort, with a well 250 feet dee 
the water of which is so bittor, however, that came 
can hardly drink it. It stands on the pilgrim road 
from Cairo to Mecca, four hours’ journey to the north- 
west of Suez. A plain, nearly ten miles long, ard 
about as many broad, stretches from Ajrud to the sea, 
to the west of Suez, and from the foot of Atakah to the 
arm of the sea on the north of Suez. This plain pro- 
bably served the Israclites as a place of oncampment, 
so that they encamped before, 4.c., to the east of Ajrud, 
towards the sea” [‘‘On the Pentateuch,” English 
transl., ii. 42; Robinson’s ‘‘ Bibl. Res,” i. 45; Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine,” 65]. 

PI'LATE, PON’TIUS. When Archelaus, son of 
Herod, was deposed, the province of Judea was at- 
tached to Syria, and administered by Roman procura- 
tors, subjoct to the legate of Syria (a.p. 6). Of these 
procurators, Pontius Pilate was the sixth; he held 
office for about ten years (A.D. 26—36), being the suc- 
cessor of Valerius Gratus. In the procuratorship of 
Pilate, therefore, fell the ministry of St. John tho 
Baptist and of Jesus Christ, from his baptism in tho 
Jordan to his ascension, together with the first consti- 
tution of the Christian Church [Josephus, ‘ Antiq.,” 
xviii. 2,2; 4,2]. The name Pontius occurs repeat- 
edly asa Samnite name [Liv., ix. 1,3; “Epitom.,” 88]. 
Pilate, or, in its Latin form, Pilatus, may be derived 
from pilum, ‘‘a javelin,” or from pileus, ‘‘a cap.” 
Thus tho Mons Pilatus, at the extremity of the Lake 
of Lucerne, is thought to have been called originally 
Mons Pileatus, from the cloud which so often hangs 
round its summit, 

Pilate is mentioned by Tacitus in a remarkablo 
passage [‘‘Ann.,” xv. 44], where tho historian is 
mentioning the persecutions of the Christians by Nero. 
‘‘ Auctor nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus 
erat.” St. Matthow calls him by tho moro general titlo 
of ‘‘governor” [Matt. xxvii, 2]. Josephus calls him by 
the same title [‘* Antiq.,” xvii. 3, ati and also by tho 
more specific title ¢xirporog (epitropos) [‘* Wars,” ii. 9, 2]. 
Though the office of eoaralet wh strictly speaking, 
connected with fiscal matters, it was not unusual in 
certain districts to invest the procurator with a cortain 
amount of authority in military and civil proceedings, 
though here they were (as we shall seo Pilate waa) 
subject to the legate of the whole province. Czsarea 
was the Roman capital of Judea [Tac., ‘‘Hist.,” ii. 79). 
It was, however, usual for the procuratora to go to 
Jerusalem at tho time of the great festivals, when it 
seems probable that they, with their immediate body- 

ard, wero lodged in Horod’s palace, the Tower of 
pein being the military head-quarters for the 
Roman troops gererally under their chief captain. 

Pilate gave great offence by introducing into Jeru- 
salem standards bearing the emperor’s image. His 
predecessors in office had used the standards without 
the images when they came to Jerusalem. Although 
Pilate introduced them by night, so strong a feeling 
was roused, that numbers of the Jews went down to 
Cwsarea to petition for the removal of the images. 
Pilate at first refused on the ground that the removal 
would be disrespectful to Cesar, and threatened tho 
titioners with death [comp. Luke xiii. 1]; but he was 
at last obliged to yield, and the images were taken back 
to Cwsarea (Josephus, ‘* Antig.,” xviii. 3, 1; ‘‘ Wars,” 
ii. 9, 2—3]. Another disturbance arose in consequence 
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of Pilate employing part of the sacred treasure (called 
corban eae tt. xxvii. 6; Mark vii. 2Y)) a aking 
aqueducts, When Pilate came to Jerusalem his tribun 
was surrounded by a tumultuous assembly, but he put 
down the riot by main force (Josephus, ‘‘ Wars,” i. 9, 
4; comp. Luke xiii. 1]. The removal of Pilate arose 
from a complaint lodged against him by the Samari- 
tans, whom he had defeated, The Samaritans appealed 
to Vitellius, legate of Syria, and Pilate’s superior. 
Pilate was ordered by Vitellius to proceed to Rome, 
where he arrived just after the death of Tiberius 
Josephus, ‘‘ Antiq.,” xviii. 4, 1, 2). _ According to 
Susebius [‘‘ Hist. es.,” ii. 7], he died by his own 
hand 


The previous notices from Josephus throw some 
light upon the character of Pilate. He appears to have 
been quite ready to put down any disturbance by force, 
to have paid no respect to the religious feelings of those 
over whom he was placed, and to have had no liking for 
them. This is confirmed by the testimony which we find 
in Philo. Pilate dedicated in Herod's palace at Jeru- 
salem some gilded shields inscribed with the names of 
the dedicator and the deities to whom they were dedi- 
cated. ‘Tiberius, when he was informed of the trans- 
action, ordered the removal of the shields to Cresarea. 
Pilate is in the same passage characterised as ‘‘ obsti- 
nate, implacable, of a very wrathful temper, and not 
wie to do what would please his subjects” [Philo, 
** De Virtute”’]. 


Many legends collected themselves about the me- 
mory of Pilate, some of an unfavourable, some of a 
favourable character ; and in the Ethiopic Church, the 
25th day of June is devoted in their calendar to the 
commemoration of him. The interest which the Scrip- 
ture student feels in Pilate is entirely derived from 
the circumstance that it was to him that Jesus Christ 
was brought by the Jews for condemnation. The 
following account of our Lord's trial is taken from the 
poe in Mr, Greswell’s ‘“‘Harmonia Evan- 
ge ca; —— 

Very early in the morning of Friday, the 14th of 
Nisan, after the conclusion of our Lord’s trial in the 
palace of the high priest, the whole Sanhedrim deter- 
mined to put Jesus to death, had him bound, pro- 


ceeded to the prtorium of the Roman governor, and’ 


delivered him up to Pilate, on the general charge of 
being a malefactor. The Jews could not enter the 

reetorium, because of the Paschal solemnities. Pilate, 

erefore, having taken Jesus within the pretorium, 
went out to the Jews and told them to judge him. 
When they replied that they had not the power of 
life and death, Pilate returned to Jesus, and put the 

uestion which the Jews outside had suggested, ‘‘ Art 

ou the King of tho Jews?” (They said nothing at 
first about the charge of blasphemy, which had been 
made against him before Caiaphas.) Pilate, satisfied 
that his prisoner did not aim at any temporal sove- 
reignty, went out of his pretorium a second time to 
the Jews, declared his thorough conviction of the in- 
nocenoe of Jesus, and suggested his release accordin 
to Paschal custom. This being declined, Pilate went 
back within his preetorium, ordered his prisoner to be 
scourged, then went out a third time, and with the well- 
known words, ‘‘ Behold the man!” exhibited Jesus, 
wearing the purple robe and the crown of thorns in 
which the Roman soldiers had arrayed him. The 
aight of Jesus wrought his accusers up to ao frenzy, 
and they called out ‘Crucify, crucify!” On Pilate 
desiring them to take the execution into their own 
hands, they brought the charge that he had made 
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himeelf the Son of God. This alarmed Pilate ; he went 
back into his preetorium, again questioned his prisoner, 
and from that time sought to release him. ‘Then the 
Jows brought forward the fatal argument, “ If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Ceesar’s friend.” 

Hitherto the examination had been of a private, un- 
official charactor.’ Pilate, challenged by his loyalty to 
Cesar, now took his place upon the Judgment-seat, 
on a raised dais outside the prwtorium, the floor of 
which was a tesselated pavement, such as, acoording to 
Suetonius [‘‘Jul.,” c. xlvi.}, Julius Cassar was actually 
in the habit of carrying abou: with him in his expe- 
ditions. Now began the formal public trial. Jesus, 
as he stood before Pilate, was accused of 
ing the nation, inciting to nonspermont of the 
imperial taxes, and claiming to be king. As Jesus 
made no answer, Pilate marvelled, and publicly de- 
clared his conviction of our Lord’s innocence. On the 

of sedition being repeated and connected with 
Galilee, Pilate remitted Jesus to Herod Antipas, who, 
however, remitted him back again to Pilate. It was 
upon this occasion that an old quarrel between Pilate 
and Herod was made up [Luke xxiii. 12]. Pilate, now 
able ‘9 say that Herod sonore with him in think- 
ing that this was no capital case, proposed scourging 
a release. While the tumult was going on whether 
Barabbas or Jesus should be released, according to 
Paschal custom, Pilate received the message of warn- 
ing from his wife. (The law had forbidden Roman 
governors to take their wives into the provinces, 
and the bad effects of the prohibition aro pointed 
out in Seneca [‘‘ Do Cont.,” xxy., vol. iii., p. 301, 
edit, Amst., 1672], but the law had been pre 8 [Tac., 
‘ Ann.,” iii, 33, 34; i. 40; ii. 54; Josephus, ‘‘Antiq.,” 
xx. 10, 1].) When the mob, instigated by the chief 
priests, demanded the release of bbas and the 
execution of Jesus, Pilate washod his hands, declared 
himself guiltless of the innocent blood, but gave his 
judicial sentence that Jesus should be put to death, 
and after scourging, delivered him to his execu- 
tioners. According to the Roman custom, Pilate placed 
an inscription upon the cross, stating what the crime 
of the condemned person was, and refused to alter the 
title at the suggestion of the Jews. When all was 
over, Pilate having ascertained from the centurion on 
guard that death had actually taken place, gave up 
the body to the friendly offices of Joseph of Arima- 
thsea ; while, on the other hand, he also acceded to the 
request made by the enemies of Jesus, and granted 
the guard to make the sepulchre sure. After this we 
hoar no more of Pilate in the Gospels, but he is men- 
tioned in connection with our Lord’s death [Acts iii. 
13; iv. 27; xiii, 28; 1 Tim, vi. 13], and this may 
account for the mention of his name in the Creed. 

It has been seen in more than one instance that 
Pilate was not slow to shed blood in the exercise of 
his office and in the maintenance of his authority. 
This certainly makes it the more remarkable that he 
should have made so many efforts to save the life of 


g | Jesus, and held out so long against the demand for his 


execution. He, at all events, was thoroughly con- 
vinced that his prisoner was innocent of the 
brought against him, and in this conviction Herod 
Antipas concurred. The alarm which Pilate felt when 
the Jows Jesus with making himself out to be 
the Son of God, may indicate a dim consciousness that 
a more than ordinary person stood before him in his 
kaart C and the message which he received from 
wifo, may have stirred a conscience not alto- 


_gethor dead to better things—may have mado him the 
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more anxious to wash his hands and clear his name 
from the guilt of the deed, which yet he officially sanc- 
honed. And herein would seein to consist his sin. 
After repeated public asseverations that he was con- 
vinced of the innocence of Jesus, he yields up the pri- 
soner, whom he ought to have acquitted and protected, 
to the cry of an infuriated mob, because he fears to 
risk his friendship with Cesar. Tho sin of Judas 
. was that he betrayed, and the sin of Pilate that 
he condemned, the Innocent. We have seen that 
he did not, after all, retain his friendship with 
Cesar. Satan cheated him even of the bait by which 
he had been caught; and he stands on the sacred 
pege a melancholy example to the end of time of a 
man who silenced the promptings of conscience, and, 
in spite of his better judgment, sanctioned the death 
of ~ — of God, to gratify the bloodthirsty malice 
of the Jews. 


PIL'DASH, an obscure word, perhaps lam 
# son of Abraham's brother Nahor, by hi 
(Gen. xxii. 20}. 


PILEBA, service; a chief among the Jews after 
eee who signed Nehemiah’s covenant (Neh. 
x. 24). 


_ PIL'LAR, a word of frequent occurronce in Scripture, 
in a variety of senses, which are gonerally distinguish- 
able by the attentive reader. Several Hebrew terms 
are ted ‘‘ pillar” in our version. Some of these 
were single stones set upright for memorials or monu- 
ments; others were for the support of the roofs of 
houses and temples (Gon. xxviil. 18; xxxi. 51; xxxv. 
20; Exod. xxvi. 32; Judg. xvi. 25; 1 Kings x. 12; 
2 Kings xxv. 13; Esth. i, 6]. The word is also applied 
to the columns of cloud and of fire, which God reared 
for the guidanco of Israel in the wilderness [Exod. 
xiv. 24; xxxiii. 9, 10]; to smoke (Judg. xx. 40]; to 
men by whose firmness and co e servants of 
God were sustained (Jer. i. 18; Gal. ii. 9]; to the 
pores by which the earth is supported [1 Sam. ii. 8}, 
c. In some cases, a word translated ‘pillar’ cer- 
tainly signifies at other times ‘‘ a statue,” or ‘‘image,” 
® circumstance which led our translators to put 
** pillar” in the margin of Lev. xxvi. 1, and elsewhere, 

where they have ‘‘ standing image’ in the text. 
Pittar, Puamn oF THE, a term found in Judg. 
ix. 6, where the more accurate translation of the mar- 
in is ‘‘oak of the pillar.” Gesenius would suppose 
at the word rendered ‘‘ pillar” here, means a station 
or garrison for soldiers, as in the Hebrew of Isa. 
xxix. 3; and others are of a similar opinion. But 
this view is very objectionable: the mention of the 
oak near which Abimelech was made king reminds 
us of the ‘‘oak which was by Shechem,” where 
Jacob hid the idolatrous relics of his followers 
(Gen. xxxv. 4]. It may have been the same oak 
under which Joshua set up a t stone by the 
sanctuary of the Lord. We think the ‘‘oak of the 
orale was so called from, the great stone set up by 
oshua, and that it was very probably that under 
which Jacob buried the images and jewels. is 
correct, it will be seen at onco that Abimelech was 
taken totho oak in question because the sanctuary of 
the Lord was there, and not out of superstitious eee 
[See 


of fire; 
TB Yatieat 


to the tree. It is not impossible that the oak of 
nenim may have had the same significance. 
MEoNENIM.] 


PIL'LED, an older form of the word “peeled.” 
“Pill” iseven now sometimes used for ‘‘ peel,” but 


wrongly so. Both forms occur in the Bible (Gen. 
xxx. 37, 38; Isa. xviii. 2,7; Ezek. xxix. 18]. 


PIL'TAI, deliverance of the Lord; a priest, chief of 
tho family of Moadiah, during the high-priesthood of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neb. xii. 17). 

PINE-TREE. The pine-tree, A (tidhhar), is no- 
ticed in the Scriptures [Isa. xli. 19; 1x. 13] in con- 
nection with the box. © association is not, at first 
sight, a natural one, the box growing in warmer 
places than the pine. The succession in Syria is, for 
example, myrtle on the hot plain, box at the foot of 
hills, then oak, then pine. But the connection is 
established in one passage under iar circum- 
stances. It is, in fact, brought forward as one of the 
mercies of the Lord, that he can plant the oil-tree and 
the myrtle in the wilderness, and set the pine and the 
box in the desert. In the second, the fir, the pine, 
and the box are alluded to simply as the glories of 
Lebanon. Pine branches are also enumerated by the 
Law [Neh. vii. 14] among those with which booths 
at the Feast of Tabernacles were erected. 


PINNACLE, a small fin or wing, in its original ap- 
lication, and hence a projecting portion of a building. 
ith us, the ‘‘ wing” of a house projects at the side, 
while a pinnacle is a small spire, turrot, or other pro- 
jection at the top of a building. It is quite doubtful 
what was the pinnacle of the Temple mentioned in 
Matt. iv. 5; Luke iv. 9. It may have been a battle- 
ment or parapet, or it may have been the highest 
point of Solomon’s porch. 
PINON, of doubtful meaning [compare Punon]; 
one of the dukes or chiefs of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 41]. 


PIPE, a musical instrument. The name applies to 
various kinds of wind instruments, in consequence of 
their essential resemblance, whether tubular or per- 
forated. The pipe is first mentioned in the time 
of Saul (1 Sam. x. 5), but was, no doubt, of much 
earlier invention. Some of the forms in which the 
ancient pipe has come down to us resemble those of 
modern instruments, but others are quite dif- 
ferent. We may comparo somo of them with the 
common whistle, the fife, tho flute, the clarionet, 
and the Pan-pipe; some, however, as the double 
pipe, or reed, do not appear to be nowin use. The 
ancient forms are illustrative of Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman instruments. eisa, 
‘‘Kostiimkunde;” Sir J. G. Wilkinson, ‘‘ Manners, &c., 
of Egyptians,” vol. ii.; Bonomi, ‘‘Nineveh;” Layard, 
“Nineveh and Bab.) References to the pipe in Scrip- 
ture are frequent [1 Kings i. 40; Isa. v. 12; xxx. 29; 
Matt. xi. 17; 1 Cor. xiv. 7]. 

PIR’AM, roving ; a king of Jarmuth, conquered, cap- 
tured, and put to death 4 Joshua [Josh. x. 3, 23, 261. 
The name is not pure Hebrew, and is explained by 
Gesenius as ‘‘like a wild ass.” 


PIR'ATHON, a word of somewhat doubtfal mean- 
ing: Gesenius says, ‘‘ perhaps prince ;”” Furst, summit ; 
er, avenger. It was the name of a place which is 
represented in Judg. xii. 15 as ‘‘Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim, in the mount of the Amalekites.” The Greek 
and Latin versions throw no light upon the word, and 
in the Syriac it is written. phra thon, which may 
convey the idea of ‘‘retribution” ested by Hiller. 
Dr. Robinson says, ‘‘ Abdon, one of the judges of Israel, 
was buried in the mount of the Amalekites, at Pirathon 
in Ephraim, now Fer'ata, south-west of Nabulus. Tho 
town stands upon a fell, which is probably the mount in 
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uestion” (‘‘ Physical Geography of Holy Land,” p. 37). 
The same bay observes thas the wisest mentioned by 
Josephus [‘‘Antiq.,” v.7 13, 2 ee by Rabbi Parchi in 
the fourteenth century [‘‘Bibl. Res.,” ili. 134]. Accord- 
ing to Van de Velde, it is distant two hours and a-half 
west-south-west of Nabulus [‘‘ Memoir,” p. 340]. 


PIR‘ATHONITE, oman of Pirathon. 1, Abdon the 
son of Hillel is so called [Judg. xii. 13, 15]. 2. Benaiah 
the Ephraimite [2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 Chron. xi. 31 ; xxvu. 
14}. He was one of David's captains, and a valiant 
man. 

PIS'G a , but this is uncertain; the name of 
a a eeials? tah in Moab, where Balak sacrificed 
[Nomb. xxi. 20; xxiii. 14], and Moses stood to view the 
romised land [Deut. iii. 27]. It would seem to have 
nm part of Nebo (Deut. xxxiv. 1]. pence ees 
must have been in the same neighbourhood.  [ 
AsHDOTH-PIsGAH.] Dr. Robinsor supposes Pisgah 
to have been a ndge or range of mountains, over 
inst Jericho, and therefore so far identical with 
ountAbarim. Hoe observes, that according to Euse- 
bius, the region between Livias near Jordan, and 
Heshbon, atall bore in his day the name Phasgo 
(Eiger oat ope ee the gain 
was ly ‘‘applied especially © upper par 
of these mountains (Abarim , to the serrated. crests or 
line of heights forming the brow of the mountains on 
the west of the high plain” [‘' Physical Geography,” 
. 58]. There has been no certain identification of 
Bi, , in modern times, with any particular moun- 
tain. (See Rev. H. B. Tristrain’s account in the 
“Sunday at Home,” 1865, p. 391.) M. de Saalcy, 
however, fancies he has found it. 


PISID'IA, a district of Asia Minor, associated with 
Pamphylia, which lay nearer the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Among its cities were Selga, Baris, and An- 
tioch, which latter was visited by St. Paul [Acts xiii.14; 
xiv. 21], who traversed the whole district [ver. 24]. 
The limits of Pisidia are not clearly settled, but it was 
hilly, and its inhabitants were rude and hardy. Chris- 
tianity flourished for a long time among the people, and 
the names of several bishops are found in the records of 
ancient jastical councils. 


PI'SON, ly Pishon ; one of the rivers of Eden 
(Gen. ii. 1 A he word is thought to denote abundance 
of water, but this is not certain, nor can we be positive in 
identifying the name with any known river. Some of 
tho suggestions which have been made will be found in 
the article EDEN: these aro the Ganges, the Indus, the 
Nile, the Phasis, and the Cyrus, It is needless to 
mention others, [See references in the lexicons of 
Gesenius, Winer, and Fiirst.] 


PISPAH, dispersion; son of Jether, a prince of 
soy ath and a mighty man of valour [1 Chron. vii. 


,, PIT, a word of varied application in Scripture, where 
it is used both literally and figuratively, It is used of 
any hole in the ground (Exod. xxi. 33, 34]; of a cis- 
tern for water [Jer. xiv. ni a vault (Jer. xli, 9]; a grave 
(Ps. xxx. 3]; mischief [Ps. ix. 15] ; the unseen place of 
reer) ay xx. 1,3]. The pit into which Joseph was 
thrust by his brethren was, no doubt, a tank or cistern 
for water, very likely covered in part to prevent eva- 
poration (Gen. xxxvii, 24}, The slime-pits of the vale 
of Siddim were wells or springs from which asphalt 
exuded [Gen. xiv. 10]. With reference to the place 
where Jeremiah was incarcorated, it may be observed 
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that, in many agos and countries, cells and dungeons for 
prisoners can often been literally pits underground. 


PITCH. The pitch mentioned in Scripture is uni- 
formly mineral-pitch, of which an account is given in 
the article BITUMEN. 


PITCHER, properly, a vessel of earthen ware for con- 
taining liquids which may be poured out of it. The 
itcher should therefore have a eae if not a spout. 
e vessels socalled in our Bibles probably resembled 
such as are still commonly employed for fetching water 
in the East (Gen. xxiv. 14, 15; Judg. vil. 16, 19; 
Mark xiv. 13 These pitchers aro usually carried upon 
the shoulder or head. In Eccles, xii. 6, the breaking of 
a pitcher at a fountain is emblematic of the dissolution 
of our earthly body. 


PITHOM, an Egyptian word not clearly understood, 
but it was the name of one of the treasure cities built by 
Israel in Egypt for Pharaoh [Exod. i. 11}. It has been 
supposed rag ts identical with the city which Herodotus 
(ii. 158] calls ‘‘ Patumus, an Arabian city,” apparently 
with reference to its position in the north-east corner of 
Egypt. The same city is that which is called Thoum in 
the “Itinerary” of Antonino. Pathumus was situated 
upon the canal which connected the Nile with the Red 
Sea. Some moderns, as Jouard [‘‘ Descript.,” ix. 368), 
think the place is now to be sought for at Abassieh, in 
Wady Tumilat ; others find the ruins somewhat further 
south, at Tell abu Suleiman [Robinson's Map). 


PYTHON, a word of doubtful meaning; son of 
Micah, and grandson of Jonathan’s son Merib-baal, 
or Mephibosheth [1 Chron. viii. 35). 


PLAGUE, « word of frequent occurrence in the 
English Bible, and used in yarious senses, the most 
literal of which is that of ‘‘ stroke,” §.c., a stroke of 
affliction or disease. The word and its equivalents 
occur in other languages with similar latitude of mean- 
ing. The fatal disease to which by way of pre-eminence 
the namo of plague is given has often ravaged Eastern 
countries, and pursued its destructive march over 
Europe. This plaguo, pest, or pestilence, says Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, ‘‘ appears to have originated in Esypt, 
and to be ite ey there. It makes its appearance 
after the withdrawal of the waters of the inundation" 
[‘* Egypte Ancienne,” p. 14]. Tho same author, after 
ascribing the plague distinctly to the putrefuction of 
animal and vegetablo substances, expresses his belief 
that the ancient inhabitants adopted the practice of 
mummifying all dead animals as a preservative from 
plague [p. 94]. There are numerous records of the 
plague in recent times, and the details aro sufficiently 
painful. Mr, R. R. Madden, a surgeon, was in Alex- 
andria during the plague in 1825, and we quote from 
him the following description of this dire di —_ 
‘‘ The disease which plague most resembles is the gaol 
fever of this country, bad typhus fever, and iu coutra-. 
distinction from typhus gravior or putrid fever. I have 
given plague the name of typlius gravissimus. The 
syepyons from the first are general debility, congestion 
about the heart, not depending on inflammation, but on 
the putrescent state of the circulation. It differs little 
from putrid typhus, except iu its duration and erup- 
tions. In every stage of the plague, nature appears to lie 
prostrate under the influence of the poisonous mins ; 
and when the patient sinks at Jast, it is from want of 
force in tho constitution to drive out the eruptions on 
the surface. Tho bubo recedes, or the carbuncle dimi- 
nishee, or neither appears at all externally; but they 
havo scized on the internal vital organs; and tho imme- 
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diate cause of death has been shown by dissection to 
have been carbuncles on the liver, lungs, spleen, or me- 
senteric glands: in short, it ap that the whole 

landular system is the seat of the disease ”’ [‘‘ Travels 
in Turkey,” &c., vol. i., 265]. The samo wniter gives 
other details, but these may suffice to show the dircful 
nature of the disease. urther information on the 
subject will be found in Russell’s ‘‘ Aleppo.” 

A number of cases are recorded in the bla Testament 
in which plagues were sent as Divino chastisements 

Numb. x1. 33; xiv. 37; xvi. 46—49; 2 Sam. xxiv. 21). 

@ name is also applied to various painful afflictions 
[Lev. xii. 3, 5, 30; 1 Kings viii. 37; Mark v. 29; Luke 
wi. 21]. The word has in some cases a still wider sig- 
nificance (1 Kings viii. 38; Hos, xiii. 14; Rey. xvi. 
21; xviii. 4, 8]. [For an account of the plague in Jeru- 
salem in 1838, see Robinson’s ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” i. 
284; ii. 258.] 

PLAGUES OF E’GYPT. This name is applied espe- 
cially to those successive afflictions by Es God hum- 
bled the pride of Egypt, manifested his own supremacy, 
and prepared the way for the exodus of Israel. The 
plaguee thus refe: to were ten in number, which 
occurred in the following order :—1. The river Nile 
was turned into blood and its fish were destroyed [Exod. 
vu, 14—25]. Both fish and the Nile were accounted gods 
inEgypt. 2. Frogs were sent in incalculable numbers, 
polluting the river ; while their destruction was ajudg- 
meut upon the sof Egypt, where frogs were counted 
sacred { Exod. vii. 115) Si J. G. Wilkinson observes 
thst there was a frog-headed god and goddess, and 
that frogs havo been found in the tombs of Thebes em- 
balmed [Exod. viii. 16—19]. 3. Lice were sent in vast 
quantities, profaning everything, and pxnecdingly dis- 
tressing to the Egyptians, who were remarkably cleanly 
in their persons. The magicians were able to imitate 
the first and second plagues, but not the third [Exod. 
Vili. 16—19]. Some have tried to show that the third 
plague consisted of gnats, mosquitoes, or other small 
flies ; but it is hardly to be supposed that there were two 
plagues of flies. 4. The plague of flies must have been 
peculiarly annoying on two accounts ; first, because of 
their power to vex and harass the peo le ; and, secondly, 
because flies of some kinds were worshipped [Exod. vili. 
20—32]. 5. The murrain inflicted upon thecattle would 

cause immense loss, and would be especially humiliating, 
because it involved the destruction of some of the prin- 
cipal gods (Exod. ix. 1—7]. 6. Boils were a still more 
direct and grievous stroke, and showed at once the im- 
oe sptian gods [Exod. ix. 8—12]. 7. The 
pl of hall was pecompenied by fire and thunder, 
and was in its effects most trous (Exod. ix. 13—33]. 
8. Locusts are and always have been reckoned among 
the chief calamities to which Oriental nationsaresubject; 
and locusts were sent to on the mortal Geolation 
which previous plagues ha xod. x, 3—15). 
9. The sox plague was of threo da ie whic. 
in a land of perpetual sunshine, and where the sun was 
honoured as a chief god, must have been a sore affiic- 
tion [Exod. x. 21—26]. 10. The last and most awful 
of these visitations was the sudden death of all the first- 
born of man and beast [Exod. xi. 4, 5; xii. 29, 30]. 
To the circumstances of this dreadful calamity, as re- 
corded i the texts referred to, we can add nothing. 
With regard to the foregoing plagues in general, 
very much has been written, and the record has 
been assailed in all possiblo ways. But it seems un- 
necessary to write any special defence of the sacred 
narrative, because all these events were miraculous. 
Plausible endeayours haye been made to show that 
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some of them were not of necessity miraculous; but, 
with regard to others, not even a plausible oxplana- 
tion is possible apart from miraculous interference. 
Those who refer them to natural causes, and seek to 
eliminate the supernatural element from the bare 
facts, have hitherto failed, and always will fail to 
account for the concurrence of these events at one 
particular time, and for the predictions which heralded 
each of them. With regard to the tenth plague in 
particular, it is palpable that the details alone establish 
its miraculous character, apart from tho prophecy by 
which it was preceded, and its avowed moral intention. 
One of the most audacious assaults of infidelity has 
been made upon this last miracle, as having been 
neither more nor less than a wholesalo assassination |! 
This daring assumption is best refuted by the Scripture 
record: we only say of it, that it implies a genuine 
historical element in that record. The Bible declares 
the plagues, one and all, to have been specially sent by 
God himself, and no abeence of a memorial of them in 
Egyptian monuments can invalidate the document. 
These narratives stand or fall with the miracles as a 
whole, and no picking and carping of unbelieving 
criticism can affect the history of them in the Jeast. 
That the magicians were able to imitate one or two of 
them : prores their skill; but their confession that God 
was the agent or avihor of them, should weigh far 
more with us than their apparent success at the out- 
set. [See Mrmacres. } 

PLAIN. In geography this word denotes level 
ground, as distinguished from a mountain or a 
ravine; but it is not employed with constant pre- 
cision in the English Bible, where it represents at 
least seven Hebrew terms. 1. In Judg. xi. 33 the 
margin shows that tho Hebrew has Abel, which often 
occurs in proper names, and signifies ‘‘a grassy place or 
meadow;”’ indeed, the phrase, Abel-keramim (*‘meadow 
of vineyards’’), seems to be the name of an Ammonite 
town. [See AsEL-CeRam 1.) 2, Elon is another 
word sometimes untranslawi; but it never means 
‘‘a plain,’”’ as it ia rendered in Gen. xii.6; xiii. 18; 
xiv. 13; xviii. 1; Deut. xi. 30; Judg. ix. 6; 1 Sam. x. 
3: it always signifies '‘a tree,” especially ‘‘an oak.” 
3. Bik'ah literally denotes ‘a valley,” or ‘‘ ravine,” 
but is employed in a wider sense. It is rendered 
“plain” in Gen. xi. 2; Neh. vi. 2; Isa. xl. 4; Ezek. 
iii. 23; Dan. iii. 1; Amos i. 5 (where, for ‘plain of 
Aven,” the margin has ‘‘ Bikath-aven"’). Elsewhere 
it is translated ‘‘ valley.” 4. Kikkar appears to have 
primarily meant ‘‘a circular plot,” as same word 
signifies ‘a cake;” but it is used of ground which 
lies in the neighbourhood of something; as, for ex- 
ample, the low ground skirting the Jordan (Gen. xiii. 
10—12; xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxxiv. 3; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 23; 1 Kings vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 17; Neh. iii. 
22; xii. 28]. 5, Mishor properly means ‘‘a plain,” or 
‘level ground” (Deut. iii. 10; iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 9, 
16, 17, 21; xx. 8; 1 Kings xx. 23, 25; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10; Jer. xxi. 13; xlviii. 8, 21; Zech, iv. 7). 
6. ’Arabhah is rather ‘‘an arid, sterile region,” “a 
desert,” as Gesenius cxplains it. It is very often used 
of the lower valley of the Jordan, with its continuations 
from the Dead Sea towards the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea. This last is frequently called the “Arabah,” 
by way of eminence [Deut. il, 7; i. 8; i. 17; 
Josh. i. 16; v.10; 1 Sam. xxiii, 24; 2 Sam. ii. 29; 
2 Kings xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 4, 5; Zech. xiv. 10, &c.]. 
7. Shéphélah means ‘‘ low ground ” as contrasted wit 
higher, and is especial apne to the country be- 
tween Joppa and Gaza ise . xi. 16; 1 Chron. xxvii. 
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PLEIADES—PLOUGH. 


PLOUGHS AND YOKES OF ASIA MINOR, 


28; 2 Chron. ix. 27; Jer. xvii. 26; xxxii. 44; Obad. 
19; Zech. vii. 7]. Some of these words are not 
alwa: 
éandine of their peculiarities is a help to a knowled 
of the localities to which they refer. The names of the 
laces with which they are associated need not be par- 
Laalatly specified, as they are separately considered 
in the course of this work. 
PLEIADES, The Hebrew word thus rendered is 
kimah, ‘‘a heap,” or “cluster,” and is generally sup- 
to be correctly translated in Job ix.9; xxxvili. 
31. It aleo occurs in Amos y. 8, where our version 
has ‘‘ seven stars” with the same meaning. ‘‘The 
name is given to the cluster of stars in the neck of the 
constellation Taurus, of which seven are the principal. 
Six or seven may be usually seen if the eye is directed 
towards it; but if the eye be turned carefully aside 
while the attention is fixed on the group, many more 
may be seen.... Telescopes show or sixty 
large stars there crowded together into a small space. 
Rheita affirms that he counted 200 stars in this small 
cluster” [Barnes on Job ix. 9; where numerous re- 
ferences to other authorities are given). 


PLEDGE. [See Bornow.] 


PLOUGH, an agricultural implement of great anti- 
uity, and of extensive use in Europe and Asia. In its 
ginnings it seems to havo been exceedingly rude and 
simple, and could have done little more than scratch 
the surface of the soil. Even now, it is far from havin 
reached the perfection in the East which it has attain 
among ourselves. In Biblical times and countries the 
plough was drawn for the most part by oxen, though 
asses may have been sometimes employed. Much the 


pes in the latter months of the year, after the rains 
ve begun to fall—in October and the following 


“plain” in our Bibles, but an under- | months. In our version of tho Bible the old words 


“ear” and ‘‘earing” are sometimes used for ‘to 
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Ancient Egyptian Ploughs. 


eame method is followed in Palestine at the present | plough” and “ ploughing ;” tho word “plough” is 


day. Sometimes, however, it was drawn by men, as| moreover commonly written eth wy 


he words 


represented in the illustration on page 305. Plough- | “ploughman” and “ploughahare” (or in the antiquated 
ing and sowing are intimately connected, and take | spelling of the English yersion ‘‘plowman,” ‘* plow- 
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share”), require no special explanation [ Deut. xxii. 10; 
Job i. 14; Isa. ii. 4; Jer. xiv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10}. The 
earliest allusion to ploughing is in the time of Joseph 
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Men Drawing the Plough. 


(Gen. xlv. 6, where the word is “ earing” in our transla- 
tion}; and thé next, in that of Moses [Exod. xxxiv. 21; 
Deut. xxi. 4]. Some further particulars are given in the 
article AGRICULTURE. 


PLOUGH’ING. (See PLovcu.] 


POCHER’ETH, ensnaring. The children of Poche- 
reth were among the descendants of Solomon's servants 
who returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 57). 


POETRY. Many portions of Scripture, including 
several entire books, are undoubtedly poetical, and are 
very properly printed as such in some editions aud 

ranslations. But although Hebrew poetry may bo 
divided into lines like our own, it has features which 
are quite peculiar, and involves problems which havo 
given rise to much discussion. In the present article 
we shall not touch upon all the questions which have 
been raised, but shall confine ourselves to such details 
as may be useful to the English reader, remarking 
at the outset that a general acquaintance with the 
structure of the poems of tho Bible is essential to an 
adequate understanding of the sacred text. It must 
also be observed, that the general characteristics of 
all poetry, whether inspired or uninspired, relate as 
well to the thought as to tho language: hence it 
has been truly said, ‘‘That the most important fea- 
tures which distinguish Elebrew pootry from prose, 
consist in the nature of ita subjects, its mode o. 
treating them, and the more ornate character of its 
style; which again give rise to peculiarities in the 
structure of sentences, and in the choice of words” 
(Nordheimer’s “Hebrew Gram.,” ii. 320]. Leaving 
out of sight isolated poetical passages, and looking at 
poetical ks, we see at once that there are at lenst 
three kinds of poems in Hebrew. The first is repre- 
sented by Job and the Song of Solomon, which aro 
highly dramatic; the second is exemplified by tho 
Pealins, which are mainly lyrical ; the third pppeats 
in the Proverbs and sip Mie which are didactic 
and sententious. Poems of the first class are more 
extended and more artificial than the rest; the 
second are mostly brief, but skilfully constructed ; 
the third, like the gnomes of the Greek poets, are less 
close in their texture, and mainly consist of maxims 
and instructive utterances, in either a proverbial or 
a hortatory form. Each of these divisions may be 
subdivided in various ways, but this is not necessary 
for our pu: . 

Some ancient and some modern authors have endea- 
voured to compare Hebrew poetry with that of 
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and Rome, and have said that it is metrical, or may bo 
divided into fect; but there are few now who hold 
any such opinion. The Hebrews did not use either 
rhythm or rhyme in their poems as a rule, and were 
satisfied with a certain stately cudence, to which skil- 
ful reading might give full offect. It is true that both 
Bhan and rhyme occur, but they are rather acciden- 
tal and casual than essential; and hence the lines of 
poetry are not by any moans unifurm in length and 
accent, even in the samo piece. Dr. Nordheimer, 
ulready quoted, says, ‘‘The sacred Hobrew muse, 
maintaining her primitive simplicity, lays down no 
arbitrary laws of versification, with which to fetter the 
genius of the poet; she requires of her notary neither 
more nor less than that he should find himself in that 
state of excited and exalted feeling which is necessary 
to the production of all genuine poetry, and possess 
the power of delincating his emotions with truth and 
vigour.” And again, after dwelling on the universal 
features of poetic composition, he adds, ‘‘ These primi- 
tive and fundamental characteristics of try in 
genoral—yiz., a constant brevity of expression, and a 
reinforcing of the sentiments by means of ropetition, 
comparison, and contrast—have ever remained tho 
principal, and almost the sole, distinguishing features 
of the poetry of the ancient Hebrews. Accordingly, 
the attention of modern investigators of the subject 
has beon directed chiefly to ascertaining and classify - 
ing the different modes in which this mutual corre- 
spondence of seatences and clauses of sentences, 
termed parallelism, is exhibited in every species of 
poetical composition.” 

The parallelism referred to in the last sentence is, as 
we shall seo, the one great peculiarity of Old Testa- 
ment poctry. ‘This and other features may be ox- 
hibitedcin the following order :—1. The alphabetical 
arrangement. In its simplest form this consists in 
making the initial words of the verses begin with the 
letters of the alphabet in regular orde;. This is the 
case with Prov. xxxi. 10—31; Lam. i., it, iii., iv. It 
also appears with some irregularities in Ps. xxv., and 
a few other places [Ps. xxxiv.; clv.]. Ps. xxvii. 
illustrates the same principle, but is rather moro com- 

licated. Psalms cxi. and cxii. also are alphabetical, 

ut so that every /ine begins with a different letter. 
The third chapter of Lamentations is peculiar, inas- 
much as the first letter begins the first three verses, 


f | the second letter the second three, the third letter the 


third three, and so on to the end. Ps. cxix. is yet 
more remarkable, because each letter in succession 
commences eight verses. The English reader will 
observe that this Psalm is divided into sections of 
eight verses each, each prefaced by a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, the meaning of which is that the next 
eight verses all commence with that letter in the ori- 
ginal text. The poculiarities of the alphabetical poetry 
of Scripture cannot, of course, be exhibited in a literal 
version. The irregularities of some of the portions 
belonging to this class cannot always be accounted 
for, and Indeed we do not know that the structure has 
any meaning beyond this—that it was meant to strike 
the ear, and so, perhaps, to deepen attention or to aid 
the memory. : ‘ 
2. A second peculiarity sometimes introduced is, the 
ition, at intervals, of some emphatic expression. 
What we mean may be known by referring to Ps. xlii., 
where ver. 5 is substantially repeated after ver. 10; 
and again, at the end of Ps. xliii., which, we ma, 


therefore see, really forms pa tee om, Sax poe Ne 
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refrain is repeated in ys. 8, 15, 21, 31. Probably in 
this case the true idea is, that the thought of ver. 1 is | 
embodied in different words in the verses just named, 
and that those verses bear not upon what goes before, 
but upon what fullows: hence ver. 43, instead of being 
a repetition of anything already said, tak ) 
turn and a form of itsown. It is very likely that in 
this pieco, vs. 1, 8, 15, 21, 31, 43 were rehearsed by 
the wholo choir, and the remaining portions by a single 
singer. Isa. ix. 8 to x. 4 supplies another example, 
in which vs. 12, 17, 21; x. 4 exhibit a sort of refrain, 
correspon(ing in form with what is technically termed 
the ‘‘epiphonema.” For a differont kind, see Amos 1. 
3, 6, 9, 11, 13; ii. 1, 4, 6. Here tho sentences are re- 

ted with a little variation, and introduce what 
ollows thom. 

3. What is called a rhythm of gradation is sometimes 
found. It consists in resuming tho thought of ono 
verse in another. Of this kind of repetition Ps. cxxi. 
supplies an example, where the second verse repents 
pore of the firat, the fourth part of the third, tho 
fifth part of the fourth, and the eighth part of the 
seventh. Most or all of the ‘‘ songs of degrees” are 
constructed ou this principle. Compare also Judg. vy. 
and Isa. xxvi. 5, 6. 

There are some o:hier artificial forms of structure in 
the l’salms anid elsewhere, which call for no special 
remark. Compare Ps. cxxxvi., where every verse is 
concluded with the same words; and Is. cl., where 
every verse, oxcept the last, begins with the same 
word. 

4, Tho one great feature of Hebrew pootry is, as wo 
have said, that of purallelism, or ‘‘ the mutual corre- 
ea of sentences and clauses of sentences.” 

his parallelism has been subdivided in various ways, 
but the more common arrangemont is essentially that 
of Bishop Lowth, who first sct the matter in its clearest 
light in his ‘‘ Lectures on Hebrew Poetry” [‘‘ De Sacra 
Poesi Hebrieorum Prwlectiones,” 1753 and 1763. 
There is an English translation of this valuable 
work, by Gregory, with notes by the translator, from 
Michaelis, and others, London, 1787]. (1.) Synony- 
mous parallelism is when an idea is repeated. This 
may bo in different ways. (a) In nearly the same 
words [Ps. xciii. 3; xciv. 1; Prov. vi. 2; Isa. xv. 
1). (6) In different words (Ps. xxii., xxiii., xxviii. ; 
Isa. xxxv. at (c) In the second clause a now idea is 
introduced (Ps. xxii. 5]. (d@) That which is positive 
in one clause is an carte in tho other (Ps. xl. 12; 
Prov. vi. a} (e) The samo idca is expressed in threo 
successive clauses ee xl. 15, 16]. (/') Tho parallel- 
ism may be doubled—the first clauso answering to 
tho third, and the second to the fourth [Ps. xxxiii. 
13, 14; Isa. i. 15). (yg) In some doublo parallelisms 
the first and second clauses correspond with the third 
and fourth [Isa. ix. 1; Ixi. 10, 11). (2.) Autithetic 
parallelism is where the second member is the converse 
of the first (Ps. xx. 0; Prov. x. 1; Isa. i. 3, 19, 20). 
(3.) Synthetic parallelism occurs when the inspired 
writer keeps in view his main idea, but develops and 
enforces it by accessory ideas and modifications [Job 
ii. 3—9; Isa. i. 5—9; viii. 6, 7). 

To these some add what is called introverted parallel- 
ism, in which, of four clauses, the first answers to the 
fourth, and the second to the third. Of this, Matt. 
vil. 6 is often quoted as an example. The peculiar 
structure of the Book of Job in its threefold arrange- 
ment has already been noticed. (Sco Jos, Boox oF.} 
It is hardly necessary to pursue this inquiry further, 
but it may be well to observe that in Hebrew Bibles 
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which have vowel-points and acconts, the accents in 
the books of Job, Psalins, and Proverbs differ mate- 
rially from those of the other books. The reader 
unacquainted with Hebrew, who wishes to ascertain 
what parta of Scripture throughout are regarded as 


es a new | poetical, must consult a paragraph Bible. 


POISON. The téxts in which this word occurs in 
the authorised version, represent two Hebrew terms in 
the Old Testament, and one Greek term in the New. 
i. Chémah. The original idea of this word is “‘ heat,” 
and it is applied both to the warmth of anger’, and poison- 
ous yenom which causes 1 ation, In the latter 
sense it denotes the venom of certain reptiles [Deut. 
xxxii, 24, 33; Job vi. 4; Ps. lviii. 4]. Several kinds 
of venomous reptiles are known in Egypt and Palestine. 
Mr. Pierotti {‘‘ Customs and Trad. of Pal.,”” p. 48] says, 
‘In the neighbourhood of the pools of Solomon, about 
an hour's journey to the south of Bethlehem, reptiles of 
the asp family have been killed by the shepherds, which 
were from one to two feet long, from one to two inches 
thick, and of a dark-brown colour. These dart quickly 
and yehemently upon their victim, which dies eoon after 
being struck, unless help arrives speedily. I kept one 
of these reptiles preserved in spirits of wine, which I 
had seen killa sheep by its poison. Perhaps it belonged 
to the same species of asp as those mentioned in several 
passages in the Bible. When an Arab is bitten a band- 
age is immediately fastened round the limb above the 
wounded part, and if possible the poison is sucked from 
tho wound, which is then cauterised. Afterwards a 
poultice is applied, composed of aromatic herbs, and the 
ashes of venomous serpents—the latter being applied as 
‘the hair of the dog that bit them.’ Ifthe very animal 
which inflicted the wound can be caught, it is roasted, 
being considered the best application that can a 
be made to the bite.” 2. Héesh. A word which seems 
primarily to mean ‘‘ a head,” whence Gesenius believed 
it meant poppies. Asa noxious abe aioe our transla- 
tors have rendered it ‘‘ gall,” ‘‘hemlock,” ‘‘ poison,” and 
‘‘venom.”’ There seems no doubt that a ba ages poison 


“Their are of rdsh” (Deut. xxxii. 32] 
would suggeat that the plant which ied it must have 
borne berries like the deadly nightshade. The words of 
Job, however, ‘‘ He shall suck the résh of asps” [xx. 16), 

rove that it was not exclusively a vegetable poison. 
‘Tho samo word is rendered ‘“ * in Deut. xxix. 18; 
xxxii. 32; Ps. lxix, 21; Jer. viii. 14; ix. 15; xxiii. 15; 
Lam. iii. 5, 19: but in Hos, x. 4; Amos vi. 12, itis “hem- 
lock.”” Several passages among those referred to suggest 
that the résh wasa liquid poison, or used in the form of 
an infusion or decoctior, they also suggest that it was 
not always destructive of life, although nauseous, and so 
far resembling wormwood, with which it is often con- 
nected. 3. In the New Testament the Greek word tos 
is rendered ‘‘poiso:’’ [Rom. iii. 13; James iii. 8). 
The word is primarily applied to the poisonous venom 
emitted by reptiles. 

POL'LUX. [Sce Castor AnD Potxux.] 


POLYG’AMY. The original creation of one man 
and one woman as the founders of the human raco is 
a sufficient indication that polygamy is not a state in- 
tended by the Creator, an she word of God spoken 
pee (‘‘a man ... shall cleave unto his wife”) 
(Gen. ii. 24] points to the same conclusion. Our Lord's 
answer to the Phari confirms this view, as also do 
St. Paul’e directions to the Christians at Corinth [ Matt. 
xix. 4—6; 1 Cor. vii. 2—5]. The first recorded case of 
polygamy is that of Lamech, the sixth in descent 
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from Cain. How far polygamy prevailed in the ante- 
diluvian world we are not told, but it is remarkable 
that when the earth was asin to bo re-peopled, the 
primal law was observed. Of the human race “eight 
souls” —t.e., four pairs—entered the ark, ‘‘ and of them 
was the whole earth overspread” [Gen. vii. 10; ix. 18, 
19; 1 Peter iii. 20]. The case of Abraham is hardly in 
point; both he and Lot seem originally to have had 
each one wife. Hagar was a bondwoman, and was 
taken at Sarah’s request for a special purpose. In the 
case of Nahor, Abraham's brother, we have an un- 
doubted instance of concubinagp ; and of polygamy, in 
that of Esau (Gen. xxii. 24; xxvi, 34; xxvii. 9]. In 
Gen. xxv. 6 are mentioned ‘‘the sons of the concu- 
bines which Abraham had.” In the case of Jacob we 
have both polygamy and concubinage. Manasseh 
furnishes an instance of the latter [1 Chron. vii. 14]; 
and Calob, the son of Hezron, appears to have had 
Jerioth contemporancously with Azubah his wife 

1 Chroa. ii. 18). Shaharaim had Hushim, Baara, and 

odesh (1 Chron. viii. 8, 9]. The domestic habits of 
the early Isruclites included both polygamy and concu- 
binage. In tho law of Moses both states are presup- 
Mig and provisions are made accordingly. Ifa man 
took a second wife, the first wife was still to have hor 
rights, and the firstborn son by the first wife was to have 
a double portion of the paternal property [Exod. xxi. 
7—10; Deut. xxi. 15—17]. 

In the time of the Judges, Gideon had many wives 
and a concubine; and the very numerous issue of 
Jair, Ibzan, and Abdon seems to point toa similar state 
of things [Judg. viii. 30, 31; x. 4; xii. 9, 13, 14]. 
The cases of Elkanah, David, Solomon, and Reho- 
boam are well known, to which may be added Abijah 
I Chron. xiii. 21] and Joash at the instance of 
ehoiada {2 Chron. xxiv. 3]. After the roturn trom 
Babylon we find in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
cases of intermarriage with a non-Israelitish 
stock; but there does not appear to be any 
case of polygamy on record till we come to 
Herod the Great. Questions were more than 
once put to our Lord upon the subject of 
divorce, but not upon the subject of poly- 

my; hence it may be fairly inferred that 

lore our Lord's time the practice had fallen 
into disuse among the Jews. 

There can, then, be no doubt that under 
the Mosaic law polygamy was permittcd ; it 
does not follow that it was encouraged; 
rather it has been thought that such passages 
as Deut. xxi. 15—17, and Lev. xvii. 18 point 
to the discouragement of the practice, as also 
the precept teh reserved to the first 
wife the fulness of her aD. Polygamy 
was, in fact, prior to the Mosaic law: the 
time had not come for restoring marriage 
to its original purity. But the jealousies 
which are sure to arise in an establishment 
where there are more wives than one [seo 
1 Sam. i.; 2 Chron. xi. 21], and the expense, 
would tend to make the practice less gencral 
than otherwise it might have been; and 
it is remarkable that in the many passages 
from the Psalms and Proverbs, where the virtues 
and blessings of domestic life are inculcated or 
celebrated, it is assumed that polygamy is not the 
prevailing state of things—it is the wife, not the 
wives, which are mentioned. Compare also the 
strikin in the Apocryphal book Ecclesias- 
tious [xxvi. 1—27], as an evidence of the state of 
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eos in the period between the Old and New Tosta- 
ments. 

It was for Christianity to re-introduce with Divine 
authorisation the original and the higher condition, 
and to give it an additional sanction by connocting 
the union between man and wife with tho great 
spiritual union between Christ and the Church. The 
selection of a marriago feast for the first manifesta- 
tion of miraculous power by our Lord, shows that 
he came to purify the fountain-head of human go- 
city. Ono of the most remarkable testimonies borne 
by John tho Baptist points to Christ as the bride- 
groom (John iii. 29). Tho parting vision granted to 

ohn the Evangelist shows him tho marriage of tho 
Lamb; and almost tho last words of Scripture express 
the carnest desire of the bride (Rey. xxii. 17]. 


Thoro is still some difference of opinion as to tho 
exact meaning of the precept contained in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
Or the supposition that St. Paul’s words relate to 
polyeamy which is very doubtful), it may be remem- 

red that among tho Gentile converts would natur- 
ally arise the caso which has arisen in our own missions 
to tho heathen, of a man having married a second wifo 
in tho lifctimo of tho first. Such a one need not Lo 
debarred from tho privileges of the Gospel; but it 
would not be basly to make him a pastor of tho 
Church, which did not allow, such a practice in |.cr 
ordinary members [comp. ‘titusi. 6]. The injunction 
that « bishop or a deacon should be ‘‘ the husband oi 
ono wife,” gives no liconco to another to havo moro 
than one, as neither does the prohibition that a bishop 
should be ‘‘ given to wine,” sanction excess in those 
who do not hold tho office. 


POME’GRANATE. Pomegranates are very 
common in Palestine, beautiful both in flower and 
fruit, an ornument to every garden, and much relishod 
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The Pomegranate (Punica). 


as a refreshing food; they are therefore frequently 
alluded to in the Scriptures. When the Israelites 
came to tho desert, they complained of it as an evil 
place, no place of ‘‘ pomegranates” [Numb. xx. 5]; 
while the land that was promised to them was a land 
of (among other things) ‘‘ pomegranates” (Deut. vill. 
8]. Joel also enumerates the withering of the pome- 
oe 
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granate-trees as among tho judgments of God [Joel i. 


he cultivation of the pomegranate in gardens 1s al- 
luded to in Song of Sol. iv. 13. ‘The beauty of the flowors 
is noticed in Song of Sol. vi. 11; vii. 12. The brilliancy 
of the fruit is also referred to in the samo book [vi. i. 
The juice of pomegranates is pressed out and made 
into ono of the most esteemed sherbets in the East. 
This seems also to have been the custom in ancient 
times, for it is said in Song of Sol. viii. 2, ‘‘I would 
cause thee to drink of spiced wine of the juico of my 
pomegranate.” : 
So universally was this fruit valued, that tho bluo 
robe, or ephod, of the high priest was adorned with 
the representation of pomegranates [Exod. xxviii. 33, 
34]; a8 were also the chapiters to the two pillars of 
brass (Jachin and Boaz) which stood like propyl 
‘‘bofore the house” [1 Kings vii. 20; 2 Chron. iii. 
15, 16). 


POM’MELS. This word is only found in 2 Chron. 
iv. 12, 13, and there designates ‘‘a rounded knob.” 


POND. [See Poot.] 


PONT'US, one of the provinces of Asia Minor, having 
the Black Sea on the north, Cappadocia on the south, 
Armenia in the cast, and Bithynia in the west. Ac- 
cording to another arrangement of the districts of Asia 
Minor, it had Paphlagonia aud Galatia on the wost and 
Colchis on the east, &c. It appears to have protty 
nearly corresponded with the modern province of Tro- 
bizonde. Strangers from Pontus were at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost [Acts i. 9], and the samo class 
was included by St. Peter among those to whom he ad- 
dressed his first epistle [1 Peter1.1]. Pontus was onco 

verned by a king, but it was under Roman rulo in 
New Testament times. It formed part of the later Greek 
empire, and in the thirteenth century became the seat of 
a now Christian empire founded by Alexius Comnenus, 
The Turks did not conquer it till 1461, since which time 
they have ruled it [Bohn’s ‘‘ Gibbon,” ch. Ixi., Ixviii.}. 
Many flourishing churches were founded in early times 
in Pontus, and it is said there are still numerous Chris- 
tians in the region. The actual condition of the country 
is not generally spoken of in favourable terms by modern 
travellers, although it includes tho important city of 
Trebizonde, and some other places of consequence. 
There are also some fine forests, and fertile districts, 
and valuable mineral deposits. 


POOL. | This term is usually employed of a pond or 
reservoir, and frequently of ordinary cisterns for con- 
tuining water. 1. The word agham is rendered by our 
translators ‘‘ pond,” ‘ pool,” and ‘‘ standing water,” 
and once (Jer. li. 32] ‘‘ reeds.” In the latter case ayham 
has the same sense as the cognate gomé and dymén, which 
meana ‘‘rush” or “ reed ;” but in every other instance 
it clearly denotes a collection of water, generally meant 
to be permanent; once only is it distinctly used of an 
artificial pond for fish (Isa. xix. 10]. Evorywhere else 
its signification is vague [Exod. vii. 19; viii. 5; Isa. 
xiv. 23; xxxv. 7; xli., 15]. 2. Tho next word rendered 
‘*pond”’ or *‘ pool,” is bérékha@h, which in certain cases 
becomes bérékhath, whence the modern Arabic form Birket 
so often met with in books of travel. This word never 
occurs in the oldest books of the Bible, and it appears 
propery to denoto an artificial cistern, tank, or reservoir. 

ence it )3 often connected with tho name of a place :— 
The pool of Gibeon (2 Sam. ii. 13]; the pool in Hebron 
(2 Sam. iy. 12]; the upper peal at Jerusalem (2 Kin 
xvii. 17; xx. 20]; the pool of Samaria [1 Kings xxii. 


POMMELS—POOR. 


38]; the king’s pool [Neh. ii. 14]; the pool of Siloah 
Neh. iii. 15; see also Neh. iii. 16; Eccles. ii. 6]. The 
h-pools of Heshbon are mentioned in Song of Sol. vii.4. 
lain wpe of ‘ the lower pool” [xxii. 9], and of the 
‘fold pool” {ver. 11]. In one place [Nah. ii. 8}, Nineveh 
is compared toa pool of water, where bérékhah is vsed in 
the wider sense of dyham. 3. ’Agham (with ain for aleph) 
is onco found [Isa. xix. 10]. 4. Mikvéh or mikvak also 
occurs for any collection of water (Gen. i. 10; Exod. vii. 
19; Lev. xi. 36; Isa. xxii. 11}. 5. Aolumlécthra is the 
Greek word employed in the New Testament for the 
ol of Bethesda [John v. 2, 4, 7], and for the pool of 
Siloam (John ix. 7, 11). 


POOR (from the Latin pauper, through the French 
pauvre), a word which requires no explanation, since 
the class which it describes is to be found, and always 
has been found, in every form of civilised society, 
Yot it is to be remarked that the word ‘‘ poor” repre- 
sents, in our translation, several Hebrew words 
1. Ebhyon, ‘‘ needy” [Deut. xv. 4]. 2. Dal, “aman 
of slender means” [Ley. xiv. 21; Ps. xli. 1}. 3 
Miskhén, ‘‘ reduced, poor” os iv.13]. 4, ‘dnt, 
“ depressed, low, afflicted * (Deut. xxiv. 12]. 5. Rash, 
‘needy, in want” (Prov. xiv. 20]. Besides the fore- 
going, thero are sundry other words which involve the 
same idea, but they are chiefly interesting as showing 
tho familiarity of the Hebrew mind with temporal dis- 
tress, and the consideration which it received. The 
Mosaic legislation in favour of the poor is particularly 
worthy of attention and admiration. It would be difli- 
cult to treat the Jewish laws relating to the poor 
without including those concerning tho stranger, the 
orphan, and the widow. The Jews themselves have 
found that the precepts of the Law amount to 613— 
namely, 365 nogative, and 248 affirmative. Thirteen 
of them relate to the poor, seven of them affirmative, 
and six negative, so that they might seem to be redu- 
cible to seven :— 


1. Not to reap the whole of a field. 

2. To leave a corner of the field. 3 

3. Not to gather up or glean the ears of cern which are 
dropped. 

4 To leave the gleanings, 
5. To leave the small branches of the vino. 
6. Not to glean the vine. 
7. To leave the fallen grapes. 
8. Not to glean the fallen grapes. 
9. To abandon what has been forgotten. 
. Not to go back for a forgotten sheaf, &c, 
To set apart tithes for the poor. 
To givo alms according to ono's means. 
. Not to hardon the heart against the poor, 


In support of these precepts, which we have only 
given in substance, the following texts are appealed 
to:—Lev. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; Dout. xiv. 28, 29; 
xv. 7—11; xxiv. 19—22. The eminent Hebrew writer, 
Moses Maimonides, wroto a summary and explanation 
of theso laws, and among other curious observations 
has this:—‘‘In every city inhabited by Israelites, 
collectors of alms are to ie appointed, known and 
trusty men, who are to go among the public, to receive 
from every ono alms according to his means, or accord- 
ing to the stated assessment; and upon every Sabbath 
eve shall they distribute the monoy, and give to cach 
of the or food sufficient for seven days; aud this is 
called kupha—i.e., ‘tho alms of the chest.’ What 
follows may throw some light on the non-appearance 
of Jewish paupers in our government statistics:— 
‘The Israclites are forbidden to receive alms of the 


gs | Gentiles in public unless they cannot subsist upon 


tho alms of their brethren ; nor accept privately of the 
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Gentiles. If a king, or a prince of the Gentiles, sends 
money to the Israelites for alms, it shall not be re- 
turned to him; but it shall be accepted, and 
Habe to the Gentile poor, privately, that the 
ing hear not of it” [‘‘ Laws of Hebrews re- 
lating to the Poor, &c.,” translated by Pepper- 
corne,” chaps. Viii., ix.]. Maimonides has also 
arranged the acts of charity under eight diffe- 
rent heads. (Tho English reader will find 
these, and some illustrations of practical Jewish 
benevolence: in Mills’ *‘ British Jews,” part ii., 
chap. iii.]. 

The Jewish Scriptures abound in passages 
calculated to excite pity and kindness towards 
the poor and needy. There is probably no 
ancient example of equally prominent aud 
disinterested charity. ‘Tho really necessitous 
were to be relieved, but idleness and mendi- 
cancy were not encouraged; in this case con~ 
trasting remarkably with Buddhism, Popish 
monachism, &c., where beggary was a duty 
enjoined upon some, and almsgiving not 
simply a duty, but a most meritorious prac- 
tice. The Jew helped the poor becauso he had 
once been poor himself in Egypt, and as an 
act of love and grateful tea bh to God. 
{See ALus. ] 

The New Testament is also singularly con- 
spicuous for tho number and admirable cha- 
racter of its utterances concerning the poor. 
They pervade it from its commencement to its 
conclusion, and in some cases intimate that 
charity should be systematic, and not merely 
casual; that it should bo extended to those 
who are far distant, as well as to those at 
hand; and that our’ natural relations claita 
the first share in our benevolence [ Matt. xix. 
21; Luke xiv. 13; xix. 8; Acts vi. 1; iv. 3i—37; 
xi, 28—%0; Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 2: Gal. ii. 
10). Tho reader will not fail to compare the rule laid 
down in the first extract from Maimonides with that 
of the apostle in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

The word ‘‘poor” often occurs in Scripture in a 
figurative senso [Matt. v. 3; Luke vi. 20; 2 Cor. viii. 
9; Rey. iii. 17]. 


POPLAR. When Jacob was feeding the flocks of 
Laban ‘‘ he took him rods of green poplar, and pilled 
white strakes in them” (Gen. xxx, 37]. This was in 
Padan-aram, the most fertile region of Aram-naha- 
raim, or Mesopotamia, watered by the Bilecha, the 
“Royal River” of Strabo, now called the Jalab, and 
where poplars w in the upper part of the river 
to the present day. Burning incense upon the hills 
under poplars is denounced as idolatrous by the 
prophet Hosea (Hos. iv. 13). 


The foliage of Anti-Libanns is chiefly that of the 
light poplar; of Lebanon, that of the pine. The black | 


are also 
bed 


lar, the aspen, and the Jombardy poplar, 
He with in alestino, Tho “ willows of Babylon, 


n which the daughters of Israel hung thew harps | 
he appear to have been poplars-—wilows | 


u 
when in_ exile, ’ 
being véry, rare in that region. ratty 
It has been argued, that frowi the eimilarit y 
Hebrew nume of tho poplar, 9229 (ibineh), 
ic lubne, and from the Septuagint having im 
ae Faber er the former by surax, that the 
incense-yielding storax-tree is meant rather than the 
white poplar. 4! labna, as Schwara renders the sam 


x 
af the 


to the | 
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word in Roman letters, is, according to him, ‘the 


birch.” 


White Poplar (Populus Albs), 


PORA'TIIA, a Persian word, which First supposes 

to mean /fuvoured by fate; ono of the ten sons of 

‘Haman, ‘the Jews’ enemy,” slain by the Jews in 
Shushan [Esth. ix. 8]. 

PORCH, in architecture, a vestibule or portico. 
The term is frequently applied to the porch erected to 
the east of Solomon’s Temple [1 Kings vii. 6). This 
word is in Hebrew lam. There is also another word 
misdéron, translated ‘‘ porch,” but only once [Judg. iii. 
23]. In the New Testament three Greek words are thus 
rendored :—1. Stoa, which is the ordinary term (Jobn v. 
2; x. 23; Acta ili. 11; v.12). 2. Pulén, a gateway or 
portal (Matt. xxvi. 71). 3. Proaulion, the gateway or 
entrance to the inner court (Mark xiv. 68]. The «cs 
differed from the pu/én and the prouulion, in that while 
they were simple vestibules or porches, this was 
a portico, colonnade, or verandah, open on one side hike 
a cloister. 

POR'CIUS FESTUS. [Seo Frsrvs.] 

PORTER, a doorkeeper or person in charge aes 
PQ Sam. xviii 26: 2 Kings wi. 1b: 7 CR SS SY: 
2.Chron. vill. bis Mark xii. 345 Joho aw & 
POST, Besides its ordinary massing & &* Soe 


SYae Af woe 2 af stone ie ae 3 . x 
aillar of wood or of stone, this wants 
: pA SOP 


5 5 Py ayers . 

or messenger employed for the. 
letters, &. Tt will be sufficient & gee 
which card occurs in the 2s 3 
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POST—POTTER’S FIELD. 


AN EASTERN LETTER-CARBIER. 


in the margin. Tho montion of this kind of messenger 
by Job shows that it was an ancient institution. 
Such messengers are still used in the East, for the 
transmission of letters across the desert, &c. Tho 
‘“‘runners” employed by the Hebrew kings had, no 
doubt, a military character, and acted as men 
when not employed as light messengers [1 Sam. xxii. 17; 
2 Kings x. 25]. The couriers of Persia are celebrated, 
and similar officers have always been employed in the 
East and in other pests of the world. ‘‘ Diodorus Siculus 
observes that the kings of Persia, in order to have intol- 
ligence of what was passing through all the provinces of 
their vast dominions, placed sentinels on eminences, at 
convenient distances where towers were built. These 
sentinels gave notice of public occurrences from one to 
another, with a very loud and shrill voice, by which 
news was transmitted from one extromity of tho king- 
dom to another with great oxpedition. But as this 
could not be practised except in the case of general 
news, which it was expedient that the whole nation 
should be acquainted with, Cyrus, as Xenophon relates, 
appointed couriers and places for post-horses, building 
on p on all the high roads houses for the recep- 
tion of the couriers, where they were to deliver thoir 
ackets to the next, and so on. This thoy did night and 
y, 80 that no Laecotaya of weather was to stop them ; 
and they are represented as moving with astonishing 
. Herodotus owns that nothing swifter was known 

for a journey by land. Xerxes, in his famous expedition 
t Greece, planted sponte from the Sea to 
Shushan, to send notice thither of what might happen to 
his army ; he placed also messengers from station to 
station, to convey his packets, at such distances from 
each other as a horse might easily travel” (Dr. W. C. 


Taylor]. The postal m of the Romans was very 
aAiect 80 that, mbes rs could easily travel a 
hundred miles a day; and a case is recorded of one in 
the reign of Theodosius, who accomplished the pases 
from Antioch to Constantinople in five days and a-hali, 
or at the rate of about 130 miles a day. 


POT, the general name for vessels used in domestic 
and culinary matters, as well as in certain professions 
—that of the refiner, for sxample. Thus we read of 
seething-pots, flesh-pots, water-pots, and fining-pots 
[Exod. xvi. 3; Job xli. 20; Prov. xvii. 3; John ii. 6; 
ty. 28]. The materials of which they were made varied : 
they were usually of earthenware, but somctimes of 
stone or metal [Lev. vi. 28; Zech. xiv. 21; John ii. 6). 
Tho pots for the Temple service were of brass {1 Kings 
vii. 45], but that which contained the manna was of 
gold (Heb. ix. 4). (See Porrzry.] 


POTIPHAR, priest of the sun; the name of the 
Feyptian to whom Joseph was sold by the Ishmaelites 
when he was carried down into Egypt (Gen. xxxix. 1). 
Ho is described as ‘‘ captain techs guard,” whatever 
that may mean. We know nothing of his history 
beyond what appears in this singlo chapter. (Sco 
JOSEPH. ] 

POTIPHER'AH, a priest of On, whose daughter 
Asenath was married to Joseph (Gen. xli. 45). 

POT’SHERD, a piece of pottery, a fragment of a 
potter's vessel [Job i. 8; pAsaget es 23; Isa. xlv. 9). 


POTTAGE. [See Evom (1), LENTILE.) 


POTTER'S FIELD. This appears to have been the 
name formerly borne by the parcel of d which 
since tho suicide of Judas has been called the Field of 


POTTERY. 


Blood. [See AcELDaMA.] The - where this ex- 
pression occurs 1s one of some difficulty (Matt. xxvii. 
7—10]. The quotation from the Old Terament is not 
found in Jeremiah, but there is one closely resemblin 

it in Zechariah; and as the prophet's name is not in al 
the best copies, we can easily suppose it was insertod 
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sizes, shapes, and colours, and for a vast variety of 
purposes. Whether the Phoonicians exceiled in this 
department we can hardly say, but glass is eaid to have 
been first invented upon their coast. The les who 
dwelt in and around Mesopotamia were well skilled as 
potters, and curious specimens of their work have been 


ANCIENT ASSYRIAN, &C., POTTERY. 


by mistake. The extract also seems to differ in some 
particulars from the Hebrew [Zech. xi. 12, 13], where 
we have ‘‘potter” for ‘‘ potter's field.” The Greek 
aS Piel i if bac may mean pee for Rotiers 
e Syriac, again, ‘* treasury.” ere seems then 
to have been some doubt aoa the 
Hebrew word, and it may have had a 
special application equivalent to ‘‘ pot- 
tery,” or the place where potters work. 
POTTERY. The potter's art is one of 
the most ancient, most widely diffused, 
and most useful, not to say necessary. 
But its ose is utterly unrecorded, -nd 
oven the Bible supplies us with few 
traces of its oxistence before the exodus. 
The necessity for vessels not only to con- 
tain water and milk, but to endure the 
fire in the preparation of food, would call 
tho inventive faculties into action, and 
lead to the fabrication of what was re- 
quired. Vessels of stone and wood, and 
of cortain natural productions—as the 
calabash, as well as of metal, skin, &c. 
—havo been exiensively used as substi- 
tutes for fictile ware, but have seldom 
been found sufficient without it. Hence 
the art of making pottery has been 
ractised all over Europe, Africa, Asia, and America 
m theremotest times. Mexico, China, Japan, India, 
and other remote nations, have distinguished them- 
selyes in this branch of human industry. Nearer 
home, we find that the early Etruscan inhabitants of 
Italy, and the whole of the Greek peoples, have loft 
remarkable evidences of their ceramic a ity Egypt 
abounds in relics os the same class, of all patterns, 


| found by Assyrian and Chaldean explorers, as may be 
; Seen by reference to the well-known works of Layard, 
i Bonomi, Loftus, &o0. The author last named describes 
' large numbers of coffins of earthenware found by him 
‘at Warka (‘‘Chaldea and Susiana,” chap. xviii. ]. 


Assyrians and Egyptians were acquainted with glass, 
and were accustomed to a ply a vitrified glaze to some 
kinds of carthenware. e materials employed by 
them seem to have been diversified, and hence the 
great variety in the quality of their pottery, some 
of which is of great excellence, while its colouring 
and decoration prove the knowledge that the makers 
possessed of other arts which could be applied to this. 
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It is but reasonable to suppose that the manufacture 
of pottery was known at least as early as that of bricks. 


POUND—PRATORIUM. 
|». 17; Ezra ii. 69; Neh. vii. 71, 72; John xii. 3; xix. 


| 


39. The Hebrew pound was the maneh, and equal to 


Woe can never know what vessel Noah drank his wine | 100 shekels, as appears by comparing } Kings x. 17 


from, but we find the undispersed descendants of Noah 
making bricks upon the plain of Shinar, although we 
must not affirm th 


at those bricks were burned. The use 
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| with 2 Chron. ix. 16. 
‘mentioned in the New . : 
! equal to about 12 0z. avoirdupois. 2. Asum of money 


See Weicuts.] The pound 
‘estament was the litra, and 


oer || 


Egyptian 


Paintings. 


ANCIENT POTTERS AT WORK. 


of earthenware vessels may be probably inferred from 
what is recorded of Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18]; of 
Abraham [xviu. 4—8]; of Rebekah [xxvii. 14] ; of the 
men of Haran and Rachel (xxix. 2, 3, 8, 10]. ‘The lust- 
mentioned case becomes, we may say, matter of cer- 
tainty when we refer to xxiv. 11, &c. Hore we find 
the women of Haran coming out in the evening to the 
well for water, and among them Rebekah, who ap- 
pears ‘‘ with her pitcher upon her shoulder.” This 
pitcher is several times mentioned, and as the first on 
record it may be observed that it is called kadh, a 
name which with some variations is widely diffuscd. 
Gesenius compares it with the Sanscrit ghada, tho 
Sclavonic kad, the Greek kudvs, and the Latin cadus ; 
to which others might be added. Further on we read 
of basons, bowls, cups, flagons, water-pots, &c. 

To this day pottery is among somo nations made b 
those who use it; and even by women, as in South- 
eastern Africa (‘‘ Exploratory Tour of Messrs. Arbous- 
set and Daumas”). Such perhaps was the caso in tho 
most primitive times. But the demand for pottery 
would soon lead to its manufacture by persons as a 
trade. At first it was doubtless fashioned by hand, 
but the potter's whcel was invented at a remote period, 
and became known in many countries. It is men- 
tioned by Jeremiuh [xviii. 3], and was used by the 
Egyptians (Wilkinson’s*‘Ancient Egyptians,” iii. 165]. 
For some kinds of work, moulds also appear to have 
beon ria bes The subject is one of great extent 
and interest, but need not be pursued further here. 
{1 Chron. iv, 23; Ps. ii. 9; Isa. xlv. 9; Ixiv. 8; Jer. 
xix. 1; Lam. iv. 2; Zech. xi. 13; Rom. ix, 21.) 


POUND. This word oocurs in two senses in our 
Bibles. 1. A weight, in the following texts :—1 Kings 


[Luke xix. 13, 16, 18, 20, 24, 25]. This was the mana or 
mina, aud worth about three guineas, [See Money.] 


PR/ETO’RIUM [John xviii. 28, 33; xix. 9; Acts 
xxiii, 35]. The same word is rendered ‘‘ common 
hall” in Matt. xxvii. 27, aud * pretorium” in Mark 
xv. 16. The word ‘ protorium” originally signified 
the general's tent in a camp. In tho time of Cicero 
it denoted the official residence of the preetor, or pro- 

retor, in his province, where he not cuy resided, 
But also administered the law. In Juvenal (Sat. x. 
161] the word has the meaning of ‘‘ palace” [comp. 
Virg., ‘‘Georg.” iv. 75]. In the Gospel, the word 
xpairwproy ( praitérion) evidently means the residence of 
the Roman governor in Jerusalem; and there is clear 
evidenco, from Josephus and Philo, that he sometimes 
occupied the palace of Herod; but whether he always 
resided there, or whether he sometimes lodged with the 
| garrison in the Tower of Antonia, isnot quite certain. In 
favour of the former view is the parallel case of Verres, 
who occupied Hiero’s palace at Syracuse. The judg- 
ment-seat (Siva) was outside the prietorium [Joba 
xix. 13]. e examination of our Lord by Pilate took 

lace within the preetorium ; his formal condemnation 
rom the judgment-seat outside. In Acts xxiii. 35, 
the judgment-hall (xpacrepiov) of Herod was ey 
‘in one of the palaces built by Herod in ea. 
Besides a place for the safe keeping of prisoners, the 
building seems to have had a court where they could 
be ‘fet (Acts xxv. 23}. In Phil. i. 13, le 
is rendered ‘‘ palace.” Some consider the word to 
denote the pretorium or palace of Nero on the Pala- 
tine Hill, and it is clear that the writer of the epistle 
was acquainted with some of ‘‘ Cresar's household 
[iv. 22]. Others think the preetorium here mentioned 
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means the quarters, or camp, of eae aperonan cohorts | Christians stand to him, as his reconciled and adopted 


ontside the walls, near the Por 
EXVUL 16]. 


A Boman Hall of Justice. 


PRAYER. Whatever metaphysical difficulties may 
be started in connection with prayer, there is no sub- 
ject on which the Bible speaks out with a more con- 
sistent and unmistakable testimony. To pray to God, 
in some way or other, may almost be affirmed to be an 
instinct of our nature, and is necessarily associated 
With the idea of a supreme and overruling Power. An 
unbeliever may have so schooled himself in the falla- 
cies of his no-creed as to avow his conviction_that 
prayer is unavailing, beneath the dignity of the Deity 
to hear, and a violation of his laws and purposes to 
answer. But even in his case, the impulses of his own 
heart and conscience will often prove too strong for 
him, dnd, in the hour of peril or of agony, the uplifted 
cry for help or mercy will spring spontaneously from 
his lips. The privilege of going to God in supplication 
and prayer is, in fact, implied, more or less distinctly, 
im the relation in which we were brought to him after 
the fall, and yet more so in the position in which 


112—Vot. IL 


omentana [Acts | children (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iy. 6]. 


L i ; [ The nature of 
prayer is described in Scripture as ‘ beceeching the 
Lord” (Exod. xxxii. 11); 
“pouring out the coul before 
the Lord” [1 Sam. i. 15]; 
‘praying and crying to heaven” 
[2 Chron. xxxii. 20]; ‘‘seeking 
unto God and making supplica- 
tion” (Job viii. 5}; “drawing 
near to God” [Pa. Ixxiii. 28}; 
“bowing the knees” (Eph. iii. 
14]. God has indicated tho 
importance of this duly as a 
means of grace, and the pro- 
vision which he has made for 
its acceptance, in the media- 
torial economy of the Gospel, 
which reveals to us (1) Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, as not 
only dying for our sins, and 
lisiug again for our justifica- 
tion, but also os interceding 
for us at the right hand of God 
(Rom. yiii. 34; Heb. yii. 25; 
ix. 24], as cur Advocate with 
the Father [1 John ii. 2]—an 
office indicated, also, in the 
symboliem of the Revelation 
fe cy. viii. 3]—and (2) the Holy 

host as the inspirer of prayer 
(Eph. 11.18; vi. 18; Jude 20], 
and as helping our infirmities, 
and teaching our ignorance, in 
connection with prayer [Rom. 
viii. 26]. By the wonderful 
length and breadth of the pro- 
migzes which he has given to 
sincere and believing prayer, he 
has also imparted to it both 
dignity and power [Luke xi. 9, 
10; John xiv. 13,14]. His lan- 
guage is everywhere such as to 
encourage the utmost possible 
freedom of intercourse between 
himself and us, unrestrained 
alike by time, and place, and cir- 
cumstanco (Phil. iv. 6; 1 Thess. 
v. 17; 1 Tim. ii, 8; v. 6]; and 
his more direct promises are 
sustained and confirmed to us 
by instances and illustrations scattered up and down 
the pages of Scripture with lavish profusion, in which 
the power of prayer to reach Ged, and the Divine in- 
terference in the way of answer, are signally mani- 
fested. 

Notices of acts of prayer in the early part of the 
Scripture history are but scanty ; but it would be un- 
reasonable, in the last degree, to infer from this that 
Adam and his immediate descendants were ignorant 
of the privilege and efficacy of prayer. | It was of 
necessity implied in the acta of worship indicated in 
Gen. iv. 3, 4. Whatever interpretation is given to 
the in Gen. iv. 26, rendered in the authorised 
version ‘‘ Then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lord ”—in the margin, ‘‘ Then began men to call 
themselves by the name of the Lord ”—it is impossible 
to imagine any interpretation of the character given of 
Enoch and of Noah, that they ‘‘ walked with God 
(Gen. v. 24; vi. 9], which does not involve this, at 
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' 
least as an element of their piety, that they were accus- 
tomed to hold communion with God in prayer and 

ise. Abraham [Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 4; xvii. 23—32], 
Bliezer his servant (Gen. xxiv. 12—14], and Jaco 
Gen. xxxii. 24—28], are all early instances in point, 
ustrative of the fact, that even from the beginning, 
in the deep consciousness of spiritual need and personal 
imperfection and shortcoming, the way to ‘3 foot- 
stool was known to be open; that then, as now, men 
could cast their care on him, in the assurance that he 
cared for them. Prayer would accompany every sacri- 
fice laid on the altar, and plead for its acceptance. As 
the stream of Divine histo ually widens, and 
discloses more in detail the spiritual lifo of man, prayer 
is oftener alluded to, so that, in some connection or 
other, the subject runs like a golden thread through 
the rest of Scripture. No small portion of the Pealms 
are, in truth, prayers to God; and by the fervour which 
pervades them, the variety of topic which characterises 
them, and the simple trust in God of which they are 
the expression, they constitute models of prayer to all 
people, and for all circumstances and times. Neither 
under the Law, nor at any subsequent period, were 
ific rules laid coe oe the manner of prayer. The 
Divine commands, in this respect, are everywhere ofa 
general character. The posture of the eupphant is 
sometimes entire prostration [Numb. xvi. 22; Josh. 
v. 14, &c.]; sometimes kneeling (2 Chron. vi. 13; Ps. 
xcv. 6; Dan. vi. 10; Luke xxi. 41; Acts xx. 36]; 
sometimes standing [1 Kings viii. 22; Mark xi. 25], 
accompanied by the lifting up of the hands [Ps. xxviil. 
2; Isa. i. 15], or smiting on the breast [Luke xviii. 
13). The stated times of prayer vary, if we accept 
the words of the Psalmist [Ps. lv. 17; cxix. 164] 
literally. Dauiel’s habit was ‘‘ three times a day” 
(Dan. vi. 10}. Peter went on the housetop to pray 
about the sixth hour [Acts x. 9]. Ifwe except the 
Lord’s prayer, which was designed rather as a model 
or example, than as a set prayer to be absolutely 
adhered to, no specific form of prayer is set forth in 
Scripture for general use. Certain forms are enjoined 
for two or three spec! occasions, of which instances 
may be seen in Numb. vi. 23—26; x. 35, 36; Deut. 
xxi. 7,8; xxvi. 5—10, 13—15. We know also that 
many of the Psalms were composed for the worship 
of the Temple; and it is an historical fact, that the 
Jows had their liturgical forms, according to which, 
in the synagogue and the Temple, they worshipped 
God. But these, whatever the pretensions put forward 
in their behalf, have no claim to great antiquity. In 
regard to prayer,as well as other religious duties, Rab- 
binical traditions greatly marred the pure simplicity 
of bahia a etirtalg hc for it mere ostentatious 
repetitions and empty services, Against these our 
Lord uttered a significant protest [Matt. vi. 5}. 

As for the metaphysical difficulties and objections 
to which we referred at the outset, they are neither 
greater nor stronger than those which are involved, 
more or less, in all God’s procedure towards man, and 
which no skill of the human intellect can altogether ox- 
plain or remove. Nature and Providence alike abound 
with mysteries, It is an essential clement of the Divine 
pexfections that God knows all our wants. It is equally 
truo that he is unchangeably the same; that he fore- 
knows all events; and that all the contingencies of life 
and circumstance, remote or near, are embraced and 
Borpied for in the inscrutable counsels of his provi- 

once. To the ge that the direct influence of 
prayer supposes that we can alter the Divine purposes, 
it might SS fairly answered, that the action bf prayer 
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may be itself included among those purposes, and that 
these embrace the means as well as the end. More- 
over, it is vai to show ers te such a eas 
seriously ur; inst the e of prayer, it 1 
every whit as vid against many things beside, and, 
indeed, if acted on, would go far to stop the entire 
system of social life, action, and labour. The wind, 
and rain, and sunshine are in God's hand; the time 
and tho manner of them concealed within the veil of 
his own council-chamber above; yet without them, in 
their due order and measure, there can be neither 
seed-time nor harvest. But because these purposes of 
God are foreknown, and therefore foredetermined, the 
agriculturist is not pally of the folly of leaving his 
land unploughed and his seed unsown. The rationalist, 
however, cannot get rid of the universal instinct which 
prompts man, in need and distress, to go to God, or of 
the express commands and promises of Scripture. He 
therefore tries to remove this difficulty by art 
tbat the sole efficacy of prayer is reflex, and is design 
simply to influence the mind of the worshipper; 8 
theory which has been aptly described as making ‘‘the 
value of men’s devotions to arise from men’s illusione:” 
as if the reflex influence did not of necessity imply 
and presup the direct influence. All these objec- 
tions and difficulties were just as likely to arise in the 
days of the prophets and the apostles, and the Lord 
imself, as in our own. Nevertheless, so far from 
their dealing with them, or even alluding to them, 
they reiterate, in every variety of expression, the effi- 
cacy and power of prayer, and supply a lengthened 
chain of testimony in illustrations, far too numerous to 
quote, to confirm the comforting truth, that through 
hrist ‘‘ we have access by one Spint unto the Father” 
(Eph. ii. 18), and that, ‘if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us: and if we know that he 
hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we have 
the petitions that we desired of him” [1 John y. 14, 15]. 


PREDES'TINATE. This word is met with four 
times only in the authorised version—viz., in Rom. 
viii, 29, €0, and in Eph. i. 5, 11—in each of which 
instances it is used of God’s ees relative to 
believers. But the original Greek term thus rendered, 
mpoopifw (procrizd), is also found in Acts iv. 28, in refer- 
ence to the fulfilment of God's purposes in the death 
of Jesus Christ (‘to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be done”), and in 1 Cor. 
ii. 7, in reference to the counsels of God for the re- 
demption and salvation of man (‘' the hidden wisdom, 
which God ordained before the world unto our glory”). 
In these latter cases, it is indubitable that the term 
must be understood in its literal and highest signifi- 
cance, of an absolute decree and p of God. 
And this, in fact, must be accepted as its meaning in 
the previous inatances in which it occurs. In its un- 
compounded form, the original verb is found in other 
passages, with a similar positive reference to the death 
of Christ, as the consummation of God’s everlasting 
counsels (Luke xxii. 22; Acts ii. 23), also to the Divine 
appointment of Christ to be the Judge of man [Acts x. 
42; xvii. 31]—designs and appointments from which 
everything uncertain and contingent must of necessity 
be excluded. Apart, therefore, from all other con- 
siderations, it may be laid down that to predestinate 
and to decree or determine beforehand are exactly 
equivalent terms. The word itself, however, has 
given a name to one of the moet persistent contro- 
versies which the Church has known. It commenced 
so long ago as the latter part of the fouth century, 
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when, partly in refutation of Eeagins: the celebrated 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, clearly defined and ear- 
nestly advocated the doctrine of predestination, in- 
elading therein the principles of the Divine foreknow- 
ledge and election. About the same time Cassian, a 
disciple of Chrysostom, who settled at Marseilles—his 
followers being thence called Massilians—undertook 
the elaboration and defenco of the antagonistic system, 
but without fulling into the errors of Pelagius. After 
the lapse of some centuries, during which the original 
controversy burst forth occasionally with greater or 
less vehemence, the subject assumed a prominence 
which it has never since lost. From the names of the 
two great modern champions, Calvin, the Reformer of 
Geneva, on one side, and Arminius, who headed “ the 
Remonstrants”’ of Holland, on the other, the two 
systems of doctrino have received their popular desig- 
nations of Calvinism and Arminianism. It should, 
howerer, be borne in mind that on whichever side 
Christian theologians may rank themselves, few of 
them would admit that they accept without reserve 
whatever has been held and maintained either by 
John Calvin or James Arminius. The names have 
been adopted as conyentionalisms, and are constantl 
so employed, though objected to by advocates on bot 
sides. As o matter of fact, those who adopt what 
is called the Oalvinistic theory of Divine predesti- 
nation and election, are by no means of identical 
opinions on all collateral poiuts—for example, on the 
extent of the atonement, in regard to which there 
are two distinct schools of thought. The one holds, 
in the language of tho Catechiem of the Church of 
land, that Christ by his death redeemed all men 
—the other, that he died for the elect only; the one, 
that his death was potential for all, though efficacious 
only for the actually saved—the other, that his death 
must of necessity be efficacious for all for whom he 
died, and that, consequently, all for whom he made 
atonement wil! be saved. To enter at length into the 
details of the predestinarian controversy would be 
foreign to the object of a work like ours, even if we 
had the space at command to do it. All that we can 
attempt is to give a summary of tho leading points of 
the cunflicting systems, and refer our readers to the 
more formal and elaborate theological works which 
treat of the subject. § 

1. There is what is called the supralapsarian sys- 
tem, which supposes that God only considered his own 
glory in the oreation of the world and of man upon it; 
and aleo in the salvation of some and the condemna- 
tion of others. Under this system the ordor of the 
Divine decrees is this:—{1.) The Divine decree for the 
salvation of some and the condemnation of others. 
2.) As a means to this end, the creation of man. 
3.) The predestined permission of the fall. ie Sal- 
Vation provided and accomplished for tho elect. It 
must be admitted that this extreme view finds few 
advocates and supporters. . 

2. Tho sublapsarian theory is, that man, not only 
created, but sinful and fallen, is the subject of the 
Divine compassion and electing grace; and that, 
haying determined to rescue and save a certain number 
present to his foreknowledge, ho sent hie Son to dio 
for them; and through him secured to them all those 
Divine helps and asaistances which should be effectual 
for their conversion, their faith, obedience, and ulti- 
mate salvation. In this case, the Divine order would 
be:—(1.) The decree to create man. (2.) The deter- 
mination to permit man to full. (3.) The Divine 
election of those who are given to Christ, and the 
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passing by of the rest, leaving them to the con- 
oquences of their own sin. (4.) ‘The decree to pro-! 
vide salvation for the former. 

3. The other and remaining class—for it is necdless 
here to recognise the Socinian theory, since it excludes 
decrees of grace altogether—is that of the Arminians, 
or Remonstrants, who believe Weare God, foreseeing 
the fall of man, rosolved, in the tenderness of his 
compassionate love, to provide a full and free salvation 
through Christ for all, and also ample spiritual assist- 
ance for rendering his death effectual to all who would 
use it, (2) The only decree they allow is the ono 
which simply provided that all beliovers in Christ 
should be saved, others being lust as the consoquence 
of their unbelicf. (3.) They hold that inasmuch as 
God knew by his divine prescience who would repent 
and believe the Gospel, and porscyero to the end, ho 
elected them unto eternal life. 

From all this it will be seen that ‘‘ with the Armi- 
nian the decree of redemption precedes the decree of 
election, which is conditional on the foreseen faith of 
the individuul. With the Calvinist, on the other hand, ° 
the decree of election precedes the decree of redemp- 
tion; and the decree of election is conditional upon the 
simple good pleasure of God alone.” So the ground 
of election or predestination, on the former theory, is 
the foreseen faith and repentance of the elect; and on 
the latter, the eternal, sovereign, and gracious will of 
God. [Hodge's ‘‘ Outlines of ‘Theology.’’] 

It is obvious that a controversy on such subjects as 
God's purposes in eternity and their development and 
consummation in time, and the free agency of man 
and the possibility of reconciling it with the Divine 
prescience and providence, must be attended with very 
great difficulties, and involve ppobians which are posi- 
tively impossible, of solution by our finite and imper- 
fect intelligence. It must be admitted, moreover, that 
however strongly wo hold to tho doctrines of Divine 
predestination and the personal election of believers, 
and however convinced we may be that they are at 
once consistent and logical as a systematical embodi- 
ment of the truth of God, we dare not rank them among 
the things belief in which is essential to salvation, or 
deny the name of Christian to those who cannot sub- 
scribe to them. Names eminent for pres holiness, 
and devotion to Christ will be found on both sides; 
and even in the line of arpuens adopted for or 
agninst, the grand object of both is to assert the 
honour of God and the glory of the Divine perfec- 
tions. Both e in the fundamental principles of 
man’s fall through sin, his redemption through Christ’s 
atonement, and the necessity of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit. Both insist on the importance of holi- 
ness, and the most rigid predestinarian will also insist 
on the fact that no man is warranted in resting on 
his supposed olection to life who does not show cvi- 
dence of his conformity, to Christ. Both, too, will 
unite in ascribing to Divine power alone tho com- 
mencement, the growth and progress, and the com- 

letion of tho work of grace in the heart and the lifo, 
i conclusion, we may observe that perhaps the best 
definition of the doctrine of predestination, not in the 
actual words of Scripture, is that supplied by the 17th 
Article of the Church of England. 

PRES'BYTER. [See EvpER.] 

PRESIDENTS, certain ministers of state appointed 
by Darius over the hundred and twenty princes who 


his kingdom. They were three in number, 
at ested was the first [Dan. vi. 2—7]. We read of 
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them nowhere else in Scripture, and they are here 
called sarkhin, apparently a name of Persian ongin, 
but not clearly understood. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that tho sarkhin were prefects, 


PRESS. [See WINEPRESS. } 


PRIEST, an abbreviated form of the word ‘‘presby- 
ter,” that is to say, ‘‘elder.” The word, however, is 
invariably found in Scripture as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew i (kdhén), the Greek lepévg (hiereus), and the 


Latin sacerdos: the two last of which, and the first also, 
with an exception or two, are strictly applicable only 
to priests offering sacrifice, as those, for example, under 
the Levitical ritual, or as the Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, who was the great antitype of the Old Testament 
priests, and, by the sacrifice of himself, offered an 
- atonement for the sins of the world. There is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion among critical writers 
as to the derivation of the Hebrew kahén. Some derive 
it from the Arabic kahan, ‘‘to divine,” ‘‘ to foretell,” 
and henco ‘to act as an astrologer or soothsayer.” 
Others trace it toa Hebrew source, and from Isa. 1xi. 
10 attach to it the primary signification ‘‘to array” 
or ‘‘deck.” The word in this place is, indeed, 
rendered in the margin of the authorised version 
*‘decketh as a priest.” Others again, as Cocceius, 
Vitringa, and Bahr, consider the root-idea of the verb 
to indicate the drawing near of an inforior to a supe- 
rior, as man to God. In the absence, however, of any 
definite and conclusive evidence, it is impossible to 
speak positively on the subject, or to regard what has 
been advanced by others in any other light than as 
ingenious speculations. As to the Scripture meaning 
of the term ‘dhén, there can be no possible ground for 
difference of opinion. It is true that in two or three 
places the word appears to be applied to persons of 

ignity, but not of tho priostly order, or discharging 
priestly functions (2 Sam. viii. 18; xx. 26; Job xii. 
19]; and various explanations, more or less satisfactory, 
have been given, to account for the use of the word in 
these cases. But there is no doubt about the usus 
loqguendi. The kéhén was a person who exercised the 
priestly office, whether among the worshippers of the 
true God or among tho heathen. The . usually 
render the verb by ieparevw Need edo once b 
Aecrovpyew (leifourged) [2 Chron. xi. 14], both of trhick 
words are adopted by St. Paul in reference to himeelf 
and his ministration of the Gospel among the Gentiles 
[Rom. xv. 16]. In this last passage, however, it is 
evident that the words are used entirely in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

We have no light in Scripture to guide us in search- 
ing for the carliest actual existence of a distinct priestly 
order. At first there is no doubt that every man was 
his own priest, and himself presented his offering before 
God. en the office appears to have derived on the 
head of the family. Examples in point are thoso of 
Noah (Gen. viii. 20], Abraham [xii. 7; xiii. 4], Isaac 
[xxvi. 25], Jacob [xxxi. 54; xxxiii. 20], and Job [Job 
1. 5). The first instance in which the term “ priest” 
is met with in Scripture is found in Gen. xiv. 18, where 
it is applied to Melchizedek, ‘‘a priest of the most high 
God.” The Talmudists have tried to get rid of the 
strict and literal translation of the original, both here 
and in Ps. ex., by paraphrasing it as Meshamesh, 
‘‘ minister.” But this is evidently an afterthought, 
for the purpose of getting rid of so conclusive an argu- 
ment in favour of Christian doctrine as that which this 

ge affords. The circumstance of the royal dignity 
and priestly office being combined in the person of 


Melchizedek is rather an indication that the priesthood 
had not come to be regarded as a distinct class or 
caste, and also that the office was conferred on the 
persons holding the highest position in the tribe or the 
community. Even in Egypt, where it is well known 
that the priestly caste was one of great influence, it 
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is considered probable that the earlier kings were 
‘‘ priest-kings,”’ and that the higher ranks in the state 
retained the priestly dignity, and thereby gavo to the 
sacerdotal order a prestige and a power which it has 
rarely in any country beside. 

It is in the regulations and requirements of the 
Levitical law that we have an ecclesiastical polity 
first distinctly outlined in Scripture. What was the 
nature of ‘ne religious service celebrated among 
the Israelites when in Egypt—whether it partook of 
the personal or the patriarchal character, or whether 
they adopted the custom which existed among the 
people around them—is matter entirely of conjecture, 
since the Bible is silent on the subject. Exod. xix. 22 
and xxiv. 5 clearly supply examples of sacrificial 
rites, and of officiating priests; but how tho latter were 
appointed, whether by Divine command, or on the 

reonal responsibility of Moses, or whether they had 

ischarged similar duties in the land of bondage, is 
not stated. Under the Law, however, a separate 
priesthood was formally instituted, and all the various 
matters connected with the order, and its functions, 
were the subject of distinct and special regulations, to 
which God attached sanctions of the most solemn cha- 
racter. It has been wisely remarked, in the Bampton 
lectures for 1856, on “Whe Mosaic Dispensation,” 
that ‘‘ the Levitical priesthood does not differ essen- 
tially from the same institution as it meets us in other 
et fe of antiquity. In all religions we find priest- 
hoods, as we do sacrifices, and in all it has sprung 
from the same feeling. Together with the idea of God, 
however rude and imperfect, arises the consciousness 
of the infinite distance between man and God, and a 
desire to fill up the interval with an intermediate order, 
which, connected on the one hand with the worshipper, 
and on the other with the Being worshipped, may 
serve aS a means of communication between them. To 
rsons thus invested with an official sanctity, it was 
elt to bo a relief to delegate those acta of religious 
homage which the worshipper himself shrank from per- 
forming. And in order to confer permanency on the 
institution, to raise it as much as possible above the 
fluctuations of human caprice, ‘the principle of caste 
was adopted ; that is, the priestly function was at- 
tached to a certain tribe or family, and it passed on by 
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natural descent, irrespective of moral or intellectual 
qualifications. On these principles the Jewish priest- 
hood was instituted. The tribe of Levi was set a 
to the ministry of the tabernacle; out of it, the famil 
of Aaron to sacerdotal functions; and again out of this 
family, the high priest to the highest offices connected 
with his calling. Whatever in the human institution 
was true in sentiment, whatever expressed a real want 
of human nature, is found incorporated in the Jewish 
law, while the corruptions which grew up round the 
former are here effectually obviated.” It is to this 
eae that we can trace many of the distinctious 
een the heathen and the Jewish priesthood. In 
the latter there was an entire absence of the secret 
lore or Tp bee a which characterised the former, the 
study knowledge of which was the special privi- 
lege of the sacred caste. The entire will of God, so 
far as revealed, was open to the Isreclites; whatever 
was made known to priests or prophets belonged 
equally to the people. Indeed, God’s most frequont 
channels of communication were persons not of the 
sacerdotal order. Another important element—one, 
moreover, which was distinctly marked from first to 
last in the Levitical arrangements—was the representa- 
tive character of the priestly office. The priest stood 
at the altar as the representative of the people. It was 
in this character that Aaron entered the most holy 
place on the day of atonement. The same ides stands 
out in the breastplate, with its twelve stones, em- 
blematic of tho twelve families of Israel. 
It has already been observed that the priesthood of 
the Hebrews was limited not only to a particular 
tribe, that of Levi [see Levi), but also to a particular 
family, that of Aaron. [See AARON.] But. not even all 
of these could claim, as of right, a a eee in the 
sacred functions, irrespective of other considerations. 
There were several restrictions in regard even to 
members of the sacred family. For example, the 
bodily blemishes and defects described in Lev. xxi. 
16—23 were an absolute bar to the priesthood. A 
member of the sacred family, who came within these 
conditions, was privileged to share in the omoluments 
of the ikiaethood and might ke of the shewbread 
(ver. 22], but on no account could he be allowed to 
enter into the sanctuary, or to minister before the 
Lord. Under certain circumstances, also, the priests 
who had been regularly consecrated to the office were 
excluded for a time from the discharge of the sacred 
functions. Such was ceremonial uncleanliness of any 
kind [Lev. xxii. 1—7]. The priest was forbidden, 
moreover, to,cut his beard or his flesh [xxi. 5], or to 
marry a woman of evil reputation, or who had been 
divorced [ver. 7]. The prominent thought symbolised 
in all these regulations was the necessity of perfection 
and holiness in al) whose office it was to come near to 
God. The same idea was embodied in the ordinances 
Telative to the priest’s dress. It does not appear that 
their garments differed from those of laymen when 
they were not engaged in their sacred duties. But at 
that time they were enjoined to wear habits of linen 
[Exod. xxviii. 40—43]. These consisted of drawers, a 
tanic which fitted closely to the body, and reached down 
to the feet, the sleeves being drawn tightly round tho 
arm, an embroidered sash or girdle round the waist, 
and a bonnet or turban on the head ; the feet remained 
uncovered. The rites observed at the consecration of 
the priests to their office will be found detailed, for the 


moet part, in Exod. xxix. 1—37. They were washed 
at the door of the tabernacle, then clad in holy gar- 
ments, and anointed with the sacred oil. This was 


followed by the offering of special sacrifices in a pre- 
scribed order, and the whole round of ceremony was 


part | repeated solemnly seven times, on seven successive 


days. 
- Tt would porary too much of our space to describe 
in detail all the duties of the Levitical priesthood—they 
were 80 multifarious. In one form or another they 
were associated and blended with the entire spiritual 
life of the individual Jew, and with all the religious 
acts of the nation. The daily services of the sanctuary, 
including the offering of the appointed sacrifices, the 
due celebration of the successive feasts as the period of 
their observance came round, the presentation of the 
offerings of the peor on the numerous occasions and 
under the varied circumstances for which they were 
requisite—these, and similar things, of which an ac- 
count will be found in the Levitical ordinances, must 
have made up a tolerably busy round of ministerial 
duty during the priests’ attendance in rotation at the 
sacred place. But in addition to these, their purely 
sacerdotal functions, were others, which they shared 
with the Levites, when not engaged at tho tabernacle 
and Temple. Such was that of instructing the people 
in the Law and service of God. In this respect it is 
probable that their duties were somewhat analogous to 
those of ministers under the Gospel, of a pastoral and 
ethical character. It was their place to keep alive 
among the people the spirit of true religion, and by 
teaching and exhortation to warn the sinful and encou- 
and guide the godly [Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxii. 
10; Mal. 11. 7]. For their neglect of this, not the least 
important part of their holy functions, they were 
repeatedly subjected to the severe reproof of the pro- 
phets. Under certain circumstances the priests were 
also charged with duties of a somewhat judicial cha- 
racter. Such are those described in Deut. xvii. 8—13; 
xxi. 5. For all these and other reasons, the priests 
were exempted from secular labour, and dedicated 
almost exclusively to spiritual purposes, having a spe- 
cific maintenance assigned them. Thirteen cities, and 
their somewhat extensive suburbs, were allotted to 
them as a residence (Josh. xxi. 19]. The Levites con- 
tributed to them a tithe of all which they received 
from the people [Numb. xviii. 26—30]. Certain 
of the offerings and sacrifices edo to the pnests, 
both of those which were offered in the regular services, 
and of thoee which individuals brought on al occa- 
sions (Lov. vii. 6, 10, 33, 34). Of animals slain for 
food some part was also appropriated to the priests 
{Deut. xviii. 3]. The first-born of man and beast was 
theirs, the former being redeemed by an annual money- 
payment (Numb. xviii. 15, 16]. In addition to this ap- 
pointed provision, the Law abounds with exhortations 
to the people to remember the Levite; and the free- 
will offerings, made on occasions of rejoicing, and 
under the experience of several mercies, may often 
have been considerable. But the revenue of the priests 
from all sources, the latter included, could never have 
been such as to enable them to accumulate great 
wealth, Thoir position and influence, whatever it was, 
would be due entirely to their official and personal 
character. That they were not precluded from obtain- 
ing property of their own may be inferred from the 
fact that Abiathar had an estate of his own at Ana- 
thoth (1 Kings ii. 26}, and that Jeremiah, who was a 
riest, bought a field from his cousin in his own town 
he xxxii. 8, 9]. In what way the cities and their 
suburbs which were allotted to them were subdivided, or 
whether the land was cultivated in common, and tho 
produce divided, we have no information to show. But 
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it is evident that their possessions were placed, so to 
speak, in trusf with the tribes in the midst of which 
shee were located. Dispersed emong the cities assigned 
them, and only all meeting together in common with 
the people at the great festivals, littlo opportunity was 
afforded them, even if they had been so cisposetl for 
combination, or the development of projects dangerous 
to the commonwealth, or calculated to aggrandise the 
priestly order. Their own welfare was bound up with 
that of the nation at large; their very maintenance 
depended in t measure on the religious earnestness 
an seatical gadlinese of the people; and it is abun- 
dantly evident, from the writings of the prophets, that 
the spiritual life of the priests rose and fell with that of 
the nation around them, both, no doubt, in turn acting 
and reacting on each other. : : 

What were the regulations under which tho priests 

discharged interchangeably the duties of the sanctua: 
during the time of the Judges is not clearly stated. 
It may be readily believed, however, that when David 
divided the priests into twenty-four classes {1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7—18], he did but enlarge or reduce into a more 
definite and positive order arrangements already to 
some extent existing among the priestly families. The 
number of courses was retained after the captivity, 
the four classes who returned from the land of exile 
being subdivided to make up the requisite number 
(Ezra ii. 36—39; Neh. vii. J9—42}, the original names 
of the heads of the courses being preserved. Each 
order was presided.over by a superior officer selected 
from the priests themselves, whose duty it was to 
make all the requisite arrangements, the priests of 
each course themselves drawing lots for the several 
offices devolving upon them [1 Chron. xxiv. 6—31 ; 
Luke i. 9]. The incidental notices in r to the 
priests as a body, or to individual members of the 
prseetly family, which are scattered with more or 
ess frequency over the latter portion of Hebrew his- 
tory, indicate not only that the number of the priests 
me very considerable, but also that the ran 
of duties which they discharged had been gradually 
very much widened. The latter was probably the 
necessary consequence of the former. The degeneracy 
of the order is also a fact which stands out with a 
snare yee: and startling prominence during that 
period. imes of the deepest dye are boldly charged 
against them; and although the’ purifying trial of 
the captivity was not without some immediate fruit, 
yet in the time of Malachi things soon returned to 
their former state. The prophecy of this, the last of 
the divinely commissioned messengers of the Old 
Testament, is an para dered pave against the conduct 
of the priesthood, which had utterly departed from the 
purposes of its original appointment, and was degraded 
into a mere engine of oppression and robbery. [See 
MaAtacut. ] 

In reviewing the ordinances of the Levitical ritual 
relative to the priesthood, it is essential to a clear and 
intelligent appreciation of the subject, to keep in mind 
the typical character of the whole. Unless this be 
done, we must lose the point and purpose of much of 
the Divine teaching which the ceremonial Law was 
evidently designed to supply to the Church to the end 
oftime. It is unnecessary here to reproduce, even in 
the briefest possible outline, the arguments which 
combine to establish this typical relation between the 
Law and the Gospel—a relation which we must believe 
formed a part of the Divine purpose from the very 
earliest time. Not only did our Lord himeelf declare 
that the object of his coming was, not to destroy the 
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Law bat to falfil it, but the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
mainly occupied with the development of the evidence 
that the Law, with all its ceremonial Tites, was a éhadow 
of which the body is Christ—an image of good t 
to come which was only realised and embodied in the 
Gospel. With this clue in our hand, we can move to 
and fro among the’priests of the Old Testament ritual ; 
stand by their side at the altar of burnt-offering 
whereon lay the bloody victim; follow them as they 
into the sanctuary to feed the lamps, offer the 
incense, or place the shewbread; and everywhere see 
in them the prefiguration of the Great Priest of the 
universal Church, called and anointed of God, who, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins once for all, 
sat down on the right hand of God [Heb. x. 12]. 
Without descending into the controverted details of 
typical interpretation, we have no difficulty in fixing 
on the prominent resemblances between the Hebrew 
riesthood and Christ. As the divinely-elected me- 
iator between God and man, anointed with the ful- 
ness of the Spirit, free from all stain and imperfection, 
sharing the infirmities of human nature, offering him- 
self as the sacrifice for sin and making atonement for 
the guilty, and now pleading as our intercessor before 
the throne of God, the Son of God realises all, and 
more than all, that was shadc wed forth in the Leritical 
Seregrre by how much the divine is superior to the 
uman, the sinless to the sinful, and the substance to 
the shadow. Hence, to attempt to introduce inte the 
Gospel system a human priesthood, in the sacerdotal 
significance of the word, is not only to ah, 85; back to 
the imperfect and now abrogated system of the Law, but 
also to disparage and dishonour the absolute ber feces 
of Christ’s finished work. Priesthood under the Gospel 
in this sense there is none. If such there be, the 
New Testament Scriptures are entirely silent as to it, 
while the argument from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is from first tu last entirely subversive of it. The 
apostles claimed no priestly functions. Their language 
is everywhere pastoral, even when seeking with the 
highest authority, or unfolding the sublimest mysteries 
of the faith. In fact, the title of priest is never once 
given to the apostles or to their successors or colleagues 
in the oversight of the Church. A ministry is recog- 
nised and instituted, but nowhere a priesthood. That 
was concentrated in Christ. The term “priest” is, 
indeed, found as an appellation of ull believers [1 Peter 
ii. 9; Rev. i. 6), but the title in these cases is evi- 
dently a metaphorical one, and entirely repugnant to 
the idea of a consecrated priesthood, invested with 
sacerdotal functions. Such an idea is clearly the pro- 
duction of a later age, when the Church was declinin 
from the simplicity and purity of first principles ; =o 
the elements of corruption at work within gradually 
developed the tendencies which reached their culmi- 
panne point in the unecriptural system of the Papacy. 
(See Curist, Hich Priest, SACRIFICE. } 


PRIEST, HIGH. (See Hien Prigst.)} 


PRINCE, ono of the highest or firet rank, and 
hence a king, or other member of the royal family. 
The term is also applied commonly to the nobility or 
chief men in the state. Occasionally it is used of offi- 
cial dignity. Thus, 1 Kings xx. 14, ‘‘ the young men 
of the princes of the provinces” are the armour-bearers 
of the provincial governors. So also in Dan. vi. 1, 3, 
4, 6, 7, the princes are the officers appointed by Darius 
to administer the affairs of the provinces, and are eub- 
ordinate to the presidente, to whom they have to gi 
account. In the original they are called achas 
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ptnim and achashdarpénin, which involves the word 

and so they may be styled. The samo class 
are called ‘‘ lisutenants" in our translation of Esth. iii. 
12; viii. 9, &o. ‘* Messiah the prinoo,” in Dan. ix. 25 
isso called from his pre-eminence—as before, or taking 
the lead of his people. The word “prince” applied to 
Michael (Dan. x. 21; xii. 1), is the ordinary term sar— 
whence Sarah, ‘‘a princess.” Christ is called a “Prince” 
Acta iil. 15; v. 31], as the leader and head of his 
Church ; and also in view of his exalted rank [Rev. i. 5}. 
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to have actually been in the house of one whose tifle 
was the same as that of Potiphar, who is styled a 

captain of the guard,” or rather, of the executioners 
(Gen. xxxvii. 36; xl. 3; xli, 10]. The actual place in 
which Joseph was confined is called a ‘‘ dungeon” (bdr) 
or ‘‘ pit,” perbaps a dry cistern, which we know was 
sometimes put to such a use (Gen. xxxvii. 24; Jer. 
Xxxvi. 16; xxxviii. 6; Zech, ix. 11). The prison 
itself is eithor called the “‘ house of the bound,” or the 

house of the tower,” but this latter phrase is only 


BAS-RELIEF FROM BEHISTON, REPRESENTING CAPTIVES CONDUCTED BEFORE DARIUS. 


srarhe ancient; the same as Priscilla [2 Tim. 
v.19), 

PRISCIL’LA, the wife of Aquila, a Pontian Jew, 
whom St. Paul first mct on his second missionary 
bet when at Corinth, to which place Aquila and 
Priscilla had come in consequence of a decree of 
Claudius, banishing all Jows from Rome [Acts xviii. 
2}, Aquila is never mentioned without Priscilla, and, 
more than once, her name takes the precedence of his 
{Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19]. Perhaps she was tho 
more energetic character of the two. She is expressly 
stated to have shared with Aquila in instructing 
Apollos [Acts xviii. 26]. [See AQuiLa.] 


PRIS‘ON. Imprisonment was less frequent among 
many ancient nations than it is in modern Europe, be- 
cause criminals were judged and punished by a sum- 
mary process in by far the greater number of cases. It 
appears, however, that prisons were customary in 

Thus Joseph while in the service of Potiphar 

was put in prison, which is called ‘‘ a place where the 
pe prisoners were bound ;” and this Fata ee in 

of a keeper, who was a person of some import- 

ance, as ho is called a sar, a word which always denotes 
achief man of his class, and is the ueual term for a 
prince (Gen. xxxix. 20—23]. Confinement in prison 
was not Poenerag S solitary (xl. 3, 4 the prisoners 
being frequently fastened together (as represented 
above), but was sometimes long continued without the 
ity of a trial (xli. 1). The prison of Joseph seems 


soplore of the Egyptian prison. It has often been 
remarked that sm joeos une is not provided for b 

the Mosaic law. Thus Professor Munk says, ‘It will 
be observed that the prison does not figure among the 
penal laws of Moses; the reason whereof is perhaps 
that the principal labour of' the Hebrews consisting in 
agriculture, and e one possessing regularly his 
piece of land, the imprieonment of a number of citizens 
would have deprived the ground of useful hands, and 
would have ruined the properties. Moreover, prisons 
could not have been maintained but at the expense of 
the nation; and it has already been shown, that in the 
republic of Moses there was no tax beside the tithe, and 
that consequently there was no Saag treasury. The 
only erent of imprisonment whieh the time of Moses 
penplies f Vv. xxiv. 12] is a preventive arrest, the ob- 
ject of which was to guard the criminal until his judg- 
ment” (‘* Palestine,” pp. 215, 216). We may notice, 
however, that there is a second case of a person placed 
under arrest in the time of: Moses [Numb xv. a4} Job 
appears to have been acquainted with houses of deten- 
tion (iii, 18], and both prisons and prisoners are men- 
tioned in the Psalme flsix. 33; Ixxix. 11; cxlii. 7). 
The Philistines had a prison-house at Gaza; where 
Samson was confined and eet to hard labour [Judg. 
xvi. 21, 25]. David had recourse to close confinement 
in the case of his concubines (2 Sam. xx. 3]. After 
this time references to prisons are frequent [1 Kings 
xxii. 27; 2 Kings xvii. 4; xxv. 27, 29; 2 Obron. xvi.'10; 
Neh. iii. 25; Eccles. iv. 14; Isa. xlii. 7; Jer. xxxii. 2], 
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PROCHORUS—PROPHEOY. 


We read of prisons in the Apocrypha [2 Macc. xiii. 21]; 
and it is apparent from the New Testament that they 
were then a common institution [Luke iii. 20; xxii. 
19; Acts v. 18; viii. 3; xii. 4; xvi. 23]. We know but 
little of prison discipline among the Hebrews, but that 
of the Romans is better understood. [See DUNGEON, 
PUNISHMENTS. ] 


PROCH’ORUS, one of the seven (so-called) deacons, 
of whom Stephen was also one [Acts vi. 5]. 


PROPH’ECY, PROPH’ETS, PROPH’ESYING. Of 
these three words the middle one, ‘' prophets,” is the 
crucial term. Prophecy (xpognreia, prophéteiu) denotes 
either the action or the act of the prophet. To pro- 
phesy (xpognredw, prophéteus) is to fulfil the function of 
% prophet. The interpretation of both words turns 
upon ‘‘prophet” (xpogirne, prophetés). The Greek word 
denotes, according to classical usage, one who speaks 
for another—distinctively, one who speaks for a god. 
The prophets attached to heathen temples wero em- 
ployed to interpret the words of the inspired oracle. 
Iho term has derived its spocial meaning from the 
Scptuagint translation of the Scriptures. Three 
terms are employed in the Hebrew to express the 
common idea. The most usual is alii, derived by 
Gesonius from a root signifying ‘‘ to bubble forth asa 
fountain,” hence ‘‘to utter and declare.” The Greek 
péw (rhed) follows a similar analogy; in the first in- 
stance, it means ‘to flow”’ (on, out, &c.), and then, in 
certain derived forms, ‘‘to uttor words,” ‘‘ to speak.” 
It is a controverted question whether the word should 
be understood in its passive or activo signification, as 
denoting a recipient of Divine communications, or a 
proclaimer of them to others. The two ideas appear 
to have met in the one common meaning of a Divino 
sprnorgens commission, in which the connection of 
the prophet towards the Divine Being from whom he 
receives the m e, and towards the creatures to 
whom he conyeys it, are mutually involved. In the 
case of false prophets, the very epithet equally denotes 
the assumption of the latter office and the absence of 
the former authorisation [Jer. xiv. 14]. The two 
other words are riéh and chézeh, equally rendered in 
tho authorised version by “seer,” as in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 29, It neni one who sees, from the visions 
through which the will of God was frequently commu- 
nicated. Havernick distinguishes the three words in 
this manner: that ndbhi denotes persons belonging to 
the prophetic order, while ré2h and chézeh denote those 
who were made the channels of prophetic revelation, 
whether belonging to the order or not. The close inter- 
dependence existing between the three cognate words, 
‘* prophecy,” ‘‘ prophets,” ‘‘ prophesyjng,” renders it 
desirable to treat them together, and thus to present 
the most important questions debated on this matter 
in one consecutive and connected view. 

1, The first ay is to examine the function of pro- 
phecy. The word includes the two ideas of interpreta- 
tion and prediction. It has been already stated that 
the Hebrew and the Greek terms agree in the common 
signification of a communication supernaturally re- 
ceived and authoritatively proclaimed. The prophot 
was therefore the channel through which God mado 
known his will, and was ‘the mouth” of God, as the 
prophet Jeremiah gree ally expresses it. It will 
therefore be seen that the question of prophecy is 
related closely to the question of inspiration, and 
involves the same questions relative to the point of 
union between the Divine and human clements. [See 
InsPIRATION.] All prophets were inspired mon, but 


all inspired men were not necessarily prophets. Of 
the writers of the Old Testament, the title 18 given to 
Moses, Samuel, and David, but is distinguished in the 
New Testamont from the higher office of apostles, the 
prominent position once held by “the goodly fellowshiy 
of the prophets” being delegated to “the glorious com- 
ny of the apostlés.” The difference is probably tobe 
‘cund here. Under the older dispensation, faith wa: 
thrown forward into the futuro, and the prominent 
and the almost engrossing theme of the Divine re- 
lation was the Christ then future; whereas, under the 
Gospel, the shadows of the Law had given place to the 
substance which fulfilled them. The Messiah having 
completed his work upon earth, a knowledge of the 
futuro was no longer necessary for a faith resting on 
realities already come. It only remained to quicken 
and establish hope, and to indicate what the Uhurch 
was to expoct before the completed triumph of her 
Master. aw the predictive element necossanly 
possessed a prominence in the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, which is absent in the writers of 
the New. Prodiction is still present, as if to attest 
the spiritual descent of the New Testament writers 
from the Old Covonant saints, and tho identity of the 
authority undor which they acted. Lut as of the 
two elements ontering into the function of prophecy— 
namely, preaching and predicting—tho latter was to 
a grout degree absent, the office of prophets became 
saborlindte to the more distinctive apostleship of tho 
New Testament. The same possible ditfurence between 
an inspired man and a prophet is involved in the 
familiar divisions of the Scriptures existing among 
tho Jews, and adopted by our Lord and his apostles. 
‘* Moses and the Prophets,” ‘‘ the Law and the Pro- 
phots,” was a mode of speaking perfectly well un- 
derstood. Yet the books of Moses, and the books 
called tho Hagiographa, have ever been held to be 
equally inspired with the prophetical books. The 
name of prophet ay oak to have boen given to Moses, 
Samuel, and David, rather by virtue of their general 
office and charactor than in avereet of the particular 
books contributed by them to the canon of Scripture. 
Ilence inspiration is the more general term, and pro- 
phocy is one special branch of it. ’ ‘ 
If prophecy denotes the messages of the Divine will 
to man, it will be co-extensive with the instruction 
conveyed, whether that instruction has reference to 
the present or to the future. It has been already said, 
that under the earlier dispensation the present was 
peculiarly dependent on the future, since the object of 
faith had not thon appeared. Yet, in a doctrinal 
system like the Christian, which draws its motives and 
sanctions not alono from present objects, but also from 
the prospect of future rewards and punishments, the two 
must over be intimately related, and are, in truth, os 
closely connected in the preaching of tho Gospel now as 
they were in the authontative revelation of the G 
in tho past. But the presont and the future supply t 
two Bee: of the prophetic function, that of agers: 
on the ono side, eit of prediction on the other. Tho 
popular habit of regarding prophecy only in the latter 
character is therefore inaccurate. The former is ite 
essential function, and the latter only its supplement. 
To denounce the ains of the day, to warn in the moment 
of national sin, to encourage to obedience, and to 
fetes under trial by means of direct messages from 
God, are ite distinctive characteristics. The twoelements 
were concurrent, but the ministerial element gave its 
own character to the other: hence we find in it the 
proper difference between the historical and prophetical 
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ks, or the historical and prophetical portions of | bearance and human sin, 


the same books. The historical consists of an inspired 
record of events; the prophetical, of inspired addresses 
on maiters of faith and practice. Inspiration is the 
common character which gives authority to the his- 
torical and to the prophetical alike. 
_ The recognition of this predominant moral purpose 
in tho prophetic function enables us to adjust its ro- 
lation towards the whole body of revelation. (1.) The 
Brvdiohnos of Scripture are not arbitrary and isolated 
eclarations, inserted without a cause, or springing 
from private human motives, like the ancient pagan 
oracles. With the Sraepanes of the prediction of 
eta relative to the death of Jeroboam's son, and the 
prediction of Elijah relative to tho death of Ahaziah, 
the objects of pegpheoy were both public and religious; 
and even in these two cases the moral purpose of the 
prophecy in rebuking the idolatry of Jeroboam and 
Ahbaziah is prominent in the narrative. There are a 
few instances in the historical books of predictions 
referring to temporal circumstances, and delivered at 
some special time of national difficulty and anxiety: 
such, for instance, is Micaiah’s prediction of the death 
of Ahab [1 Kings xxii.]; Elisha’s prediction of tho 
supply of water, and of the overthrow of the Moabites 
ge ings ili.]; the prediction of the same prophet of 
e pace poceat raising of the siege of Samaria, and 
the abundance within its walls, at the time of Ben- 
hadad’s invasion (2 Kings vii.]. Thore are a fow 
other instances of the same kind; but by far tho 
greater proportion of the Scriptural predictions have 
reference to the times and triumph of tho Messiah, and 
to that complicated scheme of providence whereby God 
prepared the elected nation for their work of keeping 
alive the expectation of his advent, and indicating the 
appointed line of his descent. The period intervening 
‘between the call of Abraham and the birth of the 
incarnate Son of God, in the fulness of time, was 
filled by the events of one continuous and unbroken 
scheme, every part of which looked forward more or 
less directly to the Christian dispensation. Thus, 
whon Abraham was called to leave his country and 
kindred, and to go out “not knowing whither he went,” 
tho moral purpose accomplished by making known the 
Divine intentions towards him, and towards his seed, 
and towards the world through his means, cannot be 
mistaken. The predictions so given were faithfully 
preserved and handed down, and constituted the 
covonant of God towards the chosen race, and the 
ivileged security of the chosen. race towards God. 
en Moses entered pps his commission to deliver 
the Hebrew race out of pt, he caine as the ayowed 
nt of “the God of Ab , the God of Isaac, and 
o God of Jacob.” When the people, after their forty 
ears’ wanderings in the wilderness, were about to enter 
into Canaan, it was of the’ highest importanco that tho 
great alternatives of their future’ history should be 
clearly set before them, and the prodicted blessing on 
obedience, and the predicted curse on disobedience, be 
80 i ised as to press them upon tho national 
conscience with the utmost vividness and solemnity. 
When in later times the clouds of judgment were 
gathering over tho temporal kingdom, 1t was 1m- 
rtant to declare that this outward national decay 
inyolved no failure of God’s promises or of God's 
gracious intentions towards the world; and, ac- 
cordingly, as the imperial fortunes declined, the voice 
of prophecy more and more clearly made known the 
offices and the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah. 
During the prolonged conflict between Divine for- 
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characteristic of this period, 
the appeal to the fulfilled predictions of the past, 
and the declaration of God's purposes in the future, 
naturally and necessarily entered into the controversy 
waged by the prophets on behalf of the Jehovah of 
their forefathers. As the time approached when 
Jerusalem should apparently follow the fortunes of 
Samaria, and bo swept away under the Babylonian 
conquest, as tho sister city had been under the Assy- 
rian, tho prediction of tho future return and final 
conversion of Israel supplied comfort to the struggling 
fuith of the Church Sag the doepening calamities of 
the day. This effect of the promises is strikingly seen 
in the language of the prophet Habakkuk [Hab. iii. 
17, 18}. Under tho New Testament, who does not feel 
the moral force of our Lord’s predictions of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and of the world, and recognise their 
bearing on his ee tender expostulations with 
Jewish unbelief ? @ predictions of the Romish 
apostacy contained in the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
and to Timothy, have been a warning lesson to the 
Christian Church from the apostles’ time to our own. 
Finally, all men will recogniso the consolation de- 
rived from the Book of the Revelation, amid the 
anxious questions and controversies of our own day. 
For here we learn that conflict both within and with- 
out the Church constitutes a part of her appointed 
discipline, and does not derogate in the least is the 
certainty of hor final triumph. Hence we can see that, 
along the wholo line of God's dealing, prophecy has had 
invariable relation to the present trials and existin 
conflicts of the Church. Its purpose has been mo 
throughout, not only in its entreaties, arguments, and 
expostulations, but moral also in its predictions, since 
they have ull sprung either from the controversies of 
tho present or the prospects of the future. We see, 
therefore, that the ordinary distinction of prophecy 
into the moral and the predictive is not accurate, since 
the predictive is as moral and as strictly directed to 
moral ends as the didactiye or interpretative portions 
of the prophetic books. 

(2.) In this natural and spontaneous outgrowth of 
prophecy, from the circumstances of its delivery, we 
seo koe completely prophocy, even in its popular sense 
of prediction, is interwoven with the very structure of 
the Scriptural books. It is like the golden thread 
interlaced in the fabric everywhere. It supplies, con- 
soquently, a new proof of the organic unity of the 
Scripture, and the action of the one intelligent Mind 
in arranging its structure and regulating its contents. 
For wo must not confine the predictive element to one 
form of expression only—that of a formally expressed 
prediction. Every promise is predictive; and where the 
promise was specific and minute—as, for instance, in 
regard to the final settlement of the Hebrew race in 
Palestine—the fulfilment of the prone was the ac- 
complishment of the prediction. ot only, therefore, 
do the prodictions of the Old Testament cover the whole 
length of human history from that time till now—as, 
for instance, the promises to Abraham and the pro- 
phetic warnings of Moses to the Jews—but during 
every period to the close of the Scriptural canon, the 
chain of prophecy was at once ever ending and ever 
beginning. The fulfilment of predictions past and the 
declaration of predictions future were ever concurrent. 
Every had alike the evidence of the one and the 
consolations of the other. It is a narrow view to 
confine the apologetic office of prophecy to our own 
timos. Each period enjoyed it more or less, and in this 
enjoyment the moral object is again prominent. The 
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Hebrews in Canaan looked back to the exodus and | human beings, is a thing 


forward to the kingdom: the Jews of the kingdom 
looked back to the accomplished promises of the past, 
and forward to the threatening warnings of the future ; 
the Jows of the Sepa Yaty turning their momories fondly 
to the home they had lost, and fixing their hopes on 
the restoration yet to be accomplished, were confirmed 
in their faith by this evidence, and argued regarding it 
just as we argue. In the accomplishment of fulfilled 
prophecy, we sce at onco the guarantee and the standard 
of the accomplishment of unfulfilled prophecy. So did 
the Church of preceding ages. To them, as to ourselves, 
the ‘“‘more sure word of prophecy” was as ‘‘a light 
shining in a dark place.” In this sories of continuall 

ending and continually beginning predictions, of whic 

each one constituted a link of a chain connected equally 
with the past and the future, we find an argument of 
irresistible cogency for the structural unity and in- 
es authority of the whole body of the revealed 

ord. 

(3.) The moral purpose of prophecy, its intimate re- 
lation towards the scheme of God's dealing towards 
raankind, and the inseparable union of its two elements 
of preaching and predicting, illustrate the consistency 
of prophecy with the moral attributes of God. It fur- 
wiles a confirmation, therefore, to the evidences of 
prophecy as a fact, and to its apologetic value amid 
the other evidences of Christianity; or rather, we 
should say, that it furnishes a clear answer to the 
objections of sceptics on these subjects. For the 
Christian needs no confirmation of the fact of pro- 
phecy beyond the historical evidences which settle on 
the one side the date of the prophetic book, and record 
on the other the details of the prophetic accomplish- 
ment. Further argument has only a controversial 
worth in meeting objections and illustrating the 
futility of their grounds, and the hasty prejudice 
with which sath ave been maintained. No argu- 
mont has therefore been proffered in this article in 
support of the Se predictions as facts; nor 
will it be worth while to occupy time either with the 
historical or the philosophical objections, Tho his- 
toricul objections will be found to be met in detail in 
the several articles on the Scriptural books, in which 
all necessary information will be found relative to 
their date and authorship. Theso being ascertained, 
the accomplishment is a matter of ordinary informa- 
tion and research. Here, also, it is sufficient to rofer 
to the articles in this publication, as, for instance, 
on Eaypr, Basyion, TYRE, &c. It is equally un- 
necessary to enter at large into the philosophical 
argument, because its whole theory is infidel, and tho 
proof of this one assertion destroys its weight with all 
wpe ppenlex in a personal and moral Governor of the 
world. 

The philosophical denial of the possibility of pro- 
phecy must either rest on the denial of Paige 
of a God, or of the possibility of his communicating 
with mankind. For if a God exists, and he is absolute 
and infinite, omniscience must be one of his attributes : 
none will call this into question, A boing limited and 
ignorant would not 1 the conditions involved in 
the word ‘‘ God,” and the ideas we attach toit. To call 
into question his acquaintance with all events, future 
as woll as present, would be to deny his infinite and 
perfect knowledge. To call into question the possibility 
of his communicating some portions of the facts 
embraced in his own knowledge to his creatures, would 
be to call into question his infinite power; for to use 
human language as the vehicle of communication with 


plesaly possible in itself. 
There is in it no element of what is called a logical 
contradiction: the thing is naturally possible, since it 
is done every day by ourselves, and constitutes our 
only mode of communicating with each other. To 
argue that it is not possible with God, is not only 
to deny his infinitd power, but it is to reduce his 
power below our human standard. In short, the whole 
objection forms a part of thé yet wider argument 
already treated in these pages (see MrracLes}—the 
argument against the supernatural. If the only power 
in nature be the unintelligent power of invariable 
natural law, and this law be alike constant and equable 
in its operation, there can, of course, be nothing 
supernatural. Then neither miracles nor prophecy 
can possibly exist ;. but simply and solely because, in 
this case, a personal God cannot exiet. — 

Hence arises the fallacy of the writer in “‘ Essays and 
Reviows,"" who complains that he is not allowed to 
treat the Bible as any other book ; that is, in his sense 
of the words, to determine that it isa human book, and 
nothing but a human book, and to treat it accordingly. 
Tho question involved in the controversy is this ve 
point, whether the Bible is not a Divine book as wel 
as a human book, and does not consequently exhibit 
the attributes of God as well as the attributes of man. 
To deny it, under the ambiguous phrase of treating 
the Bible like any other book, is simply to substitute 
assertion in the room of proof. If it be simply oa 
human book, then the mention of Cyrus by Isaiah 
would prove that Isaiah could not have lived till the 
time of Cyrus; but if it be a Divine book as well, then 
it could have been written, as we assert, 150 years 
beforehand, because God is as exactly acquainted with 
the future as he is with the past. In other words, the 
contents of the book are consonant with its professed 
character, and, according to the established canons 
of criticism, only constitute a proof of its authenticity 
and credibility. 

(4.) The moral character of prophecy, in both its 
branches, throws light upon the structure of its pre- 
dictive Porane, and on the manner in which we may 
reasonably expect to be able to interpret them. For 
the objects of prediction aro essentially different from 
the objects of history, and its structure is, therefore, 
essontially different also. To an historical narrative, 
distinctness of statement and accuracy of detail up to 
the standard aimed at in the history are essential, since 
its very purpose is to supply a knowledge of the 
and if this knowledge be not supplied, it ceases to be a 
history. But the object of prophecy is not to supply 
data to the intellect, but motives to the heart. Its 
purpose is to strengthen faith and to stimulate hope. 

or this purpose, the outlines of events only are 
necessary, not their details. It is enough to have the 
assurance of deliverance, safety, and happiness, without 
knowing all their particulars beforehand. Not only so, 
but the exact statement of the particulars would 
trate the very object in view, which is not simply faith 
in deliverance, but faith in a deliverance wrought by 
God, and the trusting dependence of the heart upon 
him while the deliverance is still future. But if the 
exact time of the great events included in the ran 
of unfulfilled prophecy were known beforehand, . the 
knowl would alike enco religious carelesa- 
ness and paralyse religious effort. Similarly, if all 
their exact order, their preciso mutual relation, their 
detailed circumstances, and the icular instruments 
and agencies concerned in their accomplishment, 
were accurately declared beforehand, human energy 
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and watchfulness would be deprived of their motives, 
and the freedom of action involved in moral agency 
and a state of probation would be destroyed. ‘The 
traveller, weary with the fatigues of his Journoy, is 
greatly encou | by seeing in the distance the home 
where rest aud loving friends await him. But he dues 
not need to be able to eee the faces that will smile upon 
him. If he did, he would suppose home to be already 
at hand, and would relax the vigorous effort of one 
who hopes for home in the secure repose of one who has 
already attained it. 
gene detall would pensions be inconsistent with 
© moral purposes o} ictive prophecy. It is 
enough that the outlines Seal be Re rauanerts given, 
as to leave no difficulty in recognising them, and no 
ambiguity to cloud the objects of desire. More than 
this would be fatal to its purposes, On this scheme, 
therefore, prophecy is formed, with certain outlines of 
events so clearly and forcibly declared, that no earnest 
and unprejudiced student can mistake them—as, for 
instance, the second porsonal coming of Christ, and the 
events associated with it and following upon it. But 
the exact details of time, order, and circumstance are 
intentionally absent, and no means are supplied of 
filling up the omission. All speculative schemes that 
peat to construct the map of the future, with the 
tailed precision belonging to the history of the past, 
must be regarded with the most extreme caution and 
distrust. 

2. But from the function of prophecy we pass on to 
consider the office. The word ‘ prophet” denotes in 
general a specific order of men. At least, this is the case 
in regard to the later periods of Jewish history. The 
office consisted of an extraordinary influence of the 
Holy Ghost, and of an outward call: in short, it 
comprised the two conditions of a Divine call and a 
secondary or instrumental authorisation, comprised in 
the Christian ministry of our own times. In tho earlier 
epochs it is probable that the first condition alone 
existed, and t no special order, with a distinctive 
education and professional training, had at that time 
been instituted. The superiority of the Divino call 
over the human education, as being the very essence 
of prophecy, stands on the same footing as does the 
superiority of the ministerial or preaching element 
over the predictive. Intimations of the existence 
of the prophetic office reach back to the antediluvian 
days. Thus Enoch was a prophet (Jude 14]; and 
although the title is not specifically given to Noah, it 
ig substantially included in the epithet, ‘‘a proachor 
of righteousness’ [2 Peter ii. 5]. To this company 
belonged holy Abraham (Gen. xx. 7]. The descrip- 
tion of Christ given by Moses involves the same claim: 
‘“* A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you 
... like unto me” (Deut. xviii. 15]; and the name 
applied to Moses in Deut. xxxiv. 10, ‘‘ There arose not a 

rophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
ew face to face.” Under the Law, the formal superin- 
tendence of religion and the education of the people in 
religious knowledge were ontrusted to une -Hpeeits but 
the prophetic office is repeatedly recognised, mombers 
of the priestly order pans probably raised up by 
ial inspiration of to discharge its duties 
[Deut. xiii. 1; xviii. 22]. During the darker days of 
religious declension succeeding the decease of Joshua, 
the instances of Deborah and of the prophet men- 
tioned in Judg. vi. 8, teach us that the men and the 
office still existed, although, perhaps, less largely 
and less prominently than in happier times. Samuocl 
‘was i to be a ‘‘prophet of the Lord.” He 
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appears to have been the instrument of resuscitating 
the office, and providing, in the establishment of 
schools of the prophots, fur its perpetuation in a dis- 
tinct order of men specially set apart and educated for 
the purpose. These schools are deacribed as collegiate 
establishments, in which selected students were trained 
in the knowledge of the Law and other kindrod studies 
appropriate to their future office, under the superin- 
tendence of the presiding prophet. Thus Saul is 
represented as finding ‘‘the company of the prophets 
prophesying, and Sumuel standing as appointed over 
them’”’ [1 Sam. xix. 20]. Ram 1 Sum. xix. 19], 
Bethel (2 Kings ii. 3), and Gilgal [2 Kings iv. <8. are 
mentioned as places whero colleges were established 

and it is intimated in 2 Kings vi. 1 that other estab- 
lishmeuts existed, of which no specific mention is made, 
They appear to have included a common building for 
residence, and a corporate society. They flourished 
down to the time of the captivity, and provided a large 
supply of men for the prophetic office [seo 1 Kings 
Xvi. 4; xxii.6; 2 Kings ii. 15). In the Apocrypha, 
they are spoken of as obsolete. Under the new 
dispensation, the office exists by special call, without 
the. preparatory institution. Christ himself was and 
still 1s the great Prophet of his Church, since he is the 
Eternal Word through whom have been made all the 
enunciations of God with man. The title is repeatedly 
given to our Lord (Luke xiii. 33; xxiv. 19], In 
the apostolic teaching, the prophet appears as a distinct 
order in the Christian Church, but secondary to that of 
the apostles. In enumerating the degrees existing in 
the membership of the one body, St. Paul specifies 
‘first apostles, secondly propbets;” and writing to 
the Ephesians, he maintains alike the same distinction 
and the same order: ‘It is now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit” [Eph. ii. 20; 


ul. 5). 

But a just idea of the true state of the case will not 
be formed unless we bear in mind the exceptions to 
the ordinary rule. Thus David was a prophet (Acts 
ii. 30], and yet did not belong to the prophetical order. 
Nor is it easier to conceive a stronger contrast than 
existed between the contemplative course of life of one 
educated in the schools of the prophets, and the life of 
strange viciseitude and active adventure lived during 
his earlier career by ‘‘the man after God’s own hea:t. 
The prophet Amos is another exception to the ordinary 
rule, He was taken, by a special call, from among the 
‘*herdmen of Tekoa,” and defended himself before 
Abaziah on this plea of a peculiar and irresistible com- 
mission: ‘‘I was no piophet, neither was I a prophet’s 
son; but I was an herdman, and a gatherer of sycomore 
fruit” [Amos vii. 14]. It is more remarkable that 
there were prophets who were themselves irreligious 
men, devoid of that spiritual ha:mony with the Divino 
will which all the analogy of God's dealings leads us to 
expect in his chosen messengers. Aremarkable instance 
of this is found in the prophet Balaam, who evidently 
was accustomed to prostitute his prophetic gift into a 
means of temporal era sinking his bigh commission in 
the character of a hireling open to the highest bidder. 
The old prophet in Bethel mentioned in 1 Kings xii. 1s 
another instance. A further and remarkable instance 
of God's deviation from his ordinary modes of working 
is exhibited in the case of Caiaphas, who, unconscious 
of the true meaning of his own words, foretold the 
atoning death of Christ: ‘This spake he not of himself. 
but being high priest that year, ho prophesied thut 
Jesus ehould die for that nation,” &o, (John xi. 
51). These exceptions prove that the Divine commis- 
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sion and inspiration is the one essential attribute of the 
prophet, aid that membership in the prophetic order 
was but a secondary condition. On a wide view of 
tho whole subject, the existence of the rule and of the 
exception is wonderfully accordant with the experienced 
method of the Divine dealings. The rule was there, 
for God is a God of order, and is accustomed to work 
through appropriate instruments; the exception was 
there, to prove that God is not tied down to any set of 
instruments, but, in the sovereignty of his own will, 
can work how, and when, and where he pleases. 

3. The mode of prophecy comes next to be con- 
sidered—that is, the method in which the spirit of 
prophecy acted eon the minds of the prophets, and 
their mental and bodily condition when under its 
influence, There is not much to bo stated positively 
upon this subject. Perhaps it borders too closely on 
the profound questions relative to the point and mode 
of contact between the actuating Spirit of God and the 
receptive spirit in man, to admit of our obtaining, in 
the present condition of our knowledge, very precise 
information. It is quite possible that the prophets 
themselves may have been unconscious of the precise 
mode of communication; and the recorded experience 
of St. Paul in 2 Cor. xii., relative to his vision when he 
‘was caught up into the third heaven, renders it pro- 
bable. For the apostle states himself unable to define 
his own condition meanwhile: ‘‘ Whether in the body 
or out of the body, I cannot tell.” That is, whether 
the inward spirit alone was elevated amid the sights 
and sounds of this higher state, while the body 
remained below, or whether body and soul together 
were caught up into the heavenly sphere, was a ques- 
tion which his consciousness did not enable him to 
determine. In any case, the Divine communication 
is «0 much more a matter of interesting speculation 
than of practical importance, that exact statements in 
regard to it can scarcely be expected. The fact is vital, 
babs pS Deda of the manner comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Three modes are, however, specified, admitting, it 
may be, of minor variations, but expressive of the 
great distinctive differences, They occur in Numb. 
xii. 6—8, ‘If there be a prophet among you, I the 
Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, 
and will speak unto him in a dream. My servant 
Moses is not ao, who is faithful in all mine house. 
With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even appa- 
rently, and not in dark speechos.” Here are gosethed 
(1) the revelation to the prophet when in his ordinary 
state of mind and body; (2) the vision given not only 
in a state of wakefulness, but also in the state of trance, 
as in the case of Balaam, who describes himself as the 
man ‘‘which saw the vision of the Almighty, falling 
into a trance, but having his eyes open” (Numb. xxiv. 
4.] Thus also it was with St. Peter when he "' fell into 
a trance, and saw heayen opened” [Acta x. 11]. (3) 
Dreams, as in the case of Daniel, although this prophet 
had knowledge both of dreams and visions [Dan. 
vii. 1.) In this way God communicated with Joseph 
relative to tho flight into Egypt, and the subsequent 
return after the death of Herod But we have no 
means of knowing the prenite features of the dream, 
or the circumstances which marked its supernatural 
character in contrast with the ordinary phenomena of 
our We cannot, therefore, mark out with 
any accuracy the phenomenal differonces between 
visions and dreams, beyond tho fact that tho one 
occurred during the waking hours, and the other 
during sleep. For in both cases it is probable that 


symbolical acts and objects, represented vividly to the 
mind, constituted, in a great degree, the common means 
sic is comperipal distinguish the first from 
t is comparatively easy to distinguish the 
the two latter modes in this very particular. In this 
case the Spirit acted by immediate and direct com- 
munication, as a man may talk face to face with a 
friend. Such a special distinction was peculiarly 
appropriate to the rank and office of the great prophet 
of the old dispensation, the mediator of the covenant 
of works. ae eens of an exact and sharply 
defined law could scarcely be made in any other mode, 
where tho immediate authority of the Divine author 
needed to be retained, unclouded by the instrumentality 
of his human agent. We can scarcely speak of the 
prophetic inspiration of our Lord in the same con- 
nection. In him, the actual indwelling Godhead, with 
all its treasures of wisdom and knowledge, cannot be 
distinguished from the co-operating influences of the 
Spirit given him without measure; since all the three 
Persons meet in eh of a same taht 
Deity. But the gift e a es appears to have 
beck the same Find as that Te Moeee, as befitted the 
better covenant of which they were the ministers. 
With them, as indeed with Moses himself, preaching, 
not prediction, constituted the predominant function 
of their office. When, as im the caso of St. John, the 
unveiling of the future became the pu of the 
book, vision is again employed, with what may be 
called an elaborate cea and a recognised m of 
representation. It should ever be borne in mind that 
the apostle wrote what was actually presented to his 
eyes, and that his language is a literal description of 
e symbols seen. It is not, therefore, figurative. 
The symbolism was in the objects and scenes pre- 
sented, not in the lan which described them. 
The words are literal, and here, as elsewhere, are to be 
understood in their hteral and grammatical force; for 
the violation of this rule destroys all certainty, and 
reduces the entire body of Scriptural interpretation to 
a confused mass of arbitrary opinion. It is a disputed 
question how far this transaction of the recorded 
events in bolical visions is applicable to the 
Pears of the Old Testament, espocially those of 
ah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, &c. Many actions were 
done by these prophets under the immediate com- 
mand of God, in sears to which it is disputed whether 
they took place in the sphere of real life or in the 
of the vision only. Such, for instance, is the act of 
Isaiah in going in to the prophetess, and the birth of 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz: such is the act of Jeremiah, 
in hiding the linen girdle, and sending bonds and 
okes to the kings of the Gentiles: such is the act of 
Ezekiel, in lying three hundred and ninety days upon 
hie side, and eating defiled bread; such the death of 
his wife by a stroke, and his forbearing to make 
lamentation. Some writers pegs the whole of this 
class of transactions to have taken place in vision, and 
to have had no objective reality in actual life. ey 
are, however, obliged to acknowledge that, in some 
cases, the transaction was real, and not in vision. 
Hence there arises the strongest reason for reversing 
the rule laid down by ono of tho aoblest and moet 
pagal pAb a this ie of exposition. Pro- 
fessor Fairbairn, in his work on pro: ’ 
that these transactions should wiiraye betaecoanted 
visionary, unless some immediate reason can be found 
for proving them to have been real. Tho reverse rule 
is far more consistent with the general principles of 
Scriptural interpretation. The recorded transaction 
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should be held to be 1eal, unless there is some strong 
reason, from tho nature of the act and the character of 
the context, to conclude it to have taken place in 
vision alone. In the case of the Apocalypse, no such 
a can fairly arise, since it bears upon ite front 

character of a vision to one who “ was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day” [Rev. i. 10). 

4. The principles of interpretation applicable to 
prophecy have been tho subject of great discussion. 
the importance of the y iar is evidenced by the fact 
that distinct schools of prophetical belief have grown 
up on the basis of the distinct principles of interpreta- 
tion. The whole question is too large for discussion in 
the present article, and belongs to the general subject 
of hermeneutics. For it will scarcely be questioned 
that the canons of interpretation adapted to the pro- 
phetical portions of Scripture should be prec'sely the 
same, mutatis mutandis, as are applied to its other 
portions. Many interesting questions arise as to what 
these should be, and many popular mieapprehensions 
exist to provent the adoption of clear ee consistent 
principles. We refer, for instance, to the habit of 
contrasting the literal and the figurative meanings of 
Scripture, whereas the contrast should really be be- 
tween the literal and what is inacourately called the 
spiritual meaning of Scripture. The literal meanin 
is BEY, the plain sense of the words as gathe 
from their grammatical force and connection: the so- 

called spiritual meaning is a sense different from and 

lying below the grammatical sense, and to be dis- 
covered rather by an interpretative intuition than by 
the application of the familiar laws of human language. 
Care must be taken not to confound this spiritual senso 
with the double fulfilment of prophecy, which is again 
a totally different thing, and consists of a twofold ac- 
complishment of the prediction, where each of the two 
accomplishments is equally accordant with the plain 
and literal meaning of the words, whereas the spiritual 
puts a new and recondite meaning upon words and 

. There is a manifest contrariety between 
the literal and the spiritual meaning; but there is 
no contrariety whatever between the literal and the 
figurative; for the figurative is simply a more vivid 
and graphic mode of expressing the literal. But these 
eonions, deeply important as they are, exceed alike 

@ objects and the limits of this article. We only 
remark, therefore, that the adoption of different canons 
of interpretation practically produces so many different 

iptures as there are canons. The various views of 
Divine truth floating even within the limits of Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, and much more numerous and 
diverse beyond those limits, can never be expected to 
merge in a consentient system, till the primary canons 
of Scriptural interpretation have received greater at- 
tention than at present, and the existing confusion has 
been succeeded by the adoption of some definite and 
consistent principles. 

At the time of tho Reformation, attention was con- 
centrated too exclusively on the questions debated 
between the Protestant Churches and the Church of 
Rome to admit of the subject of prophecy, fulfilled or 
unfulfilled, receiving much attention. The Deistical 
controversies of the seventeenth century, however, called 
attention to fulfilled prophecy, and the proofs of its 
accomplishment soon assumed a prominent position in 
Ohristian apologetics. The study of this branch natu- 
rally awakened interest in the study of its other branch 
—the unfulfilled predictions of the Scriptures. At first 
the habit was adopted of interpreting the language of 
the Old Testament prophets spiritually—that is, of 
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referring the promises universally to the spiritual 
Israel, and denying their applicability to Israel after 
the flesh. But as attention was more fully directed to 
the subject, a new school of opinion sprang up. Its 
advocates argued that, since what is now ed pro- 
phecy was once unfulfilled, the fact of the accomplish- 
ment being in the past or in the future could i no 
difference in the c ter of the language used, and 
therefore in the principles of its interpretation. And 
this the more because the fulfilled and the unfulfilled 
portions are found in intimate juxtaposition with each 
other, and, in fact, so closely interwoven, that separa- 
tion between them is impossible. They further pleaded 
that fulfilled prophocy had been ‘eerily accomplished. 
The threatenings pronounced against Nineveh and 
Babylon, against Tyre and Egypt, had all come true, 
not of typical cities and countries, but of the literal 
ones. The same thing was true of God’s chosen people. 
The threatenings, not of Moses alone, but of the later 
propels, had all been fulfilled in the captivity, the 

ret return, the su uent destruction of Jerusalem, 
the final disp ersion of the race, and its miraculous pre- 
servation and indestructible characteristics even to the 
are Bey! The language of fulfilled | prophecy was 
iteral, and therefore they have argued, and aPpe 
rently without the possibility of clear refutation, that 
the language of unfulfilled prophecy must be literal 
likewise, since it would be absurd, in interpreting one 
and the same book, to apply the threatenings to a 
literal Israel exclusively, and the promises to a spiri- 
tual Israel exclusively. This view, however, has not 
escaped attack from able and eloquent opponents. The 
present Bishop of Carlisle elaborately argued against 
1t in his Bampton lectures for 1854. The system has 
found a yet more vigorous and learned opponent in 
Professor Fairbairn, who has succeeded in finding a 
philosophical basis for the earlier echeme of interpreta- 
tion, very plausible, though nevertheless, we believe, 
unsound, He admits that the canons of interpretation 
adopted in regard to fulfilled prophecy should equall 
be applied to unfulfilled; but he denies that fulfill 
prophecy has been literally accomplished. Here lies 
the weak Deine of his argument, for the apparent 
failures adduced by him are only gained by setting 
tho literal and the figurative meanings in antagonism. 
In each case the figure must first be resolved into its 

lain sense before the accomplishment can be tested. 

hen this is done, and the rhetorical amplitude of the 

figure resolved into vividness of sense, the fulfilnient 
will be found to have taken place in accordance with 
the letter. At all events, it is undeniable that the 
predictions have reference to actual, not typical names, 
and haye had their counterpart in the realities of 
hi 


Thus it is in regard to the long line of the Messianic 
prophecies from Moses to Malachi. The number of 
particulars contained in these predictions is so great, 
that about one hundred and twenty details relative to 
the person, office, and life of our Saviour have been 
enumerated. ape details bear ee ee of face? 

nt design in the progressive and orderly me 0 
their seaelatioal Theva not scattered hap-hazard, 
here and there, in the Word, but have been dually 
accumulated nearness axe Spots more specific = 
details as the scheme of revealed prophecy was more an 
more developed. These particulars are acknowledged 
to have been literally accomplished, that is, with the 
caution already expressed, of secirine figures into 
their meaning. They have been fulfilled, not in some 
vague impersonation of human nature, not in @ 
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dreamy ideal of progress, not in an abstract and 
subjectivo development of truth, but in an actual 
person with an actual history amid the current events 


Menrcy-szaT.] The principal idea in the term is re- 
conciliation; and the Hebrew equivalent not only 
embraces this, but is invariably used of reconciliation 


of an actual world. The samo is true of the predictions | secured by atonement. The mercy-seat or propitiatory 


rolative to the fortunes of the Gentile nations. A real 


where the reconciliation was offered, could only be 


Babylon, a real Nineveh, a real Tyre, a real Egypt, a | approached with blood (Lev. xvi. 15, 16]. Hence the 


real Edom, have answered, in tho records of history, to 
the corresponding names of the prophetic books, and 
have exhibited alike in their past fortunes and present 
condition a corresponding fulfilmont of its predictions. 
The facts collected with admirable industry, and 
described with great vividness, by Dr. Keith, in his 
well-known work, remain irrefragable; and if such a 
literal accomplishment of literal prophecies could be 
conceived to be, after all, imaginary, their existence 
would be nothing short of miraculous. Although, 
therefore, we may be unable, as yet, to prove tho 
literal accomplishment of every predicted detail relative 
to the Gentile nations, the general outlines of such a 
literal fulfilment are beyond dispute. They may not 
solve all the questions, but they afford a solid plat- 
form of evidence in favour of {Ke literal interpreta- 
tion, which no general arguments can shake, since the 
denial of it lands us immediatoly in much greater 
and more perplexing difficulties than are involved in 
ita acceptance. 

We may therefore expect that the fulfilments of the 
future will follow the same standard as the fulfilments 
of tho past. The element of uncertainty only arises 
when we endeavour to determ:ne the minute par- 
ticulars of these predictions, and to present them in a 
perfect futuro. The task requires such a careful and 
exhaustive comparison of Scripture with Scripture, and 
involves such nice questions, that it probably will 
never be satisfactorily accomplished. The reat facta 
of the future are clear; but thoir mutual ordor and re- 
lation, the exact details of place, time, and person, 
means and instrumonts of their accomplishment, are as 
yet unknown to us. The passing from the sphere of 

ulfilled into the sphere of unfulfilled prophecy, is like 
Stopping from the full midday into the Fa twilight, 
where things are still seen, but scen dimly and vaguely. 
The opinion has already been expressed in this Sas 
that we were never intended to read predictions of the 
future with the same exact particularity of detail with 
which we read the history of tho past. Such a know- 
ledge would be destructive to the moral p of 
prophecy, alike in the discipline it provides for faith 
and in the stimulus it gives to hope. We therefore 
believe the comparative uncertainty of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, and the vagueness of its details, in contrast 
with tho past, to intentional on the part of ita 
Divine author. God has given us information suf- 
ficient for faith and hope, and has provided such means 
.of interpreting his Word os to render, not fulfilled, 
but unfulfilled prophecy ‘‘a light shining in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
our hearts.” But He has revealed nothing to satisfy 
mere curiosity. He would keep the Christian standing, 
as it were, reverently before his throne, and patiently 
waiting till, in the completion of the inspired cycle of 
events, God becomes his own intorpreter. 


PROPI'TIATION. Two words of a cognate form are 


thus translated in the authorised version: 1. iNaernproy ! 


(hilastérion) (Rom. iii, 25]; 2. iaopdg (hilasmos) (1 John 
n. 2), The former of them is also found in the original 
in Heb. ix. 5, and is there rendered ‘‘ mercy-seat.” It 
is also used by the LXX. as the rendering of the 
Hebrew for * morcy-seat” (Exod, xxy, 17, &c.]. [See 


the | made for the case of those who, not being 


jection, and 


word came to be used not only of the mercy-seat itself, 
but also of the sacrifice through the blood of which the 
mercy-seut was approached, as a propitiatory offering. 
It is in this sense that Christ, as the mediator between 


God and man, and the atonement for the world’s sin, 
is called ‘the propitiation”” in Rom. iii. 25 and 1 John 
th OF 


PROS'ELYTE, from the Greek word xpootj\vrog, “one 
who has arrived,” used in the LXX. for ‘‘ stranger” 
(1 Chron, xxii. 2], and in the New Testament for a reli- 

ious convert to Judaism. In Isa. lvi. 3, we seem to 
ave avery clear description of a religious proselyte 
in the words ‘the son of the stranger that hath 
joined himself to the Lord” [comp. ver. 6]. In Neh. 
x. 28, we find mention made of all those “that had 
separated themselves from the peoplo of the lands unto 
the law of God.” In Esth. viil. 17, we read, ‘‘ many of 
the poople of the land became Jews ;” and conversely, 
in Ezek. xiv. 7, is the case of a proselyte returning to 
heathen practices—‘‘ The stranger that sojourneth n 
Israel, which separateth himself from me.” Thus, then, 
before and after tho Babylonian ie gated wo hare 
distinct evidence of the existence of converts to the 
Jewish religion. The caso of the Shechemites (Gen. 
Xxxiv.] is of too oxceptional a character to be much 
insisted upon. Neither at that time had the religious 
system of the chosen poople received its full develop- 
ment, though they were under the covenant of circum- 
cision; but in tho Law of Moses ample provision is 
i rn Israel- 

ites, were willing to conform to the usages 
among whom they dwelt. Such provisions may natu- 
rally have been necessitated by the fact that a ‘‘ mixed 
multitude” went up with the Israelites out of Egypt 
[Exod. xii. 38]. Certain it is that repeated references 
are made to '‘the stranger” in the Law of Moses, as 
regards his religious position and practice. Thus, the 
stranger is required to bo circumcised, and to observe 
the Sabbath, the great festivals of the Passover, of 
weeks, of tabernacles, and the fast on the day of atone- 
ment [Exod. xii. 19, 48; xx. 10; Ley. xvi. 29; Deut. 
xvi. 11, 14). He is prohibited from marriage with 
one near of kin, from cating blood, from worshipping 
Molech, from blasphemy [Lev. xvii. 10; xviii. 26; xx. 
2; xxiv. 16]. He is under the protection of the civil 
law, has the benefit of the cities of refuge, is allowed 
privileges in conjunction with the poor, tho futherless, 
the widow, and tho Levite [Leyv. xix. 10; xxiii. 22; 
Numb. xxxy. 15; Deut. x. 18; xiv. 29; xxiv. 17, 
19]. Theso privileges may have been granted to the 
stranger, in respect of his state being generally con- 
sidered one of servitude (Deut. xxix. 11]. Such was 
the civil and religious Chee of ‘the stranger,” as 
defined in the Law of Moses. It was even anticipated 
that a stranger might rise from the state of sub- 
me rich enough to buy an Israelite 


of those 


(Lev. xxv. 47]. 


_ After the occupation of Canaan the stranger is dis- 
tinctly recognised as having a part in the i 
which were precuneed from Mount Gerizm, and in 
the curses which were pronounced from Mount Ebal 
(Josh. viii. 33]. The Kenites, the Gibeonites, perhaps 
also the Cherethites and Pelethites, are instances of 
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stranger races admitted into fellowship with the stock 
of Israel, while individual cases may be found in those 
of Dog the Edomite {1 Sam. xxi. 7], Uriah the Hittite 
(2 Sam. xi. 3), Araunah the Jebusite (2 Sam. xxiv. 18 
—23), Zelek tho Ammonite [2 Sam. xxiii. 37], Ithmah 
the Moabite (1 Chron. xi. 46], and Ebed-melech 
a xxxvill. 7]. Rabbinical authorities consider also 

aaman the Syrian to have been a proselyte of the 
gate [2 Kings v. 15—18], 

In the time of Solomon a census was mado of “all 
the strangers that were in the land of Isracl.” The 
number was found to amount to 153,600 persons, 
They were employed by Solomon as “ bearors of bur- 
dens,” and ‘‘hewers in the mountain” for the con- 
struction of the Temple, 3,600 among thom being ap- 

ted as ‘‘overseera to set the poople a work.” 
Thus they wero still re ed as on the whole a sub- 
ect race [2 Chron. ii. 17, 18; comp. 1 Chron. xxii. 2]. 

‘owards the period of the captivity of the two tribes, 
Jeremiah is instructed by the Lord to lift up his voice 
in behalf of the stranger, os of one that was liable to 
oppression [Jer. vii.6]; while after the return from tho 
captivity, Malachi, the last of the prophets, declares 
the word of the Lord to the same effect (Mal. iii. 5]. 
But prophecy also foretells the time when the strangers 
£ unto you as born in the country among the 
children of Israel” 2 ae xlvii. 22]; when ‘the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall bo exalted above 
the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it” (Isa. ii. 2). 

It does not appear from the Old Testament that there 
was on the part of the Israelites any great desire for 

ing proselytes. Heber the Kenite seems to have 
held a somewhat doubtful position between the Israel- 
ites and the Canaanites. The Gibeonites obtained 
Rai position (such as it was) by craftiness. In a lator 
period, however, of the history, we find very distinct 
evidence of the spirit of proselytising, a spirit which 
may have been called forth y a strong reaction 
ae the Hellenising attempts of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Thus, Hyrcanus (about B.C. 455) having con- 
quered the Idumeans, would only allow them to 
retain possession of their country on condition of their 
being circumcised, and complying with tho Jewish 
laws (Joseph., ‘‘ Antiq.,” xiti. 9, 1}. A similar re- 

uisition was made by Aristobulus with regard to the 
tursans Saw 11, 3]. To these instances may be 
added the decisive testimony of our Lord himself, at 
least with regard to the most influential and popes 
purty in his time (Matt, xxiii. 15]. Tacitus, Horace, 
and Juyenal bear witness to the same spirit existing 
at Rome. Josephus testifies to the number of female 
ptoselytes, ially at Damascus; and Poppeea, the 
wife of Nero, herself a proselyte, had influence enough 
with the Emperor to procure a favourable reception 
for the petition which the Jews preferred against 
qeTippe and Festus, with regard to the building of 
the Temple, and to obtain from him an edict for carry- 
ay on © work women ‘* Antiq.,” xx. 8, 11). 

e eager zeal of the proselyte often outruns the 
Practice of those who have converted him, and those 
who embraced the Jewish religion from a corrupt 
motive (e.g., excmption from military service, or for 
the sake of marrying an heiress idcesphes ‘ Antiq., 
Xiv. 10, 13; xvi. 7, 6)) “a at easily deserve the 
stern reproof of our Lord. ut there were in his 
time, and in that of the apostles, those who became 
proselytes from pure motives. Such were, doubtless, 
the centurion mentioned in Luke vii. 2—9, and 
Greeks (John xii. 20]. Moreover, there in the class 
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repeatedly mentioned in the Acts as joining in worship 
at the synagogues, and who are styled the ‘‘ devout” 
(ceBsperor) and ‘ honourable” (eboxipurec), women as 
well as men (Acts xiii. 43, 50; xvii. 4, 17). Individuals 
mentioned by name are Cornelius [Acts x.], Lydia 
[Acts xvi. 14], and Justus [Acts xviil. 7 { With 
regard to these, sometimes their attachment to Judaism 
was too strong to let go its hold (Acts xiii. 50]; but, 
for the most part, they seem to have been favourably 
disposed to receive tho doctrine, and to adopt the 
practices of Christianity. The distinction between 
the proselytes of the gate and the proselytes of right- 
eousness belongs to the Rabbinical writers. C) 
proselytes of the gate were so called either from their 
dwelling within the gates of the city [Exod. xx. 10], 
or from their being admitted to no more than the 
outer court of the Temple. They were not bound to 
be circumcised, or to conform to tho Mosaic cere- 
monial, except in those greater matters, which are 
said to have eee previously sanctioned by the seven 
Noachian precepts. The proselytes of the gate were 
required to abstain from idolatry, blasphemy, blood- 
shed, uncleanness, the eating of blood, and to admit 
tho general principle of obedience to the Law. More- 
over, they were not: to work on the Sabbath, or to eat 
leayen during the Paschal season, or animals that 
were torn or had died of themselves; they were 
exempt from the yearly pee of the half-shekel, 
and from redeeming the first-born; they might par- 
take of the harvest in the year of jubilee, and they 
enjoyed the protection of the law in civil matters. 

e proselytes of righteousness were bound to all 
the doctrines and practices received by the born Israel- 
ite. Male proselytes were admitted into the covenant 
by circumcision, baptism, and an offering—female 
proselytes by the last two alone. Tho offering was a 
young ox, or two turtledoves, or two young pigeons. 
The custom of baptising Jewish prcesaies efore the 
establishment of the Christian Church has been very 
strongly disputed. But we are able to say that, what- 
ever the previous custom, John the Baptist received 
from God his commission to baptise with water [John 
i. 33], a fact to which our Lord’s question seems to 
point [Matt. xxi. 25]. Such passages as Ezek. xxxvi. 
25 and Zech. xiii. 1 would at once occur to the 
mind of any devout Jew who came to be baptised at 
the hands of John. After the institution of the 
Christian sacrament of baptism by our Lord, all, 
whether Jews, proselytes, or heathens, were required 
to be baptised as the condition of their entering the 
Christian Church [Acts, passim]. 


PROVERB. Among us this word denotes a com- 
mon saying, expressive of some sentiment, often 
figurative, and generally terse and pointed. In the 
Scriptures it not only means a trite maxim of this 
sort, but a parable or similitude, a byword and an 
aphorism [Deut. xxviii. 37; 1 Sam. x. 12; xxiv. 13; 
Jahn xvi. 29]. In addition to separate proverbs scat- 
tered over the pages of Scripture, there is an entire 
book which bears this name, and is the subject of the 


next article. 


PROV'ERBS, Boox or. In the Hebrew Bible this 
comes after the Book of Psalms and before that of 
Job. It is reckoned with the poetical books, and is 
divided into thirty-one chapters. With the exception 
of a few titles or headings, it is altogether didactic in 
form or in spirit. As the headings to which we have 


the} referred are important, we indicate them at 


once :—Chap. i. 1—6 begins with the words, ‘‘ The 
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proverbs of Solomon the son of David, kin 
and on to describe the object of 
which it is an exordium; 


x. 1, ‘The proverbs , first, proves nothing but a change of plan: 
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of Israel,” | self, or under his direction. The difference of the form 
e book, to | of the proverbs in these sections, as compared with the 


it must 


of Solomon ;”” chap. xxv. 1, «These are the proverbs of | be owned, however, that there are sundry repetitions 


Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah 
copied out”—an expression which shows that the book 
aid not receive its present form before the reign of 
Hezekiah ; chap. xxx. 1, ‘‘ The words of Agur 
of Jakeh, even the prophecy: the man 
Ithiel, even unto Ithiel an 
introduced to persons otherwise unknown; chap. xxx1. 
1— The words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his 
mother taught him ;” chia prophecy seems to end with 
ver. 9, and is followed by a poem, the verses of which 
begin with the successive letters of the Ilebrew alpha- 
bet. [See Pozrry.] Besides the division thus indi- 
cated, it has been proposed to re chap. xxii. 17 as 
commencing a section, in which case we shall have 
seven sections in all—five of them denoted by the 
special titles, and two by the form of the composition. 
1. In this section Wisdom is constantly personified, 
and is not merely the subject of discourse, but is 
actually iNtrodiioel as a speaker. The whole may be 
regarded as the address of a father to his son. 2. Thi 

section is a miscellaneous collection of moral and reli- 
gious sentiments, with no personation either of speaker 
or hearer. 3. Here the speaker addresses his auditors, 
chief of whom is his ‘‘son,” as in the first section. 4. 
The character of this section is mixed; only sometimes 
does the speaker directly address his ‘‘son.” 5, This 
is in part a record of porsonal experience, and in part 
suggestions and counsels: it is avowedly spoken by 
Agur to Ithiel and Ucal. 6. A summary of principles 
commended to King Lemuel by his mother. 7. This 
concluding section 1s wholly descriptive of female ex- 
oellence, exhibiting the best pattern of a good wife. 
Some of the foregoing sections might be much more 
fully analysed, especially the first, which, in its lite- 
rary structure, mainly consists of sem ous parallel- 
isms. (See Portry.] The second and fourth sections 
are chiefly made up of proverbs in single verses; while 
in the third a complete proverb usually occupies two 


the son 


verses. In the fifth the composition is irregular ; 
the sixth resembles the first; and the seventh is some- 
what peculiar. 


With regard to the authorship of the book, it is 
proregen Re bear in mind the divisions of which it con- 
sists. These divisions have been minutely examined 
by critics, who have, of course, differed in their con- 
clusions. Section 1 is generally accepted as the work 
of one writer, and as produced in or near the time of 
Solomon, though some think it not so ancient. There 
is, however, nothing whatever, either in the language 
or the sentiments, inconsistent with the long-esta- 
bliahed opinion of its Solomonic authorship, the objec- 
tions to which are all feeble and far-fetched. C) 
second part of the book (chaps. x. 1—xzxii. 16], the 
third [xxii. 17—xxiv. 34], and the fourth [xxy. 1— 
xxix. 27], may be fairly viewed as successively added 
collections of proverbs, of which Solomon was the re- 
cay and probably the real author. We learn from 

Kings iv. 32 that Solomon spoke 3,000 proverbs; 
and it is to understand that these words of wisdom 
would, as far as possible, be carefully treasured up, 
even though Solomon did not himself put them all in 
their actual present form. It is quite certain, in any 
case, that we have not the whole of them. Of those 
which we have, we are indebted to the pious veal of 
Hezekiah for an important portion. The second and 
third sections may haye been written by Solomon him- 


spake unto | This remark also Sean to the fourth 
Ucal”—where we are | which we must ad 


ee a 


which cannot easily be explained, if we suppose Sol- 
mon actually compiled them. In other 1 6 these 
proverbs are every way worthy of inspired wisdom, 
such as that with which David's son was endoved. 

st respecting 
that it is avowedly a later com- 
pilation. . 

The last three sections in the two concluding chapters 
are peculiar in several respects. We know nothing of 
Agur and the persons mentioned with him; and we 
may suppose that the wise sayings of chap. xxx. were 
added to those of Solomon, as worthy of a place in the 
sacred canon. The same is true of section 6 (chap. 
xxxi, 1—9], which contains the words of Lemuel, or 
rather the words addressed to him by his mother. 
Who he was and where he reigned we know not. It 
has, however, been thought that the name is a sym- 
bolical one, referring to Solomon. This is only a sup- 

mre and or ee be ne paEh nor Swe rarerend 
me have said that massa (‘‘ prophecy”’) is a proper 
name, and that Lemuel was king of Massa, somewhere 
in Arabia. The present Hebrew text will not bear 
such a translation, if we pay any regard to the accents, 
It so happens that Massa occurs as a proper name 
in the list of Ishmael’s descendants (Gen. xxv. 14; 
1 Chron. i. 30]; and hence the endeavour to make ita 
proper name in Prov. xxx. 1; xxxi.1. The obvious 
reply is, that the same word repeatedly occurs as 8 
description of certain inspired utterances, in which 
case it is usually translated ‘‘ burden” (Isa. xiii. 1; 
xv. 1; xvil.1; xix.1; xxi.1; Jer. xxiii. 33; Ezek. xii. 
10; Zech. ix. 1; Mal. i. 1, and elsewhere}. ‘‘ Burden” 
is the literal translation of the word, as denoting the 
theme taken up by the inspired writer or speaker; 
and we see no reason whatever for departing from it 
in the of Proverbs where we find it. In the 
Septuagint ca are not only frequent renderings 
which differ widely from those in our translation, 
but important displacements. Thus, chap. xxx. 1—l4 
follows xxiv. 22 in the Greek; chaps. xxx. 15—xxxi. 9 
follow xxiv. 34; and chap. xxxi. 10—31 follows xxix.; 
and between chaps. xxiv. 2 and xxx. 1 there are three 
or four proverbs not in the Hebrew ut all, and which 
may be thus translated :— 
**A son who keepa the word shall escape destruction ; 

But be who receives it, receives him. 

Let motning iniee be spoken by the tongue to a king, 

And let nothing false go forth from his tongue ; 

A king’s tongue is a sword, and not one of flesh, 

And whoever shall be given up to it shall be broken ; 

For if his anger should be provoked, it consumes men with 

their nerves, 

And devours the bones of men, and burns them like a flame, 

So that they are not eatable by the young of eagies.”” 


These supernumerary proverbs do not appear in any 
other of the ancient versions, and it is im ible to 
say where they originally came from.® Neither can 
we say who is the author of the last twenty-two verses 
of chap. xxxi., descriptive of the good wife. Whoever 
was the writer, it is universally admitted to be one of 
the most beautiful portions of the book, and, aa wo 
said before, is an alphabotical acrostic in the Hebrew. 

From all the foregoing facts it almost seems to 

* The firat line of the piece is, however, now reed in the Latin 


Vi {Prov. xxix. 27), where it is not found in ancient copies, as 
Lr diophins cbacerear io le cousineer sian 5 
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follow, a8 a necessary consequence, that the Book of 
Proverbs, like that of Psalms, is by more authors than 
one, and that it was not all written even in the time 
of Solomon. There is nothing in the book which for- 
bids such a conclusion, because the opening words of 
chap. i. can = be fairly urged as applicable of 
necessity to the first nine chapters. The heading to 
chap, xxv. is still more emphatic in the Greek than in 
the Hebrew, and must be held to represent the tra- 
ditional opinions of the Jews at the timo the translation 
was made :—‘‘ These are tho miscellaneous instructions 
of Solomon, which the friends of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, transcribed.” Tho word which we render 
“miscellaneous” (<dd:;pe.".t, adiakritoi) may convey the 
idea of uncertainty a: well of disarrangement, or even 
that of obscurity. 
There is considc ble obscurity in certain pass 

of this book; s*v". this, in part, accounts for the dif- 
feronces of the ancient versions and the discussions of 
modern critics. The old versions vary from each other 
as well as from the Hebrew, not u uently. The 
Groek, already spoken of, differs most from the He- 
brew; but it is followed in some of its peculiarities by 
the Syrinc and the Latin, and that in cases where there 
is no obscurity in the Hebrew. We are therefore led 
to suppo-> that some of the ancient copies exhibited 
considor.ble diversity of reading. Moreover, it must 
be observed that the allusions to this book in the New 
Testament are sometimes to Greek variations from our 
Hebrew. The reader may profitably compare the pas- 
sages in tho following list :— 


Prov, i. 16: Rom. iii. 15. ' Prov, xvii. 27: James i. 19, 


vw iii, 3; 2 Cor, ni. 3. x» =%X.9: 1 Johni. 8. 
» Wi.d: Rom, xii.17;2Cor, | ,, xx. 20: Matt. xv. 4. 
viii, 22. xy Xx. 22; Rom. xii. 17. 


xxii. 8: 2 Cor, ix. 7. 

xxiii. 30: Eph v. 18. 

xxiv. 12: Matt. xvi. 27; 
Rom. ii.6; 1 Cor. iii. 8; 
2 Tim. 1v. 14; Rev. ii. 
23; xx. 12, 13. 


» iti. 7: Rom. xi.25; xii. 16. As 
» iii. 11,12: Hob. aii.5,6;| ,, 
Rev. iii. 19. a 
» iii, 34: James iv. 6; 
1 Peter v. 5. 
» iv, 28: Heb. xii. 13, 


» X. 12; James v. 20; y» xxiv, 21: 1 Peter ii. 17. 
1 Peter iv. 8. » xxv. 21, Rom, xii. 

» xi. 31: 1 Peter iv. 8. 20. 

nw Xiii. 7: 2 Cor. vi. 10. »» xxvi. 11: 2 Peter ii. 

» XviL 13: Rom. xii. 17; 22. 


1 Theas. v.15; 1 Peter! ,, 
iii, 9. 


Thus it a there are about thirty-five places in 
the New Testament which may be regarded as either 
direct quotations from Proverbs or direct allusions to 
that book. But while these texts show that the evan- 
gelical writers followed the Septuagint very much, 
they aleo show that in the New Testament a prominent 
position is assigned to the Book of Proverbs, We are 
not aware that any one has questioned the canonical 
authority of this beak: (Dr. F. H. Rousch, ‘ Lehr- 
buch;” Bleek, ‘‘ Einleitung in das A.T.;” Stahelin, 
“Specielle Einleit. in die Kanon. Biich.;” Jahn, 
“Introductio in Libb, Sacros ;” Moses Stuart, on 
Proverbs; the Dictionarios of Winer, Herzog, and 
Zeller; and came other works, treat of this important 
portion of Holy Scripture. ] , > 

It would be an interesting and instructive occupa- 
tion to consider this book in its relation to other books 
more or less resembling it in form. There aro, as has 
already been remarked, sundry proverbs scattered over 


xxx. 4: John iii. 13; Eph. 
iv. 9, 10. 


the other of Scripture; besides which there 
is the whole Book of Ecclesiastes—a book which has 
not merely a general resemblance to this, but many 


special analogies of sentiments and sentences. The 
114—Vot. II. 
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common English Bibles with marginal references alone 
supply, in Messtaaianten allusions to over fifty passages 
in the Proverbs. In the Old Testament Apocrypha we 
have two whole books drawn up in imitation of the 
Proverbs, The first of these is called ‘‘The Wisdom 
of Solomon,” and consists of nineteen chapters. The 
second is ‘‘The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,” 
or Ecclesiasticus, comprising fifty chapters, with intro- 
ductions ard a concluding prayer. In both these books 
there are many admirable things, with some that are 
objectionable; but they both belong to a date much 
later than the Proverbs. There are, in Greek, works, 
or parts of works, which assume an aphoristic form; 
but it is to the East that we must look for the chief 
examples of this kind of literature, which may be met 
with in Chinese, Persian, Arabic, &c. That the Book 
of Proverbs is superior to all other known collections, 
is a fact, and what we must expect, Sir William Jones 
says—‘‘The moralists of the East have, in general, 
chosen to deliver their precepts in short sententious 
maxims, or to illustrate them by sprightly com- 
parisons, or to inculcate them in the very ancient form 
of agreeable apologues. There are, indeed, both in 
Arabic and Persian, philosophical tracts or ethics, 
written with sound ratiocination and elegant per- 
spicuity; but in every part of the Eastern world, 
from Pekin to Damascus, the popular teachers of 
moral wisdom have immemoriably been ts; and 
there would be no end of enumerating their works 
moa still extant in the five principal languages 
0: ms 


PROV’INCE, a subordinate district of a kingdom or 
an empire. Ahasuorus roigned over 127 provinces 
[Esth. 1.1]. In some cases, what were provinces at 
one time were kingdoms at another [Ezra vi. 2; Dan. 
ili. 1; viii. 2]. Provinces were generally administered 
by viceroys, satraps, or proconsuls. 


PSALMS, Book or. The Psalms are in the 
Hebrew called Téhillim, ‘‘ Songs of praise,” and at 
tho end of Ps. Ixxii. Téphilldth, usually rendered 
‘prayers ;" but as this same title is found in Hab. 
iii. 1, it is probable that it had also the signification of 
‘‘hymn.” Other names which occur in the inscriptions 
are Shir, Mizmor, Michtam, Maschil, and Shiggaion, 
which are explained in alphabetical order in this work. 
Fifty-five, written expressly for the Temple service, 
are addressed to the ‘‘chief musician,” or “ precentor,” 
and occasionally even the name is mentioned of Jedu- 
thun, or Ethan, one of David’s three famous minstrels. 
As, however, the Hebrew preposition rendered in our 
translation “to” or ‘‘for” more probably signifies “by,” 
many consider that the meaning rather is, that they 
were set to music by the precentor. We find further 
Psalms said to be ‘to teach,” as Ps. 1x.—that is, to be 
learnt by heart by the people; ‘‘to bring to remem- 
brance,” as Ps. xxxviil., Ixx.—but as the Hebrew 
verb is closely connected with the word which signi- 
fies ‘‘ incense,” it may mean either that the Psalm 
was to be sung while the incense was offered, or, like 
the incense, 1t was to remind the Almighty of his 
people; and lastly, Ps. c. is ‘‘ for praise.” 

As regards the Psalms generally, there is no doubt 
that they formed the service Book of the Jewish 
Church, and from it were received by tho early Chris- 
tians with the greatest love and affection. St. James 
enjoins their use (James y. 13], and St. Paul also to 
the churches at ee [Eph. v. 19], and Colosse 
fee iii. 16]. In the primitive liturgies they form a 

rge part of each service, where we find them some- 
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times recited by the whole con tion; but more 


sereenely the people were divided into two choirs, | posed 


and sung them alternately; or the first half of each 
verse was chanted bya single voice, while the whole 
congregation joined in the remainder. In the English 
Church it is divided into sixty portions, to be read 
through morning and evening in the course of each 
month. In foreign Protestant communities the Psalms 
are usually printed and bound up with the New Testa- 
ment; sat everywhere, put into metre, they are used 
as h to be sung in Divine service. , 

Nor have we far to seek for the reason of this 
marked preference. In all ages the heart of man is 
the same, and in the Psalms we have the converse of 
the heart with God. Nowhere else can the heart find 
what so exactly gives utterance to its wants, its 
aspirations after union with God, its fears and fore- 
bodings, its confidence and trust in its Maker. When 
it is stirred within by danger or affliction, whenever 
deep feelings struggle there, and an awakening con- 
science moves its deepest recosses, or spiritual joy fills 
it with heavenly transport, it finds in the P the 
words which best reveal to iteelf the meaning of its 
own emotions, and best enable it to utter them before 
the throne of grace. As long as man's heart shall feel 
the need of converse and communion with God, so 
long will the Psalms be prized and venerated by the 
spiritually-minded. 

Iiumanly speaking, it is wonderful that this should 
be so. For these Psalms all had their origin in eventa 
in the lives of the saints of old, or in the history of the 
Jewish nation. But these events so fall into the back- 
ground, that the words, when used by us, seem to ex- 

ress only our own feelings. Thus Ps. li., composed 
: David in penitence for the sins of murder and 
ultery, coul hes fitly be used by Bishop Blomficld 
every night in his private devotions: and this is the 
character of the whole Bible, that it is a book for 
every man, and for all time. Other books have their 
use and perish ; they grow antiquated ; their thoughts 
suit no longer the altered state of feeling and know- 
ledge: but not so God’s book. In all languages, 
under all circumstances, throughout all generations, 
it comes home still fresh, powerful, and convincing 
to the conscience, with the evident mark upon it of its 
Divine origin. And thus in the Psalms. The ovents 
which gave rise to them add often a new interest to 
the words employed, but never render them unfit for 
our use. When in Ps. xviii. David thrice calls God 
his ‘‘ Rock,” we eee the full force of it in his mouth 
as we think of him finding a refuge from his enemies 
in the rocks of Maon [1 Sam. xxiii. 25]; but dearer 
to us is the thought of our Rock, Christ. So the war- 
like symbolism of his Psalms, so natural in one whose 
life was spent in arms, yet fitly suits us, who aro re- 
quired to put on the whole armour of God to fight 
against spiritual enemies [Epp vi. 11]. Even Pa 
exxxvil., in which the local eoluuring is stronger than 
in any other, yet well describes the state of those 
who are strangers and pilgrims seeking a botter 
country. And so of all. @ providence of God so 
overruled the pens of the writers, that these Jewish 
songs, wnitten to celebrate national victories, or in 
times of danger, or having their origin in the struggles, 
the distresses, tho deliverances of individuals, yet 
form the best manual of daily devotion, and the fittest 
language for the communing of the soul with God, 
If this be not inspiration, we may well ask what 
could inspiration do more ? 

Thus much then of the Psalms generally ; and next 
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as to the origin of the Psalms. That which is sup- 
to be the oldest of them, Ps. xc., is ascribed 
to Moses. Now it isa much debated question, what 
degree of mrreeee we ought to give to tho super- 
scriptions of the Psalms? Added generally by the 
collectors they have no claim to inspiration, but 
they represent, in most cases, either what was well 
known respecting the writers, or a sufficiently trust- 
worthy current tradition. We feel bound, therefore, 
to attach considerable importance to them ; while, 
nevertheless, we are prepared to find mistakes. Still 
we warn our readers that the subjective criticism— 
that is to say, the consideration of the circumstances 
supposed to be alluded to in a Psalm, the style in 
which it is written, the words used, and the like—by 
which these mistakes must bo proved, is always most 
untrustworthy. An acute commentator bring 
reasons which appear convincing, for referring a 
Psalm to the time of Jehoshaphat or Ahaz—until wo 
read some other commentator, who has equally con- 
vincing reasons for referring it to the Assyrian inva- 
sion, the Babylonian captivity, or the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. We attach, then, great weight 
to the headings, and can see in this Ps. xc. nothing to 
invalidate the tradition recorded there, that Moses 
was its author. We have Psalms elsewhere by him 
[Bxod. xv.; Deut. xxxii.]. Wo see him at the end 
of his career, with his own days prolonged, indeed, 
beyond the measure of human life, but only to see 
all others fall around him. In theo forty years’ wan- 
dering in the wilderness all but two of those who 
came from Egypt have died, reaching but to their 
threescore and ten years, or, at most, fourscore. He 
contrasts then God’s eternity with man’s frailness, 
the brevity of life with the great work man has to 
' perform, and saeek therefore that God would satisfy 
| man eauly with his mercy, and himself establish man’s 
| work. 


But with David the Psalter really sprang into 


existence. Lyrical poetry had not ceased among the 
| Jews in the interval. But David’s reign was one of 
those great periods in a nation’s history, when events 
all combine in bringing its heroes and men of ability 
, to the front; and to him and his contemporaries we 
| owe the Book of Psalms. 
| The secondary cause of its formation was probably 
| not so much David’s own poetical genius, as his intro- 
, duction of these songs of praise into the Temple eer- 
vico. But for this his psalms might have perished. 
We read that for the solemn service of God ho as- 
sembled a choir of no less than 288 singers and players 
upon instruments, over whom he set highly 
gifted men, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (or Ethan), 
whose business it was to instruct the rest in ‘‘ the 
songs of Jehovah” (1 Chron. xxv. 7}. By these not 
only were the Psalms preserved, but t additions 
made to them, especially by Asaph, who, in 2 Chron. 
xxix, 30, is put almost on a level with David. Twelve 
Psalms are ascribed to him [Ps. 1., lxxiiii—lxxsiii.], 
one to Homan [Ps. lxxxviii.], and one to Ethan [Ps. 
Ixxxix.]. As Heman and Ethan (which is only another 
way of spelling Jeduthun) are there called ites, 
but in their genealogy Kohathites, it has been objected 
that they cannot be the same. But it is still more im- 
probable that two sets of authors should bave had the 
same names and the same mental powers. The sug- 
ation, therefore, that their father had married an 
Relvonel oe the house of Zerah, may be accepted as a 
reasonable explanation of the difficulty. eir suC- 
ceseors in office composed many other psalms for the 
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Temple service, called in the superscriptions 
by (not for) the sons of Korah.” 

With David tho great outburst of Hebrew poetry 
was over, and only.two psalms are ascribed to Solomon 
[Ps. xxi. and cxxvii.]. The latter is by many critics 
considered to belong to the building, not of the first, 
but of the second Temple, and to bear Solomon’s name 
only as a mark of honour, the real writer being Nehe- 
miah, With more reason Ps. i, is assigned to him, a 
fitting introduction to a collection of his father’s psalms, 
and written in that didactic style which suited his 
ine But under the external and oppressive splon- 

jour of his reign, began a rapid decay both of religion 
and of the nation; and it was not till the personal piety 


of Hezekiah, and the struggle for existence against . 


Sennacherib, once again stirred the hearts of the ople, 
that psalmody revived. The hymn written by the king 
himself (Isa. xxxviii.] was constantly used in the ser- 
vices of the primitive Church; whtle in the Book of 
Psalms those inscribed ‘‘ by the sons of Korah” be- 
long to his reign, and signalise his restoration of tho 
Temple service to its original grandeur: moreover, in 
the Septuagint, Ps. Ixxvi., Ixxx. aro oxpressly said 
to relate to ** the Assyrian ;”" and many modern critics 
suppose that Ps, xlii., xliii., Ixxxiv. were written by 
some priest or Levite carried into captivity in one of 
Sennacherib's invasions. 

After Hezekiah’s reign several psalms were written 
from time to time, but the third and last grand period 
was the return from Babylon. Nor was Jodah's har 
lent at Babylon, for several of tho more mournfu 

Ims wore composed there, as, for instance, ‘‘ tho 

ayer of the Afflicted”’~[Ps. cii.]; but it was its 
return from exile that awakencd its last and most 
Joyous utterances. 

Then were composed most, if not all, of ‘‘ the songs 
of degrees," or ‘‘ gongs of the goings up,” which most 
of the older commentators understood of the journey 
homewards from ‘Babylon. They are fifteen in num- 
ber. all of the most touching pathos, full of faith and 
gratitude to God, and love to Jerusalom. Subsequently 
they were used by the Jews when travelling up to the 
yearly festivals, being sung in chorus as they wended 
on their way to the city. As, howover, Ps, cxxvii. evi- 
dently refers to the building of the Temple, it is pro- 
bable that some only—as for instance, Pas. cxx., exxiil., 
exxiy., cxxvi.—were the songs of the returning oxiles, 
while the rest were composed at Jerusalem, to en- 
oe and cheer the workmen as they ‘‘ went up” 
to build the walls. et 

Finally, many of the later psalms are ascribed in 
the Septuagint to the prophets Haggai and Zechariah ; 
and it is noticeable how toward the close joy and 
thanksgiving prevail over sorrow. God has restored 
Israel to their land; and though dangers surround 
them, and-their glory is past, yet have they that bright 
and cheerful faith in God which is Sertoties segh ate 
os pci ce of Solomon’s reign. ong the later 
psalms we thus find the ‘‘ Great Hallel” ire: CXXXV.], 
sung upon all the der solemnities, and ao called be- 
cause it begins and ends with ‘‘ Hallelujah ” (praise ye 
the Lord) ; the ‘ tian Hallel” (Ps. cxiii—cxviii.], 
sung at the three feasts, and by our Lord after the 
Paschal Sipper (Matt. xxvi. 30]; and finally, the last 
five pealms, which probably were composed by Nehe- 
miah, and sung in solemn procession by the whole 
people, to the sweet music of ‘cymbals, teries, 
end ,”” at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. x1i. 27]. ; 

As regards the manner of their arrangement, 


we find 


‘Pealms | them divided into five books, for which reason they 


were anciently called a second Pentateuch. These 
books consist of I’s. i.—xli., xlii—lxxii., Lexiii— 
Ixxxix., xc,—cvi., cvii.—cl., and the end of each is 
marked by a doxology. The firat book consista chiefly 
of psalms of David, the second begins with psalms by 
the sons of Korah, followed by several more written 
by David, and one by Solomon The third begins with 
the psalms of Asaph, to which are added a second 
collection by the sons of Korah. The fourth book is 
general, beginning with the ‘‘ Prayer of Moses;” while 
the fifth contains the ‘‘Songs of Degrees,” and the 
‘* Hallelujah” psalms. That these books, except the 
two last, are founded upon distinct collections, is proved 
by the oc :asional occurrence of the same psalm twice : 
' compare, for instance, Ps. xiv. and liii.; part of Ps. xl. 
with Ps, lxx.; and Ps. lvii., 1x., with cviu. 
' Probably, therefore, such psalms of David as had 
| been in use in the Temple service were collected into 
a volume after his death; while tho second and third 
, books were arranged afterwards. As regards the third 
book, this is made almost certain by tho words of 
2 Chron. xxix. 30; and as the psalms of Korah belong 
al’oto Hezekiah’s reign, we conclude that Bock I. 
[nee collected at the same tiinc, the divis.on being 
marked by the words, ‘‘ The prayers of David the son 
of Jesse are ended.” 

But we must not conclude from this, that because 
the books follow in chronological order, therefore in- 
dividual psalms do. On the contrary, great changes 
were evidently made in the arrangement to suit the 
convenience of the Temple service. Psalms fit to sing 
together were brought together, Thus Asaph’s psalm 

Us 1.) is inserted before David's [Ps. li.], because 

th speak of the superiority of the sacritice of the 
heart to those of the Mosaic ntual. This is the more 
important to remember, because it is possible for a 

Im to be in the later books, and yet be David’s, 
Pat cx. is undoubtedly his: while the mere fact of 
being in the carlior books is a presumption, but 
nothing more, that the psalm was of the same date as 
the mass of the collection. It is possible, therefore, 
that some of the ‘‘Songs of Degrees” which bear 
David's name may really be his, and not his descen- 
dant’s, Zerubbabel. Adapted to be sung in ‘‘ the 
goings up,” they may have been transferred from the 
earlier books into that series. 

Much importance has of late also been attached to 
the fact that the two names of God, Jehovah and 
Elohim, are distributed ree pannenaly in the Psalter. 
In the first book Jehovah (Lord) occurs 272 times, and 
Elohim (God) but 15. The next two books use chiefly 
the name Elohim; in the two last it is found only 
once, whereas Jehovah occurs 339 times. Absurd 
theories havo been built upon this circumstance, but 
they are overturned by two facts: the first, that the 
varying use of Jehovah or Elohim ep eae not upon 
the author, but upon the book where the psalm occurs 
—David's psalms in Book I. freely use the name Jeho- 
yah, in Book II. the name Elohim. The second, that 
in Ps. xiy., in Book J., the writer used Elohim and 
Jehovah alternately ; in the same psalm, as Ps. liii., in 
Book II., the name of Elohim is everywhere substi- 
tuted for Jehovah. The solution therefore is, that the 
collectors of Books II. and III. already felt that vene- 
ration for the name Jehovah, which su sequently mado 
' the Jews unwilling to let it ever pass their lips. In 
the synagogues to this day it is never pronounced, but 
Adonai A in its place. The more joyous faith of the 
exiles, upon their return, made them delight in the 
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name of the Deity peculiar to the nation; but with the 
depressing trials which followed, the dread of rashly 
pronouncing the great name returned. 

Ouv point only of importance remains—namely, the 
application of the Psalms to Chiist. That many pas- 
sages have a most direct reference to him, and were 
in no respect true of David, no thoughtful reader can 
deny; but many moro have a primary reference to 
David, and from him look onward to our Lord. [See 
Messiai.] But this is the very strength of the 
argument from prophecy, that throughout the man 
books of Scripture, written through so vast a lengt 
of time, by so many authors, and under such varying 
circumstances, there is a perpetual serics of persons, 
acts, types, predictions, and the like, which all look 
beyond tate immediate reference, and all look the same 
way, and fit exactly to the lifo, offtves, and work of our 
Saviour. The argument is in no respect weakened by 
showing that some one or many of this vast series of 
words and actions may primarily refer to some one 
else ; to refute it, sceptics must bring forward facts and 
doctrines which point the other way. In the Psalms 
we first have many passages which directly refer to 
our Lord’s betrayul, his sufferings, the circumstances 
of his crucifixion, his resurrection and aasconsion ; but 
besides this, two of his ottices especially are sot forth to 
us—namely, those of King and Prophot. Both these 
offices David held, but in both Der was the type of 
Christ. To Christ, then, we may boldly apply words 
which in a lower sense were truo also of David, and 
find spiritual sustenance for our souls in contemplating 
the mysteries of redemption abundantly set forth to 
the eye of faith, where the cold gaze of reason can find 
only historical events, or allusions to the circumstances 
of Davie life. 

PSAL‘TERY, a musical instrument respecting the 
actual form of which yarious opinions have been enter- 
tained. There seems no doubt, however, that it was a 
stringed instrument, and that the number of strings was 
somotimes ten. Joscphus describes it as a kind of lyre 
or harp having twelve strings, and played on with the 
fingers {‘‘ Antiq.,” vii. 12]. Jerome compares it with the 
Greek letter A inverted [2 Sam. vi.5; 1 Chron. xvi. 5; 
Ps. xxxiii. 2; exliv. 9]. Sometimes, as in Isa. y. 12; 
xiv. 11, the Hebrew word (nébhel or nébhel) is rendered 
‘‘ viol.” In Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15, the word transla’ 
‘‘psaltory” ia pésanterin, which is supposed to be a 
variation of the Greek term psalterion, an instrument of 
which we read in Theophrastus, Plutarch, Athen:eus, 
and some other writers. Athenzous says that according 
to Apollodorus the psaltery was the same as the mag i- 
dis, but a moro modern name [‘ Deipnos.,” bk. xiv., 
chap. ix.]; and elsewhere he speaks of the psaltery as 
having been *‘ filled with strings” by Alazandet Cythe- 
rius, who made an offering of his instrument to the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus [‘‘ Deipnos.,” bk. iv., chap. 
xxviii. ]. 

PTOLEMAT'S, a city of Galilee upon the coast of 
the Mediterranean, and to the north of Mount Curmel 
[Acts xxi. 7]. It was formerly called Accho, but re- 
ceived this name before the Christian cra. There ap- 

ra to have beon a Christian church here from the 

ginning; because in the text above cited St. Luke 
speuks of saluting the brethren thore, and of remaining 
with them one day. (See Accno.] 


PU’A, another form of Pauvan [Numb. xxvi. 23]. 


PU’AH, splendid. 
who feared 4 


1, One of the Hebrew midwives, 


od, and saved the Israelite infants, con-| others. From the fact 
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a ite ST a a SRR eR ee 
trary to the command of Pharaoh; and whose families 
God, in consequence, blessed [Exod. i. 15—21]. 2 
The same as Phuvah, son of Issachar [1 Caron. vu. 1). 


PUBASTUM [Ezek. xxx. 17 (margin)]. [See 
PI-BESETH. } 


PUB'LICAN, a eollector of taxes under the Roman 
government. ‘The publicans were responsible to the 
supreme authority for a certain amount, and themselves 
received all they took inaddition. Hence the public 
revenues of districts were let in much the same way as 
tolls are let in this country. This practice prevailed 
among the Greeks and Romans, and is still followed in 
some parts of the world. A town or district is assessed 
at a certain sum, and the one who farms the taxes un- 
dertakes to levy that amount. To do this he must 
employ subordinates, and it is not to be wondered at 
that extortion and peculation were often carried on to 
a large extent. In Judea, in our Lord’s time, the people 
were compelled to )uy tribute to a foreign power, 8 
Gentile and idolatrous race ; and this was very grievous, 
Therefore those Jows who lent themselves to the Romans 
as agents for collecting this tribute, were in especially 
evil odour; and this is why in the New Testament the 
publicans are so often alluded to in opprobrious teims, 
or in connection with persons of immoral life [Matt. v. 
46, 47; ix. 10, 11; x1.19; xviii. 17; xxi. 31, 32, &.]}, 
The general name of publican (Greek, telonés) was 
applied not only to the chief contractor 7 Zacchieus, 
Luke xix. 2), but to the recoivers and collectors [Luke 
y. 27; xv.1; xviii. 10). Full accounts of this class of 
poreons and of their prectices must be sought in works 
on Greek and Roman antiquities, such as those of Robin- 
son, Smith, Bockh, &c. [See also Lexicons of New 
Testament by Schleusner, Wahl, and Robinson.} 


PUB'LIUS, apparently a Roman entrusted with the 
government of Malta [Acts xxviii. 7]. Dean Alford 
says: ‘‘Tho chief or firat mon of the Meliteans was 
sree an official title; the more so, as Publius can 

ardly have borne the app ellation from his estates, dur- 


ing his father’s lifetime. _Two inscriptions have been 


| found in Malta, at Citta Vecchia, which seem to estab- 


lish this view. If so (and his Roman name farther 
confirms it), Publius was legaw of the praetor of Sicily, 
to whose yee Malta belonged” [‘‘ New Test. for 
English Readers,” on Acts xxviii. 7]. This Publius 
ontertained St. Paul and his shipwrecked friends for 
three days. The father of Publius, who was at the time 
dangerously ill, was miraculously healed; an event 
which was tollowed by others of like character. Tho 
inscriptions referred to above are, one in Latin and ono 
in Greek; the same title is preserved in both: MEL. 
PRIMVS, and MPQTOE MEAITAIQN (jn dlos Melitaion); 
and in one of them is applied to a Roman knight who 
is thought to have been the governor. If this be sv, 
the use of the word prdtos (** chief” or “ first”) by St. 
Luke, when speaking of Publius, is an example of tho 
minute accuracy with which he so often eelects his 
terms. Tho Greek inscription is included in the ‘Syn- 
tagma Inscriptionum,” of Reinesius (Lipeise, 1682, 
p. 357), and is there spoken of as un recent discovery. 
Of Publius we have no certain knowledge beyond that 
supplied by the evangelical writer. Tho traditions 
which speak of him are unworthy of credit ; however, 
they make him a bishop and a martyr. 


PU'DENS, bashful; a Chnstian at Rome, whose 
salutation St. Paul sent to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 2t), 
along with those of Eubulus, Linus, Claudia, and 

that Martial ond Tacitus have 
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connected the names of Pudens and Claudia together, 
it has been inferred that this was the same Pudens, 
and that Claudia was his wife. The occurronce of the 
name of Linus between thein las led to the suppo- 
sition that he was their son. The Rowish writers 


have woven a tissue of legends out of these names ; | 


thus Lindanus says, Pudens was St. Peter’s beloved 
host, and the apostle gave him a tablet bearing 
effigy of the Lord Jesus Christ, not painted in colours, 
but tesselated in mosaic work, part of which is even 
now to be seen in the church of St. Praxedes, the 
daughter of the same Pudens. Another of his daughters 
issuid to have been Pudentiana, and they are supposed 
to have lived, the one till a.p. 160, and the other till 
4.D. 167, although Pudens himself is said to have died 
in .D. 90. The originator of the opinion that the Pudens 
of St. Paul was married to Claudia seems to have been 
Franc. de Monceaux, in a book published by him in 
1614. Baronius represents Pudens as converted by St. 
Peter, married to Priscilla, and the father of Novatus 
and Timothy, as well as of the two daughters already 
mentioned [see his ‘‘ Annales, ” under the years 44 and 
164 a.D. ; soe aleo the article CLAUDIA in this work). 


_ PUHITES, ao family which resided at Kirjath- 
Jearin (1 Chron. ii. 53). Nothing is known of them. 
They are called ‘* Puthitcs”’ in the Hebrew text. 
PUL, a word of obscuro origin. 1. A king of 
Tia, who appears to have been the predecessor 
of Tiglath-pileser, about 77i—759 B.c. [2 Kings xv. 
19). He is the first Assyrian monarch whose name 
appears in the Bible after the primitive period. Le 
invaded Israel in the reign of Menahem, who pur- 
chased peace by the gift of a thousand talents of silver. 
Tho name of Pul has not been certainly identified in 
Assyrian monuments, but occurs in the historical frag- 
ments cited by Eusebius. 2. A country or people men- 
tioned between Tarshish and Lud [Isa. Ixvi. 19]. It 
has been thought that an African nation must bo 
meunt. Bochart supposed the island of Philss on the 
Niue was intended, and that Pul or Phils signitied the 
same a3 Elephantine, which was not far distant. Other 
conjectures haye been offered, the most plausible of 
which is that Pul is erroneously written for Put. 
[See Pur.]} 


PUNISHMENTS. Some account of the punish- 
ments enjoined by the Jewish code has been introduced 
ina previous article, [See Laws or Moses.] Nota 
few of the penalties in question may bo regarded as 
having their foundation in what is called tho law of 
nature, but othera must be viewed as positive and 
original Mosaic institutions. Administrative justice 
has been described as that which requires of a con- 
Victed transgressor either restitution or retribution; 
and we find that the punishments ordained by the 
Hebrew law include both these. Retribution was 
ordained in the case of a criminal offence, and involved 

rsonal punishment proportioned to the offence. 

titution was enjoined in tho case of civil injurics, 
and was likewise proportioned to tho extent of tho 
jojury. The machinery required and pereinies for 
the execution of justice was simple and direct. In a 
few cases the parties wronged had the remedy in their 
own hands, but in the majority of instances a regular 
process had to be instituted before regularly-consti- 
tuted authorities. In all cases the nature and extent 
of the penalty was stated in the Law with the utmost 
precision. ‘There was, therefore, no room left for arbi- 
trary retaliation, and what may bo called lawless 


justice. It is admitted that some of the punishments | 


the | 
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lof the Law wore more severe than would be counte- 
nanced by modern legislation under Gospel influences, 
, although the number of capital crimes was very much 
; less. But it cannot be denicd that the principles upon 
' which the Mosnic enactments are based, are those which 
he at tho foundation of all civil government worthy of 
ithe name. The samo principles have consequently 
been adopted in the codes of recent ages. It has been 
argued, with considerable learning and ingenuity, that 
the laws of Moses haye had immense influence upon 
nearly all subsequont legislation [‘‘ The Influence of 
the Mosaic Code upon Subsequent Legislation,” by J. 
1. Marsden, 1862). In considering the Jewish law, we 
must bear in mind the system of things under which it 
wus made binding; that many of its obligations are 
now repealed, and consequently the penalties annexed; 
that, even where the enactments are still in force as to 
duty, a change of circumstances may justify or neces- 
sitgte a change of punishment for transgression; and 
that, in some cases, both the enactment and the penalty 
continue in force. Nor must we overlook the fact, that 
religious or spiritual offercss—such as idolatry—wero 
cognisable by the civil authority. All these things 
must be taken into account, if we are to form a correct 
estimate of the whole case. The Divine Being him- 
self was tho legislator, and, as the supreme head and 
ruler of his people, ordained with intullible right and 
justice what acts were crimes, and whut punishments 
should be inflicted. 

The New Testament contains no civil code, and ap- 
points no civil and temporal punishments for spiritual 
offences. But it lays down the fundamental principles 
of all good government, aud leaves their application to 
the regular authorities. Offences aguinst the Church 
aro punishablo by discipline; but offences against God 
are left to that great tribunal where all shall be judged 
according to what they have done. : 

The Bible gives us many examples of punishments, 
both divine and human. It especially illustrates the 
modes of punishment adopted by the ancient nations 
with which it brings us into contact. In this way we 
kcarn what was done in certain cases to criminals, 
among the Egyptians, the Philistines, the Assyrians, 
the Romans, and others. With regard to the sentenco 
of crucifixion executed in the case of our Lord, it has 
been often remarked, that this was not a Jewish, but a 
Roman mode of capital punishment, and was regarded 
as poeeDy, degrading. ‘ . 

‘he forms of capital punishment mentioned in the 
Jewish law are hanging (Numb. xxv. 4], burning 
[Lev. xx. 14; xxi. 9], stoning (Numb. xv. 39, 36], the 
spear or sword (Exod. xix. 13; xxxii. 27]. Subordi- 
nate punishments were stripes [Deut. xxv. 3], retulia- 
tion [ Exod. xxi. 24], compensation (Exod. xxii. 2—17; 
Ley. xxiv. 18—21], Other punishments were after- 
wards introduced, but these aro almost the only kinds 
mentioned prominently in tho Law, if we except ex- 
clusion from religious privileges. [I'or further details 
we refer again to the articlo Laws or Moses.) 

We conclude in the words of Mr. Marsden, whose 
work has been already mentioned :—‘' In the Hebrew 
I Tawa we have a model embodying principles which 
| univers il experience has acknowledgod to be the essen- 

tial foundation of all mora] rules of conduct. Theso 

| principles wore by the ancients justly ascribed to a 
Divine author. To us they are more completely con- 

| veyed by tho express revelation of the Scriptures. 
Here are signified, in unequivocal terms, tho great 

rinciples of right and justice. Ech individual is 

| Boia accountable for his motives, as well as for hiv 
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PUNITES—PURIFICATION. 


actions. Thc duties of obedience, by which the motives 
are to be regulated, are here enunciated. But, inas- 
much as a man’s actions affect others, it is manifest that 
the motives by which his actions are prompted concern 
those who may be injured by his actions. Therefore, 
it isa matter of interest to them that the motives of 
others should be duly regulated and restrained by 
vw.” 


PU’NITES the family of Phuyah or Pua (Numb. 
xxvi. 23). 


PU'NON, supposed by Gesenius to mean durkness 
or obscurity; one of the stations of the Israelites, 
between Zalmonah and Oboth [Numb. xxxiil. 42, 43]. 
It is regarded as the same with Phmno, a town of 
Idumea, which was afterwards celebrated for its copper 
mines, where criminals were sent to labour amid many 
hardships. The name may be connected with Pinon, 
one of the dukes of Edom [Gen. xxxvi. 41]. Phzono, 
or Phino, is mentioned as a place in the desert betw&en 
Petra and Zoar. This was the seat of a bishop in the 
early Church, and is frequently mentioned by- old 
writers [Reland, ‘‘ Palewst.,” 951] Eusobius records 
the erings of some martyrs here in the time of 
Diocletian [‘‘ Martyrs of Palestine,” p. 46, Cureton’s 
translation}. Tafile and Kalaat Phenan have beon 
suggested as its site; but, as Winer has remarked, wo 
pa more definite information [‘‘ Realwort.,” ii. 
260). 

PUR, PU’RIM, a lot, lots; the name of a Jewish 
festival, so called from the circumstances which led to 
its institution (Esth. ix. 2i—32]. The festival is kept 
on the thirteenth and fourteenth of the month Adar 
Reis ix. 21], and with these the observance of the 

teenth is connected. There isa supposed reference 
to this feast in John v. 1; but the contrary opinion is 
strongly defended. [For the way in which the Jews 
rr this feast in our own day in this country, see 
Mills’ ‘‘ British Jews,” pp. 181—190; or Levi's ‘‘ Cere- 
monies of the Jews,” pp. 125—129; and for the actual 
forms of prayer, &., see Levi's ‘Order of Daily 
Prayers,” &., pp. 144—152.] 


PURIFICA'TION, By this term, as employed in 
the Levitical law, is denoted the process by which a 
person was restored to the privileges of religious 
communion aftor he had lost them by the contraction 
of uncleanness. The unclean person was cut off from 
the sanctuary and the festivals as long as the uncloan- 
ness lasted, nor could he be re-admitted until the priest 
had declared him-clean. Most of tho specific cases 
mart be conveniently classified under the following 

eads :— 
_ 1, Provision is made for the “custom of women ” 
in Ley. x7. 19—33, The woman was to be separate 
for seven days at least; the uncleanness extended to 
her couch and seat, and to every one who touched hor. 
Such a person was to wash his person and his clothes, 
and to be unclean until the even. Intercourse was pro- 
hibited. Seven days wore to be counted from the day 
of ceasation ; on the eighth day the woman was to bring 
two turtledoves or two young pigeons—one for a sin- 
offering, the other for a burnt-offering—and the pricst 
was to make atonement for her (compare Lev. xviii. 
19; xx. 18; Ezek. xviii. 6; Matt. ix. 20; Luke viii. 
43]. Conjugal intercourse rendered both parties un- 
clean until the even; purification was effected by 
allution (Lev. xv. 18; compare Exod. xix. 15; 1 Sam. 


xxi. 5]. 


The uncleanness contracted by childbirth and the 


urification thereof is described in Lev. xii. [compare 

uke ii. 2224]. The uncleanness of men in their 
issues extended to the clothes, bed, seat, saddle, and 
saliva; he who came in contact with any of these 
things, or with the flesh of the affected person, himself 
became unclean until the even, and was purified by 
ablution of his m and his clothes. An earthen 
vessel touched by a man Berg an issue was to bo 
broken; @ vessel of wood touched by the same person 
was to rinsed. From the time when the issue 
ceased seven days were to be counted; the clothes 
and tho person were to be bathed in running water; 
on the eighth day the man was to present two turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons, which the priest was to 
offer, the one for a sin-offering, and the other foro 
burnt-offering [Lev. xv. 1—15]. An accidental issue 
is provided for (Lev. xv. 16, 17; lleut. xxii. 10), 
and involyed a separation from tho aoe for the day. 

2. The uncleanncss connected with death extended 
to contact with a man’s dead body. When a man died 
in a tent, all who entered the tent and all that was in 
the tent became unclean for seven deye. The same 
law extended to every open vessel ; also to contact with 
a body slain in the open fields, or with one accidentally 
dead, or with a bone, or with a grave. Even the killing 
ofan enemy in battle inyolyed uncleanness. The method 
of purification was by aspersion, and the clement of 
aspersion was prepared in the following manner :— 
A red heifor without spot or blemish, ‘ upon which 
nover came yoke,” was to be brought to Eleazar (the 
successor to Aaron), and in his presence to be killed 
without the camp. Elenzar was to sprinkle with her 
blood before the tabernacle seven times ; the rest of the 
animal was to be burned. During the process of 
burning the priest was to cast in cedar-wood, hyssop, 
and scariet. This rendered the priest himself unclean 
until even, and he was to wash his clothes and person, 
as also was the man who burned the heifer. Tho 
azhes of the heifer were to be collected by a clean 
person, and to be laid up in a clean place without the 
camp; mixed with running water, they formed ‘tho 
water of separation.” The man who gathered the 
ashes became “unclean until the even,” and was to 
wash his clothes. Tho uncleanness contracted by con- 
tact with the dead lasted seven days. On the third 
day and on the seventh day a clean m was to take 
hyssop, to dip it into the water of separation, ‘' and 
sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon all the veseele, and 


upon the ns that were there, and upon him thet 
touched a bone, or one slain, or one dead, or a grave.” 
The unclean person was on tho seventh day to wash his 


ig tacd and his clothes, and at cven he became clean— 
is purification wae completed. He that sprinkled and 
he that touched the water of separation ‘* became un- 
clean until even” [see Numb. xix.; xxxi. 19; Hos. 
ix. 4; agg. ii. 13; Matt. xxiii. 27; Luke xi. 44). 
Uncleanness was contracted by touching, bearing, 
or cating the carcase of any unclean wheel: or of any 
clean animal dyirg eitarsliy, or being torn of beasts. 
Such unclean person was to wash his clothes, and be 
unclean until the even. The uncleanness extended to 
anything whereon the carcase of the unclean animal 
fell, and to vessels of wood, raiment, skin, or sack. 
Earthen vessels were to be broken; others were to be 
soaked in water (Lev. xi. 25,32, 83; xvii.15]. Drink 
became unclean by contact of the vessol with the car- 
case of an unclean animal. A priest was not allowed 
to make h:mself unclean, except upon the death of a 
heh near relation; the high priest, and a Nazarite 
under hie yow, wie not to do eo at all [Ler. 


PURIFICATION—PUT. 


—Seee 


xxi. 1—4, 10, 11; Numb. vi. 6,7; Ezek. xliv. 25]. For 
te piiannees and cleansing of priests, see Lev. xxii. 
3. Leprosy was a source of uncleanness. The symp- 
toms of leprosy, whether in a man or in a house, 
were to be examined and decided by a priest, and 
are minutely detailed in Ley. xiii. The leper him- 
self was to have his clothes rent, his head bare, his 
upper lip covered ; he was to proclaim himself unclean, 
and todwell without the camp. The rite of purifica- 
tion was somewhat complicated, and is described in 
lev. xiv. When the priest had satisfied himself that 
the leprosy was healed, then two living and clean birds 
were to be taken, together with cedar-wood, scarlet, 
and hyssop. One bird was to be killed in an earthen 
vessel over ruuning water. In its blood were to be 
dipped the living bird and the materials before men- 
tioued, and the party to be cleansed was to be sprinkled 
seven times. ‘The living bird was to be let loose into 
the open field, the man was to wash his person and his 
clothes, and to shave off all his hair. He might then 
euter the camp, but was atill excluded from his tent 
for,seven days. On the seventh day he was to shavo 
off all his hair, and to wash his clothes and person ; 
on the eighth he was to present himself with two 
he-lambs, one ewe lamb of the first year, flour mixed 
with oil, and oil. One he-lamb was to be slain for a 
trespass-offering, and the priest was to apply some of 
the blood to the tip of the right ear, the thumb of the 
night hand, and the great toe of the right foot of 
the party to be cleansed. Part of the oil was to be 
sprinkled before the Lord, part to be applied like the 
; the rest was to be poured upon e head of him 
that was to be cleaused. ‘Ihe other animals were to be 
offered for a sin-offering and a burnt-offering, and the 
flour with oil for a meat-offering. A poor man was 
allowed to substitute two turtledoves, or two young 
pigeons, for the sin-offering and the burnt-offering, 
and a smaller quantity of flour for a meat-offering. 

The purification of a house from leprosy was tobe 
effected by taking two birds, and dealing with them as 
in the purification of a leper (Lev. xiv. 49—53]. An 
instance of defilement extending tu places occurs in 
2 Kings xxiii. 14. For notices of loprosy in the New 
Testament, see Matt. viii. 2—4; Luke xvii. 12—19. 

_, For instances of purification, see Mark vii. 4; John 
u. 6; Acts xxi. 24—26; Heb. ix. 13. : 

For those who could not keep the passover in the 
first month, owing to the contraction of uncleanness, 
Provision was e, allowing them to keep the festival 
at the corresponding time in the second month (Numb. 
ix. 6—12; 2 Chron. xxx. 13—18; comp, John xi. 53]. 

Special occasions of purification may be found in 
Exod. xix. 10; Josh. iii. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 15. 


In later times grew up the idea of uncleanness con- |. 


tracted by contact with heathens; but plain indica- 
tions of it are found in Mark vii. 4; John xviii. 28; 
Acts x, 28. 5 

Uncleanness might be contracted by touching an 
unclean thing unknowingly (Lev. v. 2,3]. 

4. For the rites in the great annual purification of 
the mercy-seat, of the high priest and his house, and 
of the whole congregation, on the tenth day of the 
seventh month, see ATONEMENT, Day oF. It will be 
noted that the man who let go the scapegoat into the 
wilderness was to wash his clothes and person before 
he came into the camp, and the same ordinance ap- 
plied to the man who burned the bodies of the bullock 
and the goat outside the camp (Lev. xvi. 26—28]. 

The periods of legal uncleanness varied from one to 
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eighty days, and in the cases of leprosy or issue were 
ccna ee, ms 
es. e simplest form was ablution, which 
es * pred ) ution, whio’ 
Purification by 
paration, and the intervention of a priest. So also did 


Purification had also its lower and 


performed by the unclean party himeelf. 
rsion demanded a complicated pre- 
purification by sacrifi 


ce. some cases all these 


processes were combined. That these various forms 
and ceremonies found their real fulfilment and inter- 


retation in Him who “‘ came by water and blood” we 

now from such as Heb. ix. 10—14, 19—28; 
xX. 22; xii. 24; xii. 11, 12. Nor have there been 
wenee those who trace in the red heifer the symbol of 
8 sinful community, while yet the fact of the animal 
being a female represented the source of a new life. 
The sprinkling is thought to symbolise the sanctifica- 
tion by blood which had been offered to the Lord; the 
ashes denote the cleansing by fire; the cedar-wood, 
apgorte piORe the hyssop, inward cleansing; the scarlet 
wool, the most intense life; the living water, grace 
from God; the repetition of the rite on the third and 
seventh day shows that the natural man is not purified 
from dead works without difficulty; the repetition of 
ablutions, sprinklings, and sacrifices inculcate the 
constant necessity of appealing to the blood of 
Christ. 

But what we see most plainly marked in these vari- 
ous purifications prescribed by the Law of Moses, is the 
sinful nature of man, both individually and collectively. 
Sin accompanies the first origin of lifo(‘‘in sin hath 
my mothor conceived me”’), and leaves its fatal effects 
behind after life is gone. Thus, from man’s concep- 
tion to his death, ‘‘sin lieth at the door,” and even the 
most solemn religious meeting was not without stain. 
The more solemn purification required a priestly inter- 
vention, and this points to Christ, our ‘‘great High 
Priest,” and to his *‘ blood of sprinkli: g, that spemeeth 
better things than that of Abel.” The Llood that was 
shed once for all upon the cross bas ab olved us from 
the complicated ordinances of the Mosaic ritual ; it re- 
mains only that God should purify our hearts by faith, 
and that we, having our hope in Ohrist, should purify 
ourselves, ‘‘ even as he is pure” (Acts xv. 9; 1 John 
iii. 3}. 

PURSE. Two words are rendered ‘‘ purse”’ in the 
New Testament: (1) balantion, which properly denotes 
an oval-shaped bag [Luke x. 4; xxii. 35,36]; (2) 2dneé, 
which literally means a girdle (Matt. x. 9; Mark 
yi. 8). Theso words indicate the principal methods 
of depositing money when carried upon the person. 
The use of a belt, girdle, or sash for a purse is still 
practised. The girdle is fitted with pockets. 


PUT, otherwise PHUT. 1. One of the sons of Ham 
Gen. x.6]. 2, A land or people believed to be African. 
tis mentioned by Jeremiah [x]vi.9]; by Ezekiel (xxvii. 

10; xxx. 5; xxxvili. 5]; and by Nahum [iii. 9]. Some 
think Pul [Isa. Ixvi. 19] should also be written ‘‘ Put.” 
In the first cited text our translators have rendered 
the word ‘“‘ Libyans;” in the third ‘‘ Libya;”’ so in the 
fourth; and in the second they have wnitten ‘‘ Phut.” 
We can hardly adopt Libyans or Libya as an exact 
equivalent, because these words seem rather to corre- 

nd with the Lubim named by Nahum with Put. 
Hoon the little we certainly know of the peoples 
associated with Put, we shall, at most, be able to con- 


jecture with some probability that the word seeveenits 
yans. 


African people not far removed from the 


The people thus named seem to hate been warlike, 


and to haye been employed as foreign mercenaries by 
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Tyre and Egypt. 8 
i the apberrolal book of Judith [ii. 23). 

PUTE'OLI, a town of Campania in Southern Italy, 
upon tho coast of the Bay 1 
it was distant westward about eight miles. It was 
here that St. Paul landed on his way to Rome, and 
found brethren, with whom he tarried seven days to 
rest aftor his many perils on his eventful voyage 


of Naples, from which city | 


[Acts xxviii. 13, 14]. The pluce was important as a ’ 


tushionable watering-place: ships from Egy 
East wore also accustomed to stop and lan 

assengers and cargoes. The modern town is called 
Pepi and is chiofly interesting for its important 
ruins and historical associations. 


PUTIED, afflicted of God ; father-in-law of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron [Exod. yi. 25). 


PYGARG. According to Belon, the pygarg of the 
Greeks was the eagle called Jean le blanc (Circetus, or 
Falco brachydactylus); but later naturalists have iden- 
tified it with the bald eagle (Halictus, or Falco leuco- 
cephalus). According to Temminck, this bird is, in its 
pitiites of the third and fourth years, the *‘ great 
pygarg ” of Buffon; but according to F. Cuvier, it is 
tho * Rettlo pygarg” of the samo naturalist. According 
to Temminck, again, it represents, in its plumage of 
the fifth year, the ‘‘ pygarg eagle” of Viellot, and, 
according to F’. Cuvier, the ‘ great pygarg”’ of Buffon. 
These discrepancies among those who have devoted 
the greatest attention to the subjoct, attest the diffi- 
culties which are involved in such inquiries. It may 
be seriously questioned, indeed, whether the Pygarg 
(Hebrew, dishdn) of Dout. xiv. 5 signifies a bird at all, 
and is not rather a quadruped. Our translators sug- 
gest ‘‘bison” in the margin. We prefer to under- 
stand a species akin to the guzelle, antelope, or goat. 


Q 


QUAILS. The Israelites, when suffering from 
privation in the wilderness, were twice relieved by a 
miraculous supply of quails: first, in the wilderness of 
Sin, or Zin, a few days after they had passed over the 
Red Sea [Exod. xvi, 13]; and secon iy. at the en- 
campment called in Hebrew Kibroth-hattaavah, or 
“the graves of lust” (Numb. xi. 32]. It is true that 
when God thus fed the Israelites it happened to be 
in the spring, when the quails pass from Asia and 
Africa into Europe ; but the miracle lay in their bein 
brought co seasonably, in such numbers, and in suc 
a manner. God caused a wind to arise, which drove 
them within and about the camp of the Israelites, and 
that in such great numbers, as to suffice for more 
than a million of Pereous for upwards of a month; 
nay, “he rained flesh upon them as dust, and feathered 
fowls like as the sand of the sea” [Ps. Ixxviii. 27]. 

Quails, a small game bird of great delicacy, are 
not so numerous in England as on the Continent. 
They fly in immenso flocks across the Mediterranean, 
sometimes almost covering the smaller intervening 
islands with their numbers. On the western coasta of 
Naples such prodigious numbers have appeared, that a 
hundred thousand have been taken in a day within 
the space of four or five miles. Bewick suggested that 
the quails which supplied the Israelites with food 
were driven on their passage to the north by a wind 
from the south-west, sweeping over Ethiopia and 
Egypt towards the shores of A Red Sea. 

The annual migration of quails constitutes an epoch 


and their 


t and the 
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The name occurs in the form Phud | of excitement in all the islands of the Mediterranean 


as well us on the southern shores of Europe. 
numbers of persons of all ages and degrees assemble 
on the shores of Sicily and Naples, and the number of 
sportsmen is prodigious. In most places, and even in 
the environs of Constantinople, the arrival of quails 
is the signal for a general shooting match, which lasta 
two or three days. 


a term in na- 
rit that has not 


As, unfortunately, there is scarcel 
taral history which occurs in Holy 
been made tho subject of controversy, so the Hebrew 


word for quail, 1w (sé/dv), has not escaped. It hes 


been regarded by Hasselquist as the sand-grouse, 
which certainly is met with in vast flocks. But the 
present Arabic name of the quail is selwa or simmen; 
it was seen in spring at the very time that it migrates 
from Arabia by Syria across the Baltic, and the 
description given is mnch more applicable to flights 
of quails, alighting in an achausied, state during their 
periodical migration, than to sand-grouse, which are 
powerful on tho wing, and which are never seen 
atigued, as in their frequent migrations from the 
deserts to the waters of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The Syrians hunt quails, on their spring and autumn 
migrations, with the small hawk called al bdashak. 


QUARTUS, fourth ; a convert at Corinth. St. Pau 
sent sa'utations from him to friends at Rome, in 
his pues to the Christian brethren in that city [ion 
xvi. 23). Nothing further is known concerning him. 


QUATER'NION, a company of four soldiers, To the 
custody of four such companies the Apostle Peter was 
committed during his imprisonment by Herod [Acts 
xii. 4], each company, it-must be presumed, keeping 
guard during one watch of the night. The circum- 
stance is noticeab’e as an evidence of the zeal of 
Herod in taking ears possible precaution against the 
prisoner's escape, and thereby in truth providing un- 
consciously the strongest possible confirmation of the 
subsequent miracle. 


_QUEEN. In Greck and Hebrew the form of this 
title usually corresponds with that of ‘‘king,” but it is 
by no means of such ancient occurrence. We read of 
kings as far back as the days of Abraham, and of a 
‘*kingdom ” earlier still [Gen. x. 10]; but we do not 
find any explicit mention of queen until the time of 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN—QUIVER. 


” 


Solomon, when the ‘‘queen of She 
notice, The wives of Saul, David, and Solomon are 
not called queens in the historical books, and it is 
aot improbable that the title was first employed of 
peey actually ruling like tho queen of Sheba. 
xly.9 would seem to amply that one of Solomon’s 
consorts was called a queen (if that psalm was com- 
“een on the occasion of his marriage with Pharaoh's 
sughter) ; a reference to the Hebrow text, however, 
will show that the word here is not properly a queen 
(matkah), but a king’s wife (shégal). In 1 Kings xi. 19, 
again, where Pharaoh’s wife is in our version called 
“Tahpenes the queen,” the Hebrew has a word rather 
rene © royal lady (gébhirah); and the same is tho 
case wi 


comes into 


Asa’s mother (xv. 13], and with 
Jezebel [2 aa x. 13]. The word in Neh. ii. 6 is 
shégal, but Vashti and Esther are strictly designated 
queens [Esth. i.9; iv.4]. In like manner, we read of 


lueens, properly so called, in the Song of Solomon 
(8). e queen in Jer, xiii. 18 is the gébhirah, and 
those of Isa. xlix. 23 are “‘ princesses ” (sdrdth) ; but 
it is truly a queen in Dan. y. 10, There is not in all 
the Old Testament any one mentioned by name with 
the proper title of queen among the Hebrews, nor is 


this title assigned to any others except those referred | Arab 


to are eee ppeeoaent poten of the 
“queen of the south’ . xii. 42; Luke xi. $1]; of 
wandace, queen of the Bthiopiane ” (Acts viii. ee 
and of the Apocalyptic city, which says, ‘I sit a queen” 
(Rev. xviii. 7}. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. This appears in Jere- 
miah [xliy. 17, 25] as the distinguishing title of a 
pean deity. The prophet rebuked the Jews for their 
idolatrous practices, but they justified themselves by 
epeaking of the benefits they had realised while they 
followed them: ‘‘ From the time that we ceased to 
burn incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out 
libations to her, we have been in want of everything, 
and have been consumed by the sword and by the 
famine. And when we burned incense to the queen of 
heaven, and er out libations to her, was it without 
our husbands that we made for her wafers, servin 
her, and pouring out libations to her?” (Jer. xliv. 
17, 18, Dr. Henderson’s version.] This passage is 
in i it shows what kind of services 
were to this goddess, and that in them the 
women occupied the foremost place. On referring 
back to Jer. vii. 18 we have a Divine description of 
the same worship, from which it appears that men, 
women, and chil took part init. Dr. Henderson 
thus renders the passage :— 

“The children gather wood, 
And the fathers kindle the fire, 
And the women knead the dough, 
To make cakes to the queen of heaven, 
And to pour out libations to other gods, . 
In order to provoke me to anger.” 

There are differences of opinion as to the identifica- 
tion of the idolatrous object called the queen of heaven. 
Dr. Henderson has a valuable note upon the question, 
and we can hardly do better than give the substance of 
it here, There is a various reading of the word ren- 
dered ‘‘queen,” and those who adopt it explain it to 
mean “ workmanship,” and apply it to the heavenly 
bodies, considéring that or worship of the Bisuels 
generally is inten To these, an sapere e 
sab die ¢ moon, the ancients attributed a powerful 
influence over human affairs, and rendered peculiar 

. Instead of ‘‘queen” in Jer. vii. 18 the Greek 
version has “army,” and with this the Syriac and 
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Chaldaic agree; but in xliy. 17—19, 25, the Greek has 
*‘queen,” as the Latin has in all cases. The general 
and preferable ppnion is that the moon is intended. 
The worship of this luminary was very common among 
the ancients. Horaco calls the moon the ‘‘ two-horned 
queen of the stars.’ The Phoonicians called her Ash- 
toreth, and hence we read of a place called Ashtoreth- 
carnaim, or ‘‘the two-horned Ashtoroth.” She was 
regarded as the wife of Baal or Molech, the king of 
heaven. The crescent was her constant symbol, and is 
found on many ancient medals and other relics. The 
sun and moon together were regarded as emblematic 
of the productive powers of Nature, and this idea led to 
the most sad and shameful practices under the name 
of worship: even prostitution was practised as a part 
of religion, and enjoined as a ad owing to the 
gods, Various writers of antiquity speak of the loath- 
some and licentious rites to which we refer. There is 
little or no doubt that the ‘‘cakes” which were 
prosented to the queen of heaven were historically the 
precursors of those which gavo name to the Colly- 
ridians, a sect of ancient Faseina who idolised the 
Virgin Mary, worshipping her as a goddess, and offer- 
ing to her little cakes, This sect ee consisted of 

rabian women, and was opposed by Epiphanius in 
his work against heresies [Broughton’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” 
8. v. Collyridians; ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Hérésiés,” vol. i., 
p. 357]. It would not be difficult to collect many 
additional illustrations of the worship of the moon, 
but those which precede must suffice. The subject is 
referred to in the article Moon. 


QUICK’SANDS, a word only found in our English 
Bibles once [Acts xxvii. 17], and there the Greek text 
has surtis, better known in its Latinised form Syrtis, 
as the proper namo of two localities near the coast of 
Africa—the Greater Syrtis and the Lesser Syrtis 
(Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor). Thus Dr. Alexandor 
says: ‘ Quic. is in Greek a proper name, the 
Syrtis, ono of two sandy gulfs particularly dreaded by 
the ancient seamen on the northern coast of Africa; 
the Syrtis Minor near Cathale, and the Syrtis Major 
ne, which last is the one here meant, as 
being that to which a north-east wind would naturally 
drive them from tho coast of Clauda” (Comment. on 
Acts]. Lechler and Gerok, in their exposition of the 
passage, speak thus: ‘‘They feared to be driven on 
the Syrtis, i.e, the Syrtis Major, a dangerous shallow, 
with rocks, on the African coast, between Tripoli and 
Barca, They feared this, because the north-east wind 
blow directly towards that quarter. The Lesser Syrtis 
lay farthor to the west, and cannot be here thought on; 
but the danger was imminent of being driven upon 
the Greater yrtis There is, therefore, no reason to 
understand surtin as designating a sand-bank generally, 
especially as it has the dofinite article” (Gloag’s trans- 
lation in Clark's For. Theol. Lib.]. That the Greater 
Syrtis is meant by the word rendored “‘quicksands” is 
the opinion of several of the older oxpositors, and of 
most modern ones, including Smith, Conybeare and 
Howson, and Alford. 


QUIVER, 2 receptacle for arrows. The Bible sup- 
plies no clue to the form and material of the ancient 
quiver. In Gen. xxvii. 3, it is not certain that the 
Hebrew ¢é/z means o quiver, and some suppose a 
suspended weapon was intended. Another word, 
ushpah, of doubtful origin, more commonly denotes a 
quiver, and is usod both literally and figuratively (J ob 
xxxix. 23; Ps. exxvii. 5; Isa. xxii. 6; kK. 2; Jer. 
y. 16; Lam, iii. 13]. The quiver was an important 
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BABBATH-AMMON, 


part of the accoutrements of archers in ancient nations, 
and is often seen represonted upon the monuments of 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome. It was 
chiefly made of leather, and adorned in many different 
‘ways, according to the taste, rank, wealth, or nation- 
ality of the owner. Its ordinary position was upon tho 
left hip of the wearer, but the custom varied, and some 
wore it over the right shoulder. Charioteers are fre- 
quenyy represented as aan eg sa quivers slung over 
e side of their chariots, [See CHakioT.] The main 
objects sought were convenience and safety of con- 
veyance, and facility of use, and these determined the 
position of the quiver. Numerous allusions to tho 
quiver may be found in Greek and Roman authors, who 
supply various details concerning it [Smith’s ‘Dict. of 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq.,” s. v. Pharetra ; Weiss, ‘‘ Kos- 
timkunde,” passim ; Wilkinson's ‘‘ Egyptians,” i.). 


R 


RA’AMAH, thunder ; one of the sons of Cush (Gen. 
x. 7), and father of Sheba and Dedan. His name 
occurs again in Ezek. xxvii. 22, in com y with 
that of Sheba, and must therefore be ed in this 
place as the etesralentiel i eaen, already mentioned 
in va. 15, 20. m this it appears that the tribe had 
pea Yh some celebrity in the field of commerce, and 
settled on the Persian Gulf. (See DEDAN.]} 

RAAMT'AH, thunder of the Lord; one of the 
te princes blag iy Neh with pee Ca 
onian captivi eh. vil 7). e is ed 

** Reelaiah” in eae io J 


RAAMSES (Exod. i. 11]. [Seo Ramxzszs.] 


RAB’BAH, great. 1. A city of Ammon, the same 2s 
‘‘Rabbath of the children of Ammon,” to which we 
refer the reader. 2. A city of Judah, apparently in 
the hill country, but now unknown [Josh. xv. 60}. 


Rappan OF THE AMMONTTES. [See RABBATH OF 
THE CHILDREN OF AMMNON.] 


RabBball OF THE CHILDREN OF AmMON [2 Sam. 
xii, 26). [See next article.) 

RABBATH OF THE CHILDREN OF AMMON, also called 
‘‘Rabbath of the Ammonites,” ‘‘ Rabbah of the 
Ammonites,” ‘‘ Rabbah of the children of Ammon,” 
and simply ‘‘ Rabbah.” We first read of this place as 
that in which the iron bedstead of Og was 5 
[Deut. iii, 11]. It was a chief city of the tribe to 
which it belonged, if not the only one of any conse- 

uence in their possession. Joshua describes the boun- 

ary of the Gadites on the east of the Jordan as extend- 
ing to ‘‘ Arcer that is before Rabbah” pee 25). 
Wo next hear of it in the records of David, whose 
army, under Joab, laid siege to the city of Rabbah, 
which he took. In the account of the capture of the 

lace, it is called ‘‘the royal city” (the city of the 

ingdom), ‘‘the city of waters.” It would seem that, 
although Rabbah surrendered to Joab, he did not take 
formal possession of it, but invited David to do so. 
The king complied, and treated the vanquished with 
much severity [2 Sam. xi. 1; xii. 26—31; 1 Chron. 
xx. 1—3}. ter, when David was at Mahanaim, 
during Absalom’s revolt, *‘ Shobi the son of Nahash of 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon ” was one of those 
who liberally supplied him with necessaries [2 Sam. 
xvii. 27—29]}. e destruction of the city is graphi- 
cally predicted by Amos, and in terms which indicate 
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GATEWAY OF RABBATH-AMMON. 


that it must have becn a place of strength and import- 
ance [i. 14). The denunciations of Jeremiah are in a 
similar strain (xlix. 2, 3]; as also are those of Ezekiel 
pa. 20; xxv. 5]. otwithstanding a chequered 
istory, the place is mentioned by Polybius as Rabba- 
tamana, and it was afterwards known as Philadelphia. 
Subsequently, the Arab geographer Abulfeda refors 
to it as Amman, and this name still clings to ite ruins, 
according to Burckhardt, Seetzen, Von Raumer, and 
other authorities. The history of the city may be 
traced, in the interval between Old and New Testa- 
ment times, in Josephus and elsewhere, and it may be 
carried forward, with more or less of certainty, for 
several centuries after the Ohristian era. Under the 
Roman rule, it must have been a large and flourishing 
lace. It was the seat of a bishop: one of its bishops, 
bri, attended the Nicene Council in a.p. 325. Dr. 
eith speaks thus of the place :—‘“‘ Situated as it was, 
on each side of the borders of a plentiful stream, 
encircled by a fruitful region, strong by nature, and 
fortified by art, nothing could have justified the eus- 
picion, or warranted the conjecture, in the mind of an 
uninspired mortal, that the royal city of Ammon, 
whatever disasters might possibly befall it in the fate 
of war or change of masters, would ever undergo so 
complete a transmutation as to become a ‘desolate 
par ” (** Evidence of Prophecy,” p. 267]. The same 
author gives extracts from some of those who have 
visited it, to show the exact accomplishment of pro- 
phecy in the experience of Rabbah. The following, 
cited by Keith from Seoetzen, is interesting as a sum- 
of its present remains, which are seen in our 
illustration :—‘* Although this town has been destroyed 
and deserted for many ages, I still found there some 


remarkable ruins, which attest its ancient splendour— 
such as (1) a squaro building, very highly ornamented, 
which has been, perhaps, a mausoleum ; (2) the ruins 
of a large palace; (3) a magnificent amphitheatre, of 
immense size, and well preserved, with a peristyle 
of Corinthian pillars without pedestals; (4) a templo 
with a great number of columns; (5) the ruins of a 
largo church, perhaps the seo of a bishop in the time 
of the Greek emperors; (6) the remains of a temple, 
with columns set in a circular form, and which 
are of an extraordinary size; (7) the remains of the 
ancient wall, with many other edifices.” Yet, con- 
siderable as this city must have once been, and popu- 
lous and well-ordered as must have been the whole 
region, it was so insecure when Dr. Keith intended to 
visit it, that he dared not venture. Mr. G. Robinson 
observes, in his account of the visit he made to Amman, 
that ‘‘the principal ruins lie along the banks of a 
small river called Moiet (water) Amman, running 
through a valley bordered on both sides by barren 
hills of flint. is stream, which has its source in a 
pond a few hundred paces from the south-west end of 
the town, after passing underground several times, 
empties itself into the mver Zerka, . . . Sources of 
water are seldom met with in the upper plain of Belka, 
@ circumstance which greatly enhances the importance 
of the situation of Amman, which, however, at the 
resent day, is never visited for any other purpose. 
th the source and the stream it supplies are plenti- 
fully stocked with fish (trout), that seem to live in 
undisturbed repose” {‘‘ Travels in Palestine and Syria,” 
vol. ii.). From this it will be seen why Joab spoke 
of Rab as the ‘‘city of waters.” is most in- 
teresting site may be described as about thirty miles 
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east by north of Jericho, and of course on the east of | Portuguese Jews.” [For further particulars, eee Mills’ 


the Jordan. 
RAB'BATH. (See the preceding article. } 


RAB'BI, litorally ‘my master,” from a Hebrow 
root signifying ‘‘ great;” a distinctive title Ace by 
the later Jows especially to their teachers and doctors 
of the Law. In actual practice it was, no doubt, nearly 
equivalent to our word “ doctor,” but ita abuse flattered 
the yanity of the Jowish teachers, and encouraged a 
disposition in the public to re; them as persons 
worthy of peculiar veneration. Hence our Lord, when 
teferring to the love of tho Scribes and Pharisees for 


RARSHAREN BPEPORE SENNACKIERID, 


this distinction, forbade his disciples to adopt it [Matt. 
xxiii. 7, 8]. It was sometimes applicd to Christ, but 
there is no indication that it was regularly used by 
his disciples (John i. 38, 49; iii 2; vi. 28). John 
is once addressed as ‘‘ Rabbi” by the Jews (John iii. 
26); but we almost always find the Greek word didas- 
kalos translated ‘‘ master” or ‘‘ teacher.” The term 
etill continues current among the Jows. Mr. Allen 
says: ‘Individuals who are well yersod in the Talmud 
easily obtain the title of rabli, which is littlo more 
than an honorary distinction among their brethren. 
Tho rabbics nro professedly roligious teachers, and are 
believed by thoir ignorant brethren to havo Hien power 
over spirits, In covery country or large district the 
Jows have an officor denominated, in some places, a 
chief, or presiding rabbi, and in othors a chacam” 
{‘‘ Modern Judaism,” p. 334]. The chief rabbi has 
numerous duties and priviloges, and considerablo in- 
fluence, ‘In thia country,” says Mr. Allen, ‘‘thero 
are two of theso officers, the chief rabbi of the German 


and Polish Jows, and the chacam of tho Spanish and Ras 


‘tho English. The ¢ at the end of this word, 


‘‘ British Jows.”] 


RAB‘BITH, numerous or large; the name of a town 
which was in the lot of Issachar, but it is only men- 
tioned once, and is otherwise unknown [Josh. xix. 20). 


RABBO'NI, a word of similar signification to 
rabbi,” but formed after the analogy of the Syr- 
Chaldaic. It occurs but twice in the New Testament 
[Mark x. 51; John xx. 16]. In the former of these 
passages our translators havo not very happily rendered 
it ‘‘Lord;” in the other they have apace a 

@ 


(FROM THE ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS.) 


in “rabbi,” properly signifies ‘‘ my,” but it seems to 
have lost this faces was the case with other words, 
and as happened with the French ‘ monsieur,” &c. 
[See Rasa |e 

RAB-MAG, chief magtan or magician [sce Macic]; 
an officer of the court of the king of Babylon who was 
ono of the princes. He is mentioned in Jer. xxxix. J, 
whero it should be observed that only three princes 
are named, each with his official distinction—not six, 
as might at first appear. 

RAB-SAR'S, chief eunuch; an officer of the court 
both of the king of Assyria [2 Kings xviii. 17] and of 
the king of Babylon [Jer. xxxix. 3]. [Seo Ran-mac.] 

RAB-SHA'KEH, chief cupdearer ; the eles 
nation of an officer of erib, king of who 
was sent with messages to Hezekiah and to the people 
of Jorusalem [2 Kings xviii. 17—xix. 13; Isa. xxxvi.2 
—xxxvii. 13]. He was accompanied by two other Peso 
sons, similarly designated by thoir official titles [se 
-Saki8, TaRTAN }, and he acted as their spokesman. 


ee 


THE TOMB OF RACHEL, 


RA‘CA, a word of contempt which appears to havo 
een sometimes used among the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time, and was, no doubt, vory offensive. Its primary 
meaning is disputed, and cannot be inferred from tho 


only text [Matt. v. 22] whero it is found. Most 
critics take it to signify ‘‘ vain” or ‘‘empty;” but it 
has been obse that there is a Syriac word of 


exactly the same form, denoting the mucus of tho 
nose, and that this is the preferable explanation. 


RACE [1 Cor. ix. 24; Heb. xii. 1). [Seo Games.] 


RA'CHAB, the form of the name Rahab givon in 
tho genealogy of our Lord [Matt. i. 5]. [Seo Raras.] 
In the Greek version of the Old Testament the word is 
invariably written ‘‘ Raab.” 

RA'CHAL, place of trafic; a town in tho tribo of 

udah (1 Sam. xxx. 29]. In the Greek version it 
seems to be called Carmel. It was one of the places to 
which David sent presents when he divided among his 
friends the spoil of his enemies. It was most likely in 
tho south of Judah, but it has not been traced by 
modern explorers. 


RA'CHEL, ewe ; the daughter of Laban, and one of 
the two wives of Jacob (Gen. xxix. 6, 28]. We first 
meet with her in the sacred history on the occasion 
of Jacob’s visit to his uncle Laban, in Mesopotamia, 
nailer the fraud practised on Isaac, his father. The 
fugitive’s first intorview with his cousin and future 
wife is characterised by tho customary simplicity of 
patriarchal times, So also is the subsequent narrative 
of his deep affection for hor, an affection which years 
never diminished ; of the artifice by which Laban 
cheated him by the substitution of the elder daughter 
for the younger; and of the faithfulness of Jacob to his 
first attachment, and his readiness to serve a socond 
seven years for Rachel. At the end of this period sho 
became his wife, but was afllicted with es, a8 


a punishment for tho jealous dislike which had sprung 
up, chiefly in her husband, but no doubt also in her- 
self, towards the despised and neglocted Leah [Gen. 
xxix. 31]. After the eee of somo time, however, 
‘‘God remembered Rachel,’’ and she gave birth to 
Joseph [xxx, 22—24]. On Jacob’s departure from 
Mesopotamia, Rachel concealed and carried away 
with her, without tho knowledge of her husband, the 
idolatrous images of her father, doubtless from super- 
stitious motives, and contrived, when Laban insisted 
on their rostoration, to evade the search which Jacob 
ordered [xxxi. 34, 35]. This and the subsequent inter- 
position of God himself relative to the teraphim, 
indicate a low spiritual state in Rachel, which it is 
difficult to account for after so long and affectionate a 
relationship with Jacob, except on the supposition that 
Jacob himself had declined from the fervour of the 
vow which he made at Bethel. After the critical 
interview with Esau, the yet more critical events 
connected with the destruction of the Shechemites, 
and the gracious communications from God at Bethel, 
Jacob was journeying from the latter place when his 
beloved Rachel died in giving birth to Benjamin [xxxv. 
18, 19], and was ‘buried ‘‘in tho way to Ephrath, 
which is Bothlehom: and Jacob set o pillar upon her 
grave.” That the sepulchre of Rachel was a well- 
recognised locality centurics after, wo learn from 
1 Sam. x. 2; and it is still regarded with veneration 
both by Jews and Mohammedans. Dean Stanley 
states that the sepulchre which tradition identifies as 
that of Rachel, and which is represented in the abovo 
illustration, exact] 8 with tho description of 
the Biblical narrative (* Sinai and Palestine,” 149}. 
In tho prophecy of Jeremiah Rachel is poetically em- 
ployed as the personification of God’s people [Jer. 
xxxi. 15—17 (spelt ‘‘Rahel”)] grieving under their 
calamities, and the ge 1s also quoted by the 
Evangelist as haying a further fulfilment in the dis- 
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treas which was caused at Bethlehem by the cruel 
slaughter of the infants at the command of Herod 
[Matt. ii. 17, 18). 


RADDAI, subduing; the fifth son of Josse 4nd 
brother of David [1 Chron. ii. 14]. 


RAGU'EL, friend of God. For some account of the 
conflicting opimions in regard to this personage, and 
his true relationship to Moses, wo must refer our 
readers to the articles Honan and JETmRo. Raguel 
Numb. x. 29], or Reuel, as the name is written in 
Sxod. ii. 18, is called the father-in-law of Moses, and 
was therefore identical with Jethro, the latter being a 
second name. 

RA'HAB, insolence, pride; a name applied to Egypt 
in a few places of the Old Testament (Ps. Ixxxvu. 4; 
Ixxxix. 10; Isa. 11.9]. There secems to be no reason 
for supposing this to be actually a proper namo for 
Egypt, and we prefer to regard it as a figurative term 
descriptive of Egyptian haughtiness and pride. This 
won us quite different from the namo of the woman 


Ranas, broad. The history of this remarkablo 
Canaanite woman belongs to Abe first beginnings of 
Israel’s conquest of the promised land. Leforo tho 
tribes, under the guidance of Joshua, passed over tho 
Jordan in order to tako possession of their inheritance, 
their new leader took the precaution to send out from 
Shittim, tho last station at which the Israelites en- 
camped before crossing the river, two trustworthy men 

. to spy out the country, and in particular the strong 
ay of Jericho, which was destined to be tho first to 

. Under cover of the shades of ovening, the spies 
entered the city, and sclected for their hiding-place 
the house of the harlot Rahab, which was built upon 
the city wall, What determined them in their choico 
of a refuge is easily undorstood, if we take into due 
consideration the gerous nature of their errand. 
They wished to shun observation, and in a city sunk 
in all the immorality of heathenism, the entry of a 
cougle of strangers into such a resort seemed littlo 
likely to be remarked. On the other hand, the situa- 
tion of Rahab’s house on the wall of the city was 
most convenient for flight, in case of their being 
detected and pursued. How necossary it was for 
them to neglect no precaution if they were to escape 
with their lives, “res proved by the event. For, 
notwithstanding their’ strategy and address, the 

uick sensitiveness of fear had already taken the 
alarm. The entry of suspicious foreigners into the 
city was notified to the king of Jericho, whose agents 
were at once on the alert, and tracked the spics to 
the house of Rahab. On hor being interrogated about 
them, and char to deliver them up, she found 
means to conceal them under tho stalks of flax which 
were spread to dry upon the flat roof of her house, 
and told the royal messengers that two such strangers, 
as they had described, had indeed entered her house, 
but that she knew nothing of their business, and that 
they had already departed, whither she could not tell. 

She added, that if actively followed up, they would 

certainly bo overtaken. Acting on this information, 

the king immediately ordered a hot pursuit in the 
direction of the fords of Jordan, for which, it was con- 
cluded, they would at once make; and as soon as the 

ursuers had passed out, the cit; tes wero shut. 

eanwhile Rahab, trembling lest the king’s emisearies 
should return too soon from their fruitless search, 
hastened to the roof of her house, and confessing the 
panic into which the appearance of the Israelite host 


had thrown the whole city, as well as her own personal 
belief in Jehovah, and in the conquest of the country 
by his chosen people, solemnly engaged the spies, in 
return for her saving their lives, to spare her and her 
family on the approaching downfall of the vy ay 
this they readily dices and gave her a scarlet ; 
which sho was to bind to the window of her house, as 
a sign by which it might be recognised, and sav 
from the genoral dostruction. She now let them down 
the city wall by a cord through the window, en- 
joining them to flee in the direction of the mountainous 
country, #.e., towards the west, inasmuch as their pur- 
suers had tuken the oproas course; and to hide 
themselves ainongst the highland rocesses for three 
days, by which time it was to be expected that the 
heat of tho pursuit would be sufficiently abated to 
allow them to rejoin the Israelite army. They followed 
her instructions, and having reached tho camp in 
safety, reported to Joshua, ‘* Truly tho Lord hath de- 
livered into our hands all the land; for even all the 
inhabitants of the country do faint because of us.” 
When, accordingly, Jericho fell, and was delivered over 
to utter destruction, Rabub and her family escaped the 
ban, and were ler Cord incorporated with the 
Israelite community (Josh. ii.; vi. 17—25].° Rahab 
horself became tho wife of Salma, or Salmon, a princo 
of the tribe of Judah, and so the ancestress of David 
ay of our Lord [Ruth iv. 21; 1 Chron. ii. 11; Matt. 
i, 5]. 

It will be seen from the above natural explanations 
that there is no necessity to soften down or explain 
away the term by which Rahab’s original occupation is 
denoted in Scripture, as has sometimes been attempted, 
even if the Hebrew word zénah, or tho corresponding 
Greek word porné, employed in the Now Testament as 
its translation, admitted of any other sense than that 
of harlot, which is not the case. That the Jews very 
early missed this clue to the right understanding of 
the passage, and accordingly felt scandalised at having 
their ancestors brought into pee yy with a fallen 
woman, is evident from the gloss of Josephus, who 
omits the offensive term, and transforms ab into 
tho simple hostess of aninn. In this he has been fol- 
lowed by several rabbinical authorities—the Targum, 
for instance, and Jarchi—whilst others, as Kimchi, 
make her a concubine. Amongst the Christian ex- 
positors, in addition to these artificial interpretations, 
tho still more forced and far-fetched renderings of 
‘foreigner ” and ‘‘ heathen woman ”’ have found advo- 
cates. In the present day, it is admitted on all hands 
that all such endeavours to evade the natural and 
uniform sense of the term used in the Bible must 
stand condemned before the tribunal of imparti 
philology. Rahab was what she is styled in Scripture; 
and the two Hebrew spies, trembling for their lives, 
sought shelter in her house, simply because it was most 
convenient for the avoidanco of detection, or, in case of 
their being discovered, for flight. It seoms clear, more- 
over, that the visit of Joshua’s two chosen emiasaries, 
so far from affording any sanction to her sinful moda 
of life, was the‘determining cause of her abandoning it 
for ever. She is no sooner brought into contact with 
the professors of a nobler religion than she at once re- 
nounces for ever her people and her goda, and makes 
to the messengers of the new faith her magnanimous 
and memorable confession, ** The Lord your God, be 
is God in heaven above, and in earth beneath” [Josh. 
ii. 11). Accordingly, we cannot wonder that whilst, 
on the one hand, Jewish patriotism is loud in the praises 
of Rahab, and makes her the ancestress of no fewer 
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than eight prophets, the New Testament, with its in- 
wardness and profound spiritual appreciation, holds 
her up as an eminent example of faith [Heb. xi. 31]. 
It is in allusion to the universal currency amongst the 
first Christian churches of Rahab’s faith as an example 
side by side with that of Abraham, that St. James 
[ii. 25] cites her history as a sufficient refutation of 
the Antinomian abuse of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by fuith. He shows that her case proves, not that 
a dead faith justifies, but a faith which evinces b 
works that it is alive, just as a body does which is 
informed and animated by a living soul. Slightly 
altering the authorised version, in accordance with the 
present state of Now Testament philology, the passage 
reads thus :—‘‘ Likowise also, was Rahab the harlot 
justified without any works, seeing that she received 
the messengers, and sent them out another way? For 
as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” 

_RA'HAM, merciful; the father of Jorkoam, men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. ii. 44, among the descendants of 
Caleb, the son of Hezron. 


RA'HED. This form of the word “ Rachel” is 
found only in Jer. xxxi. 15. It more nearly represents 
the sound of the original Hebrew term, than “‘ el” 
us now pronounced, (See RACHEL.]} 


RAIN. The allusions to raju in Scripture are fre- 
quent and often preciso. Not only is rain spoken of 
23 aphenomenon by no means strange to Palestino, 
but reference is made to the two seasons when it was 
specially to be looked for. The “early” or tho “ former” 
rain, and the “ latter rain,” are phrases familiar to all 
Bible readers. Upon this subject it is best to quote 
what is said by those who have resided in the country, 
because it is the opinion of some that the scasons have 
eee extensive changes in the Holy Land sinco 
the Old Testament times. It appears to result from 
the observations which have been made at Jerusalem 
that the average quantity of rain falling there is con- 
siderably greater than it is even at Liverpool. Accord- 
lng to Dr. Whitty, the rain-fall at Jerusalem is 65 
inches per annum, whereas at Liverpool it is but 553 
(“Water Supply for Jerusalem”). Dr. Robinson 
says—‘*The variations of rain and sunshine, which 
in the West exist throughout the whole year, are in 
Palestine confined chiefly to the latter part of autumn 
and the winter, while tho remaining months enjoy 
almost uninterruptedly a cloudless sky. The au- 
tumnal rains, the ar rains of Scripture, usually 
commence in the latter half of October, or beginnin 
of November, not suddenly, but by degrees, whic! 
gives opportunity for the husbandman to sow his 
fields of wheat and barley. The rains come mostly 
from the west or south-west, continuing for two or 
three days at a time, and falling especially during the 
night. Then the wind chops round to the north or 
east, and several days of fine weather succeed. During 
the months of November and December, the rains 
continue to fall heavily, afterwards they return only 
at lon intervals, and aro less heavy; but at no 
period during the winter do they cease to occur. Snow 
often fails in Jerusalem in January and February, to 
the depth’ of a foot or more, but does not usually lie 
long. “The ground never freezes, but Mr. Whiting had 
scen the pool behind his house (Hezekiah’s) covered 
with thin ice for one or two days. Rain continues to 
fall more or less through the month of March, but is 
rare after that period. tat Fe present season 
there had been little or none in March, and indeed the 


whole quantity of rain had been leas than usual. Nor 
are there at the prosent day any particular periods of 
rain, or successions of showers, which might be re- 
garded as distinct rainy seasons, The whole period 
trom October to March now constitutes only one con- 
tinued season of rain, without any regularly inter- 
vening term of prolonged fair weather. Unless, there- 
fore, thero has been some change in the climate since 
the times of the New (Old +) Testament, the early and 
the latter rains, for which the husbandman waited with 
longing, seem rather to have implied the first showers 
of autumn, which revived the parched and thirsty 
carth, and prepared it for the seed; and the later 
showers of spring, which continued to refresh and for- 
ward both the ripening crops and the vernal products 
of the field.” ‘‘ During the months of April and May, 
the sky is usually serene, the air mild and balmy, and 
the face of nature, after seasons of ordinary rain, still 
green and pleasant to the eye. Showers occur occa- 
sionally, but they are mild and rofreshing. On tho 
Ist of May we had showers in the city, and at evening 
there was thunder and lightning (which are frequent 
in winter), with pleasant and reviving rain. The 6th 
of May was also remarkable for thunder and for seve- 
ral showers, some of which were quite heavy. The 
rains of both these days extended far to the north, and 
overtook our missionary friends who were returning 
from Jerusalem to Beirit. But the occurrence of rain 
so late in the season was regarded as a very unusual 
circumstance. Morning mists, however, are occasion- 
ally seen ata still later period. In ordinary seasons, 
from the cessation of the showers in spring, until their 
commencement in October or November, rain never 
falls, and the sky is usually serene.” ‘In autumn 
the whole land has become and od, the cis- 
terns are nearly empty, the few streams and fountains 
fail, and all nature, physical and animal, looks forward 
with longing to tho return of the rainy season. Mists 
and clouds begin to make their prpenratie: and 
showers occasionally to fall; the husbandman sows | 
his seed, and the thirsty earth is soon drenched with an 
abundance of rain” [‘‘ Bibl. Res,” vol. 1., pp. 429— 
431]. We must find room for what the same acute 
observer recorded on a subsequent occasion, when 
staying at Beirdt in March and April :—‘‘ During the 
first week after my arrival, the weather was delightful. 
The thermometer ed from 60° to 80° Fahr. Tho 
skies wero cloudless, the atmosphere mild and balmy, 
and the Oriental sun poured his genial beams over a 
rospect by sea and land of surpassing beauty. . . . 
e next week there was a change, not in the scenery, 
but in the weather. ‘For five days, from Monday 
until Friday inclusive, thero was rain; on some days 
heavy and with little interruption, and accompanied 
by high wind; on other days alternating with pleasant 
intervals of sunshine and clear sky. e storm was 
so violent, that some of tho vessels dragged anchor, 
and all left the roadstead, and retired to the inner 
corner of the bay. Snow fell extensively upon the 
mountains, and also in the region: of Hasbeiya, The 
weather on Saturday and for several following days 
was again splendid, but afterwards became variable, 
with occasional heavy rain, for nearly three weeks 
longer, until the close of the firet week in April. 
These were the ‘latter rains’ of Scripture, which thus 
continued this season for nearly a month later than 
usual, One result of these late rains we afterwards 
saw on our journey in the very abundant crops of 
winter grain” [‘‘ Later Biblical Researches,” or vol. 
iii., pp. 8, 9]. It soems but reasonable to believe that 
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the expressions ‘‘former rain” and “latter rain” 
describe the firat and last showers which full in the 
one rainy season, and that thoy do not really imply 
two distinct rainy scasons. When the early and the 
latter rain aro conjoined, they denote tho wholo of an 
ordinary rainy season. That a rather different view is 
taken even at Jerusalem itself, may be gathered from 
a on this deeply interesting subject in Dr. 
Stewart’s interesting book :—‘‘Some excitement was 
occasioned a few years ago, by an announcement that 
the latter rains, which had boen unknown in Palestine 
for ages, had, in the good providence of God, made 
their appearance again. I have every reason to believo, 
from careful inquiries on the spot, that the early and 
latter rains visit Palestine annually in common with 
the countries around, though probably not in such 
abundanco now as when God smiled upon the land for 
his pooplo’s sake. The early rains are irregular, but 
centrally take place at the breaking up of tho dry 
ecason in October or Noyembor; and the lattor rnins 
occur in spring, in the months of February or March, 
preparing for an abundant harvest by ‘clear shining 
after rain’” [‘‘The Tont and the Khan,” p. 317}. 
Among Scripture references we may refer to a few:— 
Deut. xi. 14; Job xxix. 23; Prov. xvi. 15; Song of 
Sol. ii. 11; Jer. ui. 3; v. 24; Hos. vi. 3; Joel ii. 
23; Zech. x. 1 [see also Thomson’s ‘‘ Land and the 
Book,” part i., chap. viii.]. Rain sometimes fulls in 
Egypt. Shaw sgys it seldom rains in the inland parts 
of Egypt, but that upon the coast, from Alexandria, all 
along to Damietta and Tineh, they have their former 
and latter rains, ‘‘ a8 in Barbary and the Holy Land” 
[‘‘ Travels,” &c., p. 377, second edition]. Rain is 
sometimes roferred to as a symbol of spiritual gifts and 
influences, and of the Divino beneficence [Dout, xxxii. 
2; Ps, lxxii. 6; Isa. xliv. 3, 4; Hos, x. 12). 

RAINBOW, also called simply a Bow. This beau- 
tiful phenomenon is caused by the reflection and rofrac- 
tion of the rays of tho sun when it shines upon fallin 
rain. Tho spectators of a rainbow will observe that it is 
visiblo upon the clouds which are opposite to the sun, 
and that the rainbow’s centre always appears to be 
opposite to the spectator. The scientific explanation of 
the details is very curious, but cannot properly 
introduced here. In Scripture wo are informed that 
tho rainbow was appointed as a sign and witness of the 
‘Divine faithfulness (Gon. ix. 13—17]. The words “‘my 
bow I set in the cloud” do not imply that there was no 
rainbow beforo, but that it was now first constituted a 
sign of covenant between God and the world. Thus, 
that which already existed roccived a new function and 
office. Some maintain that thero was no rain before 
the flood, and that the rainbow must thereforo havo 
been a now ne in the world. Others hold that it did 
rain before tho flood, and that yet tho rainbow was a 
new thing. Tho first opinion is thus expressod by 
Dr. Barth:—‘‘The rainbow must have been a new 
phenomenon to man, inasmuch as neyvor, until tho 

ood, was the ground moistened with rain” [‘ Biblo 
Manual,” p. 30]. The second view is oxpressed b 
Keil and Delitzsch:—‘ Tho establishment of tho rain- 
bow, as a covenant sign of tho promise that there 
should be no flood again, presupposes that it appeared 
thon for tho first time in the vault and clouds of 
‘waven, — From this it may be inferred, not that it did 
not rain before the flood, which could hardly be recon- 
ciled with Gon. ii. 5, but that the atmosphere was 
ditforontly constituted; a supposition in perfoct har- 
mony with tho facts of natural history, which point to 
differences in the climate of the earth’s surface before 
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and after the flood” [‘‘Comment, on the Pent.,”’ vol. i., 
154]. We must dissent from these opinions, and prefer 
to agree with Canon Wordsworth, who thinks that the 
original of Gen. ix. 13 may, perhaps, seem to intimate 
that the rainbow existed before the deluge, but that it 
was consecrated, as it were, as a sacred symbol and pledge 
after the deluge. ‘‘As in the Christian sacraments, 
natural elements previously existing were adopted 
by Christ, and hallowed for sacred uses, and to 
be means of , 80 tho rainbow was consecrated and 
set apart by to be a sacred bol to the world” 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Holy Biblo,” vol. i., 50]. We read in 
v. iv. 3, that there ‘was a rainbow round about the 
throne;” and in x. 1, that there was a rainbow upon 
the head of the angel which John saw. The Greek 
word in these two places is iris, and denotes a glorious 
circle or halo of light, not a rainbow, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. A in Ezekiel [i. 28] 
admirably illustrates the two last quoted: ‘‘ As tho 
appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the duy 
of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round 
about.” Tho rainbow has been regarded with super- 
stitious venoration by various pagan nations, ancient 
ond modern [Wemyss's ‘‘ Key to Symbolical Lan- 
guage,” pp. 349, 350]. 
RAI'SINS. (See Vinz.]J 


RA'KEM, clothworker; one of the sons of Sheresh, 
of the tribo of Manasseh [1 Chron. vii. 16]. 


RAK’'KATH, shore-town; a town in the tribe of 
Naphtali, and called a ‘‘ fenced city’ [Josh. xix. 35]. 
According to a tradition of the Rabbins, it stood where 
Tiberias was afterwards built. Keil says, ‘‘ This 
opinion has been objected to by Reland, but on slender 
grounds” (‘‘On Joshua,” p. 439]. Robinson is of 
opinion that the Rabbinical statement in the Talmud 
can neither be proved nor disproved. The Syriac ver- 
sion reads ‘‘Karath,” and the Greek ‘‘Daketh ;” but 
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RAKKON, the name of a town belonging to Dan 
(Josh. xix. 46]. Gesenius explains the word ‘“‘ thin- 
ness;” but First, with perhaps better reason, sup- 
poses it to mean ‘‘a place upon the shore; ” another 
explanation is that it is the same as Me-jarkon ~ 
ME-JARKON], the name being partly repeated. The 
Greek translation omits Rakkon, and the Syrino reads 
‘* Karkon.” The site is unknown, but it must have 
been to the wost of Jerusalem, and towards the Medi- 
terranean. 


RAM, exalted. 1. The son of Hearon, and grandson 
of Pharez, and one of the ancestors of the royal line of 
David [Ruth iv. 19; 1 Chron. ii. 9). The marginal 
rendering of the latter passage, and also the genea- 
logical lists in Matt. i. (vs. 3, 4] and Luke iii. [ver. 
33], give the namo of ‘‘ Aram.” 2. One of the sons 
of Jerahmeel, son of Hezron, and brother of Rem (1) 
{1 Chron. ii. 25, ak 3. A person named in Job 
xxxul. 2, and probably tho head of a tribe of that 
name. It has been sup that he is identical with 
the Aram of Gen. xxii. 21, but in the absence of 
dofinite information on the subject, nothing positive 
can bo asserted. ‘ 

_Ram. This animal was appointed in the Levitical 
ritual for the sacrifice on certain epecial occasions 
[Reel xxix. 15, 165 Lev. viii. 21; ix. 2, &c.), having 

an also similarly offered by Abraham (Gen. xv. 9; 
xxii. 13]. (See Sacriricg, SHEEP. } 


RAM, BATTERING. (See Batrerine Raw.] 
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RA’MA, the same as Ramah ; a town in the tribe of | is very conspicuous, and commands a wide prospect.” 
Benjamin. It is mentioned in Matt. ii. 18, ‘‘ In Rama | It is generally believed that the Ramah of Jor. xxxi. 15 
was there a voice heard,” &c. The evangelist is allud- | (the Rama of Matt. ii. 18) is Ramah in Benjamin. 
ing to Jer. xxxi. 15, as fulfilled in the massacre of the | Lo this wo are still inclined to assent, notwithstand- 
childrea at Bethlehem by command of Herod. From | ing the reported discovery of Ramah in the vicinity 
the mention of both places, it is apparent that St.|of what is called the tomb of Rachel. Dr. Stewart 
Matthew gives an extended meaning to the prophetic | says that Mr. Finn, then consul at Jerusalem, ‘ not 
utterance; and he probably intends the name Rama to | long before my arrival, had discovered the sito of an 
be typical, in the same way as Rachel is, ancient town, a little below the Kabbet Rahil, to which 

RAMAH, a height. In one form or another, this ae ie n ries bare cal a te aes 
ee ae Apel Gee Serbipre ee names & same name, but this is the Ramah in which tho prophct 
and « hill : a : Enel bined Si I ae heard the voico of lamentation and weeping” [‘‘‘l'ent 

: which nglish topography. In almost! .1q Khan,” 247]. Some have gone so far as to sup- 
every case 1n which we find it, it refere to a site which pose the newly-found Ramah to be Ramatbaim-zophim, 
fli some sense, an elevated ono: thus, evon in the/” > ‘There was a Ramah upon the border of the tribe 

“ et ee # “Hakata te da lake of the Jordan. | of Asher, and apparently not far distant from Tyro 

ed Abts bh locality is not meant, the word is [Josh. xix. 29]. D n this it may be sufficient to cito 
compounded with some other. [Soe RAMATH-LENT.) | the observations of Mr. Van de Velde :—* The Vulgate 

i. Ramah in the tribe of Ben amin, mentioned along has Horma. Robinson [‘ Later Bibl. Res.,’ p. 4) 
le Gibeon and Beeroth (Josh. xviii. 25]. As this 18| thinks it to be identical with the village of Kamah, 

4 place of considerable celebrity, we shall briefly refer with ancient ruins, about threo hours S.W. of Tibnin. 

to the texts in which mention is mado of it. It was No doubt here is an ancient Ramah represented, but 

certainly very near to Gibesh [Judg. xix. 13], and not | it seems to us too far in tho central pait of tho land 

‘pd wre from Jebus, or Jerusalem. Saul is said s to answer to Josh. xix. 28, 29. If the ‘strong city 

vo “abode in Gibeah under a tree in Ramah” | ry,4> of yer, 29 is intended for the continental ‘I'yro, 

[1 Sam. xxii. 6], where it may be questioned whether | Ramah seems more probably identical with a village 

the town is meant. Baasha, king of Israel, is said to | ¢ that name about an hour from the present Sur, and 

have built Ramah, which can only mean that he forti- which must have been within half an how's distance 

— ate Kings xv. 17, 22). Baasha was prevented | of the ancient continental fortress Tyre (Thrupp, MS. 

from fully carrying out his intention by the nows that jia;-)o- 2h sadda thet! itvia ‘correctly xarked*ini the 

Asa, king of Judah, had formed an alliance with | Bonodictino edition of Jerome] ” [“ Memoir,” 342]. 

Benhadad of Syria, who at once commenced hostile |“ "3 “Ramah of Na htali, and one of its ‘‘fonced cities,” 
operations on the northern frontier of Israel [2 Chron. | ;, readily identified with the modern Rameh, a village 
xvi. 16]. Some of the citizens of Ramah returned | yyich occupies an elevated position a little to the north 
from the Babylonian captivity [Ezra ii. 26; Neh. | oF the highway from Accho to the northern end of tho 
vit, 30], and the town was re-inhabited [Neh. xi. 33]. Take of ‘Tiberias, and about inidway between them 
To theso historical notices ma be added the references | ryan do Velde, “Memoir,” 341]. The place is thus 
from the prophetical books. mentions it when | gesoribod by Dr. Robineon :—** ‘The village lies upon 
predicting the Ls 1 et of the Assyrian invaders (Isa. | 6 lower cultivated slope of the mountain, stil] several 
x. 29; comp. Hos. v. 8]. Jeremiah was at one time |} ndred foet above the plain. It is a large village, 
4 prisoner at Ramah [Jor. xl. 1). ; well built, and apparently wealthy ; and is inhabited 
mah is identified with what Dr. Robinson calls by Christians and Desace The former are Grecks and 
“the high village er-Ram, on the east of the Nabulus | (ook Catholics, and constitute about two-thirds of the 
road” [* Bibl. Res.,” i. 437). : Elsewhere he says: population. The place is surrounded by extensive 
* Both the name and the position are here decisive. | Cjive orchards. Several of the men of the village were 
Ramah lay near Gibeah, six Roman miles from Jeru- sitting on the ground near the entrance, and seemed 
salem towards Bethel. The present er-Ram is a short little dis to trouble themselves even to answer 
hour north from Gibeah, and two hours north from | 4, inquiries of etrangers. Meantimo, as our horses’ 
Jerusalem. Ramah was again inhabited after the! ojos nooded fastening, our servants succeeded in find- 
exile, and in the days of Jerome was a small village. ing a very good smith. Rameh has no traces of anti- 
In the thirteenth con Brocardus speaks of it quity within or around it, so far as we could see or 
correctly as a village south of el-Bireh, situated on 4/p.4°  Yot it is, without doubt, the ancient Ramah of 
hill east of the road leading to Jerusalem. But, not- | 415 tribe of Naphtali [Josh. xix. 36 .” “The present 
withstanding this distinct notice, the place seems to} p. ah is mentioned se Brocardus, but he pute it two 
have beon again forgotten in monastic tradition for | Fitoa south of Cana” (** Bibl. Res.,” iii. 79]. 
centurics, and of course is not montioned by travel-| 4 pamah in Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 19], the 
lers. Cotovicus saw the spot, but held it to be} i. ag iatwis shadirteeop blind {See RaMATIIAIM- 
Gibeah of Saul. Quaresimus speaks only of Ramah ZOPHIM. ] 
as at Neby Samwil; and hence, probably, even the |" 5 pamah [2 Kings viii. 29], tho same as Ramoth- 
sharp-sighted Maundrell failed to notice er-Rim, and gilead. (Seo RAMOTH-GILEAD.] (The preceding are 
saw Ramah only at tho prophet’s tomb. Indeed, I| 91) th4 Ramahs to which we find distinct allusions in 
have been able to find no further mention of er-Ram Scripture. Those which follow are compounded with 
until i prosent gpntnry and that only in one or tWo | other words.) 
travellers” [i. 576, 577). The same authority descri : . 
er-Ram as ie miserable village, with few houses, and| RAMATHA eae pene a ihe dowhie, peal 
es ial fs Np eon hr ie stecatioeal a eet ih in fact’ it is always called Ramah 
ai uared stones, an columns scatte .i.1, 19]; » it | | 
about in tho feds, indiontig an penien plage of ore ete oes the, rin pertuey ied fon aN sn 
jm portance. small mosque, with columns, see : me, 6 cul 
face to have been o aBufel The situation of er-Ram ' was in Mount Ephraim. Peculiur interest attachos to 
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the town as the birthplace of the prophet Samuel, and 
the seat of his authority {1 Sam. 2. 11; vii. 17]. The 
elders of Israel assembled here to complain to the 
prophet of his sons (viii. 4]. The name often occurs in 
connection with David in his relations to Samuel, and 
in allusion to Samuel personally down to the time of 
his death and burial, which ocourred here (xv. 34; 
xvi. 13; xix. 18—23; xx. 1; xxv. 1; Xxviil. 3]. 
Some of the 3 referred to speak of Naioth in 
Ramah, but 7 this we can hardly understand any- 
thing but that Naioth was close at hand, and a special 
name for the spot where the school of the prophets 
seems to have been. The situation of Samucl’s Ramah 
has been much disputed. By some it has been placed 
at Ramleh, but we are not aware that this opinion has 
now any advocates. Van de Velde maintains that it 
is identical with Rameh, a place about an hour’s jour- 
ney north of Hebron. Wolcott was the first to broach 
this idea. [For the reasons for this view, see Van 
Ge Velde’s ‘* Narrative,” vol. ii., pp. 48—d54; and 
‘“Memoir,” p. 341.] An ancient and yery general 
opinion is that the Ramah of Samuel is the modern 
ebi Samwil, a celebrated elevation to the north-west 
of Jerusalom, from which it is distant four or five 
milos. It has been described or alluded to by a host 
of travellers, and no wonder, for, apart from all his- 
torical associations, Nebi Samwil is a most prominent 
object, towering above surrounding hills, and com- 
manding a most extonsive range of country. ([Sce in 
Mizrant or Mizren (6).] Nebi Samwil is identified by 
many with Mizpeh of Benjamin, but although ably 
supported the opinion is strongly contested. To enter 
into the merits of these discussions would require more 
space than we can spare, and we must therefore be 
content to express our opinion, that while the site of 
Ramathuim-zophim is not positively settled, it is to be 
looked for in the direction of Nebi Samwil. Sepp has 
no doubt about it, and wor:jors that Dr. Robinson and 
80 many more should find Mizpeh in Nebi Samwil 
UEceen &c., ii. 12). Dean Stanley favours the 
lief that Nebi Samwil was Ramathaim-zophim, but 
he very judiciously observes, ‘‘ we know not with cer- 
tainty the situation of Ramah” [‘‘ Lectures on the 
Jewish Church,” p. 407]. Mr. Porter also owns the 
real uncertainty as to the spot where “ the last of the 
judges” was born and buried .(‘* Hand-book for Syria 
and Pal.,” p. 284]. Old Sandys felt that there was a 
doubt whon he spoke of the hill ‘* with the remains of 
that Rama Sophim (with more likelihood of truth than 
the other) which was the habitation of Samuel” 
fe Relation,” p. 201, 3rd edit, 1627]. Finally, Dr. 
obinson quite rejected the idea that Samuel’s Ramah 
was at Nobi Samwil, and supposed it may have been 
at Soba, in which he thought he detected a trace of the 
word Zophim [‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 7]. Soba is four 
or fivo miles south-west of Nebi Samwil. Passing 
over other suggestions, lot us call attention toa curious 
fact. Quite recently a book has been published for 
the first time, although written about A.D. 1172, and 
from this we got a new and important idea. The 
author is speaking of the mountains to the west of 
Jerusalem, and after mentioning the traditional 
Emmaus, he says, ‘Hard by are the mountainous 
parts of tee which are called Sophim, and pre- 
sontly tho large town of Ramatha, which is now called 
Ramos, of which were Elkanah, father of Samuel the 
sophie and Hannah his mother. Near to Sophim is 
thoron, which is now called Betor,” &c. ('* Theo- 
dericus de Locis Sanctis,” edited by Titus Tobler, 
1865, p. 87]. On looking at the large map of Van de 
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Velde, we find very near to Lower Beth-horon—not 
two miles to the north-west—a | raed called Soffa, 
which is in the hilly district, and very much like 
Sophim or Zophim. A little farther to the west we 
have not Rames, but Um-rush, a name which might 
easily be formed*out of the other by a slight tranepo- 
sition. Um-rush is marked as a ruin, and it is not 
impossible that it should be the site of that Rames 
which Theoderic represents as the traditional position 
of the Ramah of Samuel’s parents. It is certainly 
a curious coincidence that ‘‘Beth-horon with her 
suburbs” was given to that branch of Levi out of which 
Samuel sprang. Even if Theodericus means Ramleh 
by Rames, there seems no reason to doubt that be 
means Suffa by Sophim (or Zophim). 


RA’‘MATH-LEHI, elevation of Lehi, or lifting wp of 
a jawbone. (‘The reason why we have the form Ramash, 
avd not Ramah here, and in the next few cases, is that 
final 4 is changed into t when some addition is made 
to the word, or where it is closely connected with 
another word. In the latter case, th has the force of the 
preposition of. Hence, Ramath-Ichi is literally “Ramah 
of Lehi.”) We read in Judg. xv. 9, that the Philistines 
‘‘ spread themselves in Lehi,” and that it was in Lehi 
that Samson slew them [ver. 14]. Here it was that be 
found the ase’s jawbone (/ehi) which he used as his 
weapon, and which he afterwards threw away (vs. 15 
—17]: “He cast away the jawbone (leht) out of his 
hand, and called that place Ramath-lehi.” In ver. 19 
we read that his thirst was allayed by the intervention 
of God, who ‘‘ clave a hollow place that was in the jaw, 
and there came water thereout”’ [ver. 19]. There can 
be no doubt that the word rendered ‘‘jaw” in this 
verse is the proper name Lehi. (See LEnI.]} 


RA’MATH-MIZ’PEH, the elevation (or height) of 
Mizpeh. The word Mizpeh, or Mi , in Hebrew 
denotes ‘‘a beacon” or ‘‘ watch-tower;”’ hence the 
name Ramath-mizpeh conveyed the idea of an eleva- 
tion commanding an extensive prospect, or from which 
important observations might be made. This place is 
only once thus designated in Scripture [Josh. xiii. 26}, 
as one of the limits of the tribe of Gad. A reference 
to the article Mizram, or M1zrEu, will show that the 
name was substantially a common one. There were 
two Mizpehs east of the Jordan, and this may have 
been one of them. That it was not Mizpeh of Moab 
we may assume, because that lay too far south. But 
it may have been the Mizpeh where Jacob and Laban 
made a covenant, and which appears to be called 
‘* Mizpeh of Gilead ” in Judg. xi. 29. Mr, Porter says, 
‘It is highly probable that Jebel Osh’a may be the 
Rama hcmuspen (‘the heights of the watch-tower’) 1e- 
ferred to in the book of Joshua [xiii. 26] as one of the 
great landmarks in tho tribe of Gad; and also the 
‘Mizpeh of Gilead,’ from which Jephthah ‘ passed 
over unto the children of Ammon,’ and where he 
vowed the strange vow unto the Lord [Judg. xi: J. 
Tho spot is admirably adapted for a gathering-place in 
time of invasion, or of aggressive warfare” {* Hand- 
book for Syria and Pal.,”’ 310]. Other sites have been 
suggested, but the above seems as likely as any. 


RAM'ATH OF THE SOUTH. In the Hebrew 
text this is Ramath-néghebh, that is, ‘‘ Ramah of the 
Negeb :” the word Hahn being a general designation 
for the south and south-west of Sndeh. The name 
occurs [Josh. xix. 8] in tho list of towns allotted to 
Simeon. Several writers have supposed it to be the 
same as Baalath-beer, of which we read in the same 
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SUPPOSED SITE OF RAMATII. 


vorse. It may also be fairly identified with South ' 
Ramoth (in Hebrow Rumoth-neghebh), referred to in 
1 Sam. xxx. 27. Its situation is questionable. Van 
de Velde thinks it identical with Ramath-lehi, and to 
be found at Tell el-Lekiych, about one hour and three- 
quarters north of Bir es-Seba. This, he says, ‘‘ is the 
last ‘ height ' or Ramah of Judah, and would be very 
properly designated as ‘ Ramath of the South.’ Tho 

resont high road from Hebron to Egypt panes within 
urty-five minutes’ distance from Tell el-Lekiyeh, and 
may therefore be supposed anciontly to have touched 
that site.” Wo cannot admit that Ramath-lehi is the 
same as Ramath of the South, because there is no 
reason to think Samson's sphore of action extended so 
far. Dr. Keil says that Em. Rédiger * supposes that 
our Ramah towards the South is the same as Ramet 
el-Khulil, which was visited by Robinson, and after- 
wards by Wolcott.” ‘‘ In the immediate neighbourhood 
Wolcott found a second Ramah, Ramet el-Amleh, as 
well as two other similar heights with ancient places 
upon them” Pe Com. on Joshau.” pp. 421, 422}. 
Lastly, Mr. Wilton has ingeniously laboured to show 
that Ramath of the South was not only the same as 
Baalath-beer and Bealoth, but on the site of Kurnub, 
which lies midway betwoen Beer-sheba and the south 
end of the Dead Sea [‘‘ The Negeb,” p. 91}. Amid so 
many differences of opinion, it seems prudent to own 
that the site has yct to be discovered. 


RAMATHITE, the designation of Shimei, who was 
superintendent or manager of the vineyard of David 
{1 Chron. xxvii. 27], but of which Ramah he was a 
native we have no information. 


RAM’ESES. This word occurs also in the form of 


RAAMSES; but we meet with it only five times in 
Iloly Writ. The first instance is in tho narrative of 
the introduction of Jacob and his eons to Pharaoh, 
and of their settlement in Egypt: ‘ Joseph placed his 
father and his brethren, and gave thcm a possession 
in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the 
land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded ” [Gen. 
xlvii. 11}. Here it has to be determined whether * the 
land of Rameses”’ was the actual namo of a province, 
or simply descriptive of the land as peculiarly a royal 
domain then held by King Ramcescs, or the district in 
which the city Rameses was placed; and also, whether 
the land of Rameses was the same as ‘‘the Jand of 
Goshen” [ver. 6]. In the second passage [F-xod. i. 11], 
Raamees occurs along with Pithom as one of the “‘trea- 
sure cities” which the Hcbrews built for Pharaoh. 
In the third text [xii. 37] Rameses is the city from 
which the Israclites set out on their march to Succoth 
and the Red Sea. If Romeses, in tho place where it 
first appears, is the city of that name, it is casy to 
perceive that it is named by anticipation, and then 
‘(the land of Rameses” signifies the region in which 
that city was afterwards built. The fourth passage 
where the word is written [Numb. xxxiii. 3) eimply 
refers to the fact recorded in Exod. xii. 37 {see also 
Numb. xxxiil. 5]. Rameses was the name of certain 
kings of ancient Egypt, and ficm one of them it 
appears to haye been applied to a city. It is most 
probably the case that the name Ramescs always 
means this city in the Pentateuch. Supposing this 
to be correct, where was Rameses? Several answers 
have been given to this question. 1. That it is the 
same with Heliopolis. But to this it is fairly objected 
that the Egyptian name of Heliogolisis On. 2. That 
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it is thé same as Heroopolis. But the position of this 
city is uncertain, and its identity with Rameses is at 
most only conjectural. However, it has been believed 
by several writers of distinction that Heroopolis was 
Rameses, and occupied a site upon or near the position 
of the modern Abu Keisheib, in Wady Tumilat. Keil 
and Delitzs:h, who hold this opinion, say, ‘‘ Rameses 
was the ancient Heroopolis, and is not to be looked for 
on the site of the modern Belbeis,” as advocated by 
Stickel, who agrees with Kurtz and Knobel, and ad- 
duces chiefly the statement of the Egyptian Beoetaphey 
Makrizi, that in the Jews’ book of the Law, is 
is called the land of Goshen, in which Jacob dwelt 
when he came to his son Joseph, and that the capital 
of the province was el-Sharkiyeh. This place is a 
day’s journey (or, as others affirm, fourteen hours) to 
the north-east of Cairo, on the Syrian and Egyptian 
road. (Seo Keil and Delitzsch ‘‘On the Pentateuch,” 
i. 422, 423 of the English version.} 3. That Rameses 
was at the modern Belbeis is the opinion which Keil 
and Dolitzsch oppose in the remar y partly 
quoted. — : 

On looking over the different accounts which have 
been given of the site of Rameses, we are led to the 
conclusion that it is still involved in obscurity. For 
every opinion with which we are acquainted great 
names may be quoted, and it seems that the utmost 
we can do is to say, that in all probability Rameses 
was an important city in the region allotted to the 
Hebrews, and known as the land of Goshen. [See 
GostieN, where the subject of the position of Rameses 
is touched upon.) With regard to the meaning of the 
nam» Rameses, it is explained ‘‘ son of the sun ;” and, 
as we have said, was the name or title of certain 
ancient Egyptian kings, 

RAMIAH, placed of the Lord; one of the sons of 
Parosh, who had contracted marriage with a foreigner 
during the captivity, and after the restoration was 
charged to put her away [Ezra x. 25]. 


RA'MOTH, elevations, heights (the plural of Ramah). 
I. Thg name of a man, one of those catalogued as 
having taken strango wives at the time of the return 
from capbisity pee x. 29). 2. The name of a place 
in the tribe of Issachar (1 Chron. vi. 73]. It was a 
Levitical city, and is clearly the same as is called 
‘‘ Jarmuth” in Josh. xxi. 29, and perhaps ‘‘ Remeth ” 
in Josh. xix. 21, The remark of Keil is perfeotly 
just. When speaking of Remeth he says, “ We are 80 
thoroughly unacquainted with the place itself, that it 
is impossible to tell whether these various readings are 
really different names, or merely the results of errors 
in spelling” (‘‘ Comment. on Josh.,” p. 428). 

RA’MOTH-GIL’EAD, probably the same place as is 
callcd Rumath-mizpeh, and Ramoth in Gile 
the latter designation we first meet with it in Deut. iv. 
43, as a city of Gad on tho cast of the Jordan, and one 


of the citios of rofuge. It is similarly described by | \\ 
Joshua (Josh. xx. 8], who also reckons it among the} »\ 


places assigned to the Levites [xxi. 38]. Ono of the 
officers of Solomon’s commissariat was located here, and 
at that time it was evidently a chief city in the region 
where it coe gt Kings iy. 13]. It fell into the hands 
of tho king of Syria, but Jehoshaphat induced Ahab to 
join him in an assault upon it, the rosult of which was 
dieastrous to the Hebrews and fatal to Ahab, who was 
mortally wounded (xxii. 1—37]. Some years later, the 
attempt was renewed by Ahaziah, king of Judah, and 
Joram the son of Ahab, on which occasion Joram was 
wounded [2 Kings viii. 28]. In ver. 29 it is simply 


Under | 


called ‘‘Ramah.”’ The following chapter records that 
Elisha sent one of the sons of the proce to Ramoth- 
gilead to anoint Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat [ix.1, 
4]. It would appear that Jehu at this time occupied 
Ramoth-gilead, and if so, it must have been taken 
from Syria either when Joram was wounded or shortly 
after. There is no further mention of the name in 
Scripture. It was, no doubt, a strong and an im- 
rtant place, but its position is not definitely known. 
r. Porter follows those who think it was at es-Salt, 
and in favour of this opinion he advances several con- 
siderations: for example, he says that there is near 
ea-Salt the loftiest peak of the whole mountain-range 
on the east of the Jordan, and that ite situation agrees 
with the statement of Eusebius that ‘‘ Ramoth-gilea 
was @ sacerdotal city of the tribe of Gad, still existing in 
hix day,” at the fifteenth Roman mile from Philadelphia 
Ne Hand-book for Syr. and Pal.,” p. 308]. Mr. Van de 
elde also says ‘‘there seems to be no reasonable 
ground for doubting” the identity of Ramoth-gilead 
and Ramath-mizpeh with the present es-Salt. Tho 
mountain of Gilead lies not far towards the west, and 
we must therefore conclude that Ramoth-gilead was 
at no great distance from the site suggested, if not 
actually upon it. 
RA™MOTH IN GILEAD, another form of the name 
Ramoth-gilead. (See RAMOTH-GILEAD. } 


RA’PHA, a word respecting the meaning of which 
in proper names scholars are not - 1, A Ben- 
jamite, and son of Binea, mentioned in the genealogi- 
cal stock -of Saul and Jonathan [1 Chron. viii. 37]. 
2. The name also occurs in the er gies the au- 
thorised version of 1 Chron. xx. 4,6. In this case the 
word ‘‘giant” is given in the text; but the expres- 
sion ‘‘son of Rapha” may simply mean ‘‘ one of the 
Reophaim,” mention of whom 1s made in the article 
GIANTS. 

RA'PHU, healed; a Benjamite, the father of Pa'ti, 
who was selected to represent his tribe in the company 
of the twelve spies [Numb. xiii. 9]. 


gag 
fe. ie ie? 
The Raven (Corvus Cerar). 


RAVEN. The raven is uently confounded with 
the crow, but is larger, its team ai is more irides- 
cent, and its habits are different. It lives in pairs, 
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unlike the crow, which is gregarious, 
solitary, that it will not suffer its 
within its haunt from the moment 
thomselves. 

The habits of the raven render it unclean in the He- 


oung to remain 
ey can shift for 


brew law, but the almost universal superstition of its | 


being a bird of evil omen is not countenanced by the 
Bible. On the contrary, the raven is rather regarded 
in the light of a bird favoured by God. It is first men- 
tioned as being sent forth by 
tho subsiding of the waters (Gen. viii. 6}; and ravens 
brought flesh and bread at ees and eve to the pro- 
phet Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 4]. Here the ’drebhim are 
manifestly true ravens, and not—as has been argued by 
some—villagers, having a name which approximated 
to that of ravens. That Christ should have selected 
the raven as an illustration of God's providence [Luke 
xii, 24], may be considered rather favourable to the 
reputation of the bird than otherwise. 

Tho figurative declaration that the raven shall 
“pick out the.eye of him that mocketh his father” 
(Prov. xxx. 17], meets with a curious confirmation in 
tho natural history of the bird, which is said when 
destroying young lambs to first peck out their eyes 
(‘Ornithological Dictionary” by Col. Montagu, 2nd 
edit. by J. Rennie, art. Raven). 


RA’'ZOR. We have no means of ascertaining the 
preciso character of the razor which was in use among 
the anciont Hebrews to a certain extent. To the Na- 
zarites it was forbidden altogether [Numb. vi. 5; Judg. 
xul. 5; xvi. 17; 1Sam.i. 11], but its use was onjoined 
upon the Levites so far that at their consecration they 
were to be shaved all over (Numb. viii. 7, see the 
marginal rendering]. In Ps. lii. 2, the tongue is com- 
pared to a ‘“‘sharp razor working deceitfully.” Wo 
find in Isa. vii. 20 an allusion to a custom which 
certainly prevailed at that time—namely, that o 
hiiing either the razor or the barber who used it. 
This custom is more clearly indicated by Ezek. v. 1: 
“And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp knife, take 
thee a barber's razor, and cause it to pass upon thy 
head und upon thy beard.” Razors were uscd, and 
the trade of a barber was common among the old 
Egyptians and other nations of antiquity. e subject 
is often alluded to by ancient writers and illustrated 
by works of art. In modern Persia, Egypt, and elsc- 
whero in the East, the razor is in extensive requisition. 
(See Barber. ] 

REAT‘A, vision of the Lord ; a descendant of Reuben, 
named in the genealogical list of 1 Chron. v. [ver. 5]. 


REATAH has the same signification as the precod- 
ing. and in the Hebrew is id-ntica' wih it. 1. ‘Tho son 
of Shobal, of the tribe of Judah [1 Chron. iv. 2]. He 
is called ** Haroeh” in 1 Chron. ii. 52, 2. Tho head 
of a family of Nethinims, who returned to Jerusalem 
after the captivity [Ezra i. 47; Neh. vii. 50]. 

RE'BA, fourth ; one of the five Midia:.ite chiofs or 
kings who were slain by the Israelites during their 
journeyings in the wilderness [Numb. xxxi. 8]. In 
Josh. xiii. 21 he is described as a duke of Sibon. 

REBEC’CA [Rom. ix. 10]. [See REBEKAH.]} 

REBEK’AH, engaging; the daughter of Bethuel, 
and wife of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 23; xxiv. 67]. The 
circumstances under which Abraham's steward Eliezer, 
who had been sent into 
Isaac, first met with her, an 


fatare hasband; her protracted state of barrenness, 


oah out of the ark on | 


Mesopotamia to seek a wifo for 
ds was at length permitted 
to take her back with him; her first interview with hor 


and is so strictly only terminated by God in answer to Isaac's earnest’ 


supplication; the eventful birth of Esau and Jacob, 
with the mysterious pre-announcement of the future 
| destinies of the twin-brothers; her fondness and 
Tredroht for Jacob; Isaac’s deception practised on 
the Philistine king Abimelech, in order to ayoid the 
‘danger which he himself might imcur on account of 
jher beauty; her unworthy and unwifely conduct in 
perate an’l carrying out the fraud for securing the 
lessing to her favourite son; the distress she expe- 
rienced from the fear of Esau's vengeance against his 
treacherous brother, and the consequent retribution for 
her sin involved in a lifelong separation from the child 
of her affections ;—all these are simply and graphi- 
‘cally told in the sacred history (Gen. xxiv.—xxvii.]. 
It is not stated in so many words that Rebekuh never 
‘saw Jacob again after his departure to Pudan-aram, 
nor does any notice uppear either of the time or place 
of her death, although she was buried in the cave of 
' Machpelah (Gen. xlix. 31]. It is, however, to say the 
‘least, a singular circumstance that, on Jacob's return 
| from Padan-aram to Canaan, while at Bethel, it is 
' recorded that ‘‘ Deborah Rebekah’s nurse died ” (Gen. 
'xxxy. 8]—the name given to her burial-place indicat- 
ing the sorrow which her death occasioned [see ALLON- 
BACHUTH]; but whether the decease of Rebekah herself 
had occasioned the return of Deborah to her native 
‘place, and there she had been taken into the service 
of Jacob, or whether other causes led to this result, 
is matter of pure speculation. 


RE'CHAB, horseman. 1. A military officer in the 
service of Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, who, o: the death 
of Abner, conspired with his brother Baanah in 
treacherously murdering their master, in the hope of 
winning favour with David, but met with the retri- 
butive justice at his hands which the crime des :rvod 
(2 Sam. iv.]. 2. The father of Jehonadab (2 Kings x. 
15, 23; 1 Chron. ii. 55; Jer. xxxv. 6], and head of the 
family of the Rechabites. [See RecHasnzs.] 3. The 
father of Malchiel, who assisted in repairing the walls 
and fortifications of Jerusalem after the return from 
the captivity [Neh. iii. 14). 


RE'CHABITES, the descendants of Rechab, other- 
wise called ‘‘ the house of Rechab.” The word ‘ Re- 
chabites”’ is only applied to the descendants of Rechab 
through Jonadab, or Jehonadab. The time of Rechab 
cannot be cortainly affirmed, but Jehonadab was con- 
‘temporary with Jehu [see JEHONADAB], whom he 
accompanied to Samaria to the eon oe’ of Ahab’s 
family [2 Kings x. 15—17]. The Rechabites were 
descended from the Kenites through Hemath (1 Chron. 
ii, 55]. In Jer. xxxv. this house comes before us in 
a remarkable manner. Tho Israelites disobeyed the 
word of God, so God rebuked them by rove ie Me 
them a family which could not be tempted to disobey 
the word of man. The Rechabites were summoned to 
the Temple, and had placed before them pots full of 
| wine, which thoy were bidden to drink. This they 
refused to do, on the ground that it was contrary to 


the precepts which Jonadab i 


had given them, namely— 
never to drink wine, to sow eel: to plant vineyards, 


nor to build houses. They therefore dwelt in tents, 
and led a purely nomadic life, until Nebuchadnezzar 
came against Jerusalem, when they camo thither for 
personal safety. Thoir fidelity to their laws was com- 
mended of God, who declared that the tribe should 
never become extinct: ‘‘Jonadab the son of Rechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me for evor” 
‘[ver. 19]. It has been thought that this last ex- 
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pression means that the Rechabites should be asso- 


ciated with the Levites in the services of the sanctuary; | the 
We may, however, | The 


but this is not clearly made out. 
admit that it implies their continued adherence to the 
worship of God. The strongest evidence that the 
Rechabites were admitted to the priesthood is sup- 
plied by Eusebius in a quotation from Hegesippus, 
who says that a priest of that family spake against 
the Scnbes and Pharisees when they stoned James the 
Just [‘‘ Eccles. Hist.,” ii. 23). This pee is im- 


portant, as showing the continuance of the family to , 


RECORDS were documents intended to preserve 
memory of persons, events, &c., to future tumes. 

were of different kinds: some, for example, were 
single stones or heaps of stones; others were pillars or 
other structures carved, engraved, or sculptured ; and 
others, again, were books. There are in the Scriptures 
numerous allusions to records of various kinds. Tho 
monumental stones set up by the patriarchs, the trees 
with which their names were associated, and thé wells 
which they dug, were so many records of them 
(Gen. xxi. 30, 33; xxviii. 18; xxxi. 44—54; Josh, 
viii. 29]. But there were records which were intended 


the apostolic age, if the words are to be literally in- 
terpreted. é 

There are several moro recent notices of their 
existence. The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela 
(A.D. 1161) says that he found them as a separate 


to explain themselves to those who were acquainted 
with hieroglyphical or alphabets! _writing. Many 
specimens of these are to be found in Egypt or have 
been brought from it, and others have come down to 
people in Arabia, where they had a government of | us from the Assyrians, Pheenicians, Greeks, Etruscans, 
their own, and carried out their peculiar principles. | Latins, &c. There are legends in stone, clay, pottery, 
In a record of a Jewish council in Hungary in 1650, } plaster, metals, and even wood. They are among tho 
Mr. Brett introduces the Rechabites as still observing ; most precious materials for aocesainns the national 
their anciont customs. Niebuhr, who was in Arabia life, worship, and history of peoples that have perished; 
in 1761, speaks of a body of Jews to the north-east of | in many cases they are of more value and credit than 
Medina, whom he supposes to be the same as those , written books bearing world-renowned numes. It is 
described by Benjamin of Tudela [‘‘ Descrip. de : quite impracticable for us here to exhibit a survey of 


l’Arabie,” pp. 326, 327]. A writer quoted in the, this broad and interesting subject, but we may illus- 
‘* Bible Oyclopedin " (p. 1,182] says, ‘‘The Beni- | trato it by a few details respecting Assyria, for which we 
Rechab, ‘sons of Rechab,’ still exist, a distinct and | are indebted to Mr. Layard, whose language we partly 


equally distinguishable people. They boast of their | 
descent from Rechab, profess pure Judaixym, and they , 
all know Hebrew. Yet they live in the neighbour- | 
hood of Mecca, the chief seat of Mohammedanism, | 
and their number is stated to be 60,000.” The 
missionary Wolff heard of this people when at Jeru- 
saloin, and subsequently visited them twice. He had 
no doubt whatever that they were Rechabites, and 
says that thoir manners ane traditions demonstrate 
the fact. 
tribe near the Dead Sea, calling themselves Rechab- 
ites, and repeating the same traditions as Wolff heard 
from them. 


BE'CHAH, spacious. This namo only occurs in 
1 Chron. iy. 12, as the name, probably, of a place, but 
wo have no clue whutever to its identification. 


RECORD’ER. The Hebrew term signifies a ‘re- 
membrancer ;”’ it first occurs in 2 Sam. viii. 16, where 
we find that ‘‘ Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was 
recorder.” This was in the reign of David, to whom 
we muy therefore refer the institution of the office, at 
least among the Hebrews. 
designated wrote any permanent or systematic record 


| 


of state events, is not clear, but it is likely that tho | 


duties were more of a 
public character, since 
1s spoken of as in the same office in Solomon's reign 
(1 Kings iv. 3]. ‘The next recorder of whom we read 
was Joah the son of Asaph, in tho reign of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xviii. 18, 37; Isa. xxxvi. 11, 22]. On this 


Dryas and formal than of a 


occasion Joah accompanied Eliakim, ‘‘ who was over | 


the household,” and Shebna the scribe, to confer with 
the Assyrian general. Another Joah, the son of Joahaz, 
was recorder in the reign of Josiuh, and was one of 
those who superintended the reparation of the Temple 
[2 Chron. xxxiv. 8]. We have no further allusions to 
this functionary, but it is probable that he would form 
part of tho king’s ordinary privy council, and that he 
was expected to be well versed in state precedents, of 
which he may have superintended the record, and to 
which he would appeal on all important questions, as 
the ‘‘ remembrancer ” of his king and the council. 


Signor Pierotti affirms that he has found a 


Whether the officer thus | 


choshaphat, already named, | 


quote. The first records of the Assyrians und of most 
other nations were probably monumental, and wero 
inscribed ou temples, palaces, and other buildings, or 
upon the rock. Near the mouth of the Dog River m 
Syria, there is an Assyrian monument on the face of 
the rock, commemorating the invasion of the country. 
Asia Minor also supplies examples. Another form of 
record was a square pillar or slab, ason the summit of 
the pass of Kol i-Shin in the high mountains dividing 
Assyria from Media. The Persians, in like manner, 
have left us the rock records of Behistun. Herodotus 
speaks of two inscribed pillars erected by Darius on the 
ores of the Bosphorus, and of a third on the Tearus. 
In the early periods of Assyrian history stone and 
clay wore, perhaps, the only substances upon which 
Barats and public records were inscribed. Later on, 

| owever, men are represented noting upon flexible rulls 
such details as they had to record. These rolls may 
, have been of skin, or of papyrus. The last-named 
material wo know was used for writing upon in Egypt 
at a very remote period. More commonly the Assy- 
rians used bricks, tiles, and cylinders of clay, which 
wore impressed before the clay was burnt. In accord- 
ance with this custom, Ezekiel draws a sketch or plan 
of Jerusalem upon a tile [Ezek. iv. 1]. A great number 
of clay records are still in existeuce, and the writing 
upon some of them is exceedingly small. Many of 
theso documents are double, the original writing 
having been covered with an outer coat of clay, upon 
which ure the references to the records within. A tile 
is mentioned upon which there are many lines of 
writing, accompanied by the impression of seals, pro- 
bably of attesting witnesses. The inscriptions upon 
bricks were produced by a stamp in Babylonia, but in 
Assyria cach charactor was separately formed: those 
| upon cylinders must have been engraved. Some of 
| the records which have been preserved are in two, or 
even three lenguagyel The characters are generally 
well and carefully formed, and the industrious zcal 
of modern scholars has successfully deciphered and 
translated many of them. -The Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians inscribed these memorials almost overy where, 
even upon statues and sculptured slabs {Leyard’s 
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“Nineveh,” ii., 182—190]. We may add that the 
records of Egypt also are found in all possible situa- 
tions, as on tombs, temples, obelisks, and pottery, as 
well as upon mummny cases, papyrus rolls, and nu- 
merous other objects. 

Thore seems to be no doubt that in the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, as well as in Persia and elsewhere, 
public records or chronicles were compiled by officers 
specially appointed for the purpose. ‘lo such records 
we have sony. allusions in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, and elsowhere, nor do we think that wo 
possess by any means the complete body of annals 
writton by order of the Hebrew rulers. As for the 
Persian records, wo have a special reference to them as 
a book of records [Ezra iy. 15]. Similar references 
7 be found elsewhere [Ezra vi. 1, 2; Esth. ii. 23; 
Viewl ys 
Some curious additional details respecting the clay 
tablets of Ninevch are supplied by Mr. Layard, who 
found an incredibly large number of them at Kouyun- 
jik (‘* Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 344—347, where 
specimens are engraved}. Those who desire to know 
more of the ajuesres® made in reading these and similar 
relics, should consult the ‘Journals of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ” published since 1850. 


RED WEILER (Numb. xix.]. (See Herren, Sin- 
OFFERING. ] 


RED SEA. It is unnecessary to give here an 
lengthened account of the remarkable gulf which bese 
this name. The east coast of Africa projects far into 
the Indian Ocean, and with the south coast of Arabia 
forms the Gulf of Aden. At Bab-el-mandeb the Gulf 
of Aden terminates in a comparatively narrow strait 
which forms the southern entrance of tho Red Sca. 
This sca extends in a direction N.W. by N. as far as 
Suez, and is bounded on the west by Abyssinia, Nubia, 
and Egypt. On tho east it is bounded throughout by 
Arabia. In length it is more than 1,200 miles, After 
stretching away for a thousand miles, it is divided 
into two arms, that on the west, which is the longest, 
being the Gulf of Suez, and that on the east the Gulf 
of Akaba, or tho Elanitic Gulf. Between thoso two 
arms lies tho Sinaitic peninsula. The western arm 
appears as if it had onco been prolonged to tho Medi- 
terranean, with which an aticmpt is being made to 
connect it by a canal: the eastern arm seems as if it 
had once continued as far as the Dead Sea and tho 
valley of the Jordan. There has probably been a ro- 
tiring of the Red Sea at the oxtromity of cach of.these 
branches, even in historic times, but to what extent it 
is impossible to say with precision, Of the physical 
and other peculiarities of this famous sea, this 1s not 
tho placo to speak; wo nced only say that it abounds 
in islands, is not by any means always safo sailing, 
and that those who habitually navigate it are wont to 
speak of it as vory trying to the health of Europeans. 
The unhealthiness in question is traceable to the state 
of the atmosphere, 


In the Hebrew Bible the Red Sea is called either 
simply the ‘‘sea,” or the ‘‘ sea of weeds” (yam-suph, 
‘‘ weedy sea”). The Grecks and Latins called it by 
names answering to our own. With regard to the ap- 
pellation yam-suph, it is quite certain that sca-wecds 
of various kinds abound in ‘tho sca of weeds ;” it 1s 
equally certain that the name is very ancient, as we find 
it repeatedly in the time of Moses (Exod. x. 19; xin. 
18; xv. 4, 22; xxiii. 31; Numb. xiv, 25; xxi. 14; Deut. 
i. 40; xi. 4; in all which cases, as everywhere else, 
our translators have put ‘Red Sea” in the English 
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text]. The same namo uniformly occurs in the Syriac 
Bible, and even in the Syriac New Testament, where 
the Greek text has ‘‘ Red Sea.” With respect to this 
last term, it is of very disputed origin, and our space 
may be better employed than in its discussion. Some 
have faucied tho sea was called ‘‘red” becauso the 
rocks on the shore were red; others think it was be- 
cause the water, or the sea-weeds, or the bottom, had 
a red appearance ; others bclieve “red” is a transla- 
tion of ‘* Kdom;” others, that the sca was named after 
some king or people who wero so culled. But all this 
is speculation, and we only add that elsewhere we find 
** black,” ‘‘ white,” ‘‘ yellow,” &c., applied -to seas, 
just as here we have ‘‘red.” 

The chief interest in this immenso gulf is partly 
Biblical, and partly commercial or historical. Its 
Biblical interest again mainly centres in the wonderful 
deliverance of Isracl, when tho Lord made a way 
through tho sea for his ransomed ones to pass over, 
(See Exopts; Rep Sea, PassaGE oF.] Its his- 
to1ical and commercial interest arises from the fact 
that it has been the great marine highway which has 
been traversed in succession by the ships of Phoenicia, 
of Israel, of Egypt, of Arabia, and of the maritimo 
nations of the Western world. For thousands of years 
it has borne upon its bosom the treasures of the dis- 
tant East, To write its history would be to write one 
of tho most romantic and remarkable chapters in the 
annals of the world. 


RED SEA, PassaGE oF. The memorable event of 
which wo havo brielly to speak in this article, was 
the crowning act of that great drama, in which God 
brought Israel out of Egypt, and set him on his way 
to Canaan. The main baily of the Israclites journeyed 
from Rameses to Succoth (Exod. xii, 37], after which 
they seem to have made a diversion towards the south: 
“‘God led the people about, through the way of the 
wilderness of the Red Sea” [xui. 18]. From Succoth 
it is quite clear that they marched to Etham, where 
they encamped ‘“‘ in the edge of the wilderness” [vor. 
20]. They were next bidden to turn or return, ‘‘and 
encamp before Pi-hahiroth, betweon Migdol and the 
sea, over against Baal-zephon” [xiv. 2]. -Whilo they 
were encamping in the place indicated, Pharaoh and 
his army overtvok thom [ver. 9], filling them with 
consternation, and provoking them to complain against 
their leader. It was divinely revealed that Israel 
should pass harmless through tho sea which lay before 
them, and that the Egyptian host should perish in the 
attempt to follow them [vs. 10—20]. Then ‘‘ Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sea, and tho Lord 
caused the sea to go (back) by a strong east wind all 
that night, and suds the sea dry land, and the waters 
were divided.” ‘The Israelites then marched over on 
dry ground, and tho waters closed aftor them upon tho 
pursuing lgyptians. It is distinctly said that the 
waters wero as a wall to Isracl on the right and on 
the left. The details aro graphically, and with sublime 
simplicity, recorded in the chapter last referred to 
(Exod. xiv, 22—31). 2 ; q 

Very much, indeed, has been written respecting this 
uniquo miracle, and widely different theories have 
been advocated in regard to it. Of course some 
havo denicd tho historical character of the narrative. 
Others have been content with rejecting the miracu- 
lous eloment, and have tried to find an explanation on 
natural principles, Those who freely admit the super- 
natural character of the occurrence, differ widely 
among themselves on the exact manner of the miracle, 


We have no doubt of the historical veracity and 
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Divine inspiration of the Pentateuch, but we readily 
admit that sometimes, and in this case, difficulties of 
interpretation are inseparable from the condensed 
character of the narrative and our necessary ignorance 
of all the particulars. The general fact is plain and 
clear, but the particulars are, some of them, obscure. 
Where did the miracle take place? What p was 
served by the east wind which preceded it? What 
wero the procise phenomena which were witnessed ? 
Dr. Robinson, after reviewing the common opinion 
as to the place where the Israelites crossed, concludes 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Suez. ‘The 
part left dry might have been within the arm which 
sets up from the gulf, which is now two-thirds of a 
mile wide in its narrowest part, and was probably 
once wider; or it might have been to the southward 
of this arm, where the broad shoals are still left bare 
at the ebb, and the channel is sometimes forded. If 
similar shoals might be supposed to have anciently 
existed in this part, tho latter supposition would be 
tho most probable.” What shoals could possibly 
have to do with the miracle wo are at a loss to see, 
and we certainly are astonished at this statement, 
and not lesé so at that which follows it. ‘The 
Taraelites would then naturally have crossed from tho 
shore west of Suez, in an oblique direction, a distance 
of three or four iniles from shore to shore. In this 
case there is room for all the conditions of the miracle 
to be amply satisfied” (‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” i. 58]. Dr. 
Robinson's opinion as to the locality, is that of Wil- 
kinson, Hoskins, and others. Dean Stanley more 
cautiously avoids a decisive utterance, both in his 
‘‘ Sinai and Palestine” [p- 66], and in his ‘* Lectures 
on the Jowish Church” [p. 125]. Canon Trevor 
adopts the more common view that the miracle 
occurred at the opening of the Wady Tawarik, where 
an angie of the gulf now makes the water seven miles 
broad [‘‘ Ancient Egypt,” p. 292]. Mr. Drew, who is 
a remarkably judicious observer, expresses the same 
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conviction. He says: ‘ After attentively considering 
the various theories that have been formed respecting 
the ‘ ge of the Red Sea,’ my own conclusion is, 
that it was mado somewhere opposite the opening of 
the Wady Tawarik, where the sea is now about seven 
miles broad. This position perfectly satisfies all the 
conditions of this stupendous miraclo, for such—judg- 
ing from the impressions left by it [Josh. ii. 9, 10; 
Ps. ovi. 9]—it must have been, and something very 
different from passing over a ford, as it has sometimes 
been represented” (*' Scripture Lands,” p. 53, cae 
This view is favoured by Dr. Wilson and many hig 
authorities, and it commends itself to our judgment 
more forcibly than any other. Wo may mention, 
however, that the eminent geographer, Dr. Ritter, 
maintains that the Israelites crossed farther north 
even than Suez, and that the place is now dry ground, 
from which the sea has vetired: 

With regard to tho action of the east wind which 
blew all night previously to the crossing, there is @ 
difference of opinion. Somo hold that it simply drove 
tho sea back, and left the upper part of its bed dry. 
Others think it was sent to act upon the waters so a8 
instrumentally to scoop out a pa through them. 
Others, again, believe it had a scorching effect, and in 
a manner dried up or evaporated the water. In oppo- 
sition to all these, it has recently been maintained 
that the east wind caused an exceptional rise in tho 
height of the water, bi peed to that act of 
Almighty power which divided the water thus deeper 
than common [‘ Journal of Sac. Lit.,” July, 1865). 
Some writers have tried to show that what is called an 
east wind in Exod. xiv. 21, was really not an cast 
wind, but south or eome other. That it was really an 
east wind is maintained in the article last referred to, 
and with extensive learning and ability, by the Rev. S. 
C. Malan, who regards it as having been sent to divide 
the water [‘' Elon or Truth?” pp. 265—272). 

There are sundry other questions oF secondary - 
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terest arising out of this great miracle upon which we 
need not enter. The sacred narrative pimeotas and 
in all the many places where the same event is referred 
to, plainly and unmistakably represents it as a display 
of Divine power unparalleled in history. Tho sea was 
divided, and the waters stood up to the right and left 
of the passage thus opened, while the Israelites passed 
over in safety. After they had crossed, the waters 
came again under the operation of their ordinary law, 
and the pursuin, tians were drowned. ‘ Here, 
then,” says Mr. n in the work alluded to above, 
“to talk of ebb and flow, of moon and tides, of north 
and south wind, of anything, in short, but what the 
Scripture of Truth says concerning this grand miracle, 
this glorigus display of Gon's might in behalf of his 
people, is so derogatory from the course a real philo- 
sopher would take in considering the truth of the sub- 
that I will only refer my readers to the whole 

terature there is written on it from Clericus, Gold- 
smid, Jurke, Lessing, &c., downward.” 


REDEMPTION. The English word ‘ redemption” 
is iteelf a very signi t one. 
back again of what had been lost, by the pay- 
ment of a ransom. There is, however, nothing in it 
which necessarily extends beyond the possibilities of 
human action. The case is different with the far 
more precise and distinotive Greek word translated by 
this term. In that the idea of propitiation is up- 
Seber and propitiation stretches too deep and too 
igh for the reach of any fallen creature. is word 
is droAtrpwec, which Dean Alford, in his comment on 
Bom. iii. 24, thus explains, ‘‘ Redemption by 8 Abrpoy, 
propitiation ; and as expressed by the preposition dwo, 
redemption on sheveailin ms r ag misery ras rend 
redemption from ilt of sin by propiti 
ery of Christ’s death.” 

The word \trpoy ea her once, recorded by two 
Evangelists in our ’s expression, Avrpoyv dyri 
wodAoy, in Matt. xx. 28 and Mark x. 45, in immediate 
reference to his death ; 4yriAurpow oocurs once [1 Tim. ii. 
6], ‘‘ Who gave himself a ransom for all ;” drodtrpwag 
occurs nine times in this precise application, and is used 
once only of human conduct, and this in a mode dis- 
tinotly involving the common idea of a ransom—a 

rice paid. This is in Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ Others were tor- 

ured, not accepting deliverance (4ro\trpworw):” not 
that they refused to be set free by rel i ear a 
but that they would not purchase om at the 
price of denying Christ. four, probably five, of 
the remaining passages—viz., Rom. iii. 24; 1 Oor. i. 
30; Eph. i. 7; bol. i 14; Heb. ix. 15—it is employed 
solely for the Lette | sacrifice of Christ, and the 
reconciliation with God effected through his blood. In 
the other this idea is retained, while it is 
extended to the issue and completion of the whole work 
—that triumph of the Ohristian of which the atoning 
blood of Christ is the procuring cause [Luke xxi. 28; 
Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14; iv. 30). 

The direction which has been taken by modern con- 
troversy, and the earnestness with which all the 
varieties of the rationalistic school concentrate their 
efforta against the idea of vicarious atonement, make 
it of the highest importance to form distinct views on 
this gubject. 

There.is one common source in which all the popular 
objections of the day have their rise. This is the con- 
ception of an ideal God, which, being the creation of 
human consciousness, reflects human ties, an 
is naturally in accordance with human thoughts. 


117—Vot. Il, 


It implies the pur- | 2 


d|the matter of human law, and 
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Whatever is painful to natural thought is consequent! 
eliminated from this ideal, and eee it is SG paid 
trasted with the portraiture of God given to us in the 
Bible by the absence of an active justice. The God of 
rationalism is a God of love, an nothing else; with 
no stronger attributes, no threatenings st sin, but 
simple benevolence and nothing arene beginning, 
middie, and ending, love. Now, os this isa human 
conception, we are cr titled to deal with it in a manner 
which we could not Sad nls regard to a revealed de- 
scription of the Divine attributes. To judge what God 
is, OF can. be, is a question very far removed from 
the capabilities of the human intellect—just eo far, in 
short, as humanity is removed from Deity. But a 
human mind can deal with a human notion, and is 
perfectly competent to decide whether that notion 
constitutes the ideal of moral perfection which it 
professes to be. The conception of rationalism is 
unworthy even of man, and would lower a human 
character below t. Take away from the cha- 
racter of a fellow-man all the stronger and sterner 
ualities; suppose him to be indifferent to the dis- 
tinction of mght and wrong, or devoid of the will to 
maintain it; make him simply benevolent, or rather 
Bpcd neeered— fer apart from the higher qualities 
bet 


apply the idea to God, and that stupendous universe 
over which he reigns, its moral governor and sovereign 
lord. To take away the attribute of justice from God 
would be not only to suppose the world demoralised, 
but likewise to separate fatally between the Creator 
and the creature. No sympathy could survive be- 
tween the human soul with its rude strong sense of 
right and wrong, and a God who had neither the 
rectitude to draw the distinction between them, nor 
the vigour to maintain it. There is a confusion of 
thought in regard to the quality of goodness which we 
justly ascribe to God. The word ‘‘ goodness” is used 
in Scripture of mercy or benevolence (xpyrérnc); but 
when 80 used it is not the same as the rd dyaGdy (‘‘ the 
good”) of classic philosophy. The notion we ordi- 
narily attach to ness is that of moral perfection ; 
and when we thus discriminate the idea, the monstrous 
absurdity of placing God’s justice and God’s goodness 
in opposition with each other es manifest. 
Justice is one of the highest attributes of goodness. 
Injustice is one of the most fatal defects of mora. 
character. So far from justice and mercy being con- 
tradictory, they are two harmonious beams from the 
sume central sun; they are both exercised in redemp- 
tion, and both meet in Ohrist, a diadem of beauty, 
and an excellenoy for ever. 

We therefore ascribe justice to God as a perfection, 
not an imperfection, and we must not be afraid to 
follow the attribute to its results, in the satisfaction 
for human sin which it rendered noceseary. There 
is a certain effeminacy in the modern mode of think- 
ing about justice which cannot be too firmly depre- 
cated. The tendency is strongly A pdebenerd even in 

e exclusive aspect 
of correction and prevention in which it is apt to be 
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viewed. Viewing God in the character of a moral 
governor, the centre of all life, and law, and order 
in a universe the immensity of which reaches far 
beyond our possible conceptions, we can easily see how 
the atonement for human sin which was wrought by 
the sufferings of the Son of God was adapted to vindi- 
cate his justice. For if the object of punishing +in 
was publicly to proclaim to the whole world its 
infinite hatefulness, and to warn against it by thes 
tacle of ita punishment, the death of the Incarnate Son 
must have made the lesson the more conspicuous, 
in exact proportion to he Bory of his nature and the 
dignity of his person. on it was seen that the 
ransom for sin necded nothing less than that the 
Eternal Son should quit his glory, take flesh, and in 
that flesh bear its penalty, humbling himself even to 
the death upon the cross, must not the astonishment 
with wh.ch other beings looked on at so wondrous a 
sacrifice, have been mingled with a more awful appre- 
hension of the guilt of sin than if they had scen the 
whole world perish P 

All this is most true, and yet it is evident that there 
must be something else beyond it. For the moral effect 
of Christ’s death was the testimony it bore—to what? 
to aname, or toa reality P toa threatening of judgment 
for economic reasons, or to the fact of justice itself? 
Surely to the fact that God was just, and that justice 
in itself involved the apportionment of reward or pun- 
ishment to right or wrong. Independently of the cor- 
rective influence which may have been exercised by the 
satisfaction required, there was a moral prociery in it 
for its own sake. The indignation which we feel at 
moral wrong is the witness of our own consciousness 
to this propriety. It is true that our estimate of what is 
right or wrong has been darkened and confused by ain, 
and we constantly go wrong in it. But there is pro- 
bably no man who, when he feels a thing to be wrong, 
does not fecl likewise that thero is a moral suitability 
and fitness in the punishment of that wrong. The in- 
spired Word states this very explicitly, and in passages 
so numerous, that the difficulty is in making a se- 
lection from them. Thus, Dodi (Josh. xxiv. 19] 
Jeclares, ‘‘ He is a holy God; . . he will not forgive 
your transgressions nor your sins.” himself 

epicts his own character, uniting, in a most striking 
manner, the reiteration of his mercy with the state- 
ment that he will by no means clear the guilty (Exod. 
xxxiv. 5—7]. Thus the Psalmist, ‘Thou hatest all 
workers of iniquity. The Lord will abhor the bloody 
and deceitful man” (Ps. v. 5,6]. Thus St. Paul (Rom. 
ii, 5, 6), ‘* Is God unrighteous who taketh vengeance? 
God forbid : for then how shall God judge the world ?” 
Ho assures the Thessalonians [2 Thess. i. 6] that ‘sit 
is a righteous thing in God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you.” In the Apocalypse 
the angel doclares, ‘‘Thou art righteous, O Lord, 
because thou hast judged thus: for they have shed 
the blood of saints and prophets” [Rov. xvi. 5]. 
And on this ground St. Paul bases his familiar argu- 
ment for free justification through propitiation in the 
blood of Christ, ‘that God might be just”—therefore, 
if he had not required satisfaction in the blood of Christ, 
he would not have been just—‘‘that God might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus” 
(Rom. iii. 26). Independently of the economic purpose 
of government satisfied by the punishment of sin, the 
Justice of God itself, so to speak, demands it. It would 
not havo been justice unless it included the two essen- 
tial sides of jnsement, which will be accomplished 
hereafter, ‘when we shall all stand before the judg- 
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ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that which he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad” [2 Cor. v. 10}. 

If, therefore, it was needed that punishment sho 
be executed on sin, that punishment must either be 
borne by the sinner himself or by another iu his place. 
It is the teaching of Scripture that Christ bore it in 
our stead, tasting death for all men. He himeclf, 
taking flesh into union with his Godhead, became our 
representative, so that he was ‘‘made gin for us who 
knew no sin” (2 Cor. y. 21], ‘‘ who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree ” (1 Peter ii. 24]. 
Hence the “‘ sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction” that 
the Church of England declares he made ‘‘for the sins 
of the whole world.” Hence the doctrine of substitution 
and imputation. Hence the promise of eternal life to 
all who believe through grace. Hence the deep foun- 
dations of our hope are laid in Christ, not only on the 
mercy, but likewise on the justice of God. ‘If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins ” [1 John i. 9]. 

Now this work of redemption is wholly centred in 
Christ. He is its all in all Not even the Father 
and the Holy Ghost have any place here beyond that 
of counsel, concurrence, and approbation. The parts of 
redemption are, in one point of view, reconciliation, 
justification, sanotification, and glorification. In 
another point of view, as touching the exclusive 
personal work of Christ, they are his incarnation, his 
oblation, and his intercession—all three parts of one 
and the same work. The meritoriousness of his work 
extends to the first as truly as to the second, though 
not as widely and as essentially, and the effect of it 
reaches to the third when our Master bears us on his 
heart and presents our payers before the Father with 
the perpetual incense of his own righteousness. But 
the tes ng of Scripture—and, following Scripture, the 
teaching of tho primitive ages— has ever connected 
the satisfaction made by Christ on our behalf essentially 
with his sufferings and death. It is necessary to make 
this remark, because a modern school is a a to 
give all the prominence to the incarnation. iteelf, 
nothing can be said of the mystery of God manifest 
in the flesh, nothing of the love exhibited in 1t, 
nothing of the rich and tender thies with which 
it knits the human Jesus with tho heart of universal 
man, which is at all adequate to the marvel of the 
fact and the consolations of the doctrine. But the 
tendency to exalt the incarnation in contrast with the 
crucifixion, must nevertheless be watched with sus- 
picion, We must not depreciate the incarnation, but 
we must be jealous in regard to the place assigned 
to the crucifixion. uch a mode of thinking would 
logically follow from the sraem of Socinus and all the 
forms of rationalism founded upon it. With him, the 
death of Christ lost all its deep my , and was 
simply (1) an example for our imitation, (2) a con- 
firmation of Divine promises, and (3) the necessary 
transition to his state of exaltation. It therefore 
filled a less essential place in his system than did our 
Lord’s incarnation and life, and must do eo in every 
system which does not recognise the vicarious nature 
of his sacrifice. 

In truth, as the crucifixion could not have taken 
place without the incarnation, so the incarnstion 
would have been ineffectual without the crucifixion, 
and eo, without them both, there could have been no 
intercession. They are three steps of the same work, 
united to each other by a n succeasion; but 


the oblation is the central fact of It is the pre- 
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eminent truth, and should hold in the creed and in 
the devotional remembrance of every Christian man 
the same prominence which it holds in the teaching 
of the inspired Word. 

All this work Ohrist effectually completed. Nothing 
can exceed the strength of the a employed by 
the Spirit in testifying to this truth. “He is able to 
save to the uttermost " [Heb. vii. 25]. ‘‘ There is none 
oth-r name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved’ (Acta iv. 12]. It is a one offer- 
ing made once for all, ‘‘ perfecting for ever them that 
are sanctified” [Heb. x. 14]. It is a work be b 
him, because there is no other who either could do it, 
or has even professed to do it. The ancient sacrifices, 
with that yague, uneasy sense of guilt before God 
which existed even in heathonism, and was kept alive 
by the institution of sacrifice, all met in him. It is 
a work ended in him, because He has done it, and 
done it perfectly, and done it for ever; and because, 
in the coherence of the whole work, only He who 
had begun could possibly finish it. None could offer 
the Propeunicry sacrifice but He who had united 
Godhead and manhood in one by his incarnation. 
None could intercede but He who already atoned 
by the sinless offering of himself, the just for the un- 
just. As looking forward, each successive step grew 
out of the former, so, looking backward, each step 
completed for ever what had gone before, as once 
done and never to be repeated. Thus beginning in 
Christ and ending in him, redemption is potentially 
perfeoct—nothing is to be added to it. Neither saint, 
nor church, nor angel can intrude here, or invade the 
prerogative and office of the Son. Nothing is wanting 
to it. It no more admits of addition than of diminu- 
tion. It is Christ and Christ alone, all in all, wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, redemption. 

t was an argument of the illustrious Anselm that 
none but the Son of God could have saved us, be 
of this entire concentration of all our hope in Him by 
whom we are saved. He admitted it to be conceivably 
possible that God might have made a sinless man, but 
that the alsenad would then have come 
under the dominion of the redeemer, and that it was 
impossible that this dominion should be exercised by 
a man, who would himself be nothing but a servant 
of God, to whom angols could not expected to 
render obedience. Tho same train of thought has 
been taken up by an eminent French divine, who, in 
a noble sermon, argues that Christ must be God, 
because he who stands in such a relationship to the 
soul must necessarily be the object of its worship. 
The harmony of the system which reveals God in 
Christ is worthy of the highest admiration. 


REED. The reed is alluded to in the Soriptures 
in both a figurative and practical sense. Pharaoh is 
likened toa ‘bruised reed” [2 Kings xviii, 21], to 
denote his inability to support Hezekiah against the 

rians. In Isa. xiii. 3, a bruised reed is used to 
depict a believer weak in , who is yet of a broken 
and contrite heart. Nothing can be more apt than the 
comparisons instituted to reeds shaken by the wind— 


y The tender canes were shaken by the wind, 
, And breathed a mournful air.” 
Ovid, i. 96. 


« For the Lord shall smite Israel, as a reed is shaken 
in the water” (1 Kings xiv. 15]. ‘What went ye 
out into ee eg hanged we wach a hye pakse 
with the wind?” inquired our Saviour of the people 
(Matt. xi. 7; Luke vii. 24], in order to correct a fi 


¥ | gressive development of grasses we have grass, 
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impression, and to attest the stedfast fixedness and 
unflinching constancy of John the Baptist. 

_A reed, again, was put into our Saviour’s hand at 
his passion, by way of derision, instead of a eceptre 
(Matt. xxvii. 29]; he was smitten with a reed (Matt. 
xxvil. 30; Mark xv. 19]; and the sponge with which 
they moistened his lips, parched by suffering, was put 
on a reed [Matt. xxvii. 48 ; Mark xv. 36]. 

The Hebrew word mp (kaneh) would seem to be the 


vv 
prigapal of the Greek «dvva, the Latin canna, and the 
modern “canna,” ‘‘canne,” “cane.” But in the pro- 


cereals, 
es, 8s, canes, and bamboos, the latter lar, 
aquatic grasses with hollow, jointed stems, apparently 


Reed (drundo donaz), 


alluded to under the synonym of kaneh. Both with 
and without the adjective t6bh, ‘‘ sweet,” ‘‘ good,” or 
‘* fragrant” (Isa. xliii, 24; Jer. vi. 20], it is translated 
‘* sweet cane,” although the word kaneh alone appears 
to have been at times used to denote both a reed or 
cane, and the “ sweet cane.” [See CaLaMus. ] 

It is evident from the context of the several pas- 
sages of Scripture in which kdneh is mentioned that 
it was a plant growing in marshy places. Thus in 
1 Kings xiv. 15, ‘‘ Ag a reed is shaken in the water;” 
‘He lieth in the covert of the reed” [Job xl. 21); 
‘“‘ And they shall turn the rivers far away, and tho 
reeds and flags shall wither” [Iea. xix. 6]. An ex- 
ception has been taken in the case of the edAapor of the 
New Testament, which, being described 5 growing in 
the wilderness, has been supposed to be a species of 
reed-like grass which is met with in dry places; but 
there is no necessity for such a forced interpretation. 
Common reeds grew in the wilderness of the Jordan 
where John dwelt, and in the parts of Galilee where 
our Saviour was at that time addressing the Po 
The whole of the inland tract of Sharon is called 
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Kassab, ‘the reedy,” and ono of the rivers in the 
game district has always borne the name of Kanah, or 
“the reedy” (Josh. xvi. 8; xvii. 9]. In the Gemara 
‘« Shevith,” fol. xxxviii. 4], reeds are mentioned as 

e special mark of streams [Reland’s ‘‘ Palestine, 
p. 306]. In Hebrew eae bea a measure of length 
equal to three three inches was marked out by 
a reed or cane (Ezek. xl. 3], just as the latter is used 
for the same purposes in the present day. 


REELAIAH, trembling of the Lord ; one of the chiefs 
who returned from the captivity to Jerusalem with 
Zerubbabel [Ezra ii.2}, called ‘‘ Raamiah” in Neh. vii. 7. 


REFINER, o person whose appellation indicates 
that his business was to refine metals, or to free them 
from dross and other foreign substances. His chief 
agent was fire, but he was assisted in his operations 
by various mechanical and even chemical contrivances. 
the furnace, the melting pot, the bellows, and alkaline 
and other solvents, and even the refiner’s attitude as 
seated, are all referred to in Scripture. [See the pas- 
sages cited in the articles 'rymnG-PoT, FuRNACE.] It 
is not at all apparent that the Hebrews practised the 
refining of metals to any considerable extent, although 
the topic is several times introduced by way of illus- 
tration (Isa. i. 25; Jer. vi. 29; Zech. xiii.9; Mal. iii. 
2, 3). Among the Egyptians, however, there was a 
familiar acquaintance not only with smelting, refining, 
and assaying, but also with the production of amalgams 
and with most of the branches of metallurgy. This is 
attested by the monuments, where numerous represen- 
tations of these things exist. 


REFUGE, CITIES OF. [See Cites or REFUGE.] 


RE'GEM, /riend; one of the sons of Jahdai, men- 
tioned among the posterity of Caleb, the son of Hezron 
(1 Chron. ii. 47]. 


REGEM-MELTOH, friend of the king; the name 
of one of the two messengers whom the exiled Jews 
sent to Jerusalem in the reign of Darius to pray to 
God on their behalf, and to obtain from the priests 
more precise information relating to the observance of 
the fast in tho fifth month (Zech. vii. 2]. It has been 
the subject of critical discussion whether the Jews who 
deputed Regem-melech and his companions to proceed 
on the above errand were really in exile or not. But 
the mention of Darius must be considered, no doubt, 
to favour an affirmative answer. It implies that the 
captivity had not yet terminated. 


REGENERA'TION. Although several words of 
cognate meaning to this occur in the New Testament, 
both in the Greek and the authorised version, the term 
** regeneration” itself, and the word thus transluted 
(wadtyyeveoia, palingenesia), are only found in two 
passages (Matt. xix. 28; Titus iii. 5], Literally, it 
means ‘‘a new birth,” or rather, ‘‘a being begotten 
a second time.” It is used by ancient classical writers 
in reference to the change witnessed at the return 
of spring. Josephus applies it to the restoration 
of the national polity achieved under Zerubbabel. 
Considerable difference of opinion has been manifested 
in regard to the true meaning of the word in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. On the one side, it is main- 
tained that the word should be coupled with the 
preceding verb, and that it is designed to express 
that new state of heart and character which was im- 
plied in the pecrenion of Christian discipleship, and 
which would be the result of a sincere faith in Christ 


REELAIAH—REHOB. 


and in his Gospel; on the other hand, it is claimed 
that the word ee, be coupled with the following 
statement concerning the future kingdom of the Son 
of man, in which case it will denote “‘ the new world, 
the accomplishment of that regeneration which ho 
came to bring in” [Alford in loco), and be equivalent 
to ‘the restitution of all things ” of Acts iu. 21, and 
the making ‘‘ of all things new” of Rev. xxi. 5. The 
latter is, no doubt, the more natural interpretation of 
the passage, whereas the former could only be sus- 
tained by giving to the word a forced and unusual 
construction. the other passage in which the 
word “ regeneration ” appears, the term is used in its 
more strictly spiritual and theological sense, as = 
synonym for that change of the heart which is else- 
where spoken of as the passing from death unto life 
1 John iii. 14], the becoming a new creature in Christ 

esus [2 Cor. v. 17], the being born again of the 
Spint Hohe iii. 5], and conversion [Acts i. 19). The 
change thus accomplished is invariably described in 
the Bible as the work of the Holy Ghost. It comes 
from above, and not from any power or strength in 
man himeelf. The change is one, not of the essence of 
the soul, or of the faculties of the mind, but of the 
moral Se pee sa and feelings. The mind is enlight- 
ened, and sees all things in new aspects, the affections 
are centred on higher objects, and the will is drawn 
into a new direction. The absolute necessity of such 
a change in order to salvation is asserted in tho 
Scriptures in the strongest manner, alike from the 
nature of man as a sinner (Kom. vii. 18; vili. 7—9; 
1 Cor. ii. 14; Eph. ii. 1}, and from the nature of 
heaven, in which salvation reaches its full and final 
culmination [Heb. xii. 14; Rev. xxi. 27], and is 
insisted upon with marked emphasis in such passages 
as John iil. 3; Rom. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 21—24. Fora 
fuller treatment and exposition of the subject, we 
must refer the reader to treatises of a more purely 
theological character. 


REHABI'AH, enlargement of the Lord; the grand- 
son of Moses, and son of Eliezer {1 Chron. xxni. 17; 
xxiv. 21; xxvi. 25]. From the expression in the 
first cited , ‘the sons of Rehabiah were very 
many (marg., ‘highly multiplied”), it may be in- 
ferred that he had an unusually numerous posterity. 


_RE'HOB, open place. 1. The father of Hadadezer, 
king of Tobah, whom David signally defeated and 
routed near the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3]. 2. One 
of the Leyites, who sealed the covenant with Nehe- 
are after the return from the captivity [Neb. 
x. . 


RE’HOB (in Hebrew the accent is on the second 
syllable Gee Ay broad ; the name of apparently three 
places in the Old Testament. 1. The men whom Moses 
sent to explore Palestine, went as far north as ‘' Rehob, 
as men come to Hamath” [Numb. xiii. 21]. This 
seems to be the place eleewhere called Beth-rebob 
see BETH-REHOB], but its true position is uncertain. 

he mention of the approach to Hamath su the 
locality in which it 1s to be sought. 2. A town of 
Asher (Josh. xix. 28]. It seems to have lain some- 
where east of Zidon, but is now unknown. 3,.A 
second Rehob is given to Asher, but where it stood is 
not known (Josh. xix. cds A place called Rehob was 
given to the Levites. It was probably one of the 
two last named (Josh. xxi. 31; 1 Chron. vi. 75]. The 
Rehob mentioned in Judg. i. 31 is thouyht to be the 
same as Rehob (3), and was one of the towns from 
which the Canaanites were not expelled. 


o 


REHOBOAM—REHOBOTH. 


REHOBO'AM, the oy son of Solomon of whom the 
Bible makes mention, and his successor upon the throne 
during a reign of seventeen years. The name signifies 
‘“‘augmenter of the people;” but the omen contained 
in this appellation, fondly given in hope by the wisest 
of fathers to the most foolish of sons, was not realised. 
His mother was the Ammonite princess Naamah, and 
doubtless an idolatress. She must be alluded to in 
1 Kings xi. 1—65, where we read that ‘‘King Solomon 
loved many strange women, beside the daughter of 
Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Zidonians, and Hittites; of the nations concerning 
which the Lord said unto the children of Israel, Ye 
shall not go in to them, neither shall they come in 
unto you: for surely they will turn away your heart 
after their gods.” Accordingly, it is expresaly added 
frer. 4), that Solomon's oan wives ‘‘ turned away 
heart after other gods.” But since, as the same 
asserts, it was not until ‘ Solomon was old” 

t this lamentable fall took placo, it cannot have 
been earlier fhan the latter half of his reign. For he 
was very young at his accession, and could still speak 
of himself as ‘‘a little child” [1 Kings iii. 7] in his 
pine prayer for wisdom, when the Lord appeared to 
m at Gibeon, in a vision, at the beginning of his 
reign. Hence, either the numeral reading of forty 
years for the reign of Solomon, in the fundamental 
1 Kings x1. 42, must be corrected by the text of 
osephus, who read “‘ eighty” years in of ‘‘ forty” 
as is done in the article CHRONOLOGY, BrsiicaL, after 
Voss and others), or the age of forty-one, assigned 

in 1 Kings xiv. 21 to Rehoboam on his coming to the 


throne, must be considerably lowered. The latter is 
the course adopted in the long apocryphal interpolation 
which is found in the Septuagint version between 


v3. 24 and 25 of 1 Kings xii. Here Rehoboam is 
stated to have been sixteen at his accession. The 
alteration at least proves that the difficulty was felt 
in ancient times. It is easy to see how the number 
“ sixteen” has been reached. It implies that, in the 
view of the interpolator, Rehoboam was born in the 
twen seat hod of Solomon, a year after his marria, 
with Naa (whom, we may mention in passing, ha 
makes the daughter of Ana, son of Naash, king of the 
Ammonites), in his twenty-fourth year, which happens 
to be tho latest date of the king's reign recorded in 
Scripture, being that of the completion of his palaco 
[see 1 Kings vii. 1 compared with vi. 38). Hence it is 
impossible to treat this apocryphal number as a serious 
testimony against the erignality of the number “‘forty- 
gs xiv. 21. 

The extensive kingdom, reaching from the river of 
Egypt in the south to Tadmor in the north, which 
Solomon bequeathed to Rehoboam, was shattered at 
the very commencement of his reign by this perverse 
eon of an unblest union. Even under his politic 
father, the yoke of Oriental despotism, and in parti- 
cular the taxation squandered on the royal harem, 
had chafed the necks of the Israelites. When the 
sceptre into fresh hands, the tribes assembled 
at Shechem, and demanded an alleviation of their 
burdens. The very choice of the place of assembly, 
the ofd sanctuary and metropolis of the powerful 
tribe of Ephraim, was in iteelf sufficiently significant. 
And by the sage old councillors of Solomon, whom 
Rehoboam thought it but decent to advise with in the 
first instance, the warning was not unheeded. It 
doubtless influenced them in the advice they gave to 
the monarch, to temporise in the emergency. But to 


this humiliation he would not stoop; and after forti- 
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fying his own haughty resolution by a fresh conferenco 
with the companions of his youth, at the end of the 
stipulated three days he alienated from himeelt for 
ever the hearts of all his people, save the tribe of 
Judah, and a portion of that of. Benjamin, in whose 
territory his capital, Jerusalem, was situated, by the 
aad aes es reply with which he met their demand for 
a redress of their grievances: ‘‘ My little finger shall 
be thicker than my father’s loins. And now whereas 
my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to 
hig yoke: my father hath chastised you with whips, 

ut I will chastise you with ecorpions” ti Kings xii. 9— 
11). These insane words at once precipitated the schism. 
In vain did the king endeavour, by means of Adoram, 
the comptroller of the tribute, to recall the revolted 
tribes to their allegiance. Adoram was stoned, and the 
monarch himself could with difficulty escape in his 
chariot to Jerusalem. The separatists chose as their 
new king the Ephraimite Jero , the son of Nebat 
(see JERoBoAM], who had already proved obnoxious to 
the court under Solomon, and having been marked out 
by prophecy as the founder of a rival royal house to 
that of David, had been compelled to seek the protection 
of the Pharaoh Shishak [1 Kings xi. 26—40]. When 
afterwards Rehoboam purposed to reduce the revolt by 
force of arms, and made extensive preparations wit 
that view, the prophet Shemaiah interposed his veto 
against the fratricidal war, which was accordingly 
abandoned, at least for that time. Naturally, however, 
the relations between the two rival kings would be of 
no friendly character, and accordingly we are told, in 
1 Kings xiv. 30, that ‘‘ there was war between Reho- 
boam and Jeroboam all their days.” 

Jeroboam’s friendly relations with Egypt implied the 
hostility of that power against the house of David. 
Hence Rehoboam felt the necessity of foitifying his 
Egyptian frontiers, and, accordingly, he placed strong 

sts in fifteen cities on the south and west of his 

ingdom, the names of which are given in 2 Chron. xi. 
6—10. In spite of all these peecantions however, in 
his fifth year (B.c. 955), Shisha successfully invaded his 
kingdom, and took Jerusalem, plundering the Temple 

‘and the royal palace of all their treasures [1 Kings 
l xiv. 25, 26). In 2 Chron. xii. 8, it seems to te 
‘even indicated that he made the country tributaiy to 
Egypt. Of this important historical event a contem- 
porary record, exactly confirmatory of the Biblical 
narrative, is found in an interesting monument of 
: Shishak, at Karnak, on the site of the ancient Thebes, 
for a detailed account of which the reader is referred to 
the article Smismak. 

Rehoboam does not seem to have been troubled with 
further foreign wars, and the remainder of his reign 
was passed in the extensive harem which he maintained 
after the example of his father Solomon. He is said to 
have had eighteen wives and mxty concubines, by 
whom he twenty-eight sons and sixty daughters 
(2 Chron. xi. 21). The favourite sultana, however, 

| was Maachah, who is described as a daughter—doubt- 
less here used in a wider sense for granddaughter 
[sss 1 Kinga xv. 2; 2 Chron. xiii. 2]—of Absalom. 

y her he had Abijam, who succeeded him on the 
throne. 

REHO’BOTH, broad place, 1. The name of a 
well in Gerar, dug by Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 22). It has 
been supposed to be a well in Wady Ruhaibeh, where 
there are considerable ruins [Wilton’s ‘‘ Negeb ”]. 
2. ‘Rehoboth by the river” was an ancient city upon 
the Euphrates; such at least is the current opinion. 
Thus, Heil and Delitzach say, ‘‘ ‘Rehoboth of the river’ 
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REHUM—REMPIHAN. 
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can neither be the Idumssan Robotha nor Er-Ruheibeh 
in the wady running towards El-Arish, but must be 
sought for on the Euphrates, say in Er-rachabi or 
Rachabeh, near the mouth of the Chaboras. Con- 
sequently, Saul, who sprang from Rehoboth, was a 
foreigner.” ‘‘ Rehoboth of the river” is @ more exact 
rendering than that in the authorised version. The 
place is only mentioned in a list of Edomite kings as 
that from which one of them, Saul, was derived {Gen. 
XxxvVi. 37; 1 Chron. i. 48]. Besides the opinion as to 
ite position already indicated, there is another. Thus, 
Rosenmilller says, ‘It is probably identical with the 
town called by Arabian writers Rachabath Malik Ibo 
Tauk, from its having been built by Malik, one of the 
governors under the Caliph id. But even so 
early as Abulfeda’s time, this place had been again 
laid waste, and had dwindled down to the size of a 
village, in which, however, some ancient memorials still 
existed. It stands on a hill between Rakkah and Anah. 
Rauwolf, who travelled on the Euphrates from Bir to 
, came between Rakkah and Anah to Er- 
bi, ‘a pretty large town of the kingdom of 
Arabia, which lies in a beautiful and fertile district 
about half a (German) mile from the water’” [‘‘ Bibl. 
Geogr.,” ii. 243]. In this extract two places are con- 
founded, because Rachabath Malik is different, though 
not far from Er-rachabi. We can affirm nothing 
certain as to the actual site of the place. 3. Among 
the cities of Asshur, mention is made of ‘‘ the city of 
Rehoboth” (Gea: x. 11], which some, following the 
Hebrew, preter to call ‘‘Rehoboth-Ir.”’ Upon this the 
authorities last quoted give us different opinions. “Keil 
and Delitzsch seem to prefer the view which regards 
Nineveh, Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and Resen as formin 
in effect one composite city [Com. on Gen. x. 11]. 
Rosenmiiller says nothing can certainly be determined 
respecting its site [‘‘ Bibl. Geogr.,” ii. 126), and enume- 
rates in a note (pp. 152, 153] sundry suppositions which 
have been advanced in re to it [see also Bonomi's 
‘“‘ Nineveh,” pp. 49, 481]. It has been thought by 
some to be the same as Rehoboth (2), and it has been 
roferred like it to Rahaleh, south of Karkeseoa, and 
on the west of the Euphrates. We frankly confess 
that we do not know where it stood, or whether it 
was the same as Rehoboth (2) or not. Some have even 
doubted whether it was y a city at all, or only a 
designation of Nineveh, but we believe there was a 
distinct city so called. 


RE'HUM, merciful. 1. One of those, designated as 
‘the children of the province,” who returned from 
the captivity in Babylon with Zerubbabel [Ezra ii. 2). 
The marginal Honia of the authorised version ca 
him ‘‘ Nehum,” which is the form of the name given in 
the parallel text (Neh. vii. 7]. 2. A Persian officer in 
authority in Samaria during the captivity, who, with 
others, endeavoured to stir up the jealousy and indig- 
nation of Artaxerxes Pci the Jews, and there 
to prevent them from rebuilding the Temple at Jeru- 
salem (Ezra iv. 8-24]. He is descri in the 
authorised version as “chancellor.” {See Cian- 
CELLOR.] 3. The son of Bani, who assisted at the 
restoration of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 17]. 
4. One of the chiefs of the people, who sealed the 
ete te Shona rota A captivity [Neh. x. 

5}. 6. riest who returned to Jerusalem with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 3]. 


RET, friend; one of David’s friends, wh ith 
Nathan and others, stood firm to his ilavanee, sted 
time when David's death was approaching, and refused 


to join Adonijah in his conspiracy to seize the throne 
to which Solomon had been designated [1 Kings i. 8}. 
The word occurs in Hos. iii. 1, but has been there 
translated. 


REINS. This word is sometimes found in Scripture 
in a metaphorical sense, much as.we use the worl 
‘‘heart.” Probably the reins were thought to be the 
seat of the passions and various affections and moral 
sentiments of our nature; hence, the reins and heart 
are often named together, as equivalent to the whole 
moral constitution of man [ Ps. vii. 9; xvi. 7; xxvi. 2; 
exxxix. 13; Jer. xi. 20; xii. 2; xvii. 10; Rev. ii. 23). 
Even joy and sorrow are located in the reins in Jew 
ideas tre. Ixxiii. 21; Prov. xxiii. 16). 


REK’EM, embroidered. 1. One of the five kings of 
Midian, who were destroyed by the Israelites in the 
war against the Midianites, undertaken at the express 
command of God [Numb. xxxi. 8]. 2, One of the 
sons of Hebron {1 Chron. ii. 43, 44). 


REKEM, party-coloured or variegated ; the name of 
a town allotted to the tribe of Benjamin, and on! 
once mentioned in the Bible (Josh. xvii. 27). It 
was probably not far from Jerusalem : Adrichomius 
places it a Tittle to the north-east in his map, bat 
without any known authority. 


REMALIAH, adorned of the Lord ; the father of 
Pekah, who was a captain in the army of Pekabiah, 
king of Israel, but headed a succersful conspiracy 
against his master, and usurped the throne [2 Kings 
xv. 25; Isa. vii. 4]. 

REM’ETH, elevated, another form of Ramah or 
Ramoth ; a town belonging to Issachar, and ibly 
tho same as Jarmuth [Josh. xxi. 29] and th 

1 Chron. vi. 73]. The place is only mentioned once 
Josh. xix. 21], and its position is own. 


REM’MON [Josh. xix. 7], more properly Rimmon. 
[See TENA J coarend 


REM’MON-METHO’AR, or more correctly Rim- 
mon-methoar, a town of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13). 
According to Gesenius, the Hebrew form, Rimmon han- 
methoar, should be connected with the following word 
Neah, and the whole means ‘* Rimmon which pertains 
to Neah.” ‘Whatever the exact sense of the phrase, 
we must take it as indicating a close connection 
between Rimmon and Neah. It is doubtless the place 
called ‘‘ Rimmon” in 1 Chron. vi. 77, and ia su 
to be represented by Rummaneh, about seven miles 
to the north of Nazareth. (Sepp, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” ii. 
109 ; Robinson, ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” ii. 240; iii. 
110; Thomson, ‘‘Land and the Book,” pt. ii., ch. 
XXViii. } 

REM'PHAN. This word occurs in Acts vii. 43, as 

n equivalent for Chiun in Amos y. 26. The reason of 


a 
| the difference is that the Greek translator of Amos 


rendered Ohiun by ‘‘Remphan,” and therefore Luke, 
who used the Septuagint version, employs the latter 
form. An explanation of Chiun has been given in 
ite proper place. [See Caress ale opposition to the 
usual opinion, it has been maintained that Chiun and 
Remphan were different; but even if it could be shown 
that they were not always identical, it is still a fact 
that the Greek translation made in Egypt gives one 
as the equivalent of the other. A great deal has been 
written upon the Mr ep but we do not ece sufficient 
reason to abandon the old opinion that Chiun and 
Remphan both represent the stargod Saturn. It 


REPENT—REFHIDIM. 


should be observed that in the Greek copies the word 
“ Remphan ” is spelt in several ways. ([Herzog's 


“Realencyklop.,” vol. xii., art. Rephan, where all the | chief 


pape! authorities are referred to. See also Winer’s 
5 wort,” 8. v. Saturn.) 


REPENT, REPENTANCE. Three words in the 
Greek Testament’ are thus rendered in the authorised 
version : perapédopat (metamelomai), and peravdew 
feestatect » With its cognate noun perdvoa (metanoia) ; 

ut the latter, which literally signifies ‘‘to chan 
one’s mind,” is the term commonly employed, the 
other being only met with seven times in any form. 
Inits ordinary signification, repentance is such sorrow 
on account of sin as not only implies a desire to be 
delivered from its guilt and punishment, but also to 
forsake and renounce it. The word is generally 


used in a sense as equivalent to what St. 
Paul calls ‘ y sorrow” [2 Cor. vii. 10], but not 
universally : 


or ‘Sep ee it 18 used of Judas [Matt. 
xxvii. 3], and would there be equivalent to remorse. 
When repentance is associated with faith as the con- 
dition on which sin will be pardoned, it is not that 
there is anything moritorious in sorrow for wrong- 
doing, or in the resolution to forsake it, but as an 
evidence of sincerity. Ina similar sense ‘‘ confession ” 
is used, because it indicates repentance for sin [1 John 
i, 9). Repentance is occasionally predicated of God 
himself in the Old Testament; but in all such cases, 
the word is only used in the way of accommodation to 
denote a change in God's p: ure, because any such 
change among men is supposed to arise from ‘‘a 
change of mind” or purpose (Gen. vi. 6; 1 Sam. 
xy. 11). 

REPHA’EL, healed of God; one of the sons of 
Shemaiah, and grandson of Obed-edom p Chron. 
xxvi. 7). He and his brethren were selected, on 
account of their ‘‘ strength for the service,” as one of 
the divisions of the porters at the Temple [ver. 8]. 


REPH’AH, a son of Ephraim [1 Chron. vii. 25]. 


REPHAI'AH, 1. A Hebrew, whose descendants 
are mentioned in the genealogical register of 1 Chron. 
iii (ver. 21]. Of Rephaiah himself no isknown, 2. 
A Simeonite, ono of the captains of the band of five hun- 
dred, who attacked the Amalekites in Mount Seir in the 
reiga of Hezekiah, and, having destroyed them, occu- 

ied their asiona [1 Chron. iv. 42, 43]. 3, A son of 
Kola, of tribe of char, and one of the chiefs or 
heads of his family [1 Chron. vii. 2]. 4. A descen- 
dant of Jonathan, Saul’s son; his father was Binea 
[F Chect ix. 43). 5. A son of Hur, who ruled the 
part of Jerusalem after the captivity, and assisted 
in repairing the fortifications of the city [Neh. 
iii. 9). 

REPHA'M, giants (Gen. xiv. 5; 2 Sam. xxi. 
16, 18]. The word also occurs in Deut. iii. 13, but 
has there been in the authorised version. 
(See Giants.) 


Repwatm, THE Vauiey oF, or, os translated in 
Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16, ‘‘ the valley of arated This 
valley was certainly near Jerusalem, but different 
opinions are ogi Ny as to its Heren m (es Ph 
a refe. to a to indica it was 
the reat or Soekhcancat rol the city. First thinks 
the latter. More commonly it has been located to 
the south of Jerusalom, in the dircction of Bethlehem. 
There is very decided evidence that Bethlehem cannot 
have been distant from some part of it [1 Chron. xi. 15— 


| peculiarity. 
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a It also appears to have been sapeble of cultivation, 
and worthy of notice on that account [Isa. xvii. 5]. Its 
interest arises from its having been the acene of 
repeated conflicts between David and the Philistines 
(2 Sam. v. 18; xxiii. 13; 1 Chron. xiv. 9). On the 
whole, we think the common view as probable as any 
we have met with. 


_ REPHI'DIM, supporters or bearers, The same word, 
in a slightly different form, is in Song of Sol. iii. 10 
translated ‘‘ bottom,” and probably describes the 
horizontal guporters of a couch, &c., as distinguished 
from perpendicular pillars. y the name was 
given to a locality near Horeb is not apparent, but it 
was most likely in consequence of some physical 
The locality itself is one which is dis- 
puted. e learn from the writer that on 
reaching Rephidim the Israelites murmured for water, 
which was miraculously popped {see Massan and 
MeERIBAH]; after which the Amalekites attacked 
them, but were defeated there [Exod. xvii.]. To this 
locality the transactions with Jethro belong; such at 
least appears to be the case (Exod. xvin.]. From 
Rephidim the people advanced at once to the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Exod. xix. 1,2; Numb. xxxiii. 14—16). 
The proximity of Rephidim to Horeb and Sinai is un- 
questionable, and the position of the former depends 
upon that assigned to the latter. [See Smvai.] Accord- 
ing to some, Rephidim may have been in Wady 
Feiran; while others believe it was in Wady esh- 
Sheikh, adjacent to Wady Feiran. Keil and Delitzsch 
say, ‘‘As tho only way from Debbet er-Ramleh to 
Horeb or Sinai, through which o nation could pass, 
lies through the large valley of esh-Sheikh, Rephidim 
must be sought for at the point where this valley 
opens into the largo plain of er-Rahah; and not in 
the defile with Moses’ seat (Mokad Seidna Musa) in 
it, which is a day’s journey from the foot of Sinai, or 
five hours from the point at which the Sheikh valley 
opens into the plain of er-Rahah, or the plain of 
Szueir or Suweiri, because this plain is so from 
Sinai, that the Israelites could not ibly have 
travelled thence to the desert of Sinai in a single 
day” (eomuiediary. on Exod. xvii. 1]. The same 
writers also reject the claim in favour of ‘‘ the foun- 
tain of Abu Suweirah, which is three hours to the 
north of Sinai; for the Sheikh valley, which is only a 
quarter of a mile broad at this spot, and enclosed on 
both sides by tall cliffs, would not afford the requisite 
space for a whole nation; and the well found here, 
which, though small, is never dry, neither tallies 
with the want of water at Rephidim, nor stands 
‘upon the rock at (in) Horeb,’ so that it could be 
taken to be the spring ppenet by Moses.” The 
opinions of those who find idim in Wady Feiran 
may be represented in the following remarks by Mr. 
Drew :—‘‘ We identify epics with Wady Feiran, 
and suppose the people to have been at the entrance 
of the wady, about five hours (twelve miles) distant 
from the wells at the other end, when the miracle 
ome xvii. 6) was wrought for them. This wady is 

e chief oasis of the south of the Peninsula, and 
before it was abandoned by the Christian communi- 
ties, who were here until the sixth century, it was 
always inhabited” (‘‘ Scripture Lands,” pp. 59, 60, 
note]. Mr. Drew adds some of the reasons for this 
view, which has perhaps a preponderance of authori- 
ties in its favour. There are still other sites which 
have been fixed upon, and haye found their respective 
advocates; but we cannot discuss their merits here. 
On this question we have only indistinct data to guide 
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us, and it would not become us to pronounce a dog-/} occurs once in our Bibles [Ps. cxix. 153]. 


matic opinion. 

REPROBATE. This word is often supposed to be 
the Scriptural antithesis of ‘‘ election,” and on this 
account been the subject of much controversy. 
The truth is, that no word is used in the Bible in this 
sense—that is, as the opposite of predestination or 
election; certainly reprobation has not this signifi- 
cance. ‘‘ Reprobate”’ in Scripture pret denotes 
what is rejected in consequence, not of any Divine or 
eternal decree, but of its own worthlessness—what 
has failed on being put to the proof. Thus it is used 
of base metal in Jer. vi. 30, of land in Hob. vi. 8, 
which, producing only thorns and briers, is rejected 
(Greek, a&déeipoc, imos, ‘ reprobate”); and in a 
moral and spiritual sense, of persons who have failed 
in the use of opportunities, and having thus been 
tested, are found unworthy of approval, and rejected 
or cast away [1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. xii. 5—7, vat 
Indeed, some of the most eminent of modern Cal- 
vinists admit that the terms ‘‘ reprobate” and ‘“repro- 
bation” are not used in the sonse which is often put 
upon them by writers of that school; and Scott him- 
self, who held firmly by the doctrine of personal elec- 
tion to life, observes, in his commentary on the word 
“reprobate” [2 Cor. xiii. 6—10], “ Thus the apostle calls 
in this place, not those who are not Divinely elected 
to eternal life, but such as are at presont not ap- 
proved.” 


RERE’WARD [Numb. x. 25; Josh. vi. 9, &c.], 
an old word sig ying the troops in the rear of an 
army on the march, and hence a protection or defence 
from foes behind [Isa. lii. 12). 


RESEN, strong (so Furst); a place mentioned 
Gen. x. 12] as one of the cities of Nimrod, between 

ineveh and Calah. It has been wrongly identified 
with Rhesaina, a name which has quite a different 
rE Daas (Fountain-head), According to Benjamin 

., the Jews consider Erbel to be the Resen of the 
Bible [‘‘ Travels,” p. 116]; but this is certainly a 
wrong identification. Much better is the conjecture 
that n is the Larissa of Xenophon [*' abana 
ili, 4), though some think it is the p he calls 
Mespila. We adopt the view laid down in the article 
on Nineveh that Larissa was Resen, and Mespila 
Nineveh. If this is correct, Resen must be sought for 
at Nimrdd, which admirably answers to the Larissa of 
Xenophon in more respects than one, and has become 
famous again in our own time through the researches 
more expecially of Mr. Layard. [For an account of 
the remarkable ruins at Nimrdd and the great dis- 
coveries made there, seo Layard's ‘‘ Nineyeh and its 
Remains,” and his ‘‘ Ninoveh and Babylon,” and the 
compilations of Bonomi and Vaux.) We cannot 
notice other proposed identifications of Resen; but 
will simply observe that the ancient texts vary in 
regard to its name, a fact which will prove the un- 
certainty which was connected with it. The Reson of 
the Hebrew is followed by the Samaritan text, the 
Latin Vulgate, and the Targum of Onkelos ; the Syriac 
version peeny differs from this, The Greek of the 
LXX. ‘**Dase” and ‘‘Dasem;” the Samaritan 
version has ‘‘Aspa;” the Targums of Palestine and 
Jerusalem give us ‘“‘Talesar;” and the Arabic of 
Walton's Polygiott is “ cities.” 


i RESH, %, the twentieth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the pronunciation of which is similar to that 
ofourr. Its power asa numeral is 200. The name 


REPROBATE—RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIS!. 


[See 
ALPHABET. } 

RESH’EPH, lightning; a descendant of Ephraim, 
named in the genealogical list in 1 Chron. vil. [ver. 25]. 


RESURRECTION OF JE'SUS CHRIST. In every 
of the Christian Church, the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead has been rightly regarded as 
one of the very cardinal doctrines of the faith. 6&0 
central and important, indeed, is it asserted to be in 
Scripture, that in the sublime ment which is out- 
ined: in 1 Cor. xv., St. Paul boldly stakes upon its 
truth the entire system of Christian doctrine. If Christ 
be not risen, vain is the faith which is for 
ardon and peace on the perfected atonement of the 
Pedsemagl vain the promises of the Gospel ; vain all 
that gives comfort in trial and hope in death [see 
1 Cor, xv. 14—19]. Nor is it possible to recall the 
tone and tenor of the entire teaching of the New 
Testament, the facts on which it rests, and the in- 
evitable inferences and conclusions to which they lead, 
without the conviction that so cltesty ee the resurtec- 
tion of Jesus Christ interwoven and blended with the 
whole Gospel, that to remove and separate it can only 
result in the destruction of the entire revelation of the 
New Testament. In the first place, it could not be 
expun without violence; and in the next place, 
when the process was over, what is left would not be 
worth the keeping. 

Given the incarnation of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ, and his death, the resurrecticn might then be, 
to some extent, argued on the grounds of antecedent 
pa —‘‘It was not possible that he should be 

olden of death” (Acts i. 24). It is unnecescary, 
however, to dwell on this aspect of the question, in 
the presence of so vast an accumulation of evidence as 
that with which the Bible teems. It may be frankly 
admitted that neither the types nor the prophecies of 
the Old Testament are so numerous in regard to the 
resurrection of Christ as in respect of his death and 
the atonement for sin which it involved. There are 
sufficient to show that it occupied a prominent place in 
the counsels of redemption, although it is probable 
that only after the event were these foreshadows of the 
future clearly ived in all their truthfulness and 
significance. Not to lay any stress on the arguments 
of some of the ancient fathers, who saw in the rescue 
of Isaac from impending death (Gen. xxii. 12; Heb. 
xi, 19], and the deliverance of Joseph from prison and 
his subsequent exaltation, types of the resurrection of 
the Son of God, the care of Jonah is expressly adduced 
by Christ as a type of his rising from the dead on the 
third doy [Matt. xii. 388-40]. A yet clearer prediction 
is that of Ps. xvi. 10, which formed the basis of St. 
Peter's address on the day of Pentecost, and from 
which he conclusively demonstrated the peceen of 
Christ's resurrection to the assembled multitude (Acts 


ii, 22—36]. It is, however, from the discourses of our 


Lord himself that we obtain the most positive de- 
clarations on this subject (Matt. xx. 19; Mark ix. 9; 
xiv. 28; Luke xviii. 33; John ii. 19—22}. Thus com- 


bining the successive intimations of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and of Christ himself, into one statement, 
we see that his resurrection after death was essentia 
to the truth of his character and the reality of his 
Messiahship. The Divine authority of his teaching 
was so deeply involved in this event, that, notwith- 
standing his previous miracles, if Christ had not risen, 
and been known go to rise, we could not have affirmed 


chim to be the predicted and promised Redeemer—the 
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seed of the woman who should bruise the serpent’s 
head” (Gen. iii. 15]. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the apostles 
should insist on this fact in their teaching as they did, 
or that the evidences in proof of it should be so clear! 
and conclusively set forth as we find them to be, bo 
as to the time and the certainty of the Lord’s reaurrec- 
tion. The completeness of the evidence is testified by 
the remarkable case of Mr. West, who entered upon 
the study of the subject with the object of refuting the 
Scripture acoount, but was so convinced by the result 
of his examination as to write in support of it. His 
harmonised narrative of the visits to the sepulchre has 
been in some respects modified by Townson, and is 
perhaps the most satisfactory of all the explanatory 
schemes framed by the laborious ingenuity of Biblical 
critics. Its features are chiefly as follows :— Mary 
ps eae and the other Mary came to the sepulchre 
at dawn (Matt. xxviii. 1), calling on Salome on their 
k xvi. 1]. They found the stone rolled away, 
'y, without waiting for further inquiry, ran back 
toinform Peter and John (John xx. 2). During her 
absence the other two women enter the sepulchre, and 
see the angel, from whom they receive a message to 
the disciples and Peter (Matt. xxviii. 5—8; rk 
xvi. 7]. Meanwhile Peter and John are on their way 
to the sepulchre, but, taking a different road, do not 
meet the other women on their return. After ex- 
amining the place they return home, while Mary, 
who had followed them, lingered behind, and saw the 
Lord (John xx. 3—18]. Meanwhile another and more 
numerous party of women, with Joanna the wife of 
Herod's steward at their head, assemble from different 
ve of the city, and reach the sepulchre after the 

eparture of the others [Luke xxiv. 1—10]. They see 
the angels, and their further report induces Peter to 
visit the spot a second time [ver. 12}, but without any 
farther result. Noxt followed the Sppentence of Jesus 
to the two disciples (vs. 13—31], and on the evening 
of the same day to the assembled apostles, in the 
absonce of Thomas [John xx. 19—20]. The con- 
nected and reasonable narrative thus obtained consti- 
tutes a strong & ent in favour of the veracity and 
inspiration of Scripture. . 
ut whatever scheme we adopt, if may be con- 
filontly affirmed, that of all the facts connected with 
Christ’s earthly career, none is more incontrovertibly 
established than the resurrection. Apart from and 
antecedent to tho positive evidence, wo have the 
negative testimony which is afforded by the ex- 
traordinary precautions which were taken by the 
chief priests against the possibility of imposition and 
fraud [Matt. xxvii. 62—66], and also the admission 
of the Roman soldiers to an unusual supernatural 
appearance at the time of tho resurrection (Matt. 
XXviii, 2—15]. In weighing the positive evidence, 
moreover, we may not lose sight of the fact that 
even the disciples, who had received from the Lord’s 
own lips the most direct assurances that he would 
rise from the grave on the third day, not only did 
not look for it, but some of them, even when the 
heard that he was risen, refused to believe it {Mar 
xvi 11—14; John xx. 24, 25]. Turning, then, to the 
Gospel narrative, we find that the wrk of our Lord 
was consigned to Joseph of Arimathea by permission 
of Pilate (who first satisfied himself that he was really 
f committed by him to a new sepulchre in his 
own garden, with a view to its being subsequently and 
embalmed, according to the custom of the 
is operation was necessarily postponed till 


us—Vor. I, 


wa 
an 


the next any but one, in consequence of the interyen- 
ing Sabbath. On tho third day, in the early dawn, 
when the two Marys came with additional provision 
for the anointing and embalmment of the body, it 
was found that the stone was removed from the en- 
trance to the sepulchre—the sepulchre itself, on exami- 
nation, was found to be empty ; and on a subsequent 
visit of the other women, the fact that Jesus was 
risen—which up to this time had never dawned on the 
minds of the disciplese—was first distinctly announced 
by two angels. Meanwhile, by Christ’s interview 
with Mary Magdalene (John xx. 14—17], there had 
commenced that series of personal appearances to his 
friends and disciples which established their faith in 
his resurrection, and made them witnesses of the truth 
for all coming times, What was the extent of Christ’s 
intercourse with his disciples during the forty days 
between his resurrection and ascension is not stated. 
En perce in pity pele es seen of them 
‘0 ys, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the Lingaina of God "would indicate cere or feos of 
constant association. Be this as it may, the Scrip- 
tures mention eleven distinct appearances, exclusive of 
that to St. Paul at his conversion [1 Cor. xv. 8]. 1. To 
‘Mary Magdalene alone [Mark xvi. 9; John xx. 14]. 
2. To the women as they returned from the sepulchre 
(Matt. xxviii. 9, 10). 3. To Simon Peter alone; a fact 
which is only known from the general statement of the 
assembled eleven [Luke xxiv. 34], and from 1 Cor. xv. 
5. 4. To the two disciples as ey went 1o Fmmaue 
pk xxiy. 13—31]. 5. To the disciples, at Jerusa- 
em, during the absence of Thomas [John xx. 19). 
6. To the disciples, a week Jater, when Thomas was 
present, and was convinced that it was indeed Christ 
who stood before him [John xx. 2€—29]. 7. To the 
seven disciples who were fishing at the Sea of Tiberias 
(John xxi. 1—14]. 8. To the eleven, at an appointed 
lace in Galilee [Matt. xxviii. 16]. 9. To above five 
undred disciples and friends [1 Cor. xv. 6]. 10. To 
James {1 Cor. xv. 7]. It is observable that we are 
indebted entirely to St. Paul for a notice of these two 
Peay 11. To all the apostles, on the Mount 
of Olives, at the timo of his ascension [Luke xxiv. 51; 
Acts i. 9]. Not to allude more particularly again to 
the statement in Acts i. 3, an examination of the texts 
in which these appearances of Christ are affirmed will 
show that, for the most part, they were not merely 
transient appearances, but such as to affoid the 
amplest confirmation of the disciples’ faith. ‘They 


touched him [Matt. xxviii. 9; Luke xxiv. 39; John 
xx. 27]. He partook of food with them [Luke xxiv. 
42; John xxi. 12,13], He conversed with them face 


to face on these occasions. Added to all which testi- 
mony, there is the fact that from this fime forward 
we have the clearest indications that the day con- 
secrated by the resurrection, the first day of the week, 
was observed with special reverence, and in the 
Christian Church took the place, without dispute or 
controversy, of the ancient Jewish Sabbath on the 
seventh day. [See Lorp’s Day.] : 

When the truth of Christ's resurrection has thus 
been established and confirmed by concurrent evidence 
of the most irrefragablo character, there arise for 
consideration many collateral ond incidental questions 
of interest to the thoughtful reader of Scripture. For 
example—Where was the soul of Chriet during the 
period which intervened from the instant of death to 
the time when body, soul, and spirit were re-united, 
and Christ stood on the earth again alive, in the per- 
fection of entire manhood? ‘We cannot suppose, with 
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some fanciful theorists, that the body and soul were 
never disunited. Even if no other evidence existed 


to disprove so unfounded an hypothesis, the words of 


our Lord to the dying thief, interpreted in the light of 
the circumstances under which they were spoken, 
would be conclusive to the contrary. Nor can we 
ondorse the opinion of those who believe that the soul 
of Christ went to the place of torment—‘ the place, 
as Bishop Pearson phrases it, ‘‘ where the souls of men 
are kept who die for their sins”—either for the purpose 
of triumphing manifestly ovor Satan and the rere 
of darkness, or to proclaim the tidings of the Gospel 
to the lost souls of men. ‘I'he words of St. Paul in 
Col. ii. 15 describe, no doubt, if accepted literally, a 
conflict of no ordi character, and unquestionably 
refer to the death and subsequent resurrection of 
Christ. But we believe that that was intended 
here was to describe, in a highly figurative manner, 
the triumph which was then gained on our 
over Satan, and death, and sin, the fruits of which are 
our deliverance froin condemnation and tha ultimate 
power of death and the devil. Nor, again, does the 
in 1 Poter iii. 19 afford conclusive evidence on 

e subject. The passage will very well bear the inter- 
pretation which regards the preaching described as 
that of tho Holy Spirit by the lips of Noah, and the 
‘‘spirita in prison” as the antediluvian generation 
which was warned in vain by the patriarch of the 
impending judgment. Scripture, it must be confessed, 
is characterised by a marked reticence on the subject. 
The only clue to guide us as to our Saviour himself, is 
his statment to the dying thief [Luke xxiii. 43], and 
the Old Testament prophecy in Ps. xvi. Tho latter 
of the two is open to a varied interpretation; but the 
former may be accopted as indicating these two things, 
and with them we must be satistied: first, that the 

lace whither Christ's spirit was going was a place of 
ppiness; and secondly, that the state of the spirit 
there was one of consciousness. 

As to the nature of Christ’s risen body, it is impos- 
sible to speak dogmatically. There confessedly han 
over the entire manner of his life on the a 
during the forty days e veil of mystery which the 
keenest intelligence must fail to penetrate or draw 
aside. No stress can be laid on the fact of his appear- 
ing to pass through closed doors, or of his being un- 
: known to his disciples, as an evidence of peculiar 
bouily ex apatn, for there is nothing to show that 
in both these cases there was the exercise of miracu- 
lous power. Nor, again, can we attach any significance, 
as some authors have doue [see Alford and Stier in 
loco}, to the absence of ‘‘ blood” from the statement in 
Luke xxiv. 39. In using the phrase “flesh and bones,” 
Christ was really ae paslicg to the bodily senses of 
his disciples: ‘‘ Handle me and see.” The truth is, 
that all speculation on this mysterious subject must 
be more or less at fault, the moment we attempt to 
entor into details which God has not seen fit clearly to 
reveal. Tho great ipo which Scripture discloses 
relative to the risen Saviour, is that it was not an in- 
tangible apparition which the apostles saw, but the 
Christ whom they had known and followed in his 


earthly ministry. Whatever ch 31 
cas Hs Toa anges may have taken 


la fit th y of the Lord for the altered con- 
ditions of a heavenly and everlasting life, it was the 
wentical Christ who had died on the croas, and was 
laid in Joseph's sepulchre, whom they saw and con- 
versed with after his resurrection. This verity of 
the faith is really unaffected by any opinion which 
may bo entertained as to his powers eating and 
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drinking, of his passing in and out unseen, of the 
eietelbe: of bodily organs and faculties, &c. That 
there was in several respects an important difference, 
may be conceded, though we can aire nothing posi- 
tively in regard to them. : ; 
It may be observed in passing, that the resurrection 
of Christ is generally, ascribed seven times in Scripture 
to God the Father [Ps. xvi. 10; Acts i. 24; in. 15; 
Rom. viii. 11; Eph. 1. 20; Col. ii. 12; Heb. xiii. re 
twice to Christ’s own innate power [John ii. 19; x. 18}, 
and once to the power of the Holy Ghost [1 Peter 
iii, 18]. It was thus the act of the Trinity combined— 
of the Spirit, as the Author and Giver of life; « 
himself, in testimony of the efficiency of his divi 
nature; and of the Father, “ because of the sovereign 
authority in the disposal of the whole work of redemp- 
tion which is everywhere ascribed to him.” In this 
connection it is instructive to recall the elaborately 


half | cumulative lan in which St. Paul describes the 


resurrection of in Eph. i. 19, 20, as if the om- 
nipotence of the Almighty were then at its utmost 
exercise, and nothing short of its very mightiest dis- 
play of power would suffice to bring back from the 
grave the Mediator who had gone down to it, bearing 
the burden of the world’s sin. We can only direct the 
reader’s attention to the Fe Wir It clearly indicates 
that the resurrection of Christ from the dead was some- 
thing far different from the manifestation of power in 
the unseen world which Christ himself had shown in 
the raising of Lazarus, and involved a miracle which 
surpassed every other that Omnipotence had wrought 
in its wonderfulness and importance. 

The doctrinal significance of the resurrection of 
Christ it is impossible to exaggerate. We have already 
hinted at its bearing on the Messianio claims of 
Christ. But above and beyond this, it is important 
—1. As an evidence of the perfection and efficacy 
of the atonement. Christ’s death was judicial, as the 
surety of mankind. ‘‘ He died for our sinus” [1 Cor. 
xy. 3]; and when he gave up the ghost, all that could 
be done so far for redemption was accomplished. In 
raising him from the dead, God proclaimed the accept- 
ance of the expiation which ist had made 
human sin. debt was shown to be cancelled, 
because He who undertook its payment was set free. 
Hence, when St. Paul would place in the strongest 
light the security of the Christian believer, he presents 
as its chief ground and support the resurrection of 
Christ: ‘‘ Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, &.” (Rom. 
vil. 34; compare also Rom. v. 10). 2. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ is the token of his victory over death, 
and ‘‘him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil” (Rom. vi. 9; Heb. ii, 14). 3. It is not only the 
symbol and type, but aleo the efficacious motive of the 
spiritual resurrection of the believer, by virtue of the 
federal union and oneness betweon ist and his 
people, & union not of character only, but of life, 
rouijnal and eternal [Rom. vi. 5, &.]. 4. It is the 

edge of the resurrection of mankind at the great 

ay [1 Cor. xv. 20—22]. 5. It is a witness to the cer- 
ri of the final judgment of mankind {Acts xvii. 


RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. This grat 
event of the future, like the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is so entirely a cardinal truth, that 
there never has been a time in which it has not beea 
an article of the Christian creed, the only difference 
between the ancient creeds and our own being that 
the latter has the phrase “resurrection of the body,” 


~aqwee 


rection of the flesh.” 
of expression is stated by Jerome to be, that since 
there are spiritual bodies, some might readily accept 
a resurrection of the body in that sense, who would 
deny the actual resurrection of the flesh. It is ob- 
viously impossible in the space at our command to do 
more than give an outline-statement on the subject, 
but this is of the less moment, as so many excellent 
works exist to which the reader may refer for fuller 
py ol ei 
ere can be no doubt whatever that the resurrection 
of all mankind from the grave is purely a doctrine of 
revelation. The attempt to argue it out as a point of 
natural theology has never succeeded. From the days 
of Tertullian downwards, the emergence of the moth 
from the le of the chrysalis, and the return of 
spring with its new life, after the barrenness and deso- 
lation and death of the winter, have been put forward 
as arguments in proof of the probabilities of the resur- 
rection. But the inexorable necessity of logical induc- 
tion compels us to reject them. They are beautiful 
analogies, that is all, the semblances only of a resur- 
rection, not the real coming back again to lifo of what 
was actually dead. In all such cases the germ of life 
remains, but this cannot be predicated of the body of 
man, which literally and truly becomes “dust to dust.” 
Moreover, whatever heathen philosophers may have 
guessed as to the immortality of the soul, even admitting 
that this was really the result of their own specula- 
tions, and not at all due to the relics of tradition, it is 
certain that they never reached so far as the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection. Pliny, when Srumngraling 
the things which it was not even in the power of 
to do, specified these two—the endowment of mortals 
with an eternal existence, and the recalling of the de- 
from the grave [ii., c. vii.). A similar opinion 
1s enunciated by Zschylus in the ‘‘ Eumenides” (647, 
648]. The utmost to which they attained in their 
ethical speculatious was a conception of the possible 
continuance of life in some new forms and conditions 
beyond the grave; but this was all. A resurrection, in 
the Scripture sense of the word, they never imagined. 
Considerable controversy has occasionally existed in 
regard to the knowledge which even the Jews pos- 
sessed on the subject, and Fig iovad the true history 
of Jewish opinion lies, as Mr. Litton has remarked in 
the ‘‘Bampton Lectures” for 1856, between the two 
extremes—the denial, on the one hand, that the doc- 
trine of the future state ap to have had any share 
in the thoughts of the people; and the assertion, on the 
other, that their know] of a resurrection approxi- 
mated closely to that which Christians enjoy under the 
Gospel. The revelation of this doctrine, as of others, 
was a gradual one. While, even from early times, the 
expressive be arn a of Job might have given distinct- 
ness to their faith, it is unquestionable that, in the 
latter ages of the Jewish Church, the doctrine of the 
resurrection was not only to be inferred from such 
as Isa. xxy. 8; xxvi. 19; Hos. xiii. 14, but 
izekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (Ezek. 
XXXVii, 1—10] indicates that the ides of a resurrection 
was not unfamiliar, since it is the very object of illus- 
tration to make clear what is obscure by the use of 
familiar and well-known eae Next after that of 
Job, the great proof-text of the Old Testament is 
Dan. xii. 2, the language of which is u able, 
while the exact purport is not open to dispute, as Job 
xix. 25—27. As we descend the stream of time the 
evidence of Jewish opinion becomes clearer; and not 
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whereas the former invariably use the form ‘“‘ resur- | to allude more eriiculat! to the statements in 
The reason for the ancient mode | A 
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the 
pocryphal books and in Josephus, we know that the 
resurrection of the body was an article of faith among 
the Pharisees, and constituted one of the prime dis- 
tinctions between their creed and that of their rivals, 
the Sadducees [Acts xxiii. 6—8; com also xxiv. 15). 
See SappuceEs.] But admitting all this, it is manifest 
t much obscurity existed in regard to the doctrine, 
not only as to the details of the resurrection, but aleo 
as to the ground of it; and this the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles removed, so far as was necessary for 
the intelligible reception of the objective truth as an 
article of the Christian faith. The testimony of tho 
New Testament is at once so ample and conclusive 
that, notwithstanding the objections advanced against it 
by rationaliste abroad and at home, it can hardly fail 
to carry conviction to every one who believes that the 
Bible is the Word of God. To affirm that the language 
of Scripture on this subject is figurative, or merely ike 
lan of accommodation, is to advance a principle 
which would be fatal alike to all Scripture doctrines 
whatsoever, and to the character of our Lord and his 
apostles. Not only is the resurrection asserted in 
such texts as Luke xiv. 14 ; John y. 28, 29; xi. 25; Acts 
iv, 2; xvii. 18; xxvi.8; 1 Cor. xv. passim; Phil. iii. 
20; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 12; and others, about 
which there can be no gerne: but it is clearly im- 
pied in the statement that the Son of man shall 
estroy the works of the devil [1 Jobn iii. 8); in tho 
stress which is laid on the eanctification of the body 
as well as of the soul, and its final deliverance from 
sin (Rom. vi. 13; viii. 23; 1 Cor. vi. 19}; in the inti- 
mations of a future retribution which shall involve the 
body as well as the soul (Matt. v. 29, 30; x. 28]; in 
the constant use of the word ‘‘sleep’’ to describe the 
dead [Acts vii. 60; 1 Thess. iv. 13, 14); in the an- 
nouncements relative to the podgment [John v. 27; 
Acts xvii. 31; 2 Cor. v. 10, &c.}; and in many 
similar statements which are clearly incapable of a 
straightforward interpretation on any other suppo- 
sition than the truth of a literal resurrection. In addi- 
tion to all this, and as the crowning evidence of the 
doctrine, we have the indubitablo fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection, by which Scripture itself admits the truth must 
stand or fall. ‘If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen.” ‘If the dead rise 
not, then is Christ not raised” he Cor. xv. 13, 16]. 
The same thing is implied in the subsequent state- 
ments of vs. 20—23. Andalthough it may be admitted 
that in many of tho above-cited passages the reference 
must be limited to the resurrection of God’s believing 
people, the jangusee in others is of the widest possible 
character, and leaves not a shadow of a doubt on the 
fact that unjust and just alike will be raised from the 
dead, We thus reach the conclusion that, in the accom- 
plishment of God’s divine purpose, a day shall como in 
which all who have died—no matter when, where, or 
under what strange variety of circumstances—shall 
live again, and be as really the same in all the truth 
of a personal and individual identity, as they shall be 
who may be living on the earth at the time of Christ’s 
appearing, and who, without experiencing the power 
death, shall at once take their stand before the 
throne of God [compare also 1 Thess. iv. 14—17]. 

We frankly admit that when all the circumstances 
of the case are considered, and we recall the changes 
that take place in the materialism of the human frame, 
its speedy and utter decay into undistinguishable 
dust, ad the fate which, after the spirit is fled, 
befalls the mortal remains of a great number of owe 
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fellow-creatures, the doctrine of the resurrection in- 
volves one of the profoundest mysteries. But to the 
objection which is raised on this ground it may be 
justly replied that the mysteriousness of a truth 1s no 
reason for rejecting it; if it were, we must deny the 
commonest facts of our daily existence. As to the 
alleged impossibility of the resurrection—if by the 
doctrine be asserted the raising again, after centuries, 
of these identical bodies which now form the material 
part of ourselyes—we can but say with St. Paul [Acts 
xxyi. 8], “Why should it be thought incredible, that 
God should raise the dead?” and add, that all which 
the statements of Scripture amount to is, not that the 
raised body shall consist of the same atomic materials 
which formed it at the time of death, but that the 
personal identity shall be preserved of which all men 
are conscious during their earthly existence, though 
the irffluence of chemical causes has been continually 
changing the actual materialism of our corporeal 
frames. A man feels he is the same person at eighty 
that ho was at fifty, at thirty, or at ten years of age. 
Io what this identity between the earthly and the 
heavenly body consists, Scripture has not informed us. 
In regard to this, as to many other mysteries of the 
faith, God has revealed the fact without enlightening 
us as to the mode or the reason of it. Much sperulte 
tion has been indulged in on the subject, and many 
ingenious ey poueses have been advanced to explain 
the nature of this identity, and to obviate the dif- 
ficulties which have been suggested concerning the 
rasurrection of the body; but they are mostly un- 
sitisfuctory, and leave the matter just where they 
found it, and where God himself has been pleased to 
place it—shrouded with a veil of mystery, even while 
the truth is reiterated with solemn and often sublime 
significance, that the dead, small and great, who shall 
stand before God, will be conscious of that personal 
identity of body and soul which is implied in the 
memory of the past, and that that past is immediately 
connected with the fiual award which fixes irrevocably 
the eternal future. This question of personal identity 
necessarily leads to another important inquiry—What 
shall be the nature of the resurrection -body? Ad- 
mitting tho fact of identity in all its amplitude of 
meaning, it is evident, nevertheless, that a marked 
change must take cae in order that these bodies of 
ours, so corrupt and liable to decay, may be capable of 
an unending existence. The discussion of this change 
ocoupies the chief part of 1 Cor. xv. For a detailed 
exposition of the apoatle’s interesting argument we 
must refer the reader to a commentary. It must 
suffive to observe (1) that here, as well as at John xi. 
25 and Phil iii. 20, 21, the reference is entirely to the 
resurrection of the saints. Beyond affirming, and 
that in indubitable languago, the resurrection of the 
ungodly and their eternal punishment, Scripture throws 
no light on their state. (2.) In rd to the resur- 
rection-bodies of the saints, not only is it stated that 
they will be invested with attributes of power and 
glory of which we can barely now form a worthy con- 
ception, and be incapable of corruption, decay, and 
death, but also that they will be spiritualiged, and, in 
a word, transformed after the pattern and fashion of 
Christ’s own glorious body [1 Cor. xv. 20, 42—44; 
Phil. iii, 21). It may be further affirmed that re- 
cognition in the future world is implied alike in the 
fact of personal identity and in such statements as 
Matt. vii. 11; xix. 28; xxv. 40—45; Luke xvi. 9; 
1 Thess. ii. 19, &c. 

It is beside our purpose here to do more than men- 


tion the divergent opinions held by writers on un- 
fulfilled prophecy, Ms to whether there sball be two 
distinct periods of resurrection—one of the righteous 
alone, at the personal advent of Christ before mil- 
lennium ; ea another of the ungodly, at its close, and 
immediately antecedent to the final judgment described 
in Rey. xx. 11—15, But whatever may bo the pur- 
pose of God in regard to the time and the order in 
which these grand events may be evolved, no differences 
of interpretation, in regard to these points, can affect 
the foundation on which rests the great truth of the 
resurrection of all mankind. Come when it will, the 
resurrection of the dead will be the immediate pre- 
lude to the final winding up and consummation of 
the counsels of God in the redemption of the human 
race. It will proclaim to the universe the triumph of 
Christ, for death itself shall then be destroyed (Hos. 
xiii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 54; Rey. xx. 14). The prospect 
and assurance of this has been an unfailing source of 
strength, and comfort, and peace to the C. ian in 
every age, alike amid the temptations and the trials of 
ue nae the anxieties that gather around the bed of 

eath. 

RET, companion; the son of Peleg, and a descendant 
of Shem [Gen. xi. 18—21; 1 Chron. i. 25]. 


REU'BEN, behold a son! the eldest son of Jacob 
and Leah (Gen. xxix. 32], and one of the twelve patri- 
archs. e notices of Reuben which a in the 
book of Genesis indicate a character in which the base 
and the generous stand side by side. On the one hund, 
he was guilty of the crime of adultery with Bilhah, his 
father’s concubine (Gen. xxxv. 22], and thereby drew 
down on himeelf, at a later period, the malediction of 
the dying Jacob Bae 4}. On the other hand, he was 
the only one of Joseph’s brethren who interposed for 
the preservation of the young man’s life; and it is 
expressly added, that the expedient of casting Joseph 
into the pit was suggested by Reuben with the view of 
saving him, and afterwards restoring him to his father 

xxxvii. 21, 22). It would ap from ver. 29 that 
uben was absent when Joseph was sold to the Ish- 
maeclite merchants. The same generous spirit is seen 
in tho readiness with which he pledged the life of his 
own sons as security for Benjamin’s safety when Jacob 
refused to allow the latter to join his brethren in their 
journey to Egypt (Gen. xlii. 37]. When Jacob went 
down to t at the summons of Joseph, Reuben 
had four sons [Gen. xlyi. 9]. From this time we hear 
nothing further concerning his personal history. 

RevseNn, Lot or. This was to the east of the 
Jordan, and was farthest south of the three on that 
side of the river. The portion of Gad lay on the 
north, and the nearest neighbours on the west wero 
Judah, Benjamin, and Ephrai To the south of 
Reuben was the Moabite territory, which skirted the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, while to the east there 
were the Ammonites. The last named at one timo 
occupied the district which fell to Reuben ; but they 
were driven out by the Amorites, as they had them- 
selves expelled the Zuzim, or Zamzummin, or some 
other almost unknown tribes. In their eettlement 
the Reubenites and the Gadites are associated: “The 
children of Reuben and the children of Gad had a 
very great multitude of cattle; ’’ ‘‘ they saw the land 
of Jazer and the land of Gilead, that, behold, the place 
was a place for cattle.” Hereupon they make Joint 
application for the district, which is eventually 


allotted to them [Numb. xxxii.]. A specification of 
the chief places in the tribe is ses Py sock [Josh. 
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xiii. 15—21, 23]. If the most obvious natural outlines 
the pees of Reuben, it was bordered on 

n and Dead Sea, on the south 
the desert, and on the 
he region was generally 


y 
north by the land of Gilead. 
urposes, and so long as 


plain forty to fifty miles long, and ten to fifteen 
miles ent was possessed by Gad and Reuben, and is 
thus spoken of by Dr. Robinson: ‘In the plain there 
are isolated fells (hills); but it has not many trees, 
except along the western part, where there is con- 
siderable wood in some places. The soil is very fertile, 
but is left untilled; the whole region being given up 
to past » for the excellency of which it is greatly 
celebrated ” [‘‘ Physical Geogr.,” p. 128]. 

REUBEN, THE TaiBe or. When the first enume- 
ration of the tribes was made after the exodus, it was 
found that the family of Reuben numbered 46,500 
male adults of twenty years old and upwards (Numb. 
1. 20, 21]; but at the census taken previously to the 
passage of the Jordan, it had fallen to 43,730 (Numb. 
xxvi. 7). However it may be accounted for, it is a 
significant circumstance that a people which had in- 

in so remarkable a degree in Egypt should 
havo actually diminished in numbers during the 
sojourn in the wilderness. Several of the tribes show 
® considerable per-centage of increase during the forty 
years, and others, Reuben among them, indicate a de- 
crease. United with the tribe of in one of the four 
great divisions of the camp, and like that tribe devoted 
especially to pastoral pursuits, the Reubenites joined 
the Gadites in requesting permission to settle in the 
Transjordanic region [Numb. xxxii. 1—5], and from 
that time the fortunes of the two tribes were naturall 
to some extent identical. The conditions under whi 
the desired permission was granted, the risk of a serious 
collision with the Cisjordanic tribes after their eettle- 
ment in their new possessions, and the way in which 
the danger was averted, have already been described 
in the article Gap, and need not be further adverted to 
here. The tribe of Reuben appears, however, to have 
been doficient in tho warlike features which character- 
ised their neighbours and associates the Gadites, 
therein realising the prophetic outline of their history 
which their great ancestor had given just previous to 
hia death. ‘‘ Reuben is the most purely nomadic, and 
thereforo the most transitory, of the two. He is to the 
eastern tribes what Simeon is to the western. ‘Un- 
stable as water,’ he vanishes away into a mere Arabian 
tribe; ‘his men are few ’—it is all that he can do ‘to 
live and not die.’ We hear of nothing beyond the mul- 
tiplication of their cattle in the land of Gilead, their 
wars with the Bedouin sons of Hagar, their spoils of 
‘camels fifty thousand, and of sheep two hundred 
and fifty thousand, and of asses two thousand’ 
{1 Chron. vy. 9, 10, 20, 21]. In tho great struggles of 
the nation he never took part. Tho complaint against 
him in the song of Deborah is the summary of his 
whole history. ‘ By the streams of Reuben ’—that is, 
by the fresh streams which descend from the eastern 
hills into the Jordan and the Dead Sea, on whose banks 
the Bedouin chiefs met then, as now, to debate—‘ in 
the “streams” of Reuben preat were the ‘decrees ”’ 
(Judg. v. 15, 16]” (Stanley's ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine,” 
p. 326]. The tribe of Reuben takes no prominent 
lace in the subsequent history of the Hebrew nation. 
Te furnished a chosen band of warriors to David 
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(1 Chron. xi. 42], and, at a later period, suffered in 
common with the Gadites and Manassites from the 
incursions of Hazael [2 Kings x. 33], and finally was 
broken up and carried into captivity by the Assyrian 
Tiglath-pileser (1 Chron. y. 264. 


REU'BENITES, tho descendants of Reuben; tho 
tribe of Reuben (Numb. xxvi. 7]. 


REU‘EL, friend of God. 1. A son of Esau and 
Bashemath, daughter of Ishmael (Gen. xxxyi. 4, 10; 
1 Chron. i. 35]. 2. Ono of the names of the father-in- 
law of Moses [Exod. ii. 18]. [See Hosas, JErnno, 
RaGuEL.] 3. The father of Eliasaph, the chief of the 
Gadites when the census of the people was taken after 
the exodus [Numb. ii. 14]. (See DeveL.] 4. A Ben- 
jamite who is mentioned in the genealogical list of 
1 Chron. ix. [ver. 8]. 


REU’MAH, exalted; the concubine of Nahor, Abra- 
ham’s brother (Gen. xxii. 24]. 


REVELATION. The precise idea conveyed by 
this word, which is from the Latin, is that of throw- 
ing baok 2 veil or other Sahn 8 so that we can now 
seo clearly what before was either invisible or only 
obscurely perceived. The Greek word, apokalupais, 
also suggests the notion of uncovering. No term 
could be chosen more erpropriacly to convey to our 
minds the conception of that process by which God 
has brought his truth and will to light. Tho truths 
which he has made known existed before, but they 
were either wholly hidden, or obscurely seen, like a 
statue before it is unveiled. Divine revelations, with 
which we now have to do, are, from their very nature, 
Rupe AE and extraordinary manifestations, and 
not attainable by merely human skill and insight. 
Those who were the immediate recipients of them, 
whether by vision, dream, ecstacy, or the direct act of 
God’s Spirit upon'the mind, were inspired : hence ro- 
velation and inspiration are closely allied, and some- 
times confounded. The word ‘‘ revelation ” sometimes 
is used to describe manifestations more or loss different 
from those already mentioned (Rom. ii. 5; 1 Poter 
i, 13]. Thus it is applied to the display of God’s 
righteous judgment hereafter, and to the future ap- 
pearance of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


REVELATION, Boox or, is the only Se eee 
book, properly speaking, in the New Testament. 
Several important questions arise for discussion ro- 
specting it, and of these we may notice first its— 
AUTHORSHIP AND CaNoNIcAL AUTHORITY.—It is a 
curious fact connected with the Book of Revelation, 
that while its apostolic “as and authority seem at 
first to have been universally admitted, they were at 
a later period, and are still in some quarters, doubted 
of or denied. There is no part of the New Testament 
of whose existence we have earlier evidence than we 
have of the A . According to Kirchhofer 
[‘‘ Quellensammlung,” p. 297], there are traces of it 
to be found even in the first century. Be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that testimony in its 
behalf is found very early in the second. It appears 
from a notice of the lost works of Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, Talia ed been ase ost 
dreas Cepsarea, t that companion 0! 
- ¢ t 68 qekhedledged and used 
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afterwards both Theophilus of Antioch [Eusebius, 
‘Hist. Eool.,” iv. 241, and Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. Eccl.,” iv. 26], seem clearly to have 
admitted its apostolic origin and authority. Towards 
the close of the second century, the testimonies become 
still more numerous and definite. Apollonius of 
Ephesus, who wrote at that period against the 
ontanists, plainly shows, by the way in which he 
refers to the book, that he regarded it as the authentic 
production of St. John (Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. Kocl.,” 
y. 18]. And then follows the repeated and decisive 
testimony of Irensus. If we remember that this 
father had been a hearer of Polycarp, who was himself 
acquainted with St. John, nothing could be more satis- 
factory than tho evidence which he bears to the authen- 
ticity and canonical authority of the book. Again and 
egain does he declare (‘‘ Adv. Hoer.,” iv. 20, 11; v. 26, 
1, fo] that the Apocalypse was written by ‘‘ John the 
disciple of the Lord.” And in regard to another 
2 in the writings of this father {‘‘ Adv. Heer.,” 

vy. 30, 1, 3], even Oredner, who refers the book to John 
the Presbyter, admits [‘‘Introd.,” p. 737) that it 
clearly proves that Irenwus identified the Book of 
Revelation with the author of the fourth Gospel. 
Eanaly plain and decisive are the testimonies of Ter- 
tullian [‘‘ Ady. Maro.,” iii. 14; ‘‘ De Pud.,” 19, &o.], 
of the canon of Muratori (compiled towards the end 
of the second century), of Clement of Alexandria 
“‘Strom.,” vi. 13; ‘‘Quis Dives Salvy.,” § 42), of 
igen fin numerous — see, ¢.g., Eusebius, 

x Hist. uccl.,” vi. 25], of Ephraem Syrus, the most 
illustrious writer in the Syrian Church, and of most of 
the following fathers. In short, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the consensus of the early Church to 
the apostolicity and canonicity of this book. In the 
first two or three centuries, beginning with the very 
earliest writings of the followers of the apostles, we 
find it unambiguously and universally ascribed to the 
pea of St. John, the author of the fourth Gospel, and 

e beloved disciple of our Lord. 

Whence, then, arose those doubts which appear in 
the third century, and which have been thought to 
amount to certainty by many modern critics? Simply 
from internal considerations, and especially from the 
great difference of style in the Apocalypse as compared 
with the other acknowledged writings of St. John. 
The first opponents of the book seem to have been the 
Alogi, or Anti-montanists, in the beginning of the 
second century; but as they were led by mere preju- 
dice to oppose all the writings of St. John, their rejec- 
tion of the Apocalypse counts for little or nothing. 
The same may be said of the Roman presbyter Caius, 
about the same date, who seems, on much the same 
grounds, to have set aside the book, and to have 
ascribed it to Cerinthus, a Gnostic enemy of the faith. 
By far the most important objector to the book was 
Dionysius of Alexandria, in the middle of the third 
century; and his great ment inst it was de- 
rived from the difference of style ady mentioned. 
This has weighed with many modern critics, and 
some of the most eminent of them, as Liicke, Credner, 
Bleek, and others, to deny that the book could have 

roceeded from St. John, and to ascribe it to John the 

resbyter. There is unquestionably a ber a con- 
trast between the Greek of the Apocalypse and that of 
the Gospel and Ene of John. The latter writin, 
are distinguished by smoothness and correctness, while 
the former is of a harsh, and even, at times, ungram- 
matical character. But the difficulty with respect to 
authorship arising from these considerations is not so 


considerable as has been supposed. Besides tho fact 
that a difference would naturaliy be looked for in s 
prophetical as compared with an historical or opmaay 
work, it has been pointed out that a considerable 
of time probably elapsed between the composition of 
the Book of Revelation and that of the other Johannean 
writings, The one work would thus exhibit that rugged 
t of Greek with which the apostle was familiar in 
Tolestine: while the others are written in the more 
lished style to which ho had become accustomed at 
ieee [{Hoberts’s ‘‘ Discussions on the Gospels,” part 
ii., chap. Viii., 2nd edit.]. Did space permit, we might 
also show that there are many linguistic bonds between 
the Book of Revelation and the other writings of St. 
John [comp., e.g., the striking appellation of “ the 
Word,” given to Christ only in John i.1; 1 Johni.l; 
Rey. xix. 13]; and altogether, there can be no resson- 
able doubt that the John spoken of in the book itself 
(Rev. i.1; xxi. 2] was the apostle John, and that conse- 
quently, as the production of an inspired apostle, it is 
possessed of canonical authority. 


Time, PLace, AND ORIGINAL LanauaGE. — The 
date of the book is not a little controverted. Some 
hold that it was composed in the reign of Nero (about 
A.D. 67), and others in that of Domitian (about a.p. 96). 
The early evidence points to this latter conclusion, 
especially o statement of Irensous (‘‘ Ady. Haor.,” y. 30), 
in which he says that the Apocalypse ‘‘ was seen no 
long time ago, but almost in our own day, towards 
the end of the reign of Domitian.” Many difficulties 
have been raised against the accuracy of this statement, 
and almost all the leading German critics have now 
fixed upon the earlier date. This conclusion has been 
reached partly on ancient testimony, but more from 
internal evidence which the book itself is thought to 
furnish, The Peshito states in tho title of the book 
that it was fete oe by St. John when banished by 
Nero. And it has been argued that such passages as 
chap. xi. 1; vii. 4—8, clearly show that tho book was 
written while the pe po was yet standing, and con- 
sequently before the destruction of Jcrusalem. The 
question of date cannot be regarded as yot settled. Wo 
confess to being inclined to the earlicr of the two 
periods. Our reasons are: the charactor of tho diction, 
which seems to oe a pretty long inte: val between 
the composition of this and the other writings of St. 
John; the Mot et Teferences to this book which 
are found in Christian antiquity, as compered with 
the much later references to the fourth Gospel; and 
allusions, such as those above mentioned, contained in 
the book itself. The place of composition was, no dou 
Patmos, where the visions were seen. The origi 
language of the book was undoubtedly Greek, as all 
scholars are now hace though some, both in ancient 
and modern times, have, against all evidence, imagined 
that it was composed in Aramaic, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Greek. 


READERS, OBJECT, AND CoNTENTS.—Irimarily, as 
the book declares [i. 4], it was intended for the seven 
churches in Asia, But it is clear that it was also 
meant for the whole Christian world. This appears 
from the wide scope of its subjects, the universally 
pater X nature of its discoveries, and the ever 
suitable character of its admonitions and instructions. 
The object of the book is also declared by itaelf [i. 1), 
It Rok of : eect! Lat pe character, and that not 
merely of a relative nat as some have imagined, 
limited by the personality of the writer, but traly and 
objectively descriptive of the varying fortunes of the 
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Church. This seems to us the only worthy conception 
which can bo formed of the book, and the only one 
which will either comport with, or explain, its canoni- 
cal authority. If it is an inspi and prophetic 
writing, we cannot suppose that the Spirit of God 
speaking in it did not lift the writer far 4 aie his own 
subjective views, or that even while making use of 
the natural attainments and habits of thought already 
=A be by St. John, he did not employ these for a 
wide and permanently important purpose. Some 
have beon misled by the expression which occurs in 
the Le tee Bae in which we read that the book de- 
scribes ‘‘ gs which must shortly come to pass.” 
They have imagined from this that it was necessary 
to hmit the evonts predicted within a very brief space 
of time. But it is only n to remark that the 
book afterwards clearly refers to a period of a thou- 
sand years [xx. 4] as embraced within its scope, to 
show that such limitation is untenable. The ‘‘shortly” 
is to be regarded as comparative. Viewed from the 
stand-point to which the seer was elevated, all the 
coming events of time might have been described as 
“at hand.” He was surrounded by the great realities 
of eternity. The little concerns of earth vanished 
from his view, and his conceptions of time, with its 
sequences, became assimilated to those of the inhabi- 
tants of heaven. We regard the book, then, as dealing 
with no transient, Srey interests, but as compre- 
hending, in its sublime and majestic scope, the whole 
destinies of the Church of Christ on earth, from the 
time when it was written even to the end of the 
world. With this conception of its character, we pro- 
ceed to look at its contents, which have been exhibited 
under very different forms, but which seem naturally 
to fall under some such arrangement as the follow- 
ing:— 
I. The general introduction [i. 1—3]. 


II. The ial address to the seven churches 
[i. 4—iii. 22}; comprising — : 

1. The preface and salutation [i. 4—8]. 

2. The pabrodncta ry beatee y vision [1. 9—20). 

3. The seven epistles [ii. 1—iii. 22). 

III. The properly prophetical portion [iv. 1—xxii. 
5]; which embraces six leading sections, some of them 
with several subdivisions :— ee 

1. The scene of heavenly worship is 1—11]. 

2. The sealed book, and praise to the Lamb for 
opening it [v. veacet : ; 

3. The opening of the seven seals [vi. 1—xi. 19]; 
and under this (1) the opening of the first six se 

vi, 1—17); (2) the sealing and salvation of the elect 
ee 1—17]; (3) the opening of the seventh seal, com- 


prehending under it the sounding of the seven trum- 


pets ae 1—xi. 19}. 

4, woman and her great encmy the dragon 
(xii. 1—xiii. 18]; and under this (1) the direct oppo- 
sition of the dragon [xii. 1—17], (2) the same by means 
of the firat beast (xiii, 1—10], (3) the same by means 
of the second beast [xiii. 11—18]. ; 

5. An epitome of the final trial of the righteous, and 
punishment of the wicked [xiv. ar 

6. The fulfilment of this in detail (xv. 1—xxii. 5]; 
and under this (1)the solemn introduction to the seven 
lust plagues [xv. 1—8], (2) the pouring out of the 
seven vials [xvi. 1—21], (3) the ven executed 
on Babylon [xvii. 1—xviii. 24], (4) the great final 
triumph of righteousness (xix. 1—xxii. 5], comprising 
@ song of praise in heaven [xix. 1—10], the going 


forth of the Lord to victory [xix. 11—16], the destruc- 
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tion of the beast and his auxiliaries (xix. 17—21), ae 

binding of Satan and the millennial reign [xx. 1—6), 

the unloosing and utter overthrow of Satan (xx, 7—~ 

10], the generai judgment [xx. 11—15], and the glories 
5 


ee 


of the new Jerusalem [xxi. l—xxii, 5]. 


IV. The solemn conclusion, closely correspondin 
to the beginning of the book (xxii. 621}, es 
A scheme very similar to the above is given b 
Dean Alford [‘‘Greek Test.,” vol. iv., p. 243), The 
rincipal difference is, that he does not include, as wo 
ave done, the blowing of the seven trumpets under 
the seventh seal, but supposes a new series of visions 

to begin at viii. 6. 

SysTEMs OF INTERPRETATION. — Very numerous 
and eatery have been taken of the scope and 
meaning of the Apocalypse. It would be vain to 
attempt, within our limits, to give any sketch of these, 
or even to name the works in which they are set forth. 
But there are three leading systems of interpretation, 
under which all expositions of the book, having any 
claim to serious attention, may be classed. The first 
is that of the Preterists, the second that of the 
Futurista, and the third that of the continuous 
Historical interpreters. To the first school, that of the 
Praterista, belong those expositors who hold that the 
predictions of the Book of Revelation have already been 
almost, or altogether fulfilled. Their view is that it 
referred almost exclusively to the times immediately 
ga Sneek in which it was written, and that the 
visions which it contains were meant to indicate the 
coming triumph of Christianity over its Jewish and 
pagan adversaries. With the doubtful exception of the 
two or three concluding chapters, the whole book is thus 
supposed to have been long ago fulfilled. The successes 
of the Church which it depicts are regarded as having 
been achieved in the victory gained in the firet five or 
six centuries over the enemies of the faith. Some 
countenance to such a view is derived from the opinions 
of the early Christians. As long as the followers of 
Christ were weak and persecuted, they were inclined to 
regard the glorious predictions of this book as promising 
them temporal mse and prosperity. But after 
the Gospel became established as the religion of the 
empire, this view disappeared, and seems to have had 
no supporters in the Church, till revised and completed 
by Alcasar, a Jesuit writer, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It has since then met with large 
acceptance. Grotius (1644) adopted it, as also did 
Bossuet (1690). Itis stall in high fayour with Romanist, 
as well as rationalist expositors. Most of the modern 
German commentators have embraced it, among whom 
we may name Eichhorn, De Wette, Ewald, Liicke, 
and Dusterdieck. i a roa writers, Professor 
Moses Stuart and Dr. Davidson have supported it. 
We may observe that it is generally held along with a 
belief in the Neronic date of the book, though not 
necessarily, Bossuet having maintained it in con- 
junction with the Domitian date. The second school 
of interpreters, that of the Futurists, stands at the 
opposite pole to the Preeterists. Their view is that none 
of the book, with the exception, perhaps, of the seven 
letters to the churches, has as yet any historical 
fulfilment. They throw its predictions forward to the 
time of the end, and especially to the circumstances 
attending the second advent. This scheme of inter- 

retation seems to have been first suggested by the 
Saecit Ribera, about the end of the sixteenth century. 
It has the advantage, like that of the Preteriste, of 
freeing the Church of Rome from the charge of being 
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Antichrist—a charge which beeen to be powerfully 
ressed, at the time referred to, by Protestant writers. 
t has been revived, under some modifications, by 
several able writers in our own day. As might have 
boan expected, it was favoured by the Oxford ‘‘Tract” 
writers. It is also ingeniously and learnedly advocated 
in the works of Dr. 8, R. Maitland, Mr. Burgh, Dr. 
Todd, and others. But the third, or Historical school 
of interpretation, has been by far the most prevalent 
in modern times. It cannot, of course, appeal for 
much support to the views of Christian antiquity, since 
the materials for illustrating and upholding it had not 
been then provided. It was first set forth, in an ela- 
borate form, by the Abbot Joachim, in his exposition of 
the Apocalypse, written about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. From that date it never wanted 
supporters, and it was eagerly adopted by Wickliffe, 
and other precursors of the Reformation. But it 
was not till after the great ecclesiastical revolution 
brought about by Luthor that this scheme of inter- 
ratation became fully developed and widely accepted. 
tt was embraced by all the loadin reformers—German, 
Swiss, French, Scotch, and English—of the sixteenth 
contury. Since then it has been the fuvourite system 
of all Protestant interpreters. The respected names of 
Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, Bengel, Bishop Newton, 
and, in our own day, thut especially of Mr. Elliott, 
may be mentioned among those who have laboured in 
its exposition, defence, and illustration. Its leading 
principle is that of regarding the Apocal as con- 
taining a symbolic repruseniation of the principal events 
in the history of the Church and Christendom, from the 
time of St. John to the great final consummation. 
But under this general principle there have been 
almost countless applications of details. Some have 
given the most minute and definite exposition of the 
several predictions, while others have been content 
with tracing the outlines of the fulfilment, and have 
confessed their inability to fix with any certainty the 
yorsenaa events referred to in several portions of the 
k, Asan example of the former class of commen- 
taries, we may refer to the learned and laborious 
work of Mr. Elliott, called ‘‘ Horses Apocalyptic,” 
and, a3 an example of the latter, to the commentary 
of Dean Alford. There are many questions of inter- 
pretation that arise in connection with the historical 
scheme of exposition. Whether the ‘ year-day” 
principle is to be admitted, or days and months and 
years are to be taken in their literal significance; 
whether the two witnesses referred to in chap. xi. 
have yet been slain, and, if so, what or whom they are 
to be held to typify ; whether the equivalent periods of 
‘forty and two months” [xi. 2; x1ii. 5], of ‘a thou- 
sand two hundred and threescore days” [xi. 3; xii. 6), 
and of ‘‘a time, times, and half a time” [xii. 14], have 
had their proper dates assigned them in the history 
of the Oburch ; whether the number of the beast re- 
ferred to in chap. xiii. 18 has yet been discovered, 
and if so, which of the rp Aaah explanations is to 
bo accepted ; whether tho 
garded as symbolised by the Beast and Babylon, or 
what other limitation or extension of these symbols is 
to be preferred; whether the millennial period is to 
precede or follow the second advent of Christ; whether 
the first resurrection is to be understood literally or 
spiritually ; and whether the book is to be viewed as 
one successive prophecy, to be subjected to continuous 
historical interpretation, or is to be regarded as in 
some parts episodical, and in others as returning 
upon iteelf;—these are a fow of tho most important 
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points which still divide the opinions of the beet and 
most judicious expositors. It would require far more 
space than we have at our command to set before 
our readers the respective arguments by which either 
the affirmative or negative view of such questions 
may be maintained. e would pore heres that, in 
our own judgment, it has been sa torily estab- 
lished (see, ey., Birks’ ‘‘Elements of Prophecy,” 
308—419; or Elliott, iii, 238—273]: that the ‘* year- 
day” principle is sound, although Alford remarks 
{p- 251), ‘‘T have never seen it proved, or even made 
probable, that we are to take a day for a year in 
Apocalyptic prophecy; on the other hand, I have 
never seen it proved, or made probable, that such 
mystic periods are to be taken literally, a day fors 
year: and again, that, in accordance with the whole 
analogy of prophetic Scripture, especially Dan. vi. 
andad eas, li., We muster thes cate tear 
of Rome as specially pointed at in this er 
types which have ea mentioned. On this subject 
expositors of the historical school are all but unani- 
mous. Nor can it be regarded as a result of ecclesias- 
tical prejudice that such an exegesis has prevailed. 
It is a remarkable fact that, long before the Reforma- 
tion, an idea was entertained even in the Romish 
Church that the Spocely pie Babylon was, in some 
way or ancther, to be identified with Papal Rome 
(Elliott, iv. 376, &c.]. But beyond these two points, 
we do not venture a decided opinion with respect to 
the en above enumerated. We may be allowed 
to add, that too many prophetical interpreters have 
indulged in a dogmatism of assertion, and a minute- 
ness of detail in their expositions of this mysterious 
book, altogether unwarrantable. The caution of the 
£ Sir Newton, who reminds expositors that 
od nover Sesiped by this book ‘‘to make them 
prophets,” has m forgotten. There is, indeed, a 
pious curiosity, which, if accompanied by a modest 
and reverent spirit, may warrantably and commend- 
ably search into the mysteries of this book [chap. i. 3}. 
But that is a very diflerent thing from the prying and 
reckless spirit which has maikcd too many would-be 
revealera of the future, and has tended, by the utter 
and repeated failure of their most confident predic- 
tions, to ex the study of prophecy to undeserved 
contempt. Even the spintually-minded and excellent 
Bengel cannot be quite exempted from the blame thus 
expressed. He ventured to fix on the year 1836 as 
that which was to witness unprecedented changes in 
the condition of the world and the Church; but the 
period fixed upon passed away without anything re- 
markable having occurred. And so has it been, again 
and again, with schemes of the future raehly formed 
from this book. Some transient phenomena are caught 
at, and made the key of interpretation, according to the 
favourite views of the expositor ; but the lapse of time 
soon discredits his predictions. The Book of Revelation 
is one which, in an eminent degree, calle for learning, 
piety, and judgment in those who would interpret it. 
And it is in the hands of such only that any success is 
likely to be reached. We believe, in accordance with 
the pre scheme of exposition, that Providence 
will yet throw much light on its meaning. With one 
eye resting upon the evolution of God’s purposes as 
displayed in history, we may properly allow the other 
ove reverently to rest on the mystic pages of the 
ok of Revelation, and may expect to find that in 
this way the working of God, in his constant provi- 
dence, will help us to understand this portion of hie 
Word. In tho meantime, those who wish to enter on 
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& minute study of this book, will find much to help 
them in the ‘‘ Horm Apocalypticw” of Mr. Elliott 
above mentioned, In the appendix to his fourth 
volume, Mr. Elliott gives a valuable history of Apoca- 
lyptic interpretation trom Victorinus (A.D. 270) down 
to the present day. It may be added that in no part 
of the New Testament is the received text so incorrect 
as in the Book of Revelation. LExpositars and readers 
must remember this in dealing with the book. Re- 
vised texts have been published by Tregelles and 
others, and Dean Alford has taken advantage of these 
in his critical edition of the New Testament. 


_REZEPH, solid, or a strony place; a town men- 
tioned only twice [2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12], 
and supposed to be that in Palmyrene, called Resapha, 
between Rakka and Emesa. It was subsequently 
called Sergiopolis, but it appears upon modern maps 
as Resafa, to the north of Tadmor or Palmyra, and 
south of Rakkah. Most writers think this is the 
Rezeph of Sennacherib's letter [Winer's ‘‘ Realwért.,” 
ui. 322; Keil on 2 Kings xix. 12). 


REZIA, favour; a son of Ulla, mentioned in the 
genealogy of the tribo of Asher [1 Chron. vii. 39]. 


REZIN, firm. 1. A king of Syria [2 Kings xv. 
37), who, in conjunction with Pekah, then king of 
Israel, invaded the dominions of Ahaz, the king of 
Judah, and even laid siege to Jerusalem, in the ho 
of reducing it (2 Kings xvi. 5; Isa. vii. 1]. In this, 
however, the chief object of their expedition, the 
allies were frustrated; but Rezin, in some measure, 
was compensated for the fuilure by the capture of 
Elath, at that time an important position on tho 
northern extremity of. the Arabian Gulf, which ho 
forthwith colonised with Syrians (2 Kings xvi. 6). 
[See Ecatn.] At the instigation of Ahaz, who stripped 
the Temple and royal palaces of their treasures for 
the purpose of securing his service, Tiglath-pileser 
effected a diversion in his favour by attacking Rozin 
in his capital, Damascus. 
signal triumph of the Assyrian king, who not only 
slew Rezin, but took Damascus, and carried the 
people into captivity [ver. 9]. The inscriptions on the 
Assyrian monuments expressly confirm, in these re- 

ts, the accuracy of the Scripture narrative [Raw- 
linson, ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,” 1859). 2. The heud of 
@ family of Nethinims [Ezra ii, 48; Neh. vii. 50). 


REZON, prince ; the son of Eliadah, whom ‘‘God 
stirred up” in the declining years of Solomon, to 
harass and chastise that monarch for his sins and 
idolatries {1 Kings xi. 23). It appears from the 
history in this pluce that Rezon had formerly been in 
the service of ezer, king of Zobah ; but on the 
defeat of the latter by David, had associated himeelf 
with a band of marauders, and ultimately seized 
Damascus, and assumed royal authority over Syria. 
From this position he was enabled to give consider- 
able trouble to Solomon [ver. 25]; but beyond this 
fact the sacred history supplies no further particulars 
concerning him. 

RBE’GIUM, now Reggio, a town at the very 
southern extremity of Italy. St. Paul touched here 
on his way to Rome (Acts xxviii. 13]. Tho modern 
town lies in a fruitful plain on the shore of the Straits 
of Messina. It possesses a harbour with a quay, and 
carries on a rather active commerce in silk, fruits, and 
oil. There are some manufactories and public build- 
ings in the place. Fish are very plentiful. The in- 
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habitants are variously estimated at from 8,000 to 
10,000. This is the last town on the Via Aquilia, and 
is said to have been founded 700 years, or even earlier, 
before Christ. It was.a place of considerable import- 
ance, and its history isan eventful one. Since it came 
into the hands of the Romans it has repeatedly changed 
masters, and been often almost destroyed by fires and 
earthquakes, or sacked by invading armies. 


_RHESA, the aon of Zorobabel. He is only men- 
tioned once in Scripture, viz., in the genealogy of our 
Lord in St. Luke’s Gospel [Luke iii. 27]. It is sug- 
gested by Archdeacon Lord A. Hervey, in his learned 
work on the ‘‘ Genealogies of Jesus Christ,” that the 
name was only a distinctive designation of Zorobabel, 
or Zerubbabel, and not that of a person. For the 
grounds of this opinion, which, however, is purely 
seagate! we refer our readers to Lord A. Hervey’s 
volume. 


RHO'DA, rose; the damsel in the house of Mary, 
who responded to Peter’s knock at tho door ufter his 
release from prison by the miraculous interposition 
of an angel [Acts xii. 13]. 


RHODES, a celebrated island in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, lying to the south of the western extremity 
of Asia Minor. It is about thirty-six miles long, 
from Cape San Antonio in the north to Cape Tran- 
quillo in the south. A smal) island called Santa 
Catharina lies off tho southern end, and other islets 
occur near to it in other parts. What may be called 
the backbone of the island is formed by a chain of 
hills running its whole length, or nearly so. The 
chief stream, the river Fisca, flows along the eastern 
base of the central heights. The soil 1s snid to be 
naturally very fertile, but it is greatly neglected by 
the inhabitants, who are not much more than 30,000 
in number—two-thirds Turks, and the rest Greeks. 
The capital of the island, seen in our illustration, 
and also called Rhodes, is situated at the north-eastern 
int. The celebrity of Rhodes is rather classical and 
mediyal than Biblical. In the account of St. Paul’s 
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voyage from Greece to Syria, it is mentioned between 
Coos and Patara, in accordance with its f - 
tion [Acts xxi. 1]. If the 2 oa landed, it must have 
been at or near the fat of Rhodes. It would be diffi- 
cult, if it were desirable, to give here any uate 
summary of Bhodian history. Rhodes is one of the 
claimants to the honour of having given birth to 
Homer, and boasts of having possessed an immense 
brazen statue called tho Colossus, and reckoned as one 
of the seven wonders of the world, Its inhabitants 
were anciently famous for their skill in navigation, and 
for their enterprise. From time to time they governed 
themselves, but eventually became permanently sub- 
ject to Rome. Christianity was early planted here, 
and a bishop of Rhodes attended the Nicene Council in 
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RHODES. (FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH.) 


A.D. 325. The Saracens conquered the island in the 
seventh century, after which it changed hands once 
and again till early in the fourteenth century, when it 
was conceded to the Knights of St. John, who retained 
it till 1522, since which time it has been in the hands 
of the Turks. There are some relics of classic times 
in the island, but its principal remains of art were 
the work of the Kni is Ilospitallers of St. John. 
(Murray’s ‘‘ Hand-book for the East;” Sir C. Fellows’ 
* Lycia;” Allen's ‘‘ Dead Sea,” &c.). 


RIBAL, adversary ; a Benjamite of Gibonh, whose 
son Ittai, or Ithai, was one of David's chief warriors 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 29; 1 Chron. xi. 31). 


RIB'LAH, fruitful, 1. A city in the north of Pales- 
tine, and one of the boundary marks of the land 
Numb. xxxiv. 11]. Its site is unknown. 2. A place 
in ‘the land of Hamath " where Pharaoh-necho put 
Jehoahaz in pendes(4 Kings Xxiii, 33], and where 
Zedekiah was judged by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
xxv. 6; Jer. lil. 9, 10). It is most likely represented 
by the modern Rabla, upon the road from Baalbek to 
Homs, about midway between the two, and near the 
ein (Robinson’s ‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii, 507; iii, 542— 
516]. 

RIDDLE. The oldest example of a riddle, in the 
common sense of the word, is that given by Samson 
(Judg. xiv. 12—18]. The Hebrew term so translated 
1s also applied to parables, proverbs, and all kinds of 
obscure and enigmatical expressions. Tho parabolic 
prophecy, or prophetic allegory, of Ezek. xvii. 2—10 
1s called a riddle; and in 1 Cor. xiii. 12 our translators 
have put in the margin ‘‘in a riddle” for what they 
have rendered ‘‘darkly” in the text. Riddles have 
always been RL among Oriental nations, and a 
fondness for them was shown by the Greeke and other 
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ples of antiquity. It would be quite out of place 
jen to go into details respecting these verbal puzzles, 
some of which have been co famous, as that of the 
Sphinx. Neither need we discuss the attempts which 
have been made to show that various figurative pre- 
dictions of Holy Scripture are properly riddles. If the 
term was considered applicable to all that is difficult of 


‘solution, we must admit that riddles are frequent in 


Scripture; but the limited use of the word in our days 
forbids us to employ it in such a way. The fact that 
‘‘riddle” represents one of the meanings of the Hebrew 
chidah, docs not justify us in regarding the two as 
always, or even ‘often, identical. Strictly speaking, 
the riddle of Samson is the only one in the Bible, and 
even that does not in all respects comply with our idea 
of the word ; in fact, it is a puzzle rather than a nddle. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. This is a word of very fie- 
quent use in Scripture, and the discussions which, in 
one form or another, have sprung up in regard to it, 
occupy an important place in theological treatises 
which bear on the subject of justification. To these, 
and to the article JusTIFIcaTION, we must refer our 
readers for the more elaborate explanations of the word, 
and of its connection with the covenant of grace. 


RIM'MON, pomegranate. 1. A man of Beeroth, 
father of Baanah and Rechab [2 Sam. iv. 2]. 2. A 
Syrian idol. In this senee the word is thought by 
many to mean ‘‘high,” ‘‘or lofty,” an idea which may 
be also connected with the ordinary explanation— 
‘* pome; Movers supposes mon to be an 


granate.” 
abbreviation for Hadad-rimmon, a deity akin to the 
Greck Adonis, and so named from the pomegranate, 
which was sacred to him [‘ Phéniz.,” i. 197], Those 
who take the word to mean ‘‘high,” understand it of 
the supreme divinity. No mention of this god occurs, 
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except in 2 Kings v. 18, unless we find the name in 
such forms as Hadadrimmon and Tabrimmon. 
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RI'PHATH, one of the sons of Gomer (Gen. x. 3]. 


3. A| He is thought by some to have been the ancestor of 


town which is reckoned cag A ‘uttermost cities” | the Paphlagonians; others think him to have been the 


of Juduh (Josh. xv. 32). seems to havo been 
transferred to Simeon (Josh. xix. 7; 1 Chron. iv. 32]; 
in the former of these two places the name is written 
“Remmon” in our version. [See Remuon.] 4. A 
town of Zebulun [1 Chron. vi. 77]. It seems to be 
the samo as tho Remmon-methoar of Josh. xix. 13. 
The Hebrew in 1 Chron. vi. 77 has ‘‘Rimmono,” 
5. The ‘‘rock of Rimmon,” spoken of in Judy. xx. 
45, 47; xxi. 13, as the place to which the shattered 
Benjamites retreated, is simply spoken of as ‘‘in 
the wilderness,” by which is understood the district 
between Bethel and the valley of tho Jordan. In 
the position indicated there is a hill, with a villago 
called Rimmon upon it, and caverns in tho rocks 
{Robinson’s ‘‘ Bibl. Res,,” i. 440; iii. 290). This is 
generally believed to be the place referrod to in Scrip- 
ture. . 


RIM MON-PA'REZ, Rimmon of the breach ; a place 
where tho Israclites halted in tho wilderness [Numb. 
Xxxiii. 19, 20]. Where it was, or why it was so called, 
cannot be ascertained. 


RING. As pero) ornaments rings are frequently 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, They were employed 
of old, as they still are by different nations, to decorate 
the cars, the hands or arms, and wrists and fingers, 
and the nose; besides which, they were conjoined to 


form chains and other patterns. Rings for the ears 
and nose have already been ene y treated of. 
See Earrinoes, NosE JEWELS.} The ring which the 


‘gyptian king took off his hand and placed upon the 
head of Joseph (Gen. xli. 42] was a signet ring, a seal 
which tho grand vizier or primo minister wore upon 
his finger, and by which authority was given to royal 
edicts. The gift of this ring was therefore the sign of 
instalfation in the post of honour. A similar transac- 
tion is recorded in Esth. iii. 10, where Ahasuerus 
transfers his ring to Haman, who sealed with it the 
letters which he sent out for tho destruction of the 
Jews [compare Esth. viii, 2, 8, 10). The use of rings 
containing seals or signets was very early and general. 
[See SEAL, Sdacete Apart from references to the 
purpose for which they were employed, there are very 
few allusions in the Bible to rings worn upon the 
fingers. Rings aro enumerated in tho list of objects 
voluntarily offered oy the Israelite captains after the 
spoiling of Midian (Numb. xxxi. 50]. Rings occur 
among tho adornments of the Hebrew women spoken 
of by Isaiah [iii. 21]. Rings set with precious stones 
were very popular, and are mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon [v. 14]. The father of the prodigal bids his 
servants put a ring upon the hand of his relenting son 
[Luke xv. 22]; and James speaks of rings as the orna- 
ments of the rich (Jumes il. 2]. Many specimens of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greok, Roman, and other ancicnt 
finger rings have been preserved, and a largo number 
of them exactly correspond with such as are worn in 
ourown day. They are exceedingly diversified in shape, 
pattern, and material. The extent to which the Egyp- 
tianewore them may bo inforred from tho fact that nine 
have been found upon a single hand. (Several of the 
remarks and illustrations given in the article Brace- 
LET are equally applicable to the smaller rings for the 
fingers. ] 


RIN'NAGH, a shout; one of the sons of Shimon, 
apparently of the tribe of Judah [1 Chron. iy. 20]. 


founder of the Celtic race. We have no certain indi- 
cations upon the subject. 


RIS'SAH, heap of ruins, according to First, but the 
etymology is doubtful ; a desert encampment or sta- 
tion of Isracl in the march to Canaan [Numb. xxxiii. 
21, 22]. The site is unknown, 


RITH'MAH, place of broom ; a desert encampment 
or station of the Israelites on the way to Canaan 
(Numb. xxxiii. 18, 19}. Its position is uncertain, 
although some have maintained that it was at a placo 
now called Wady Abu Retemat, which is not far to tho 
south of Kadesh, and is described by Robinson as a 
wide plain, with shrubs and retem (i.e., broom). Thero 
18 & copious spring of sweet water in this neighbour- 
hood. [Keil and Delitzsch on ‘‘ Pentateuch,” iii, 243; 
English translation. } 


RIV'ER. This word, in the English Old Testa- 
ment, stands for several Hebrew terms. 1. .4 phik, Ten- 
dered by our translators ‘‘ brook,” ‘‘channel,”’ “river,” 
stream,” appears preperly. to denote a watercourse, but 
does not necessarily imply a perennial stream [Ezek. 
vi. 3; xxxi. 12; xxxii.6; xxxiv. 13]. 2. ¥éér, trans- 
luted in our Bibles ‘‘ brook,” “river,” and “ flood,” is 
said to be an Egyptian word, and is commonly aprlied to 
the Nile [Gen. xli. 1—3}, but also to other rivers [Job 
Xxvili, 10; Isa, xxxiii, 21]. 3. Ubhal, ‘‘a river” [Dan. 
vill. 2]. 4. Yubhal, ‘a river” (Jer. xvii.8). 5. Nahar, 
“river,” a word of very frequent use, and sometimes 
translated ‘‘flood”’ (Gen. ii. 10; xy. 18; Deut. i, 7; Ps. 
Ixvi. 6; Ezek. x. 15]. 6. Nuchal, translated ‘‘ brook,” 
‘‘river,” ‘‘ valley,” ‘‘stream,” and “flood,” sometimes 
denotes a stream of water, and especially one which at 
certain scasons is dried up; but its more exact mean- 
ing seems to be like wady, a narrow valley where water 
sometimes flows (Gen, xxxii. 23; Deut. 1. 24; iii. 16; 
Tsa, xxx. 28; Lam. ii. 18; Ezek. xlvii.9]. 7. 72’alah, 
achannel or watercourse, translated “‘ trench,” ‘‘ con- 
duit,” ‘‘watercourse,” and ‘‘little river” [1 Kings xviii. 
32; 2 Kings xx. 20; Job xxxviii. 25; Ezek. xxxi. 
4]. 8. Pelegh or Pelugh, “a stream” or “brook” [Job 
xx. 17; xxix. 6; Ps. i. 3; Prov. v. 16}. The principal 
rivers mentioned in the Old Testament are the Nile, 
the Jordan, and the Euphrates, [For the Nilo, see 
Eoyrt, River or; and for other rivers named in 
Scripture, see tho articles under their names. } 


River or Ecyrt. [Soe Ecyrt, River or.) 


River or Gap, apparently the Arnon [2 Sam. 
Xxiy. 5]. 

River oF Gop, a phraso occurring in Ps. Ixy. 9, 
perhaps to denote water divinely supplied. 


Rivers OF BaBYLON, not merely the Euphrates, 
but such other streams as are found in Babylonia 
(Ps. cxxxvii. 1). 

Rivers or Damascus, a phrase descriptive of Abana 
and Pharpar [2 Kings v. 12). 

Rivers or Jupan, the watercourses of Judea, many 
of which are frequently dried up (Joel iii. 18}. 


RIZPAU, @ live coal; one of the concubines of 
Saul [2 Sam. iii. 7], by whom she had two sons, 
Armoni and Mephibosheth [xxi. 8], She is only 
mentioned twice 1n the sacred narrative: once as 
cause, whether innocently or not does not appear, of 
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the quarrel between Ishbosheth and Abner, which 
induced the latter to make advances to David; and 
once on the occasion of the execution of Saul’s sons in 
expiation of the sang Fs of the Gibeonites [2 Sam. 
xxi. 1]. Her two children being among the seven 
solected victims, she took her p on the rock of 
Gibeah where they hung, and month after month, by 
day and night, through the burning summer season, 
watched the suspended carcases, and thus preserved 
them from becoming the prey of bird or beast, until 
David, hearing of her devotion, sent and collected the 
remains with those of Saul and Jonathan, and gave 
them honourable burial [vs. 11—14]. 


ROAD. This word only occurs once in our trans- 
lation in the sense of ‘‘raid, inroad, or incursion ” 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 10}. 


ROB'BERY. The robbers mentioned in Holy Writ 
were frequently lawless banditti or brigands, who 
went in troops, and suddenly fell upon the helpless 
and unsuspecting. Robbery, therefore, may denote 
the plunder of freebooters, as well os simplo theft. In 
one passage only is any serious difficulty caused by 
this word—namely, in Phil. ii. 6, 7, where wo read 
of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men,” &c. The meaning of the phrase “thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God” is much disputed. 
We cannot here disouss the various renderings pro- 
posed, but will simply indicate by a paraphrase what 
we believe to be the exact idea of the original: ‘‘ Inas- 
much as Christ Jesus was in the form of God, he re- 
garded equality with God as no act of spelen 
or infringement of Divine prerogative; and yet he 
stripped himself of his glory, ing the form of a 
servunt,” &c. If this be the correct view, we must 
take ver. 6 as a whole, and as that with which the 
ensuing contrast is instituted. That Christ was in the 
form of God, justified his claim to all the honours of 
Godhead, but he, nevertheless, vacated his glory, 
became a man like us, and died for our redemption 
(comp. 2 Cor. viii. 9]. 


ROBO'AM [Matt. i. 7]. [See REHoBOAM.] 


ROCK. In addition to its ordinary sense, this word 
has some special applications in Holy Writ. It stands 
for ihe popes name SELAR [Judg. i. 36); God himself 
is called a rock (Ps, xxviii. 1; xxxi. 2,3; lxxxix. 26; 
xcv. 1]; Christ is a rock [Matt. xvi. 18; Rom. ix. 33; 
1 Cor. x. 4]; the origin and source of Israel is also 
called a rock [Isa. li.1). Although we prefer to under- 
stand Christ as the rockin Matt. xvi. 18, some suppose 
it is indicative of Peter's confossion, or of the truth 
embodied therein. Romanists, howevor, contend that 
Peter himself is indicated. 


ROE, ROE'BUCK. The “roebuck” or hart of 
Europe, and its female ‘ roe,” are represented in the 
Holy Land and adjecent countries by the gazelles, of 
which there are several species. They are alike graceful 
and elegant in form, with limbs exceedingly slender, 
ra and soft eyes, and lyrated horns, black, wrinkled, 
and striated; these horns are most robust in two 
species (Antilope eubyutturosa and kevella), most slender 
in A, corinna, and smallest in A, corn, Their livery 
is more or leas buff or dun; most, if not all, have a 
feeble bleating voice; they are gregarious in habit, 
and are met with in most open, grassy regions, but 
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nowhere in Western Asia in such numbers as on tho 
plains of Cilicia Campestris. 


The Roe (Capreolus Doreas). 


The Scriptural allusions are, as is always the case 
where the object indicated is distinctly marked, very 
beautiful—gazelle being understood for roe. Asahel 
is described, for example, in 2 Sam. ii. 18, as being ‘'ss 
light of foot as a wild roe,” or antelope; and the Gadites 
are depicted in 1 Chron. xii. 8, as warriors with faces 
like lions, and ‘‘as swift as the roes upon the moun- 
tains.” Solomon, exhorting to constancy, says of tho 
wife of youth, ‘‘ Let her be asthe loving hiud and 
pleasant roe” (Prov. v. 19]. And the mutual love of 
Christ and his Church is figured under the same figure 
of speech: ‘‘ My beloved is like a roe or a young 
hart;” ‘‘A roe ora young hart upon the mountains of 
Bether” (Song of Sol. ii. 9, 17]. The Hebrew word 
“ay (tsebht) and the Greek foped¢ (dorkus) are terms 


apparently applicable to the whole tribe of gazelles, 
which still gladden the traveller in the East with 
their graceful presence, and their soft blue eyes. 


RO'GEL. [Seo En-RocE.]} 


RO'GELIM, fullers ; a place where Barzillai the 
Giloadite dwelt [2 Sam. xvii. 27; xix. 31]. In the 
lattor of the two places where the name appears, Bar- 
zillai is said to have ‘‘ como down” to David to con- 
duct him over the Jordan. It is added that he was 
“avery aged man, fourscore years old,” and had sup- 
ped the king with provisions while at Mahanaita: 

ere cannot be much doubt, therefore, that he lived 
near to Mahanaim, and in a more elevated situation. 
The site of Rogelim has not been discovered. 


ROH'GAG, a cry; one of the sons of Shamer, of the 
tribe of Asher [1 Chron. vii. 34]. 


ROLL, a word which literally means the samo a3 
a scroll or a volume, and properly describes the 
common form of ancient books and written documents. 
The rolls which have come down to our times are of 
different materials. We havo papyrus rolls, with 
Greek and Egyptian writings upon them; prepared 
skins, either as soft leather or parchment, for Hebrew 
manuscripts especially; and paper rolls of more recent 
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date in other languages. The Hebrew word usuall 
translated ‘ roll? and “volume” is méyhillah, an} 
occurs in the following passages :—Ezra vi. 2; Ps. xl. 
7; Jer. xxxvi. 2, 6, 23, 28, 29; Ezek. ii. 9; ii 
1—3; Zech. v. 1, 2; and clsewhere. The word 
illdyon, occurring in Isa. viii. 1, is explained ‘ tablet” 
y nius, In Esra vi. 1, the plural of the Chaldee 
word séphar is translated “rolls,” but is more com- 
monly rendered ‘‘ book,” like the corresponding Hebrew 
form sépher. In the New Testament we have the word 
biblion, *‘a book,” translated “scroll” once [Rev. 
vi. a while kephalie ia translated ‘‘ volume” [Heb. 
xrn2}: 
book; but kephalis was tho head or top of the stick 
upon which & mauuscript was rolled, and hence the 
manuscript itself. Rolls, or volumes, were of various 
widths and lengths. Some of those which contain 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures are formed of a 
number of skins sewn together, and have a roller at 
each end. The writing is in columns placed across the 
roll, so that one, two, or more of them are visible at 
once, as the reader pleases. It is easy to perceive that 
the system of having two rollers greatly facilitated the 
use of such books by rendering it unnecessary to have 
any part unrolled except the one to be read. 


ROMAMTTI-EZER, elevation of help; one of the 
sons of Heman, whom David desi ted to be head of 
the twenty-fourth course of musicians for the service 
of the Temple [1 Chron. xxv. 4, 31]. 


ROMAN, a native of Rome, or one who had the 
rights of a citizen of Rome. Sometimes the word de- 
notes the nation or people of which Rome was the 
capital (John xi. 48; Acts xvi. 21, 37,38; xxv. 16; 
xxviii. 17), In the New Testament, the word trans- 
lated “* Latin” properly signifies the language of the 
Romans [Luke xxii. 38; John xix. 20). 


RO’MANS, EPISTLE To THE, is a peculiarly in- 
teresting and important portion of the New Testa- 
ment. Of all the epistles of St. Paul it possesses the 
most systematic character, and is therefore marked 
out as of the highest doctrinal value. The great 
subject which it discusses is that which is of all others 
the most momentous—the means of justification before 
God, and of consequent happiness and . This 
vital point is set in the clearest light by the apostle in 
the earlier chapters of the epistle; but before P - 
ing to deal with the contents of the treatise (for such 
it may, in its most essential aspect, be truly called), 
there are some preliminary questions that call for a 
brief consideration. 

AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 
—The authorship of the Epistle to the Romans has 
never, either in ancient or modern times, been ques- 
tioned. Neither the heretical sects in the early days of 
the Church, who rejected many of the Pauline epistles, 
nor the extreme rationalists of our own day, who 
have raised so many doubts regarding the canonical 
writings of Scripture, have ventured to deny that this 
is an authentic production of the Apostle Paul. The 
testimonies to this effect, given by the primitive 
Church, are numerous and conclusive. Both Clement 
of Rome [‘‘ Ep. ad Cor.,” chap. xxxv.] and Polycarp 


rrow from it. 


‘© Ep. ad. Philip.,” chap. vi.] probabl vf 
not only cites it, but (Adv. ser.,”” iii. 16, 3] 


expressly ascribes it to St. Paul. The same is the case 
with Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, and all subsequent writers, eo that 
down to the present day the authenticity of the epistle 


The biblion, like the egpher, was any kind of, critics like Credner, 
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has not been 


! questioned. But criticism has not been 
80 unanimous i i 


80 1 as to its genuineness, in the form in 
Which we now poses it. Not the slightest doubt, 
‘indeed, has ever been whispered as to the first fourteen 
‘chapters, but the last two have been thought, on no 
: sufficient grounds, to labour under suspicion. Origen 
informs us (‘‘ Comm. ad Rom.,” xvi. 25] that Marcion, 
who was in the habit of interpolating the other 
writings of the New Testament, did not follow such na 
course with this 6; istle, but, on the contrary, rejected 
‘its two last chapters. Some modern critics havo 
‘followed him in this arbitrary procedure, but even 
not altogether free from rational- 
istic tendencies, have protested against it. The two 
chapters objected to are found in all the best MSS. and 
versions, and cannot, with any show of reason, bo 
torn from the rest of the epistle. But there is moro 


that may be said against the genuineness of the con- 
cluding doxology [xvi. 25—27]. Origen states [ut 
| sup.) that in his days the verees were found differently 


arranged in the manuscripts, some placing them imme- 
diately after chap. xiv. 23, and others at the end of 
the epistle. The t preponderating evidence is in 
favour both of their genuineness, and of their being 

roperly placed at the close. They present several 
Fiffcultes of construction, and contain some unusual 
expressions, seemingly taken from the other parts of 
St. Paul’s writings. e probability is that they wore 
added by the apostle, after carefully reviewing the 
epistle before its transmission to Rome; and they are 

us not merely to be regarded as of Pauline origin, 
but as having formed from the first an integral portion 
of the epistle. 


Time AND Priace oF Writina.—On these points, 
all critics, ancient and modern, are pretty nearl 
agreed. Several particulars stated in the oe itse 
lead us to a definite conclusion regarding them. We 
are told (chap. xv. 25] that at the time of writing it 
the apostle was just about to ‘‘go unto Jerusalem to 
minister unto the saints.” And a comparison of this 
statement with the narrative in the Acts enables us to 
fix both the time and place of composition. We read 
he xix. 21] that ‘‘ Paul purp in the spirit, when 

e had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to 
Jerusalem, saying, r I have been there, I must also 
see Rome,” And in 1 Gor. xvi. 1,&c., we find him telling 
the Corinthians that he was to visit them, and probably 
winter with them, previously to going up to Jerusalem 
with that “ collection for the saints ” which he exhorts. 
them to prepare. Recurring, then, to the narrative 
(eee xx. 1, &c.], we learn that Paul, having passed 

Ephesus into Macedonia, went on to Corinth, 
where, according to the purpose which he had ex- 
ressed, he spent the winter, and then proceeded to 
verosalonn attended by several of the brethren, and 
bearing the alms and offerings which had been col- 
lected [Acts xxiv. 17]. Without any more precise 
information, we should be led to infer from this that 
the place where our epiatle was written was probably 
Corinth. But still further we read of Phebe [Rom. xvi. 
1), a servant of the church at Cenchres, b whom the 
epistle was conveyed to Rome; of Gaius [ver. 23], as 
being the entertainer of the apostle at the time, and wo 
know of him that he Katonged 40 Corinth [1 Cor. i. 14); 
and of Erastus ae xvi. 23), aa being chamberlain 
of the city, which, in the circumstances, could hardly 
refer to any other place than Corinth. The unanimous 
conclusion, then, of criticism is, that tho epistle was 
written from Corinth duzing the winter preceding the 
apoatle’s last visit to Je em; and, according to the 
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most accepted chronology of the life of St. Paul, this 
was in A.D. 58, 

READERS AND OBJECT OF THE EpisTLE.—In general 
terms (i. 7] it is directed to the Christians in Rome. 
It is plain that at the time referred to there was 
already a flourishing and famous church in the im- 
perial city. But by whom that church was founded, 
or of its circumstances at this timo, we know nothing 
beyond what may be probably inferred from the opistle 
itself. The statement of some ancient writers ([Iren., 
“Adv. Hor.,” iii. 1, &.], that it was founded by Paul and 
Peter, either jointly or separately, is manifestly incor- 
rect. The epistle itself bears clear evidence that, at the 
time of writing it, St. Paul had not yot visi 
i. 13]; and it is equally plain, from the omission of 

t. Peter’s name in the list of those to whom saluta- 
tions are sent, that he was not then in that city; 
while it renfains somewhat doubtful whether he ever 
visited it, and certainly not for many years after the 
date of this epistle. [Comp. article PeTer.] The ate 
bability is that Christianity was ata very early date 
carried from Judea to Rome by some of thoss who 
were present on the great day of Pentecost, when such 
striking evidence was borne to the Messiahship of 
Jesus. We read that among the multitudes then 
assembled in the holy city, there were “‘ strangers of 
Rome,” i.e., probably Jews residing in Rome who had 
come up to the feast at Jerusalem. It is certain from 
heathen writers [Dio Oass., xxxvi. 6, &c.], as well as 
from the sacred narrative [Acts xxviii. 17], that the Jews 
were then very numerous in Rome. ey 8 
quarter of their own within the city, and many of the 
native Romans were accustomed to visit their syns- 
gogues and take part in their worship [Tac., ‘‘ Hist.,” 
v. 5; Juv, ‘Sat.,” xiv. 96; Joseph., “ Antig.,” xviii. 
3, 5]. Besides, as we learn from the New Testament 
(Matt. viti. 5; Acts x. 1], Roman soldiers were among 
the earliest converts to the Gospel, and would be sure, 
at no remote date, either directly or indirectly, to make 
it known in the metropolis. A church, then, com 
of both Jews and Gentiles, had thus grown up in Rome 
without having as yet enjoyed the teaching of any of 
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needless to conceive that any special cause for the 
counsels which he gives had occurred. On the con- 
trary, the whole tone of the epistle 
that wonderful harmony and rome : 
‘marked the Roman church. But the instructions of 
the apostle were none the leas ‘‘a word in season,” 
and may have been intended to act as ventive of 
evil er than corrective. Paul had large 
' rience of the manner in which disturbances were thi 
| spt to arise in churches, especially between the Jewish 
‘and Gentile sections, and he may therefore be sup- 
posed now to have addressed some cautions on this 
point to the Christians at Rome, without implying 
that the evils which he deprecated had, to ane 
| extent, yet broken out among them. In fact, the great 
design of the apostle in this epistle seems to us not to 
have ne werk: any ae emphases es had 
taken » but to set in a regular and sys- 
sean form, the sum of that Gospel which he 
preached. He knew the vast importance of the truth 
| a8 it is in Jesus being apropety apprehended by the 
‘ powerful and intluenti urch of the metropolis 
For this reason he had often longed to visit them, but 
bad hitherto been disappointed; and having no im- 
mediate prospect of pas out his wish, he now 
sought to accomplish by the pen what he was unable 
to do in person. Accordingly, the first and principal 
portion of the epistle consists of a careful and elaborate 
exposition of the way of salvation. It is only after 
this is done that the writer turns for s time to the 
consideration of some of those difficulties which were 
apt to arise between Jews and Gentiles, both em- 
bracing the faith of Christ. And when we consider 
that the, apostle was thus led, by the hindrances which 
had occurred to his ores Dae, to write an account 
of the way of salvation which has proved of incalcu- 
lable benefit to all subsequent ages, we find a re- 
markable illustration of the way in which God often 
overrules seeming evil for good. We have only toadd 
further under this head, and in connection with tho 
circumstances of the Roman church at the time, that 
| the lang of the unconverted Jews to St. Paul 


the apostles. It is the object of Paul in this epistle [Acts xxvii. 22] is not possessed of so much difficulty 
to supply in writing what he had not hitherto been 48 has sometimes been supposed. Baur and his fol- 
able to furnish in person. ‘The apostle has no fault to lowers have maintained that tho statement made ia 
find with those whom he now addresses; on the con- | this epistle as to the faith of the Roman Christians 
trary, he speaks of them in terms of the highest com- | being celebrated throughout the whole world, is in 
mendation [i. 8]. He had everywhere heard of their | Clear and irreconcilable antagonism with the words 
faith, and was fully persuaded of their general excel- | referred to, when the Jews, some years after this date, 
lence [xv. 14). Nacctntlens as in the last | said to Paul, a We desire to hear what thou thinkest : 
quoted, he declares he thought it well to write unto | for as concerning this sect, we know that everywhere 
them, by way of “ putting them in mind” both of the | it is spoken against.” It is sufficient to say in expla- 
essential doctrines of the faith, and of the mutual | 2Stion of this, that it was, of course, among Chris(iaxs 
duties which they owed to one another. Ina mixed | that the faith of the church at Rome was so widely 
church, like that of Rome, there was always danger of | Known and eeu. and that, moreover, it suited 
collision between the Jewish and Gentile elements. the purpose of the Jews to affect ignorance on the 
On the one hand, the Jews were apt to pride them-, matter. It has also teen sup by Olshausen 
selves unduly on their ancestral privileges, and to: that the persecutions of the Jews by Claudius may 
attach an exaggerated importance to things which , have led to an entire separation between them and the 
wore in themselves indifferent. On the other hand, | Christians, and hence the language in question ; but it 
the Gentiles were prone to forget how much they owed | Seems more probable that the ignorance professed was 
to the Jews, and to manifest a spirit of impatience, if; Partly real and partly affected, and is te explained 
ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE ErisTLe 


not even of contempt, in regard to their scrupulosity | #8 above suggested. 
about the observanca of particular days, or abstinence 

from certain meats. Most delicately and skilfully does | —According to some ancient accounts, the epistle was 
the apostle handle these points in the course of the originally written in Latin, and subsequently trans- 
epistle. We have no warrant, however, for supposing, | lated into Greek. This opinion has been sanction 
as some critics have done, that his wong parpore in, by a few modern Popish writers, such as Bellarmine 
writing was to allay the discussions whi arisen and Hardouin, but without a shadow of t. 
in the church at Rome respecting such matters. It is' The rise of such a notion in somo portions of the 
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ancient pees ree lass eco tant le iat is to be ascribed to mere preconcep- 
tions as to the lan supposed to be most proper in 
addressing the inhabitants of Rome. Ignorance of the 
extent to whieh Greek was known and used in that 
city led to a belief that this epistle, as well as the 
Gospel of St. Mark, was written in Latin. But we 
have only to refer to well-known in the 
classics | al. Max., ii, 2, 3; Dio Cass., lvii. 15; 
Mart., ‘‘ Epig.,” xiv. 58; Juv., « Sat., ” iti, 60; vi. 180, 
&c.), ae to the fact that Greok was the language of 
tho Roman church for several succeeding generations, 
being used among othera by Clement in his epistle 
written from that city, and by Justin Martyr in his 
‘* Apologies” addressed to the emperors, in order to 
be convinced that it was perfectly natural for the 
apostle to address the Roman Cltidiaas, not in Latin, 
but in Greek. The few Romanist writers who have, 
in modern times, regarded the epistle as a translation 
from the Latin, have been influenced in doing so by 
® wish to exalt the authority of the Vulgate; and 
there cannot be the slightest doubt, as internal con- 
eseken prove, that the epistle was written in the 
al ay in which we still possess it. In style, it is 
8 the most characteristic of all the e istles of 
Bt. Paul. His mind effloresces, so to piles 
composition, and all the well-marked peculiarities of 
his style come into very striking prominence. It is 
interesting to have an estimate of Paul asa writer 
from a celebrated heathen critic. In a fragment, attri- 
buted on strong grounds of probability to Longinus, 
we find Paul's eloquence mentioned sae with that of 
Demosthenes, Lysias, cs, Isocrates, and other 
illustrious Greek oratora and writers. There can’ be 
no doubt that the apostle was master of a poculiarly 
fim C2 style of composition. Jorome says rogardin 
‘Ep. 48 ad Pammachium,” 13], ‘‘ As often as 


, in its 


I feel as if I were listening not to words, 

Bat to claps of thunder.” Many critica have deecri 
peculiarities of his style, as among these are 
always to be included his fondness for ntheses or 
branch-discussions, which spring from the fervour and 
richness of his mind, his proneness to indulge in 
lengthened and intricate antitheses, and his frequent 
seri ra or plays upon words, which in the 
oe often give a vividness and terseness to the 
necessarily lost in translation. ni the chief 
peculiarity of St. Paul’s writings — th rentheses 

ae they involye—Dean Alford [“ Test.,” ii. 
+ Perhaps these just and important observations :— 
erhaps one of the most wonderful phenomena of 
Bt. Paul's arguments is the manner in which all Lor 
parenthetical inquiries are interwoven with the 
subject; in which, while he pursues and annihilates 
the off-branchin fallacy (suggested as by an ubjector, 
but really brought forward by by the apostle himself), at 
the same time re has been advancing in the main pa 
whereas, in most human arguments each digression 
must have its definite termination, and we must resume 
the thesia where we left it. A notable instance of this 
is seon in chap. vi. of our epistle, in which, while the 
mischievous fallacy of ver. 1 is discussed ‘and anni- 
hilated, the great subject of the introduction of life by 
Christie carried on through another step—viz., the 
establishment of that life as one of sanctification.” 
Contents oF THE Epistte.—The introduction 


may be regarded as consisting of the first fifteen 
verses, mad ated is iteelf otis apa, the theme then 
the mind of the apostle about to be ex- 


phe lat In th we find 
ey: ning verse 
* the Gospel of rat God y a se vay so full uro the 


a il sat a 


thoughts of the writer of that subject, that he delays 
his salutation for several verses (va. 2—6], in order to 
dilate upon it. We have thus suggested to us at once 
what is to engage our attention in the following 
chapters; and after enlarging on his affection for the 
brethren at Rome, and his long-cherished wish to see 
them, the apostle again and more distinctly lays down 
the subject hich he is to illustrate when he describes 
(vs. 16, 17] ‘the Gospel of Christ” in its bearing upon 
the salvation both of Jews and Gentiles. The epistle 
then falls into two great divisions, the first and chief 
of which [i. 18—xi. 36] contains that great doctrinal 
exposition of which we have spoken, an the second of 
which (xii. 1—xvi. 27] comprises a variety of eainest 
practical exhortations. In order to pave the way for 
the establishment of the doctrine of salvation through 
grace, the apostle first shows how impossible it was 
tor either Gentiles or Jews to be saved by works: the 
Gentiles being shown to have grossly violated the Jaw 
written on their hearts pent 18—52], and the Jews to 
have as strikingly failed to obey the law of God as 
revealed to them in the Old Testament Scriptures 
[ii.—iii. 20]. All hope of ealyation through human 
merit being thus set-aside, the apostle next proceeds 
to set forth the method of justification by faith alone 
as revealed through the Gospel [iii. 20—y. 21]. He 
next takes up the great objection to salvation rough 
grace which arises from its supposed tendency to 
encourage in sin, and very powerfully brings out 
vi. 1—vii. 25] the diametrically opposite character of 
the ], as necessarily including sanctification no 
lens than justification. His great doctrinal Pespose 
has now been effected, but the chapters dev to 
this are crowned [viii. 1—39] by a magnificent 
description of the atin the ate and the 
security of all God’s children. And then the apostle 
deals with a latent objection which might suggest 
iteelf against what had been said as to the sr aeaalictts 
ition occupied by all believers. Did not the sad 
Tate of Israel as a nation show that the le of God 
might be ultimately cast off, and depriv of all the 
privileges which they had for a time enjoyed? This 
int is treated of at Bel Ss (ix. 1—x1. 36]; and 
in handling it, Paul establishes tho doctrine of the 
Divine sovereignty [ix. 1—24], showing that they 
were ‘‘ not all at Laraad who were of Israel,” but that 
God had his chosen le even among the chosen, 
while at the same time those who perished did so 
through their own unbelief [ix. 25—33]; he still 
farther [x. 1—21] shows that the Jews who remained 
in a state of opposition to the he were of necessity 
; and then stating in plain 
terms the objection he has been combating [xi. 1], he 
proceeds yet more decisively to overthrow it, ” by 
proving that, after all, the rejection of the Jews as a 
nation was not final, but that they would ultimately 
be brought to Christ along with the fulness of the 
Gentiles [xi. 1—36]. ‘The practical part of the epistle 
then begins, and consists of a description of the general 
duties of Christians [xii, 1—21] — of their duties as 
members of the state [xiii. 1—14], and of their duties 
towards each other as members of the Church (xiv. 
1—xy. 13]. In the course of these chaniers tee meet 
tender an uasive arguments are gmployed to lea 
believers ptm opal a zit goo: works, i, bo 
distinguished as loyal and peace: 
show mutual tolerance and good-will with os ® 
those differences on ply ea points which might 
exist among them. The apostle next gives somo 
account of his labours and intentions (xy. 14—33], and 


cut off from its privil 
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concludes this truly precious and beautiful epistle by 
a long list of salutations (xvi. 1—24], breathing the 
most ardent Christian affection, and by a doxology 
(vs. 25—27] expressing the deepest gratitude to God 
for that Gospel with the mention of which the epistio 
began, and to the exposition of which it is, in its main 
design, devoted. 

ROME, the most celebrated city in the world at the 
time of Christ, and the seat of the strongest and most 
extensive government. Its position upon the banks 
of the Tiber, in Italy, is too well known to require a 
Lert tee The date of its original foundation is 
pl by a common tradition about 753 years B.c., 
some years after Isaiah began to prophesy. Its early 
history is intermixed with fables, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that fora time the city was governed 
by kings, who gradually consolidated and extended 
their power. Various causes led to the abolition of 
regal dignity and the establishment of a republic, 
under which Rome attained to unparalleled prosperity 
and influence. The martial spirit of the people found 
exercise in the conquest of Italy, and in resistin 


foreign invaders. er this came the long wars wi' 
the Carthagisicnss the result of which was an immense 


WAY, ROME. 


accession to Roman power and dominion. There were 
also wars with the Gauls, the Illyrians, the Greeks, 
the Spaniards, &c. From Europe and Africa the 
Romans advanced towards the East, where the sub- 
jugated many provinces and great nations. The re- 
public terminated in Julius Caesar, whose victories 
enabled him to become sole master at Rome iteclf. 
Tho series of emperors then inaugurated continued for 
a long period, and Rome became the centre of the 
civilised world, the seat of learning and the arts, and 
the arbiter of the destinies of nations. The removal of 
the seat of empire to Constantinople by Constantine, 
and the division of the empire into east and 
greatly diminished the glory of Rome, and it eren- 
tually lost its political control. The rise of the Papacy 
invested it with new and wholly different importance, 
the character of which is too well known to require 
description. 

In its palmy days, when the New Testament was 
written, Rome was a city of vast magnificence an 
extent, with a most numerous 12 rempaar Its era 
temples, theatres, mansions, baths, and buildings of 
every kind, were gorgeously constructed and adorned. 
The spoils of Egypt, of Greece, and of the East, deco- 
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districts. The red or pink variety is met with in hilly 
districts, as between Joppa and a. The renowned 
roses of Damascus are white. The gardens in most 
districts aleo abound in cultivated varieties of powerful 


rated its streets and edifices, while all that luxury 
could desire, or art produce, or money and power 
procure, went to minister to the pomp and glory, 
the splendour and the ss tdearsit of its rulers and 
citizens. ‘The records of historians, and the vestiges 
which remain, indubitably prove that Rome was an 
accumulation of the rare and costly, the rich and the 
magnificent. And yet its morals were unbridled, its 
extravagance unbounded, its tyranny often oppressive, 
and its superstitions frightful. Its poets, orators, 
phiioecphere, and historians, equally with its artists, 

witness to its refinement and intellectual culture. 
But after all, the picture presented by it at the period 
towhich we especially refer, from Augustus to Trajan, 
is one which the moralist cannot contemplate without 
pain, nor the Christian without disgust. 

Romo was early the seat of a Christian church, but 
by whom that was founded is unknown. The firat to 
preach Ohrist there were probably some of the 
"stran from Rome,” who were converted at the 
day of Pentecost. St. Paul is known to have preached 
there, and many say St. Peter also, but this is not 
mentioned in the New Testament, St. Paul unques- 
tionably died a martyr at Rome, as did many others 
about the same time, under the cruel reign of the 
profligate and sanguinary Nero. 

ROOF. [See Housetor.]} 


ROSE. The rose was as highly esteemed among 
ancient as it is among modern nations, if we may 
judge by the frequent references to it by the poets of 


nee. 
The word rhodon, signifying ‘‘ rose,” occurs only in 
the Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus and the uae 
of Wisdom. But doubts have arisen if tho word 
chabazzeleth, which occurs in Song of Sol. ii. 1, and in 
Isa. xxxy. 1, is correctly rendered in our version as 
‘‘rose.” Some have thought that the oleander, which 
flowers so Le era the bed of mountain torrents, 
the laurier-rose of the French, was meant; others, the 
narcissus. There do not, however, seem to be suffi- 
cient reasons for disturbing the received translation. 
ae The rose” (al wardi), says Rabbi Schwarz, ‘‘ grows 
in abundance with us, especially in the level country 
of Sharon.” This is the firat Biblical allusion—‘‘the 
rose of Sharon;” the second is, ‘‘the desert shall 
blossom as the rose,” which is capable of many read- 
ings, the accepted one being as good as any other. 
The ‘‘ rose-plant ” alluded to in Ecclus. xxiv. 14, as 
powing in Jericho, oy erp ae in early times 
rom that neighbourhood, the Latin monks are said to 
have fixed upon a little cruciferous plant (Anastatica 
hierichuntica), the seed-vessels of which form a kind 
of ball, which is carried to and fro by the winds, as its 
representative. These seed-vessels possess the re- 
markable hygrometric property of expanding when 
put in water; whence the monkish traditions con- 
nected with the ‘‘ kaf-maryam,” the representation of 
which was borne on the shields of the Crusaders. M. 
de Saulcy thinks, however, that he has discovered the 
monkish rose of Joricho, in a plant of the composite 
or radiated order, which, gathered dry, blooms when 
ut in water, in a few minutes. This plant was named 
y his friend, the Abbé Michon, Saulcya hierichuntica 
[‘ Voy. Aut. dela Mer Morte,” ii. 82]. 


ROSH, chief; one of the sons of Benjamin, only 
mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 21. 


ROSH. The usual meaning of this word in Hebrew 
is head, but it is also employed to denote a nation, in 
which sense it is a proper name. It occurs in the 
Hebrew text of Ezek. xxxviii. 2,3; xxxix. 1, and is 
regularly translated ‘‘chief,” but should have been loft 
untranslated ‘' prince of Rosh.” The Russians are sup- 

to be meant, as one of the three peoples of whom 
gog was prince, the others being Meshech and 
Tubal. Some writers, as Ewald and Hengstenberg, 
think the view which our translators took the true one, 
but most modern authorities justly prefer to treat 
Rosh as a proper name [Fairbairn on iel; Gese- 
nius and First in their Lexicons; Bochart, ‘‘Phaleg,” 
pt. iii., cap. xiii.]. 


ROS'IN, only found in Ezek. xxvii. 17 (margin), 
where the Hebrew word is tsori, which our translators 
uniformly render “balm” in the toxt (Gen. xxxvii. 
95; xliii. 11; Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11; li. 8]. In one cf 
the earlier English versions ‘‘ turpentine or triacle” 
is placed in the margin of Ezek. xxvii. 17, but we 
have no doubt these various renderings were intro- 
duced out of deference to the Latin Vulgate, which 

j Sharon emasorse here has resinam, which the Douay translation 
gaemeet ct pe ). renders ‘‘ rosin.” It must be observed, however, that 

‘the Vulgate here agrees ra other ancient Hane ra 

antiquity. eral varieties are indigenous in Syria, tions. The fact is, that Jerome's resina manifestly 
alle Soy, red, and white. Th yellow rose is | denotes an odoriferous gum or oil, and not io rosin 
@ prickly, creeping variety, abundant in some stony | of modern commerce. This is proved by his using 
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the Word in Gentaxxvill os: xliu. 41> ands the other 
texts specified above. [See Bats.] 


RU’BY, RU'BIES. The word rendered ‘‘ ruby” in 
the authorised version is or (péninim), which, it has 


3 

been said, appears rather to indicate ‘‘pearls.” But 
the pare te so full of significance, of the Nazarites 
being more ruddy than rubies [Lam. iv. 7], will be 
satistactory to most minds as to the correctness of the 
authorised version. The ruby (or the carbuncle) was 
then, if this view of the subject is correct, one of the 
precious stones or gems used to adorn the breastplate 
of tho high priest (Exod. xxviii. 17]; and the happy 
comparisons instituted between the price and value of 
ito and that of rubies (Job xxviii. 18; Prov. iti. 
15; viii. 11], as also of a virtuous woman [Proy. xxxi. 
10}, have been handed down in the proverbial wisdom 
of most nations. The name of yakut, ‘ruby,’ is 
common in the East, as expressive of goodness. It 
was the name given to the author of the ‘‘ Mo'djem el 
Buldan” when a slave. That ‘her price was far 
above rubies” is to be met with on many an old tomb- 
stone, and in many genealogical records. 


RUE. The rue is a well-known plant in this 
country, where it grows to a height varying from 
two to almost four feet. It is remarkable for its strong 
smell. The ancients used it both for medical and for 


Bue (Ruta Graveolens). 


culinary purposes. Our Lord classes it with mint and 
other herbs which wore unfairly tithed by the Jews 
{Luke xi. 42]. The plant is found in Egypt and in 
Syria, according to Husselquist and Forsk 


RUD'DERBANDS. This word is explained by re- 
ference to the fuct that ancient ships generally had 
two helms or rudders, one on each side of the stern. 
When the ship lay still, the rudders were drawn up 
out of the water, and tied or bound up; when they 
were required for use, their bands were unloosed, and 
they were allowed to descend into the water, to direct 
the course of the vessel [Acts xxvii. 40]. On tho 
occasion referred to by Luko, the rudderbands were 
loosed to aid in running the ship aground upon the 
beach, as the only way of escape from the storm. 


RUFUS, red. This namo is twice met with in 
Scripture; but whether it applics to tho same person, 
it is impossible to say, though the probabilities are 
strongly in fuyour of the supposition. We first find 
the name in Mark xy. 21 as that of the son of Simon, 
the Cyrenian, who was soized by the Roman soldiers 
and compelled to carry the cross of Jesus to Calvary. 
It occurs again in Rom, xvi. 13, as that of a Christian 
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disciple at Rome; and assuming the identity of the 
Pnwe learn from this passage that the wife of Simon 
and mother of Rufus was not only herself a Christian, 
but that Paul himself regarded her with even a filial 
reverence and affection. 


RUGA'MAH, having oblained mercy; a symbolical 
name of the daughter of the prophet Hosea [Hos 
i, 1). (See Lo-RUHAMAH. ] 


RUMAH, elevation ; the name of a pipes Kings 
xxiii, 36], perhaps the same as Arumah [Judg. ix. 
41), and if e0, it must have been in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. Arumah is identified by Van de Velde 
with a ruin now called el-’Armab, or el-’Ormah, on 
the brow of a mountain opposite the vale of Shechem 
(‘‘Memoir,” p. 288], six or seven miles to the south-east 
of Shechem. The same author supposes that Rumah 
was elsewhere, and looks for it in Galilee, where he 
still finds Tell Rumah, or Harumah, about six miles to 
the north of Nazareth. Dr. Sepp says that, according 
to a local tradition, the graves of Reuben and Ben- 
jamin are at Tell Rumah, and also the gare of Abijab 
the son of Joroboam. At the cavern where the patri- 
archs are sup to lie, and which is called Caizran, 
the coming of the Messiah is to be looked for! One of 
the Jewish writers gives an odd account of the name, 
saying that Antoninus Cosar sexed at the place, and 
callod it Romi after the city of Rome. Lastly, Jose- 
phus mentions a Ruma in Galilee [‘* Wars,” in. 7, 21; 
Sepp’s ‘ Jerusalem,” ii. 100}. On the whole, we ere 
inclined to agree with those who distin 2 

from Rumah, and to accept the identifications sug- 
gested above. 


RUSH. [See Reep.] 


RUTH, a word of doubtful meaning, but probably 
a friend; the name of a woman of Mcab, the wife of 
Mahlon, whose father, Elimelech, had emigrated fiom 
Bethlehem-judah, and eettled in the Moabite country. 
Both Elimelech and Mahlon died, as well as Chilion 
the brother of Mahlon. The consequence was that 
Naomi, the wife of Elimelech, was left a widow with 
two widowed daughters-in-law, Orpah and Ruth. 
Having heard that the famine, which drove the family 
from Bethlehem, was over, Naomi pro to return 
home, and to leave Ruth and i Orpah 
remained, but Ruth would not leave her; so they went 
together to Bethlehem, where they arrived about the 
beginning of the barley harvest. Naomi had a rich 
relative, named Boaz, and, in accordance with the 
simplicity of the times, Ruth sought to attract his 
attention by going into his fields to glean. Boaz 
noticed her, and asked who she was, and when he 
found out that she was related to him by marriage, 
he showed her marked favour. This was not Faceek: 
in accordance with Jewish law, Ruth might hope to 
become the wife of Boas, and had, in fact, a claim 
upon him. Naomi, who had been her adviser before, 
again advised her how she might urge the claim in 
question. Ruth acted in accordance with the advice, 
and lay down at the feet of Boaz while he was asleep 
at the threshing-floor. This led to an explanation. 
Boaz owned his relation to her, but said there was a 
nearer kinsman to whom the first reference should be 
made. An opportunity soon occurred for this. Boaz 
took his seat in the gate, and the kinsman in question 
came by. To him it was proposed that he should re- 
deem the inheritance of Elimelech, which would involve 
his taking Ruth to wife. The kinsman expressed his 
inability, and waived his claim in fayour of Boaz, who 
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redeemed the inheritance of Elimelech and his sons, 
and took Ruth, the Moabitess, to wife by a solemn 
compact, The fruit of this marriage was Obed, the 
grandfather of David; and thus Ruth, the Moabitess 
and a Gentile, became one of the maternal progenitors 
of Christ. Of Ruth herself nothing more is recorded ; 
jut she is mentioned by St. Matthew in the genealogy 
of our Jiord [Matt. i. 3. 

Rorn, Book or. In the English Bible this book 
comes between Judges and 1 Samuel, and it is histori- 
cally a link by which those books are connected. It 


was an ancient opinion that Ruth formed a part of the | 


book of Judges; as Dr. Davidson observes, ‘‘ Josephus 
regards them as one book, the whole number of 
canonical books, twenty-two, requiring this mode of 
reckoning. Melito of Sardis testifies that the Jews of 
his day counted them together; Origen appeals to the 
tratition of the Jews in favour of the same fact; and 
in Jerome’s day the prevailing reckoning proceeded on 
the same assumption, though some counted them sepa- 
rately. Such traditions do not reach up to a high anti- 
quity. Nor is Jewish tradition unanimous on the 
point, In the Talmud, indeed, Ruth occupies the first 

lace among the Ketubim, immediately before the 

salms. In Hebrew MSS., again, it stands among the 
five Megilloth, immediately following Canticles. Thus 
it was afterwards taken out of its original place, and 
now forms ono of the twenty-four books into which the 
Old Testament has been divided by a constant Jewish 
tradition since the Talmudic time. The Septuagint 
translators append the book to that of Judges without 
a separate title. In modern times Luther restored it to 
its original place” (‘‘ Introd. to Old Test.,” i. 482]. A 
similar account is given in Herzog’s ‘‘ Realencyklop.,” 
xii. 187), In the Latin Vulgate, Ruth occupies the 
sim9 position as in our Bibles, and so it does in the 
Soptuagint, which Dr, Davidson says, we know not on 
what authority, reckons Ruth with Judges without a 
separate title. In the Syriac Peshito it comes between 
Ecclesiastos and the Song of Solomon. But whatever 
differences of arrangement appear in different copies 
and versions, the canonicity of the book does not seem 
to have been quastioned. [t is mentioned by name by 
Melito (a.p. 170), by Origen (a.D. 220), by the Tal- 
madists, in the cano..s of Laodicea, in the canons of 
Carthage, in the so-called apostolical canons, by Atha- 
nasius, by the writer of the ‘‘ Synopsis,” found along 
with the works of Athanasius, &c. We have no in- 
timation that it was evor called in question. 4 

As it regards the date of the occurrences recorded in 
the book of Ruth, we have only conjecture to offer. 
Those who dated our Bibles supposed that Elimelech 
woat to Moab 1422 B.c., and that the return of Naomi 
with Ruth was 1312 B.o, The latter verses of the 
book bring us down to the time of David by means of 
ashort genealogy connecting him with Pharez the son 
of Ju We are almost compelled to adopt the con- 
clusion that this geneal is an abbreviated one. 
Nahshon was placed at the head of the tribe of Judah in 
the wilderness Neat i. 7]. His son Salmon, or Salma, 
married Rahab of Jericho (Matt. i. 5), which must 
have been when Canaan was occupied (about 1450 B.0.). 
Here comes the difficulty: if Salmon was literally the 
father of Boaz, how could Boaz be the great-grand- 
father of David? According to the usual chronology, 
David was not born till 1080 B.c., or thereabouts—that 
is to say, three hundred and seventy years after the 
invasion of Canaan. Either our chronology must be 
Wrong, or the ealogy must be an abbreviated one. 
We are inclined to admit the latter alternative, 


believe that certain steps of the descent are omitted 

between Salmon and Boaz. This being the case, wo 

should not be di to place the history of Ruth 

oAstiee than from 100 to 120 years before the birth of 
avid. 

The authorship of the book of Ruth is quite un- 
known. It could not have been written before the timo- 
when David was the recognised king of Israel. Somo 
things in the book have been supposed to point to a 
later date even than David, but the fact that the genea- 
logy closes with his name sodms to forbid such an 
idea. One of the fancied signs of a later date is tho 
language of the book, but similar signs have been 
appealed to by rationalist writers for most of tho books 
of ithe Old Testament, and are of the most uncertain 
character. What aro called Chaldaisms occur in all the 
Old Testament books, and may be merely provincialisms 
connected with dialects spoken by surrounding tribes ; 
or they ae be forms of words introduced by later 
copyists. No argument can be founded upon them. 
Uncommon forms of words are found in Ruth, and aro 
also scattered over the whole Bible. These are often 
archaisms rather than more modern forms. It is ad- 
mitted that the books of Samuel closely resemble that 
of Ruth ia tho style of the original Hebrew; and it is 
not impossible that one author wrote them all. Nothing 
has been pointed out to invalidate such a conclusion, 
or to render the historic accuracy of this beautiful and 
instructive book in any way doubtful. [The literature 
relating to Ruth includes all the introductions to tho 
Old Testament, and commentaries, The Rev. C. H. H. 
Wright, of Dresden, has publishod the best edition of 
Ruth, with notes, &c. London, 1864.] 


Rye. 


. The illustration represents the common rye. 
Pie lee ofiwhiel is used as an article of food in man : 


and to| countries. Although there is a species of rye with 
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hairy spikes (Secale orientale) known in the Levant, 
still rye does not appear to have been ever cultivated 
in Egypt or Palestine. Hence the Hebrew word noo> 


kussemeth), translated ‘‘ rie” in the authorised version 
teed. ix. 32; Isa. xxviii. 25], has been generally 
understood by commentators to mean some other 
cereal, As the flax and barley were smitten, but the 
wheat and ‘‘rye” were not, for they wore not grown 
up (Exod. ix. 31, 32], a later species of grain appears 
to be alluded to, such as rice, maize, durrah, or millet. 
As Herodotus {ii. 36] says the Egyptians ‘‘ make 
bread from dupa (olura), which some call zea,” rice 1s 
laced out of the category, as bread is not made of rice. 
The synonym of zea would appear to identify olura 
with maize, but olura is more generally translated 
‘spelt’ (Triticum spelta). Gesenius (edit. Tregeilea) 
Ane the root of kussemeth, 503 (kdsam), ‘‘ to shave, 
‘* to shear,” hence “spelt,” a kind of corn, haying the 
beard shorn off. But 7. spelta isa pardy grain with 
etrong spikes, and the root would app ne better to 
maize. Kalise h, again, in his “ Hist. and Crit. Comm. 
on the Old Testament” (‘‘ Exodus”), has durrah ( Holcus 
sorghum). The frequent interchange of d and / would 
easily make olura of this word.. The Greek trans- 
lators use both olura and zea in rendering the Hebrew 
term. 


S 


SABA'OTH, hosts; a Hebrew word which is not un- 
common in the original text of the Old Testament, 
but which is found only twice in the New Testament 
[Rom. ix. 29; James v. 4]. In these our 
translators have left it untranslated, as in the case of 
other Hebrew and foreign words. The phrase ‘‘ Lord 
of hosts” is by some supposed to refer to God as the 
ruler of the starry hosta; by others, to Him as the 
Lord of angels; and by others, as the leader of the 
armies of his people Israel. It is difficult to decide 
whether any one of these explanations is petals 
correct, and we therefore agree with those who rega 
the expression as denoting the Lord Omnipotent as 
the supreme ruler. 


SABACHTHANI. (See Ext.) 

SAB’BATH, a day of rest; from the Hebrew root 
naw {shdbhath), ‘‘ to cease to do,” ‘‘ to rest.” The word 
is occasionally used in a more general sense, but 
ordinarily it denotes the ‘‘ rest of the seventh day.” 


The first notice of this beneficent institution occurs 
in connection with the creation: ‘‘On the seventh 


day God ended his work which he had mado; and he | God 


rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made” (Gen. ii. 2]. The moral purpose contem- 
lated in the sarees law of periodical rest after labour 
hus appointed is evidenced by the nature of tho 
caso. To the infinite activity and almighty strength 
of God there can be no weariness, no cessation of the 
ings forth of his strength, and consequently no rest. 
But it pleased him to complete the process of creation 
in six days, and to cease from this special work on the 
seventh day, in order to illustrate in his own person 
the law enacted for his creatures, and which it is his 
will to perpetuate till all toil and sorrow shall for ever 
pass away in the ‘‘ Sabbath-keeping ” prepared for the 
people of God. The conclusion thus gained is authen- 
tically established by the language of our Lord, ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man.” The institution thus took 
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its rise in a date long antecedent to the Mosaic law, 
and had reference to no special peculiarities of any 
one people, or any one age, but to the wants of uni- 
versal man. The title of the “day of rest” indicates its 
ial nature. The Sabbath was appointed for the 
rest and refreshment of the body, for the recreation of 
the mind, and for the geal of the soul, by means of 
religious instruction and devotional exercises. 
relation subsisting between the ancient Sab- 
bath of the Jews and the Lord’s day of the Christian 
Church, the character and authority of the fourth 
commandment, and the purposes to which the seventh 
day of reset should be devoted, have been so fully dis- 
cussed in a preceding article, as to make further re- 
ference to these special questions unnecessary. (See 
Lorp’s Day.] It only remains to notice the re 
liarities of the Sabbath as it was enacted in the Lew, 
and perpetuated in the practice of the Hebrew people. 
It has been already said that the first mention of 
the Sabbath occurs in relation to the work of creation. 
It next appears in connection with the manna. This 
miraculous food was not eupplied on the Sabbath. At 
its first appearance, some of the people, eager to avail 
themselves of the supply, endeavoured to keep it till 
a second day, contrary to the express instruction of 
Moses. On the sixth day, however, a double supply 
was gathered, and it no longer corrupted on the Sab- 
bath, as it had been found to do on other days. Moses 
explained that this providential provision was made for 
the day of rest, ‘‘ This is that which the Lord hath said, 
To-morrow is the rest of the holy sabbath unto the 
Lord” [Exod. xvi. 23]. At the promulgation of the 
Law at Sinai, the Sabbath was colemnly commended to 
remembrance in the fourth commandment of the De- 
calogue. ‘ihe reason alleged for its observance was 
primarily the seventh day's rest at creation (Exod. 
xx. 11; xxxi. 17]. Buta further reason for its ob- 
servance was added to the Hebrew people from the 
commemoration of their deliverance from Egypt 
(Deut. v. 15], A as a yet additional reason has 
furnished to the Christian Church by the commemo- 
ration of the resurrection of our Lord. The regula- 
tions of the Mosaic code for its observance were 
exceedingly strict, all work being absolutely forbidden 
on the seventh day, even the lighting of a fire, under 
the penalty of death (Exod. xxxv. 2, 3; Lev. xxiii. 3). 
After the settlement in the promised land, and amid 
the growing assimilation of the Hebrew people to the 
habits and manners of profli and idolatrous 
Canaan, it was gradually neglected, and fell into such 
disuse, that the period of seventy years was i 
allotted for the Babylonish captivity in order to make 
up for the Sabbaths which been neglected. That 
would in this way insist on the o co of 
the ee times of rest had been declared before 
hand the lips of Moses (Ley. xxvi. 34, 35], and 
the ment of the threat is recorded by the wniter 
of the Second Book of Chronicles [2 Chron. xxxvi. 
20, 21). During the later days of the Jewish kin 
dom it was the subject of earnest expostulation by the 
prophet Jeremiah [xvii. 20—22}. It is no 
that a guilt so severely punished should have sunk 
deep into the Jewish heart during the period of their 
captivity, and that after the restoration the leading 
statesmen should have earnestly watchod against the 
renewal of so great a orime. Thus Nehemiah sup- 
‘owes the desecration of the Sabbath in Jerusalem 
y force, and forbad all secular trafficon that day (Neb. 
xii. 19]. In the times of later Judaism its obser- 
ance was not only maintained, but was pushed to & 
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superstitious extreme, the outward letter being main- | for its eternal realisation. 


Every day of rest kept 


tained to tho very utmost, while the religious and | from creation until now, whether observed on the last 


spiritual purposes of the day were either forgotten or 
neglected. Our Lord’s controversy with ve on 
this subject at once corrects the superstitious form 
which Rabbinical tradition had impressed upon it, 
while it vindicated the Divine beneficence and the 
parr obligation of the ordinance itself. 
must be taken not to misa Bprehend the severi 
of the Mosaic legislation on the subject of the Sabbath, 
asif it betokened an ascetic and gloomy character for 
the ancient day of rest. The penalty on violation 
is not to be confounded with the manner of obser- 
vance, and will not itself appear to have been unne- 
cessary when it is remembered that the heathen had 
no such institution, and that the Jewish Sabbath was 
the special object of Gentile ridicule end scorn 
(Lam. i. 7]. The very word ‘‘rost” might serve 
to correct this mistake, especially connected as the 
word is with the future atate of recompense in heaven. 
All the associations connected with the word are those 
of pleasantness and peace. In the prophet Isaiah the 
absence not alone of secular employment but of secular 
sympathies and interests is indeed inculcated, but 
there is something almost blasphemous in the notion 
that an observance exclusively religious is an obser- 
vance exclusively gloomy and ascetic. The prophetic 
suggests very different ideas. The day was 
to be ‘“‘ honourable” to men as well as “ holy" to God, 
and an especial seen i romised to all who make 
the Sabbath a delight (Isa. ye 2, 4,6, 7; viii. 13, 14]. 
At the first institution of the Sabbath, the same asso- 
ciation of pleasure with its observance was speciall 
noted: the quietness, repose, and holy pleasure of the 
seventh diy was to stand in contrast with the fMigues 
and anxieties of the preceding six. ‘Six days shalt 
thou do thy work, and on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest: that thine ox and thine asa may rest, and tho 
eon of thine handmaid, and the stranger, may be re- 
freshed " ee xxiii. 12]. Worldly occupation was 
indeed forbidden. The day was to be set apart for 
_ worship, ‘‘a holy convocation” [Lev. xxiil. 3]. 
e may also conclude that it was used for the carry- 
ing on of that religious instruction of the people 
which formed part of the duties of the Levites. The 
gathering together for worship on the Sabbath is im- 
lied in the prophetic lan, of Isaiah, ‘‘ From one 
bbath to another shall all flesh come to worship 
before me, saith the Lord” (Isa. lxvi. 23]. But that 
aSabbath eo spent should not be a happy day, and good 
both for men’s bodies and their souls, 1s a conclusion 
of modern times for which no evidence whatever can 
be found in Scripture. 2 ‘ 
_ Closely connected with the Jewish Sabbath, as bang 
indeed only an nlergemient of it, were the sabbati 
year and the year of jubilee. Every seventh year 
was to be kept asa on S PE during which all cultiva- 
tion of the land was to be suspended, and the land 
was to ‘‘rest and be still” (Exod. xxiii. 10; Lev. 
xxy. 2, 22]; while at the conclusion of seven sab- 
batical periods occurred the year of jubilee, when all 
captives became ae and all land ey te its 
original rs { Lev. xxv. 8, 54; xxvii. 24]. Here, 
ety the seeekiy Bebbath, the associations are those 
of joy and happiness, and the very name has become 
&® synonym for thankfulness and congratulation. In 
these various modes the great sabbatic law of rest 
after labour was 
the human heart after some more 


Was encouraged still to look f 


rfect condition 


ty | to travel on the Sabbath day toa 


perpetuate, and the longing hope of 
into the fature | Jon [Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). The Ohaldeo 


day of the week or the first, is alike a graphic type 
and an ever-living prophecy of the great and eternal 
rest prepared for the people of God. 


SAB'BATH DAY’S JOURNEY. This phrase oc- 
curs only once [Acts i. 12], and denotes a distance of 
2,000 cubits. The Jews believed that it was not lawful 
eater distance than 
this from the city wall. The tradition is supposed to 
have been derived from the space between he people 
and the ark when the Jordan was crossed [Josh. iii. 4]. 
Dr. J. A. Alexander says there is no allusion in Acts 
i. 12 to the customary Sabbath promenade of the in- 
habitants, but only to a measure of distance, with 
which all Jewish readers were familiar [‘' Acts of the 
Apostles Explained ”’]. 


SABBATIOAL YEAR, an expression not found 
in the Bible, but employed to denote every seventh 
year, which by the Law of Moses was specially ob- 
served. In that year the land was to rest, and to be 
left without cultivation. The details of this obser- 
vance are given in Ley. xxv. 2—7 [com Exod. 
xxiil, 10, 11; Lev. xxvi. 34, 35; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 21]. 


‘SABE’ANS. [See Szna, SHEBA.] 


SAB’TA, or SAB'TAH, a word of obscure and un- 
certain meaning; the third of the sons of Cush (Gen. 
x. 7; 1 Chron. 1. 9]. His descendants are thought to 
haye settled on the shore of the Arabian Gulf. 


SAB’TECHA, or SAB/TECHAH, a word which has 


y | not been certainly oxpiaitied the fifth of the sons of 


Cush (Gen, x. 7; 1 Chron. i. 9]. It is supposed that 
his descendants located themselves in Ethiopia. 
SA'CAR, wages, reward. 1. Father of one of David’s 
heroes, and otherwise called Sharar [2 Sam. xxiii. 33; 
1 Chron. xi. 35]. 2. A gatekeeper of the Temple, and 
son of Obed-edom, the Gittite [1 Chron. xxvi. 4]. © 


Sackbut. (From the Assyrian Monuments.) 


SACK’BUT, a musical instrument known at Baby- 
word ig 
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SACKCLOTH—SACRIFICE. 


sabka or sabbtka, and appears to be the original of the 
Greek sambuké, which the Greeks themselves referred 
to Syria as its native country [Athenseus, iv. 77, as 
quoted by Dr. Pusey ‘‘On Daniel,” p. 25). The sack- 
but of the ancients was a kind of stringed instrument 
resembling a harp, in accordance with which the 
Syriac translators uniformly render eabbéka by the 
common word for ‘‘ harp.” 


SACKCLOTH, a texture of zeros antiquity. In 
Hebrew it is called sak, a word which means both 
sack and sackcloth. The material was hair, and the 
cloth was, no doubt, of a dark colour, coarse, rough, 
and thick. It was not only used for sacks, but for 
mourning garments (Gen. xxxvii. 34; xlii. 25; Ler. 
xi. 32; 2 Sam. iii. 31; Job xvi. 15; Isa. iti. 24; Rev. 
vi. 12). 

SACRIFICE. The idea of sacrifice is prominent 
throughout the Scriptures, and one of the most an- 
cient and widely recognised in the rites of religion 
throughout the world. There is also a remarkable 
similarity in the developments and applications of 
the idea. On these and other accounts it has been 
judiciously inferred that sacrifice formed an element in 
the primeval worship of man, and that its universality 
is not merely an indirect ent for the unity of 
the human race, but an illustration and confirmation 
of the first inspired pages of the world’s history. The 
notion of sacrifice can hardly be viewed as a product 
of unassisted human nature, and must therefore be 
traced to a higher source, and viewed as a Divine 
revelation to primitive man. That this notion should 
have been distorted, pervorted, and abused, is what we 
must expect to find, and we therefore do not wonder 
that the most monstrous and abominable practices 
wero associated with it. If the limite and plan of 
this work permitted, it would be possible to accumu- 
lute many curious and most instructive facts bearing 
upon the question. This, however, is impracticable, 
and we rust confine oureelves to a few particulars 
relating to sacrifice as set before us in Scripture. 

Sacrifices in the Antediluvian Period.—The Lord 
clothed Adam and Eve in oats of skins (Gen. iii. 21), 
and it is the ral and probable opinion that the 
skins were taken from sacrificial victims. Cain and 
Abel precented offerings to God; Cain offered the 
fruit of the ground, and Abel ‘‘the firatlings of his 
flock and of the fat thereof” (ver. 4]. This was a 
genuine sacrifice [Heb. xi. 4], and is the first and only 
one clearly specified before the Flood. Sacrifice may, 
however, be implied in the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals (Gen. vii. 2, 8]. 

Sacrifices in the Patriarchal Period.—No sooner had 
Noah left the ark than ho built an altar, and offered 
burnt sacrifices upon it of clean beasts and birds 
(Gee. viii. 20]. Here we have sacrificial rites fully 

evcloped—the clean living victim, the altar, and the 
consuming fire; and from acd pipes with which 
Noah acted, it may be inferred that with all these he 
‘was familiar, as customary in divine service. In sub- 
eequent portions of the patriarchal history we some- 
times meet with the altar alone, and sometimes the 
sacrifice (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 4, 18; xv. 9—11]. The 
circumstances connected with the command to offer 
Teaao are : the command was meant to try the 
faith of Abraham, to teach him that there was no ing, 
however - : ous, van ah eee anaes if God 
requires it of us, an prefigure that actual surren- 
der of the only begotten of the Father, which took 
place on Calvary at the time appointed, Abraham 


in spirit gave up his son to God, and immediately 
ater wants ols a ram in real sacrifice [Gen. xxi. 1 
—18]). The sacrificial rites of the age 
appear to have been few and simple, nor does there 
seem to have been much variety of victims and offer- 
ings. It must be pbeerved too, that allusions to tho 
subject are by no means numerous, suggesting that 
divine worship was lees complicated, if not more direct 
and spiritual than it eventually became. — ivehs 

Sacrifices in the Mosaic Period.—This series, which is 
by far the most important and diversified, commences 
with the Paschal lamb, appointed before the departure 
out of t (Exod. xu. 3—27). Further precepts 
relating to it are found elsewhere in the laws of Moses 

Lev. xxiii. 5—8 ; Numb. ix. 2—14]. The other gacri- 
ces ordained in this period comprise some which had 
always been recognised, and a number which were 
previously not required. All these sacrifices ma be 
included under the general head of offe.ings, which 
Kurtz thus distinguishes : ‘‘(1) Corbanim for the sano- 
tuary of Jehovah, or dedication gifts; .(2) curbanim 
for the maintenance of the servants of Jehovah, or 
feudal taxes (firet-fruits, tithes, and first-born); and 
(3) corbanim for Jehovah himself, or altar-sacrifices. 
Of the last some were called most holy, v:z., such as 
were either consumed entirely upon the altar, or, 80 
far as they were not consumed, were eaten by the 
priests, and by them alone” (Sacrificial Worship of 
the Old Test.,” Clark’s edition, P 52]. The foregoing 
arrangement would seem to exclude the right of some 
very important enactments to be regarded as sacri- 
ficial—the passover, for example. But Kurtz agrees 
with the immense majority of ancient and modem 
writers in asserting that this was a true and proper 
expia@ry sacrifice, With regard to the word cor- 
banim which he uses, it is the common Hebrew 
term for gifts and offerings to the Lord and his ser- 
vice. (See BURNT-OFFERING, OFFERING, and Pass- 
OVER.) If we take the word “ sacrifice" in the Mosaic 
ritual as comprehending all things which were more 
or less completely presented upon or at the altar of 
God, we find sacrifices to consist of two great classes, 
the bloody and the unbloody. The bloody, or bleeding 
sacrifice, was of ani slain to be offered. Of these, 
some were partially eaten. Under this head we have 
sin-offerings and ss-offerings, burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings. e unbloody or bloodless sacri- 
fices consisted of the fruits of the ground, either in 
their natural state, or prepared by art. They included 
drink-offerings, meat-offerings, &c., most of which are 
explained in separate articles in the course of this 
work. The eect objecte of the manifold sacrificial 
offerings of the Law, and the rites connected with 
them, as well as the circumstances under which the 
were presented, cannot be here treated of in detail. 
But we may call attention to the striking prominence 
of the sacrificial clement in the Mosaic economy, 
rominence which, taken in connection with other 
acta, forcibly reminds us of the pre-eminently typical 
character of that economy. 

There are various in the Old Testament 
which teach us that no inherent value and 
attached to the Jewish sacrifices. They were accept- 
able to God only when presented from right motives, 
and by men whoee outward conduct visibly manifested 


their inward principles to be in harmony with the 
Divine will fi Sam. xv. 22; Ps. 1. 5—23; Prov. 


xv. 8; Iea. i. 10—20; Jor. vi. 19, 20; vil. 21—28; 
Hos. vi. 6]. The truths thus foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament are yet more distinctly developed in the 
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New, ly in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It 
almost follows of necessity from some of the declara- 
tions referred to, that the sacrifices of the Law were 
typical aud symbolical, and to a great extent didactic. 
Some of them typified the rights and prerogatives of 
the Most High; others set forth the sinfulness, the 
duty, the hopes, and the general responsibility of 
men ; others, again, may have taught other lessons; 
but the grandest and most important of all the ideas 
taught by sacrifice, wore those of expiation or atono- 
ment, and a Redeemer. [See ATONEMENT, Day oF 
ATONEMENT.] The work of Dr. Kurtz, already cited, 
contains remarks worthy of attention upon most of 
these topics, and a list of the principal Continental 
writers who have handled them in modern times, Dr. 
Vairbairn’s ‘“ Typology of Scripture” is, perhaps, the 
best book by an English author, although we are far 
from endorsing all the opinions there advanced. Those 
who would obtain the clearest views upon the Old 
Testament sacrifices must rely upon a careful and 
yeverential study of Scripture; above the New 
Testament must be diligently examined, and especially 
the apostolical Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Sacrifices in the Christian Period.—The atonement of 
Christ been already described as the centre towards. 
which all the lines of sacrificial ritualism converged. 
Here phox found their realisation, fulfilment, and ter- 
minus. ere was no longer any room or occasion 
for the emblematic foreshadowing sacrifices of the Law, 
and therefore the ritual of Moses became extinct in 
ono sense, while in another it shone witha clearer 
light than ever, for when its active obligation ceased, 
its_real glory became more bright and intelligible. 
** Christ was offered once for to bear the ein of 
many,” and thenceforward the sacrifices ical of 
oxpiation wore annulled with all that pertained to 
them. The inauguration of the Gospel scheme like- 
wise changed the forms of worship eo materially, that 
all the actual sacrifices of the Law fell to the ground, 
so fur as they were formal and ritual. Honce the 
bloody and the bloodless sacrifices ordained by Moses 
alike disap - The former were consummated in 
Christ, and the Church exchanged its attitude of ex- 
pectation for one of faith; the latter were partly sup- 
planted by the holy emotions of the believor's heart, 
the holy uttorances of his lips, and the holy actions of 
his life. Personal religion and personal consecration 
vccupy such a position now, that while good works of 
all kinds are urged by all ible motives, the sacri- 
ficcs which belonged to a system of types and emblems 
have eae In support and explanation of 
these views, besides other texts see the following :— 
John i, 29; Bom. xii.1; 1 Cor.v.7; Eph. v. 2; Phil. 
ii. 17; iv. 18; Heb. vii.—x.; xiii. 15, 16; 1 Peter i. 
2,19; ii, 5, 24; iii, 18; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xiii. 8. 
It inevitably follows that there is no Scriptural basis 
for the fictitious Popish sacrifice of the mass. If the 
Bible is true, the Romish doctrino ia falee. There is 
net a word nor a fact in the New Testament which 
can be honestly applied to any reiterated atoning 
sacrifice, to any actual material altar, or to any order 
of sacrificing priests. From beginning to end this 
whole system ia the offspring of error and fraud. 
Therefore it is that the Book of Common Prayer, and 
all officitl manuals of pure Protestantism, never recog- 
nise anything which might encourage the Jewish idea 
of sacrifices in the Church of Christ. (See SuPres, 
THE Lorv's. 

In ste times writers hayo been found who 
have attempted to disparage the sacrificial principles 
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of the Old Testament, by sa ing that they favour or 
allow of human victims. The first fact adduced in 
favour of this baseless accusation, is the great trial of 
Abraham's faith. Dr. Rowland Williams grossly mis- 
roprrennis this occurrence in his well-known words :— 
‘« When the fierce ritual of Syria, with the awe of a 
Divine voice, bade Abraham slay his son, he did not 
reflect that he had no perfect theory of the absolute to 
ustify him in separa from traditional revelation, 
ut trusted that the Father, whose voice from heaven 
he heard at heart, was better pleased with mercy than 
with sacrifice; and his trust was his righteousness” 
['‘ Essays and Reviews,” 7th edit., p. 61]. A refer- 
ence to Gen. xxii. and Heb. xi. 17—19 will show 
that ‘‘the fierce ritual of Syria” did not command 
Abraham to slay his son, but a special and exceptional 
revelation, and that we have no reason whatever for 
rind ewan that Abraham disobeyed any ritual, or 
thought he pleased God better not doing what 
‘‘traditional revelation” required him to do. We 
have not a word to intimate that either in Syria or any- 
where clee those who worshipped God offered human 
sacrifices to him, The command to Abraham was 
poset: exceptional, and personal, and intended to 
show to cll ages faith’s absolute acquiescence in God's 
will, the reward of faith, and other great lessons 
already mentioned. 

The case of Jephthah’s daughter is quite different. 
Jephthah vowed to offer as a burnt-offering whatever 
came first forth to meet him on his return from war 
with Ammon. It happened that the first to meet him 
was his daughter (Judg. xi. 30—40]. The question 
is whether this woman was offered as a burnt-offering. 
If she was so offered, the law of Moses was disobeyed 
in more ways than one. The burnt sacrifice was to 
belong to certain species of clean beasts, and no other ; 
the burnt sacrifice was always taken from animals 
used for food; and when persons were devoted to God, 
they wore to be redeemed by a fixed tariff [Lev. xxvii. 
2—8]. If Jephthah’s daughter had been sacrificed in 
the extreme sense of the word, the fact would not 

rove human sacrifices to have been required by 

od's law. Possibly some might insist upon Ley. 
xxvii. 28, 29, as permittin eek sacrifices; but this 
would be a serious error. e allusion there is not to 
sucrifices, nor even to vows, but to the cherem, or thing 
devoted, and so absolutely alienated from men. This is 
what St. Paul, if wo mistake not, declared his readi- 
ness to be in Rom. ix. 3. If any doubt remained as 
to the provisions of the Mosaic law, it would be re- 
moved the a condemnation of those who, 
while the ag Set ted, imitated the pagan practice 
of sacrificing human victims [Ps. cvi. 36—40]. __ 

As for pagan practices in this matter of sacrifice, 
they were too various and numerous to be rehearsed 
here. Important hints and statements concerning 
them frequently appear in separ but neither in 
Scripture nor in any other books have we a perfect 
record of the strange, cruel, and loathsome rites which 
the heathen so often mixed up with their sacrifices. 
Sin as it may seem, Christianity itself has been 
accused of adopting the pegen principle of human 
sacrifice, in connection with the atonement. We are 
told that if we regard Jesus as a true atoning sacri- 
fice offered to make expiation for sin, we admit 
human sacrifice as part and 1 of our religion. 
No great penetration is required to see that this is 
a malicious quibble, which can only furnish mesons 
to ridicule. So far as there is truth in it, we eve 
it and we glory in it, for ‘“‘Christ our passover wae 
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sacrificed for us.” It seemed good to Infinite Wisdom 
and to Supreme and Eternal Majesty that once in the 


world’s history one of Adam’s race should be offered 
in. sacrifice a substitute for the rest. This is true; but 
the man Christ Jesus was the only One, and was 
only offered onoe, and although in the likeness of sin- 
ful mon, was heir of all things, even to the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. We cannot deny that man has 
died a sacrifice for man upon Calvary, but the event 
was unique, the Person was unique, and all that pre- 
ceded, attended, and followed this wonderful transac- 
tion was unique; God manifest in the flesh, the only 
son of the Eternal, incarnate, offered himself in sacri- 
fice, victim and priest in one. In this sublime event 
mysteries unfathomable defy the scrutiny of men; 
and yet from it shine forth the most glorious truths, 
and the most splendid manifestations of the everlasting 
love of God to man. If this is to assimilate Chris- 
tianity to paganism, we have wholly misunderstood the 
principles of paganism. But, in fact, the te 
assimilation is founded in ignorance, and only adopted 
or cherished by malice and unbelief. 

SAD/DUCEES, a religious sect among the Jews, 
from the Maccabean period till the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. There is no historical notice of their existence, 
except during the two centuries immediately before 
and the first century after Christ. The origin of the 
sect, and the meaning of the term, cannot now be dis- 
covered, and there is considerable diversity of opinion 
in regard to them. The latest opinion on the subject 
is that of Rabbi Abraham Geiger, of Frankfort, one 
of the most learned of the Jewish scholars of the 
present day. He gave it at length in his work ‘‘On 
the Original Text and Ancient Versions of the Bible,” 
and has lately repeated it in his recently published 
“Lectures on Judaism.” According to this new theory, 
the name is taken from Zadok the high priest, the 
descendant of Eleazar the son of Aaron. . This Zadok 
was appointed by Solomon to the high priesthood, in 
tho room of the deposed Abiathar. [See ABLATHAR, 
ELEAZAR, ae, The ae priesthood continued in 
the lino of this Zadok [see HioH Priest], as is evident 
from various genealogical lists [1 Chron. vi. 4—15; 
Ezra iii. 2; Neh. xii. 10, 11], as well as from several 
historical and prophetical notices (2 Chron. xxxi. 10; 
Ezek. xl, 46; xi. 19; xliv. 15; xlviii. 11), in which 
“the house of Zadok,” ‘the sons of Zadok,” and 
*‘the seed of Zadok,” are specially connected with the 
honours and duties of the Sener Hence Geiger 
conjectures that the term ‘‘Zadokites,” first applied to 
ths sons of Zadok, as constituting a kind of priestly 
aristocracy, was given to all who, for any reason, 
reckoned themselves among the aristocracy. After the 
exile, when the functions of royalty could not be exer- 
cised, the interest of the people became centred in 
those of the hierarchy, and secular as well as spiritual 
poree was wielded by the hereditary chief of the priest- 

ood. He was not only the high priest, but sles the 
chieftain of the poople. The priests and most dis- 
tinguished families constituted his court and senate. 
These formed the aristocracy, and to them all was 
applied the name which at first had been used to 
denote only the proper descendants of Zadok. This 
theory of Geiger is without direct support from ancient 
authority; yet it derives some countenance from 
certain records and expressions in the Old Testament, 
as given above; and it seems to receive remarkable 
support from a p ein the New Testament, which 
speaks of ‘‘ the high priest and all they that were with 
him, whtch is the eect of the Sadducees”” (Acts vy. 17], 


compere with another passage (iv. 6], which mentions 
the high priest, ‘‘ and as many : were of the kindred of 
the high priest,” as being assembled to interrogate and 
admonish the apostles, to which admonition reference 
was made when the apostles were brought before the 
council the second time [v. 27, 28]. 

In the early accounts of the Sadducees, however, ss 
given by writers contemporary with them, there is no 
information regarding the origin and significance of 
the term by which they were known. Neither are we 
told at what time they came into existence as a sect. 
Josephus mentions them as existing along with the 
Pharisees and Essenes in the time of the government of 
Jonathan, the brother and successor of Judas Maccabeus 
Nes about 150 B.c.). On this first occasion on which 

e refers to them, he only says that they suppose all 
our actions are in our own power, so that we are our- 
selves the causes of what is good, and receive evil in 
consequence of our own folly [‘‘ Antiq.,” xiii. 5, 9]. 
Afterwards he states that the Sadducees acknowledge 
the authority of the written Law only, and reject all 
traditions; the wealthy belong to their party, but the 
Pharisees have the multitude on their side [xiii. 10, 6). 
Josephus then states that John Hyrcanus had a dispute 
with the Pharisees, in consequence of which he re- 
nounced their party, and went over to that of the Sad- 
ducees. This was about B.c. 108. Dean Prideaux is 
of opinion that at this time the Sadducees, as a reli« 
gious sect, went no farther than to deny the unwritten 
traditions which the Pharisees upheld; for Josephus 
mentions no other difference at this time between 
them, neither does he say that Hyrcanus went over to 
the Sadducees in any other particular than in abolish- 
ing all the traditionary constitutions of the Pharisees, 
and enjoining a penalty on all who might observe 
them. And it is indeed most probable that he became 
a Sadducee only to that extent. In another place, how- 
ever, and on a subsequent occasion, Josephus, after 
repeating that the Sadducees adhere to the written 
Law only, states that they hold the doctrine that the 
souls of men die with their bodies. He also states, in 
the same place, that though most of the Jews of rank 
and position were Sadducees, yet the sect was a small 
one in comparison with that of the Pharisees, which 
was numerous and popular; and that often when the 
Sadducees became magistrates, they were obliged to 
declare themselves Pharisees, or otherwise the le 
would not listen to them [‘‘ Antiq.,” xviii. 1, 4}. at 
yet another place Josephus refers to the different sects 
among the Jews, and states that the Sadducees do not 
believe in the immortal duration of the soul, and deny 
that there are re or punishments in Hades 
[‘‘ Wars,” ii. 8, 14). He adds that their conversation 
among themeelyes is barbarous and unkind, and so is 
their behaviour towards each other. In regard to this 
last particular, he is probably in error. The rank 
and position of the Sadducecs would rather suggest the 
very ceroere and certainly the haughty and excla- 
sive ducees would be inclined to be much more 
courteous and even kind in their treatment of each 
other than the self-righteous and bigoted Pharisees 
who thought so highly of themselves, and yet loved to 
breathe the incense of popular Sepia: It must be 
remembered that Josephus was a Phariseo, and a very 
bigoted one too. It is also evident that, though he 
speaks so often of the Sadducees, he gives very little 
real information about them, and does not describe 
them so fully as to enable us to understand all their 
peculiarities and their true position in the nation. He 
says nothing of their political yiews, and he throws no 
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of the namo by which they were known. ‘rhe histo- 
rical writers of the New Testament are equally silent 
on these points, though they mention the ducces 
occasionally, and agree with some of tho etatements of 
Josephus. It is generally believed that the Pharisees 
and ucees were hostile to each other, and this is 
so far true, but tho statement must be made with some 
qualification. On the first occasion on which they are 
mentioned in the New Testament, they are represented 
as coming together to John tho Baptist on the banks 
of the Jordan, and ho said to them (both), ‘‘O geno- 
ration of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ?” (Matt. iii. 7.) This question is quite 
compatible with John’s knowledge of the peculiar 
tenets of the Sadduceos; ‘the wrath to come,” in the 
view of both sects, was only troublous times in the 
present world, such as wore generally expected before 
the manifestation of the Messiah. The sceptical Sad- 
ducees, who denied a future state, could no more think 
of taking means to avoid Divine wrath in another 
world than the self-righteous Pharisees, who were 
far from looking upon themselves as even possible 
sufferers from such a cause; and it is to be observed 
that John in his expostulation takes no special notice 
of the peculiarities of either sect. On the noxt occasion 
on which thoy aro mentioned, they are again repre- 
sented as coming together to our Lord, tempting him, 
and asking a sign from heaven, and they aro therefore 
both included in the term “hypocrites” and “a wicked 
and adulterous generation ” (Matt. xvi. 1—4]. Their 
motive in going to Jesus was the samo as that which 
induced them to consult John the Baptist—they were 
anxious to know the immediate future of the nation. 
Immediately theroatter our Lord warned his disciples 
aguinst the ‘‘ lenven ”—that is, as he afterwards ex- 
plained it, the doctrino—of the Sadducees as well as 
that of the Pharisees [vs. 6—12}. According to St. 
Mark, “the leaven of Herod” is substituted for that 
of the Sadducees [Mark viii. 15]; but Herod was a 
Sadducee, and so were his chicf supporters; so that 
our Lord's adyice to his disciples is identical, which- 
ever expression be adopted. 
The Sadducees aro never mentioned in Jobn’s Gospel. 
Tho only occasion on which they are spoken of in the 
ls of Mark and Luke is that, referred to also by 
St. Matthew, on which they attempted to ridicule tho 
doctrine of the resurrection, by asking our Lord’s 
opinion as to whose wife a woman would be in the 
future world who had been married to sevoral in this 


world tt. xxii. 23—32; Mark xii. 18—27; Luke xx. 
27—38). Their Maia: proceeded on the assumption 
that the levirate law, as promulgated by Moses [Deut. 


xxv. 5, 6], impliod that the Jewish law, iver had no 
tesurrection of the dead in view. Our Lord’s answer 
explained the difficulty, affirmed the resurrection of tho 
dead, and asserted the existence of angels, which the 
Sadducees also denied [{Matt. xxii. 30; Mark xii. 25; 
Lake xx. 35, 36, compared with Acts xxiii. 8]. He also 
rere the Divine announcement, ‘‘I am the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” 
(Exod. iii, 6, 15, 16], and founded thereon by infer- 
ocean argument not only for immortality, but also 
for the yesurroction. The words quoted must havo 
been regarded by our Lord as implying that the patri- 
archs, a3 partios to the covenant, were still in a state 
of conscious relation to God; and as the seal of the 
covenant had been set on their bodics by circumcision, 
the future existence of the body was implied, as woll 
as the continued existence of the soul. It has been 
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a whatever on their origin, or on the significance | ‘ 
@ 
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deemed probable that the Sadducees, as they did not 
acknowledge the Divine authority of Christ, denied 
even the logical validity of the inferenoe;” but the 
Evangelists give no intimation of any reply. On the 
contrary, we are expressly told that the Sadducees were 
put to silence, and that the Pharisees heard it { Matt. 
xxii, 34], But whatever tho Sadducees, or even the 
Pharisees, may have thought of the argument, we must 
believe that the Son of God, as being the Divine 
person who first uttered the words which he now 
quoted, know that the immortality and resurrection 
of the patriarchs were present in idea to the Divine 
mind whon the words worv uttered. Thereforo Jesus 
appealed to these words that had been uttered to, and 
afterwards repeated by Moses, on whose laws the Sad- 
ducees were founding an argument against the resur- 
rection. He wished to refute the Sadducees from the 
writings of the lawgiver to whom thoy themselves 
appealed. Other passages in the Old Testament more 
cleurly imply the resurrection as we understand them ; 
but it is most probable that the Sadducees, like some 
critics in the prosent day, put a different interpretation 
on these passages. But there is no evidence whatover 
that tho Sadducees rejected, as a whole, the other books 
of the Old Testament. When it is said that they ac- 
knowledged the Law of Moses and that only, it is 
simply meant that thoy reccived only tho written Law, 
and totally rojected the pretended oral Law, and not 
that they rejected all the Old Testament, except that 
division of it which was called ‘‘ tho Law.” ith the 
exception of tho two occasions already mentioned, the 
Sadducees as a class do not seem to have come in con- 
tact with Jesus, or to have obstructed him in his work. 
Hence he did not denounce them in such terms as ho 
applied to the Phurisces; for he was accustomed to 
reprove present and active, but not absent and in- 
active, enemics. But it is not correct to say that they 
were friendly to him, or that they took no part in 
causing his death. There must have been many Sad- 
ducees among the ‘‘clders” in the Sanhedrim. Jesus 
was tried, condemned, and delivered up by ‘*the whole 
council” [comp. Matt. xvi. 21; Mark vii. 31; Luke 
ix. 22, with Matt. xxvi. 50; Mark xiv. 53; and with 
Matt. xxvi.3; xxvi. 1,2; Mark xv.1; Luko xxii. 66: 
also Acts iii. 17 with iv. 5—8, 15; xxiii. 6]. It was, 
however, especially after the resurrection of Christ 
that the apostles felt the power and enmity of the 
Sadducecs, The apostles preached Christ crucified, and 
risen again; they appealed to his resurrection as ono 
of the great reasons why he should be believed in; 
and they held it forth as a pledge of the genoral resur- 
rection [Acts ii. 24, 31, 32]. This was an especial 
grievance to the Sadducees [iv. 1, 2}, who brought the 
apostles before the Sunhcdrim, and endeavoured to put 
a stop to the preaching of the Gospel [iv. 1—7; v.17, 
24—28]}. On tho other hand, it was by tho advice of 
Gamaliel, who was oa Pharisee, that Veter and John 
were set free [y. 3/—39]; and when Paul was brought 
before the Sanhedrim he appealed to tho Pharisees, 
who declared him faultless, and who gave the samo 
advice in almost the identical words that had been 
used by Gamalicl [xxiii. 6—9]. Nevertheless, theso 
notices lead us to infer, cven if it were not abundantly 
evidont otherwise, that thero must also have been a con- 
siderable Sadducean element in the “ council which 
condemned Jesus and delivered him up to death. [See 
SANHEDRIM.] ; 
The Sadducees as a soct did not survive the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The Phariseos, however, succeed 
in handing down their own peculiar tenets to postonty, 
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aa the oral Law is professedly given in the Mishna, and, 
along with many other itions, receives additional 
development and illustration in the two Gemaras. The 
Karaites, a Jewish sect that came into prominence in 
the eighth century, are declared by tho traditionalists 
to havo sprung from the defunct sect of the Sadducees ; 
but this 1s a mere slunder, for the Karaites agree with 
the Sadducees only in rejecting the oral Law, and 
holding to tho exclusive authority of the Old Testa- 
mont; hence their name. The Sadducecs, while they 
existed as a sect, no doubt supported their own 
views by peculiar interpretations of Scripture, just as 
unbelieving interpreters of the present day, though 
not denying tho resurrection, explain away the import 
of those expressions in the Old Tostamont which em- 
brace an allusion to that doctrine. (Sce RESURRECTION 
OF THE DEaD.] 


mee just ; ono of the royal lino of David [Matt. 
i. 14]. 

SAFF’RON. Svlomon, setting forth the graces of 
the Church, said, ‘‘Thy plants are an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant fruits; campbire, with 
spikenard, spikenard und saffron” (Song of Sol. iv. 
13, 14). Saffron, both wild and cultivated, grows ex- 
tensively in tho East, and has always been much 
valued for its uses in medicine, domestic economy, 


Saffron (Crocus Satious). 


and the arts. A flourishing town in Asia Minor, 
Zafaran Boli, is indebted for its name to its successful 
cultivation of this plant. 


SAHADU'THA. [Sec JEGAR-SANADUTHA.] 


__ SALA, @ shoot; a descendant of A 
iii. 35, 36], and identical with the Salah of Gen. x. 24. 


Knobel refers to Syrian writ h 
salted Batete ieee ‘y ers who speak of a place 


SADOC—SALIM. 


possible that the one may have given rise to the nams 
of the other. 


SA’LAH, the same as Sata. He is also called 
Shelah (Gen. x. 24 (margin); 1 Chron. i. 24], after 
the Hebrew spelling of the name. 


SAL'AMIS, an ancient city in the south-eastern 
corner of the island of Cyprus, and since known as 
Constantia and Famagusta [Acts xiii. 5]. Hee Saul 
and Barnabas, with Juuu, preached the word of God 
in the synag.gues of the Jews. It must not be con- 
founded with the island of Salamis, where Themistocles 
gained his great victory over the Persians. 


SALA’THIEL, whom I asked of God: the same as 
Shealtiel ; according to Matt. i. 12, and 1 Chron. iii. 
17, the son of Jeconiah ; but according to Luke iii. 27, 
the son of Neri. The prophecy of Jeremiah respect- 
ing Joconiah adds another difficulty (Jer. xxii. 90). 
Assuming that this cave! was literally fulfilled— 
that Jechonias died hapitite y childlees—we may solre 
the difficulty by supposing that Ealathiel, being this 
heir, is spoken of in Chronicles and by St. Matthew 
as his son: while St. Luko gives the true and exact, 
the other writers give the legul and Jewieh, genealogy. 
Salathiel, then, was the son of Neri, the descendant of 
Nathan, heir to the throne of David on the death of 
Jeconiah, and putative ancestor of our Lord. (See 
GENEALOGY OF JEst's CHRIST, JECONIAH. J 


SAL'CAH or SAL’CHAH, wandering; a city of 
Bashan, in the kingdom of Og, and assigned to the 
tribe of Gad (Deut. ni. 10; Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 11). It 
was upon the border of Gad [1 Chron. v. 11], as it bad 
been upon that of Bashan. Zalchat, seven bours’ 
journey east of Bostra, is regarded as its modem 
representative. This place, the name of which appears 
in other forms, as Salchat, Sarchad, &c, consists of 
800 houses, and a castle of basaltic rock, according to 
the accounts of Buckingham, Burckhardt, and o' 


travellers. 
SAL’CHAH. (See Satcau.] 


SA’LEN, peace; a city mentioned in Gen. xiv. 18, 
where Melchizedek appears as its king. It is supposed 
to be another name for Jerusulem, as in Ps. Ixxvi. 2 
(compare Heb. vii. 1, 2]. Very much has been written 
on the aren of the Salem ot Melchizedek with Jeru- 
salem, but there is no prospect of anything. like 
apwoenens or certainty upon the subject. It is not 
absolutely proved that Salem was in the Jerusalem 
district, and some have doubted whether the word in 
Gen. xiv. is the name of a placo at all. Even the 
referenco of Ps. lxxvi. 2 to Jerusalem has been called 
in question. The last two syllables of Jerusalem are 
not in Hebrew the same as Salem: this last is written 
Shalém, and the other is Jeru-shalaim. Under the 
circumstances, and to avoid a dry discussion, we can 
only assert that it is the common opinion that Salem 
means Jerusalem in all the places where it occurs. 


SA’LIM, tees peaceful; a place near to which 
John baptised [John iii. 23). It was near Enon, and, 
no doubt, to the west of the Jordan. The position of 
Salim is invested with uncertainty. Those who follow 
Dr. Robinson's hint, look for it at Salim, still so called, 
some three miles east of Nablous; but it is very 
manifest that this identification is based upon a mete 


rphaxad [Luke | resemblance of name. Another idea thrown out by 


Dr. Robinson is that Salim may be repreeented by 
Sheikh Salim, about six miles south of Bethshean 


north of Mesopotamia; and it is|{‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” iii. 333]. This last opinion seems to 


SALLAI—SALT, VALLEY OF, 


be favoured by Jerome’s assertion that Salim was 
about eight Roman miles from Bethshean, and is 
adopted by Van de Velde [‘* Momoir,” 345]. Accord- 
ing to a third view, Salim was not above five miles 
fron Jerusalem, to tho north-east, in what is now 
Wady Selem. A fourth opinion places Salim in the 
wilderness of Judah, south of Jerusalem. These and 
all other attempts at determining the site of Sclim 
mast be regarded as undecisive: that which would 
fix it at Shalim, or Sha’alim [1 Sam. ix. 4] is most 
unlikely, because the Syriac version writes the name 
in John ili, 23 Sholim; neither can we think that 
Shilhim is intended, as Hengstenberg and Alford 
suppose. 

_ SAL'LAT, lifted up. 1. One of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, who returned from the Babylonish captivit 
and lived under Nehemiah at Je em ie xi. Bf 
oe age who left Babylon with Zerubbabol [Neh. 
x. 20]. 

SAL'LU. 1. Another name for Sallai [comp. Neh. 
xi. 7, 20]. 2. Also a Benjamite, who dwelt at Jeru- 
salem after the captivity [Neh. xi. 7]. 


_ SAL'MA, or SAL'’MON, called ‘‘ Salmah” in Ruth 
ly. 20 (margin), clothed; son of Nahshon and fore- 
father of David [Ruth iv. 20, 21; 1 Chron. ii. 11, 
51, 54; Matt. i. 4, 5), 


SAL'MON [Matt. i. 4, 5]. [Seo Sauata.] 


SALMON, or ZAL'MON, shady ; a hill near the city 
of Shechem, so covered with a thick wood, that it 
might be called the black or dark mountain [Luther], 
from which Abimelech and his men gathered wood to 
burn the citadel of Shechem (Judg. ix. 48]. The 
mention of its name in a difficult psalm [Ps. xviii. 14] 
[Horne] has given rise to a variety of conflicting inter- 
pretations. Some have siiiponer that the text (‘‘it 
was white as snow in Salmon”) is an allusion to the 
well-known appearance of snow on a high hill; but 
this explanation is inadmissible, since Salmon was not 
& snow mountain. Others, arguing from the former 
clause of the verse, have imagined that the Psalmist 
refers to the snow-like appearance of ground on which 
the bones of kings were scattered and bleached. 
But this explanation, contrary to the sense of the 
context following, would be associated with the idea 
of war, rather than of peace. Many have doubted 
whether the hill of Salmon was referred to at all. 
But perhaps the true explanation is that tho Psalmist, 
wishing to set forth the glory of the Almighty’s doings, 
uses a kind of latent antithesis, as if he had said, 
“When the Almighty scatters kings, so extraordinary 
is the effect, that a dark and Y oaat hill like Salmon 
becomes, as it were, white and dazzling like snow.” 


SALMO'NE, a promontory at the eastern extremity 
of Crete, under which St. Paul sailed on his voyage to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 7]. 


SALOME. 1. The mother of James and Jobn, 
and wife of Zebedee (Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40]. 
She asked that her sons might sit, one on the right 
hand and the other on the left of Christ's throne, 
in his kingdom [Matt. xx. 20, 21]; she looked upon 
the cross‘ afar off [Mark xv. 40], and was present at 
the sepulchre k xvi. 1). 2. The daughter of 
Herodias, who danced before Herod and pleased him, 
and procured the head of John the Baptist as a reward 


(Matt. xiv. 6]. 
SALT. It is known as a physiological fact that salt 
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is indispensable to health and vigour. Honce it wa. 

used from the oldest times as a conditnent to food [J ab 
vi. 6), and it was mixed with the fodder of cattle ee 
xxx. 24). As offerings were a present to God of 
what man found good and pleasant for food, so all 
meat-offerings were required to be seasoued with salt. 
Salt, therefore, became of great importance to Hebrew 
worshippers; it was sold in the Templo market, and a 
large quantity was sort in the Temple itself, in a 
chamber appropriated for the Ose. 

As salt entered into man’s hod, so, to eat salt with 
any one, was to partake of his fare, to share his 
hospitality, and thus, by implication, to enjoy his 
favour, or to be in his confidence. Salt has hence 
ever been, in the Kast, the symbol of hospitality. 
The ge in Ezra [iv. 14], ‘‘ Because wo have main- 
tenance from the king’s palace,” is, in the Chaldee, 
‘* Because we are salted with the salt of the palace.” 

The domestic sanctity which thus attached itself to 
salt was much enhanced in influence by its religious 
applications, so that it became symbolical of the most 
eacred and binding of obligations. Hence it was said of 
& covenant, ‘‘ It is a covenant of salt for ever’ [Numb. 
xviii. 19]; and in 2 Chron. xiii. 5 we are told that ‘‘the 
Lord God of Israel gave the kingdom over Israel to 
David for ever, even to him and to his sons by a cove- 
nant of salt.” 

It appears from Ezek. xvi. 4 that in ancient times 
the Israclites rubbed now-born children with salt. Tho 
practico obviously aroso from a regard to the cleansing, 
preserving, domestic, moral, and religious uses to 
which salt was applicd, and of which 1t became tho 
emblem. Ience, also, it was that the prophet Elisha 
is represented as healing the waters of the fountain of 
Jericho with salt [2 Kings ii. 21]. It is in the same 
sense that our Saviour told his disciples that they 
were ‘the salt of the carth” (Matt. v. 13], and that 
salt was constituted the symbol of wisdom: ‘Let 

our speech be alway with grace, seasoned with salt” 
(Col. iy. 6]. 

The peculiar property of salt, when in excess, render- 
ing fertile hatadibarran: was not, at the same time, lost 
upon a people dwelling in a land where such excesses 
are met with. Hence, when Abimelech took the ay. 
of Shechem, he is described as sowing the place wit. 
salt, that it might always remain barren and unfruitful 
{Judg. ix. 45]. Zephaniah also threatened that Moab 
**shall be as Sodom, and the children of Ammon as 
Gomorrah, evon the breeding of nettlos, and salt-pits, 
and a perpetual desolation ” (Zeph. ii. 9). 

In a primitive and simple state of society, things such 
as water and galt acquire an importance which is utterly 
lost in the more complox and artificial conditions of an 
advanced civilisation. This was somuch the case with 
salt that numerous works have been written solely upon 
its ancient uses. 


Satr, Tz City oF, called in Hebrew ’Jr-hammé- 
lach; @ place mentioned among the cities of Judah in 
the wad inees 2 Osh xy. 62]. It was probably in tho 
Salt valley at the southern end of the Dead Sea, but 
nothing certain can be affirmed respecting its exact 
position [Van de Velde, ‘‘ Memoir,” 345]. 


Saxr, THE VALLEY OF, called in Hebrew Gai-melach, 
and Gai-hammelach; a valley whoro David conquered 
the Syrians, and Amaziah slew 10,000 Edomites [2 Sam. 
viii, 13; 2 Kings xiv. 7]. We have no indication of its 
locality, although Keil says, ‘‘The Salt Vale is tho 
Ghor adjacent to the great salt hill, two hours and a 
half in length, tho Khasm Usdum at the south of tho 
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A. 


SAMARIA AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 


Dead Sea, whicu separated tho territories of Juduh and 
Edom ” [‘‘ Comment. on Kings”’}]. Dr. Robin3gon ad- 
vanced the same opinion, and it is as likely a one as 
any {‘‘Bibl. Res.,” ii. 209]. Some have thought that | 
the Valley of Salt where David gained his victory was | 
the salt marsh called os-Subkh, about cightoen miles ' 
south-east of Aleppo [Van de Velde, ‘‘ Memoir,” 346]. 


SA’LU, elevated; father of Zimri, a prince of the 
Simeonites, slain by Phinehas [Numb. xxv. 14]. 


SALUTA'TION. Many expres:ions of groeting and 
farewell are given in the Scriptures, and not a few of 
them correspond verbally with those in modern use in 
Palestine and adjacent countries. Some of these salu- 
tations are very beautiful, but Dr. Thomson says, in 
reforence to our J.ord’s precept, ‘‘Saluto no man by 
the way,” ‘‘No doubt the customary salutations were 
formal and tedious, as they are now, particularly among | 
Druses and other non-Christian sects, and consum 
much valuable time.” This writer also mentions the 
amount of insincerity, flattery, and falsehood, in tho 
terms of salutation prescribod by etiquette (‘ Land and 
Book,” pt. ii., chap. xxiv.]. Tho salutations of the 
modern Samaritans are exceedingly numerous; and an 
amusing account of them, too long for insertion here, is 
given by Mr. Mills“ Nablus and Modern Samaritans,” 
chap. vi.). The customary salutations of Egypt are 
described by Mr. Lane [‘ Modern Egyptians,” chap. 
vii.]. Among the Persians the rules Lacie by 
etiquette are very many, very precise, and very strictly 
observed [Kitto’s ‘‘ People of Persia,” chap, ii.J. The 
forms of salutation employed by our Tord, such as 
** Peace,” ‘‘ Peace be with you,” are everywhere pre- 


valent in the East to the present day, so that, whatever 
their spiritual import, they were in form the same as 
wero in general use. 


SAMA'RIA, \\7n#' (Shoméron), walch-height, or watch- 
mountain ; the name of a city, and of the mountsin 
upon which it stood, within the tribe of Ephraim. 
The character of the mountain agrces so remarkably 
with the etymology of the name, that no doubt would 
have been entertained regarding its derivation, but 
that we are expressly told that it was the name of the 
original possessor of the mountain. The hill was 
purohabed From the owner, Shemer, for two talents of 
silver, by Omri, king of Israel, who ‘ built a city on 
the hill, and called the name of the city which he built, 


| after the namo of Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria” 


(1 Kings xvi. 24]. Up to this date (B.c. 925) the 
metropolis of the beded of Israel was Shechem, 
with Tirzah os a summer residence of the court; but 
Omri, in selecting Samaria for the site of his capital, 
showed no little city as well as good taste. Its 
situation is remarkable for its combination of strength, 
fertility, and beauty, as woll as for occupying a central 
point of the country. Theso advantages Shechem 
shared with Samaria to some extent; and in these 
respects it is greatly superior to Jerusa!om. 

The Hill of Samaria is situated in the middle of s 
broad, deep valley, a continuation of the valley of 
Nablus (Shechem), but here widening and assuming 
a basin-like form, and is surrounded with high hills, 
forming a complete wall around it. The Hill of 
Samaria itself stands in the centre, and rises by re- 
gular and successive terraces to an elevation of ax 


SAMARTA—SAMARITANS, 


hundred feet or more above the valley. In shape it is | 
oval, and stands quite isolated, except on the castern | 
side, where its lower end unites it to the adjoining | 
muuntain, The view from its summit is delightful, ' 
and must have been remarkably so in the days of its | 
prosperity. In the valleys around there is an abun- 
dance of water, but there is no fountain on the hill 
itself. This is its only disadvantage as a site for a city 
—a disadvan in which Jerusalem shares; and as 
the capital of Judah, so the capital of Israel had to 
be provided with tanks fur rain water to supply the 
wants of its inhabitants, especially in time of siege. 
This they evidently did in abundance. The site thus 
chosen by Omri for his royal city was a place of very 
great strength, an impression which is abundantly | 
confirmed by its » »sequent history. From this time | 
onward it continued to be the capital of the ton‘ 
tribes for two centurios, waen it fell, after a siege of 
three years by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (2 Kinga 
Xvili. 9—12], and the kingdom of Israel cease | to exist 
(n.c, 720). During this period Samaria was the abode 
vf much wickednoss—idolatry, luxury, drunkenness, 
and kindred vices. It was also the scene of the 
ministry of prophots, especially Elijah and Elisha. 

After the exile of tho ten tribes, but little is known 
of Samaria till tho time of John Hyrcanus, who took 
it after o year’s siege, and endeavoured to destroy it 
entirely (p.c. 109). From this disaster it soon revived, 
and by Gabinius it was rebuilt and beautified [Joseph., 
** Antiq.,” xiv. 5, 3). It was subsequently given by | 
Augustus to Herod the Great, who built it with great 
magnificence, and called it by the name Sebaste (the : 
Greek translation of tho Latin Augustus), in honour of | 
his patron [Joseph., ‘* Antiq.,” xv. 7, 7]. Eventually | 
Herod established here a colony of 6,000 persons, , 
composed partly of soldiers, and partly of the sur- | 
rounding oe and made it a strong fortress 
(‘* Wars,” 1. 21, 2). 

This splendid and strong ci 
New Testament period, pons it does not seem to be 
directly mentioned in the New Testament. We read 
in Acts (viii. 5) that ‘* Philip went down to the any of 
Samaria, and preached Christ unto them "—more lite- 
rally, ‘‘ to a city of the Samaritans ;” but whethor it 
‘was Samaria itself, or a city of that district, we have no 
means to determine. Still we are inclined to believe 
that the city Samaria is meant in the narrative, and 
that the other towns of Samaria where the Gospel was | 
preached at the time are included in the phrase , 
** many villages of the Samaritans” (ver. 25]. And 
here ends all mention of the Samaria of the Bible. — 

Tho hamlet which now represents the ancient 
city is by the natives called Sebustieh, the Arabic 
form of Sebaste. ‘Tho houses are constructed prin- 
cipally of ancient materials, and are much superior in 
every respect to the Arab country huts generally. , 
Tho ruins of the ancient town have rolled down the 
steep sides of the hill in all directions, but enough 
remain to show its former glory. They consist prin- 
cipally of colonnades. . 

The most remarkablo of these is ono on the south 
side, running down a broad terrace. It contains 
cighty-two columns, and covers more than one-third 
of a mile. bh column measures sixteen feet high, 
two feet in diameter at the base, and about one foot 


was the Samaria of the 


dation. The buildin 
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dates, evidently, from tho time of Herod. The only 
building that now remains is the ruined church, dedi- 
cated to John the Baptist. It measures 153 feet in 
length, besides a porch of 10 feet in height, and 75 
feet in width. According to tradition, it covers the 
tomb of the Baptist, as well as the place of his mar- 
tyrdom. But for this tradition there ie no real foun- 
is attributed to the Empress 
Helena; but tho architecture is evidently of a moro 
modern date, and belongs, probably, to the period of 
the crusades. 


SAMARTTANS (ow, Shdmérdnim ; Zapapeira), the 
inhabitants of Samaria. Tho original inhabitants, 
after the conquest under Joshua, wero of the tribo of 
Ephraim, and, when directly spoken of, a:0 always 
designated as such. The term “Samaritans,” therefore, 


never occurs in the earlier Scriptures, and only once 
during the Old Testament times. When the kingdom 


| of Israel had been destroyed, and the ten tribes which 
, composed it were carricd captive to Assyria, the king 
‘of Assyria, we are informed, ‘ brought men from 


Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in 


| the cities of Samaria instead of tho childreu of Israel : 
1 and thoy possessed 


Samaria, and dwelt in tho cities 
thereof" (2 Kings xvii. 24]. It is to these ncw and 
mixed inhabitants only that tho name ‘‘ Samaritans” is 
applied in the Old Testament [ver. 29]. The term, 
therofore, has a somewhat extended signification, em- 
bracing not only the inhabitants of the city Samaria, 
but also those of tho district. This mixcd pcople, 
adopting the Jewish religion (vs. 27, 28], and amal- 
gamating with the remnant of the ten tribes, grow 
up, eventually, into a strong nation, and occupied 
Samaria and its district through the remainder of 
the Old Testament period, down to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, That conqueror took Samaria, killed 
a large portion of its inhabitants, allowing the re- 
mainder to withdraw to Shechem; and then plantod 
in their stead a colony of Syro-Macedonians, giving to 
the Jews the immediate vicinity. These Sy10-Mace- 
donians occupied the city till the time of John Hyr- 
canus, who took it, as above mentioned, and expelled 
the colony. Pompey restored it to its original posses- 
sors, and it remained in their hands to the Chris- 
tian era. The term ‘‘Samaritans,” however, in the 
New Testament, has the same latitude of significa- 
tion as we observed it to bear in the Old, comprising 
the inhabitants of the whole district of Samaria. But 
it has a deeper sense: it implies that these people were 
distinct from the Jews, differing somewhat im religion 
as woll as in nationality. These differences had given 
birth to the strongest antipathies, which had in- 
fluenced the two nations for ages, so that in the time 
of the New Testament Pa were separated by a red 
line of demarcation. The Jews, on the one hand, ‘‘ ha 

no dealings with the Samaritans” vos iv. 9], and tho 
vilest name they could give the Saviour was to call 
him a Samaritan (John viii. 48]: the Samaritans, 
on the other hand, showed no less hatred of the Jews 
[Luke ix. 52, 53]. Yet it is worthy of notice, that 
our Saviour seems to take a more favourable view of 
the Samaritan than of the Jewish character of his 
times [see Luke x. 30—37; xvii. 11—19]. It is 


ight i ‘ itals have disappeared, | plonsing to reflect that many of tho Samaritans, as 
inte fragt Geant ana Sah eth and wall as Jews, reccived tho Gospel at its outset—first 


retain their polish. Many more are scattered about on 


lower terraces. When this colonnade stood in all its | 
beauty, the sight must hayo been magnificent, It | 


of all from tho great founder of Christianity himself 
John iv. 5—42], and afterwards from his apostlos 
tacts viii. 25; ix. 31; xv. 3]. 
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It is a most interesting fact that : small number | (773, hat-torah). This division into five books seems 


eome 150 souls) of thie people still exist at Nablus| ¢, have originated with the Alexandrian critics, whe 
Shechem), and cling as tenaciously as ever to the Law| ,. plied, for the first time, the term ** Pentateuch” te 
of Moses, and the religion and ceremonies founded ae aacrad’, document Andsthistdiviion Austen 
upon it—a living monument of the historical truth | sowed by the Samaritans as well as the Jews, in 
of the Bible. or a full account of their religion, | 4),4;, private book-vopies, for the sake of convenience 
ceremonies, &c., we must refer our readers to Mills’ | oF reference, but never in their scrolls, public or 
“Nablus and the Modern Samaritans. private. Here it is but one continuous writing, one 
SAMARITAN PEN’TATEUCH. Several of the | document, and to the Samartan mind it is but one 
first Christian authors had mentioned that a Samaritan | Law. 
copy of the Pentateuch existed apart from that of the; The Samantans themselves aseert that not only bas 
Jews; but after the commencement of the fifth cen-| their Pentateuch proceeded from the original of Moses, 
tury it was lost sight of, and when it had lain thus] but aleo that they have now in their possession s 
concealed for upwards of a thousand years, its very | copy written by Abishua, the great- nm of Aaron. 
existence began to be doubted. In the year 1616,/ This they keep most sacredly, and never exhibit it, 
Pietro della Valle procured a copy during his travels | even to their own people, but once a year, on the Day 
in the Eust, and through M. de Sancy, who was then} of Atonement. It is a foll of parchment, written in 
the French Ambassador at Constantinople, this copy columns thirteen inches deep, and seven and a-half 
was sent, in 1633, to the library of the Oratoire at| inches wide. The writing isina fair hand. The letters 
Paris. It was first examined by Morin, and subse- being rather small, each column contains from seventy 
quently printed in the Paris Polyglott Bible. Soon| to seventy-two lines, and the whole roll contains a hun- 
after this Archbishop Ussher pieces six fragmentary! dred and ten columns. The name of the scribe is 
copies from the East ; and Bishop Walton, in 1657,| written in a kind of acrostic, and forms part of the 
printed this text in his famous Polyglott Bible. Several] text, running through three columns, and is found in 
more copies were obtained, and Dr. Kennicott had no| the book of Deuteronomy. Whether it be the real 
fewer than sixteen to consult for the edition of his| work of the great-grandson of Aaron, is not for us to 
Hebrew Bible in 1776-80. These, however, wero] determine here: the roll, at all events, has Sool aa 
mostly fragments, there being still only two or three| ance of very high antiquity, and is wonderfully well 
rs ete copies in Europe. ; preserved, considering its venerable age. Some places 
ith regard to the origin of this Pentateuch, learned | are patched with re-written parchment, and other 
men have entertained very different opinions—some of} places are unreadable. About two-thirds of the 
them very wild and unfounded, and others quite un-| original is still legible. 
tenable—which it is unnoceasary for us to detail here, We may observe here that the only sacred book of 
There is but one rational aud consistent account of | the Samaritans admitted by them to be of divine origin 
its origin, Aftor the dispersion of the ten tribes, and | isthe Pentateuch. Rejecting all the other books of the 
the planting of the strangers in Samaria by the king} Old Testament as weil as the New, they, in common 
of Assyria, as related in 2 Kings xvii., the king com-) with the Jews, bold it to be lawful to read the Law 
manded that one of the priests belonging to the ar in public only froma roll. In private they, like the 
tives should be carried back to his native country, to| Jews, read it from book-copies; but in the sy e 
teach those mixed people ‘‘the manner of the God of| only from a roll. And now we shall point out in what 
the land.” .And we are farther told that this was done, | it differs from the Jewish roll, bearing in mind that 
and that the priest ‘‘came and dwelt in Bethel, and| the language of both is the same, namely, the Hebrew. 


taught them how they should fear the Lord ” [ver. 28]. A t iarity i in which it 
Now there is not the least reason to doubt eit ros ai rine le a og ae hp 


is written. And here we may observe that the Jews 
of the Law had been kept and multiplied in Israel never read in public Pit: a Aer capy—the roll of 
as well as in Judah; uor is it probable that the! the synagogue must always be a written one. This is 
people, whon carried captive into Assyria, would have! held to be a most sacred and important rule, and has 
taken with them all the copies, so that not one re-| been observed by them in all ages and countries, and 
mained among the remnant loft behind; and had this} jn this both Jews and Samaritans agree. But the 
been the case, the priest himself, as a matter of course, | characters in which the sacred text is written differ: 
would have a copy us the basis of his instructions. | the Jewish text is written in what is commonly known 
This copy, as it existed among the ten tribes, becamo| ag the Hebrew letters, but the Samaritan in letters 
the religious text-book of the new nation, and has| peculiar to themselves. The Hebrew letters are well 
ever since remained amongat them—separato as they; known to be comparatively modern; but there is 
were, on the one hand, from the Jews, and on the other every reason to believe that the Samaritan letters are 
hand from the Gentiles. Such in substance was the| the ancient characters in use before the Babylonian 
theory first and ably advanced by Morin, and subse- captivity, and in all probability the very characters in 
qeeney adopted by Houbigant, Cappellus, Michaelis, | which Moses wrote the original document. The ex- 
Kennicott, Stuart, and others ; and such, we conceive, ample in the next page sei “s give a clear idea of this 
is the only theory consistent with sound criticism. The difference [Gen. i. 1-5]. 
inevitable conclusion, thereforo, is that the Samaritan] 9 Another characteristic in the writing is the de- 
copy, a3 well as the Jewish, camo from the autograph | tached state of the words, Every word 1s se 
of Moses; and that the two are only different recen- | by a point—a rule which is never neglected in any of 
sions of the eame original copy. Such, briefly, is the | their copies, whether for public or private use. bat 
Saeeageyaie acoount of this Pentateuch; but the | on the other hand, no word, whether short or long. is 
mari sears bi give @ vary different version of | eyer divided. When it happene that the space at the 
it, aie ; presently see. end of a line is too small to admit of the whole word 
be uy Defore we proceed it is necessary that we should | being inserted, a part of the word is never written, 
ear 7 mind that the Samaritans never call this por- | and the other part carried over to the following line; 
tion of Scripture ‘* Pentateuch,” but only ‘the Law” | but the last letter of the previous word is carried for- 
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FAO-SIMILE FROM SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, 


ward to the end of the line. In this manner no blank 

is loft at the end of any line, that the idoa of com- 

flstences may be retained. The close of a paragraph, 
owercr, is an exception, as in the above example. 

3. The last, and by far the most iraportant difference, 
is in the readings of the two texts. These may be 
arranged into three classes—letters, words, and son- 
tences. ‘Tho first we may here dismiss without further 
notice, The second and third classes are vory nume- 
rous, and sotno of them are most interesting and im- 
portant, imparting to the sacred text a consistency 
and beauty not otherwise discoverable. Let us point 


HEBREW. 


Deut. xi. 6.—How the earth 
opened her mouth, and 
swallowed them up. 


Deut. xxxi. 21.— Into tho land 
which I sware, 


Exod. xii. 40.—Now tho so- 
journing of tho children of 
srael, who dwelt in Egypt, 
was fourhundred and thirty 
years, 
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SAMARITAN, 


How the earth opened her 
mouth, and swallowed them 
up, and every man who had 
joined Korah, 

Into the land which I sware 
to their fathers / would give 
to them, 

Now the time of the sojourn- 
ing of the children of Israel, 
and of their fathers, which 
they had dwelt in the land 
of Canaan and in Egyp 
was four hundred an 


out a few examples :— 
HEBREW, 


Gen. 2. — And 
seventh day. 

Exod, i, 22.—Every son that is 
born ye sball cast, 
od. ii. 6.—And she had 
compassion oa him. 

Bod. xxxii. 32 —Yet now, if 
thon wilt forgive their sin ; 
and if not 

Exod. xxxiii 7 —And Moses 
took tho tabernacle. 

Lev. iv. 18.— And he shall put 
some of the blood upon tho 
horns of the alter. 

Lev. xxvi. 31.—And bring 
your sanctuaries. 
vy. xxv. 39.—Sball pine 
away in their iniquity. 

Deut. xxvii. 4.—Jn Mount 


Ebal. 
Gen. iv. 8.—And Cain said to 
Abel his brother. 


Gen. viii 13.—In thesix hun- 


dredth and first ta 
Exod. iii. 22.— But every 
woman shall ask of her 


Reighbour. 


Namb. xiv, 40.—And go up 
unto the place which the 
Lord hath promised: for 
we have sinned. 


ii. on the 


SAMARITAN. 
And on the sixth day. 


Every son that is born to the 
Hebrews yo shall cast. 

And the daughter of Pharaoh 
had compassion on him. 
Yet now, if thon wilt fare 
their sin, forgive; and if 

t. 


not. 
And Moses took his own tent. 


And he shall put some of tho 
blood upon the altar of in- 
cense. 

And bring your sanctuary. 


Shall pine away in their own 
iniquity. , 
Tu Mount Gerizim. 


And Cain said to Abel his 
rat ale Let us go into the 
field. 


In the six hundredth and first 
year of the life of Noah. 
But every man shall ask of 
his neighbour, and ‘every 
woman of her neighbour, 
tbat dwelleth by her. 

And go up unto the place 
which the Lord hath pro- 
mised ; for wo have sinned. 


But the Lord said to Moses, | } 


Go not up, nor fight with 
them, for [ am not among 
you, lest ye be smitton by 
your enemies, 


thirty years. 


These wo have put down, from different parts of the 
Law, as specimens of a very long list that might be 
given. 

The question now arises, what is the documentary 
value of this Pentateuch, in the criticism of the Bible ? 
and on this point we hardly need say that it has been 
Med differently estimated by different critics; but 
with the work before us, and all the historical facts 
connected therowith, we need not be led astray by any. 
vague speculations. A family of manuscripts that 
can be traced back so many centuries betore tho 
Christian cra, and manuscripts that have been written 
with no common care or accuracy, speak for them- 
selves with regard to their critical value. Let us 
specify a few points. 

1. There is a remarkablo completencss in the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch. This remark applies not only to 
the retention of the ahevi letters (+178), which are so 
frequently dropped in the present Jewish text, and 
which render the Samaritan words more full and cor- 
rect, but also to a great many passages, some of con- 
siderable length, the principal of which are contained 
in the history of the plagues of Egypt. The utter- 
ances of Jehovah against Pharaoh are uniformly 
recorded twice in the Samantan text—when delivered 
by the Almighty to Moses, and when ted by 
Moses to Pharaoh. But in the Jewish text they are 
only given once, generally at the time when delivered 
od. Now one of two things is obvious: either 
the Samaritans have wilfully inserted them into their 
text, or else the Jewish scribes have omitted them 
as unnecessary. But, without entering here into a 
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long diecussion upon this point, we may simply state 
our own conviction, that the latter appears to be the 
more probablo supposition. A careful reading will dis- 
covor that in the present Jewish text the transitions 
from one subject to another aro abrupt, leaving chasms, 
us it were, in the narrative; but in the Samaritan, 
tho whole account is full and connocted. 

2. The most anciont and faithful translations of the 
Pentateuch agree more with the Samaritan than the 
Jewish text. This is clearly seen in the Syriac ver- 
sion, but ospecially in the Septuagint. In some two 
thousand instances, whoro the Samaritan and Jewish 
texts differ, th» Soptuagint agrees with the formor. 
This fact proves, boyond dispute, that those ancient 
authors translated from copies that differed, in those 
instances, from the present Jewish text, but agreed 
with tho Samaritan. When, thorefore, it is borne in 
mind that tho Septusnins translation (and probably 
the Syriac Pentateuch) was made ages before the 
Christian cra, this fact alone speaks with no mistaken 
voice rogarding tho critical value of the Samaritan 
text. 

3. Lastly, wo may notice that the New Tostament, 
when beuring upon tho question, agrees with the Sa- 
maritan text where tho latter diffors from the Jewish. 
Wo givo ono instanco—one of no little importance in 
Biblical literature. In Exod. xii. 40 wo read, accord- 
ing to tho Jewish text, ‘‘ Now the sojourning of the 
childron of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun- 
dred and thirty yoars.” But according to the Samari- 
tan, ‘‘ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, 
and of their fathers, which they had dwelt in the 
land of Canaan and in Egypt, was four hundred and 
thirty eres Hore, according to tho prosent Jewish 
toxt, the Israelites woro in Egypt 430 yoars; but ac- 
cording to the Samaritau, this period embraced their 
sojourning in Canaan as well as their stay in Egypt. 

ith the important chronological question involved in 
the two readings wo have nothing to do here: our 
object is not to vindicate the ono nor the other, but 
ineroly to notice how the Samaritan copy is sup- 
ported not only by the Septuagint and Josephus, but 
also by a still higher authority—the New Testament. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians [iii. 17], shows 
that the Law given on Mount Sinai was 430 years after 
the promise was originally made to Abraham, and 
coneequently includes the sojourn of the patriarchs in 
Canaan as woll as of their posterity in Egypt. It may 
be said that tho apostle followed the Septuagint ver- 
sion. True; but it cannot be said that he was ignorant 
of the Jewish text; and if it then differed in this pas- 
sage from tho Samaritan (as undoubtedly it did), the 
fact of his statement being agreeable to the latter is 
sufficient proof of its authenticity. 

Besides this Pentateuch, which, as already stated, 
is in the Hobrew language, thero are tho Samaritan 
translations—one into the Samaritan language, which 
is now a doad languago; another into Greek, of which 
only a fow fragments now exist; and another into 
Arabic. For further information on the above sub- 
ects, we must refer our readers to Mills’ ‘‘ Modern 
Samaritans ;"" Kennicott'’s ‘‘State of the Hebrew 
Text,” Diss. ii. ; 
Polyglott Bible. 

SA’MECH, p, the fifteenth letter of tho Hebrew 


alphabet, and as a numeral equal to 60. It is pro- 
nounced like our s [Ps. exix. 113]. [Sco ALPuABET,] 


SAN'GAR-NE'BO, the gratisier of Nebo (Jer. xxxix. 
3}. It soems to be the title of a high ecclesiastical 


and Walton’s Prolegomena to his| W: 


SAMECH—SAMSON. 


functionary, and was borne by Nergal-sharezer, one 
of the princes of Babylon. 


SAM’LAH, garment; a king of Masrekah, a city of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 36; 1 Chron. i. 47]. 


SA’/MOS, an island in the Agean Sea, lying off the 
coast of Lydia, in Asia Minor. It ig about ninety 
miles in circumference. Its chief city was also called 
Samos. The name 1s common in Greek history. 
Here Pythagoras was born, and Juno had a grand 
temple. The celebrated pottery known as Samian 
ware was originally made at Samos [Acts xx. 13}. 
St. Paul passed Samos on his yoyage from Assos to 
Miletus. 


SAMOTHRACIA, an island in the Agean Sea, 
about thirty-two miles from the coast of Thrace. The 
name denotes that it is the Thracian Samos, to dis- 
tinguish it from the other. The island was passed by 
St. Paul on his voyage from Troas to Neapolis [Acts 
xvi. 11). 


SAM’SON. Authors aro by no means agreed as to 
the derivation of this name, and it is variously in- 
terpreted as strong, awe, and sunny. Samson was a 
Danite, and one of tho judges or deliverers of Jerael 
[see JupGEs], of none of whom, as Bishop Hall re- 
marks, aro reported so many weaknesses, or so man 
miracles, as of Samson. The narrative of his life 
and exploits, so far as it is supplied by Scripture, 
occupies Judg. xiii.—xvi. Josephus also gives an 
account of them, which coincides, for the most part, 
with the sacred history, but is embellished, ufter 
the fashion of that author, with several traditionary 
additions treet Ha. v. 8j. The circumstances of 
Samson’s birth, not less than the wonderful strength 
with which he was gifted, mark him out distinctly as 
& man raised up, by tho special interposition of God, 
for the assistance of his tribe and people, who, from 
thoir position on the border land of the two countries, 
wore naturally exposed to frequent incursions of the 
Philistines, and, at the time of Samson, seem to hare 
been subject to isis power: (See Dan.] His birth- 
place was Zorah. His father, Manoah, whom Jose- 
phus describes as the principal person of his country, 
and a man of singular virtue, is only known in Sooper 
ture from his connection with his illustrious son. The 
birth of the latter, like that of John the Baptist and 
Jesus Christ, was announced to his mother hefore- 
hand by an angol of the Lord, who enjoined her to 
abstain forthwith from all intoxicating drinks aud 
unclean fuod, and further indicated the lofty destiny 
of the child, and the Divine will that, according to the 
strictest form of the J.aw, he should be ‘‘a Nazarite 
unto God” from his birth (Judg. xiii. 3—5]. (Sce 
NAZARITE.] At the earnest supplication of Manoeh, 
who was absent on the occasion of this announcement, 
tho angel repeated his visit, and to Manoah himeelf 
confirmed the report of his wife, giving further evidence 
of his Divine mission by ascending to heaven in the 
flame of the sacrifice which Manoah offered unto the 
Lord [vs. 8 20]. 

Of the carly life of the hero no details are supplied. 

e only know that the speciul blessing of God rested 
upon him, and that even then he gave some evidence 
of his miraculous endowment, by extraordinary feats 
of strength in the Danite camp; for it is only in this 
way that we can interpret the statement in Judg. xiii. 
25. In truth, the entire Scripture history of Samson 
consists of a series of separate incidents, as if intended 
rather to exemplify the character of the man, and the 


SAMSON. 


kind of life, than the life itself, or oven the history of 
his public career during the twenty years that he 
judged the land. This latter period was probably 
immediately antecedent to, if not a contemporary 
with, the time of Eli and Samuel. i, the latter im- 
pression be accurate, then, as Eli is also said to have 
judged Israel, this phrase must be taken with a 
limited signification; as the leadership or official 
functions of the judges would be confined chiefly to 
the locality or the tribe with which the individual 
judge was immediately identifiod by birth and resi- 
lence. 

From his Jha 


Samson was brought up in strict 
fulfilment of the Divine Pee ep tee abstinence 
and the flowing tresses of his hair testifying to his 
profession as a Nazarite especially consecrated to God. 
The narrative of his manhood opens, in Scripture, 
with an account of his contemplated marriage with ao 
Philistine woman of Timnath f udg. xiv. 1]. His pro- 
posal that his parents should negotiate a marmage 
was naturally met with an instant remonstrance. Un- 
conscious that the hand of God was in it [ver. 4], 
they wero at once surprised and indignant that their 
son—around whom, no doubt, many fond anticipations 
had clustered from the hour of his birth—should seek 
to unite himself so closely with a family of their 
natural foes, the Philistines; nor could they under- 
stand how, in that case, he could be the deliverer of 
his le. The rethonstrance was in vain, and ac- 
cordingly Samson and his parents started for Timnath. 
On the way he, unaided, slew a lion that crossed his 
path, but appears to have thought e0 little of the feat 
as not even to have mentioned it to his parents. On 
a subsequent journey for the purpose of completing 
the marriage, he found the carcase of the lion occu- 
pied by a swarm of bees, whose honey supplied him 
not only with food, but also with the riddle which 
he subsequently Hg lgeree during the marriage 
ontertainment, and which led to important results. 
Being unable to discover the solution by their own 
lugenuity, the men of the place resorted to strata- 
gem, and, by threatening his wife with the de- 
struction of herself and family, induced her to wring 
from Samson the answer. He gave it her, but was so 
annoyed at the deceit practised upon him that, after 
slaying thirty Philistines to enable him to Po, his 
wager, he returned home, leaving his wife behind, 
who thereupon was given to his companion [xiv. 19, 
20). On subsequently discovering this, he exocuted a 
double revenge. Setting fire to their corn-fields and 
orchards, he aroused the anger of the people, and they, 
ia turn, retaliated by the extermination of the family 
which had been indirectly the cause of the disaster. 
As if the tidings of the calamity which had befallen 
his wife éatioeliod his indignation against her family 
and herself, and recalled own affection for her, 
Samson avenged her death by 2 terrible slaughter of 
the people, and then took up his abode on tho rock 
Etam (xv. 7,8]. Hero the Philistines hoped to secure 
him; for, to remove the apprehensions of bis own 
countrymen, ho allowed himself to be bound and 
handed over to their powor. But, at the moment when 
thay imagined their foe to be safe in their hands, 
Samson burst the cords, and, seizing the jawbone of 
an ass that lay near, dealt out death and destruction 
among them, slaying a thousand men. Faint and 
athirst with the exertion, he implored God’s interpo- 
sition, and immediately obtained a miraculous supply 
of water [xv. 9—19]. From this time Scripture uw 
siient regarding him for twenty years, and we may 
132—Vou. II. 
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infer that the displays of strength previously described 
had so entirely established his superiority both among 
the Philistines and his own people, that the latter sub- 
mitted to his authority, and the former left the Danites 
unmolested. . Tt was perhaps towards the close of this 
period that he disappointed the designs of his old 
enemies by carrying away the gates of Gaza during 
the night [xvi. 2, af His career was, however, now 
brouglit to a melancholy termination. Yielding to the 
seductions of the woman Delilah, whom the lords of 
the Philistines bribed to betray him, he at length con- 
fided to her that the secret of his great strength lay 
in his hair—the thick, flowing tresses which were tho 
sign and pledge of his consecration as a Nazarite to 
God. The loss of his hair was symbolic of the violation 
of his covenant with God, and from that time the 
mighty man was an exile from his own people; his 
enomics first of all deprived him of sight, and then 
sent him to grind corn in the prison at Gass [ve. 4— 
21). How long he remained here does not appear. 
Sufficient time elapsed, however, for the growth of his 
hair, and with that returned the extraordinary endow- 
ment for which he had been distinguished. Uncon- 
scious of danger, the Philistine lords sent for Samson 
on the occasion of @ great feast in honour of the na- 
tional god Dagon, and made him, in his blindness and 
misery, the object of their bitterest scorn. Sensible of 
the renewal of his strength, and determined to take a 
last and signal revenge, he gets himself placed between 
the pillars of the building, and then, with an carnest 
supplication for Divine help, and at one stupendous 
effort, he brings down the entire structure, burying 
himeelf and the vast crowd of spectators in its ruins 
Hate 22—30]. His name finally disappears from the 

istory with the announcement that his kinsmen 
brought up his corpse from Gaza, and gave it a last 
home in the burial-place of his father [ver. 31]. 

Not a little ingenuity has been displayed in the 
endeavour to discover a consistent and scriptural in- 
torpretation for the life of this remarkable man, mado 
up as it is of the elements of strength and grace on 
the one hand, and of weakness and sin on the other. 
His besetting temptation stands out clear on tho face 
of the history, and no reader can fail to trace to their 
true source the calamities which befell him. ‘He is 
just such a character as a period of religious declension 
and corrupt acquiescence with the abominations of 
idolatry would tend to produce” (Garbett's ‘* Boylo 
Lectures for 1863}. ing upon his brow, even 
from the hour of his birth, the sign, so to speak, of a 
Divine election, and capable of accomplishing great 
things for God and his people, ho fails to realise tho 
true nature of his calling and mission; and but that 
the Holy Ghost has enrolled him in the list of eminent 
worthies whose names occupy the familiar chapter in 
the Epistle to the Ilebrews [Heb. xi.], we might 
have deemed him to be, like Jehu and others, a mere 
instrument in God’s hand, destitute altogether of truo 
faith and piety. In explanation of this it may be 
remarked that the materials before us are too scanty to 
enable us to form an impartial and accurate opinion 
of Sameon’s character. It is almost as if we were to 
give a verdict on David from the account of his sin 
against Uriah, or on Peter from the narrative which 
describes the denial of his Master. We have some 
half-dozen incidents out of a life which probably ex- 
tended to forty or fifty years—that is all, Of secret 
eearchings of heart, of bitter repentances, brought 
about by the chastenings of trial, wo know nothing. 
They may or may not hare markod the life of Samson. 
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lle trifled with his lofty calling, and God left him to 
reap as he had sown. We believe that Dean Stanley's 
summary of his character, which makes it to bo a 
compound of joviality and mischievousness, is alike 
unwarranted and unjust. Professor Fairbairn’s ox- 
position of this page of the sacred history is curious 
and interesting, but somewhat too far-fetched to be 
accopted with confidence. According to his inter- 
pretation, the life of Samson is a kind of sacred 
enigma, acted out for the instruction of the choson 
nation. The timo was one of backsliding and rebuke, 
and the Lord determined ‘‘ to try as his chosen instru- 
ment of working a Nazarite, wonderful in his very 
birth, and wonderful still more for the singular gift 
with which he was endowed; yet trying him, not 
solely nor even chiefly for the purpose of breaking 
the Philistine yoke, but for what was more urgently 
needed, the imparting of a proper insight into God's 
mind, and awakening a right spirit of devotedness to 
his fear. It was this which alone could re-establish the 
people in honour and blessing, as the opprpeeian and 
miseries that lay upon them were the result merely of 
broken vows and unfaithful dealing in the covenant 
of God. And how could the requisite instruction be 
more touchingly and impressively conveyed to them 
than by such a marvellous and mournful history as 
presents itself in the life of Samson? .... The 
moral weakness which appeared in Samson was but 
a reflection of the hereditary and prevailing evil in 
Israel. And God did with it in the present case as he 
ever does in effect with evil of that description, when 
unrighteously clung to. He shut it up to a particular 
channel, allowed it to take only that course which 
might render the example of this externally strong, 
but internally feeble, Nazarite a more exact and in- 
structive image of the people whom he represerted.” 
His lifo was thus ‘‘an acted prophecy throughout ! 
only, in the earlier part, bearing more immediate 


([Judg. xxi. 19—21; 1 Sam. ii. 12—17, 22). How 
deplorably low was the state of religion may be in- 
ferred from the disclosures which are made concerning 
the sons of Eli[ibid.). In fact, priests and people 
shared alike in the common degeneracy. Certainly 


' the revolting scenes hinted at in | Sam. 1i. could only 


have been possible in a state of society where shame- 
leasness and profligacy had become popular. El 
himself was a man of piety, and possibly in earlier 
days, when he was first installed in his twofold offico 
of high priest, may have united with his piety reli- 
gious a and political energy. At the period when 
the Scripture narrative presents him first to notice 
he is the feeble old man, whose strength and authority 
are unoqual to the task of grappling with the vices of 
the times, or of restraining within the bounds of 
decency the lawless and sacrilegious conduct of tho 
sons whom indulgence had spoiled. The Philistines 
appear to have been practically the masters of tho 
country, and probably kept the peu in subjection 
by the establishment within its ers of garrisons 
similar to those mentioned in 1 Sam. x. 5; xiii. 3. 
Such were the circumstances of the period at which 
Samuel was born. Of the two wives of Elkanah, 
Hannah and Peninnah, the former was for many years 
childless—a trial which Peninnah made the subject of 
many a triumphant taunt (1 Sam. i. 5, 6), but which 
the pious Elkanah did all in his power to soften and 
alleviate [vs. 5, 8}. Fretting sorely under the cross, 
and unap y the affectionate remonstrances of 
her husband, Hannah, during one of the annual visits 
to Shiloh, went to the sanctuary, and vented the bitter 
gut of her spirit in an agonising but silent prayer to 

od, vowing at the same time that if God would givo 
hor a son, he should be dedicated for ever as a Naza- 
rite to his service. Moekly removing the false im- 
pression which Eli had conceived in re to her, and 
thankfully accepting his benediction, Hannah returned 


respect to the Spequeted experiences which Ierael had! homo in the quiet confidence of faith, and in due 
n 


been made to undergo; and, in the later, to the ex- 


tation that might etill be cherished of a happior | G 


uture.” For a fuller exposition of this theory, for 
which, however, we confess we find no justification in 
Scripture, see Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Prophecy,” pp. 36—40. 
SAMUEL, asked or heard of God, was born about 
B.c. 1165, His father Elkanah, though described in 
1 Sam. i. 1 as ‘‘an Ephrathite,” and resident at Rama- 
thaim-zophim (see RAMATHAIM-ZoPHIMt], is clearly 
shown by the genealogical account of 1 Chron. vi. 
22—27 to havo beon a Levite of the line of Kohath. 
The special and intoresting train of circumstances 
which preceded the birth of Samuel are minutely 
described in 1 Sam. i. 1—20. The times were peculiar. 
From the days of Moses there had been a long break 
in the chain of prophetic revelation. Miraculous 
intimations bearing on the events of tho hour were 
made to Joshua, and secrete with less frequency 
during the poriod of the judges; but these were only, 
as Professor Fairbairn observes, “rare and glimmering 
lights.” That direct and immediate communication 
between God and his people, which had character- 
ised their history during the lives of the patriarchs, 
and during the exodus and the wandorings that fol- 


lowod it, was suspended. ‘‘ There was no open vision” | | 


[1 Sam. iii. 1], The tabernacle had remained in 
Bhiloh from tho days of Joshua (Josh. xviii. 1], and 
thither the people came up for the celebration of their 
annual festivals; but it would appear, from the tenour 
of the sacred history, that these occasions were marked 
by festivitics the revorse of spiritual and religious 


time received the boon she had so caraestly solicited. 
iving him a namo which should witness to all time 
her grateful recognition of the Divine goodness, sho 
only waited till the child was weaned to fulfil her vow. 
Reminding Eli of what had on the occasion of 
their previous meeting, she left Samuel in the old 
man’s charge, and departed homewards, having first 
ured out her warm acknowledgments to God in the 
ymn which say be fitly characterised as the ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat” of the Old Testament. Of the high destiny in 
store for her child she could hardly have had the 
faintest anticipations [1 Sam. i. 23—i. 11]. 

How long o period ela before the Divino com- 
munication described in chap. iii, was made to Samuel 
it is impossible to say. The inference from the nar- 
rative would indicate a date within the earlier years of 
the prophet’s life. Amid the silence of the night, Samuel 
received the first of those supernatural revelations which 
were made with greater or less st nese till his de- 
clining days. The subj: ct was the judgment impending 
on Eh and his family—a judgment so startling and 
terrible that the child might well hesitate to disclos 
it until almost compelled to it by the imprecatory 
injunctions of the aged priest. From that time tho 
ofty mission of Samuel was clearly understood and 
recognised, ‘* All Israel from Dan even to Beer-sheba 


knew that Samuel was establishod to be a et of 
the Lord. And the Lord a again in Shiloh; 
for the Lord revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 


the word of the Lord” (1 Sam. iii. 19—21]. Of the 
nature of these heavenly communications Scripture 1s 
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entirely silent. Nor can we even conjecture with any | he hed raised it, While vague Saibodii of this 
degree of certainty as to the terms of the message to | kind were floating in the fhe A of the Saorial tidings 
the pen which is mentioned in 1 Sam. iv. 1. an-|came of impending hostilities on the part of the 
while, the Israelites are attacked by their old foes, the | Ammonites [1 Sam. xii. 12], and forthwith the elders of 


Philistines ; the ark of God, which has been carried 
into the camp with the superstitious hope that its 
presence may turn the tide of battle, is taken; its 
attendant priests, Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of 
Eli, are slain; and Eli himself, disheartened and over- 
come by the disastrous tidings, fulls dead by the road- 
side (1 Sam. iy.]. At this time Samuel must have been 
comparatively young, and for twenty years there is a 
blank in the narrative of his history [1 Sam. vii. 2). 
Nor is it stated how long he remained at Shiloh, and 
when he took up his abode at ‘‘ where was 
his home” {ver. 17). When we next meet with 
him, it is on the eve of a poet revival, From some 
cause not stated, but possibly from the oppressiveness 
of the Philistine yoke, there was a wide-spread longing 
anong the people for the restoration of their spiritua 
privileges. Samuel took advantage of it to denounce 
the prevalent idvlatry, aud to summon the tribes to 
Mizpeh. The result was all that could be desired. A 
solemn act of repentance and of dedication-to God was 
solemnised, and Samuel thenceforward secms to have 
been recognised as the successor of Eli in the office 
and status of a judge in Isracl. An occasion was soon 
afforded for proving the truth of the promise whieh the 
pane in d 3 name had given to the people. The 
listines, imagining that the gathering at Mizpoh 
had for its object the repudiation of their supremacy, 
twok immediate measures to punish the temority, but 
were repulsed and routed, a miraculous thunderstorm, 
in answer to the prophet’s prayers for help, ensurin 
their discomfiture. A pillar, orected on the spot, whic 
received the now familiar appellation, ‘‘ Eben-ezer” 
(the stone of help), was Samuel’s public testimony to 
the Divine source of victory. is 81 triumph 
ina ted a long period of comparative peace for 
fon Not only ere the Philistines deterred from 
further inyasion, but they were compelled to surrender 
the fruits of previous victories. A similar seasonable 
fear of Israel appears to have paralysed the hos y 
of their eastorn foes, the Amorites [1 Sam. vii. 1—14]. 
The residence of Samuel, as already stated, was at 
Ramah, where he set up the public service of God, 
and also established the school of the prophots, to 
which reference is more than once made in the sacred 
history {see Proriecy], and over which he evidently 
eae {1 Sam. xix. 20]. In the Gecherge of his 
duties as the ‘‘judge” of the people, he made 
jodical visitations to Bethlehem, Gilgal, and 
Aizpch, for the administration of justice. Theso 
places were all within the Benjamite territory ; but 
whether they were selected on account of a certain 
sanctity which attached to thom, and attracted the 
people there on periodical occasions, or because they 
were convenient for the prophet’s personal visitation, 
does not appear. The judicial functions, in remotor 
districts, were deputed to others—for example, in Beer- 
sheba to his own sons. This is all we know of Samuel 
for many years, When next the history takes up the 
details of his life, he is an old man. His sons, un- 
mindfal alike of the responsibilities of their position, 
and the example of eee father’s igre ats 
abused their office to the perversion of justice anc 
their own adyantage, and everything seemed to indi- 
cate that at the prophet’s death the nation, for want of 
a vigorous administration, would fall back again into 
the condition from which, in the providence of God, 


Israel assembled at Ramah, and demanded a monarchy 
similar to that which existed among the surround- 
ing nations {1 Sam. vill, 4, 5]. ‘The proposition 
took Samuel by surpriso. In the first place, his own 
heart was stung to the quick by the knowledge that 
the conduct of his own sons had supplied the excuse for 
so bold ademand. Then also, in the rejection of him- 
self, whom God had designated, by so marked a series 
of providential and miraculous circumstances, to the 
rulership of Israel, they were, in effect, setting aside 
the will of God. Nevertheless, acting under Divine 
guidance, and finding, moreover, that, undeterred by 
the array of consequences which he was commissioned 
to lay before them, the people persevered in their 
demand, he acceded to their request, and ulti- 
mately anointed Saul to be king, and assisted at 
his inauguration under the circumstances described at 
length in 1 Sam. ix., x. Before, however, fivally 
retiring from the office which he had filled with suclt 
singular fidelity, he seizes the opportunity of a general 
assembly at Gilgal, called for the purpose of confirming 
Saul’s elevation to the throne, to review his own 
adininistration. Inviting a free scrutiny of his con- 
duct, ho challen the people to produce a solitary 
instance in whic injustice, exaction, or bribery could 
be alleged inst him, and received, in response, an 
affocting gad unanimous testimony to his faithfulness 
and probity; while from heayen, in answer to his 
prayer, the sudden bursting of a tempest was God’s 
attestation to the Divine authority of the prophet, and 
to the guilt of the peoplo in desiring his superscssion, 
Beatel re 8 the now awe-stricken multitude by 
protesting his continued interest in their welfare, but 
warns them of the consequences of future impiety and 
disobedience [1 Sam. xii.]. ‘ 

From this time the narrative of Samuel’s history is 
intimately blended chiefly with that of Saul, but partly 
also with that of David. He still held a yomert 
position in the state, though he appears to haye ouly 
come forth from his retirement at Ramah on special 
occasions, and as the representative of Jehovah, and 
the medium through which the Divine will was re- 
vealed. Itis in this character that he appears in the 
melancholy history outlined in 1 Sam. xi., xv. The 
appointed rendezvous between Saul and Samuel in all 
cases of difficulty seems to havo been Gilgal. It is 
only by thus giving o general interpretation to 1 Sam. 
x. 8, that we can understand the consecutive account 
of 1 Sam. xi.—xiii., or the disobedience of Saul, since, 
at least, from one to two years must have clapsed from 
the events described in chap. x. On the first occasion 
alluded to, the prophet rebuked tho king’s impatience, 
and not obscurely hinted that his disobedience had en- 
tailed the fuilure of his dynasty. The second occasion 
of their mecting, described in 1 Sam. xv., is of more 
serious moment. The prophot solemnly charges the 
king to execute God’s vengeance on the Amalckites 
and on discovering subsequently that the Divine com- 
mand had been evaded, plainly intimated that the 
crown was bestowed cn another. Only at Saul’s urgent 
solicitation would Samuel remain to assist in the cele- 
bration of public worship: that accomplished, and Agag 
destroyed, in obedience to God’s edict, the king and the . 

phet parted. The latter again secks the retreat of 
feaas, there to mourn long and deeply over the dis- 
appointment of the hopes which had eprung up at the 
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designation of Saul to the newly-established throne. 
From 1 Sam. xvi. 1 we must suppose that his grief 
had been inconsolable. He was aroused from it by the 
commission to visit Bethlehem and anoint the son of 
Jesse to the office which Saul now held, more than ever, 
on the Divine sufferance. What was the extent of the 
intercourse between the two during tho vicissitudes of 
David’s earlier career is not stated, It may, however, 
be inferred from 1 Sam. xviii. that common thoughts 
and interests drew them together, and that the vene- 
rable prophet, now on the verge of the grave, would 
chariel a cordial sympathy with the pious youth whom 
God had destined to so lofty a dignity, but who was 
being trained for it by such peculiar trials, From 
tho time of this singular meeting at Naioth, we learn 
nothing further of Samuel till his death, described 
in 1 Sam. xxv. 1. He was buried at Ramah, anud 
univorsal and deserved lamentation. ‘All the Is- 
raelites—not one portion or fragment only, as might 
havo been expected in that timo of division and confu- 
sion—were gathcred together round him who had been 
the father of all alike, and lamented him and buried 
him; not in any sacred spot or secluded sopulchre, but 
in the midst of tho house which he had consecrated 
only by his own long unblemishod career, ‘in his 
house at Ramah’ ” [Stanley's ‘‘ Lectures on the Jowish 
Church”’]. The exact date of his death has been tho 
subject of much speculation, According to Josephus, 
he judged tho peoplo about twelve years after the 
death of Eli, and eighteen years contemporaneously 
with Saul, in which case his death preceded that of 
Baul by ten years. Other accounts fix it at a much 
shorter period. 

Of Samuel’s character little necd be said. It shines 
on tho sacred page with a lustro of its own. From 
first to last, in public life and private, it is distin- 

uished by a lofty consistency and saintliness, and 
hae elicited glowing commendations from writers of 
every age, Jew and Gentile. The fervour and inten- 
sity of his dovotion, and the special favour with which 
he was regarded by God, may be inferred from Jer. 
xv. 1. With him properly originates the prophetical 
order of the Old Testament [Acts iii. 24]. From the 
statements, moreover, in 1 Chron, ix. 22, xxvi. 28, 
we assumo that not only had he much to do in con- 
certing with David tho arrangements for the public 
worship of God which were carried out long after, 
but that also he had himself oven then commenced to 
mako provision for it by tho dedication of special 
offorings for tho purpose. An attempt has been made 
by Dean Stauley, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish 
Church,” to draw from the history of Samuel, and 
especially from his remonstranco to Saul [1 Sam. 
xy. 22], inferences disparaging to the doctrinal signi- 
ficance and primary importance of the Levitical cere- 
inonial, and of the atonement which it typified. Such 
a doduction is as inconsistent with the entire tone and 
tenour of Scripture as it is unwarranted by the parti- 
cular circumstance which has given rise to it. That 
the outward form cau never be a substitute, in the 
sight of God, for the worship and obedience of the 
heart may be readily conceded ; for of what use is the 
sigu, if the thing signified be absent? Who does 
not perceive, however, that it would be a flagrant 
perversion of Christ’s solemn words in Matt. vii. 
21, to adduce them os an argument inst the 
infinite importance and efficacy of faith in the sacrifice 
of the cross? Yet the one would be as justifiable 
as the other. The truth is, the ceremonial and moral, 
so called, are but parts of the same revelation, each 
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occupying its own relative place in the Divine scheme; 
and what God has joined together it is sin in man to 
put asunder. : 

Various interpretations have been given of the scene 
which took place in the house of the sorceress of Endor 
[1 Sam. xxviii.].. Without giving a history of these, 
we will only obeerve that all the circumstances of the 
case and the tenour of the sacred story go to support 
the opinion that the apparition of Samuel to Saul 
was real and literal. to the difficulties which 
have been suggested to this view of the case, it is 
sufficient to reply that the appearance was miraculour, 
no more beyond the bounds of probability than that 
of Moses on the mount of transfiguration ; and that 
God designed by it to furnish ono more testimony to 
those which the prophet had given during his lifo 
agninst tho disobedience of the monarch. In his 
‘Analysis of Chronology,” Dr. Ilales indicates three 
reasons for the miracle:—1. To make Saul's crime, in 
seeking the assistance of the woman, the instrument 
of his punishment in the dreadful denunciation of his 
approaching doom. 2. To prove the delusiveness of 
the heathen oracles, and the infinite superiority of his 
own prophets. 3. To confirm the belief in a future 
stato by one who rose from the dead, even under the 
Mosaic dispensation. 

SamMveEL, Booxs or. These originally formed but 
one book, and as such they appear in the ancient 
Hebrew MSS. The fact was remarked by Onigen, 
in a A pdt cee by Eusebius; and it is re- 
peated by Cyril of Jerusalem, and by Jerome, tho 
author of the Vulgato Latin version. The division 
into two books passed over into that version from tho 
Septuagint, and from the Vulgate it has been adopted 
in our own and the other modern translations in 

neral. Daniel Bomberg was the first to introduce 
it into the printed Hebrew text. Even as late as tho 
times when the‘Masorite Rabbis undertook the task 
of drawing up their minute statistical account of tho 
Jewish Scriptures—counting the words, letters, &., 
book by book—the original unity of Samuel must still 
have maintained its ground in the synagogue copics; 
for their summary does not sthoet till the end of oar 
second book, and they expressly remark that the middle 
of the wholo is found at 1 Sam. xxviii. 24. There can 
be no doubt that the Alexandrine Greek translators 
first introducod the innovation, and that it is for the 
sake of convenience only that their example has been 
so universally followed. They had Greek readers and 
Greek literary tastes in view, and accordingly classified 
the older records, containing the history of the rise, 
grandeur, decline and fall of the Hebrew monarchs, 
under the general title ‘‘ Kings,” taken from the latter 
of the two more ancient series of royal annals, and 
then, on account of their great length, divided each 
original sories into two. Of Chronicles, which seemed 
to be mainly a repetition of the narrative contained in 
the og compositions, they formed an appendix quite 
apar 

Thus out of what formed at first the one book of 
Samuel and the one book of Kings (ece Kroes, Books 
or], they made tho four books of I ngs which we find 
in the Septuagint, and in the Vuigate, which followed 
them in this, as in so many other respects. The Pro- 
testant translators, however, including our own, very 
wisely fell back upon the original nomenclature of the 
former of the two series, although they still retained 
its division into two books. Hence we stylo “ first” 
and “second” books of Samuel what in the Vulgate 
and in the Septuagint are called “first” and ‘‘ second” 


books of Kings; and, accordingly, what we denominate 
the first and second books of Yee aro in those yer- 
sions tho third and fourth, 

Such being the rational and natural account of the 
procedure of the Alexandrine translators, it will bo 
seon how rash is the assertion of Berthold, whom De 
Wette and Thenius have inconsiderately followed, that 
their nomenclature proves them to have been ignorant 
of the title “Samuel” which this portion of Scripture 
bears in all the Hebrew copies. Even the seeming 
appropriateness of thoir extension of the title “Kings” 
to the earlier series of royal chronicles, is a decisive 
argument against its originality, as compared with the 
heading ‘‘Samuel” found in the Hebrew; for the more 
fitting it seoms at first sight, the less likely was it to 
havo been changed for one whose propriety becomes 
evident only on mnaturo reflection. It is a fundamental 
law of textual criticism, admitting of but fow excop- 
tions, that the moro difficult reading is to be preferred 
to tho oasior and moro obvious one. As already shown, 
the change of “ Samuel”? into ‘‘ Kings” ia very readily 
accounted for, being quito in the style of the Oreck 
translators, But why the Palestinian Jews, so tena- 
cious of tho letter of their sacred writings, should have 
altered ‘“‘ Kings” into ‘‘Samuel” it would be more 
difficult to explain. 

Tho contents of this inspired history form a sequol to 
the book af Judges and the appended book of Ruth; 
for these carlior narratives bring down tho account of 
the theocracy to the times of Samson, who bogan to 
deliver Israel from the Philistines [Judg. xiii. 5], and to 
the immediato ancestry of David, in whom the kingdom 
was at length securely established. Samuel, Saul, and 
David aro tho three names around which the events re- 
cordod in the composition bearing the first of the three 
as its titI} are successively grouped, Under them tho 
liberation of Israel from the yoke of the uncircumcised 
Philistines was gradually but effectually achieved ; and 
the theocracy nasumed its dofinitive shapo in the Davidic 
monarchy, Accordingly, these three names mark the 
subdivisions of the whole work, viz.—tho history of 
Samucl [1 Sam. i—xii.); the history of Saul [xii.— 
xxxi.]; the history of David [2 Sam. i.—xxiv.]. As 
Naegelsbach remarks, “The narrative, although drawn 
from diversified sources, is, notwithstanding, pervaded 
in genoral by ono fundamental thought : it 13 intended 
to portray the development of the theocratic life, out 
of tho looso and irregular circumstances of the times 
of the judges, into the unity and order of the kingly 

vornment. Everything is subordinat-d to this 
Padanntal thought. In this point of view the two 
books constitute a whole, not only outwardly, but in- 
wardly also. In matter and form they assume the 
shape of an unbroken, well-ordered whole. From a 
clear, definite beginning, there is a steady movement 
and development throughout to the end.” 

Tho sources whonce the history was drawn by the 
inspired writer were various, as is admitted on all 
hands. But although we may be sure thoy must hare 
been of the most reliablo kind, yet it is not ca to 
specify thom, or even to ascertain their number. They 
were, in all likelihood, but few—certainly much less 
numerous than tho far-fotchod and mutually destruc- 
tive hypotheses of Thenius, Ewald, and others would 
make them, in order to account for the pretended dis- 
crepancies and incongruities which their exaggorated 
criticism has introduced into, rather thau discovered 
in, tho work as it stands. In only a single instance 
does the author distinctly cite a written authority : 
this is the ‘Book of Jasher,” whenco he has ex- 
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tracted tho poctical lament of David ovor the death 
of Saul and Jonathan [see 2 Sam, i. 18]. The aame 
Book of Jasher [see Jasner, Book oF) is also cited 
(Josh. x. 13] in reference to Joshua’s commanding 
the sun and moon to stand still; and an extract, also 
poetical, is there given from it. Henco it has been very 
fairly argued that it must have been a sort of sacred 
anthology, or collection of inspired odes; and sinco 
several other such poems occur in Samuel, it has been 
very plausibly conjectured that tho Book of Jasher was 
extensively used by the writer of the history. Such 
divine odes are the song of Hannah [1 Sam. il. 1—10}, 
tho song of victory sung by tho Hebrew women on 
tho occasion of David's tirst triumph over the Philis- 
tines (xviii. 6, &c.], the lament over Abner [2 Som. 
iit. 33, &c.], and the last words of Duvid [xxii 1—7). 
Somo would add David's song of thanksgiving iexiny 
which is identical with the 15th Psalm. It cannot be 
denied, wo think, that thero is much which is attractivo 
in this view, although it would bo going much too far 
to regard it as scientificalty established. All that is 
cortuin is, that such a work existed, and that tho 
author of Samuel referred to it. Another source 
whenco he derived materials for the history has been 
thought to be indicated in the incidental mention of 
‘‘ Jehochaphat the son of Ahilud,” tho ‘‘ recorder” or 
‘‘writer of chronicles,” as the word is rendered in 
the margin, under David [2 Sam. viii. 16; xx. 24; 
1 Chron, xviii. 15]. J’rom this royal annalist may havo 
been extracted much of tho statistical information, 
and tho accounts of David's chief officers, comprised 
in the book. Indced, it is scarcely conceivable that 
these archives of tho kingdom could over have been 
neglected. We havo a still more interesting hint 
given in 1 Sam. x. 25, where we read of a ‘‘ book” con- 
taining tho ‘‘ manner of the kingdom,” which Samuel 
wrote and laid up before the LorJ. For here we have 
express mention of a composition written by: Samuel, 
which, besides tho constitution of the monarchy, must 
have comprised, by way of introduction, an historical 
account of its institution, te, precisely what wo find 
in the extant portion of Scripture which beurs his 
name. ‘This hint is the more important on account 
of what we rend in the last two versos of 1 Chron.: 
—‘* Now the acts of David the king, first and last, 
behold, they aro written in the book fa the margin 
it is ‘history’ (‘ Heb. words,’ it is added)} of Samuel 
the seer, and in tho book of Nathan the prophet, and 
in the book of Gad the seer, with all his reign and 
his might, and tho times that went over him, and over 
Israel, and over nll tho kingdoms of the countries” 
(1 Chron. xxix. 29, 30]. -J’or the view formerly 
entertained, on quite superficial grounds, that the 
writer of Chronicles obtained his materials almost 
wholly from the earlicr historical books still extant 
in the canon, is now exploded; and it is as good as 
universally admitted by the critics that he must be 
acknowled: as an independent reporter cf what was 
contained in the archives of the kingdom, and other 
original records, now lost. His generally verbal agree- 
ment with our canonical books of Samuel and hings 
is to be explained, not from his having servilely copied 
thom, but from his having uscd the same sources as 
those from which they were drawn. In the valuable 
passago just quoted he expressly names the sources 
which he used in the composition of tho firet part of 
his work, which ends precisely with the reign of David, 


just ag does our canonical Samuel. On tho other hand, 


his coincidences, both as to substance and expression, 
with our Samuel, are very numorous and circumstantial, 
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The inferonce is irresistible. Hoe availed himself of the 
same authorities, or at least some of them, which are 
represented in that portion of the Bible, in the com- 

sition of which, besides those sources already in- 

icated, the history written by Samuol the scer, tho 
Book of Nathan the Prophet, and the Book of Gad 
the seer, must accordingly havo been used. 

This discussion is the best introduction to the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Books of Samuel, which 
now presents less ditficulty. It is probably a com- 

osite work, successive portions of which wero most 
ikely written by the threo inspired men whose names 
have just been mentionol—Samuol, Gad, and Nathan. 
ho unity which is manifest in the plan and ordering 
of the whole is the unity of the Spirit, under whoso 
influence they wrote. That the work bears the namo 
of the first of the threo is easily explained, not simply 
on account of his especial eminence, but because its 
firat portion was penned by him. Ho commonced the 
history, which Gad, the companion of David in his 
early struggles with Saule[see 1 Sam. xxii. 5j, con- 
tinued, and to which Nathan seoins to have laid tho 
finishing hand. It is significant that the very Inst 
evont recorded in Samuel—viz., tho purchase of tho 
threshing-floor of Araunah tho Jebusite, the sito of 
the future Temple, for the purpose of offering thero an 
atonement for David's sin in numbering the people 
{2 Sam. xxiy.]—was one in which Gad the scer was 

rsonally concerned; nor is he mentioned afterwards. 
Bers the story breaks off, without narrating the death 
of David, which is not recorded till 1 Kings ii. 10. 
On the other hand, the previous mention of the 
number of yeara of his reign [2 Sam. v. 4], and the 
insertion of his last words [xxiiil. 1—7], must be from 
the hand of one who survived the king, which there 
is no proof that Gad did, but which wo know to 
have been the fact as to Nathan. Hence to this last 
it is reasonable to attribute the composition as a 
whole, if not exactly iu its present shape. We see 
no substantial objection against the hypothesis that 
he blended the ‘“‘ Words or History of Samuel the 
Prophet” and the ‘‘ Book of Gad the Seer” into one, 
inserting additions of his own; and that he further 
continued the narrative in 1 Kings, which, it must be 
remembered, begins in the original with the conjunc- 
tion ‘‘and.” For he is distinctly mentioned by the 
writer of Chronicles as one of the historians of Solo- 
mon’s reign [2 Chron. ix. 29], ag well as David's, On 
this supposition it would be this more extended work, 
comprising our canonical Samuel (to which Nathan 
mek havo prefixed the existing title) as its first part, 
and the beginning of 1 Kings as its second, which 
is cited as the ‘Book of Nathan the Prophet.” 
His other two sources would be the original ‘‘ Words 
of Samuel the Seer” and ‘' Book of Gad the Seer.” 
The only plausible argument for a later composition of 
our Samuel than the lifetime of Nathan, is drawn from 
the morse (t Sam. xxvii. 6], ‘‘ Wherefore Ziklag per- 
taineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day.” From 
the mention here of ‘‘the kings of Judah,” it is in- 
forred by Ewald and others that the book must haye 
been written after the division of the kingdom. This, 
however, is a very strange conclusion, since, according 
to Josh. xix. 5, Ziklag belonged to the tribe of Simeon, 
and consequently, after the schism, must have formed 
part of the territory of the kingdom of Israel. It is plain, 
therefore, that this passage proves exactly the contrary 
of that for which it was alleged, viz., that these words 
must have been written during the existence of the 
earlier kingdom of Judah, before David was acknow- 
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ledged by the remaining cleven tribes, and when there 
a a no immediate prospect of the downfall of 
Ishbosheth’s dominion. The minuto specification, in 
the next verse, of the exact duration—'‘ one year and 
four months”—of Dayid’s stay in Philistia, marks 
the hand of one who was with the bero at the time, 
which wo know to have been the case with Gad. The 
cession of Ziklag to. David was a politic act of Achisb, 
the king of Gath, which city at that time was the 
capital of the Philistine confederacy. His design 
was to fuyour the rise of a rival Hebrew kingdom to 
that of Saul, on the principle, ‘‘divide and conquer. 

Of this kingdom ag was to be tho cradle and 
nucleus, which it actually became. Hence the ces- 
sion would bo made in perpetuity to David and his 
house, as vassal ‘kings of Judah,” under Philistine 
suzerainty, and the expression is probably cited from 
the act of cession itself. Thus understood, the sup- 
posed allusion to the schism under Rehoboam at once 
disappears. 

SANBALTAT, a rame of uncertain derivation and 
meaning. Sanballat apparently occupied some post of 
authority in Samaria, when Nehemiah visited Jeru- 
salem and rebuilt its broken walls. This work Sen- 
ballat, in company with others, did his utmost to 
hinder by a variety of stratagems, but in vain (Neb. 
ii. 10, 19; iv, 1—12; vi.]. His daughter became the 
wife of Joiada, a son of the high priest, with whom, in 
consequence, Nehemiah refused all intercourse [Neb. 
xiii, 28). Considerable ingenuity has been displayed 
by Biblical writers in attempting to reconcile with the 
Scripture narrative the account which Josephus Aes 
of Sanballat in his ‘ Antiquities” [xi. 7, 2). i 
author not only adds considerably to the Scripture 
account of Sanballat, but also describes him as living 
in the days of Darius and Alexander, andé in fact, 
taking a prominent part in an important scries of 
events at that time. The only conclusion that can be 
arrived at by a consideration of Josephus’ history, is 
that there were two Sanballats (a circumstance not at 
all unlikely), or that this author drew largely upon his 
imagination for the statements which he made, 


SANCTIFICA’TION, This important word may be 
viewed as denoting both the process by which men 
are made holy, and tho state of holiness. Other mean- 
pee may be attached to it, but these are the two which 
it bears in evangelical theology. It therefore differs 
from justification, the uature of which has been ex- 
plained in the article upon that subject. With respect 
to that difference, the Geneyau theologian, Peredict 
Pictet, says: ‘‘The grace of justification is a simple 
act of Divino mercy, which removes from the criminal 
the Renee’ he has deserved—a thing which is neces- 
sarily done all at once; but the other grace being 
destined to remove the evil habits which havo pene- 
trated the soul, time is required to cut up these roots, 
although God might have done it by one sole act of bis 
will” [‘‘ Théol. Chrét.,” liv. xi., chap. xi.J. This 
passage implies bee herent takes place primanily 
at the outset of the Christian life, and that sanctification 
is the continued work of the Hol 
whereby thoy increase in personal Lalaese and in like- 
ness to Christ. Wo may seater that the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England contain no definition 
of sanctification, but there is in the Catechirm the very 
important clause in which the catechumen declares bis 
belief in the Holy Ghost, ‘who sanctifieth ma and all 
the elect people of God.” These words alone ar 
sufficient to show the scriptural character of the views 


Spirit in believers, 
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held by our reformors: means are not excluded, but 
sanctification is tho work of the Holy Spirit. ‘ Tho 
Confession of Faith” of tho Wostminster Assombly 
represents the opinions of the evangelical clorgy of the 
time, and is very full and explicit :—‘* They who are 
effectually called and regonerated, having a new heart 
and a new spirit created in them, are further sanctificd, 
really and personally, through the virtue of Christ's 
death and resurrection, by his word and Spirit dwelling 
in them; tho dominion of the whole body of sin is 
destroyed, and the several lusts thereof ara more and 
more weakened and mortified, and they more and 
more quickened and strengthened in all saving graccs, 
to the practico of true holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord. This sanctification is throughout, 
in the whole man, yet imperfoct in this life; thero 
abide still somo remnants of corruption in every part; 
whence arisos a continual and irreconcilable war—the 
flosh lusting against the spirit, and tho spirit against 
the flesh. In which war, although the romainin 
corruption for a time may much prevail, yet, throug 
the continual supply of strength from the sanctifying 
Spirit of Christ, tho regenerate part doth overcome; 
and so the saints grow in grace, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God.” Similar opinions have also been 
pono by many Continental divines. Thus 

ictet, whom we have already quoted, says: ‘It 
must not be imagined that sanctification is only the 
correction of our life and manners. It is an entiro 
renewal of our soul, which has been corrupted by sin ; 
and by this renewal our bad habits aro, little by little, 
abolished, and wo acquire good ones, which cause us to 
ccase from bad actions, and to perform such as are 
good. ... Christian sanctification includes two prin- 
cipal parts, of which one is the mortification of tho 
old man which is in us, and tho other the vivification 
of the ncw man. ... God is the author of our sanc- 
tification, and hence it is the work of the holy Trinity ; 
but it is attributed particularly to tho Holy Spirit” 
[‘' Théol. Chrét.,” liv. xii., chap. i.]. 

Sanctification thus regarded, is growth in holiness, 
through the ordinary means of grace which are ren- 
dered effectual by the Spirit of God. It is a 

rogressive work consequent upon regeneration and 
justification, but prepuratory and preliminary to glori- 
fication. It involves the constant weakening of the 
power of sin in the soul, and as constant an accca- 
sion of spiritual strength and purity. By it we become 
better servants of God, and better fitted for heaven. 

By confounding justification with sanctification, tho 
Romish theologians havo seriously obscured some of 
the chief truths of the Gospel; and yet this very con- 
fusion supplies them with a plea for ccaseless denun- 
ciation of the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
without the works of the law. Nothing can be more 
untrue than that this doctrino of justification by faith 
without works is favourable to sin, because Scripture 
constantly affirms and teaches the necessity of a holy 
life, and none are more earnest in enforcing this than 
those who distinguish between justification and sanc- 
tification. The long and bitter controversy which 
followed the formal adoption of justification by works 
at thé Council of Trent, had at least one good result: 
it called into existence a mass of theological literature 
on the evangelical side, in which revealed truth was 
ndmirably expounded in all its possible weigh The 
greatest intollects took part in the discussion. Hooker, 
whose discourse on justification has been quoted in the 
article on that subject, says: ‘‘ Now concerning the 
rightcousness of sanctification, we deny it not to bo 
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inherent: we grant that unless we work we havo it 
not: only we distinguish it as a thing different in 
nature from the righteousness of justification ; wo are 
pyorous the one way by the faith of Abraham: tho 
other way, except we do the works of Abraham wo 
are not righteous. Of tho one, St. Paul, ‘To him 
that worketh not, but belicyeth, faith is counted for 
righteousness.’ Of the other, St. John, ‘Qui facit jus- 
titiam justus ost’ (He is righteous which workoth 
rightcousness), Of tho one, St. Paul doth prove by 
Abraham’s examplo we have it of faith without works. 
Of the other, St. James, by Abraham’s example, that 
by works we have it, and not only by faith. St. Paul 
doth sever these two parts of Christian righteousness 
one from tho othor; for in the sixth chapter of the 
Romans thus he writeth, ‘ Being freed from sin, and 
mado servants to God, yo have your fruit in holiness, 
and the ond everlasting life.’ ‘Ye are made free 
from sin, and made servants unto God:’ this is the 
righteousness of justification. ‘Ye have your fruit in 
holiness :’ this is the righteousness of sanctification. 
By the one we are interested in the right of inho- 
riting; by the other we are brought to the actual 
possession of eternal bliss; and to the end of both is 
everlasting life” (‘‘ Discourso on Justification’). 

Whilo, however, Christian sanctification is to be 
thus precisely distinguished from justification, it is 
admitted that there are some texts in which the two 
de to be combined. It is also to be borne in mind 
that the words ‘‘ sanctify” and ‘‘ sanctification,” or 
“hallow” and “holiness,” occur in a variety of 
secondary and subordinate sonscs. Thus, “to sanc- 
tify’? may mean, to set ee for a holy use, and 
‘* sanctification” may signify the condition of being 
thus set apart. Hence, alvo, ‘‘ sanctified” is a term 
applied, especially in the Old Testament, to persons 
aan things which are consecrated, dedicated, or ret 
apart for God. One or other of theso terms is em- 
ployed in such cases as tho following :—God sanctified 
the seventh day (Gen. ii. 3], and the first-born of 
Isracl [Exod. xiii. 2]; peoplo and priests were sancti- 
fied by solomn preparation for cortain services (Exod. 
xix. 10, 22]. God himself is to be sanctified, by 
being pronounced, confessed, and regarded as holy 
[Iea. viii. 13; Matt. vi. a Christ is sanctified, not 
only by being perfectly holy, but by being set apart 
for “his redeeming work [John x. 36]. The Jord 
sanctifies himself by vindicating his holiness [lzck. 
xxxvi. 23). Christ sanctifies himself by his absolute 
consecration of himsolf to the work of salvation (John 
Xvii. 19]. In some cases, even in the Now Testament, 
sanctification is a term for such as are employed in 
God's sorvice, or by his servants (Matt. xxui. 17, 
19; 1 Cor. vii. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 5). Amid all theso 
variations, there is seldom any obscurity in tho pus- 
sages where sanctification is spoken of, so that a little 
attention will prevent any misunderstanding. 

In the Scriptures of the New Covenant wo mect 
with two words which describe the same character from 
different points of view. ‘‘Tho sanctified” are tho 
holy, so called in view of that Divino operation of 
grace which has purified thom and made them what 
they are. But ‘‘ saints” aro so called simply in view 
of their state as holy, without respect to the means by 
which they have been sanctified. This reforence to 
means in the one case, and its absence in the other, 
should not be perverted, as som> have perverted it. 
The neglect of means will never make a saint, becauro 
the Holy Spirit uses the Word of God, and el bab and 
tho like, as instrumonts for disciplining and purifying 
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his people. Ho who rests in means will become 4 
Pharisee or a formalist, but will not be sanctified. 
Means must be used, as if sanctification depended upon 
them, and the of the Holy Spirit must be ox- 
pected and ry as if means wore nothing (Phil. ii. 
12, 13; Titus ii, 5—8}. 

SAN’DALS, a form of shoe, only mentioned twice in 
the New Testamont [Mark yi. 9; Acts xii. 8]. In its; 
simplest form, tho sandal merely consisted of a sole of 


wood fastened by strings or straps of leather. 
SHOE.) 


SANGALLEN’SIS, CopEx, a manuscript of the 
Gospels in Greek, with an interlincar translation in 
Latin, and known as 4, It contains the whole of tho 
four Gospels, oxcept John xix. 17—35, and is so much 
like the Dodex Boernerianus of the Epistles, that both 
ara certainly of the same age and country. Most pro- 
bably these two manuscripts Peeneee to one and the 
samo volume [see BOERNERIANUS, CoLEX], and, there- 
fore, what is said of the external appearance and 
features of one equally applics to the other. Both 
MSS. were formerly at St. Gall, but one of them—that 
of the Epistles—is now at Dresdon. The document 
appears to have been written by more than one hand, 
and by persons who were more accustomed to write 
Latin than Greek. The Latin text is of no groat value. 
The Codex has been edited in fac-similo by Rettig, 
whose publication appeared in 1836, It is ascribed to 
the ninth century. Scrivener describes the book as 
rudely written on 197 leaves of coarse vollum, quarto, 
10inches by 8% in size, with from twenty to twenty-six 
(usually twenty-one) lines on each page, in a very 
peculiar band, with an interlinear Latin version, and 
coneuer Ee four Gospels complete, except John xix. 
17—35. Before St. Matthew's Gospel are placed pro- 
logues, Latin verses, the Eusebian canons in Roman 
letters, tables of the kephulaia, both in Greek and 
Latin, &c. The Gospel of St. Mark is said to be a dif- 
ferent text from that of the rest. It is also supposed to 
have beon written by Latin (most likely ie Irish) 
monks. [Other observations made in the article BoER- 
NERIANUS, CopEX, aro equally applicable to this, and 
need not be repeated. ] 


_ SAN’HEDRIM, or SAN'HEDRIN, a Jewish trans- 
literation of the Greek ouvvét poy (stnedrion), ‘a sitting 
together,” hence ‘‘ council,” and also ‘‘ council-cham- 
ber." The Greek word is frequently used in the 
original text of the New Testament to denote the 
supreme council of the Jews, and is always translated 


[See 
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“council” in the authorised version. According to 
Jewish tradition, this supreme council was first insti- 
tuted by Moses, when he appointed ‘‘ seventy men of 
the elders of Israel to be the elders of the people and 


| officers over them” (Numb. xi. 16, 17]; but there is 


no evidence that hé intended this to be a permanent 
institution under hie successors in the government of 
the people. Moses had found the task of ‘‘ bearing the 
bane of the people” too heavy for him [vs. 10-15], 
so God instructed Sim to appoint the serenty our to 
assist him, and the appointment seems to have been 
designed only to serve that p se during the wan- 
dering. Hence he made no allusion to it afterwards 
in his parting address to the people, when he gare 
directions for the administration of Justice among them 
after they would have obtained possession of Canaan; 
he merely said, ‘‘ Judges arid officers shalt thou make 
thee in all thy gates, which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, throughout thy tribes: and they shall judge the 
people” [Deut. xvi. 18]. Not a word was said about 
the existence or appointment of any supreme council; 
neither is there any evidence of the existence of such 
a council during the days of the monarchy. It could 
hardly have existed without reference being made to 
it in some of the historical books cf the New Testa- 
ment. It appears to have had its origin in the at- 
tempts made at self-government by the Jewish people, 
after the overthrow of the Persian empire, and during 
the reign of the Syrian kings. The Jewish yepoveia 
(gerousia, t.e., ‘council of elders”) is mentioned in 
the Apocryphal books as possessing the authority and 
exercising the functions of a supreme council [i 

xii. 6; 2 Macc. i. 10; iv. 44; xi. 27; 3 Mace. i. 8); 
and the same word is twice used, in the same sense, in 
the letter of Antiochus the Great to Ptolemy, quoted 
by Josephus [‘* Antiq.,” xii. 3, 3). This would seem 
to bo the same council which afterwards was denoted 
by the term sunedrion or sanhedrii. This latter term 
is first used by Josephus in his account of Herod 
and Hyrcanus II. [‘‘ Antiq.,” xiv. 9, 3—5), that is, 
about 50 b.c. The use of the Greek name also points 
to the same period, If tho council in question hed 
existed from the timo of Moses it would have had a 
Ilebrew name, which would have been mentioned in 
the Talmud, if not in the Apocryphal books and 
Josephus. But whilo no such council is mentioned 
anywhere in the Old Testament, the Talmud refers to 
it only by the designation sanhedrin—a term borrowed 
from tho Greck. e Talmudic treatise called by this 
naine gives us the Jewish tradition in regard to the 
origin and authority of the sanhedrim, and also in 
regard to the administration of justice in the inferior 
courts. In the New Testament the sanhedrim is first 
mentioned by name in our JTord's sermon on the 
mount, when he speaks of a certain offence as equal 
in magnitude to those that wero taken cognisance of 
by tho supreme council (Matt. v. 22]; but it seems to 
be referred tu, though not expressly by name, as con- 
vened and consulted by Herod in regard to the birth- 
place of the promised Messiah [Matt. ii. 4]. It 1s 
stated that Herod ‘‘ gathered all the chief priests aud 
scribes of tho people together ;" and it ap from 
various references to the constitution of the council 
that it consisted of ‘the elders of the people, and the 
chief priteta and the scribes" (Luke xxu. 66, compared 
with Matt. xxvii. 1; Mark xy. 1), or of “tho rulers, 
and elders, and scribes, and the high priest, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest” 
[Acts iv. 5, 6, compared with vs. 15—18 and oven v. 
21, 27, 28, 41], whom Peter addressed os “ Ye rulers 
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of the people and elders of Israel” (iv. 8]. As we know 
its constitution from these express references, we can 
recognise allusion to it in many places where mention 
is made of its constituent members, without its being 
mentioned by name. It demanded Christ’s authori 
for certain of his actions (Mark xi. 27,28; Luke xx.1,2], 
and our Lord foretold his rejection and condemnation 
by it (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii, 31; Luke ix. 22]. 
In connection with our Lord’s trial and condemna- 
tion, the sanhedrim (authorised version, ‘ council”) 
is repeatedly spoken of by the Evangelists, some- 
times by express reference to it by name, and some- 
‘times by mention of its constituent members tt. 
xuvi. 3, 4, 47, 57, 59; xxvii. 1, 3, 12, 20; Mark xiv. 
-1, 43, 53, 65; xv. 1; Luke xxii. 2, 52, 66; xxiii. 101. 
Even before he was apprehended, the council had been 
called together to consider what steps should be 
taken against him after the raising of Laskras (Joho 
xi. a piste pete in harmony with its proceedin, 
against Christ was its subsequent treatment of the 
apostles. Peter and John were brought before it, and 
were strictly prohibited from preaching—a prohibition 
which they utterly disregarded, so that they were 
brought before it # second time [Acts iv. 1—23; v. 
li—41}. Stephen was apprehended and brought 
before it [vi. 12—15]; so was Paul, at least once [xxii. 
30; xxiii, 1—10], on which occasion he ca the 
celebrated dispute between the Pharisaic and the Sad- 
ducean elements in its constitution [xxiii. 6—9], to 
“which he referred on a subsequent occasion [xxiv. 20]; 
wo are also told be Josephus that James, the brother 
of Jesus, was tried and condemned by it (‘‘ Antiq.,” 
xx. 9, 1]. It would appear, however, that although 
the sanhedrim had at first the right of con- 
demning any one to death [‘‘ Antiq.,” xiv. 9, 3], yet 
that power was afterwards taken from it [‘‘ Antiq.,” 
xx. 9, 1], as indeed the members of it acknowledged 
to Pilate (John xviii. 31). 

According to the Talmud, the sanhedrim consisted 
of seventy members in addition to the high priest, 
who was president. The statement in regard to tho 
number cannot be relied on; but considering the 
period in Jewish history at which this council came 
Into existence, and considering also the rank and 
profession of its constituent members, it is probablo 
that the presidentship was vested in the big priest 
as is asserted by Jewish tradition; indeed, severa 
intimations in the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment lend very considerable support to this view 
(Matt. xxvi. 62; Acts vii. 1; xxiii. 2). Josephus 
says that it met in a chamber in, and afterwards near, 
the Temple [‘‘ Wars,” v. 4, 2; vi. 6, 3); but it would 
seem as if it met sometimes in the high priest’s house 
(Matt. xxvi. 3, 57; Mark xiv. 53, 54]; and occa- 
sionally also eleewhere, as we find the captain of the 
Roman ison at Jerusalem present, with his soldiers, 
ata meeting which certainly could not have been held 
anywhere within the sacred enclosure of the pemple 
{Acts cena wh As the high priest was president, he, 
no doubt, the right o somsnguU it; hence we 
have intimations of ite being convened by him [Acts 
v. 21], also by tho “ chief priests,” pebelly acting 
through him or by his authority (John xi. 47]. But 
the same right appears to have been st y, Or 
conceded to, King Herod the Great tt. ii, 4]; and 
we are expressly told that such authority was exer- 
cised ‘audius Lysias, the chief captain in com- 
mand of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem [Acts xxi. 
30}. Of course, this council ceased to exist at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The “councils” (sunedria, 
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the plural of een) referred to by our Lord when 


he foretold to his disciples that they should be brought 

before such tribunals (Matt. x. 17}, are not, as some 

suppose, inferior courts of justice, but rather several 

SN f the supreme council, such as those already 
) b 


SAN'NAH. [See Kinyatu-sannau.] 


SANSAN’NAH. The meaning of this word is not 
agreed upon. According to some, it means ‘“‘a palm 
branch ;” according to others, ‘‘a thorn bush ;” and 
according to others, it is from a root signifying 
“writing.” It is the name of a town in Tadah (Josh. 
xy. 31], and zd to have been in the south. Some 
have su pore it to be the same as Debir or Kirjath- 
ecannah [ osh. xv. 49], which is very unlikely. Mr, 
Wilton believed it to be identical with Hazar-susah or 
Hazar-susim [see Hazar-svsaH], and to be repre- 
sented by the Wady es-Suny, which joins, or is joined 
by, the Sheriah near the sea, not far south of Gaza 
(‘* Negeb,” p. 213]. We must regard the site as un- 
cer tain. 


‘ SAPH, extension ; a son of the giant (Goliath), who 
was slain by Sibbechai the Hushathite [2 Sam. xxi. 18], 
He is called Sippai” in 1 Chron. xx. 4}. 


SA'PHIR, beautiful ; a town of Judah [Micah i, 11), 
Several sites have been suggested for it. It was be- 
tween Eleutheropolis and Kabkston: if we may believe 
Jerome. Van de Voldo says, ‘‘ Perhaps one of the two 
villages es-Sawafir, south by east of Esdud. A third 
es-Sawafir, surnamed Ibn-’Audeh, lies an hour more 
eastward ” [‘‘ Memoir,” p. 346]. Schwarz, who is fol- 
lowed by Sepp, thinks Saphir was a short distance 
from Lydda, on the road to Joppa, whore Safiriyeh 
now stands. Saber, near es-Sawafir, has also been 
suggested, but, like the other proposed identifications, 
it is not to bo relicd upon. 


SAPPHI'RA, woman who, with Ananias her 
husband, was miraculously struck dead for telling a 
lie [Acts v. 1—10]. [See ANANIAS. ] 


SAPPHIRE. The stone which Pliny describes under 
the name of sapphire [‘‘ Hist. Nat.,” xxxvii. 39], in 
agreement with Theophrastus [‘‘Do Lapid.,” xxiii.}, 
being thought to be lapis lazuli, some doubts have arisen 
as to the correct version of the Hebrew ve0 (sdppir), and 
cargerpog (sapphetros) of the New Testament. But the 
lapis lazuli is not sufficiently valuable to fulfil the 
conditions of Scripture, especially in Job xxvii. 16. 
The Oriental sapphire, which is often found in col- 
lections of ancient gems, is of a sky-blue colour, of a 
fine azure; and hence it is that the throne of God is 
depicted as it were of the colour of a sapphire Eee 
xxiy, 10]. Second only to the diamond in lustre, 
hardness, and value, it is associated in Scripture 
with diamonds [Exod. xxviii. 18] and with emeralds 
[Ezek. xxviii. 13]. And it appears most probable; 
notwithstanding the classical appropriation of the 
name to a tg of aeiocio? v pe and which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was useless for engraving upon 
(hid was not the case with the eapphire | Exod. 
xxviii. 18), that the stone which we call sapphire, and 
which is also known by the names of Oriental chryso- 
lite, Oriental topaz, and Oriental emerald, is the stone 
mentioned in Scripture. 

SA’RA [Heb. xi. 1i; 1 Poter iii. 6}. [See Sanam.] 


SA/RAH, princess ; the wife of Abraham, and also his 
half-sister (Gen. xi. 29; xx. 12]. She accompanied 
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her husband from his native land, and from that time 
\ill her death her history is identified more or less with 
his. Her ready adopiion of his echeme for averting 
the possible danger of their residence in Egypt [Gen. 
xii. 11—20]; her proposal, by means of Hagar, to secure 
the fulfilment of the ivine promise of an heir, and the 
Litter consequences which followed upon it [xvi.; xxi. 
9—11]; the change of her namo from Sarai (xvii. 15]; 
the unbelief and incredulity with which she listened to 
the announcement of the angel, that notwithstanding 
the advanced age of herself and her husband she 
should in very truth bear a son [xviii. 12—16]; her 
countenance of a second deception, practised this time 
on Abimelech, king of Gerar, in dread of the same 
danger which had povapiet the first [xx. 2], and the 
subsequent reproof administered by tho king [xx. 16); 
and the birth of her child Isaac, with the subsequent 
rejoicings in connection with it (xxi. 1—8], are too 
familiar to need detailed description. She died at the 
venerable age of 127, and her death was the occasion 
of Abraham’s purchase of the celebrated cave of 
Machpelah, destined to be the resting-place-of the 
patriarch and many of his descendants, and the object 
of special interest even to our own time. Sarah is 
enrolled in the list of worthies whose names and faith 
are enshrined in Hob. xi. [ver..11]; and she is also 
selected as the type or figure of the ‘‘ Jerusalem which 
is above,” in the allegory of Gal. iv. 22—31. [Soe 
ALLEGORY. ] 


SARA’, the first name of Sarah, tho wife of 
Abraham [Gen. xi. 31]. [Soe Saran.] 


SA’RAPH, flaming; a son of Shelah, of the tribo of 
Judah, who had dominion (or possession) in Moab 
[1 Chron. iv. 22]. 


SAR'DINE, SAR'DIUS. The word - sardine” only 
ocours in Rev. iv. 3, where we are told that the Deit 
was like ‘‘a jasper and a sardine stone to look upon.” 
It is in all probability the samo stone that is alluded to 
in the Old Testament, under the Hebrew name of ork 


(ddhem), in the Septuagint edpeiov (sardion), and the 
‘‘ sardius”’ of the authorised version. 

The Hebrew namo is derived from a root which signi- 
fies being ‘‘red,” and it was called sardius and sardine, 
because obtained from Sardis, in Lydia; but according 
to Pliny [‘‘ Hist. Nat.,” xxxvii. 7], the sardius of 
Babylon was considered of greater value. 

It is possible that the ruby, and the varieties of 
chalcedony called sarde (sardoine of the French), and 
carnelian, were comprised under these designations, 
The ruby is red, and the sardius is enumerated among 
the precious stunes on the breastplate of the high priest 
(Exod. xxviii. 17; xxxix. 10]; and it is mentioned in 
connection with the diamond in Ezek. xxviii. 13. . The 

rde is of an orange yellow, approaching by trans- 
mitted light to blood-red. The carnelian derived its 
name from ‘‘ carnis,” from its flesh colour. The latter 
was more frequently aay Pee upon than any other 
stone, and tho Arabs still take much pride in it as an 
ornament, The Hebrew word rendered ‘‘ruby” in 
the authorised version, we have seen, appears rather to 
indicate pearl [see PEARL]; nor are the attempts to 
identify the kadkod or ‘‘agate” of the authorised 
version, or ekdarh, rendered ‘‘carbuncle,” with the 
ruby, more felicitous. 


’ BAR'DIS, a city of Asia Minor. It was tho metro- 
lis of the ancient kingdom of J.ydia, and stood on 
bag ser Pactolus, near the foot of Mount Tmolus. 
Crocsus roigned, and became famous for his 
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wealth and his misfortunes. Cyrus plundered the 
city, but it long continued an opulent and important 
place. It was thrown down by an earthquake about 
the time of our Lord, but was rebuilt. One of the 
seven Asiatic churches addressed by St. John was at 
Sardis; but the terms in which the apostle warns it 
show that it had already fallen from the height of its 
spirituality [Rev. iii, 1—6]. Melito of Eerie was 8 
bishop of great learning and piety about a.D. 110. 
Artemidorus, another of its bishops, was at the Council 
of Nice in a.D. 325, Sardis is nocasenally eee 
in the subsequent history of the Christian Church. For 
a long time, however, it has been in ruins, and its 
modern representative is a miserable village called 
Sart. Many travellers have visited the spot, and de- 
scribed ita desolate appearance. Mr. Hartley says: 
‘The ruins are, with one exception, more entirely 
gone to decay than those of most of the ancient cities 
which wo have visited. No Christians reside on the 
spot, two Greeks only work in a mill here, and a few 
wretched Turkish huts are scattered among the ruins 
We saw the churches of St. Jobn and the , the 
theatre, and the building styled the Palace of ; 
but the most strikin object at Sardis is the Temple of 
Cybele” [‘* Researches,” p. 294). Of the Temple of 
Cybele, only two magnificent columns remain; 
Acropolis is almost destroyed; the ruins of one of the 
churches are considerable, and the building seems to 
have been used as a mosque when Smith was there in 
1671. There are sundiy other relics of antiquity 
worthy of notice. [Arundell’s ‘‘ Visit to the Seven 
Churches,” pp. 176—187; Fellows’ ‘‘ Asia Minor,” 
chap. xii.; Murray’s ‘‘ Hand-bk. for the Mast."") Sardis 
received its death-blow by the conquest of Timur, or 
Tamerlano, about a.D. 1400. 


SARDITES, fears ; the name of the descendants of 
Sered, a son of Zebulun (Numb. xxyi. 26]. 


SAR'DIUS. [See Sarprvz.] 


SARDON’YX. The sardonyx, like the sardine, is 
only mentioned in the Book of Revelation [xxi. 20], 
and there as the foundation of a wall. The name wo 
imply a sarde united to an onyx, and it is accepted as 
such by siete who describe sardonyx as com- 

osed of milk-white chalcedony and sarde. The 

obrew words shiham and yahdlom have also been 
translated “ sardonyx,” but not in the authorised 
version, where both are regarded as precious stones 
(see BeRYu], and the former as the chrysoprase, or 
onyx. 


SAREPTA [Luke iy. 26]. (Seo ZanernaTH.] 


SAR’GON, a king of Assyria, the founder of the 
last dynasty which Sr Se in that country, before its 
subjection to the Babylonians. The Assyrian name is 
Sargina, meaning “a true king.” He built the palace 
at Khorsabad, which was excavated by M. Botta, and 
the walls and pavements of which were found covered 
with sculptures and inscriptions in the cuneiform cha- 
racter, representing and describing his conquests. A 
chamber containing an inscription of his was also 
found by Mr. Layard in the north-western at 
Nimroud. He is only once mentioned by name in the 
Bible, viz., in Isa. xx. 1, where a prophecy is 
to the year in which he sent one of fi 
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taken place till the second of Sargon. It will be 
observed that though the Biblical statement does not 
affirm this, it is so worded as not to be inconsistent 
with it [see 2 Kings xviii. 10; and compare xvii. 5, 6]. 
[See SHALMANESER. ] 

SARED, escape, or place of refuge; a town of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 10, 12). Its position is not 
known. 

SA'RON. [See Smanon. | 

SARSE’CHIM, one of the generals of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army who assisted in the final overthrow of 
Zedekiah (Jer. xxxix. 3). 

SA’RUCH, shoot; son of Reu, a descendant of Shem 
(Luke iii. 35); called ‘‘ Serug” in Gen. xi, 20—23. 

SATAN, an adversary ; the chief spirit of evil, the 
devil. The Hebrew word may denote any adversary, 
but when used as a titlo or proper name it has the article 
prefixed—" the adversary.” The only exceptions to this 
rule are 1 Chron. xxi. 1; Ps. cix. 6. The other places 
where it occurs as a p name or title in the Old 
Testament are Job i. 6—12; ii. 1—7; Zech. iii. 1, 2. 
The word “ fiend,” which is not found in eeiare has 
a ah oar We meet with the word “ Satan” 
more thirty times in the New Testament, where 
it is interchangeable with diabolos, or tho devil, » word 


primarily denoting a slanderer or accuser. Demon is 
a term applied to evil spirits in J perdi but not to 
Satan, in Bible. The word “ Beelzebub ” we shall 


1—14; comparo John viii. 44; 2 Cor. xi. 3]. Other 
expressions which refer to Satan might be mentioned, 
such as ‘‘the prince of this world” [John xii. 31; 
xiv. 30; xvi. 11]; ‘‘ the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience’ (Eph. ii. 2]; ‘‘the god of this world” 
(2 Cor, iv. 4). Such phrases are descriptive of the 
here and great extent of Satanic activity and in- 
uence. 

There is no possible room for doubting that the 
Scriptures recognise the distinct personality of Satan. 
Some, however, have ventured to question the ac- 
curacy of this view, and to deny the personal existence 
of Satan altogether. It has been maintained that the 
Jews themselves entertained no such opinion until the 
Babylonian captivity, when, it is alleged, they bor- 
rowed the notion from the Persian mythology. We 
are told that, ‘after their return from the poilek 
we find that the Jews had become acquainted with the 
existence of a great and malignant being, to whom, 
ag their proper author, they began to attribute both 

hysical arid moral evils. It is supposed that they 

erived this notion from the Assyrians and Persians, 
with whom Abriman, or the Evil Principle, was an 
object of worship” (W. C. Taylor, LL.D.]. The view 
thus mildly stated is put much more strongly by sore 
writers; but it can only be dealt with as a theory: 
which is not contradicted by Scripture. In the narra- 
tive of the fall we mect with a mysterious evil agent 
called the serpent, endowed with reason, , and 
malice against God and man. That this was no moro 
than an ordinary serpent is a preposterous conclusion, 
as appears not only upon the face of the whole narra- 
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tive, but from some of the other texts already referred 
to, as John viii. 44; 2Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2, 3. 
Until the early chapters of Genesis can be shown to be 
more modern than the captivity, and until it is proved 
that our Lord and his apostles are not authoritative 
expositors of the Old Testament, we must adhere to 
the received opinion, that the arch-fiend Satan is the 
nt by whom our first mother was tempted. 

e next in which Satan comes prominently 
before us, and this time by name, is in the first chapter 
of Job. Both here, and in tho chapter following, the 
tempter appears in the character of a malicious enemy 
of a man, and as one who is utterly destitute of 
any excellent quality. He is also described as having 
delegated to him the power to try Job, by bringing 
upon him various calamitics and afflictions. Ho is, 
moreover, pre-eminently ‘‘the accuser” and ‘‘ the 
tempter.” In 1 Chron. xxi. 1 and Ps. cix. 6, where 
Satan is written in Hebrew without the article, it may 
bo disputed whether the enemy of souls is meant. 
When we turn to 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 we read, ‘‘ And again 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and 
he moved David against them to aay, Go, number 
Israel and Judah.” It would not be doing violence 
to the Hebrew to translate—‘' And one moved David,” 
&c. Be that as it may, the corresponding text in 
1 Chron. xxi. 1 is rendered, ‘‘ And Satan stood up 
against Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” 
Is Satan really meant here? As we have seen, the 
word is without the article, and if translated the pas- 
sage would read, ‘‘ And an advorsary stood up against 
Israel,” &c. By this means wo get rid of a great 
difficulty and stumbling-block in the way of the ordi- 
nary reader. If Satan is seals meant in Chronicles, 
we believe he is tacitly allu to in Samuel. The 
question is one of extreme difficulty. The same 
ambiguity arises in Ps. cix. 6, and there also we are 
willing to leave it an open question whether Satan is 
actually intended or not. The other of the 
Old Testament where Satan is named [Zech. iii. 
1, 2) presents no particular obscurity: it simply 
exhibits the personal Satan as the adversary and 
accuser of the Lord’s high priest. It must be noticed, 
however, that Satan does not appear to have been 
visibly manifested to the prophet’s bodily eye, but to 
have been revealed to him in a vision. 

Tao occurrence of so few direct and positive state- 
monts. convening Satan in the Old Testament is 
a curious fact; but the position occupied by these 
statements is such that they come at the nning, 
middle, and end of the immense period over which the 
Jowish Scriptures extend. They are sufficient to prove 
to us the personal existence and activity of Satan all 
that time; but their fewness suggests that Satanic 
agency did not ocoupy a very prominent place in the 
Jewish and pre-Christian theology of those who wor- 
shipped the true God. What reasons for this 
reservation were, we can only conjecture. The phe- 
homenon itself corresponds with others of a similar 
charactor, so that we may say the Old Testament onl 
refers casually and occasionally to some truths whi 
in the Now Testament are most prominent. It is s> 
with the doctrine of a future life, and the related ideas 
of a resurrection of the dead, an endless heaven of joy 
and purity, and a place of final punishment. The 
immortality of the soul iteelf is not by any means one 
of the foremost truths of the Jewish hari tied! The 
tight of revelation became more and more plain and 
full, and hence, while sin and holiness, human nature, 
duties, and privileges, and the Divine existence, per- 
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fections, and lordship were continually kept before tho 
minds of ancient believers, many great principles re- 
mained either wholly obscure or only occasionally 


flashed forth. 

The notion of evil spirits seems to have been not 
unknown among’ the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, 
the Assyrians, and others, long befcre the Babylonish 
captivity. Indeed, it was so prevalent that, apart from 
any late revelation, the Jews would have become ac- 
quainted with it at a very remote period. We should 
not speak without reason if we said that the idea of 
evil spirits is most probably a relic of the primeval 
revelation given by God to man, and carried by man 
in his wanderings over the worid. That the Jews 
should have imported their belief in Satan from tho 
Persian theology or mythology is an unreasonable and 
untenable supposition. I$ 1s unreasonable, because 
the Jews had the utmost horror of all pagan additions 
to their faith and worship. It is untenable, because 
the Persian Ahriman is essentially different from the 
Jewish Satan, who, moreover, appears in Scripture ope 
before the rise of the Persian system and people. We 
think it possible, however, that the Persian Ahriman 
was an exaggeration of the real Satan, who was elevated 
to eine varie God in various important respects. 
The i believed in the existence of two separate first 
causes, from one of which came all the good in the 
universe, and from the other ali evil. Now, there is 
nothing at all to intimate that Satan was ever regarded 
by the ancient Jews as the first cause and eternal 
principle from which all forms of evil, moral and ae 
sical, emanated. There is not a word to show that 
was believed to be anything but a creature, active and 
powerful for evil it is true, but absolutely subject to 
the control of God. 

The Apocryphal books so far agree with the canonical 
as ta recognise in Satan the temptet of man. Thus we 
read that, ‘‘Through envy of the devil came death 
into the world: and they that do hold of his side do find 
it” (Wied. ii. 24]. This passage is plainly a referenco 
to the fall of man and its fatal consequences, 

The New Testament is far more explicit. Satan, also 
called ‘‘the devil” and ‘‘the tempter,” comes before us 
as the evil spirit by whom our was tempted iu 
the wilderness (Matt. iv. 1—11; Mark i, 12, 13; Luke 
iv. 1—18]. Under the name Beelzebub, or Beelzebul, 
Satan is mentioned as ‘‘ the prince of the devils” [ Matt. 
xii. 24]. This term is a form of Baalzebub, and seems to 
have been in common use among the Jews asa name for 
Satan. Belial also appears to be an appellation of Satan 

2 Cor. vi. 15]. As already observed, Satan is most 
uently called ‘‘the devil” in the New Testament. 
Under various names he appears as the accuser and 
calumniator of men, seducing them to sin, and inflict- 
ing upon them evil. He is ‘‘ the constant enemy of 
God, of Christ, of the Divine kingdom, of the followers 
of Christ, and of all truth; full of fuleehood and all 
malice, and varani ene seducing to evil in every 
ayy way" [Robinson’s ‘‘Lexicon of the New 
‘est.”"]. He is described as being at the head of fallen 
angels, demons, or unclean spirits, who inflicted much 
injury upon men. He rules in wicked men, who are 
his children. No clear account is given of his origin, 
but it would seem from 2 Peter ii. 4 and Jude 6 
sin had found a place among the angels, who were 
therefore, so far as they were rebellious, cast out of 
heaven, and subject to punishment. Hence it bas 
been inferred that Satan was among them, and their 
leader. The remarkable passage Rey. xii. 1—9, if it 
could be understood of transactions in the distant pest, 
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would favour the view now enunciated; but such an 
loa? let seems to be absolutely forbidden by the 
prophetio character of the book in which the words 
occur, 

The reality of Satan’s temptations cannot for a 
moment be questioned by those who accept the New 
Testament, It is, however, difficult to decide the 
oxact limits within which this ‘‘ roaring lion” is per- 
tmaitted to range. In eome cases he seems to have been 
the causo of physical pete AS et xiii. 16], and he 
is even described as having “ the power of death,” or 
deadly power; but these indications do not justify us 
in eaying that Satan is now able directly to affect and 
destroy the bodies of men, since nothing can be plainor 
than that his influence was tly weakened by the 
Redeemer when upon earth [Luke x. 18; John xii. 
3L; xvi. 11; Col. ii. 15; Heb. ii. at} Upon the 
whole, we do not feel justified in ascribing to Satan 
more than a moral influence. Such being the case, we 
discredit the mass of arguments and statements which 
refer storms, earthquakes, and other temporal calami- 
ties to Satanic action, and all the medisval fancies 
which led to such wild superstitions in connection with 
the belief in magic and witchcraft. 

Without attem et any refutation of them, pages 
would be req to describe the strange and fanciful 
opinions which have been advanced in connection with 
our subject by the Jews, by the Mahometans, and by 
Christians, both heretical and orthodox. Under these 
circumstances, we decline to attempt any statement 
er refutation of them; but we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret that some communities deno- 
minated Christian perpetuate and favour utterly 
unscriptural notions concerning this matter, as is the 
case with Romanists. Here, as everywhere, it is well 
not to bo wise above what is written; and thorefore, 
accepting implicitly the Biblical intimations upon the 
matter, we would discourage speculation, and urge 
attention to the warnings and counsels which the 
inspired oracles contain for our guidance and security. 

here is one other point upon which we must say a 
word or two. As the Scriptures teach that Divine 
grace is amply sufficient to enable individual believers 
to triumph over the Evil One, so they teach that the 
daration of his activity will como to an ond. Ile is 
condemned and doom acon {2 ohn xii. 31), but he 
will ey be consigned to eternal disgrace and 
overthrow. is last defeat is to be preceded by one 
in which he will be bound for a thousand years, after 
which he will be allowed again to exercise his malice, 
only to be utterly overcome and cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone, to be tormented day and night for 
over and ever [Rev. xx. 1—10}. We know not whon 
this will come to pass, but it would appear to be at the 
end of the present dispensation and at the last judg- 
ment. 

It might have been expected that in this article we 
should take some notice of Manichwism, the author of 
which endeavoured to incorporate with Christianity 
some of the peculiar principles of the Parsees, almost 
exalting Satan to an equality with God, and certainly 
making of him @ most powerful rival and antagonist. 
This Pecan heretic not only corrupted the faith by 
importations from the old creed, which recognised 
Ormuzd and Abriman, but ho added something from 
Buddhism. The leaven of his doctrine spread widely, 
and is probably even yet scarcely extinct in some of 
the remote corners of Caristondom. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as this subject is exceedingly obscure, compli- 
cated, and broad, wo can only mention it, ond refer 
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the reader to writers who, like Neander, have treated 
of the history and heresies of the Christian Church 
(Neander’s “‘Church History,” vol. ii., Clark's edition}. 


SATYR.. The Hebrow word thus rendered [Isa. 
xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14] really means a rough, hairy ani- 
mal. Probably a goat, but possibly a baboon, is meant, 


SAUL, asked for. 1. A king of Edom, described os 
Saul of Rehoboth (Gen. xxxvi. 37, 38]. [See REHO- 
BOTH.) In the genealogy of 1 Chron. i. [ver. 48], 
the exact Hebrew form of the name (Shaul) is retained 
by the translators. 

2. The first king of the chosen people. His father 
Kish was a man of considerable repute in hie tribe 
(1 Sam. ix. 1], that of Benjamin—a tribe the small- 
noss of whose numbers was compensated for by its 
warlike predilections, and also, at a subsequent period, 
by the circumstance of its having the metropolis of the 
united tribes within its borders. The sacred narrative 
takes up the history of Saul at the time when the 
assembled Israelites had wrung from God, 0 to speak, 
permission to exchange the theocratic form of govein- 
ment, which had hitherto prevailed, for that of a 
monarchy [1 Sam. viii.) [see SamvEL]; and descrilcs 
in detail the train of providential circumstances which, 
ono by one, led to the election of Sau), amid the accla- 
mation of the people, to the throne (1 Sam. ix., x.]. 
The hand of God is seen in the matter all through, and 
the history affords a singularly interesting illustration 
of the way in which God’s fredestined puipcees are 
brought to pass without any constraint or violent in- 
terference with the free operation of man’s own will. 
Saul is sent by his father to eearch for rome stray asses. 
After traversing the territory of Ephiaim ard Ben- 
jamin without discovering the objects of their eearch, 

e and the servant who kad been his ccmpanion 
reach ‘‘the land of Zuph,” where Samuel just then 
happened to be staying, apparently on the occasion of 
some local festival, to whcm the servant suggestcd an 
immediate application, in tho hore of obtaining infor- 
mation. [See SEER.] Samuel, meanwhile, had received 
a Divine intimation of the lofty destiny interded for 
Saul, and addressed him accoidingly in terms which not 
obscurely indicated the fact, at ihe eame time calming 
his anxiety about the aeses by the assuiance that they 
were found. Saul remained for the day as Samuel’s 

est; and when starting on his hcmeward journey 
tho following morning, was privately but eolemnly 
anointed king of Israel, in the nrme of God. To 
confirm the Divine announcement, three distinct tokens 
were given him in the he of incidents that would 
arise during his journey ; all of which came to pass in 
the order predicted by the prophet [1 fam. x. 1—9). 
God, moreover, by his Spirit, imparted to Saul the 
special endowments which his new dignity demanded, 
and thus prepared him by the way for the assumption of 
the office to which he would be shortly publicly called 
{ver. 9]. With a prudent reticence, he said nothing 
at home of these things; and even at tho assembly of 
the tribes at Mizpeh for the choice of a king, when tho 
lot singled him out, it appears that he had stealthily 
retired and concealed himself [vs. 14—22]. Discovered 
by » Divine intimation, and brought forward, his com- 
manding stature impressed the Pecrls strongly in his 
favour, and his elevation was at once endorsed with 
the acclamation ‘‘ God save the king.” Tho constitu- 
tion of the kingdom was then eolemnly declared, and 
the assembly di , Saul also returning home, 
though not alone, for a band of men who, unconsciously 
to themselves, were following but the impulse of, 
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Divine guidance, accompanied him home—probably as people, 


a kind of body-guard for his protection; a protection 
just then apparently needed, as there were not want- 
ing persons to call in question the choice which had 
been made [vs. 23—27]. j 
An occasion speedily offered of testing the fitness of 
Saul for the kingly elilee: On hearing the pre 
terms which Nahash, the Ammonite chief, had offe 
to the benegsd 
conditions of peace, Saul rose to the emergency, a 
poae sent an appeal to every tribe of Iarael, which 
8 


e hearts of the people of Israel as one man. 
A nificent army responded to his call, of which he | 
took the command. The result was a decisive victory, | 
the enemy being thoroughly routed [1 Sam. xi. 1—11). 
Amid the universal joy of triumph, Saul was unani- 
mously confirmed in the throne, and signalised this, his 
formal accession, as it may be termed, by a : ponerens 
amnesty to those who had previously launched against 
him the arrows of their envious detraction (vs. 12—-15]. 
Firmly established in the throne, and confident of tho 
enthusiastic support of his subjects, Saul determined 
on & vigorous elfort to throw off the yoko of the Philis- 
tines. In order to do this, he raised a small force of | 
3,000 men, and armed them in such rude and simple ; 
fashion as he could, the Philistines having taken | 
measures during their occupation of the country to | 
extinguish every fucility for the manufacture of arms 
(xiii, 19—22]. A thi rt of this force was under 
the command of Jonathan, Saul’s eldest son, and 
stationed in Gibeah. ‘The rest was commanded by 
Saul himself. A bold attack made on the garrison of 
the Philistines at Geba by Jonathan brought down the 
entire strength of the enemy, before which Saul’s 
forces, unaccustomed to wi , and comparatively 
small in number, quailed in fear. It was on this 
occasion that Saul took the first wrong step which led 
him into the downward course of disaster, and brought 
ruin on himself and his family. Impatient and dis- 
trustful, he would not wait for Samucl’s arrival to 
offer sacrifice before the battle, but offered it himself, 
Scarcely were the sacred rites completed when Samuel 


appeared: but only to denounce the folly of the king, 
aud to intimate is sure consequence of disobedienco 
in the doom of his dynasty [ve. 13, 14). The short- 


sigeted folly of the king is equally seen in the rash 
uration described in the next chapter [xiv.], which 
not only to whose valour 


D Popeniied the life of his son, 
and intrepidity the victory was mainly owing, but also, 
by depriving the exhausted army of the food which 


was found in the enemy’s camp, prevented it from 
following up its advantage. 
Once again Saul is tried and found wanting. From 


the days of Moses there had been handed down the 
ial remembrance of the cruelty practised by the 

lek tribe on the Israelites, during the journey of 

the latter through the wilderness, and also the denun- 
ciation of future retribution (Exod. xvii. 8; Numb. 
xxiy. 20; Deut. xxv. 17—19]. The fulfilment of the 
Divine sentence was given to Saul. Jt was no mission 
nal to himself or of hia own choosing, in which 

e might change his 
clination. He went, 


of 
attacked 
success, 


at least, he would not expose himself to the charge 
disobedience. At the head of his forces he 
the doomed foe; but in the very moment of 


pride on his part, and covetousness on that of the | 


people of Jabesh-gilead as his only | 
and [ve. 


SAUL. 


were permitted to overrule the Divine will. 
‘The king’s roturn would be the more triumphant if 
graced by the presence of the captive king of ek, 
while both he and the army would be enriched by the 
abundant spoil. That he should be apparently un- 
conscious of the sin he had committed, until rebuked 
so plainly by Samuel, shows how completely he had 
succeeded in blinding his own conscience by the ex-: 
cuses with which ho met the prophet’s remonstrance 
3—20}. This was his last op ity. The Divine 
punishment followed closely on the heels of trans- 
gression, and Saul is henceforth left to the bitter 
remorse and melancholy [xvi. 14] which, though 
occasionally relicved by the music of David's harp, 
or the excitement of the battle-field, charactcrised his 
entire after life, and broke out several times into acts 
of intenso malignity. Once or twice, indeed, influ- 
enced by the animity of his injured son-in-law 
xxiy., xxvi.], or by the religious exercises with which 
e is suddenly brought into contact, better impulses 
regain their power. But it is only for a moment. 
Goaded by tho frenzy that bad taken possession of 
him, he is ready to destroy even his favourite son for 
displaying kindness and affection towards David 
[xx.]; the priests of Nob and their familics are cruelly 
massacred, use David had managed to impose on 
them a tale of fictitious urgency, as the only means 
of obtaining food for his followers and arms for him- 
self [xxi.]; the country is scoured by the king ond 
his troops, in the ed pe of securing the person of his 
now formidable rival [xx.—xxvi.]; nor does he rest 
for long together, until, at last, he is assured that the 
object of his jealous hatred has taken refuge with tho 
Philistine king, and is thus beyord his (xxvii.]. 
Meanwhile the old foes of tho nation had never aban- 
doned the hope of regaining the lost eupremacy. Once 
before Saul had been summoned from his pursuit 
of David by the tidings of a Philistine invasion [xziii. 
27); and now again their forces penetrated the termi- 
tory of the northern tribes, and encamped on the slopes 
of jon, in such numbers as to fill the heart of 
Saul with dismay (xxviii. 4, 5]. In his despair he 
adopted all the customary means of ascertaining the 
mind of the Lord; but finding the Divine ear eee 
aguinet him, he directed his attendants to discover if 
possible whether any sorceress had escaped the edict 
extermination issucd somo time previously against 
persons of this class (vs. 3, 9], that he might avail him- 
self of her assistance for the purpose of interrogatin 
his former friend and advirer, uel. The ce 
was successful; the witch of Endor was visited by the 
King ; Samuel himself appeared, but only to reiterate, 
amid circumstances of more awful solemnity, the re- 
bukes of former years, and warn the guilty monarch 
that within a few hours death would fall on himself 
and his sons, and disaster on his army (vs. 16—19}- 
Overwhelmed by the startling communication, Saul 
fell to the earth paralysed with terror, and on the 
morrow saw in tho defeat of his forces and the death 


,Of his sons the accomplishment of one part of the 
P or fullow his own in- | 

: nas asec eeiios of the Divine | 
decree, which was so expressly and positively worded, | 
as to leave him no choice of action whatever [1 Sam. | 
xy. 1—3]. Everything seemed to indicate that hero, | 


spectre's prediction. Hopeless of succour and alread 
wounded—dreading, moreover, to fall into the hands of 
the enemy—his own suicidal hand fulfilled the other. 
His body was discovered the next day by the Philis- 
tines, and, after decapitation, was su: ded on the 
walls of Beth-shan. From this indignity it was 
rescued by the men of Jabesh-gilead, who t it, 
and consigned the ashes to an honourable tomb, whence 
they were subsequently traneferred to the family . 
sepulchre in Zolah [1 Sam. xxxi.; 2 Sam. xxi. 14), 
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3, The namo by which St, Paul is designated in | antecedent prejudice, can be liable to mistake it: as 


the earlier portion of his history, as narrated in the 
Acts of the Apostles (Acts vii. 58; viii. 1; ix. 1, &.; 
xiii. 9). [Soe Pavt. 
SAVIOUR. This word, in its highest Scriptural 
uficnce, is @ distinguishing title of the Lord Jesus 
, indicating the rolation in which ho stands to 
the children of God. To ascertain the original mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘ saviour,” we must ascertain the mean- 
ing of ‘“‘ to save,” since a saviour is simply one who 
saves. On the puecpls that the Spirit of God em- 
ployed human lan according to its ordinai 
usage, the first and most familiar sense of the word wi 
best serve to explain its second and more technical use 
as descriptive of that particular salvation which is the 
grand theme of the Bible. It is also natural that in 
tracing this first mention of the word, we should have 
recourse to the earlier portions of Scripture, because 
as God’s spiritual purposes towards mankind were in 
course of time more and more perfectly revealed, in 
the eame proportion did the word expressing thom 
pass out of its geiginal sense, and receive from the 
usage of the sacred writers its more definite applica- 
tion. We find the simple meaning of the word of 


frequent occurrence, as expressing deliverance from | in the eat : 
also in his Epistle to the Galatians. 


that the Scripture hath ‘concluded all under sin.” The 
danger of being included under sin is oxpressed in the 
forcible language of Jeremiah, ‘‘ The so 

it shall die ;” and is amplified by St. Paul, ‘‘ Indigna- 
tion and wrath, tribulation and anguish, to every soul 


some impending danger. us Joseph declared to his 
brethren, ‘God sent me before you to save your 
lives” (Gen. xlv. 7]. In the same way Othniel is 
described as a saviour [Judg. iii. 9]. en Gideon 
was called to deliver Israel out of the hand of Midian, 
his commission ran in those words, ‘‘ Thou shalt save 
Israel from the hand of the Midianites” [Judg. vi. 14]. 
God instructed Samuel to anoint Saul, ‘‘ that he 
might save my people out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines” (1 Sam. ix. 16]. Throughout the whole of 
tho historical books, the expression is used in this 
application so frequently as to defy quotation. It 
occurs in the same sense in the New Tostament, as 
when Peter walking on the water called out to Christ, 
“ Lord, save me” tt. xiv. 30]. 

Now, if we analyse the word in this its first and 
amiliar meaning, as descriptive of some form of de- 
liverance from temporal danger, it will bo found to 
involye the following ideas :—1. A state of immediate 
peril; 2. The inability of tho sufferer to extricate him- 
elf; 3. Effective assistance rendered by some other, 
for the purpose of delivering him out of it; 4. A state 
of rest and security as its result. When the word is 
transferred from temporal to spiritual things, it still 
carries with it the samo essential ideas, and it is only 
by keeping them all in mind that the entire signi- 
ficance of the salvation proclaimed iu the Bible, and 
the office of the Saviour through whom it is accom- 
plished, can be properly appreciated. Tho omission 
of the primary ideas of danger and incompetency 
would rridenth introduce incompleteness into the 
further ideas of assistanco and security. The four 
notions specified above may be otherwise described as 
expressing the nature of salvation, the necd of salya- 
bn the mode of salvation, and tho result of salya- 

) 

Accordingly, they all find their corresponding 
coun in the doctrine of the Lible. We assume 
it to be granted that the chief application of the word 
in Scripture is to a spiritual and not to a temporal 
deliverance. There exists, indeed, a school of modern 
thought whieh delights to limit the expression to out- 
wart and tater! things. But we do not think it 

to argue this point, beca) 


necessary use the of 
Scripture is so very specific, that no man, if Toa hon 


or merel 
affecting bodily life, or bodily heal 
being and prosperity, but very especially the 
pa il Naa am male 

@ purport of revelation is in 
lan cnet Bt ag 


when our Lord, for instance, declared the object of his 
pening into the world to be ‘‘ to seek and to save the 
ost.” 
language of Scripture cannot, in a great number of 
the most important passages 

other interpretation than the spiritual. By 
and a saviour is intended, in Scriptural usage, not only 


We therefore assume it as evident that the 


» be satisfied by any 
salvation, 


the deliverance from any outward dan 
th, or bodil walle 

iver 

from death unto life, 


aul, ‘‘ There is now no condemnation 


to them that are in Christ Jesus.” In the language of 
St. John, ‘‘ If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the 
propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world.” 


But still the word, as already shown, necessarily 


involves several ideas, and not one single idea only. 
The nature of the salvation is involved in the nature 
of the danger from which we need to be saved. This 
coupe is formally explained by the 

in the 


apodle Paul 
is Epistle to the Romans, and 


early chapters of 
ent is 


that sinneth 


of man that doeth evil” [Rom. 1i. 8, 9]. So inseparable 
isthe idea of danger from the idea of salvation, that the 


very promiges are replete with it. Thus, when our Lord 
dec 


ared that God ‘‘ gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish,” the 
declaration involves the destruction of those who do 
not believe in him. When St. Paul declares that 
‘there is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 


Jesus,” the words imply that there is condemnation to 


those who are not in Jesus. The first idea, 
therefore, is that of danger. Tho second is that of 
human incapacity, and finds its formal expression in 
the Scriptural doctrine of the corruption of human 
nature, and its inability of itself ta do ary good mag 
Human nature is slow to accept so humbling a truth. 
Whether in the Jew or in the Christian, the tendency 
is the same, and the result the same—‘ They being 
ignorant of God's righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitt 
themselves unto the righteousness of God.” The third 
idea finds expression in the whole doctrine of the 
reon and work of Christ (see CHrist, JESUS, 
EDEMPTION], and of the mode of a sinner’s accept- 
ance before God. [See ATONEMENT, JUSTIFICATION, ] 
The last idea involved is that of security : correspond- 
ing to it is the full acceptance of the sinner through 
the blood of Christ—‘* Ye are oe alte in him” (Col. 
ii. 10] ; his present adoption as a child of God, and the 
prospect of an eternal inheritance in glory. _ : 
Hence we aro able to perceive the distinctive mis- 
take of one influential school of modern seb ban 
This school dwells solely and exclusively on the 
of redemption, and charges it as an unscrip error 
upon other modes of teaching, that they give aa re 
piominence to the doctrines of human sin and the fall 
and de ey of man. Undoubtedly, the great message 
of the eh is salyation—hence it is the “‘ glad tidings 
of great joy.” But, as we have seen, the simplest notion 
which we can possibly attach to the word ‘‘salyation 
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involves an antecedent danger ; and unless this danger 
is first appreciated, neither can the necessity of salvation 
be felt, nor the nature of salvation beunderstood. It 
is necessary for a physician to understand a disease 
before he procoeds to cure it; and where the active 
concurrence of the patient is needed to secure recovery, 
it may be indispensably necossary that the latter 
should understand it likewise. The facts of the case 
must be the first element, before action upon them can 
be possible. We have no more right, therefore, to ex- 
clude from the idea of salvation the antecedent danger 
which makes it necessary, than we have to exclude the 
final security which is its result. 

The same rulo of retaining concurrently all the four 
ideas involved in the word will explain some other 
imagined difficulties and misapprehensions. The Word 
of God highly magnifies the greatness of the salvation 
announced in revelation, especially in regard to the 
dignity of the person by whom it was accomplished. 
It is evident that each of the elementary ideas stated 
may be made in turn the basis of an argument to this 
offect. It is equally possible to illustrato the greatness 
of a work, and of the doer of it, from the depth of the 
necessity to which it was directed, and to illustrate the 
greatness of the necessity by the dignity and the re- 
sources of the person who alone was competent to meet 
it. On the other side, if we depreciate the necessity, we 
depreciate also the standard of the work; and if wo 
lower the estimate of the work that was done, we must 
lower in the same de, our estimate of the necessity. 
Llence is explained the fact that persons who have a 
defective view of eithor of these cardinal pointa enter- 
tain low conceptions of the corresponding truths like- 
wise. In constructing the scheme of a Scriptural 
theology, the fallen and ruined state of the sinner, and 
the Divino nature of the Saviour, are the two doctrines 
on which the foundations of a sound faith must be 
laid deep and strong. If a man is wrong upon either of 
theso, he must be wrong everywhere. 

Lastly, the same principle illustrates the relation of 
salvation towards redemption. For the mode in which 
man has been redeemed through the vicarious sacrifice 
of the Son of God, reference has already been mado to 
the articles REDEMPTION and JusTiFicaTIon, But 
are redemption and salvation the same thing, or 
are they necessarily co-oxtensive P Certainly not. 
Salvation includes the state of attained security, as 
well as the offectual deliverance through the help of 
another. It is, therefore, both a wider and a narrower 
term than redemption, according to the point of viow 
from which it is considored. lt is a wider term, bo- 
cause it includes not only the payment of a ransom 
by Christ, but the acceptance of that work of Christ by 
a living faith on the part of the man himeolf, It isa 
narrower term, use, for this very reason, it is appli- 
cable only to a narrower circle of persons. All have 
been redeemed, because we are taught that Christ died 
for all; but all are not saved, because ‘all men have 
not faith.” Salvation is redemption made effectual to 
the individual soul by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Ilence has arisen among divines the distinction be- 
tween suficienter aud effictenter, between a potential 
and an actual salvation, or, as it is frequently expressed 
in modern times, universal redemption, but particular 
salvation. The high Calvinistic view of a particular 
redemption appears to be inconsistent with the plain 
teaching of Scripture on its two sides; for if the ‘‘ com- 

fortable doctrine” of election be taught on one side, it 
is indisputable that universal invitations were uttered 
by the inspired preachers of tho apostolic ora upon the 
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other. It seems also to rest upon analogies and modes 
of conception, true in regard to human things, but in- 
srplicable to Divine. Into the details of this coa- 
troversy our limits would forbid us to enter, even if the 
discussion were suitable to the character of the present 
work. We must therefore refer the reader to the more 
formal treatises with which the field of sacred literature 
abounds on this subject. 


SCAPEGOAT, the name given to the goat which 
was selected by lot to be taken into tho wilderness on 
the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 20—22). For an 
account of the ceremonial and its significance, see 
ATONEMENT, D.eyY OF. 


SCAR’LET. Scarlet was always a favourite colour 
in the East. The ancient Egyptians cultivated the art 
of dyeing with some degree of scientific precision, since 
they knew the use of mordants. But while the 
had the monopoly of le from their shell-fish, the 
Egyptiars probably obtained their ecarlet from the 
U Phan tinctorius, which is extensively imported 
from Egypt and the Levant to the present day, and is 
still as far as the extreme of Cathay to give the 
fine rose, acarlet, purple, and violet colours to the silks 
of China. It also constitutes the basis of ** rouge.” 

The scarlet of the Hebrews in after times, and of 
the Levant erally, was derived, however, from the 
kermes of the Arabians—the Coccus ilicis of naturalists 
—an insect found on oak-trees, as the eal (Coceus 
cacti) is on the cactuses of South America. The 
etymological part of the inquiry, which proves the 
identity of this dye with the scarlet of Scripture, is 80 
prolix that our readers may be spared from entering 
upon it. The kermes is found chiefly on the Quercus 
coccifera, or kermes oak, in Palestine. All the ancients 
concur in saying that the bright scarlet colours wero 
derived from this insect, which was at first mistaken 
for a vegetable production, as was also the gall-nut. 
It was known at a very early period in Canaan (Gen. 
xxxviii. 28]; it was one of the colours of the high 
priest's ophod [Exod. xxviii.6] and of its girdle [ver. 8], 
of the breastplate [ver. 15], and of cloths for sacred uses 

Numb. iv. 8]; and it was used in cleansing the leper 

Ley. xiv. 4], to indicate, as Abarbanel thinks, 
a healthy complexion was restored to him. It was 
the dress of females in the time of Saul [2 Sam. i. 24); 
of opulent persons in later times (Lam. iv. 5]; and 
the Babylonian and Median soldiers, who also woro 
red abicute {Nahum ii. 3}. A scarlet robe was placed 
on the person of our Divine Saviour in mockery and 
derision [Matt. xxvii. 28; Luke xxiii.11]. The woman 
in scarlet was made to sit on a ecarlet beast, as typical 
of all abominations (Rev. xvii. 3; compare Isa. 1. 18). 


SCEPTRE. Tho term shélet in Hebrew properly 
denotes a staff or rod, and such is the primary meanin 
of the Greek skeptron, from which our word “* sceptre” 
is derived. In course of time both these words camo 
to be used in various secondary senses. Thus the 
Hobrew ehélxt signifies, a rod for correction [Job xxi. 
9; Ps. exxy.3; Prov. xxii. 8, 15; Isa. x. 55; xi. 4); 
a shepherd’s rod or crook [Lev. xxvii. 32; Ps. xxiii. 4; 
Micah vii. 14]; ameasuring rod (Ps, Ixxiv. 2; Jer. x. 
16]; a “‘tribo” or a branch of a family (Exod. xxvii. 
21; Judg. xxi. 24; 1 Sam. ix. 21]; a sceptre, rod, or 
staff of office and authority [Gen. xlix. 10; Numb. 
xxiy. 17; Ps, lxv.6; Isa. xiv. 5). Tho term is also 
used of a dart or spear (2 Sam. xviif. 14}. It is pro 
bable that the i debe as a symbol of” authority, is 
connected with the ancient aud common notion 
which regarded rulers as the shepherds of their people; 


their sceptre indicating that the poople were guided, | and 


protected, and cared for by their governors; and also, 
perbaps, suggesting a power to correct and chastise. 
© sceptre was used as a badge by chiefs, princes, 
emperors, and kings, in most ancient countries, and is 
represented upon the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
and elsewhere. The materials employed in it were 
often exceedingly precious, and its construction was 
sometimes particularly rich and elaborate. In some 
cases, os in Assyria and Rome, sceptres were borne by 
priests. We have no means of ascertaining the form 
and character of the reek as used among the He- 
brews ; indeed, most of the Biblical allusions to it are 
metaphorical, as an emblem of authority and rule. 


SCEVA, an implement ; a Jew, chief of the priests 
at Ephesus, or head of one of the four-and-twenty 
courses into which the priests were divided. His 
seven sons, on witnessing the success of St. Paul in 
casting out evil spirits by pring the name of Jesus, 
presumptuously attempted to do the same. Two of 
them—as the Greok of the best MSS. implies, and not 
the whole seven, as the English version implies—met 
with a rebuke from the evil spirit, and were severely 
punished by the demoniac [Acta xix. 13—~16]. 


SCHIN, ‘Z/, the twenty-first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Asa numeral, it is equivalent to 300, and 
its consonantal power is that of our sh. With tho 
point over its left shoulder, w, it is called sin, and is 
pronounced as the letter s. The position of the point 
does not affect ita numerical value, and, in fact, it 
was originally written without any point at all. [See 
ALPHABET.] The word occurs but once in our Bibles 
[Ps. cxix. 161]. 

SCI'ENCE, a word which only occurs twice in tho 
English version {Dan. i. 4; 1 Tim. vi. 20]. In these 
cases it represents terms which are commonly trans- 
lated ‘* knowledge.” In Daniel it seems to have no 
technical application, and only refers to certain persons 
who were acquainted with knowledge or learning. 
Neither is there any reason to believe that when St. 
Paul exhorted Timothy to avoid ‘‘ profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called,” 
he alluded to ao her J actually called science in our 
sonse of tho word. The phraseology is very poise, 
and inasmuch as the Greek word is gnosis, it been 


extensively supposed that the apostle had in view |. 


those Gnos‘ic principles which mead began to trouble 
the peace of the Church, and to peril the purity of the 
faith. (See NiconalTaNEs.] Neither hero nor elso- 
where have we in Scripture anything to express sus- 
picion or disapproval of truly scientific pursuits. The 
word gnosis occurs nearly thirty times in the New 
Testament, and it will suffice to say that it is found in 
such texts as these:—Luke i. 77; xi. 52; Rom. xi. 33; 
1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 14; iv.6; Phil. iii.; 2 Peteri. 5. 


SCOR'PION. Moses tells ue bates daruslives 
passed thro “a t an e wilderness, 
wherein ee crate and scorpions” (Deut. 
viii. 15). The eect reads A7py Pakeradh), from 
‘whence Akrabbim, ‘‘ the ascent of scorpions” [Numb. 
xxxiv. 4]. In Scripture, scorpions are used in a 
figurative sense for wicked mon who, scorpion-liko, 
wound men (Ezek. ii. 6]. Our Saviour said to 
his disciples, “ Behold, I givo unto you power to tread 
on scrpents and scorpions” [Tuke x. 19], in the samo 
figurative sense. ; 4 ’ 

Scorpions are a kind of spider with an articulated 
body terminated by a curved spur at the extremuty, 
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rales with terminal segmonts, like a lobster’s 
claw. ey are common throughout the Levant, 
especially abounding in the hot valley of the Lower 


Scorpion. 


Jordan, near Jericho; and they conceal themselves 
under stones, most commonly in ruins, but also in 
houses, in dark and cool places. 


SCOURG'ING, tho punishment inflicted by blows, 
with a stick, a thong whip, or with a whip filled 
with sharp points [1 Kings xii. 11]. Anciently, the 
criminal was laid on the ground, while the isa 
were administered on his baro back. Now, in tho 
Kast, the soles of the feet are beaten. Under tho 
Mosaic law, women were to be scourged for un- 
chastity (Lev. xix. 20]; but in no case could tho 
stripes exceed forty (Deut. xxv. 3]. Tho Jows, 
to prevent the possibility of the stripes excceding 
the prescribed number, used a whip with three lashes 
thirteen times; explanatory of 2 Cor. xi. 24. Roman 
citizens, after the Passing of tho Valerian law, could 
not be scourged until condemned to the punishment by 
the ple, and after the passing of tho Porcian law 
could not be legally scourged at all [Acts xvi. 22—37] ; 
but the scourging inflicted on criminals andslaves before 
crucifixion, and on other occasions, was sometimes so 
severe as to cause dcath. The punishment of the rod is 
also figurative of Divino chastisement [ Ps. xx xix. 32]. 


SCREECH-OWL. (Sec Owz.] 


SCRIBES are frequently mentioned both in the 
Old Testament and in the New; but their special 
functions were not the samo in all periods in tho 
history of the Hebrew nation. So long as the na- 
tional independence was preserved, the scribes held 
several important offices of state, both in civil and 
military affairs; but when the Jews had to submit to 
a foreign sway, their scribes were more exclusively 
devoted to the study of those laws and other writings 
the ion of which gave to the Jewish nation 
almost the only inheritance which had survived tho 
loss of national independence. The Hebrew word ~»? 
(sdphér), which is generally rendered ‘‘ scribe” in the 
authorised version, is sometimes used to denote tho 
holder of some military office; and this is the sense in 
which it is used on its first occurrence fcuie: v. 14), 
where the authorised version incorrectly has “ writer.” 
The military scribe appears to have taken charge of 
the levying and mustering of troops, cither to form a 
standing army, or for immediate and activo servico 
[2 Kings xxv. 19; 2 Chron. xxvi. 11; Isa. xxxiii. 18; 
Jer. lii, 25]. In the days of the monarchy, scribes were 


410 SCRIBES. 


among the chief officers in the kingdom, and they seem | cially in the later period of the national existence, 
to ee acted as secretaries of a The name of =e the glories Pot heh s had departed, aud even 
David's chief scribe is variously given as Seraiah, Sheva, | the independence of nation was either utterly 
or Shavsha [2 Sam. viii. 17; xx. 25; 1 Chron. xviii. 16]; | gone, or was rather a name than a reality. In these 
it also appears to be the same as Shisha, whose two | altered circumstances the attention of the people was 
sons, likoreph and Ahiah, were joint secretaries-in- | directed more to the matters of the Law than to 
chief to Solomon [1 Kings iv. 3]. "All these are men- | affairs of state, and the chief distinction of the scribes 
tioned in each case as among the very highest officers 

subject only to tho king. But David had, in addition 

to the chief secretary of state already mentioned, an- | 
other, and apparently a private confidential secretary, | 
in the porson of his unclo Jonathan, who is called 

‘6a counsellor and a wise man,” as well as a scribe. 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 32]. Mention is also made of avother | 
scribe, Shemaiah, who wrote out in David's presence | 
the lists and regulations of the twenty-four courses of - 
priests (1 Chron. xxiv. 6]. Occasionally tho royal 
scribes were associated with the high priest in the 
discharge of peculiarly confidential and important 
duties. Both in the eign of Joash and of Josiah 
money for tho repairs of tho Temple was collected and | 
oxpended under the immediate control of these high — 
functionaries, who were specially deputed to discharge — 
that trust by the king (2 Kings xii. 9—11; xxu. 3— 
9}. When Hezekiah was threatened by Sennacherib, — 
he sent Shebna the scribe, along with the chiof officer : 
of the household and the rocordcr, to meet the emis- | 
saries of the Assyrian king (2 Kings xviii. 18—37;_ 
Isa. xxxvi. 3—22]; and afterwards he sent the two 
former along with the elders of the priests, to consult | 
the parks Isaiah [2 Kings xix. 2; Isa. xxxvii. 2). | 
In the reign of Josiah, the king's scribe, Shaphan, © 
received the newly-discovered book of the Law froin | 
Hilkiah the high priest, carried it to the king, read 
it in his hearing, and was afterwards sent along with 
the high priest and several officers of rank to consult © 
Huldah the prophetess (2 Kings xxii. 8—14; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 15—22]. Under Jehoiakim, Elishama the scribe | ; r ai. 

had a chamber in the king’s house, in which all tho Scribe. (From the Assyrian Sculptures ) 

princes assembled in council (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 20, 21). 

_It is thus evident that these scribos were officers of was gained in studying the sacred writings for them- 
high authority and great influence both in the public | selves, and afterwards giving others the benefit of their 
and in the private affairs of the government. To a | knowledge and advice. The preservation and copyi 
great extent they wore both secretaries of state and jas well as the study of these sacred writings occupi 
private secretarics to the king. At the samo time | the time and energies of the scribes, so that the term 
there were many ecribes who occupied no such high | gradually came GE exclusively applied to those who 
and confidential posts. While Elishama the scribe | were occupied in copying, studying, and teaching the 
had a chamber in Jehoiakim’s house, Baruch, who | Mosaic laws. That venerable code engaged their chief 
‘* wrote from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of 
the Lord,” was also called a scribe [Jer. xxxvi. 4, 26, 
32]; and thore were several offices filled by subordi- 
nate ecribes in the capacity of ovorseers and clerks, 
such as those mentioned in the account of the repairs 
of the Temple during the reign of Josiah [2 Dn. 
xxxiv. 13], while the highest trust in regard to the 
samo work was committed to Shaphan, tho king's 
scribe (2 Kings xxii. 3—9]. 

subordinate scribes are expressly said to have 


oe 


attention, though, of course, the other writings of the 

Jowish canon were not wholly neglected. Even before 

the final closing of the Old Testament canon, we find 

pace! attention directed to the Law of Moses, that 

the people might know and observe it. A t re- 

formation in this respect was wrought by foee 

Ezra), who is designated ‘‘a ready scribe in the Law 

of Moses, which the Lord God of 1 had given ;” 

and is stated to have ropetee his heart to know, and 

; c to do, and to teach the Divine statutes [Ezra vii. 6, 

been Levites, and so was the scribe who, in David's | 10—12); he is also repeatedly called both &@ priest and 

presence, wrote out the elena of the twenty- /a scribe (Neh. viii. 1, 4, 9, 13; xii. 26, 36). During 

four courses, as mentioned above; but there were | this period in Jewish history, certain scribes of foreign 

several who did not belong to the tribe of Levi, such | potentatos are referred to as exercising the functions 
as tho ‘‘ families of the scribes that dwelt at Jabez,” |that once belonged to Jewish scribes under tho swa 

enrolled in the tribe of Judah, and dwelling in the | of their native princes, Important events in Jeeuk 

territory of that tribe, though, in fact, Kenites, and | history were tabtehond by official documents, which 

descendants of the father-in-law of Moses [1 Chron. through the hands of the royal scribes of 

li, 55 comp, with Judg. i. 16]. The Levites, however, | Artaxerxes and Ahasuerus [Ezra iv. 8, 9, 17, 23; Esth. 

would furnish the greatest number of scribes: this is | iii. 12; viii. 9]. From the oF path oe book 1 Macc. 

just what might be expected from the position, train- | vii. 12 it appears that the Jewish scribes, on their 

ing, and duties of the members of that tribe, espe- | part, continued to prosecute their own special studies 


SCRIBES—SCRIP. 


of theology, morality, and jurisprudence, interforing | 
only very rarely, and even then only to a very modest 
extent, in national affairs. It is to be deplored, how- | 
ever, that they did not confine their talents to the 
ce | and inculcation of the Haba? te of the written 
word of God. They were far from following the good 
- example set to them by Eara. had even at an 
earlier period become distinguished for their acquaint- 
ance with the principles and details of the Divine Law, 
without having become equally distinguished for the 
observance of it (Jer. viii. 8, 9]. But now they erred 
in another direction: they ventured to supplement the 
ancient written Law by modern inventions of their 
own, which, accumulating from time to time, was 
ultimately developed into an extensive oral law. Aer 
PHARISEES. } @ greater part of the twenty-thi 
chapter of St. Matthew, and many other shorter pas- 
in the narratives of the Evangelists, prove 


sages 
beyond the possibility of doubt that the scribes as a! P 


class belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, and con- 
sequently ‘‘made the word of God of none effect by 
their traditions.” 

In New Testament times, therefore, we find the 
scribes in a somewhat different position from that in 
which they appear in the Old Testament. They are no 
longer secretaries of state, or confidential advisers and 
ministers of royalty. They now appear as religious 
instructors, yet, though professing great veneration 
for the Divine Law, they obscuro and nullify that very 
Law by their traditional interpretations and attempted 
supplements. Hence our Lord classes them with the 
Pharisees, and severely reproves them for their barren 
knowledge, their bad oxample, their impious additions 
to the Divine Law, their arrogant assumption of supo- 
nority and sanctity, their frivolous traditions, and 
their base hypocrisy [Matt. xxiii. 13—33; Mark xii. 
38—40; Luke xi. 44; xx. 46, 47, and elsewhere]. 
While thus connected with the sect of the Pharisees, 
they are also, as regards their professional duties, 
identified with the “lawyers.” One of the latter 
testifies to this [Luke xi. 44, 45], and in the parallel 
pasengee in the other Gospels the two designations 
* scribes’ and ‘“‘ lawyers” are constantly interchanged 
[Matt. xxii. 35 compared with Mark xii. 28; Luke 
xx. 39, where the same individual is referred to; also 
Matt. xxiii. 13 compared with Luke xi. 52; Matt. 
xxiii, 2—4, with Luke xi. 46; Matt. xxiii. 29, 30, 
with Luke xi. 47, 48]. The scribes were universally 
recognised as the authoritative teachers of the people, 
although they leaned too much on tradition, and their 
own lives were not in harmony with the doctrines 
which they taught (Matt. vii. 29; xvii. 10; xxiii. 
2—4, &o.; Mark i. 22; ix. 11; xii. 35]. Hence they 
would not tolerate our Lord's g, but laid 
snares for him, that they might found an accusa- 
tion on his sayings and decisions [Luke xi. 53, 54; 
xx. 19—26; John viii. 3—6]; watched him also, that 
they might find some fault with his conduc: (Luko 
vi. 7]; actually did find fault with many things, and 
questioned his right to orm many of his good 
and mercifal works 


ing tek ter of sins 

ose who profaned the Temple (Mark xi. 18]. They 
Legg ae od attributed his power over evil spirits to 
his being possessed by the prince of the demons [Mark 
iii. 22]; attempted to annoy and entanglo our Lord's 
disciples (Mark ix. 14—16]; and upbraided him for 
permitting children to salute him with the cry, 
** Hosanna to the Son of David” [Matt. xxi. 15, 16). 


as eating with publicans | what ms { 
and sinners [Mark ii. 16; ee Re 30; xv. 2), Lari The ely es gpar 
temp TT eieet 18h Thee | bag carted b peesies and shepherds to contain 
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They desired to put a stop by violent measures to his 
teaching [Luke xix. 47 


eae having joined with the 


other members of the Sanhedrim in formally demand- 


ha authority for teaching and acting as he did 


rk xi. 27, 28; Luke xx. 1, 2], ultimately took 
secret, though at the same time active measures to 
have him apprehended, tried, condemned, and put to 
death (Matt. xxvi. 3; Mark xiv. 1, 53; xv. 1; Luke 
xx. 19; xxii. 2, 66; xxiii. 10), thus fulfilling what 
Jesus himself had foretold tt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 
31; Luke ix. 22]. Afterwards they also showed them- 
selves hostile to the apostles [Acts iv. 5; vi. 12]. 

There were, nevertheless, some exceptions to this 
almost universal degeneracy. Gamaliel, one of the 
most learned and influential of the scribes, earnestly 
advised the Sanhedrim to refrain from obstructing the 
apostles’ teaching and work [Acts v. 34—39]. And 
at a subsequent period, ‘‘ tho scribes that were of the 

harisees’ part’ supported St. Paul in his preaching 
the resurrection of the dead—a doctrine which they 
held in common with him nee xxiii. 9]. Even 
during the earthly ministry of our Lord, a few of the 
scribes occasionally pceporiacged the truth, purity, 
and authority of his teaching (Luke xx. 39], and one 
of them was pronounced ‘‘ not far from the kingdom 
of God” (Mark xii. 32—34]. On another occasion, ‘‘a 
certain scribe came and said unto him, Master, I will 
follow thee, whithersoever thou goest ” [Matt. viii. 19); 
and, no doubt, several of them, whose names are not 
recorded, were converted by the teaching of Jesus, or, 
subsoquently, by that of his apostles, Nevertheless, 
the scribes, as a class, in their intercourse with our 
Lord, afford a sad proof of the inefficacy of more know- 
ledge to reform the life and save the soul [see agrin 
Matt. xxiii.]. 

SCRIP, a bag to contain small articles. Originally, 
the word seoms to have denoted a rush-basket (from 
scirpus, ‘‘a rush’’), but in our translation of the Bible it 
occurs in its usual sense. The scrip in which David 
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Scrip. (From the Egyptian Remains.) 
the five smooth stones with which he killed 


laced 
Goliath is also called ‘‘a shepherd’s bag” (literally, 


‘(a shepherd's vessel);” but it is by no means clear 
material it was made of, or what was ite form. 
several times in the New Testa- 
which Schlousner says was the 
carried b 
atenpiia and other necessaries, and mostly made of 
skin. It was also used by be to contain the 
scraps of food given to them. It therefore differed 
from the purse or bag (balantion) in which money, &c., 
was ited [1 Sam. xvii. 40; Matt. x. 10; Mark vi. 


8; Luke ix. 3; x. 4). 


—-— 


translation for two kindred Greek terms derived from 
the same root, yp9¢7 and ypapja (graphé and gramma). 
In their own form the two words are analogous to the 
familiar words ‘‘ telegraph” and ‘tel ” But 


it is not possible to di ish them with the same | 
accuracy in their \idhareiat faperi The former word | 
bears, indeed, but one sense, that of a writing, but less ' truth 


SQRIPTURE—SCYTHIAN . 
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It is plain upon the surface of the question that a 
knowledge of a code of law so detailed and minute as 
the Mosaic could not possibly have been preserved 
save through the form of a written document. But 
we have positive evidence that Moses wrote his books 
under the immediate direction of God [see Exod. 
xvii. 14; xxxiv. 27; Deut. xvii. 18; xxxi. 24]. Tho 
design of perpetuating the revealed will of in this 
form, that it might be a permanent witness for Divine 
against human perverseness and disobedience, 


in the sonse of a material object than of an authorised : will be found clearly assorted in Dout. xxxi. 19—21. 
communication. The latter word is used with more | These books constituted the Scriptures of the time of 
latitude. It denotes, in the first place, letters, the | David, and are repeatedly described by him under 


conventional signs for sounds, and through sounds for 
ideas. It is thus used in Scripture in contrast with 
the spirit, na expressing the outside of revelation 
rather than the precious truth conveyed. It occurs in 
this senso in Rom. ii. 27, 29; vii. 6; 2 Cor. ui. 6, 7. 
Hence it denotes the characters of one language as dis- 
tinguished from others, as in Luke xxin. 38, From 
signifying characters it passes on to denote words, as 
in Gal, vi. 11, ‘‘ Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you”—literally, ‘‘ With how many words 
I have written unto you.” Hence it further denotes a 
document itself of any kind, and is translated by the 
word ‘ bill” (‘‘ Take thy bill”) in Luke xvi. 6. The 
meaning is further extended into literature in general, 
and is so applied in the expression with which Festus 
jutercupted: St. Paul during his examination at Cesarea, 
**Much learning doth make thee mad;” the word 
translated ‘‘ learning” is the plural of ypappe, Lastly, 
it denotes, in its highest usage, the sacred Scriptures, 
in a p which only occurs once in the New 
Testament, but is frequently used by Josephus—“ the 
holy Scriptures’’—“ I’'rom a child thou known 
the holy Soriptures” [2 Tim. iii. 15]. These can only 
have been tho books of the Old Testament. But 
thero is no ground whatever for any distinction be- 
tween the word ypaypa used in ver. 15 and the word 
yea¢n (‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God”) 
in ver. 16; nor 1s there any foundation for limiting 
the latter word, as some have attempted to do, to 
particular passages of tho sacred books. It is true 
that in about twonty passages it is applicd to par- 
ticular quotations ; but this is necessary, as the whole 
Scripture could not be quoted at once, but only the 

rticular passage rebiatr bare upon the subject under 
scussion. It would scarcely be less abeurd to say that 
when a person quotes Lord Macaulay's ‘‘ History of 
England,” ho applies the term to the one particular 
passage quoted, and to that alone, The attempt to limit 
the meaning of the word has arisen from a wish to 
get rid of the corporate existence of Scripture, as an 
equivalent word for the whole Christian revelation. But 
there are at least three places, in addition to the con- 
troverted passage in 2 Tim. iii. 16, where the word 
yea9n is used in a collective or corporate sense, viz. : 
John xx. 9; Gal. iii 22; 2 Peter i. 20. It is evident, 
therefore, that the term ‘‘ Scripture” is invariably em- 
ployed in the New Testament as a synonym for a re- 
cognised and definite collection of sacred writings, 
believed to have proceeded from the immediate inspi- 
ration of God, and to carry with them the authority 
of ere! Divine author. 

6 questions bearing upon this point will be found 
fully treated under other articles BIBLE, Canon, 
INSPIRATION, PROPHECY.] It is only necessary here 
very briefly to trace the steps by stich in the wisdom 
ro @ Scripture or written revelation was substi- 
tuted for the oral teaching of living prophets. 


corporate epithets, such as God’s law, God’s statutes, 
God’s ordinances, God's word. Other inspired books 
were added to the collection from time to time, as it 

leased God to give further and fuller revelations of 
fis will, Thus the books of the Old Testament canon, 
such as we have them, and neither more nor less, were 
accepted as inte parts of Scripture, under the 
three divisions of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
prephe. Our Lord placed the seal of his own infalli- 

le authority upon this collection by his acceptance of 
the familiar Jewish division into three classes of books 
on one side, and by his attestation of the equal au- 
thority of all three upon the other [Matt. v. 17; vii 
12; xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16, 29]. is indi t de- 
nunciations of the sin of the scribes and Vharisees 
of his day were founded on their substitution of an 
oral teaching for the teaching of the Scriptures. That 
the same pcos of increase was perpetuated in tho 
lifetime of the apostles, and that their writings wero 
gradually added to the canon, and received as of the 
same authority as the other documents, we 
know from the remarkable language of St. Peter, in 
which the Pauline epistles are s cally declared to 
stand in the same position of authority as ‘‘ the other 
Scriptures.” Thus the design of God in perpetuating 
the knowledge of hia will through inspired documeuts 
can be traced from the times of Moses to the times of 
the apostles. Every age of the Church has possessed 
a “Scripture,” a collection of sacred writings, en- 
larged as God saw to be necessary for the of 
mankind. But in every age of the Church, and 
during every stage—whether as the books of Moses, 
such as David had them; or as the entire Old Testa- 
ment, as our Lord and his apostles had it; or as tho 
completed Scriptures of the Uld and New Testaments 
together, as we have it in the perfect Bible—it has 
been the sole rule of faith to age as it came and 
passed, equally complete, equally sufficient, and equally 
authoritative. 

SCROLL, a roll or volume [Isa. xxxiy. 4; Rev. 
vi.l4]. (See Roi.) 


SCYTH'IAN, a native or inhabitant of a here 
Both these terms are used with great latitude by 
ancient writers. The Scythians comprised ‘all tho 
pastoral tribes who dwelt to the north of tho Black 
Sea and the Caspian, aud were scattered far away 
towards the east. Of this vast country but litte 
was anciently known: its modern representative is 
Russia, which, to a great extent, includes the samo 
territories,” phey sppens to have consisted of many 
different nationalities, for the most hardy, 
warlike, unsettled, and uncivilised. It been re- 
marked that ‘‘the Scythians belonged to the descend- 
ants of Japheth.” one thing more than another 
is peculiar in the history of these tribes, it is their 
tendency to overrun the countries occnpied by other 
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nations. This may be owing tq their unsettled and | were made ‘with the work of an engraver in etone 
roving habits, but 1t forcibly reminds use of the words | like the engravings of a si su aia bore the 
in Gen. ix. 27, ‘God 8 6 Japheth, and he| names of the tribes of Israe (Exod. xxviii, 11; 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem. We find them in | xxxix. 6]. The twelve stones for tho high priest's 
Europe, throughout the north of Asia; and even in| breastplate were engraved in tho same manner; 
Palestine we see them giving to Bethshean the name| and so was the plate of gold for the mitre (Exod. 
af *Scythopolis,’ or ‘the City of the Scythians.” It} xxviii. 21, 36; xxxix. 14, 30]. Thess allusions find 
has been supposed that ‘ Sc thian” in Col. iii. 11 is abundant illustration in Egyptian relics, among which 
eguivalent to ‘‘barbarian ;” but as both terms appear | are many seals of most diversified materials and form. 
+ine text, this is doubtful. There is no reason to| Egypt and Assyria alike illustrate the passage where 
A gai the reception of Christianity by some among | we read of the revolution of day and night, ‘It is 

ns in areola times; but whether it was | turned as clay to the seal” [Job xxxviii. 14], because 
so or not, it has happened since, and confirmed St. | both those nations used clay as we do sealing-wax ; 
Paul's assertion of the spiritual equality of all men in} and the Assyrians in particular used seals like cylin- 
the Church of Christ. ders, which produced their impreasion by being turncd 


SEA. This word is used in most languages in more | °F rolled over the clay. 
senses than one. In the Bible it has sevoral applica- 
tions. Its natural sense is well understood : it denotes 
a vast expanse of water, and usually one to which the 
word “‘lake’’- would scarcely be applicable. The 
ordinary idea of a sea is, that it surrounds the land; 
but that of a lake is, that it is surrounded by land. 
Yet the term ‘‘ sea” is employed in reference to such 
vast bodies of water as the Caspian, and even such 
limited ones as the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea 
[Gen. 1. 10; Ps. civ. 25; Mark i. 16; John vi. 1). 
The Dead Sea is called the ‘‘Salt Sea” and the ‘‘ Sea 
of the Plain” (Gen. xiv. 3; Numb. xxxiv. 3; Josh. 
xi. 3}; the Mediterranean is called the ‘‘ Great Sea” 
and the ‘‘ Hinder Sea” [Numb. xxxiv.6; Zech. aS; 
it is also called the ‘‘Sea of Joppa” [Ezra iii. 7). e 
Red Soa is described in a separate article. Tho Sea of 
Tiberias [John vi. 1] is called the ‘‘ Sea of Chinneroth” 

amb. xxxiv. 11, &c.] and the ‘‘Sea of Galilee.” 

Sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia is that part of the 


Anolent Seals or Signets. 


Although seals are mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
they are not referred to again for a long time. Tro- 
bably the Israelites learned vurious arts in Egypt which 
were not subsequently practised by them to any 
extent; if engraving precious stones was one of these, 
it is easy to see why we read so little of it in later 
Jewish history. Jezebel used Ahab's seal for sealing 
letters (1 Kings xxi. 8]. After this seals are spoken 
of in Solomon’s Pig bde 6], and by Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Daniel, Esther, Nehomiah, Ezekiel, and Haggai 
fale ix. 38; x. 1; Esth. iii. 12; Song of Sol. vii. 6; 

ga. Vill. 16; Jer. xxii. 24; xxx. 44; Ezek. xxvin. 
12; Dan. vi. 17; ix. 24; Hagg. ii. 23), In thoso 
texta the act of sealing is named oftener than tho 
{ to | seal itaelf. It will be seen that seals vere employed 
be the low land upon the Euphrates, near Babylon | to ratify important engagements, to attest and givo 
fea 1); the Kast Sea is understood to mean the pane to documents, and to ensure secrecy and 
J Sea [Ezek. xlvii. 18]. Tho word ‘‘sea” oocurs | inviolability. Similar inferences may be drawn from 
in sundry other connections which need not here be| other texts in which sealing is montioned in the Old 
i It may, however, be remarked, that in the| Testament. The figurative allusions to sealing must bo 
ebrew text the Nile and Euphrates are both spoken | explained in accordance with known customs. This last 
of as sons. remark applies with as much force to passages in tho 

The term ‘‘sea,” in the phrase “molten sea” [1 Kings | New Testament as to those in the Old. ‘the actual em- 
vii, 23, 24), denotes the great brazen laver made for | ployment of a seal is montioned in the New Testament 
Solomon's Temple. The figurative senses of the word | only once: the stono which closed our Lord’s tomb 
are open to various explanations: the ‘‘sea of glass,” | was sealed for greater ey Matt. xxvii. 66). The 
for example [Rev. iv. 6; xv. 2), is explained in many | phrase ‘‘ Hath set to his,seal t God is true” [John 
ways, According to some, it signifies the pure worship | iii. 33], means, has affixed his seal to this fact, aud so 
of God, without any mixture of human inventions; | attested it. God has sealed the Redeemer [John vi. 
others understand by it the world, os an inconstant | 27)—that is, has attested him. Circumcision is a seal 
and troubled state; others explain it of the purity of | —that is, an attestation (Rom. iv. 11); believers are 
believers; others refer it to the Divine administra- | sealed with the Spirit, which is God’s mark upon them 
tion. There are still other explanations of the phrase | by which they are set apart as his [Epb. i. 13; iv. 30]. 
offered by expositors of the Apocalypse. Converts peel _ rene i aawiinoes mand 

. ix. 2}.. In the i 
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and sealing are Peay esate BVAyE: * 

SEAL, a word of not unfrequent occurrence in our | it would seem, with one cr other of the intentiohs 
Bibles, where the Hebrew pir is translated “seal” | already pointed out. Thus, the sealed book must bo 
and “ si ” The use of a seal is of very ancient | one the contents of which aro secret and unknown ; 
date, since we find it referred to in patriarchial times | and the opening or breaking of its seals must refer to 
(Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25]. It was equivalent to the| the revealing of its contents. In like manner, tho 
signature of its owner, and commonly consisted of aj sealing of the thousands of Israel will mean that 
ring or some other portable object engraved with a| God’s mark is set upon them by which they may be 
iar device. This device was carved upon gold, | known and secured as his; just as * the mark of tho 
precious stonee, and other materials. ‘The onyx| beast” denotes to whom the persons bearing it belong 
stones upon the shoulders of the high. priest's ephod | (Rev. v.15 vi. 1; vil. 3; x. 4; xxu. 10}. j 
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ee I 
SEA‘SONS, certain periods of time in general, or| have maintained that this verse was added to the text 
of the year in pariedlar! What are Paltad the | by a later editor, and when the word “‘seer” had fallen 


seasons of the year, are represented by such words 
as “spring,” ‘‘summer,” ‘‘autumn,” and “‘ winter, 
se -time and harvest,” ‘cold and heat,” &. 
&o. Hence we speak of the ‘‘dry season” and of 
the ‘rainy season.” The divisions of the year men- 
tioned in Gen. viii. 22 may be thus arranged :—l. 
Seed-time, from the beginning of October to the begin- 
ning of December; 2. Winter, from the peginning St 
December to the beginning of February; 3. k 
f mbites F 
from the beginning of February to early in April; 4. 
Harvest, from the beginning of April to the beginning 
of June; 5. Summer, from the be g of June to 
the beginning of August; 6. Heat, from the begin 

of August to the beginning of October. With reg 

to the portions of the year in which rain falls, see the 
article Ratn. Other kindred topics are treated under 
their respective heads. 


SE’BA, an ancient word, the origin of which is not 
clearly undorstood. In the Scriptures it occurs in 
two senses, as the name of a man, and as the name of 
a people. 1. One of the sons of Cush, and perhape the 
firstborn (Gen. x. 7]. 2. A country, city, or people. 
In the latter sense the word is found im the plural 
form, and translated ‘ Sabeans”” (Isa. xlv. 14]. It is 
probable that Seba was the name both of a country 
and of a nation, with a metropolis of the same name. 
‘Thus Gesenius says, it ‘‘ seems to have been Meroé, a 
province of Ethiopia, flourishing in merchandise and 
woalth, surrounded by the branches of the Nile. It had 
a metropolis of tho same name, the ruins of which are 
still found not far from the town of Dschendi” [‘ Heb. 
Lex.,” translated by Tregelles, p. 576). Tho ‘‘kings 
of Sheba and Seba” aro mentioned togethor [ Ps. lxxii. 
10], and Seba is named along with Ethiopia [Isa. xliii. 
3). The mention of the Sabeans along with tand | 
Ethiopia, in Isa. xly. 14, confirms the opinion of those 
who find Seba in north-eastern Africa. The word 
‘‘Sheba,” rendered ‘‘ Sabeans” in Job i. 15, refers to a 
different people. [See SHEBA.] 


SE'BAT (in Hebrew shebat), perhaps connected with 
the word shébet, ‘‘a staff;” the name of the eleventh 
month of the Hebrew year, from the new moon of 
February to that of March (Zech. i. 7]. 


SEOA’OAH, enclosure; a city of Judah, in the wil- 
derness (Josh, xy. 61]. It cannot be the Sekakeh re- 
ferrad to by Dr. Robinson [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 267), but 
‘was probably to the south or south-east of Jerusalem. 


SE’CHO (in Hebrew with the article, ‘“‘the Sechu”). 
Gesonius explains it, ‘‘a hill, or watch tower.” The 
lace is mentioned only in 1 Sam. xix. 22, ‘‘ Then went 
e also to Ramah, and came to a great well that is in 
Sechu,” from which if would seem that Sechu was a 
locality in Ramah, or not far from it. Different 
opinions are held as to its identification, but none of 
them can be relied upon. 


ver’ 
of 


tion which is applied to some of | to, fonsialls the terrible ju 


© , more than Seir. 


into comparative misuse. We cannot decide this point, 
but the words fairly mean that an early and popular 
name of a prophet was 4 seer; they do not of necessity 
imply that the word ‘‘prophet” was unknown, eo 
much as that it was not the popular word which it 
afterwards became. The term “ seer” Be en neceserety 
applied to Zadok, Gad, Samuel, Heman, Iddo, nl, 
Asaph, Jeduthun, Amos, and others (2 Sam. xv. 27; 
xxiv. 11; 1 Chron. ix. 22; xxv. 5; 2 Chron. ix. 29; 
xvi. 7; xxix. 30; xxxv. 15; Amos vii. 12; Micah iii, 7). 
There seems to have been a book comprising a col- 
lection of the utterances of the seers, called “The 
Sayings of the Seers” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 19], and in- 
cluding an account of the sins and repentance of Me- 
nasseh, ‘This, however, is not certain, and the words 
would perhaps be better translated ‘The sayings of 
Hozai.” We know nothing either of Hozai or of the 
book beyond what is stated in this verse. It may be 
observed that two words in Hebrew are represented 
by our one word ‘' seer,” réeh and chazeh. @ first of 
these words is the one to which the remark in 1 Sam. 
ix. 9 applies, and is used most commonly of Samuel, 
but also of Zadok and Hanani, &c. The other term 
is the more usual form in later writings, and this fact 
fully bears out the remark of which we have spoken, 
because it shows that réeh fell into comparative dis- 
use. [For an account of this office and its functions, 
see PnopHEcy. ] 

SEETH'ING-POT. ‘Toseetho” significs ‘to boil,” 
and a seething-pot is a vessel for boiling provisions 
[Job xli. 20; Jer. i. 13]. 


SE’GUB, tho youngest son of Hiel the Bethelite, 
whose death was oh of the curse threatened by 
Joshua upon the rebuilder of Jericho [Josh. yi. 26; 
1 Kings xvi. 34]. 

_ SE'IR, rough, prea 1. The name of a Horite who 
is mentioned in the list of dukes or leaders of Edom 
and Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 20—30]. He was the founder 
of an important family (1 Chron. i. 38—42). 2. Mount 
Seir, or the land of Seir, is the name of a mountainous 
district which was occupied by the Edomites. It ex- 
tends from the north-east extremity of the Dead Ses, 
and skirts the Arabah on its eastern side, almost to 
Akabeh on the Elanitic Gulf, or eastern branch of the 


e Edomites, but it seems to have been in 
Gen. xxxii. 3; xxxiii. 


especial 
nm Mount 

utter desolation. Under the 

name of Edom the same country is elsewhere in the 


includes 
3. There is a Mount Seir referred to is 
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SE(A OR PETRA, THE VALLEY OF EDOM. 


Josh. xv. 10 as in the border of Judah, and properly 
distinguished from the more celobrated Seir. It has 
been supposed to be a mountainous ridge on the west 
of Jerusalem, and running towards the south-west 
from Kuryet el-Enab. It must be admitted that we 
haye no certain proof that this was the mountain; and 
its claims are contested by Su’ir, to the north of Hebron. 
At this place my pipiens to show the grave of Esau, 
a notion most likely due to the fact that the land of 
Seir was also called tho land of Edom. An insuperable 
objection to Sa'ir is, that it is not on the border of 
Judah, but some miles within its limits. [Robinson's 
‘* Bibl. Res.,” ii. 12; Van de Velde’s ‘ Memoir,” 
p. 347; Sepp’s “ Jerusalem,” i. 526.] 

. SEIRATH, rough, hairy, doubtless so called from 
its character and appearance; a place which it would 
be more correct to name ‘‘ the Seirah,” or the ‘‘ rough ”’ 
and “rugged.” When Ehud had assassinated E, ‘ica, 
he fled to Seirath, which scems to have been in Mount 
oo ew (Judg. iii. 26, 27). It is not mentioned any- 
where else, It is a probable supposition that it is con- 
nected with the Seir of Josh. xv. 10, if, indeed, it be 
not the same, Still, we must not take this for granted. 


SEA, less correctly written SELAH, and in a few 
cases tfanslated ‘the rock,” seems to be the Petra of 
later times, a city the ruins of which are still important, 
and to be seen among the mountains of Seir, east of 
the Arabah, and south by east of the Dead Sea. This 
place appears to be first alluded to in anne, i. 36, ‘‘the 
rock.” Amaziah laid siege to it and took it [2 Kings 
xiv. 7], and called it Joktheel. In the prophecy con- 
cerning Moab [Isa. xvi. 1] reference is made to Sela 


(margin, ‘‘ or Petra, Heb. a rock”); but the prophecy 
of Obadiah [ver. 3] is most explicit in its foreshadow- 
ings of the doom of the city. We have no evidence 
that the city occupied an important place until con- 
siderably after the times of Alexander, when it comes 
into prominence as a possession of the Nabateans. 
Under the name of Petra it is named by Josephus 
and other writers. After this it came into tho 
hands of the Romans, who adorned and enlarged it. 
It subsequently fell into decay, and is at this time a 
desolation. The ruins haye been frequently described. 
Dr. Vincent, as quoted by Keith, says: ‘‘ Petra is 
the capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea or Arabia 
Petraea of the Greeks, the Nabatea, considered both by 
geographers, historians, and poets as the source of 
all the precious commodities of the East.... The 
caravans from all ages, from Minea in tho interior of 
Arabia, and from Gerrha on the Gulf of Persia, from 
Hadramaut on the ocean, and some even from Sa 
or Yemen, appear to have pointed to Petra asa common 
centre; and from Petra the trade seems again to have 
branched out into every direction, to Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, through Arsinoe, Gaza, ' , Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and a variety of subordinate routes that 
all terminated on the Mediterranean. .. . Arabia 
was the centre of this commerce, Petra was the point 
to which all the Arabians tended from the three 
sides of their vast peninsula " (Vincent's ‘“‘ Commerco 
of the Ancients,” 260—263]. Dr. Keith gives a very 
account of the known history of Petra, and his 
iptions and illustrations of its actual state are 
rticularly interesting, but too long to abridge [see 
Eis ‘* Evidence of Prophecy,” chap. vui.J. B t 
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ap to haye been the modern discoverer of Petra, 
and since thon it has beon visited by Irby and Mangles, 
and other travellers. Tho city stood in a curious 
natural cavity, surrounded by rocks, many of which 
have been excavated for houses, temples, and tombs. 
These last are alone sufficient to attest the populous- 
ness and wealth of Petra; their number is declared to 
be immonse, and their construction must have involved 
much cost and labour. The relics of antiquity hero 
existing are naturally of the greatest interest, but most 
of the more emmkible belong to post-Biblical times. 
[References to sundry ancient and modern authorities 
may be seen in Keith, as already quoted; in Dr. G. 
Smith’s ‘‘ Book of Prophecy,” 221; Winer’s ‘‘ Real- 
wortorbuch,” ii. 446; and in Robinson’s “ Bibl. Res.,” 
ii. 168, 521.] 

SE’LA-HAMMAH’LEKOTH, rock of divisions, or 
rock of escapings; a name ‘given to a natural strong- 
hold to which David resorted while in the wilderness 
of Maon (1 Sam. xxiii. 25, 28]. It was most likely to 
the south or south-east of Hebron, but its exact 
position is unknown. 

SE'LAH (2 Kings xiy. 7]. [See SELA.] 

SE’LAH, a word occurring in some of the poetical 

rtions of Scripture, or, more precisely, only in the 

3alms and the last chapter of Habakkuk. ere has 
been great discussion as to its meaning, and, in all 
probability, it forms no part of the original text, which 
ines pertect sense without it. It seems to be an in- 
ication designed for the guidance of the Hebrew 
ministers, who repeated aloud the sacred ms in 
penis worship. Its meaning cannot be gathered from 
he positions in which we find it. It may be a distinct 
word, or it may be the initials of a phrase consisting 
of three words. More commonly it is regarded as a 
real word, but whether a direction to raise the voice, 
or to suspend the voice, or something else, is not de- 
monstrated. Cesenius gives ‘‘ rest,” ‘‘ silence,” and 
“pause” as its meaning; and First “division,” “end,” 
and ‘‘pause.” In the Greek Septuagint the word 
is rendered diapsulma, which signifies a division. 
Various explanations are collected by Dr. Leyrer, in 
erzog’s ‘ encyk.,” x. 133, 134.] It may be added 
that a prevalont Jewish interpretation of Selah makes 
it equivalent to ‘‘for ever;” but this is of no value, 
except as showing the early period at which the word 
fell into obscurity. 


SE'LED, exultation ; the childless son of Nadab, and 
descendaut of Jerahmeel [1 Chron. ii. 30). 


SELEU'CIA, a name which was borne by several 
places in Asia Minor and elsewhere. The one 0 called 
of which we find mention in the New Testament, was 
in Syria, aud lay to the west of Antioch, upon the 
sea-coast, near the mouth of the river Orontes. To 
distinguish it from the other Seleucias, it was called 
Seleucia Pieria. Seleueus Nicator was its founder, 
and from him it derived its name. Here also he 
was buried. It became a city of considerable im- 

rtance, and was regarded as the port of Antioch. 
from Seleucia St. Paul sailed, along with Barnabas, 
on his first missionary journey [Acts xiii. 4]. The 
decline of tho place commenced with the Mahometan 
conquest, but its decay was slow. In the carly 
of Christianity it was the seat of a bishop: now it is 
quite deserted and desolate, but its ruins are con- 
sidorable and interesting. It appears to have been 
about four miles in circumference, and its harbour was 
@ ycmurkablo work, comewhat like a wet dock, about 


SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH—SEPHAR. 


450 yards long and 350 wide in its greatest dimensions, 
There are many large tombs cut in the rock at the 
back of the city; and there is an extraordinary cuttin 
and tunnel in the mountain side, the object of whi 
is not apparent, although the labour of construction 
must have been eviormous. [The ruins have been de- 
scribed by Dr. G. Robinson, Gen. Chesney, Porter, 
and other travellers. ] 


SEM [Luke iii. $6]. [See Sxzm.] 


SEMACHI'AH, whom Jehovah sustains; a son of 
Shemaiah, and grandson of Obed-edom [1 Chron. 
xxvi, 7]. 

SEM’ET, the son of Joseph, and putative ancestor of 
our Lord (Luke iii. 26]. 


SENA’AH, perhaps 
the name of the founder of a wh at 
from the captivity (Ezra ii. 35; Neh. iii. 3; vi. 38); 
but some think it the name of a town or locality. 
Neh. iii. 3 it is written with the article, ‘‘ Hassenaah. 


SEN’EH, perhaps a tooth or crag the name of s 
sharp rock between Michmash and Gibeon [1 San. 
xiv. 4, 5]. ‘The exact spot is not known, but it must 
have been a short distance to the south of Michmash. 
[See Bozzz.]} 

in Deu- 
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word 18 usually regarded as equiv: \ 
to Sirion, another name for the same mountain, and 
denoting a ‘‘ coat of mail,” or “breastplate.” (Seo 
Hermon.) First, who thinks the name means “the 
prominent” or ‘‘snowy” mountain, supposes it pro- 
rly belonged to the central of the three summits of 
ermon. 


SENNACHE'RBIB, a king of Assyria, son and suc- 
cessor of Sargon. The name signifies Sin (the moon- 
) has multiplied (or, perhaps, may Sin multiply) 
¢thren, He built a palace at Kouyunjik, opposite 
Mosul, the true site of Nineveh, which was excavated 
by Mr. Layard. On tho walls of this on the 
bulls at its gates, on a@ prism, and a cylinder of 
baked clay, which are now in tho British Museum, 
there are accounts of his wars—of such of them, at 
least, as were successful. In 2 Kings xviii. 13 and 
Isa. xxxvi. 1, there begin accounts of his expeditions 
against Hezekiah, which are continued till the end 
of the following chapter. (See HEZEKIAH, where an 
extract is given from the sce inscriptions, bear- 
ing on the former of his expeditions. Of the latter be 
says nothing.] After a reign, which was on the whole 
prosperous, he was aseassinated by two of his sons, 
and succeeded by a third son, Esarbaddon [2 Kings 
xix. 37; Isa. xxxvii. 38). 


_ SEN'UAH, father of Judah, a Benjamite dweller 
in Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah [ Neh. xi. 9]. 
SEO’RIM, chief of the fourth of the Bo tae 
erie which David divided the priests [1 
xrx1y. . 
SE’PHAR, an obscure word which occurs in Gen. 
x. 80, a veree of peculiar difficulty. The Syriac 


SEPHARAD—SERAPHIM. 


” as 
‘“Sephar is supposed by to be the ancient 
Himyaritish capital Shaphar, on the Indian Ocean; 
and the ‘ mountain of the east,’ the Mountain of In- 
cense, which is situated still further to the east” 
(Keil and Dolitzsch ‘‘On the Pent.,” i. 172, Clark's 
edition}. Niebuhr, who mentions the ruins of Saphar 
or Dhafar in Yemen, observes that there are no fewer 
than four places in Arabia with the same name 
{‘* Arabio,” p. 206]. We remark, in passing, that the 
spelling of Arabic names is exceedingly diverse: hence 
we have Dafar, Dhafar, Zafar, and other forms as 
equivalent. The place referred to by Keil lies nearly 
midway between the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea; 
but while some prefer to identify that with einer) 
others ee the re of ore une of which Ma 
speaks. is quite impossible to sitively in 
sach a case, and we niusté ie Snteatree itor that 
most critics look for Sophar in Southern Arabia. 


SEPHA’RAD, a word only found in ten Mad 
20}, where wo read that ‘‘the captivity of Jerusalem, 
which is in Sepharad, shall inherit the cities of the 
south.” ‘The south” here seems to mean nothing 
but the well-known district of the Negheb, or south- 
west of Judea. But where is Sepharad? According 
to the Syriac version and the Jews, it is in Spain ; but 
have we any evidence that there were Jewish captives 
then in Spain, or that the country was denominated 
Sepharad’ Hispania, or Spain, vee probably selected 


because one of its names resembled Sepharad. For 
a like reason the Latin Vulgate has rus, an 
explanation of no more value than Sporades would 


have been. If Obadiah wrote about the time of the 
Babylonian captivity, we should naturally look for 
Sepharad in that direction. We have no evidence of 
any early deportation of captives from Jerusalem to 
western paris. The word '‘Sepharad” is not a Shemitic 
one, First and others attach importance to the fact, 
that upon the Persian cuneiform inscription in memory 
of Darius, at Nakshi Rustum, mention is made of a 
land called Saparad, or Sparad, adjacent to Cappadocia. 
This is the most reasonable conjecture we have seen ; 
but it is only a conjecture. 


SEPHARVA'IM, the name of a place enumerated 
with those that had been conquered by the king of 
Assyria [2 Kings xvii. 24; xviii. 34; xix. 13; Isa. 
xxxvii. 13]. Some of the captive Samaritans had been 
placed there; it must therefore be looked for outeide 
the ancient limits of the empire. From tho connection 
in which it stands, it is thought to have been identical 
with Sippara upon the Euphrates, and in the south of 
Mesopotamia. In 2 Kings xvii. 31 we read that ‘the 
Sepharvites burnt their children in fire to Adram- 
melech and Anammelech, the of Sepharvaim.” 


For “Sepharvites” here some - read “Sepharites,” 
but the passage iteelf clearly indicates the idolatry 
practised at harvaim. From some of the texts 


already refer to, it follows that Sepharvaim had 
once its own king. With this name we may compare 
Parvaim and Sephar. Positive certainty has not been 
attained with t to any of these, but we have 


endeavoured to point out the most probable solutions. | Gesenius su, 


Thus Keil says, | M 
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SE’RAH, abundance ; daughter of Asher, and grand- 
daughter of Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 17]; called “Sarah” by 
oses [Numb. xxvi. 46]. 


SERATAH, soldier of Jehovah. 1. A son of Kenaz, 
and father of Joab [1 Chron. iv. 13, 14]. 2. Tho 
grandfather of Jehu, of the tribe of Simeon [1 Chron. 
Iv. 351 3. Scribe, or, as the margin reads, secre to 
David [2 Sam. viii. 17]. 4. A chief priest in the time 
of Zedekiah, who was carried captive by Nebuzar- 
adan, and was slain by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 
18, 21; 1 Chron. vi. 14; Jer. lii. 24]. 5. The son of 
Tanhumeth, who, with others, comigrated to the land 
of Judea after the captivity (Jer. xl. 8]. 6. A com- 
panion of Nehemiah ii. 2], otherwise called 
“‘Azariah” [Neh. vii. 7]. 7. Father of Ezra the scribe 
(Ezra vii. 1]. 8. A ruler of the Temple under Neho- 
miah Neh. xi. 11], also called Azariah [1 Chron. ix. 11]. 
9. Fathor of Neraiah, a priest in the days of Joiakim 
[Net xii. 1,12]. 10. Son of Neraiah, who accompanied 

ekiah as chamberlain (marginal reading), on his 
journey to Babylon, and to whom Jeremiah committed 


prophecies against that city (Jer. li. 59—64]. 


SER’APHIM, an order of celestial beings only 
mentioned by Isaiah in the record of his vision [Isa. 
vi. 2, 6). The prophet saw the Lord upon his throne, 
above which were the seraphim, which are described 
as having each six wines ‘(with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly.” These creatures proclaimed tho 
holiness of God ; and one of them is described as carry- 
ing in his hand a live coal which he had taken from 
the altar, and with which he touched the pro het’s 
lips. From the mention of hands as well as feet, it is 
probable that the form was human with the addition 
of the wings. There secms to be no reason for think- 
ing that any generic difference is intended between 
the cherubim and the seraphim. The former wero 
represented in various pencns both in the tabernaclo 
and the Temple ;. and the latter occupy here much the 

lace which was occupied by the principal cherubic 
fori As the whole scene was a vision, we may 
suppose that the seraphim are symbolical forms like 
the cherubim. If this be correct, we need not repeat 
what we have already advanced [see CHERUB]; but 
if the seraphim are actual living existences in tho 
angelic world, we may desire to know more respecting 
them. That they are a distinct order of real beings 
is the general belief, and the ingenuity of Jewish and 
Christian writers has invented a minute account of 
them. The great, and to our minds insuperable, dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that they only appear in a 
remarkably figurative transaction, a vision wherein 
heavenly things are manifested in the earthly Temple. 
Supposing the popular opinion to be right, wo literally 
know nothing of the seraphim beyond what is told 
us in the single nore of Isaiah. But if we may 
identify them with the cherubim, we may understand 
their position and design as substantially, if not iden- 
tically, the same. the article on cherubim we 
have said enough to e re character ae pure: 

lence of such compound creature-representations, an 
their probable intention. Very much that is absurd, 
if not profane, has been written on the subject: even 
i s “winged serpents,” as if serpents 
had hands, and feet, and human voices ee p- 
rankly owns 


SEPHARYVITES, the people of Sepharvaim. (See 
the preceding article.] - 
SEPTUAGINT. [See Greex Versions.] 
SEPULCHRE. (See Buriat.) 
125—Vot. 1. 


, 796, Dr. Tregelles’ Translation]. Firet 
that they are rover forms resembling man, an‘l 
rejects the idea of their serpent form, their connection 


| With serpent-worship, and with the Egyptian Serapis “ 
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and Sphinx, as some fancy. The meaning of the name 
is disputed; some make it ‘‘ bright” or ‘‘ burning,” 
and some “lofty” or ‘‘ noble.” 

SERED, fear; the first-named son of Zebulun [Gen. 
xlvi, 14), founder of the Sardites [Numb. xxvi. 26]. 


SER'GIUS PAUL'US, a “ Frodenbs a as Aad 
original means, a sagacious, quick-witted ‘‘ deputy,” 
or erostnetl of Cyprus, with whom St. Paul met on Le 
first missionary journcy. Like the Romish patricians 
generally, he was susceptible to the influences of those 
magicians who, taking advantage of the world-wide ox- 
pectation ofa Deliverer, gave themselves out to be somo 
‘‘ great ones.” Elymas, one of these, withstanding Paul 
in his offorts to convert Sergius Paulus, was punished 
by him with blindness, Sergius Paulus, seeing what 
was done, belicved. Nothing more is known of him. 
But it should bo remarked that the application to him 
of the title ‘‘ proconsul” is, as Paley argues [*‘‘Evi- 
dences,” chap. vi.], an undesigned testimony to the 
truthfulness of the Scripture narrative, in being, as it 
ap from Dio Cassius (lib. liv.], the appropriate 
title of the governor of Cyprus at that time. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the fancy of Jerome and 
of Augustine, as to St. Paul changing his name from 
Saul, in remembrance of the event, scarcely harmonises 
ue character of the great apostle [Acts xui. 


SER'JEANT. Tho Greek term literally means 
‘* staff-holders,” because they carried a rod or wand 
of office [Acts xvi. 35, 38]. ‘[he name was applied to 
persons whose duties wero not always tho same. Tho 
serjeants mentioned in the New Testament appear to 
have been what the Romans called “lictors,’”’ who 
attended upon the magistrates and assisted them in 
executing justice. 


SER’PENT, in Hebrew, wm (ndchash); in Greek, 
bg«c¢ (ophis). The craft, the wisdom, and the danger of 


the serpent are things often noticed in Scripture (Gen. 
li. 1; tt. x. 16). 

The poisonous er of some serpents is alluded 
to in the blessing given to Dan by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 


17]; and still more so in the destruction of the Israel- 
ites in the desert by fiery, flying serpents (Numb. xxi. 
6]. The particular serpent here alluded to as hanné- 
chashtin hasstrdphim has been conjecturally identified 
with the she aye of hepa has the faculty of 
distending the hood, as if it wings at the side of 
the head, and which with their swift motions would 
give to them the appearance of flying; whilst irritated, 
angry looks have ever been po ly expreased by the 
term “fiery.” Niebuhr found a venomous serpent on 
the Euphrates called Haye surauriya and Haye thiare, 
or “‘ flying serpent,” because it was said to dart or flin 

iteelf from tree to tree. Flying serpents are also foun 

represented in the symbolical pictures of Egypt, where 
they occur with birds’ wings—a modo of representing 
the dangerous celerity of their attack. eir num- 
bers are at times almost incredible. Atkinson, in his 
‘Orient. and West. Siberia,” p. 463, describes some 
stony ridges in Mongolia as swarming with different 
kinds of eerpents—black, slate-grey, ashy-grey, and 
black with deep crimson spots on the side. The tra- 
vellers had to dismount, fearing to lame the horses, 
reminding one of ‘‘ the serpent by the way that biteth 
the horee heels” (Gen. xlix. 17]; and one that was 
killed for blocking the road, ‘‘his head elevated about 
eight inches, his eyes red like fire,and hissing furiously,” 
was five foot two and a half inches long without Ne 


SERED—SERPENT. 


head, and four and a quarter inches round his body. 
On the bar of the Euphrates the number of water 
snakes brought down by the current, and repelled by 
the aire or the saltness a the nee 80 as to 
make the waters appear alive wi em. powers 
of locomotion possessed by serpents have been under- 
rated by some naturalists on account of the known 
brittleness of their spine, but they have been seen ob- 
taining a commanding position over a rider by ascend- 
ing an arched rock that ovorhung the ieagd et 
purely muscular power. ‘‘There be three ge," 
said Solomon [Prov. xxx. 18, 19] ‘‘ which are too 
wonderful for me,” and among the three he enumerates 
‘* the way of a serpent upon a rock.” P 

The poison of serpents is secreted in glands situated 
near the fangs or teeth, and is passed through them by 
a duct. Hence the expression in Prov. xxiii. 32, “lt 
biteth like a t.” The allusion to the sharpness 
of the foogust (Ps. cx]. 3) is correct, but has no re- 
ference to the venom. And when ‘‘the gall of asps” is 
alluded to in Job xx. 14, the reference seems to be to 
the irritability of the creature, and not, as has been 
supposed, to its venom. The deafness of the adder, 
alluded to in Ps. lviii. 4, is a popular belief in every 
country. The ordinary mode of progress by land ser- 
pents, when not attacking, is graphically described in 
the language of Scripture as ‘‘feeding upon dust,” and 
in the curse ‘ PS thy belly shalt thou go” (Gen. 
iii. 14; Isa. Ixv. 25; Micah vii. 17). 
_ More than forty species of serpents are known to 
inhabit Syria and Arabia, and there are probably 
many more as yet undescribed. Some of these species, 
as the adder [see ADDER], are very extensively dis- 
tributed. They are of two very different kinds: the 
poisonous, or such as are provided with movable fangs 
and secreting glands, all ovoviviparous ; and the ori- 
parous snakes, including the great boas and pythons, 
as also the water-serpents. Some of these snakes are, 
however, not innocuous, but emit poison by their fixed 
teeth, which in all Serpents are single pointe, 


The Common Viper or Adder (Vipera Vulgaris). 


The serpent’s influence on the carly destinies of man, 
and their Biblical and mythological associations, are 
Peres “a potion ; but Are a natural historical point 
of view, the ancient Egyptian types of good (Kneph or 
Cnuphis) and of evil appear to have wil seed 
from both kinds of serpents—generally, bowever, 
larg pythons. But Biblical research has most to do 
with noxious serpents. The séréph we have seen to 
be a kind of cobra di capello, or hotel snake; ’akhahihh 
(Ps. cx]. 3] is su porea'ts be an asp; pethen, an adder 
or viper, of w: there are many spocies ; tsimmam 


SERPENT—SEVEN STAR?. 


(Deut. viii. 15], the ‘‘ drought” of some versions, 80 
called because of the thirst occasioned by its bite; the 
Torrtda dipsas of Cuvier; the pele or tsepha’ [see 
“pastel horned serpents, of which there are two 
species in the Levant; and shéphiphin, tho cerastes, 
of which there are also two species common in the 
Levant—one a viper, with two scales on the head, one 
above each eye, standing erect somewhat in the form 
of horns. This is a rous species, usually burrow- 
ing in sand near the holes of jerboas, and occasionally 
in the cattle paths; the other species is the Eryz 
cerastes, alao small, having no movable poison-fangs, 
but remarkable for two very long teeth which have 
the appearance of two white horns. This species has 
® very sinister look, and is supposed to have given 
origin to the idea of the aslaboke “king nt,” or 
basilisk, which had a pointed crown on the head, and 
killed with its looks. 

We are told in the Epistle of James [iii. 7] that 
“every kind of beasts and of serpents hath been 
tamed of mankind;” wicked. judges are spoken of by 
the Psalmist [lviii. 4, 5}, as deaf adders that ‘‘ will not 
oe ee voice pin aoe Bey never 80 
wisely; and amo @ judgments o: are enu- 
merated in Netechint (iil 17}, that He ‘will send 
serpents, cockatrices, which will not be charmod, and 
they shall bite you.” These passages attest the 
antiquity, and also the more or Jess frequent practice 
of the art of charming or taming serpents, which is 
still eo much in vogue among the Arabs, and has so 
often excited the wonder and surprise of travellers. 

SER’PENT. This word occurs in a figurative sense, 
as already noticed under the words Dracon, SATAN. 
We may add that it appears to have been a common 
symbol of a deadly, malicious, and subtle enemy 
(Gen. xlix. 17; Luke x. 19). Among many pagen 
nations the serpent has been honoured and worshipped 
as a8 of divinity viowed in certain aspects, or 

as a type of various mental and othor qua- 
lities, ‘There is no trace whatever of anything of this 
description in the theology of the Bible, and we have 
indicated all that can fairly be inferred as to the 
figurative senses of the word in that book. 


SER’PENT, Frery. [Seo SERPENT.) 


SER’PENT OF BRASS. Wo read in Numbers 
[chap. xxi.] that when the Israelites were smitten b 
serpents, it was ordered that Moses should make a 
brazen i of one of them, and rear it upon a pole, 
and that who looked at it should recover. The 
serpents were called fiery or burning serpents, un- 

estionably because of the burning pain resulting 
om their venom. Some have considered the serpent 
to have been a , and all the actions connected 
with it to have been typical in the truest sonse. But of 
what was the serpent a type? Satan, Ohrist, the Divine 
wisdom, &c., have all been suggested. And so of the 
attendant circumstances, the most opposite explana- 
tions have been pro . Perhaps the first idea which 
would occur to a Christian is that the sufferings of 
the people, and the peculiar character of the whole 
narrative, ially as regards the remedy provided, 
and the mode of profiting by the remedy, proefigured 
redemption by Christ upon the cross, a redemption 
actually icipated in by those who believe on him. 
The objection to this is that there is no indica- 
tion of the really typical nature of the occurrences. 
In our Lord's discourse with Nicodemus, the serpent 
of brass supplied the matter for one of the moet 
beantiful eat striking comparisons ever uttered. But 
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while our Lord brings out the analogy in so vivid a 
manner, he says nothing of the typical nature of this 
Mosaic record. Perhaps, therefore, it is most in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of interpretation to 
consider the brazen serpent as rather an historical type 
than a prophetic one. ‘‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, s0 was the Son of man lifted up;” 
and as those who looked upon the brazen serpent were 
healed, so those who look by faith on Christ crucified 
are saved (John iii. 14, 15]. The original brazen ser- 
me remained in existence until it was destroyed by 
lezekiah—* For unto those days the children of Israel 
did burn incense to it; and he called it Nehushtan” 
(2 Kings xviii. 4]. 
SE'RUG, son of Reu and father of Nahor [Gen. xi. 
20—23); called ‘‘ Saruch ” in Luko iii. 35. 


SERV’ANT. [See BonDSERVANT, SLAVE. ] 


SETH, eef, that is, a substitute; the third son of 
Adam and Eve, born when Adam was one hundred and 
thirty years old (Gen. iv. 25; vy. 3). He was the an- 
cestor of Enoch, Methuselah, and Noah, and probably 
of the ‘sons of God” spoken of in Gen. vi. 4. 


SETHUR’, hidden ; one of the spies sent by Moses to 
search the promised land. He belonged to the tribe of 
Asher (Numb. xiii. 13]. 


SEV’EN. The way in which this number comes 
before us on many occasions in Scripture is very re- 
markable, and suggests that it must haye had somo 
hidden or typical significance. The present consti- 
tution of nature is recorded to have been made in 
six days, followed by a seventh day, in which God 
rested, and which he blessed and sanctified for ever 
(Gen. ii. 2, 3]. The division of time into weeks of 
seven days each originated in this great event; and 
the hallowing of the Sabbath in the fourth command- 
ment finds its reason herein: ‘‘ For in six days tho 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sen, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh OF: wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it” [Exod. 
xx, 11]. In the patriarchal history, as well as in 
the Mosaic legislation, the recurrence of the number 
‘*geven”’ and ita combinations is very frequent. Even 
in the later Old Testament history this number is 
met with too often for it to be always accidental. The 


Y | repetition of the samo number and of its multiples in 


the New Testament has also been observed. Seven 
has been called the sete of perfection and the 
symbol of rest. But whether this is certainly correct 
or not, we may safely say with Mr. Wemyss: ‘‘Jacob’s 
seven years’ service to Laban; Pharaoh’s seven fat 
oxen and seven lean onos; the seven branches of the 
golden candlesticks; tho sevon trumpets and tho 
seven priests who sounded them; tho seven days’ 
siege of Jericho; the seven churches, seven spirite, 
seven stars, seven seals, seven Vials, and many others, 
sufficiently prove the importance of this sacred num- 
ber ” [‘‘ Key to Symbolical Lan of Scripture”). 
Jews, Pagans, and Christians havo vied with eac 
other in attempts to prove the mysterious character of 
this number. The estimation in which it was held, on 
account of its singularly sacred character, may explain 
its adoption as a sort of representative number, ( 
this last uso of the term ‘‘ seven,” instances occur in 
the following texts :—Lev. xxv. 4; 1 Sam. ii, 5; Ps. 
xii. 6; lxxix. 12; Prov. xxvi. 16; Isa. iv. 1; Matt. 
xviii. 21, 22; Luke xvii. 4. 


SEV'EN STARS. [Seo PLEIADES. } 
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SEVENTY WEEKS. This phrase occurs only in 
Dan. ix. 24, in a remarkable prophecy in which 4 
series of most momentous events is predicted. Seventy 
weeks would literally amount to no more than 490 
days, or a little over sixteen months. Now, a glance 
at the four verses introduced by the words ‘‘ seventy 
weeks” will show that no such literal inte tation 
is intended or sf Ppearen The period is divided into 
sections, to which particular occurrences are assigned. 
It is equally plain that the _is Messianic, and 
foretells both e coming an erings of Christ and 
the abolition of the Jewish economy. The Jews them- 
selves admitted its Messianic character, until the 
found it expedient to devise means for explaining it 
away. Christian interpreters have been uniform in 
taking the seventy weeks as the period to the coming 
of Christ and his great work in the world. They have 
consequently regarded each woek as a cycle of seven 
yoars, so that seventy weeks are 490 years. Tho 
only difference among them has been with regard to 
the actual year from which the reckoning is to com- 
menoe. This ‘‘year-day” theory, as it 1s termed, is 
based upon Ezok. iv. 6, which 1s an important clue 
to prophetic Dares th In recent times several 
SEP tic expositors have agreed with modern Jews 
to reject the explana of the seventy wecks, which 
has come down from the primitive ages of Christianity. 
But the ancient interpretation has been ably and 
successfully vindicated in a succession of learned and 
elaborate treatises, showing the exact correspondence 
between the prediction, as currently understood, and 
the historical events. The remarks already made in 
the article upon the Book of Daniel, renders it unneces- 
sary for us to aay all that bears upon this subject; but 
it is still desirable to add a few details as to the most 
probable commencement and close of the period of 
seventy weeks. Woe shall assume that weeks of years 
ore meant, and rely for the justification of that as- 


sumption upon the extraordinary coincidences dee P 


it places before us or brings within our reach. Dr. 
Pusey states the case in the following manner :—‘' The 
interval which God assigned had an evident reference 
to the seventy years of the meh That number 
had a bearing on the broken Sabbaths, in punishment 
of which Moses had foretold that the land should 
enjoy her Sabbaths in the captivity of his people. 
Seventy years were the term of their captivity; seven 
times seventy years was to be the main sum of their 
new period of probation in the possession of their 
land and of their restored city. The date whence those 
490 years began is deseri not absolutely laid 
down; but it is described in words which leave no 
largo or uncertain margin—' From the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and rebuild Jerusalem 
unto Messiah the Prince’. . . There could not be any 
ambiguity to the people’s mind. The period could not 
be seventy weeks of days—i.c., a year and about four 
months; the events are too full for it. Seven weeks 
to go no further) was no period in which to rebuild 
the city. It remained, then, to understand it, acoord- 
ing ton bey which God had given (Ezek. iv. 5, 6], of 
8 sevenfold period of years” [‘‘ Lectures on Danie. hy 
164—166]. It appears that there was a decree in 
favour of the Jews in 8.0. 536, and that there were, in 
all, four different edicts from which the 490 years 


might possibly begin. Thus:— 


let edict, B.0. 536, after which 490 years == 3.0. 46. 
2nd, «B18, > » BC. BB, 
3rd ” ° » ” A.D, 32, 
4th oe 444, ” ” 4D, 46, 


SEVENTY WEEKS—SHABBETIAI. 


———— anne 


An examination of the four decrees in question, 
senpered with the terms of the prophecy, loads to the 
conclusion that the decree of Artaxerxes, in B.C. 408, 
is the one from which we are to reckon. The 4% 
years will then end in A.D. 32, or thereabouts, because 
we cannot always fix with minute precision certain 
ancient dates. A roference to Dan. ix. 25, 26 will 
show that Messiah was to be manifested after sxty- 
nine weeks, and that he was to be cut off half a week 
later. This coeds aor rms sect aieh te Lord's 
baptism, and the period of his mini to his cruci- 
ass if they are correct who assign to his ministry s 
duration of some three years and a half. It is aatis- 
'factorily explained why the whole period is divided 
into seven weeks, sixty-two wv , and one week— 
this last being again subdivided into two halves. But 
to state all historical facta upon which the de- 
monstration turns would require r space than we 
can give. ually impracticable is it for ws to stato 
and rofute the theories which have been advanced in 
opposition to the ordinary one. All that we can now 
do is to exhibit an arrangement of dates and facts 
involved in this wonderful prophecy. Although oc- 
casionally different from the given by Dr. 
Pusey, we shall insert those arrived at by Mr. Boyle: 
let period of 7 weeks, or 49 years, from B.C. 454 to B.c. 405. 
2nd B.c. 405 toad, 90, 


» a8 
srd sin lweek, or 7 years, in two parts :— 
lat part of 3 years, from a.D. 30 to 33. 
d y A.D. 33 to 37. 


” 3 


The whole 490 years extend from the decree of Arta- 
xerxes to the calling of the Gentiles, or substitution of 
the new covenant for the old [‘‘ Inspiration of Daniel,” 
by W. RB. A. Boyle, p. 656). 

SHAALAB'BIN, or SHAAL'BIM, a place of foxes; 
the name of a town in the tribe of Dan [Josh. xix. 42; 
Judg. i. 35; 1 Kings iv. 9]. From the second of the 
assages in which the place is mentioned, we learn that 
it was occupied by the Amorites until the house of 


Joseph gained the upper hand. In Solomon's time it 
was one of the chief twink among those from which ho 
drew his supplies. Its right position is now unknown. 
(Compare the name SHatr or SHAALIW. ] 

SHAAL'BIM. (Seo SHAALABBIN. ] 

SHAAL’BONITE, the descriptive name of Eliahbe, 
one of David’s mighty men [2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Chron. 
xi. 33]. [See SHAALABBIN. 

., SHA'APH, balsam, 1. A son of Jahdai is Chron. 
ii. 47). 2. A son of Caleb, the brother of Jerah meel 
(1 Chron, ii. 49). 

SHAARA'IM, two gates. 1. One of the cities of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 36, where our translators spell the word 
“Sharaim”]. The same place seems to be intended in 
1 Sam. xvi. 52, where the defeat of the Philistines 
near Gath and Ekron is recorded. We have no nearer 
indication of its position. 2. There was a Shaaraim in 
the lot of Simeon ft Chron. iy. 31]. This must be 
sought for much er south than the one in Judah. 
_ SHAASH'GAZ, servant of the beautiful ; a eunuch 
in the court of Ahasuerus, who had of tho 


women who had been in unto the king [Esth. ii. 14). 


SHABBETHAI, born on the Sabbath ; a Levite who 
helped Ezra to separate the Jews from their f 
Wives x. 16], and who was also most likely 
chief of those Levites [ver. 5] who, under N 
had charge of the ant usiness” of the Temple 
(Neh, xi. 16]. ‘ 


SHACHIA~—SHAMGAR. 


SHACHTA, probable meaning wandering ; a son of 
, & Benjamite [1 Chron. viii. 10). 


SHAD’DAI, This word is translated ‘ Almighty” 
in our version. [See ALMIGHTY.] 


SHA’DRACH, royal ; the name assigned at Baby- 
lon to Hananiah, one of the three Fours men who, with 
Daniel, wore carried captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
refused to piel Pa golden image set up in the 

lain of Dura [Dan. i. 6, 7; iii, 12—30]. [See 
ANTAL (7).] 

SHA’GE, the Hararite father of Jonathan, one of 

David's valiant mon [1 Chron. xi. 34]. 


SHA’HARAIM, two gates; one of the chief men of 
Benjamin. He seems to have lived at ono time in 
Moab. Threo of his wives and nine of his children 
are named in 1 Chron. viii. 8—11. 


SHAHAZIMAH (more correctly SHanazim, the 
syllable ah merely denoting ‘‘to”) (Josh. xix. 22, 
“to Tabor and to Shahazim”’}, lofty ; & town of 

; situation unknown. 


SHA’LEM, peaceful, or gfe. Wo read in Gen. xxxiii. 
18, in our version, that ‘‘Jacob came to Shalem, a city 
of Shechem, which is in the land of Canaan.” There 
is reason to beliove that this translation is wrong, 
and that it ought to be, ‘‘ Came in safety to the city of 
Shechem, in the land of Canaan.” Shalem will, there- 
fore, not be a proper name at all, but an adjective 
meaning the same as the more common phrase ‘in 

” (Keil and Delitzsch ‘‘On tho Pent.,” i. 310). 
The opinion that Shalem really was a place, and identi- 
fled with Salem or Salim, seems to rest on no certain 
foundation. [See SALEM, SALii.] 


SHALIM, Tue Lanp or, land of foxes; a district 
mentioned in | Sam. ix. 4. It seems to have been to the 
north-west of Jerusalem, but we are not in possession 
of any clue to its exact position, For ‘‘Shalim ” we 
ought to read ‘‘Sha’alim.” 

mtly in 


SHALISHA, Lanp or, a territory appare: 
the region of Mount Ephraim, and most likely con- 
nected with Baal-shalisha, if not the eame [1 Sam. 
ix. 4]. We should look for it in the direction of 
*‘ the land of Shalim,” to the north-west of Jerusalem. 


SHALLECH'ETH, Tue Gate or, the gate of cutting 
down, or of casting down. This gate is only referred to 
in the list of porters or doorkeepers [1 Ohron. xxvi. 16]. 
It was one of the gates of the house of the Lord, and 
its ition is so minutely described that there is little 
Habe ae to its relative situation—“‘ by the causeway of 
the going up,” or the causeway which leads upwards; 
and as this was on the west side of the Temple 
enclosure, the gate would be the one leading from the 


causeway to the Temple in that direction. The name 
of the gate which now seoms to answer to Shallecheth 
is Bab es-Sinsleh. 


SHAL’LUM, retribution. 1. A conspirator against 
Zachariah, king of Israel, and a rd pa of his 
throne. He reigned only one month, and was slain 
and sneceeded by Menahem [2 Pate xv. 10, 13 
—15]}. 2 The husband of Huldah the prophetess, 
a keeper of the Temple vestments in Josiah’s reign 
{2 Kings xxii. 14]. 3. A descendant of Sheehan, 
in the tenth generation, by Jarha, an Egyptian slavo 
[1 Chron. ii. $4, 40]. 4. A con of Josiah, other- 
wise called Jehoahaz [compare 1 Chron. iii. 15, and 
2 Kings xxiii. 30; Jer. xxii. 11]. [See JEHoaHAz(2).] 


Peceetiior 


children returned from Babylon [Ezra ii. 42]. 9. A 
keeper of the Temple threshold A Chron. ix. 19, 31; 
Jor. xxxv. 4]. 10, Father of Jehizkiah, an Ey te 


required to separate from his foreign wife ee [Ezra 
ad married 
13. A son of Halohesh. 


SHAL'LUN, son of Col-hozeh, prince of part of 
Mizpah, who helped Nehemiah in setting up the city 
gates [Neh. iii. 15]. 

SHALMATI, or SHAM LAI, one whose descendants 
returned from the Babylonish captivity [Ezra ii. 46 ; 
Neh. vii. 48]. 


SHAL’MAN, a contracted form of the name Smat- 
MANESER (Hos. x. 14). 


SHALMANE'SER, a king of Assyria, who appears 
to have been deposed by Sargon after a reign of only 
five years. The name Retebiy signifies possessing the 
Savour of Eser (the war-god), and was borne by several 
of the earlier kings of Assyria. No historical monu- 
ments of his have as yet been found in Ho 
appears, however, from Scripture [2 Kings xvii. 3—4] 
to have invaded Palestine in person at least twice—in 
the first and in the last years of his reign. On his first 
invasion Hoshca submitted to him, and engaged to 
give him a yearly tribute. Having withheld this, and 
thrown himself on the protection of the Ethiopian 
conqueror of Egypt [see So], he was attucked by somo 
officer of Shalmaneser, if not by that king himself, 
and imprisoned; and in the fifth year of his reign 
Shalmaneser besieged Samaria. ile he was en- 
gaged in this siege, it would appear that he was de- 
throned by Sargon, who usurped the throne and 
founded a new dynasty. [See Sarcon.] 


SHA'MA, hearing; one of David's valiant men 
{1 Chron. xi. 44]. 

SHAMARI'AH, a son of Rehoboam, king of Judah, 
and of Abihail his wife [2 Chron. xi. 19). 


SHA’MED, devastation; one of the three sons of 
Elpaal; a Benjamite, who ‘built Ono and Lod, with 
the towns thereof” [1 Chron. vii. 12]. The proper 
form of this name, as given in the Hebrew, is 
“ Shamer,” 


SHA’MER. 1. A Levite of the family of Merari 
1 Chron. vi. 46]. 2. A man of the tribe of Asher 
Ht Chron. vii. at 


SHAM’GAR, meaning uncertain ; one of the judges 
of Israel (Judg. iii. 31). [See JupaEs.] He was tho 
son of Anath, and appears to have been a man of rc- 
markable strength and prowess, having on one occa- 
sion slain 600 Philistines with no other weapon than 
an ox-goad. As an evidence of the deplorable con- 
dition to which the Jaraelites were reduced at this time, 
it is stated in the song of Deborah and Barak that tho 
“highways were unoccupied,” travellers being com- 
pelled, by a sense of insecurity, to pass through tho 
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land by ways less frequented, and therefore less 
dangerous (Jud, If not contemporary with 


. v. 6). 
Barak and Deborah, see would seem to have 
immediately preceded them. 


SHAMHUTH, desolation ; the Izrahite or Zarhite, a 
captain of the fifth course of David’s army (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 8}. 

SHA'MIR. This word signifies a sharp thora, and 
also a diamond, or some such precious stone. It occurs 
as the name of a n, and also as the name of 
two places. 1. One of the eons of Michah, one of the 
Levites whom David assigned to their respective offices 

1 Chron. xxiy. 24]. 2. A town of Ju and the 
t mentioned of those which were among the moun- 
tains (Josh. xv. 48). Its site has not been identified. 
3. A place on Mount Ephraim, the residence of Tola, 
one of the judges, who also died and was buried there 
{Judg. x. 1, 2]. There has been no successful attempt 
to identify it with any known locality. The fact that 
Tola was of the tribe of Issachar will not justify us in 
seeking for Shamir elsewhere than in the vicinity of 
Mount Ephraim. 


SHAM'LAI. (Seo SHatmar.] 


SHAM’MA, the eighth named son of Zophab, of the 
tribe of Asher [1 Chron. vii. 37]. 


SHAM’MAH, desert. 1. One of the dukes or princes 
of Edom, grandson of Esau [Gen. xxxvi. 17]. 2. A 
son of Jesse, whom he caused to pass before Samuel 
when David was anointed king {1 Sam. xvi. 9]; and 
who followed Saul to battle Levit 13]: he is called 
“Shimeah” in 2Sam. xiii. 3, and ‘‘Shimma” in 1 Chron. 
ii. 13]. 3. Theson of Agee the Hararite, one of David’s 
three mighty men ? Sam. xxiii. 11,12]. 4. The name 
of another of David’s heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 25]. 


SHAM’MAI. 1. Ason of Onam, and a descondant 
of Jerahmeel [1 Chron. ii, 28]. 2. A descendant of 
Hebron [1 Chron. ii. 44). 3. A descendant of Judah 
{lt Chron. iv. 17). 

SHAM MOTH (accordin 
ing), the same as Shae 
SHAMMAH (3).] 

SHAMMU’A, heard. 1. The Reubenite spy sent b 
Moses to search the land of Canaan [Numb. xiii. 4). 
2. One of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem [1 Chron. 
xiv. 4]: he is called ‘‘ Shimea ” in 1 Chron. ni. 5, and 
‘‘Shammuah” in 2 Sam. v. 14. 3. Father of Abda, a 
Levite under Nehemiah, and descendant of Jeduthun 
Se 17}. 4. A priest in the days of Joiakim [Noh. 
xii. 18], 

SHAMMU’AH. [See SHammva (2).] 


_SHAMSHERAT, a Benjamite of Jorusalem [1 Chron. 
vil. 26). 
_ SHA’PILAM, bald; a man in the tribo of Gad, living 
in Bashan, and next in authority to Joel, the chief of 
that tribe (1 Chron. y. 12]. 


SHA'PHAN, a coney (Gesenius); a scribe or secre- 
tary to sing is onehs appointed by him to deliver a 
message to Hilkiah the priest, respecting the volun- 
tary offerings of the people for the restoration of the 
Temple [2 Kings xxii. 3—7]. He received from Hil- 
kiah, and read to the king, a copy of the Law—evi- 
dently lost for years; and consulted Huldah, the pro- 
pheteas, concerning it |vs, 814]. His son Ahi 
was associated with him in the miesion to Huldah 
(ver. 12]. Gedaliah, who was during the captivity 


to th i - 
{i Chron ear "TSee 


SHAMHUTH—SHAUL. 


the governor of Judea, was his grandson (Jer. xl. 9}. 
Gemariah and Michaiah, princes of the people who 
favoured Jeremiah, were , the former his son, the 
latter his grandson (xxxvi. 11]. 

SHA’PHAT, judge. 1. The representative of the tribe 
of Simeon in ing the land of Canaan [Numb. 
xiii. 5]. 2. The father of Elisha [1 Kings xix. 16—19). 
3. The sixth son of Shechaniah, a descendant of David 
{1 Chron. iii. 22]. 4. A Gadite of Bashan if Chron. 
v. 12]. 5. One of David’s chief herdsmen [1 Chron. 
XxvVii. 29). 

SHA'PHER, Mount, perhaps mount of beuuty ; tho 
name of one of the places where Israel encam 
in the wilderness (Numb. xxxiii. 23, 24). Nothing 
further is known of it. 

SHARA'I, iberated; a son of Bani, who was requirol 
by Ezra to separate from his foreign wife [Ezra x. 40). 

SHARATM. (See SHAARAIM.] 

SHA'RAR, beyinning ; a Hararite, whose son Ahiam 
was one of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 33]. He is 
called ‘‘ Sacar’’ in 1 Chron. xi. 35. 

SHARE’ZER, prince of fire; a son of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, who, with his brother Adrammelech, 
slew his fathor with the sword, and afterwards 
escaped into the land of Armenia [2 Kings xix. 37], 
whore, an ancient writer tells us, he aud a numerous 
progeny prospered. 

SHA’RON, or SA’RON, a plain; the name of a 
well-known district in Palestine, between the Mediter- 
ranean and the hilly country to the west and north- 
west of Jerusalem. It was celebrated for ita beauty 
and fertility, and considerable portions, even now, are 
exceedingly productive, and more of it might be made 
so by proper cultivation [1 Chron. xxvii. 29; Song of 
Sol. ui. 1; Isa. xxxiii. 9; xxxy. 2; lxy. 10; Acts ix. 
35]. In 1 Chron. v. 16 only does Sharon appear with- 
out the article in Hebrew. is circumstance, and the 
fact that the Sharon here alluded to is included among 
the places inhabited by the Gadites, has led to the 
inference that it is not the Sharon commonly men- 
tioned. As the tribe of Gad dwelt beyond the Jordan, 
there may have been a Sharon in that region; but 
whether it was a town or a plain it is impossible to 
determine. 


SHanon, RosE or. [See RosE.] 


SHA‘RONITE, a native or inhabitant of Sharon 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 29). 


SHARU’HEN, pleasant lodging place (so Gesenius); 
8 Simeonite town within the limits of Judah [J 
xix. 6]. It has been su eee to be the Shaaraim of 
1 Chron. iy. 31, and the & ilhim of Josh. xy. 32; bat 
we have no modern traces of any of these tuwns, and 
therefore cannot possibly say whether they were all 
the same or different. 


SHA’SHAT, ruler ; 0 son of Bani, who was divorced, 
at Ezra’s command, from his alien wife [Ezra x. 40]. 


SHA’SHAK, desire ; a man of the tribo of Benjamin 
(1 Chron, viii. 14]. 


SHA'UL, asked for. 1. The gon of Simeon and o 
a Canaanitish woman (Gen. xlvi. 10; 1 Chron. iv. 24]. 
2. A king of Edom who succeeded Samlah. He 
described as ‘“‘of Rehoboth” [1 Chron. i. 48, 49]: 
otherwise called ‘‘ Saul” (Gen. xxxvi. 37, 38]. % 4 
Kohathite Levite named in the genealogical list m 
1 Chron. vi. [ver. 24], 


SUA'ULITES [Gen. xlyi. 13), i 
Seal (1) [ vi. 13], the posterity of 


SHA’VEH, VAattey or, perhaps valley of the plain ; 
the ancient name of a lnc tr echcr a lt x the 
King’s Dale, and commonly thought to have beon near 
Jerusalem—tho same, in fact, as Kidron (Gen. xiv. 17]. 
(Sxe Kiva’s Dave.] 


_ SHAVEH-KIRIATHA'IM, plain of Kiriathaim, as 
it 13 expressed in the margin of the English Bible 
(Gen. xiv. 5]; a place where Chedorlagmer defeated 
the Emimns, who eles to have been its primitive in- 
habitants. [For the meaning and site of Kiriathaim, 
see KIRJATHALM. } 


SHAV’SHA, secretary to David [1 Chron. xviii. 16]; 
called also ‘* Seraiah ” and ‘‘ Shisha ” [2 Sam. viii. 17; 
1 Kings iv. 3). 

SHE‘AL, prayer; a man who had married a foreign 
me, ree e divorced at the command of Ezra [Ezra 
x. 29]. 

SHEALTIEL, asked for of God ; the father of Zerub- 
babel [Ezra iii. 2). [See SaLaTHIEL.] 


SHEART’AH, whom Jehovah estimates; a son of 
Azel, and descendant of Saul and Jonathan [1 Chron. 
Vili. 38; ix. 44]. 

SHEA R’ING-HOUSE, a place mentioned in 2 Kings 
x. 12, 14. In the margin the phrase is rendered 
“house of shepherds binding sheep,’ and Gesenius 
explains it ‘‘ house of tho farm of the shepherds.” It 
is probable that the Hebrew words ‘‘ Beth-eked ”’ con- 
shtute a proper name, and as such we havo aiready 
treated them. [See BETH-EKED.] 

SHE’AR-JA‘SHUB, a remnant shall escape; a son 
of the prophet Isaiah, who, by command of God, 
sige emeen him when he went to meet the king [Isa. 
vii. 3]. 

SHE’BA. This form represents two Hebrew words, 
ne and yaw (shébhé and shébha’). The first of these 
ia an obscure term, com by Gesenius with the 
Ethiopic for ‘‘man;” the second may signify an 


“oath.” Three persons in the Old Testament bear 
the first name, and two the second. 1. The son of 
In the opinion 


Raamah, the son of Sirah Siac x. 7]. 
of Keil and Delitzsch, ‘‘the descendants of Raamah, 
Sheba and Dedan, are to be sought in the neighbour- 
hood of the Persian Gulf, from which the Sabsean and 
Dedanitic Cushites spread to the north-west, whore 
they formed mixed tribes with descendants of Joktan 
and Abraham” [‘‘Com. on Pent.,” i. 165, English 
translation]. 2. A son of Joktan (Gen. x. 28]. The 
authors just quoted regard this Sheba as the founder 
of “the Sabeans, with the capital Saba or Mareb, 
Mariaba regia (Pliny), whose connection with the 
Cushite [ver. 7] and Abrahamite Sabcans (xxv. 3] is 
quite in obscurity.” 3. The son of Jokshan, tho son 
of Abraham (Gen, xxy. 3]. In Gen. x. 7 Sheba and 
Dedan appear as the sons of Raamah, and here we 
have a Sheba and a Dedan as grandsons of Abraham. 
The Sheba of Gen. x. 28 is a son of Joktan, and the 
Sheba of xxy. 3 is a son of Jokshan. It is not sur- 
prising that, with such similarity of names, to dis- 
tin betweon the descendants of the respective 
Shebas should be impossible, or nearly 80. The occur- 
tence of a Seba adds to our , because the 

were compelled to write Sheba and Seba alike. 
The Sabeans of Joel iii. 8 are named after Sheba, 
and not after Seba, like those of Job i. 15 and Ezek. 
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xxiii. 42, The history of Sheba, the son of Joktan, 
must be sought for in connection with that of Joktan's 
descendants generally. Tho inquiry assumes additional 
interest whon we remember (4) the kingdom of Sheba, 
which is mentioned in the time of Solomon, and at 
other times [1 why x. 1; Job yi. 19; Ps. lxxii, 
10, 15; Isa. Ix. 6; Jer. vi. 20; Ezek. xxvii. 22, 23; 
xxxvili. 13). The quoen of Sheba brought Solo- 
mon gold, spices, and precious stones, aud it is very 
apparent that she must have reached Jerusalem by o 
land route, as she came with camels and a very great 
train (1 Kings x. 2]. Almost all tho other places in 
which the name occurs point in one direction, and 
that is towards Arabia, as the seat of the kingdom of 
Sheba, and indicate an active commercial character, 
Ezekiel [xxvii. 22] montions Sheba and Raamah to- 
gether, and (xxxviii. 13] Sheba and Dedan. We havo 
abundant evidence of the existence of an Arabian 
kingdom of this name. It is mentioned not only in 
Scripture, but in classic authors and Oriental writers. 
It is scarcely possible to define the limits of Sheba, but 
it seems to have y corresponded with Yemen on 
the south; and it is rather a cuyious coincidence that 
our Jord calls the queen of Sheba ‘‘ the queen of the 
south.” If there was a second kingdom of Sheba, it 
may have been, as eome have suggested, towards the 
south-east of the Arabian peninsula [D’Herbelot, 
‘Bibl. Orient.,” 8. v. SabaJ. The capital of the 
Joktan Saba is said to have borne the same name as 
the kingdom, and to be what is now called Mareb, 
which hes far inland, nearly 200 miles north of Aden. 

5. Sheba (meaning oath, as in Beer-sheba) was the 
name of a town in Simcon (Josh. xix. 2]. It has 
been thought to be the town of Beer-sheba with which 
it is mentioned, but we have no certain information 
upon the subject. 

6. The son of Bichri, a Benjamite (2 Sam. xx. 
1—22}. He raised the standard of revolt against 
David immediately after the termination of Absalom’s 
brief career, and was followed by the general Israclite 
body, but was defeated by Joab, who pursued him to 
the very north of the kingdom. Sheba took refuge in 
Abel of Beth-maachah, where, at the instigation of a 
wise woman of the city, he was slain by the inhabitants 
to avert the threatened siege; his head being thrown 
over the wall to Joab. The latter collected his forces, 
and, in fulfilment of his pledge, returned to Jerusalem. 
With the death of the chief rebel the rebellion became 
extinct, 

7. A chief man of tho tribe of Gad in Bashan 
{1 Chron, y. 13}. 


SHE’BAH, an oath; the well after which Beer-sheba 
was named (Gen, xxvi. 33}. The two forms, Sheba and 
Shebah, are alike in meaning. [See BEER-SHEBA. ] 


SHE’BAM (Numb. xxxii. 3]. (See Sipuan.] 


SHEBANIT’AH, whom Jehovah made tender. 1. One 
whom the Levites, at the command of David, ap- 
inted to blow the trumpet before the ark of God 
ft Chron xy. 17, 24]. 2. A Levite who took part in 
e psalmody of the Hebrew service under Nehemiah 
Neh. ix. 4, 5], and who sealed the covenant with him 


x. 10]. 3. Another Levite, a contemporary of Neho- 
miah, who also sealed the covenant with [Neh. 
x. 12). 4. A priest who did the same [Neh. x. 4]; 
elsewhere called ‘‘ Shechaniah” [xii. 3). 


SHEBA’RIM, breaks, apparently descriptive of tho 
pare to which it applied, especially as the word has 
article in the Hebrew. The place was near Ai, 
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RUINS AT SIIZCHEM (NABLUS). 


and is only mentioned in the account of tho defeat of 
the Israelites thore [Josh. vii. 5). Some have sup- 
posed it was not the name of a place at all, but de- 
scriptive of the breaking up of the forces of Israel. 
We cannot concur in this opinion, but think that like 
Morad, in the samo verse, it was a local and descrip- 
tive aprellation. 

SHEBER, one of Caleb's sons by his concubine 
Maachah [1 Chron. ii. 48). 


SHEBNA, tender youth ; formerly ruler of the palace 
(Isa. xxii. 15], and afterwards secretary (2 Kings xix. 
2; Isa. xxxvi. 3] of Hezekiah. His character was such 
as to receive severe condemnation from Isaiah, in 
accordance with whose prophecy he was deposed from 
his first-named office, and Eliakim appointed in his 
place (Isa. xxii. 15—21]. 

SHEBU'EL, captive of God. 1. Chief descendant of 
Gershom tho son of Moses, and ruler of the Temple 
treasures in the time of David [1 Chron. xxiii. 16; 
xxvi. 24], 2. Asonof Heman, whose work it was to 
‘lift up tho horn” in the musical portion of tho 


Temple service {1 Chron. xxv. 4]; called ‘‘ Shubael ” 
in ver. 20. 


SHECANI’AH, one intimate with Jehovah. 1. A 
priest to whom foll the tenth lot of the three-and- 
twenty into which David divided the priests [1 Chron. 
xxiv. 11], 2, A priest appointed by Hezekiah to dis- 
tribute the daily portion of the priests for their service 
(2 Chron. xxxi. 15, 16]. 

SHECHAN‘TAH. 1. A priest whose sons are men- 
tioned in the genealogy in 1 Chron. iii. 21, 22, and whose 


descendants returned from the captivity [Esra viii. 3). 
2. Another person whose son Sehassel returned from 
the captivity, bringing with him three hundred males 
Ezra viii. 5}. 3. The son of Jehiel, who su 

Ezra the bronety of causing the foreign wives of 
the people to be divorced [Ezra x. 2, 3} 4. The father 
of Shomaiah, who repaired the wall of Jerusalem [Neb. 
iii. 29). 5. The father-in-law of Tobiah, who had great 
influence over the nobles of Judah (Neh. vi. 18]. 6.4 
priest who came from Babylon with Zerubbabel [Neb. 
xii. 3]; called ‘‘Shebaniah” in ver. 14. 


SHECH’EM, shoulder, or rather ‘‘ the upper of 
the back betweon the shoulders.” 1. The son of Hamor, 
the Hivite prince who was cruelly and treacherously 
slain by Simeon and Levi, for hie misconduct towards 
Dinah their sister (Gon. xxxiy.]. 2. A descendant of 
Manasseh, and ancestor of the Shechemites [Numb. 
ehh a 8. Son of Shemidah, a Manassite [1 Chron. 
vi. 9 . 

SHECH EM, a celebrated city of Canaan in Samans, 
pevbenty named after the son of Hamor, mentioned in 
he preceding article. The name also appears in 
forms soon Spe aah 6}, Sychem nats vii. 16]. ee 
ychar (John iy. 5). e term is used, ap 
anticipation, as early as the time of Atrahaia® Ten 
xii. 6). In the last referred to it is 
“the place of Sichem;” and in Gen. xxxiii. 18, the 
es atte of Shechem.” Jacob hid the idolatrous orns- 
ments of his followers “‘ under the oak which was by 
Shechem” [Gen. xxxv. 4], and in ite neigh 
his flocks were pastured by his sons (xxxvii. 12—14). 
It was one of the cities of rage {Josh. xx. 7], and 
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was possessed by the Levites [xxi. 21]. Here Joshua 

ered the tribes before his death (xxiv. 1, 25], and 
ere the bones of Joseph found a resting-placo [var. 
ay Gideon’s concubine dwelt here ioe! viii. 31], 
this was the scene of Abimolcch’s transactions 
[ix. 1—57]. Rehoboam was appointed king in She- 
chem [1 Kings xii. 1], but it was shortly after made 
the head-quarters of Jeroboam [ver. 25]. There are 
still other allusions to the city in the Old Testament; 
and it comes before us in the New Testament in the 
sccount of our Lord’s conversation with the Samaritan 
woman, on which occasion it is called Sychar [John 
iy, 5]. This last form of the name may be interpreted 
“falsehood,” but it is not certain why it was adopted. 
Some suppose the change of name is intended to 
convey & reproach. We are told by Josephus that 
another name was Mabortha, which closely resembles 
the Mamortha of Pliny [Wars,” iv. 8, 11; “Hist. 
Nat.,” y. 13]; but what the reagon and explanation 
of this name is doubtful. When the Romans restored 
the city after the war, they called it Neapolis, or New 
eG and it still bears this name slightly altered into 
ablus. 


The preceding references show that the records of 
Shechom reach over nearly 4,000 years; it is there- 
fore one of the oldest cities in the world. During the 
whole of the Biblical period it must have been a place 
of some considerable importance, and algo for a long 
time afterwards. According to some authorities, one 
of its bishops, Germanus, was at the Council of Nicsoa 
e. 325), although others call Germanus bishop of 

ia. The place is mentioned by Eusebius, and 
also by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who seems to distinguish 
between ‘ Neapolis,” ‘‘Sechim,” and ‘‘ Sechar,” but 
this is not certain in reference to the first and second 
names, The Pilgrim places ‘‘Sechim” at the foot of 
the Mount Gerizim, where it now stands; ‘‘Sechar” 
he locates a Roman mile from this. It is very likely 
that in his time a distinction of this kind had been 
introduced, and equally likely that it had no real foun- 
dation. The occurrence of confusion like this is not 
uncommon, and hence we sometimes find Samaria and 
Shechem interchanged. Very naturally, when pil- 
gtimages to Palestine began to prevail, Shechem was 
made the eceue of certain important events recorded 
in Scripture. In particular, it was said that Shechem 
was the place where Herod sentenced John the Baptist 
to be beheaded. It is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
historical and literary reminiscences of this interesting 
place. As an instance, however, of its importance, 
it may be added that under the Roman emperors coins 
were struck with its namo upon them. 

The ancient Shechem, doubtless, was upon or near 
the actual site of Nablus, which lies on the north of 
Gerizim, along the valley which parts that mountain 
from Ebal. The valley opens at the east into a plain 
running north and south; near the junction of the 
two are the tomb of Joseph and the well of Jacob. 
Whatever doubt may be thrown upon the first of these 
sites, there is little doubt about the second. Jacob’s 
well had a church built over it. The church is men- 
tioned by Theodericus (A.D. 1172) in this manner: 
" Now, the well, above which the Lord sat, is distant 
half a mile from the city, and situate before the altar 
ina church which has been built over it.” Ata much 
eartlior date (A.D. 570) Antoninus says: “A 
church has been made there in honour of St. John the 
Baptist, and the well is before the altar rails, and the 
water-pot is there, out of which the Lord is said to 
have drunk.” 
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The actual inhabitants of Nablus are about 10,000, 
according to Mr, Mills, who classes them thus:— 
‘‘Mohammedan, Christian, Samaritan, and Jewish; 
the Mohammedan numbering about 9,400 ; the Chris- 
tian from 600 to 600; the Samaritan, 151; and tho 
Jewish about 100.” The interest of the place at tho 
présent time arises not merely from its historical re- 
miniecences and antiquarian remains, but from its 
being the head-quarters of the Samaritans, who still 
retain their existence as a separate community, and 
still practise the ritea of their religion. fiteny 
modern travellers have written about Nablus; but 
the fullest and best account is that of the Rey. John 
Mills, ‘‘ Three Months’ Residence at Nablus.”] 


SHECH'EMITES, the descendants of Shechem, of 
the tribe of Manaseeh [Numb. xxvi. 31]. 


SHEDE'UR, casting forth of fire; father of Elizur, 
chief of the Reubenites in the time of Moses [Numb. 
i. 5; ii, 10; x. 18). 

SHEEP. The importance of sheep and other 
domestic animals in the civilisation of man can be 
best judged of by the condition of the Australian 
aborigines, who, being mere hunters and fishers, were, 
till the advent of Europeans, the lowest in the scale of 
humanity. The earliest patriarchs of the Israelites 
‘were sh ee or graziers, and not having orginally 
received this portion of their domesticated cattle from 
foreign nations, they had indigenous names for them : 
miy (seh) and yxx (¢s6n), each of which was occasionally 
used as a collective term, and included goats; va» 
(kebhes), a lamb under a year old; ‘x (ayiZ), tho adult 
ram, but originally applied also to the males of other 
ruminants, such as goats and deer; ‘mm (rdchél), a 
female or ewe sheep—all referable to Hebrew roots 
with apposite meanings. : 

The normal animal, represented in the following 
illustration, from which all or the greater part of the 


Syrian Sheep. 


Western domestic races are assumed to be descended, 
is still found wild in the high mountain regions of 


Taurus, K , and Persia, and is readily dis- 
ingaiebed from two other wild species bordering on 


ions, These sheep probably constituted 
ow aockbect aA brebin and re -e Maeper But when 
Jacob and his sons tarried in the land of Goshen, 


SHEEP. 
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a 
from the wild Ovis tragelaphus, or barbatus, the hebech 


they became acquainted, probably, with the common d é 
i t and Continental Europe—in | of tho Arabian, os well as of the African moun- 
eee te antl cea ie Ip The ACsbinGs tains. Flocks of the ancient breed, derived from the 


BROAD-TAILED SYRIAN SHEEP. 


Bedouin, are now extant in Syria, with little or no 
change in externs] characters, chiefly the broad-tailed, 


appear also to have possessed from the remotest times 
an the above illustration, and the common horacd 


a rufous breed; another with a very long tail; and, 
aboye all, one now commonly denominated ‘ the 


SHEEPFOLD. 


Syrian,” having o broad-tail, which is frequent! bet often with black and white about the face and 


eer eee oy a 
ican origin; ey were just as| Sheep, in the various conditi i i 
Lees of Arabian origin—the red heiry, in particular, | which they would be found enbng ay desea <a ae 
ving all the characteristics to mark its descent! cultural people, are noticed in numerous Places of the 
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Bible, and furnish many beautiful allegorical images, 


where purity, innocence, mildness, and submission are | S 


portrayed— the Saviour himself being denominated 
“the Lamb of God,” in twofold allusion to his 
nee meekness, and to his being the true paschal 

b, ‘alain from the foundation of the world” 
{Rev. xiii. 8). 


SHEEPFOLD. Under the names of “fold,” 
“ sheepfold,” and ‘‘sheepcote,” there are sun 
allusions in Scripture to strongly-fonced enclosures, 
intended for the reception and protection of flocks 

umb. xxxii. 24; 1 Chica’ xvii. 7; Ps. 1. 9; lxxviii. 
(0; John x. 1, 16]. At the present time the sheep- 
ee is ee marah ; it core as in the illustra- 

on on the opposite page, of an open space sur- 
rounded by a stone wall wpe With’ thanas: while 
adjoining 18 a low flat building or shed, where the 
sheep are shut in when the nights are cold. Tho 
entrance to the fold is by a doorway. Wild beasts 
will occasionally overleap the fonce and attack the 
flock within. During the summer months the shep- 
herds and sheep pass the night in an enclosure 
fenced only with thorns [‘‘ Land and Book,” part ii., 
chap. xiv.]. It may be observed that “fold,” which 
occurs twice in the authorised version of John x. 16, 
is represented in the original by two distinct terms: 
abhq (aulé), and woipvm (poimnd,) the latter of which 
really means ‘‘ flock,” and is so rendered elsewhere in 
the New Testament [Matt. xxvi. 31; Luke ii. 8; 
1 Cor. ix. 7]. 


SHEEP-GATE, one of the gates of Jerusalem, 
mentioned by Nehemiah [iii. 1, 32; xii. 39). 
Lewin accepts the view which regards it as the same 
with the Gate of Benjamin, on the east side of the city 
“Jerusalem,” p. 299]. [See BensJAMIN, GATE OF. } 
thers identify the sheep-gate with the Bab el- 
Ghowarineh, near the north-west corner of the Temple 
area (Sepp’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” i. 129). By others the 
Golden Gate has been suggested. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are di to say, with Dean Alford, “‘ The 
situation of this gate is unknown.” He adds, ‘‘ It is 
traditional a aa to be the same with that now 
called St. Btep en’s Gate; but inaccurately, for no 
wall existed in that quarter till the time of pa.” 
It is a general and probable opinion that what in the 
authorised version at John v. 2 is called the ‘ sheep- 
market,” ought to be the ‘‘sheep-gate.” The original 
word is xpoBaricy ( iké), which is an adjective 
at Cereng ty ;” nor is it at all apd 

r the fall form, 7 tA 9 wpoBarieg (hE pule 
M2 probatike) (as in Neh. iii. 1, &c.], people ordi- 
narily used the last word. It is also likely that the 
sheep-market was actually in the vicinity, and that 
the pool of Bethesda was also called the ‘‘ shoep-pool.” 
(See Beruespa.] The Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.D. 333) 
refers to the pool as within the city, but does not 
mention the gate. The allusion of Antoninus tho 
Martyr (oe: 570) seems to show that in his time tho 
of Bethesda was near the ‘* greater "—that 
1s, tho Gate of Stephen, Bab Hotta, or Sheep Gate of 
Mr. Lewin’s school, who, therefore, have vory ancient 
tradition in their favour as to the locality, if not as to 
other details. [See SHEEP-MARKET.] 


SHEEP-MARKET. This term occurs in John v. 2, 
where the in has ‘“‘sheep-gate.” In the old Eng- 
lish version of L. Tomson, generally used before tho 

resent one, we find ‘the place of the sheep.” Jerome's 
Tatin makes it ‘‘a sheep pool.” The Peshito Syriac 


ary | the pool of Be 
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calls it ‘a certain place of washing.”’ The Philoxenian 

yriao agr in sense with Jerome, and with some 
other ancient authorities. There seems no reason to 
doubt that it ia the probatike which Antoninus (as 
mentioned in the preceding article) calla the piscina 
natatoria (bathing or peummisg 1), and which many 
have identified with the pool o Bethooda. We do not 
undertake to decide this question, but only remark that, 
according to the best evidence, the prodatiké was either 
thesda, or a gate not far from it. 


SHEHARI’AH, whom Jehovah seeks one of the 
chief men of Benjamin [1 Chron. viii. 26]. 


SHEKEL. LEtymologically, this word means 
‘‘ weight,” like our word “pound.” These words 
become attached to ific weights, when certain 
uantities are conventionally or officially regarded as 

ce standard and representative. The shekel is com- 


Shekel. (British Museum.) 


monly ostimated at ten pennyweights, or five-twelfths 
of an ounce troy. From its use as a weight, it was an 
easy transition to make it the representative of value. 


Mr. | If silver was the standard of value, a shekel of silver 


would naturally stand for both weight and worth. 
But although probably identical at the beginning, 
they might in time deviate, in consequence of the 
same causes which have produced like deviations in 
other countries. In the Old Testament we read of 
several kinds of shekels: the shekel of the sanc 

or a shekel [Exod. xxx. 13; Numb. iii. 47). 
Ezekiel [xlv. 12] reckons the shekel at twenty gerahs, 
which agrees with Exod. xxx. 13, and seems to show 
that this was neither more nor lees than the ordinary 
shekel. There wero also half-shekels. Shekels of gold 


(British Museum.) 


Half-Shekel. 


are often reforred to, and these may well have been 
shekels’ weight of gold (Numb. vii. 14, 20; 1 Kings 
x. 16}. Shekels of silver, whether as weight or as cur- 
rency, were in liko manner apparently the common 
shekel [Judg. xvii. 10; Jer. xxxii 9). It will follow, 
that as a weight tho shekel was one, but that as a 
yalue it might vary. In later times shekels were 
stamped or coined. [See Monry, WEIGHTS.) . 

SHE’'LAH. 1. Son of Judah, by his wife Shuah, a 
Canaanite (Gen. xxxviii. 2, 5]. 2. Son of Arphaxad, 
and grandson of Shem [1 Chron. i. 18]; called ‘* Salah 
in Gen, x. 24. 

SITE'LANITES, tho descendants of Shelab, the son 
of Judah (Numb, xxvi. 20). 
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SHELEMI’AH. 1. One of those who had married 
foreign wives, contrary to the Mosaio law, and were 
commanded to divorce them after the return to 
Jorusalom [Ezra x. 39]. 2. One whose son assisted 
Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem [Neh. 
iii. 30]. 3. A priest whom Nehemish appointed to have 
charge of the tithes (Neh, xiii. 18]. 4. A man whose 
son Jehucal lived in the time of Zedekiah [Jer. 
xxxvii. 3]. 5. One whose son Irijah took Jeremiah 
into captivity [Jer. xxvii. 13]. 6. One who married 
a foreign wife in Ezra’s time x. 41]. 7. One 
whose descendant Jehudi lived during the reign of 
chester Ghat xxxyi. 14]. 8. One whom Jehoiakim 
commanded to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch, after the 
destruction of the prophetic roll [Jer. xxxvi. 26]. 


SHE’LEPH, an obscure word; the name of a son of 
Joktan (Gen. x. 26; 1 Chron. i. 20}. He is supposed 
to have founded a tribe which Ptolemy calls Salapeni, 
are the same as one with a similar name, 


which Arab writers say dwelt in Yemen. 

SHE’LESH, triad; a chief of the tribe of Asher 
[1 Chron. vii. 35]. 

SHELO’MI, 


peaceful; a chief of the t:ibo of Asher 
(Numb. xxxiy. 27). 
SHELOMITH. 1. A woman of the tribe of Dan 
- who married an Egyptian, and whose son was stoned 
[Lev. xxiv. Uae 2. A daughter of Zerubbabel {1 Chron. 
ui. 19). 3. The chief son of Izhar [1 Chron. xxiii. 
18], called “Shelomoth” in 1 Chron. xxiv. 22. 4. Ono 
of the descendants of Moses, through Eliezer, whom 
David appointed to take charge of the Temple treasures 
1 Chron, xxvi. 28}. 5. A son of Shimei, and one of 
e chiefs of the fathora of Laadan (1 Chron. xxiii. 9]. 
6. One of those whose sons returned from the captivity 
[Ezra viti. 10). 
SHELO’'MOTH. (See SHELOMITH (3).] 


SHELU’MIEL, the chief of the tribe of Simeon in 
the time of Moses [Numb. i. 6, 23}. 


SHEM, a name, renown ; the first mentioned, if not 
the first-born, of the sons of Noah (Gen. v. 32; vi. 10]. 
It would appear from Gen. xi. 10 that Shem was born 
when his father was five hundred years old, or there- 
abouts, because we read, ‘‘ Shem was a hundred years 
old, and begat two years after the flood.” 
He and his wife were saved in the ark with Noah and 
the rest of the family, and he lived five hundred years 
after the birth of Arphaxad [xi. 11]. As the progenitor 
of the Shemitic nations, he occupies a distinguished 
position in the history of the world. In the genealo- 

cal table in the tenth chapter of Genesis the chief 

ney of seecea from a fey peau ena 
is himself specially ca y the singular title of 
‘‘father of all the children of Eber.” His imme- 
diate progeny were Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, 
and Aram. It is probable that the ‘ children of Eber” 
were a branch of one of the families of which Shem 
was the direct founder. (See Hesrew.] There is one 
Verona! in which Shem appears to advantage. When 


oah fell into drunkenness, Shem and Japheth covered | his brethre 


him with a opti In consequence of this action, 
Noah foretold the pre-eminence of Shem over Canaan, 
and at the same time foreshadowed his spiritual dis- 
tinction. With respect to tho words ‘‘he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem,” it has been held by some 
that this moans ‘‘God shall dwoll in the tents of 
Shem;” but the more common, and perhaps more 
correct explanation is, that ‘‘Japheth” is meant. The 


» and he} b 
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iy, The ambiguity of the an 
true one (Gen. ix. 23—27]. The ambiguity z 
anata oe ; not explained by 
subsequent hi of the Shemitic nations. Js 
has dwelt in the tents of Shem, and still 


verned. It may be eaid, too, that God has dwelt in 
fhe tents of Shem, because Shemitic peoples, whatever 
their a ies, have not altogether lost the knowledge 
of one living and true God; from them, indeed, have 


emanated the monotheistic doctrines which now pre- 
vail in the world. In favour of the first interpretation, 
hese been crane that Japheth ovals in a pate 

em ina sense; enjoys the and favour 
of God, ehiskwere revealed in the rst iaatate to 
the children of Shem, and occupies the religious supe- 
riority and honour which Shem in his descendants first 
held. Whichever solution we adopt we find the predic- 
tion realised; but on the whole we prefer the common 
0 sain that it is Japheth who is to dwell in the tents 
of Shem. 

As Shem lived to the age of six hundred , he 
must, if the ordinary chronology is correct, have ran 
vived till after the birth of Isaac. 

SHE’MA. 1. A man of the tribe of Reuben wt Chron. 
v. 8], called ‘‘Shemaiah” in ver. 4. 2. A aon of 
Elpaal, who, with his brother Beriah, ‘‘ were heads of 
the fathers of the inhabitants of Aijalon, who drove 
away the inhabitants of Gath” [1 Chron. viii. 13); 
called ‘‘Shimhi” in ver. 21. 38. A companion and 
supporter of Ezra [Neh. viii. 4]. 

SHEMA, hearing, rumour ; a town in the south of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 26]. The name occurs in 1 Chron. 
ii. 43, 44, where we read that the eons of Hebron were 
Korah, aarpoaby Rekem, and Shema, and that Shem: 
was the father of Raham. In this the names 
appear to be those of places, even more those of 
persons; but if of places, Shema was founded by a 
colony from Hebron. It has been thought that Shema 
is the same as Sheba in Josh. xix. 2, but we have no 
certain information on the subject. 
eee area of two er who were with 
Davi . marginal and accurate readin 
is “ Hasmaah [1 Chron. xii. 3). Si 

1. A prophet 
him and his 


lk 
8 : nd supporter of Nehemiah 
Ne lil. 29]. 3. A Simeonite prince Ht Chron. iv. 33, 
a 1 Chron. iv. 37]. 

f m. ix. 14; 
1 Chron, ix. 16; Neh. xi. 17.] [See 
. A Levite, who led two hun of 
rethren when David took the ark from Obed- 
edom to Hebron [1 Chron. xv. 8]. 8. A Levite, who 
wrote for David the names of the priests and Levites 
when their work was Rad by lot [1 Chron. 
xxiv. 6}. 9. The first-born of Obed-edom, whoso 
seventy-two sons are called ‘‘mighty men of valour” 
(1 Ohron. xxvi. 4—8]. 10. A descendant of Jeduthun 
and assistant of Nehemiah [2 Chron. xxix, 14]. 11. 
One who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Exam 


SuHamuva (3). ] 
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Viil. 18} and was sent by him to Casiphia for the pur- 
of obtaining ministers for the house of God 
fied 16}. 12. A priest who divorced his forei 


wife 
under {Ezra x. 21]. 18. An Israelite, who had 
taken a fore: wife {Ezra x. 21). 14. A false 


prophet hired by Sanballat and Tobiah to hinder the 
rebuilding of Jertisalem (Neh. vi. 10). 15. A priest 
who signed the covenant with Nehemiah ee x. 8). 
16, A prince of Judah who took part with Ezra and 
N sh in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neb. xii. 34, 35}. 17, 18. Twe others of the same 
name took part in the same ceremony—one a pricet 
(Neb. xii. 42], another a Levite [ver. 36]. 19. An 
opponent of Jeromiah, and a false prophet. Striving 
to procure, by a letter to the high priest, the imprison- 
ment of Jeremiah, he received from him a prophetical 
malediction in reply (Jor. xxix. 24—32]. 20. One of 
the Levites appoin by Jehoshaphat to teach the 
Law throughout the towns of his bandon {2 Chron. 
xvi, 8]. 21. A Levite employed by Hezekiah to 

ago the tithes in the cities of the priests [2 Chron. 
xxxi. we 22. One who contributed liberally in the 
reign Josiah for the observance of the pass- 
over (2 Chron. xxxv. 9]. 23. A man of Kirjath- 
jearim, father of Urijah tho prophet (Jer. xxvi. 20). 
24. Father of Delaiah, one of the princes to whom the 
pees ae Jeremiah against Judah was reported by 

c (Jer. xxxvi. 12]. 

SHEMARI’AH, whom Jehovah guards. 1. A valiant 
man who joined David at Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. 5]. 
2, 3. Two of this nume wero required to put away 
med oe wives in the time of Ezra x. 

, 41). 


SHEME'BER, soaring on high; king of Zeboim, 
who, in alliance with the kings of Sodom and other 
places, cast off the yoke of Chedorlaomer, but was re- 
conquered, and taken prisoner, till rescued by Abram 
(Gen. xiv. 2, &.]. 

SHEMER, guardian ; the m from whom Omri, 
eek of Israel, bought the hill on which Samaria was 

ilt, and after whom the city was called [1 Kings 
xvi. 24), 

SHEMESH. (See BETH-sHEMESH.]} 


SHEMI'DA, fame of wisdom ; founder of one of the 
chief families in the tribe of Manasseh [Numb. xxvi. 
$2]; called ‘‘ Shemidah ” in 1 Chron. vu. 19. 


SHEMIDAH (1 Chron. vii. 19]. (See SHEwrpa.] 


SHEMIDATTES, the descendants of Shemida 
(Numb. xxvi. 32; Josh. xvii. 2]. 


SHEMINITH, eighth, or ocfave; most likely a 
musical term for the guidance of those who sang the 
praises of the Lord in 1. Gesenius thinks it de- 
noted the lowest aud gravest note, sung by men’s voices 
(1 Chron. xv. 21; Pa. vi. (title); xii. (title)]. 

SHEMI'RAMOTH, most high name. 1. A Levite in 
the Temple choir in the reign of David. 2. Also a 
Tevite, i was amongst those sent by Jehoshaphat 
rsh the Law to the people of Ju [2 Chron. 
xvii. 8]. 

1, SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. | Of the various fami- 

o en mn the face of the earth 

i eily claim the stents of the historian and 

logist. These are the Aryan and the Shemitic. 

first belong the tongues spoken by the nations 

which have occupied and still occupy the foremost place 
in civilisation, in poetry, and in the arts; such as 


—_—- 


Sanserit, Greek, Latin, and the lan, 3 of Europe, 
excepting the Turkish. To the second, ocoupying a 
far more limited territory, belong the tongues of the 
nations which have held the foremost place in matters 
of religion—the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Arabic. 

Anciently these languages were called “ Oriental,” 
and by this name 8t, Jerome distinguishes them. But 
the title was Pattee bad incorrect ; for the Persian, the 
lan, of India, of Central Asia, and, in fact, of the 
whole country to the east of the Tigris, do not belon 
to this family. The name ‘‘Shemitic”—or, as the Frene 
call it, ‘‘Semitic,” not being ablo to pronounce the 
aspirate—has, therefore, been ene because these 
lan were especially spoken by the descendants 
of Shem, asthe Aryan by the descendants of Japheth. 
It is no objection to tho name that the Phooniciane, 
Canaanites, and many other descendants of Ham, 
spoke a cognate dialect. Language would be im- 
pee if every word were pressed into its strict 
ogical meaning. It is a sufficient defence for tho 
name that, asa matter of fact, these languages hayo 
come down to us as the of the descendants of 
Shem, and that their three forms are the dialects of 
the three great divisions of his race. Diverse as 
lan are at present, the researches of philologists 
all tend to prove the Scriptural doctrine that they 

rang from one common root (Gen. xi. 1]; but that 

od has given man a plastic power, by which he 
is  Bexpetually modifying the words he uses (ver. 7}. 
Stall, for many ages, languages would differ moro in 
pronunciation and minor particulars than in their main 
elements. And as the descendants of Japheth scem to 
have possessed in a far highor degree the power of 
developing language than either the families of Shem 
or Ham, it is not to be wondered at if we find a 
greater and more marked difference between the Aryan 
and Shemitic tongues than between those spoken by 
the descendants of Shem and Ham, to say nothing of 
the close connection indicated in tho Bible by the 
reiterated assertion that Canaan was to be Shem’s 
servant (Gen. ix. 26, 27]. We must, however, bear 
in mind that the use of a Shemitic language does not 
necessarily prove that the nation speaking it sprang 
fete ternito ed by the Sh lan 

The territory occupi y the Shemitio languages 
is of limited oxtent, differing, of course, in different 
ages; but in the main peanetne| of the country 
between the Mediterranean and the Tigris, being 
bounded on the north by the chain of Taurus and the 
high lands of Armenia, and on the south by tho 
Indian Ocean. Its main provinces are Palestino, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and the Arabian 
Peninsula, From the latter it crossed over the Straits 
ekg ata harks anraages 

g yo guages we propose, 

first, briefly f describe the most remarkable features 
which they have in common; and secondly, to say a 
few words on one or two special points. 2 

The most remarkable eommon property. of Shemitic 
languages is their indefiniteness. stead of those 
refinements of meanin, by which languages like tho 
Sanecrit, the Greek, and the German express the most 
delicate shades of thought, Shemitic languages seldom 
attempt to give more than a e goneral idea. This 
is partly owing to their inability to modify words. 
Each root with them is generally a verb, from which 
they form several conjugations, with numerous sub- 
stantives, and comparatively few adjectives, but tho 
root-meaning remains unchan ARABIC LAN- 
GvagE.}] Compound words they hayo none, and par- 
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ticles are few and rare. They have, moreover, none of 
cr duerfalie testy tia eenatall aaa iT™Es i 
80 y 6 sense, re is no 
taardarendios of sentences, nothing to explain, cor- 
rect, or give exactness. In fact, sentences with them 
are scarcely more than words placed in juxtaposition ; 
and syntax the mere juxtaposition of sentences. 
result is that their prose writings give only a simple, 
straightforward narrative, while their ry is @ suc- 
ceasion of grand but vague ideas; and while nothin 
:ia easier than to translate the first, the second is fullo 
difficulties. Oonstantly the idea is something to be felt, 
and not grasped: any translation, by making it more 
precise, omits also something of the halo floating round 
it. The outline becomes sharper, but with increased 
dofinitenoss it loses much of that Masters. mich in ee 
original so powerfully impressed the imagination. 
t) ay ee) clearly 45 the understanding, but leaves 

e fancy less free. 5 

In modern languages numerous particles define the 
relation of the various parts of a sentence; in older 
Aryan languages this was effected by an elaborate 
system of cases and terminations; in the Shemitic 
lan, the only instance of this kind is when one 
word follows another in what, in Latin, would be the 
gonitive case; but, curiously enough, here it is the pre- 
ceding word which is altered. Thus, dabar means ‘‘a 
word,” but d&bar Elohim, ‘‘the word of God; Elshim, 
“God,” but Elshéy Lerael, ‘‘ the God of Israel.” 

Owing to these peculiarities of language, the effect 
of Shemitic poeery depends much more upon the ideas 
than upon the form of expression. Both Syriac and 
Arabic are rich in metres; still, even with them poetry is 
little more than the placing of ideas in juxtaposition, 
or, a8 it is called in Retest! parallelism. The Shemitio 
imagination was si ly grand and majestic, often 
even sombre and gloomy; and thus the ideas expreased 
are sublime, vast, and forcible. But that logical 
arrangement, that proportion of parts, and sequence of 
ideas, which is the beauty of Greek, and generally of 
Aryan poetry, is not found in that of the Shemitio race. 
(See Poetry. 

As regards Shemitic words, the root, as mentioned 
before, is the perfect tense of the verb. Probably in 
this it has merely retained the original law of all lan- 
guages. Certainly the second aorist is the root of all 

reek words, and the perfect of Latin, while the pre- 
sent tense in both languages is a very modern creation, 
and nothing whatsoever is formed from it. In this, 
then, they have much in common with Aryan tongues, 
but they have this peculiarity, that the root with them 
consists of three consonants, whereas in ‘an roots 
there are but two. Thus, our word “ to kill” has two 
consonants, ki; the Shemitic has three, ktl, which 
the pres vocalise as one syllable (/dal), ‘he killed,” 
the Hebrews as two (kdfal), the Arabs as three (katala). 
Now here there can be little doubt that the Aryan is 
the original form. _Triliteral roots grew out of bi- 
literal. Tho Shemitic families separated from the 
Japhetic races with a common but lithited heritage of 
biliteral roots, but they modified these by the insertion 
or addition of another consonant. The root of katal 
is not, as we might from our word “ kill,” k2, 
but kt, from which there are formed in Hebrew seven 
or eight verbs, all having more or less the idea of cut- 
ting, separating into pieces. And thus the original 
connection between the and Shemitic tongues 


becomes more «phe t is reasonable to sup 
that the k¢ of the Hebrew is the same as the cd of the 
Latin oaedo, ‘‘to kill,” pronounced kaedo, and the 
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Greek a process seems to 
the Shemitic lan- 


» fe ! 
Ce enich, I however, the earlier form was kao, and with 
p inserted kepto, “I cut.” 


As mentioned already, the power of the Shemitic 
The | family consists chiefly in developing the root. Thus, in 
the conjugation of verbs, D can be more 


defective than the conjugation itself, yet the manner 
in which ibaaroot is suet eae qtgarl 
As regards the conjugation itself, re sre 0 
tenses or times, ais for action complete, and one for 
action inoomnietes There is, properly speaking, neither 
present nor future, and to expreas these tenses they use 
the present participle: thus—‘‘ I going” may mean ‘‘] 
am going” or ‘I will go,” and the sense must decide 
which is the most appropriate translation. But, on 
the other hand, by Mee different vowels to the root 
they make it mean doing a thing industriously, making 
others do it, or doing it to yourself; while in Arabic, 
where there are twelve or thirteen modes of thus tor- 
turing the root besides these, they make it express 
two people mutually affecting one another, or one man 
doing an action toa few persons or to many, &c. 60 
even in substantives, there are plurals w are to be 
used when there are only a few, and plurals when the 
things indicated are many. But w ile thus the root 
is made very productive, there is no power of modify- 
ing the meaning. The wonderful way in which, 
instance, the Greek takes a verb, and gives every pos- 
sible shade of meaning by prefixing ay gre roe isa 
thing totally at variance with the genius of the Shemitic 
tongues, in which the Ud negate are separate. 

But passing over several interesting but minor ques- 
tions, it is time to add a few words upon one or two 
special subjects of debate; and first, as regards the 
antiquity of these rtd OE 

The most ancient branch is the Hebrew, which occu- 
pels the cone Teton the region described above 
as the seat of the Shemitic race. Now, as regards this, 
it is remarkable that the names of the antediluvians 
are in Hebrew, but still in a dialect a prveching more 
nearly to the Phoenician than to ih lical Hebrew. 
Thus Methusael, ‘‘the man of God,” is the same as 
the Hebrew Bethuel; but this word methu, or methy, 
‘“‘man,” very commonly occurs in inian names, 
but is not found in the Bible after the Flood. Next, 
it is evident that Abraham found no difficulty in 
conversing with the Canaanites, and that their names 
and the names of their towns have all Hebrew mean- 
ings. Moreover, from the remains of Phamician 


generally all the descendants of Ham—the Egyp 
or instance, the Canaanites and Cushites— used a 


, : the Dead,” he sees the 
Pictures of all kinds of objects which gradually, how- 
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ever, have como, though imperfectly, to represent 
sounds. There are still traces of this in the names 
of the Hebrew lotters: aleph means an ‘‘ox;”’ beth, 
a “house;” gimel, a ‘‘camel;” daleth, a “door,” &c. 
But the great advance made was when beth came to 
signify simply the sound }, and gimel the sound g, &c. 
Now there 1s not the slightest doubt that the alphabets 
of Greece and Rome, and of modern Europe, are iden- 
tical with the Hebrew. Many changes have been made: 
the Phoenicians seem to have carried with them in their 
voy only sixteen letters, but from these sixteen 
our alphabets have been formed. The chief alteration 
has been the substitution of vowel sounds for aspirates 
or gutturals. Shemitic alphabets have no vowels, It 
is only in modern times that vowels were written either 
above or below the consonants. But they had several 
letters too harsh for the more delicate organs of the 
Greeks. Those have fre way to vowels, Thus, 
aleph was a soft breathing; the Greeks made it tho 
yowel a. He, the fifth letter, was a strong aspirate ; 
the Greeks substituted an e, atill keeping 
name: andsoon. But substantially, the powers and 
order of the letters in our alphabets are the same as in 
Hebrew. 

Upon this point we ap Merit that though the 
inveution of a phonetic alphabet, representing sounds 


and not objects, is probably to be ascribed to the 
hoenicians, yet its early adoption by the Hebrews is 
a proof of their high mental state. e Hebrews, by 


discarding the pictorial element of the Egyptian alpha- 
bet, opened way for the expression of abstract 
ideas, and for describing not merely the objects of 
nature, but the workings of the human mind. 

The equare form at presont used in writing Hebrew 
is not older apparently than the Babylonian captivity. 
Before that they used a character more like that found 
on Phoenician monuments, or in aritan manu- 
scripts. It is easy, however, to trace the gradual for- 
mation of the equare from the earlier character, and 
the change probably was owing to tho more general 
use of writing requiring an alphabet less cumbrous 
than that which had sufficed for earlier days. 

Lastly, as regards the three great dialects, Hebrew 
flourished from the time of Moses to about 400 3.c. 
And to it belong, dialectically, the Phoenician in- 
scriptions and the Samaritan Pentateuch, But forthe 
last two hundred years it had been giving way to 
the Aramaic, the tongue used to the north of Pales- 
tine. Jeremiah, and others of the later prophets, feel 
powerfully the influence of this dialect; and many hold 
that Biblical Hebrow had gradually become a learned 
tongue, used only by the priests and nobles at Jeru- 
salem, while the common people used Aramaic. How- 
ever this may be, upon the return from Babylon, 
they could not understand the Scripture in Hebrew, 
aa it was necessary for the scribes to translate it 
to them (Neh. viii. 7, 2 To the Aramaio belong 
the Targums, the Talmuds, and all the earlier works 
of the Jews, written in Chaldee, or Eastern Aramaic; 
while in Western Aramaic or Syriac we have the 
Peshito version of the Scriptures, belonging to the 
second century after Christ, and a Christian literature 
reaching down to the twelfth century. But the lan- 

is even now spoken in north-western Persia, and 

e missionaries of the American Missionary Society 
have not only translated into it many standard Eng- 
lish works, but the Scriptures both of the Old and Now 
Testament. To this dialect Professor Max Miiller 
refers the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon 
Ninevob, 


© old]; 
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Lastly, Arabic began to flourish as Syriac declined. 

ae pear is ae oo ames rm the Holy Land, and its 

et form, yarite, approaches very nearl 

to Biblical Hebrew. ‘The Kean however an th 
seventh century, made the dialect of the tribe of 
Koreish the universal lan, of the Arab race, and 
this unfortunately greatly diminished the help to be 
hee from this source for the explanation of diffi- 
ulties in the Bible, as this dialect was of all the least 
like Hebrew. Akin to the Himyarite tongue is the 
Amhario, the language at present spoken in Abyssinia, 
and which may yet prove useful for lexicographical 
purposes; while the Aithiopic, the ancient 

of Abyssinia, now no longer spoken, but rendered 
famous by Bruce's discovery in it of the Book of 
Enoch, translated by Archbishop Laurence, seems 
most nearly related to the Aramaic stock. 

Having thus sketched in outline the different dialects 
of this family, it may be interesting to add Renan’s 
peenpeeesica of the number of those etill using them, 
in which, however, he has omitted all mention of the 
races speaking Arabic in India and other portions of 
Asia. There is no doubt, also, that his estimate of 
the Jews is far short of the actual truth [‘‘ Hist. des 
Langues Sémitiques,” edit. iv., p. 43]:— 


M 
Pooplo of Arabian rsscoe- caste sedccvseckessesute svasceusovv oon 
8 and Arabs in Turkey in Asia ...............5 6 
Arabs in Egypt, Barbary, the Sahara, nnd Soudan. 10 
Shemitic races in Abyssinia and Eastern Africa ... 3 


Jews in the whole world ..... ..........cccccsceceesesssesee 


So few in number, and so stationary (like their lan- 

t ) are the people, to whom, nevertheless, God in 
fis providence pened so important a place in 
the religious history of the world. 


SHEMUEL, heard of God. 1. The son of Ammihud. 
He was selected to represent the tribe of Simoon, to 
which he belonged, at the division of the land among 
the tribes (Numb. xxxiy. 20]. 2. Another form of 
the name Samuel (1 Chron. vi. 33]. 3. A son of Tola, 
and a prince of the tribe of Issachar[1 Chron. vii. 2}. 


SHEN, a tooth, and hence ‘‘a crag,” or ‘ 
rock.” We read in 1 Sam. vii. 12 that ‘‘ Samuel too: 
a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called the name of it Eben-ezer.” Wo have no further 
information ae per Shen, which was probably a 
sharp rock called ‘‘the Shen,” or crag. The word 
the article in Hebrew. 


tt ro aah unknown; one of the sons of Jeconiah 
nm, ll. ie 


SHENIR’, the same as SentR, for which it has in- 
correctly been written by our translators in Deut. iii. 
9; Song of Sol. iv. 8. (See Sznrr.] 


SHE'PHAM, nakedness ; a place mentioned in Numb. 
xxxiy. 10, 11, on the north-east border of the Land of 
Promise. It is not elsewhere spoken of by this name, 
and its position is not known. 


SHEPHATHI'AH, judge of the Lord; a Benjamite, 
the father of Meshullam [1 m. ix. 18]. 

SHEPHATI’AH. In the Hebrew this and the pro- 
ceding word areidontical. 1. One of the sons of David; 
his mother was Abital (2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chron. iii. 3). 
2, A Haruphite who joined David at Ziklag [1 Chron. 
xii. 5]. 3. A prince of the Simeonites in the time of 
David [1 Chron. xxvii. 16]. 4. One of the sons of 
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Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxi. 2. 5. An 
Israclite whose descendants, to the number of 372, re- 
tarned with Zerubabbel from the captivity [Ezra ii. 4 ; 
Neh. vii. 9]. These were afterwards followed by eighty 
others of the same family {Ezra viii. 8]. 6. Another 
Israelite whose descendants are descnibed as ‘the 
children of Solomon’s servants,” and who also returned 
to Jerusalem at the same time [Ezra ii. 57; Neh. vii. 
59). 7. The ancestor of Athaiah, of the tribe of Judah, 
who was selected, with others, to reside at Jerusalem 
after the captivity (Neh. xi.4]. 8. The son of Mattan, 
and one of the princes who urged Zedekiah to put 
Jeremiah to death (Jer. xxxviii. 1—4]. 


SHEPHERD. Tho pastoral habits of the Hebrews 
are alone sufficient to account for the frequent use of 
this word, both in a literal and in a fi tive sense, in 
Scripture. The Hebrew worl so translated means ‘‘one 
who feeds or pastures flocks and herds,” ‘‘a pastor.” 
The word “pastor” is actually employed on several 
ocvasions, especially in Jeremiah (Jer. iu. 8; iii. 15; x. 
21; xii. 10; xvii. 16). Pastoral duties were naturally 
among the first in which men angeged j and these are, 
in fact, recorded to have been the duties of Abel (Gen. 
iv. 2, 4). From the time of Abraham onwards the 
references to shepherds anl their occupations are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and it is very apparent that 
among the descendants of Abraham the employment 
was au honourable one. Jacob and his sons, Moses, 
David, and other eminent characters, all acted as shep- 
herds. In the time of Joseph it is said to have beon 
a calling held in abomination by the Egyptians, who 
were probably too proud to indulge in a work which 
they looked upon as menial, and only fit for slaves. 
They may have had other reasons for this dislike, if it 
be true that they had been once conquered and ruled 
: by a race of shepherds. Whatover the cause, the fact 

is clearly stated Gen: xivi. 34), and is illustrated and 
confirmed by the oxisting monuments of Egypt, 
the abject position of a shepherd is slenifiad | 3 
senting him upon the sole of the shoe of the haughty 
Egyptian. Dr. Hengstenberg says, ‘‘ Joseph charges 
his brothers (Gen. xlvi. 34] that they shall say to 
Pharaoh that they are shepherds, in order that they 
may obtain o residence apart from the tians, in 
the land of Goshen. ‘For,’ adds the author, ‘ every 
shopherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.’ The 
monuments even now furnish abundant evidence of 
this hatred of the Egyptians to shepherds. ‘Tho artiste 
of Upper and Lower t vie with each other in cari- 
caturing them” [‘‘ Egypt and the Books of Moses’”’}. 
What is hore said not merely agrees with the declara- 
tions of all the best modern writers on Egyptian 
antiquities, but receives confirmation from the state- 
ments of Herodotus and other ancient authorities. 

It will scarcely be necessary here to go into details 
concerning the ordinary duties of a Hebrew shepherd. 
F locks were often taken to a considerable distance for 
pasture, At night they were collected for protection 
from various dangers, and so it continues to this day. 
(See SHEEPFOLD.) 
naming sheep, and to the readiness with which the 
sheep learn to recognise the voice of their ahepherds 
Kees x. 3—5]. This is still true of the country. Dr. 

homson [‘‘ Land and Book,” pt. ii., ch. xiv.] gives an 
interesting account of modern shepherds and their 
occupations in Syria, 
Biblical allusions with 


where 
repre- 


6 facta of the case. 


The torm ‘‘shepherd”’ is often used with a figurative | the 


application, sometimes to the rulers of the people, and 
sometimes to their Divine Lord and Head. Thi 


| 
SHEPH’O [Gen. xxxvi. 23]. [See Sxxrut.] 


ur Lord refers to the practice of 


inting out the harmony of 


SHEPHERD—SHESHAI. 


ir subjects, and of God to his 
le (Ps. xxiii. 1; Ixxx.1; Isa. xl ; 
sl 34, 35; Nahum iii. 18; John =x. 


-_— 
x= 
we 


xiii. 20; 1 Peter ii. 25; v. 4]. 


SHEPHT, baldness; one of the sone of Shobal, 
mentioned in the genealogy of 1 Chron. i. [ver. 40]. 
In Gen. xxxvi. 23 he is called ‘‘ Shepho. 


SHEPHU’PHAN, horned snake; a Benjamite, and 
son of Bela [1 Chron. viii. 5]. 


SHE’RAH, consanguinity ; the daughter of Ephraim, 
who built the cities of Beth-horon and Uzzen-sherah 
{1 Chron. vii. 24). 


SHEREBI'AH, flame of the Lord ; a priest who took 
@ prominent part in the great work of reformation 
which Ezra and Nehemiah carried out at Jerusalem 
after the captivity. We first meet with his name 
among those of the priests whom Iddo dispatched from 
Casiphia, at the urgent request of Ezra, for the pur- 
poses of the Temple service [Ezra viii. 17, 18]. He 
was selected, with others, for the charge of the sacred 
vessels, which had been contributed by Artaxerxes and 
others for the house of God [vii. 12—16; vill, 24—30]; 
and took in the duty of expounding the Law to 
people as read it [Neh. viii. 7], and in the subse- 
uent religious services (ix. 4, 5]. He was one of 
as who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (x. 12), 
and appears to have been afterwards one of the superin- 
tendents of the singers [xii. 8, 24]. 


SHER’ESH, rvof; a eon of Machir, and grandson of 
Manasseh [1 Chron. vii. 16]. 


SHERE'ZER, one of the messengers who was sent 
to Jerusalem by the children of the captivity, in the 
reign of Darius, to ‘‘ pray for them before the Lori,” 
and to inquire whether the custom of fasting in the 
fifth month was to be continued (Zech. vii. 2]. 


SHERTFFS, an order of magistrates or judges, 2 
called in our translation of Dan. iii. 2, 3. nes 


SHE'SHACH, an obscure word, apparently used of 
Babylon (Jer. xxv. 26; li. 41). Jewish writers have 
supposed Sheshach to be equivalent to Babel, and to 
illustrate a cabbalistic mode of writing, in which the 
last letter of the alphabot is put for the first, and © 
on. In this way the letters yew stand for 933 (Sheskach 
for Babel), This explanation is ingenious, but fanciful, 
and cannot be relied upon. The Syriac version su 

| poses the Arsacidw, or descendants »2f Erahach, to 

| meant; Ershach being the same as Areaces. It 
be fairly objected to this that Arsaces did not flour 
till about B.c, 250, whereas Jeremiah clearly refers to 
a city or state which already existed. On the whole, 
we see no reason to doubt that Babylon is intended; 
but why called Sheshach we do not know. Sir H. 

| Rawlinson has su that the moon-god was 
by some such name in Ur of the Chaldoes, and that 

similar appellation was given to Ur the city, and » 

extended as to include the country. This, however, 


is little more than a conjecture, like the others. 


SHE'SHAT, whitish ; one of the sons of Anak, whe 

dwelt at Hebron when the spies were sent to spy out 
land (Numb. xiii. 22], and who were 

expelled and elain when the Israelites obtained posser- 


@ reason | sion of the country (Josh. xy, 14; Judg. i. 10]. 


SHESHAN—SHIGIONOTH. 


SHE'SHAN, lily; a son of Ishi, and descendant of 


Jerahmeel [1 Chron. ii. 31]. Having no son, he gave | hi 


his daughter in iage to his servant Jarha [vs. 
Pa marriage rvant Jarha [vs 


SHESHBAZZAR, the name by which Zerubbabel 
was known at the court of Cyrus [Ezrai. 8). Fiirst 
explains it ‘‘ fire- worshipper.” 


SHETH, appointed. 1. Thename of a person whose 
descendants are partly the subject of the prediction in 
which Balaam announced the triumph of the Messiah. 
But it has been disputed whether it is a proper name 
at all, as nothing is known of such a tribe or nation 
(Semb. xxiv. 17]. 2. Another form of the name of 

dam’s son Seth [1 Chron. i. 1]. 


SHETHAR, star ; a prince of high dignity at the 
court of Ahasuerus Esth. i. 14). : Zf 


SHETHAR-BOZ’NAL, star of splendour ; an officer 
of Darius, who was associated with Tatnai in the 
charge and administration of part of Palestine during 
the captivity; and, with his companions, attempted, 
but in vain, to hinder the rebuilding of the Temple 
{Ezra y.]. 

SHEVA, error. 1. The scribe of David [2 Sam. 
xx, 25]. 2. Ason of Caleb, and ‘' father” of Mach- 
menah and Gibea (1 Chron. ii. 49]. 


SHEW'BREAD. The literal translation of the 
Hebrew word thus rendered in the authorised version 
is ‘‘ bread of the face,” or ‘‘ bread of presence.” The 
shewbread was one of the ordinary oblations of the 
sanctuary, and was the pe of a precise and solemn 
regulation in the Levitical ritual. It consisted of 
twelve loaves, made of fine flour, which were placed in 
two rows on the table of shewbread in the holy place, 
each row being crowned with frankincense, which 
was burnt, it must be presumed, at the time when 
loaves were placed afresh every Sabbath day on the 
table before the Lord [Lev. xxiv. 5—17]. e bread 
removed from the sanctuary week by week was the 
special propery of the priests, who were commanded 
to eat itin the holy place [ver. 9]. It was prohibited to 
all other persons, and therefore was refused to David 
and his companions in their extremity, until the priest 
yielded to the apparent urgency of the occasion [1 Sam. 
xxi. 3—6] ; a concession which Jesus Christ sanctioned 
with his authority in his well-known argument with the 
Pharisees relative to the Sabbath [Matt. xii. 3,4; Mark 
ii, 25, 26]. On the typical significance of the shewbread 
thus offered week by week in the sanctuary, and then 
consumed by the priests, Biblical interpreters are by 
no means agreed, and even eminent echolars take dia- 
metrically opposite views of the subject. Tho number 
of the loaves clearly has some reference to the number 
of the tribes, and ay therefore be supposed to symbo- 
lise, firet, the ancient Israel, and, secondly, the entire 
Church of God, ‘‘the true Israel.” Taking this clue, we 
have little difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the 
shewbread, which was always before the Lord, symbo- 
lised the entire consecration of the chosen le to 
God, and the satisfaption with which he regarded them. 
Bahr understands it to be a representation of spiritual 
grace or nourishment, by which the life of the soul is 

i and enabled to see the face or “‘ presence” 
of God. Fairbairn thus oxplains his view of the 
type :—‘‘ The children of the covenant had most of all 
& spiritual relation to fill, as the occupiers of God's 
territory, and the guests of his house; they had a 
spiritual work to do for the interests of God’s kingdom, 

127—Vot. Il. 
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and in the doing of which they had also from his 
and the promise of fruitfulness and blessing. How 
was such a result to appear? What here corresponds 
to the bread and wine obtained in the province of 
Nature? What but an increase of righteousness, for 
which tho spiritual mind ever hungers and thirsts, and 
which, the more it grows in the Divine life, the more 
must it desire to have realised? But as the Divine 
life exists in its perfection with God, he must also 
supremely desire the same; he must seek for a becom- 
ing return of righteousness from his people, as if it 
were refreshment to his nature; and with such a 
spiritual increase they must never leave his house un- 
furnished ” [“‘ Typology,” ii., p. 328]. Others see in the 
shewbread a type of Christ , a8 “ the bread of life.” In 
the absence of any clear and definite interpretation in 
Scripture itself, it is inexpedient to speak positively on 
the subject; but we have no doubt that the simplest 
interpretation is the true one, and that the shewbread, 
in its highest significance, represents the Church of 
God accepted through the incense of Christ’s merita, 
and ever regarded with complacency by God. 


SHIB'BOLETH, an ear of corn, also a stream. We 
learn from Judg. xii. 6 that the Ephraimites could not 
pronounce this word correctly, but said ‘‘ Sibboleth ; ”’ 
it was therefore used as a test by which the Gileadites. 


recognised the fugitives of E im in the days of 
Jephthah. A : Fs 
SHIB’MAH, fncorrectly placed in Numb. xxxii. 38 


for ‘‘Sibmab.” (See SrBMAH.} 


SHICRON, drunkenness; a town on the border of 
Judah northwards (Josh. xy. 11]. Its position is 
fixed with probable accuracy betwoon Jabneel and 
Ekron, but no trace of it has been found. 


SHIELD. The shield was used in defensive warfare 
from very remote ages, and is illustrated by tho 
customs of almost all nations in which fire-arms are 
not, or were not, employed. There are several Hebrew 
terms rendered ‘‘shield” and ‘‘buckler,” and it is 
certain that the shield must have varied in sizo, form, 
and materials, as it did in name. This diversity was 
partly due to the different requirements of swordsmen, 
spearmen, archers, charioteers, horsemen, and foot- 
men. Some shields were borne by those who attended 
upon the warriors, but usually the warriors themeelves 
carried them suspended upon the left arm, so as to 
leave the right free for using a weapon. Shields were 
made of wood, or wicker-work, or wood coated with 
leather, or with metal. Of these differences we have 
some intimations in Scripture, but our chief knowledge 
is derived from the literature and monuments of Greece 
and Rome, and from the remains of works of art in 
Egypt, any and various other nations. Informa- 
tion upon the general subject may be found in most 
works upon classical and Egyptian antiquities [1 Sam. 
xvii. 7; 2 Sam. i. 21; 1 Kings x. 17; 1 Chron. xi. 8, 
24, 34; Isa, xxii. 6; Ezek. xxxix. 9; Nahum ii. 3}. 

God and earthly princes are sometimes called shields, 
as the defenders of their people (Gen. xv. 1; Deut. 
xxxiii. 29; Ps. xxxiii. 20; lxxxiv. 11}. Faith also is 
called a shield [Eph. vi. 16]. 


SHIGGAION, a word found in the title of Ps. vii. 
It is commonly understood to mean ‘‘ahymn.” Tho 
word is ecbably related to Higgaion, which conveys 
the idea of a meditation. The plural of Shiggaion 
occurs in Hab, iii, 1, where it is written ‘‘ Shigionoth. 


SHIGIONOTH. This form appears in Hab. iii. 1, 
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SHIHON—SHILOH, 


in the phrase ‘‘ upon Shigionoth;” but it is probable 
that the word rendered ‘‘ upon” here denotes “‘ after 
the manner of ”—+#.e., ae to the class of compo- 
sitions called ‘‘ Shigionoth.” [See SHiaGaron.] 


SHI'HON, overturning ; a town of Issachar [Josh. 
xix. 19]. The name would be better written ‘‘Shion,” 
as the second / is not in the Hebrew word. Of the town 
itself wo know of no certain traces. Eusebius mentions 
itin his ‘‘ Onomasticon ” as Sion, a village near Mount 
Tabor, but we do not find it now. 


SHI'HOR, dark, turbid; a name supposed by some 
authors to be that of the Nile, which the Greeks some- 
times called by a name of similar meaning. We read 
in Josh. xiii. 3 that the borders of the land of Israel 
extended ‘from Sihor (that is, Shihor), which is before 
Egypt.” We confess that this passage scarcely favours 
the idea that the Nile is meant, for the country north 
of the Sinaitic peniarns between Egypt and the lot of 
Simeon was not appropriated to the twelve tribes. We 
therefore prefer to regard Shihor here as applying 
to the brook which flows into the Mediterranean at 
Rhinocorura, el-Arish. The same remark applies to 


‘‘ Shihor of Egypt” in 1 Chron. xiii. 5. In two other 
pegs, rg appears to be meant [Isa. xxiii. 3; 
er. ii. 18). 


SHI'HOR-LIB’NATH, or “Shihor of Libnah” (Josh. 
xix. 26], probably a stream upon the border of Asher, 
and flowing into the Mediterranean. It bas been sup- 

to be the Belus of Pliny and Tacitus, near Acre; 
ut this view is objected to. A preferable opinion is, that 
it was a stream more to tho south; eithor the modern 
Nahr Belka, or the Zerka. The latter of these enters 
the sea a little north of Coosarea. Tho objection to this 
is, that it is too far to the south. We must therefore 
admit that it is uncertain where Shihor-libnath was ; 
and, indeed, we cannot positively say that it was a 
river at all. 


SHIL’HI, dart; the father of Azubah, mother of 
Jehoshaphat [1 Kings xxii. 42]. 


SHIL’HIM, a word of disputed meaning; armed, 
according to Gesenius ; wells, according to Furst: the 
name of a town in the south of Judah [Josh. xy. 32]. 
It seems to be convertible with Sharuhen and Shaaraim 
(Josh. xix. 6; 1 Chron. iv. 31). With reference to 
this diversity of opinion, Mr. Wilton has not inappro- 
priately observed, that ‘* no one who is at all acquainted 
with this and other characteristics of proper names in 
the Shemitio lan will feel rise at such 
phenomena, or doubt for a moment the identity of the 
name under its differing forms” [‘‘ Negeb,” p. 217]. 
The same writer gathers from the idea which he at- 
taches to the name of Shilhim that it was well supplied 
with water; and from the name Shaaraim he infers 
that it was a fruitful place, Taking all circumstances 
into account, he concludes that its site was the modern 
ol-Birein, at which Mr. Drew saw considerable ruins. 
This is not far from Wady es-Seram, which may repre- 
sent Shaaraim. The locality in question lies Soa 
ably farther south than Bee We are not aware 


r-she 
of any other proposed identification of Shilhim. 
of the sons of Naphtali 


SHIL'LEM, retribution; one 
(Gen. xlvi. 24; Numb. xxvi. 49]. 

SHIL'LEMITES, the descendants of Shillom [Numb. 
xxvi. 49]. : 


SHI'LOAH, the waters of, probably so called from 
their gushing out. Shiloah seems to be the same as 


Siloah (Neh. iii. 15), and the Siloam of the New 
Testament. [See S1LoaM.] 


SHI’LOH, a word the meaning of which is much 
controverted, and which is rendered differently by 
ancient and modern interpreters [Gen. xlix. 10]. In 
our version it is taken as a proper name of a prophetic 

reonage, gonerally understood to be the Messiah. 

or “until Shiloh come” some would tranelato 

‘until he come to Shiloh,” understanding thereby the 
town of Shiloh, where the ark of the covenant rested 
fora long time. If Shiloh is the name of a person, it 
most likely means ‘the peaceful one,” which is an 
appropriate designation of the Messiah. Another ex- 
planation makes it no proper name at all, and this is 
the case with the Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions 
The Latin makes it mean thie, ‘he who is to be 
sent,” which favours the Messianic explanation. The 
Greek has ‘the things which are laid up for him,” 
which refers the words to Judah’s destiny. The Syrisc 
conveys @ similar idea. The view of our translators 
is the most simple and natural, and quite accords with 
that represented by the oldest of the Jewish : 
where we read “‘ until the Messiah come, whose is the 
kingdom.” This version, which is given in the Targum 
of elos, is substantially repeated, with considerablo 
developments, in the Targum of Palestine. More 
recent Jewish authorities have not felt bound by the 
old interpretations ; and, among other suggestions, they 
have hinted that Shiloh means ‘‘ his son ’’—that is, the 
son of Judah ; but they admit that even this means the 
Mossiah. There are, then, two distinct renderings in 
substance, although there are several in form. Tho 
Messianic reference is maintained by powerful a 
ments, and by men of considerable learning. 
non-Meesianic view is generally adopted among 
rationalists, who cannot wnat the sror eae element. 
By making it mean ‘until he, Judah, shall come to 
Shiloh,” they get rid of the prophetic element, becauso 
they p to maintain that it was not written till 
after the event, or not until Shiloh was actually occn- 
ied, and the station of tho ark. Apart from all 
octrinal and grammatical considerations, it may be 
regarded as a fatal objection to the view just men- 
tioned, that Shiloh, the town, was not in Judah at 
all, but in Ephraim. The reasons which have been 
advanced against taking the word ‘‘Shiloh” as a 
proper name are not altogether devoid of force; and 
therefore, while we thoroughly accept the iani 
allusion, with an immense number of ancient and 
modern authorities, we do not feel able to assert 
that the reality of the name has been demonstrated. 
Excellent and orthodox critics have felt the difficulty of 
insisting upon Shiloh as a proper name, and some of 
them have proposed to treat it as @ noun meaning 
“peace,” with a Messianic allusion. The preponder- 
niare val bbe re is in favour is the Messianic 
interpretation, but opinions are ivided respecting 
the retention of the word “ Shiloh” as a p name. 
We uncompromisingly ject the translation “ until 
he come to Shiloh,” which, we see, has been intro. 
duced into Mr. Sharpe's revision of the English Bible. 
With equal decisiveness wo abide by the Messianic 
reference, which is admitted by the most ancient 


sense of the passage. ‘e recommend those who wish 
to enter more fully into a question which cannot well 


SHILOH—SHILSHAH. 
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SHILOH, 


be discussed without Hebrew criticism, to the excellent 
notes upon Gen. xlix. 10 in'the ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Pentateuch”’ by Keil and Delitzsch. Here the text is 
thus rendered: ‘“‘Tho sceptre shall not de from 
Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, till 
Shiloh come, and the willing obedience of the nations 
be to him” [vol. i, p. 393 i 

_ Notwithstanding the slight put upon the Messianic 
interpretation by some writers, even by those from 
whom we shonkd scarcely expect it, we see this expla- 
nation confirmed, and not weakened, in the events of 
history. The text is not taken to mean that Judah 
should at no time be without a royal ruler of his own, 
bat that the regal power should not finally cease from 
Judah until the Shiloh had come. The objections 
founded upon the Babylonish captivity, and similar 


intermissions, are of no force, because it is the com- | 


lete and final termination which is pointed out, and 
Tnat only happened after the time of Christ cr The 
Book of ecy,” by G. Smith, LL.D., p. 320). 


' BHI'LOG, perhaps quiet ; a city of Ephraim, to the 
right of the road from Jerusalem to Shechem, and 
nearer Shechem than Jerusalem. It is by common 
consent fixed at Seilun. After the conquest of Canaan 
there was a general assembling at Shiloh, where the 
tabernacle was set up; and there also the allotments 
were made of such as remained without a portion in 
The ark remained here 


daring tho time of tho jodges, until it fall into the 
ime o! ju until 1 in 
hands of the Philistines. ‘The tabernacle was subec- 


uently removed to Nob and Gibeon [1 Sam. i. 3; iv. 3; 
be. lxxviii. 60; Jer. vii. 12—14; xxvi. 6]. From the 
out of the Psalms and Jeremiah, it is very 


covered. Jerome speaks of it as in ruins, and ruins 
appear upon ita site at this day. The position of this 
ancient and famous city is indicated in Scripture with 
singular minuteness (Judg. xxi. 19]; it was literally 
‘‘on the north aside of Bethel, on the east side of the 
highway that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and 
on the south of Lebonah.” This description is most 
precise. Many travellers have visited Seilun, and re- 
corded their impressions, Among them Mr. Tristram 
says: ‘‘Shiloh is a mass of shapeless ruins, scarcely 
distinguishable from the ru rocks around: them, 
with large hewn stones occasionally marking the site 
of ancient walle. Generally, however, the stones, if 
they ever were dreased or shaped, have utterly lost all 
traces of art, and are as shapelees and irregular as 
any flint that has been disinterred from the gravel 

of Abbeville.” The same author found relics of 
Christian and Roman art [‘‘The Land of Israel,” 
p- 151; Sepp’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” ii. 23]. 


SHILO'NI, the Shilonite, or man of Shiloh; the 
father of Zechariah (Neh. xi. 5]. The name is by 
some writers supposed to be a dosignation merely of 
Zechariah. 


SHI'LONITE, SHI'LONITES. In the singular 
number this designation ia only found in connection 
with the name of Ahijah the a het, who is univer- 
sally called ‘‘ Ahijah the Shilonite” [1 Kings xi. 29; 
xy. 29, &c.]; but whether in this case, or in those 
wherein the word is found in the plural {1 Chron. 
ix. 5], the term is intended to denote the inhabitants 

f.e place, or the members of a particular family, is ex- 


| tremely uncertain. 


clear that Shiloh fell to decay after it lost its spiritual} SHI'SHAH, triad; one of the sons of Zophah, 


distinction, nor haye we any intimation that it re 


named in the genealogical list of 1 Chron. vii. [ver. 37). 
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SHIMEA, listener. 1. One of the eons born to David 
fu Jerusalem {1 nm, iii, 5). 2. A Levite of the 
family of Merari [1 Chron. vi. 30]. 3. A Levite of 
the family of on, and the father of Berachiah 
[1 Chron. vi. 39]. 4. One of David’s brothers, called 
“ Shammah”’ in 
2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32; xxi. 21. 

SHIM’EAH. 1. A brother of David [2 Sam. xxi. 
21}. 2. Ason of Mikloth, and descendant of Gibeon 
(1 Chron. viii. 32]; called ‘‘Shimeam” in 1 Chron. 
ix. 38. 


SHIM’EAM, fame. (See Sunmeau (2).] 

SHIM’EATH, hearing ; an Ammonitess, whose son, 
Jozachar or Zabad, was one of the murderers of 
Joash [2 Kings xii, 21; 2 Chron. xxiv. 26]. 


SHIM EATHITES, a family residing at Jabez. They 
were scribes, but the reason of their name is not cer- 
tainly known [1 Chron. ii. 55]. 


SHIM’EI, ene 1. A son of Gershon, and 
dson of Levi [Numb. iii. 18; 1 Chron. vi. 17, 
c.]; described, however, by an error of transcription 
or othorwise, as @ son of Merari in 1 Chron. vi. 29. 
2. A Benjamite of the house of Saul, who signal: 
himself at the time of Absalom’s revolt against his 
father David, by an outburst of the bitterest envy, 
following the king in his flight from Jerusalem with 
curses and stones [2 Sam. xvi. 5—8]. Abishai would 
instantly have revenged the insult but for the express 
prohibition of David, who recognised the hand of God 
in the shame thus heaped upon him in the hour of 
his trial (2 Sam. xvi. 9—12]. When David returned 
in triamph to Jerusalem, Shimei joined the men of 
Jadah in their pro to meet him, and, falling 
down at the king's feet, implored forgiveness for his 
crime, and was again spared from the zealous indig- 
nation of Abishai f Sam. xix. 16—22], receiving, at 
the same time, a solemn pledge from David that his 
life was secure (ver. 23]. No further notice of Shimei 
appears in the sacred narrative till the death of David 
was near, Among the instructions of the dying king 
to Solomon is a special warning concerning Ahiett of 
whose fidelity he evidently had considerable doubts 
[ pra ps ii, 8, 9]. Accordingly, Shimei was com- 
manded, after the death of David, not to leave Jeru- 
salem or cross the Kidron on any pretext whatever, 
on pain of instant death [vs. 36, 37]. Some three 
years later, without leave asked, Shimei broke his 
engagement in order to recover two of his servants 
who had escaped to Gath; and Solomon being made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, summoned him to his 
presence after he returned, and having remonstrated 
with him on the violation of his word, ordered him to 
be eu to death (vs. 39—46]. 3. One of those who, 
with Zadok the priest, and others, refused to ac- 
‘knowledge Adonijah as David's successor (1 Kings 
1, 8]. He is probably the same person who is de- 
‘soribed in 1 Kinga iv. 18 as ‘‘the son of Elah,” and a 
Benjamite, to whom, with eloven others, was assigned 
the charge of Ppracing victuals for King Solomon 
and his household [iv. 7]. 4. A son of Pedaiah, and 
brother of Zerubbabel [1 Chron. iii. 19]. 5. A gon 
of Zacchur, in the tribe of Simeon, who had a 
numerous family [1 Chron. iv. 26, 27]. 6. A son of 
Gog, in the tribe of Reuben [1 Chron. v. 4]. 7. A 
Levite of the family of Gershon [1 Chron. vi. 42]. 8, 
The superintendent of the tenth division of singers in 
the Temple [1 Chron. xxv. 17]. The suggestion in 
the marginal reading at ver. 3, that his name was 


1 Sam. xvi. 9, and ‘‘Shimeah” in | p 


SHIMEA—SHIMRON. 


omitted in the list of the eons of Jeduthun, has every 
probability in fayour of its correctness. | 9. A Bama- 
thite, who had chief cha of David's vineyard 
[1 Chron. xxvii. 27]. 10. One of the sons of Heman, 
who, in the reformation under Hezekiah, in 
ifying the Temple, and pre g it for the re- 
sumption of the eacred rites [2 Chron. xxix. 14]. 11. 
A Levite who, with his brother Cononiah and others, 
were entrusted by Hezekiah with the of the 
offerings and tithes brought to the Temple [2 Chron. 
xxxi, 12, 13]. Whether he is the samo as the Shimet 
last mentioned, we have no means of knowing. 12. A 
Levite who was commanded by Ezra to put away the 
alien wife he had married during the captivity oes 
x. 23). 13, 14. Persons on whom a similar , 
was laid x. 33, 38]. 15, An ancestor of Mordecai, 
Esther’s relative [Esth. i. 5). , k 

‘<The family of Shimei” are mentioned in the re- 
markable prophecy of Zech. xii. [ver. 13]. The mar- 

i ing, in accordance with the Septuagint, 

that ‘‘Shimei ” is synonymous with Sumeon ; 

but the reference is probebly to the descendants of 

Shimei (1). In this case the prophecy is perhaps de- 

igned to include the highest and the lowest branches 
of the priestly order. 

SHIM'EON, « descendant of Harim who, at the 
Sine of Ezra, put away his foreign wife (Ema 
x. 31]. 

SHIMHI, famous; a Benjamite, whose sons are 
mentioned in the genealogical list of 1 Ohron. vii. 
{ver. 21]; identical, ing to the marginal read- 
ing, with Shema [ver. 13]. 


SHIM’ (Exod. vi. 17}. [See Samet (1).] 


SHIMTTES (Numb. iii. 21; Zech. xii, 13), the de- 
scendants of Shimei (1). 


SHIM’MA (1 Chron. ii. 13]. [See SHasnsaz (2). 


SHIMON, tnhabitant of the desert; a person whose 
sons are mentioned in the genealogical list of the tribe 
of Judah, but of whom nothing further is known 
(1 Chron, iv. 20]. 


SHIMRATH, guardian; a Benjamite, and one of 
the sons of Shimhi [1 Chron. viii. 21). 


SHIM'RI, watchman. 1. A Simeonite, whose name 
has been preserved in the pee es of 1 Chron. iv. 
{ver. 37]. 2. The father Jodiael, one of David's 
valiant men [1 Chron. xi. 45]. 3, A son of Elizaphan, 
who assisted in the purification of the Temple at the 
reformation of religion carried out by King Hezekiah 
[2 Chron. xxix. ist 

SHIM’RITH, a female guard ; the mother of Jehom- 
bad, who, with Zabad, murdered King Joash [2 Chron. 
xxiy. 26). (See SuomeEr (1).] 


SHIM'ROM, watchman; one of the sons of Isss- 
char (1 Chron. vii. 1}. This word is erroneously put 
Oy English Biblo for Soimzon. (See SHumbor 


jh are xlvi. 13; Numb. xxvi. 24; 1 Chroa. 
vii. 1}, 2. ancient royal city of Canaan, who 
King and forces, with many others, were defeated by 
Joshua at the waters of Merom (Josh. xi. 1}. Shimros, 
With its villages, was afterwards allotted to the tribe 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15]. It seems to have been 


SHIMRON-MERON—SHIP. 


the same as Shimron-meron fs osh. xii. 20]. No cer- 
tain identification of the place has been proposed. 
{See SHIMRON-MERON. } 

SHIM'RON-MER'ON, probably the same as Shim- 
ton, and, like it, in the north of Palestine [Josh. xii. 
26). The site is unknown. No such name appears in 
modern maps of the country ; but a Meiron is found a 
little way north-west of Safed. This is a place where 
there are sundry ancient tombs to which the Jews 


resort as pilgrims in considerable numbers. Robinson | [ 


thinks it the Meron and Beth-meron of the Talmud. 
Hillel and Shammai, and other eminent rabbis, are 
said to be buried here [Robinson’s ‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 
$30; iii, 73). 

SHIMRONITES, the descendants of Shimron 
(Numb, xxvi. 24], 


SHIM'SHAT, the shining one; the scribe or eecretary 
of Rehum, who assisted in attempting to stop the pro- 
gress of the rebuilding of the Temple, at the termi- 
nation of the captivity [Ezra iv. 8, 9, 17—23]. 

SHIN'AB, meaning uncertain; a 
king of Admah. It was in the attack 
upon him and his confederate kings 
that Lot was taken prisoner by Che- 
dorlaomer [Gen. xiv. 2]. 


SHINAR, a word of ancient and 
unknown derivation. In the Greek, 
Iatin, and Syriac versions it is called 
“Senaar,” or ‘* Sennaar,” and is un- 
derstood to be a district of Babylonia, 
but its limits are uncertain. It was 
in s plain in the land of Shinar that 
the immediate descendants of Noah 
halted and erected the tower of Ba- 


bel, with the city of the same name. 
Here also occurred the confusion of 
ton and the dispersion of nations 


(Gen. x1. 1—9]. The name was cur- 
rent in the time of Isaiah (Isa. xi. 11], 
and of Zechariah Ges v.11}. The 
earliest reference to Shinar is in the 
account of the cities which Nimrod 
built. From this it would seem that Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh were all in the land of Shinar [Gen. 
x. 10). There can be no doubt of its general identi- 
fication, because Daniel speaks of Nebuchadnezzar as 
en the Jewish king and the Temple treasures into 
the t of Shinar. It was therefore generally identical 
with Babylonia, or the south of Mesopotamia. We are 
not aware that the name Shinar has yet been recovered 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, but it was evidently 
common among the Jews, 

SHIP. The Jews were never remarkable for mari- 
time enterprise. Their commerce with distant coun- 
tries was either carried on by overland routes, or 
through the medium of nations of more nautical tastes. 
This was the rule, and, in the case of the apparent 
exceptions, it is all but certain that the sailors were 
chieth foreigners. Even in their most prosperous 

the Hebrews had no permanent navy, and 
were usually content with the fishing vessels which 
plied along the shore of the Mediterranean, or upon 
the waters of the Lake of Galilee. These fishing boats 
were, no doubt, of small size and inferior construction, 
and it is shown by the Gospels that they were some- 
times put to hard shifts by the winds which agitated 
the little Galilean lake. en Solomon made a navy 
of ships in Ezion-geber, on the eastern arm of the Red 
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Sea, he was compelled to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of Hiram’s sailors [1 Kings ix. 26—28]. From 
a comparison of the parallel passage, it is clear that 
even the ships were mainly due to Tyrian skill 
(2 Chron. viii. 18]. On a subsequent occasion Jeho- 
shaphat provided himself with ships at the same port, 
but they were wrecked before they set sail; and when 
Ahaziah offered to co-operate in a repetition of the ven- 
ture, Jehoshaphat declined to make any fresh attempt 
1 Kings xxii. 48, 49]. We infer from 2 Chron. xx. 
35—37 that Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah were partncrs 
in the first attempt, but the alliance was one which 
God condemned. 

There are no means of ascertaining whon ships were 
first invented, but we have very few allusions to them 
in the earlier books of the Bible. Jacob speaks ina 
way to indicate that he must have known them, and 
we may conclude that foreign commerce was already 

ractised among the Canaanites on the sea-coast of 
hoenicia (Gen. xlix. 13]. Balaam refers to ships 
from Chittim [Numb. xxiy. 24]; and Moses himself 
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Egyptian Ship of War. (Thebes.) 


once names ships, by which he says the Lord shall tako 
the people into Egypt [Deut. xxviii. 68]. Job knew 
something of floating vessels [Job ix. 26); and we 
gather from Judg. v. 17 that the tribe of Dan had 
ships of some sort very early. There are sundry other 
passages in which ships are introduced for the purpose 
of illustration, but it 1s certain that the chief merchant 
seamen with which the Jews were acquainted were 
the Phoonicians. The famous ships of Tarshish were 
doubtless Phoenician, and were so called from their 
destination, like the ‘‘Indiamen"’ of our own time. 
It is by no means unlikely that all vessels similar to 
those i in the trade with Tarshish were called 
‘¢ ships of Tarshish.” 

The question of the construction of the ships of the 
ancients cannot be discussed in a work like tho present. 
The above illustration, taken from the Egyptian 
monuments, represents a ship of war. Neither do our 
limits enable us to give any skotch of the extent and 
character of early maritime commerce. Mercantile 

ursuits were not carried on to any extent among the 
Hebsows, as we have said, nor amo : 


ng the 
the Assyrians, and the Persians. Joppa was almost 


the only port of the Jews, and the ships that went in 
and out kare were chiefly Phosnician. Here and Sidon 
were the great water-carriers of the old world. In 
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later times we find in the New Testament allusions 
to ships belonging to the Romans and others, and in 
them voyages of considerable length were undertaken. 
The Acts of the Apostles throw more light on this 
subject than all the other Scriptures put together, so 
far as the actual details of navigation are concerned. 
To those who would Eaayaine a mea the parents of 
the voyages and shipwreck of St. Paul is of extreme 
interest and value. The best book for ore nas this 

rtion of Scripture is “‘ The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

t. Paul” (London, 1856}. 


SHIPHI, rich; the father of Ziza, a prince of the 
Simeonites (1 Chron. iv. 37]. 

SHIPH MITE, the designation of Zabdi, who was 
entrusted with the charge of the vineyards in the reign 
of David [1 Chron. xxvii. 27]. 


SHIPH’RAH, beauty ; one of the midwives who had 
the courage to disobey King Pharaoh's orders for the 
destruction of the male infants of the Hebrews, and 

a8 aan with the special favour of God [Exod. 
. 15). : 


1 


SHIPH'TAN, judge; the father of Kemuel, an 
Ephraimite prince who represented his tribe in the 
division of Canaan [Numb. xxxiv. 24]. 

SHI'SHA, exile; the father of the two scribes or 
secretaries of King Solomon [1 Kings iy. 3]. 


SHI'SHAK, king of Egypt, and founder of the 
Bubastite dynasty, numbe y Manetho tife twenty- 
second. It consisted of nine kings (four of whom bore 
this name), and reigned from 3.c. 962 to 8.0. 743, or 
during a space of 219 years. Manetho's present text 
assigns to them 120 years, which the Apis epitaphs 
and other contemporary monuments convict of an 
error to the amount of a century in defect, so that we 
must read 220 years. At the same time these vener- 
able bisrogiyphicel records contain astronomical indi- 
cations, which enable us not only to dotermine the 
true duration of this det ot dynasty, two of whose 
kings (viz., Shishak and his son Osorkon, the Zerah 
of 2 Chron. xiv. 9) are referred to in the Bible, but 
also to lay down the precise dates of the several reigns 
on the chronological scale. is is succinctly shown 
in the article Puaraon, to which the reader is re- 
ferred for further information on this topic. 

Shishak I. reigued twenty-two years (answering to 
the twenty-one and odd months assigned to him b 
Manetho), from 3.0. 962 to B.c. 940. This alone oni 
serve to identify him with the Shishak of the Bible, who 
waa already on the throne of the Pharaohs during the 
last years of Solomon, from whom ho protects Jero- 
boam [eee 1 Kinga xi. 40), and who captured Jeru- 
salem in the fifth year of Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 23, 
&o.]; for Shishak IT. did not begin to reign till 3.0. 
866, as is proved by an eclipse of the moon which 
a Karnak hieroglyphical inscription records to have 
fallen out in his nth year, and which has been 
satisfactorily shown to have been no other than the 
total lunar ecli of March 16th, B.c. 851. Hence 
this later Shishak, it will be seen, did not ascend the 
throne till nearly a whole century after the death of 
Solomon and the accession of Rchoboam, which was in 
B.0. 959, [See CHRronoLoay, Brsicat.] 

_ The ppd hw evidence, alike negative and posi- 
tive, is thus entitely in favour of the identification with 
} I, whose synchronism with both Solomon 
and Rehoboam is fairly established by a strictly inde- 
pendent investigation of the Hebrew annals on the one 


SHIPHI—SHISHAK. 


ide, Pk of the Egyptian on the other. | There exists, 
tree a still more striking confirmation of the trath 
and exactitude of the Biblical history than that far- 


and, with the wonted pri 
he resolved. to leave behi 


com hiero 
Stent portcn of the Bubastite kings at Karnak, on 
the site of ancient Thebes. Amongst his conquest, 
that of Judsa occupies a conspicuous place. From 
the fact that these butiditigs of his at Thebes were 
not finished until the Pharaoh’s twenty-first year, es 
proved by an inscription at Silsilis, where the stones 
were quarried, the eminent Egyptologer, Dr. Brugsch, 
argues that his Jewish campaign depicted on the Bu- 
bastite portico belongs to his last years. The inference 
would be plausible if this were the only campaign of 
Shishak’s recorded there. But this is far from being 
the case. Comparatively few of the hundred 
Burt reonifications of cities on eit by him, and 
whi be is seen leading in chains, belong to Paleetine. 
Hence the argument is unsound, and the monument 
furnishes no indication inconsistent with our date of 
the capture of Jerusalem in his er year (B.C. 955). 
Nor can we altogether agree with Dr. Brugesch that 
the crenellated cartouche, which was prematurely read, 
sometimes “king of Judah,” and sometimes ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” is the name of some Palestinian city or town 
otherwise unknown. It seems to us to be that of 
Juttah, which in Josh. xv. 55; xxi. 16, is described 
as a city of the prieats situated in the tribe of Judah, 
unless the addition ‘‘ Melek,” i.¢, ‘‘of the king,” 
indicates rather another Juttah. With these reserves, 
we present our readers with a translation of the pas- 
sage of the invaluable ‘‘ Histoire d’Egypte ” relative 
to this most interesting monument :— 

‘*We know that under Rehoboam the division of 
Solomon’s kingdom took place. After the death of 
that powerful monarch, Jeroboam returned from 
Egypt, and was elected king over Israel; whilst Re- 
hoboam, Solomon's son, retained only the crown of 
Judah. Fearing the hostile intentions of Jeroboam, 
and of that prince’s Egyptian allies, Rehoboam fortified 
and provisioned the principal pisces of his kingdom, 
viz., Bethlehem, Hetam, Tekoah, Beth-sur, Soco, 
Adullam, Gath, Maresa, Ziph, Adoraim, Lachish, 
Azekah, Zorah, Ajalon, and Hebron, But in the 
Hf goer of Rehoboam’s reign Sheshonk I. (Shishak) 

ed against Jerusulem. Ho had with him ‘1,200 
chariots, and 60,000 horsemen; and the 
without number that came with him out of Egypt; 
the Lubims (Lybians), the Sukkiims, and tho 
pians. And he took the fenced cities which pertained 
to Judah, and came to Jerusalem.’ He pillaged the 
treasures of the Temple, as well as those of the royal 
palace. ‘He carried away also the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made.’ 

‘The representation near the portico of the Bu- 
bastite kings at Thebes furnishes the historian with an 
excellent commentary on the Biblical narrative. Let 
us examine the iculars. The great bas-relief at 
Karnak shows us King Shishak crowned with the two 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. He lifts his right 
arm, and brandishes the Egyptian scimitar to massacre 
a number of foreign enemies on their knees at his feet. 
Hieroglyphical legends engraved on the wall, near the 
figure of the king, inform us that the Pharaoh is n6 


ple were 
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other than the victorious son of the Sun, and cherished 
darling of Ammon, Sheshonk I. The names of the 
foreign cities, fortresses, and countries captured by the 
Pharaoh are inclosed in more than 130 crenellated 
cartouches, surmounted by half-length figures, each 
repreeenting the personified locality. The god Ammon 
and the goddess of the Thebaid are conducting to the 
king the grand series of conquests, which they hold by 
a cord. Amongst these the names which follow repre- 
sent, with others, the geogre hical designations men- 
tioned in the Bible:—Ro-ba-ta, Rabbith; Ta-an- 
kau, Taanach; Sa-no-ma-aa, Shunem; ha-ba-aa, 
Rehob; Ha-pou-ro-maa, Hapharaim; A-do-ro-ma, 
Adoraim; Ma-ha-no-ma, Mahanaim ; Qa-ba-aa-na, 
Gibeon ; Bat-hoa-ro-na, Bethhoron ; Qa-do-met, Kede- 
moth; A-jou-lo-n, Ajalon; Ma-ka-do-au, Megiddo; 
and many others besides. The geographical name 
in the twenty-ninth cartouche, Joud-a-malok, which 
has been taken erroneously, after Champollion, as the 
hieroglyphical equivalent of the Hebrew words Jehuda 
Malek, ‘the king of Juda,’ simply designates an un- 
known Palestinian town, captured with the rest by the 
Egyptian Pharaoh. It should be remarked, before 
cere the subject, that Sheshonk I., according to 
list of captured cities, made himself master of 
Idumea also, and of some portions of the country of 
the Philistines,”’ 
SHIT’RAT, scribe ; a Sharonite who had charge of 
the flocks of David [1 Chron. xxvii. 29]. 
SHITTAH-TREE. “‘Shittah,” mew, plural ‘“ Shit- 
tim,” ocour in several of Exodus, and indi- 
cate the kind of wood which was employed in making 
various parts of the tabernacle while the Israclites 
were wandering in the wilderness. This circumstance 
alone would suffice to show that the wood in question 
could not be, as has been conjectured by some, valuable 
foreign wood, but was one of the few timber-troes in- 
digenous in the desert whore the Israelites wandered. 
The largest and most common trees in such places are 
the acacias or mimosas (Acacia Nilotica and A. sayal) ; 


and most travollers, from Dr. Shaw to Dr. Robinson, 


have agreed in identifying this yellow and fragrant- 
blossomed and Sam heakine tree with the ‘ ehittah ” 
of Scripture. 


Dean Stanley remarks, ‘‘ The wild acacia (Mimosa 
Nilotica), under the name of pote Caer wuere repre- 
sents the seneh or senna of the burning bush. A 
slightly different form of the tree, equa theec ries 
under the name of saya/, is the ancient ‘shittab,’ or, 
as more usually expressed in the plural form (from 
the tangled thickets into which its stem expands), 
the ‘shittim’ of which the tabernacle ye 
(‘* Sinai and Palestine,” p. 21). ; 

The shittah-tree is alao mentioned as forming par 
of tho offerings [Exod. xxv. 5; xxxv. 7, 24]. It is 
also noticed as a tree worthy of planting in connection 
with the myrtle and other fragrant shrubs [Isa. xli. 19]. 


- _ SHITTIM, acacias ; a valley or plain in the land of 
the Moabites, on the borders of Canaan ; also called 
Abel-shittim [Numb. xxv. 1; xxxiii. 49]. The 


Israclites were encamped here when Joshua sent out 
the spies [Josh. ii. 1], and from hence the people 
removed to the Jordan before they crossed over 


[iii. 1 F It is mentioned by Joel and Micah [Joel iii. 
18 ; Micah vi. 5]. Some have thought, however, that 
Joel alludes to a different place. (See ABEL-SHITTIM. ] 
Mr. Tristram, in reference to this place, says: ‘‘ We 
made an effort to explore 


was mado”. 
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hood, which abounded in rich birds and plants. Littlo 
artificial channels conducted the water among the 
thiekets. The cultivation was in irregular patches 
like the Safieh, and a small party of semi-nomad 
descendants of the Adwan had erected their huts, and 
were reaping and threshing their barley about half a 
mile from our camp. The remains of Keferein, which 
has hithorto been unidentified with any historical site, 
are very like those of ancient Jericho, oxtending on to 
a gravelly, rocky slope above the watered oasis, and 
comprising a small isolated rock or peak of insignifi- 
cant size, which eeems to have been the stronghold of 
the ancient city. The traces of building were like 
those of Zumrah on the other side. Had it not been 
for the name, I should have felt disposed to look for 
Bethabara here, as the waters are far more abundant 
than at Nimrin, and the ruins indicate a place of 
greater population and importance. While attempt- 
ing to penetrate the wilderness of thorns, we came 
every five minutes upon some little stream, conveying 
plenty and fertility in its course. We were, in fact, in 
the plain of Shittim, and on climbing a little emi- 
nence near, we could see the rich wilderness of garden, 
extending in unbroken yerdure right into the corner, 
at the north-east end of the Dead Sea, under the 
angle formed by the mountains of Moab, where the 
Wady-Sumeimeh enters tho lake. .... Among the 
tangled wilderness, chiefly near its western edge, stil’ 

w many of the acacia-trees, ‘shittim’ (Acacia sayal), 

m ann § the district derived its appropriate name 
of Abel-ha-shittim, ‘ the meadow or moist place of the 
acacias’”’ [‘‘ Land of Israel,” 523, 524]. 


Shittim-tree (Acsoia Arabica). 


HITTIM - WOOD, the wood of the acacia or 


§ 
the immediate neighbour- | ‘‘ shittah” (Exod. xxxvi. 20, &c.]. 
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valiant men [1 Chron. xi, 42]. 


SHO’A, an obscure word, perhaps opulent; a place 

mentioned along with Pekod nds Koa (Ezek, xxiii. 

23]. It appears to be the name of a province of 

Assyria; but it has been doubted whether it is a 

roper name atall. If there was a place so called, we 

oe nothing of it beyond the simple reference in 
kiel. 


SHO’BAB, apostate. 1. One of the sons of David 
and Bathsheba [2 Sam. y. 14; 1 Chron. iii. 5]. 2. 
One * the sons of Caleb, the son of Hezron [1 Obron. 
ii. 18]. 

SHO'BACH, poured out; the general who com- 
manded the division of Hadarezer’s forces which was 
summoned from ‘‘ beyond the river” to the king’s 
assistance, after the defeat of himeelf and his allies at 
Rabbah. The progress of Shobach was, however, 
arrested at Helam by David, who had taken the com- 
mand in person; and in the battle fought there, 
Shobach was slain [2 Sam. x. 16—18]. 

SHOB’AI, captor; one of those whose descendants 
came from Babylon with Zerubbabel [Ezra ii. 42; 
Neh. vii. 45]. 

SHO'BAL, pélgrim. 1. A son of Seir, and one of 
‘the dukes” of the Horites (Gen. xxxvi. 20; 1 Chron. 


i, 38]. 2. One of the sons of Caleb, and grandson of 
Hur {1 Chron. ii. 50, 52; iv. 1,2]. He founded the 
city of Kirjath-jearim. 


SHO'BEK, thicket; one of those who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah [Neh. x. 24]. 


SHO’BI, captor; son of Nahash, the Ammonite, 
who nobly distinguished himself by showing kindness 
and hospitality to King David on the occasion of his 
flight from Jorusalem to Mahanaim [2 Sam. xvii. 27]. 
[See NAHASH. ] 


SHO'CO, SHO'CHO, SHO'OHOH. [See Sooox.] 


SHOE. Among ancient nations, and in the East at 
the present day, shoes have assumed a varioly of 
forms, from the sandal, which merely protected 
the sole of the foot, to a complete covering for 
the foot and ankle. It is not easy to give a 
verbal description of some of these articles, as 
worn in Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and elsewhere. 
One form is a flat board, raised from the ground 
by two pieces of wood fixed underneath. This 
is kept in position by means of a sort of stud 
fastened into the board and held between the 
toes; or by a strap across the middle; or by a 
strap across the ankles, and a loop for the in- 
sertion of the great toe. There are also other 
Tega he of straps, and in some examples 
the sole rests flat upon the ground. In some 
cases slippers are used, strongly resembling our 
own [‘‘ Description de YArabie,” by Niebuhr, 
plate .]. Mr. Lane says: ‘‘ Few of the ladies 
of Egypt wear socks or stockings; but many of 
them wear mezz (or inner shoes), of yellow or 
red morocco, sometimes embroidered with gold ; 
over these, whenever they we off the matted 
or carpeted part of the floor, they put on baboog 
(or slipper), of yellow morocoo, with high, 
pointed toes; or use wooden clogs or 
pattens (kabkab or kubkab), generally from four to 
nine inches in height, and usually ornamented with 
mother-of-pearl or ailyer, &c. These are always used 


a 
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Ancient Shoes. (Egyptian Monuments.) 


SHIZA—SHOE. 
SHI’ZA, beloved; the father of Adina, one of David’s| in the bath by men and 


women, but not by many 
ladies wear them merely to 
keep their akirts from trailing on the ground ; others 
to make themselves appear tall’’ [‘‘ Modern Egyp- 
tians”). With reference to the ahoes worn by men, 
the writer last quoted says, ‘‘ The shoes, marhoob, are 
of thick red morocco, pointed, and turning up at 
the toes. Some persons also wear inner shoes, mez, 
of soft yellow morocco, and with soles of the same; 
the outer shoes are taken off on stepping on 8 carpet 
or mat, but not the inner; for this reason the former 
are often worn turned down at the heel.” A very 
common form of shoe in Persia is a sort of slipper, 
with a very high heel, and sometimes with the to 
turned up. Other shoes covering the whole foot are 
also worn in Persia [‘‘ Residence in Persia,” by J. 
Perkins, whose illustrations supply numerous exam- 
plea]. With regard to Palestine, Pierotti says: 
‘‘Sandals alone were worn on the feet, without an 
other protection, as is obvious from many ; 
and the same fashion still remains among the 

dawin, the Fellahin, and the common people gene- 


ies at home: some 


rally” (‘‘Customs, &., of Pal.” p. 133]. Dr. 
Thomson tells us that the people of devia ** scrapu- 
loualy drop their slippers, shoes, or boots at the 


when they enter a room, and keep on their head- 
drees ” (“Land and Book,” chap. ix., pt. i.J. As the 
shoes may have contracted defilement, they must be 
put off on entering temples and all sacred 80 
that no one can enter a mosque or a shrine with his 
shoes on. Similar opinions and practices have 
vailed in the East from a very remote iod. As. 
Mills observes that ‘‘the shoes worn in Nablus are of 
two kinds: one is the loose, slipper-like shoe, made 
of morocco, and imported principally from Damascus. 
These are comparatively expensive, and are only worn 
by the better c The other is the common Arab 
oe, in shape similar to our own, but of the most 
clumsy and primitive make, manufactured by the 
natives. They are made of goats’ or sheep’s skin, 
poorly Weepantt and are some defence from the stones; 
ut hardly any at all from cold or wet. These are tho 
shoes worn by the poorer class in the town, and uni- 
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versally by the coun le” [** Modern Samari- 
tans,” pp. 107, 1d the mat writer says that 
the females neyer wear shoes in tho house, but are 


SHOHAM—SHUSHAN. 


barefooted like the men ; when out in the court they 
wear kulkols, a sort of wooden pattens or sandale, 
with two upright bits of board under each, liftin 
them from six to twelve inches above the ground. 
The monuments of Greece, Rome, t, Assyria, and 
Persia supply countless illustrations of shoes of every 
description. Many of these strongly resomble moat 
modern types, but some are peculiar, [For further 
the r may consult works on ancient 
costumes, such as the ‘‘ Kostiimkundo” of Weiss. ] 


_SHO’HAM, a Merarite named in the gehealogical 
lists of 1 Chron. xxiy. [vor. 27]. 


SHO/MER, watchman. 1. The parent of Jehozabad, 
who, with Jozachar, conspired against and murdered 
King Joash [2 Kings xii. 21]. 2 Chron. xxiv. 26 
the name is Shimrith, who is described as a Moabitess, 
the word being in the feminine. If this be correct, 
Shomer would be the mother of Jehozabad. It must 
be admitted that the insertion of the mother’s name is 
unusual under such circumstances. 2. An Asherite 
[1 Chron. vii. 32], called ‘‘Shamer”’ in ver. 34. 


_SHO’PHAOCH [i Chron. xix. 16]. [See SHopacu. |] 


SHO’PHAN, perhaps hidden or hollow; a town 
built by Gad east of the Jordan [Numb. xxxii. 33]. 
Nothing is known of its actual site, but possibly it 
was at Seifth , & little to the south-east of Gadara. 


SHOSHAN’NIM, Jilics; a musical term found in 
the Psalms [Ps. xlv.; lxix. (titles)]. It is usually 
believed to mean a kind of instrument bearing some 
resemblance to a lily in form; but it has aleo been 
thought that the common explanation is wrong, and 
sooty instrument bens strin ee met We 

er the ordinary explanation, which is quite con- 
astent with the idea that the Shoshannim were stringed 
instruments. (See the next article. ] 


SHOSHAN’NIM-EDUTH. This phrase is diffi- 
cult of explanation ; it occurs in the title of Ps. Ixxx. 
Eduth seems to mean ‘‘a law” or “testimony,” and 
may be separately translated, so as to make the whole 
stand thus—‘* Upon Shoshannim, a testimony.” In 
the title of Ps. Ix. the first word is in the singular, 
“Shushan-eduth,” where the phrase may be similarly 
rendered, ‘‘ Upon Shushan, a testimony.” (Seo SHo- 
SHANNIM. ] 


1. A Canaanite, whose daughter 
was married to Judah Ht Chron. ii. 3]. 2. A daughter 
of Heber the Asherite [1 Chron. vii. 32]. 


SHU’AH, prostration: 1. One of the sons of Abra- 
ham and Keturah [Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. re 'Z 
The brother of Chelub, in: the genealogy of Judah 
ft me iy.11]. 3. (See SHua & { XxxViil 


SHU’A, wealth, 


SHU’AL, jackal ; one of the sons of Zophah, in the 
tribe of Asher [1 Chron. vii. 36]. 

SHU'AL, Tue Lanp or, land of the fux, or jackal ; 
a district of Palestine, probably in Benjamin [1 Sam. 
xiii. 17]. It is perhaps the eame aa the “ land of 
Shalim’’,[1 Sam. ix. 4]. We have no clue to its idon- 
tification, [See SHatim, Lamp oF.] 

SHU’BAEL (1 Chron. xxiv. 20; xxv. 20]. [See 
SHEBUEL. } 

SHU'HAM, pit-digger ; a Danite, and tho founder of 
the family of the Shuhamites [Numb. xxvi. 42]. 

128—Vor. IL 


°| Egypt, but it is in vain to specul 
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SHU’HAMITES, the descendants of Shuham 


[Numb. xxvi. 42, 43]. 


SHU’HITE, an opithet applied to Bildad, in the 
Book of Job, but whether derived from his family or 
his place of abodo is unknown, though apparently the 
latter. It may be noticed, however, that Abraham 
had a son named Shuah, and that ‘ Shuhite” would 
ISTHE one of his descendants [Gen. xxv. 2; Job 
ii. 11). 

SHU'LAMITE, a word used of one of the female 
characters in the Song of Solomon [vi. 13]. We know 
of no place from which she could be named. Tho 
nearest approach to the word isin the form ‘‘ Shunam. 
mite,” from ‘‘Shunem,” and some have thought 
them synonymous, but we have no evidence upon the 
subject. 

, SHU’MATHITES, one of the families of Kirjath- 
jearim, of whose locality and origin nothing is known 
(1 Chron. ii, 53). 

SHU’NAMMITE, a person of Shunem [1 Kings i. 3; 
2 Kings iy. 12]. c ; 

SHU’NEM, perhaps twofold; a town of Issachar 
[Joah. xix. 18]. Here the Philistines encamped when 
they came against Saul [1 Sam. xxviii. 4], and here 
Elisha enjoyed the hospitality of the pious and generous 
Shunammite woman fe Kings iv. 8}. Abishag, who 
waited upon David when he was old, was from this 
town [1 Kings i. 3]. The indications of Scripture 
point out the locality in which it must be sought: it 
was near the plain of Jezreel, and not far from Mount 
Gilboa. Ancient &nd modern writers agree to place 
it at Sulem, a few miles north of Zerin, or Jezreel, 
and south-west of the lesser Hermon [Sepp’s ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” ii. 65]. Dr. Robinson describes Sulem, or 
Solam, as a small village without ancient remains 
(‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 324}. 

SHU'NI, tranquillity ; a Gadite, and the founder of 
the family of the Shunites [Gen. xlyi. 16; Numb. 
xxvi. 15]. 

SHU’NITES. [See Sxunt.] 

SHU'PHAM, horned snake; a Benjamite, whose 
deecendants were included in the census taken in 
the plains of Moab [Numb. xxvi. 39}. In 1 Chron. 
vii. 12 he is called ‘‘Shuppim.” 

SHU'PHAMITES, (See Suuprax.] 

SHU'PPIM. (See SxurHam.] 


SHUR, an tnclosure, a wall; a city between Pales- 
tine and Egypt, giving name to a wilderness in the 
same region [Gen. xvi. 7; xx. 1; xxv. 18; Exod. 
xv. 22; 1 Sam. xy. 7; xxvii. 8]. There is very little 
doubt that Shur was on the north-eastern border of 
ate upon its exact 
position ; it is not even known whether it was near 
the coast or inland, but we should suppose it was 
inland, and either to the east or north-east of tho Suez 
branch of the Red Sea. 


SHU'SHAN, a lily; a celebrated city, the Susa of 
Greek and Latin writers, and once the metropolis of 
Elam. In tho Old Testament it is mentioned in the 
books of Nehemiah, Esther, and Daniel eh. i. 1; 
Esth. i. 2, 5; ii, 3, 5,85 iii. 15; iv. 16; ix, 11—16, 18; 
Dan. viii. 3}. The sacred writers uently name 
‘the palace” along with Shushan, and the river Ulai 
is also spoken of as in the immediate vicinity. @ 
places especially have been proposed as the site of the 
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city. One of these is Shuster, on the river Kuran or 
Pasitigris; the second is Susan, considerably to the 
east of Shuster; and the third is Shush, some distance 
to the north-west of Shuster. All these may be gene- 
rally spoken of as to the north-east of usrah,_ oF 
Bassorah, and to the north of the head of the Persian 
Gulf. We regard Shush as the true site of ancient 
Shushan, and we shall therefore not speak further 
of the claims advanced in favour of the others. | 

Of the city, whose magnificence is implied or de- 


scribed by the sacred penmen and other writers, nothing | each 


now remains but an immense mound of ruins. The 
tomb of Daniel, as it is called, although regarded with 
much veneration, is comparatively modern, and does 
not contain the prophet’s bones. njamin of Tudela 
refers to the city as in his time still inhabited. In 
modern days English explorers have revealed some of 
the mysteries which hung over the spot. We learn 
that Shushan is mentioned in the cuneiform records of 
Assyria, about B.c. 650. About 625 B.c. Nabopolasser, 
{he conqueror of payee seized Susiana, which subse- 

uently fell into the hands of Cyrus and the Persians. 
ror that time it was the chosen winter residence of the 
Persian kings, under whom it became very ificent. 
It is spoken of by Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and other 
secular writers, in such a way as to show its import- 
ance. Daniel saw one of his visions here [Dan. viii. ; 
Nehemiah was here when he began his publio life 
[Neh. i.]; and here occurred most of the events re- 
corded in the Book of Esther. From Shushan Xerxes 
set out on his great expedition to Greece: it was taken 
posseetion of by Alexander tho Great, and, after various 

ortunes, became a chief city of the Parthians and the 
Sassanians. A Christian church was early planted 
here, but the city declined, fell into the power of the 
Mahometans, and eventually became all that remains 
of so many Oriental cities—a mouldering heap. The 
area covered by tho principal ruins is about three 
miles and a-half in circumference. For a minute 
account of these ruins we must refer to the ‘‘ Chaldea 
and Susiana ” of Mr. Loftus, to whose admirable pages 
we have been mainly indebted. The author just 
named, and General Williams of Kars, made great 
excavations ard most important discoveries upon the 
site of Shushan. They brought to light the relics and 
ground-plan of the vast and pphenié palace described 
in Esther, and referred to by Daniel and Nehemiah; 
they also recovered numerous specimens of ancient art, 
eo that we can now understand the literal exactness 
with which Daniel, for example, » when he says 
he was ‘‘at Shushan in the palace, in the province 
of Elam, and by the river Ulai” [Dan. viii. 2]. 

If tho reader will turn to the first chapter of Esther, 
he will find some description of the gorgeous hall at 
Shushan in which imperial luxury revelled. To show 
the correspondence between the splendid building in 
question and the one discovered recently at the samo 
place, it will suffice to quote a sentence or two from 
the narrative of Mr. Loftus :—‘“‘ The great hall at Susa 
consisted of several magnificent ups of columns, 
pogesier having o frontage of 343 feet 9 inches, and 
a depth of 244 feet. These groups were arranged into 
a central phalanx of thirty-six columns (six rows of 
six each), flanked on the weet, north, and east by an 
equal number, disposed in double rows of six each, and 
ta fon nae sixty-four ions two inches.” The 
ground-plan, therefore, as given by Mr. Loftus, repre- 
sents a centre group of thirty als wallate in six parallel 
rows, and three groups of twelve each. Each group of 
twelvo is in two rows of six; one group standing in 


SHUSHAN—SICELE. 


front towards the north, a second flanking the west, 
and a third ae east. Four of ihe eolumae in oe 
centre group had trilingual inscriptions upon 

bases. “With regard to tho style of architecture, twa 
very massive; the columns were fluted, and those in 
the outer groups had bases resembling an inverted lily 
(shushan). The inscriptions record the building 
was founded by Darius, and completed by Artaxerxes. 
It is believed that the immense structure, with ite 
dependent buildings, occupied a square of 1,000 feet 


ways as 
We regard the discovery as one of the most strikin 
of modern illustrations and confirmations of the trath 
of the inspired narrative. The other relics found st 
Shushan ng to various periods, some of them a 
lata as seven or eight hundred years after Christ. 


SHU'SHAN-EDUTH, a shorter form of SHosHax- 
NIM-EDUTH (Ps. lx. (title)]. 


SHUTHALHITES, the descendants of Shuthelsh 
[Numb. xxvi. 35]. 

SHU‘THELAH, rending; an Ephraimite, and an- 
ceator of Joshua (Numb, xxvi. 35; 1 Chron. vii. 21, 
27], who was slain by the men of Gath during a foray 
into their country. 

STA, STAHA, council ; a person whose descendants 
were among the Nethinims who returned to Jer- 
salem with bbabel (Ezra ii. 44; Neh. vii. 47]. 


SIB’BECAI, SIB’BECHAI, perhaps the Lord ous- 
tains ; a Hushathite, who was captain of David's gue 
for the eighth month, and slew the giant Saph, or 
Sippai, in the battle of Gob (2 Sam. xxi. 18; 1 
xi. 29; xxiv. 4; xxvii. 11). 


SIB'BOLETH. {See SHIBBOLETH. ] 


SIB’MAH (the same as SHEBAM and SarBMaq), 
coolness ; a town in the tribe of Reuben [Josh. xu. 
19], and in the ancient territory of Moab, on the 
east of the Jordan (Numb. xxxii 3, $8]. From the 
verse last referred to, it seems to follow that the town 
was built, or rather restored, in the first instance, by 
the children of Gad, probably with a change of its 
name. It is subsequently eearrat to by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, almost in the same words, as famous for the 
vine [Iea. xvi.9; Jer. xlviii. 32). Jerome (on Isa. xvi] 
identifies it with a locality not above 500 paces from 
Heshbon, but the name seems to have disa from 
that neighbourhood. There is a ruin called es-Sameh 
about five miles east of Heshbon, laid down in Vea 
de Velde’s map. We mention this because Sibmah 
isco’ ‘‘Shamma” in the Syriao: version of Josh. 
xiii. 19. 

SIBRATM, double hope (Gesenius), or double hil 
(First); a town of Syria, said to be between “ the 
border of Damascus and the border of Hamath" 
[Ezek. xlvii. 16]. It is nowhere else mentioned, and 
its true position cannot be ascertained. 


SI'OHEM, the same as Saxcuew (Gen. xii. 6). 
[See SxzcHEm. } , . 

SICKLE, a well-known a: ag tural implement. 
The form of the sickle among the ians, as it is 
represented upon the monuments, partly resembled 
that now in use among ourselves. It was curved and 
toothed, and had a short handle, which was 
towards the poifit, and not away from it as with us. 
The ears of corn were cut off with it near the top of 
tho straw. A sickle more uxeotly liko ours was used 


SIDDIM—SILK. 


for warlike purposes, but this would perhaps be more 
correctly called a pruning-hook. Of the sokie of the 

i no representation has come under our 
notices, and we are not aware that any has been found. 
The sickle of the Jows is also Darepreesaied by ancient 
monuments. The sickle of the and Romans 
was ney similar to the modern one, and we find it in- 
trod into E under the sucpessors of Alexander 
{[Deut. xvi. 9; Jer. 1. 16; Joel iii. 13; Mark iy. 29; 
aey. xiv, 14—19], The reader will find this subject 
Lo aes in the article AGRricuULTURE [vol. i, pp. 

SID’DIM, THe Vate or, a locality of which we 
read in only one chapter of Scripture (Gen. xiv. 
3,8, 10]. In the former of these verses, our transla- 
tion has ‘‘ the vale of Siddim, which is the salt sea.” 
Now the “ salt sea” is tho Dead Sea, and the words at 
least imply that the vale of Siddim was in the same 
depression of the earth's surface. What the word 
hero » rete eet is ae eb it is usually 

en to signify ‘‘ plains.” With regard to its position, 
the qoantiontig ai» it to the north of the Dead Sea, 
to the south, or on the same site? We have no cer- 
tain answer to give. We read [ver. 10] that ‘‘ the 
vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits,” which refers to 
bitamen springs. This is not sufficiently precise, for 
bitumen, and that both liquid and solid, is still 
found in and around the Dead Sea. Mr. Tristram 
describes the appearances of this at the way Maha- 
wat, towards the south-west oxtremity of the Dead Sea 
“Land of Israel,” 364—356]. According to Dr. 

binson, pits of bitumen are not now actually to be 
soon [‘* Bibl. Ros.,” ii. 189]. All we can say is, with 
the writer just quoted, that the vale of Siddim was 
adjacent to the Dead Sea, and may have been covered 
by what is now the southern portion of the lake. (See 
Birvmen. ] 

SI'DON, the form in which the word Zidon appears 
in the New Testament, and occasionally elsewhere 
fies. x 15, 19; Matt. xi. 21, 22; Luke vi. 17). [Seo 

DON, 


SIDONIANS (Deut. iii. 9; Josh. xiii. 4,6, &c.], the 
people of Sidon or Zidon, more correctly NIANS, 


SIG’'NET. In Dan. vi. 17 the word translated 
“signet” properly means a ring. In all other cases 
the Hebrew term denotes @ seal. The seal was very 
commonly combined with a ring, and was used to 
attest’ documents. It thorefore served the purpose of 
acignature as well as of a seal. At the same time 
there were cases in which a written attestation was 
appended [Dan. vi. 8, 9, 10, 12). For other details 
wo must refer to the articles Ring, SEAL. 


SIHON, striking down ; a king of the Amorites, who, 

when Moses requested permission to pass through his 

. territory, not only refused the favour, but assembled 
his tribe and attacked the Israelites with great fury. 
The result was his decisive defeat, and the capture of 
all hie possessions [Numb. xxi. 21—30; Deut. ii. 26 
37, &c,]. 

SI'HOR, the same as Shihor, which, where it occurs 
in Scripture, seems to be somotimes a name of the 
Nile, but stot always. (Soe Summo0R.] 

SILAS (from the Latin silva), wood ; a Christian who 
occupied a prominent position in the infant Church at 
Jerusalem, and subsequently accompanied the apostle of 
the Gentiles in some of his more important missionary 
laboars. He is also called Silyanus. We first meet 
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with him on the occasion of the great dissension re- 
lative to the circumcision of the Gentile converts, for 
the settlement of which a deputation from Antioch, 
with Paul and Barnabas, had solicited the opinion 
of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem [Acts xv. 22], 
Silas and Judas, surnamed Barsabas, were specially 
selected to return to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas 
for Lee mario of accrediting their penuniesion, and, 
supplying, necessary, ver explanations of the 
decree which had been adopted by the council [ree 27). 
During their stay at Antioch they exercised their pro- 
phetical gifts, and thereby assisted in establishing and 
confirming the faith of the converts there. It is not 
easy to decide whether Silas is really included in the 
statement of ver. 34. If he be, it is clear that ho 
merely went to Jerusalem to give an account of his 
mission, and then immediately returned to assist Paul 
in the evangelistic labours which occupied him so 
assiduously at Antioch. On the dispute between Paul 
and Barnabas, Silas was selected by the former as his 
companion, and accompanied him in his tour among the 
Syrian and Cilician churches, sharing his dan and 
persecutions (Acts xvi. 19—24], and exhibiting ao 

ere te: of fortitude and patience fret, 25). 
If we accept literally the plural pronoun of ver. 37, 
then Silas aleo shared with Paul the privileges and 
immunities of Roman citizenship. From Philippi 
Silas continued the companion of Paul as far as Berea 
[xvii. 10], when for a time they were soparatod—Paul, 
with a view to avoid danger, going to Athens, while 
Silas and Timothy remained at Berea until subse- 
quently summoned to Athens (xvii. 14/—16]. From 
1 Thess, iii, 1, 2, it has been supposed that Silas 
accompanied Timothy to Thessalonica, nor is it un- 
likely, since when next we meet with Silas it is at 
Corinth, whither he is said to have come with Timothy 
from Macedonia [Acts xviii. 5]. 

For some account of the difficulties and differences 
of opinion as to the movements of Silas and Timothy, 
from the time when Paul left them at Berea till we 
find them rejoining him at Corinth, see Conybeare and 
Howsaon’s ‘‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” chap. xi. 
After the arrival of Silas in Achaia, the narrative sup- 
plies no further information concerning him; and, 
therefore, whether he remained in Greece or returned 
with Paul to Jerusalem, is entirely matter of conjeo- 
ture. The only other notices of Silas in the Bible 
are in the Apostolio Epistles, under the name of Sil- 
vanus (2 Oor. i.19; 1 Thess, 1.1; 2 Thess, i. 1; 1 Peter 
y. 12]. From the Epistle of Peter it appears that 
he was then assisting that apostle, as he had pre- 
viously done St. Paul, in promoting the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Ohereh, by visting the churches in the north 
and west of Asia Minor, and carrying with him thé 
circular letter of St. Peter. How long he continued his 
holy and self-denying labours, and when and where he 

ied, are not known. 


SILK, the well-known produce of tho silkworm. 
The Hebrew words so translated are demeshek and 
meshi. The former of these seems to be liko our word 
‘‘damask,” the name of a texture so called after 
Damascus; but it is not plain what material it was 
made of. In our version this word is not translated af 
all [Amos iii. 12], but written ‘‘ Damascus,” which is 
admitted to be an error. The other word appears in 
Ezek. xvi. 10, 18, where our translators have ren- 
dered it “ silk,” and most likely with accuracy. At 
the present day silk is produced in Syria in consider- 
able quantities. The other texts of the Old Testa- 
ment, where silk is named in our version, undoubtedly 
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refer to fine linen [Gen. xli. 42 (margin); Prov. 
xxxi. 22]. Whether silk was known among the 
Egyptians, we cannot say; but its uso by Asiatics 
dutes from a very early period. Silk is once men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Rev. xviii. 12]. At 
that time it was known and highly valued by the 
luxurious and rich in the Roman empire. [See some 
curious details on this subject in Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary 


of Grook and Roman Antiquities,” article Sericum.) 


Pool of Siloam, 
SIL'LA, a highway ; place of which we read only 
in 2 Kings xi. 20 ¢ is meant is not certain. 


The Syriac reads ‘‘ Sela” (a rock); but this cannot be 
relied upon, If Millo was the citadel [see MrLto}, 
Silla may have been either the road down the hill from 
it, or some place at the bottom. Some have oven 
thought Siloam meant. 


SILO’AH, Tre Poot or, the place otherwise called 
**Shiloah” or “Siloam” [Neh. ini. 15]. The Hebrew 
word in the text referred to is peculiar—shelach ; but 
there is no doubt of its meaning. [See SILoaM.] 


SILO’ THE Poot or, the same as the ‘‘ Siloah” 
and ‘‘Shiloah” of the Old Testament. In the Syriac 
version it is called Shilucho, which more nearly repre- 
sents the Hebrew than the Greek form ‘‘ Siloam,” 
which we find in John ix. 7,11. In the first of the 
two verses referred to, the word is correctly explained 


SILLA--SILOAM, POOL OF. 


the sense of ee care tebe _ The 
brity of this pool is chiefly owing © miracle 
etied b par Lard as recorded by St. John. The 
identity of the spot seems to have been never lost sight 
of, and it has been referred to or described by writers 

of all It is located at the eouth-eastern extrem: 

of the Tyro valley, at the southern foot of Ophe' 
The flow of water into the basin is intermittent, s0 
that sometimes there is much more water than at 
others. The source is the so- 
called Fountain of the Virgin, 
with which it is connected by 
channel 


sent, that being 


Sea says: ‘‘At the upper end of the 
ee Pool of Siloam is an a1 en- 
trance to a ruinous staircase, 
which we descend to the mou’ 
of the conduit that comes from 
the Fountain of the shaken Dr. 
Robinson haying bh it cure 
rently reported in Jerusalem that 
Siloam was united by a subter- 
ean to the Fountain 
of the at ay determined to ex- 
plore it, tering at the stair- 
case above-mentioned, he found 
the cut through the rock, 
two feet wide, and gradually de- 
creasing from fifteen to three 
feet in height. At the end of 
eight hundred feet, it became so 
low that he could advance no 
farther without crawling on all- 
fours. Here he turned back; 
but coming better prepared for 
an squats excursion on another 
diy, he entered from the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. Here the 
difficulties proved still greater. 
- ‘Most of the way we could, in- 
deed, advance upon hands and 
knees; yet in several places we 
could only get forward by lying 
at full length, and dragging our- 
selves along upon our elbows.’ 
This shows the nature of the pas- 
sage, and the immense labour the 
excavation must have cost, He 
succeeded at length in worki 
his way through. The chann 
winds and sigzags, in the very 
heart of the rock, so much, that while the direct dis- 
tance is only 1,100 feet, the Measured 1,750. 
The discovery of this remarkable conduit explains at 
once why Siloam has been also regarded as a spore | 
fountain. Jerome appears to be the firat who noti 
this peculiarity ; at least, he is the first: who records 
it, Hesays: ‘Siloam is a fountain whose waters do 
not flow regularly, but on certain days and hours; 
and issue with a great noise fiom caverns in the 
rock’ [‘‘ Hand-book of Palestine,” 141]. We ma 
introduce the following additional descriptive detai 
from the same authority :—“‘ Itis a reeer- 
voir, fifty-three feet long, eighteen wide, and nineteen 
deep; in part broken away at the western end. The 
masonry 1s modern; but along the side are six shafts 
of limestone columns of more ancient date, projecti 
slightly from the wall, and tie i 


in- 
tended to sustain a roof.” Antoninus : 


says that 


SILOAM—SIMEON. 


Siloam receives the water which flows beneath Jeru- 
salem from Golgotha, a distance supposed by him to 
bea mile. In his time Siloam formed a sort of chapel, 
where superstitious People went and washed in hope of 
receiving @ blessing. The samo writer speaks of water 
flowing Sed Ree to Siloam from before the ruins 
of Solomon's Temple. He says that the Fountain of 
Siloam had been included within the city walls by the 
Empress Eudocia, Antoninus wrote a.p. 570, but long 
before then the credulous ed Siloam with mys- 
terious awe. Thus the Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.p. 333) 
says, “‘ When you go out of Jerusalem, as you go up 
to Zion, on the left hand, and down in the yalley, is 
a Spe which is called Siloam; it has four porches, 
and another large pool isoutside. This fountain flows 
six daye and nights; but the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath, throughout which it runs neither night nor day.” 
There is, no doubt, an allusion here to the intermittent 
character of the spring. Thoeodericus, who wrote 
4.D. 1172, speaks of two receptacles for the water, the 
first being entered by thirteen steps; and adds that it 
was once included within thecity. Modern discoveries 
and ancient allusions have raised numerous questions 
connected with this pool of Siloam, but we cannot dis- 
cass them here. That there is a connection between 
the actual pool, the Fountain of the Virgin, and the 
great reservoir under the Haram, is admitted; and it 
is very probable that the underground channels have 
other ramifications. It is also asserted that the traces 
of the second pool, mentioned by Theodericus and 
others, existed till a recent date, and are alluded to by 
Isaiah as the “lower pool,” and the “ditch between 
two walls” (Isa. xxii, 9, 11]. [See Dr. Whitty’s 
‘Water Supply of Jerusalem;” ‘‘Itinerarium Hie- 
rosol.” of Cotovicus; ‘‘ Theatrum Terre Sanctw’’ of 
Adrichomius; Sepp’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” i. 270; and most 
works on the topography of Jerusalem. ] 

Smoam, TOWER IN, 8 tower referred to by our 
Lord [Luke xiii. 4]. We have no other mention either 
of the tower or of the incident recorded in connection 
with it. ‘From some cause, unknown to us, one of 
the towers standing not far from the pool of Siloam, 
had fallen, and buried eighteen persons beneath ite 
ruins, There is no proof that it was one of the 
towers of the city walls” (Oosterzee ‘‘On Luke,” where 
we have a reference to some of the speculations origi- 
nated by our Lord’s words, vol. ii., p. 4, English trans- 
lation), Mr. Lewin says, ‘‘ To the east of the pool (of 


Siloam) the rock rises abruptly, and upon the brow at 5 


the point of Ophel must have stood the tower alluded 
to in Luke xii. 4, At the Feast of Tabernacles water 
was wont to be drawn from Siloam, and carried up 
with great pomp by a procession of priests and Levites 
to the Temple, and there poured upon the altar of 
burnt-offering, while the people chanted from Isa. 
xii, 3, ‘With joy shall yo draw water from the wells 
of salvation,’ &c.- At one of these scenes, when a 
about the pool, the tower 


multitude was pargregeren Padbes 


of Siloam fell, an w eighteen persons, 


Lord and his disciples were at Jerusalem on tho Feast | pa 


of Tabernacles, A.D. 3, it is not unlikely that they had 
Witnessed the accident; and if so, this allusion of our 
Lord tothe fearful catastrophe would be the more 
impressive [‘‘ Jerusalem,” p. 139]. This is very 

as a conjecture, It may be noted, however, 
that the tower is not called the tower ‘‘of” Siloam, 
but “in” Siloam, and that there is a small village of 
Siloam, now Selwan, or Kefr Silwan, on the east side 
wae valley of Kidron, and to the north-east of the 

e 
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SILVA'NUS. [See Stxas.] 


SILVER, one of the precious metals, remarkable 
for its beauty and usefulness, as well as for its purity 
and durability. Its utility is indicated by the very 
large number of purposes for which it has been 
employed in all ages; indeed, the variety of Scripture 
references to it sufficiently prove and illustrate the 
fact. Yet gold, iron, and copper (or brass) are all 
named before silver, and silver appears as currenc 

Gen, xiii. 2; xxiii. 15, 16]. After tho Israelites left 
gypt, they employed silver very largel 
utensils for the service of the sanctuary [Exod. xxvi. 
19; xxvii. 17; Numb. vii. 13, 19; x.2]. The refer- 
ences to silver, both as money and as wrought, extend 
over the whole period of Jewish history. Silver was 
often found where gold abounded. ‘‘ Like gold it was 
an article of extensive commerce with the Phonicians, 
the quality of whose silver is commended in tho 
Talmud. Foremost among the countries which yielded 
it must be mentioned Spain, where it abounds to this 
day. At the other end of the world is India, where 
Ptolemy places a silver region. Herodotus tells us of 
the silver mines of Thrace, near the Prasian marsh, 
Silver was procured in Lydia and other parts of Asia 
inor. . Layard tells us that ‘silver is found in 
the mountains of Kurdistan, and mines of it are still 
worked by the Turkish Government near the frontiers 
of ancient Assyria, and in Armenia. It is probable, 
he adds, ‘ that others exist in a country whose minoral 
riches have not been explored.’ The abundance of 
silver in the ion of ancient Assyria and the 
neighbouring countries is Rbcndandyisttected in every 
possible way. Ainaria, or Ischia, already been 
named for ita silver. We have discovered no record of 
silver in Syria and Palestine, except an intimation by 
Volney that it has been found in Lebanon; but 
Diodorus s of it in Egypt” [‘‘ Journal of Sacred 
Literature,’ January, 1862, p. 624]. The ancients 
procured silver from many places besides those here 
mentioned. [See Mmves AND Merats.] The er 
will bear in mind that in Scripture the word ‘‘ silver,” 
or the phrase ‘‘silver and gold,” frequently appears as 
the equivalent of '‘ money,” or ‘‘ wealth.” 

SIL'VERLING, literally ‘‘small silyer,” an old word 
representing the same Hebrew term as is elsewhero 
rendered ‘‘ piece of silver,” or ‘‘silver” [Isa. vii. 23], 
The ori, ‘nal is ‘* at a thousand of silver.” Shekels arc, 
no doubt, implied. [See Monzy, Pieces or Sitver, 

HEKEL. 


in making 


SIMEON, heard. 1. One of the twelve patriarchs, 
being the second son whom Jeah bore to Jacob (Gen. 
xxix, 33]. The notices of him in the sacred narrative 
are but scanty. He was associated with Levi in exact- 
ing from Hamor and the Shechemites tho terrible 
retribution by which the ravishment of Dinah was 

unished (Gen. xxxiv. 25, 26]; and on this account 
ee down the stern rebuke of Jacob at the time [ver. 
30}, and the malediction pronounced by the dying 
triarch, and rs sate qeet Spear 
was also selec oseph, when in Egypt, as a hos- 
tage for the fodugbes of Benjamin xh bs ; but for 
what reason he was detained, rather than any other of 
the brothers, te stated. ape fis nok BFE; 
minent in the conspiracy against Joseph, and was 
Bae chosen to undergo ‘the anxiety and alarm 
which would naturally be incident to such a detention. 
2. A venerable servant of God, who, having received a 
Divine intimation that he should see the promised 
Messiah beforo his death, was prompted by the Holy 
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Ghoat to visit the Temple at the precise hour when the 
parents of Jesus wore presenti him to the Lord with 
the accustomed offerings. Taking the child in his 
arms, he poured out the strain of blended thanksgivin 
and prophecy recorded in Luke ii. 29—-32, with a spec 
announcement to Mary of the lofty destiny of her 
child, and the anguish in store for herself, on account 
of his sufferings and death [vs. 34,33]. 3. The son of 
Juda, and one of the ancestors of oseph, the hus- 

; band of the Virgin ct (Luke iii. 30]. 4. A Christian 
. prophet and teacher of some distinction in the church 
at Antioch, surnamed Niger. Nothing further is 
known concerning him beyond what is stated in Acts 
xiii, 1—3. 5, Simon Peter, one of the twelve aposties, 
is thus designated by James in his address to tho 
assembled Church at Jerusalem [Acts xv. 14]. [See 
Peter, SLw0N. ] 


Siuzon, Tie Lot or, was in the south-west of 
the land, having Judah on the east, Dan on the north, 
the Mediterranean on the west, and the southern 
wilderness on the south. It was more fitted for a 
hardy, nomad, pastoral population, than for one 
actively enga in , commerce, or the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. It is a curious circumstance that, in 
the first instance, the territory given to Judah included 
that of Simeon, The immense extent of Judah’s lot, 
as compared with others, and in its original form, may 
be learned from Josh. xv. But -soon aftor, Simeon 
received his inheritance within that of Judah, “for 
the part of the children of Judah was too much for 
them” (Josh. xix. 1—9]. The details we have of the 
lot of Simeon are not sufficiently complete for us to do 
more than ascertain the general trath regarding it. 
‘Whether the inheritance of Simeon was a compact 
territory or not cannot be determined with certainty, 
because only the cities allotted to him are given, and 
the situation of many of them is unknown. The first 
grou of thirteen cities belonged to the south land of 

adaie and probably formed a connected district. Of 
the second group of four cities, two were situated in 
the south, and two in the lowlands of Judah ” [Keil 
‘(On Joahua’”’). Mr. Wilfon has written ably on the 
topography of this region [(‘‘Negeb”’]. 

Sn«eon, TareE or. The only definite prediction of the 
fortunes of Simeon’s posterity in the announcement of 
the dying Jacob, is that embraced in the single sentence 
concerning Simeon and Levi, ‘‘I will divide them in 
Jacob, and scatter them in Israel” (Gen. xlix. 7 
Leora accurately accomplished in regard to both 

ibes, but in a widely different manner. Associated 
in cruelty and crime, they were to be separated and 
divided for ever in their country’s history. Levi was 
divided and acattered, but it was by being exalted to 
the sacred calling of the ministry and priesthood. [See 
Lzvi.] Simeon was also divided and scattored ; but it 
was by losing his prestige among the tribes, and gradu- 
ally dwindling into a position of utter insignificance. 
At the census of the tribes taken in the wilderness of 
Sinai, the number of the Simeonite adults returned was 
59,300 [Numb. i, 23]; but when yn ihpetd num- 
bered in the plains of Moab, previous to the passage of 
the Jordan, they had fallon to eo low a figure as 22,000 
(xxvi. 14). Several reasons have been ailaged for the 
remarkable diminution of almost two-thirds of the 
entire tribe. No special cause is mentioned in the 
sacred narrative, and yet it is evident that the tribe 
of Simeon must have experienced a severity of dis- 
aster on some occasion which not fallen on the 
rost. Professor Blunt (‘‘ Undesigned Coincidences,” 


SIMEON, LOT OF—SIMEON, TRIBE OF. 


that the 


i, #0, xXv.] ingeniously su f 
| Pa eee inflicted on the Israelites, for adopting the 
shameless worship of the Moabites, accounts for it 
One of the most daring offenders on that occasion was 


Zimri, the member of a princely house among the 
Simeonites [Numb. xxv. 14]; and this writer mre 
that on the tribé of Simeon the chief f the 
scourge fell, ‘‘ as ay ian eer that which had the 
chief transgressors in the idolatry.” ‘‘ Moreover,” he 
goes on to eay, ‘‘ that such was the case, I am further 
Inclined to believe from another circumstance. One 
of the last great acts which Moses was commissioned 
to perform before his death has a reference to this very 
affair of Baal- ‘ Av the children of Israel,’ 
ites ; afterward thou 


nounce a parting blessing on the tribes. Now 
sin, , and, except upon some such supposition as 
this Iam maintaining, unaccountable, that whilst he 
deals out the bounties of earth and heaven with s 
prouien) hand upon all the others, the tribe of Simeon 

@ passes over 1n silence—and none but the tribe of 
Simeon; for this he has no blessing [Deut. xxziii.]— 
an omission which should seem to have some meaning, 
and which does, in fact, as I apprehend, point to this 
same matter of Baal-peor. or if this was pre- 
eminently the offending tribe, nothing could be more 
likely than that Moses, fresh, as I have said, from the 
destruction of the Midianites for their sin, should 
remember their principal partners in it too, and should 
think it hard measure to slay the one and forthwith 
bless the other. Nor can I help remarking, in further 
sup of this conjecture, that the little consideration 
paid to this tribe by their brethren shortly afterwards, 
in the allotment of the portions of the Holy Land, 
implies it to have been in di , their inheritance 
being only the remnant of that assigned to the children 
of Judah, which was too much for them [Josh. xix. 9); 
and mi nederene to their wants did it prove, that im 
after times they sent forth a colony even to Mount 
Soir.” As regards the omission of Simeon's name in 
the blessing, this learned author remarks on the 
different readings of Deut. xxxiii. 6, that though the 
Codex Alexandrinus has the “Let Simeon 
be many in number,” the Codex Vaticanus does not 
recognise it, nor is it found in the Hebrew text, nor in 
any of the various readings given by Dr. Kennicott, 
nor in the Samaritan, nor in the early versions. It is 
difficult to believe that the name of Simeon should 
have been omitted in so many instances by mistake. 
As for the rationalistic assumption, that the blesaing of 
Moses or this  spcbsag of it is a composition of later 
date, and that the omission of Simeon’s name is due 
to the fact of the tribe having by that time vanished 
from Palestine, we may dismiss it as unworthy of 
serious refutation. 

On the assignment of Canaan among the several 
tribes, Simeon received a part of the territory which 
had been already allotted to Judah (Josh. xix. 1—9), 
but which was found too large for that tribe. Evi- 
dently, however, it was but a scanty peoreen which 
they roceived; and its position on the south-west 
frontier rendered its posseasors peculiarly liable to tho 
incursions of the nega benr Ag tribes. A sort of alli- 
ance was formed between the two tribos, Judah and 
Simeon, by which they mutually assisted each other 
in subduing tho Canaanites, and securing peaceable 


SIMEONITES—SIMON. 


possession of the territory allotted to them [Judg. i. 
3, 17]. Although the subsequent notices of ie tribe 
are but few, wo find it in the reign of David still in 
possession of Beer-sheba and the adjacent cities and 
country ; subsequently, in the reign of Hezekiah, even 
pushing its way into the wilderness of Gedor, for the 
purpose of obtaining pasture for the flocks; and ulti- 
mately driving out the Amalekites and seizing their 
pomeenone [1 Chron. iv. 24-43). From this time the 

mily of Simeon would anpese to have been almost 
mecees fens lost among the Arab tribes which sur- 
rounded i 


SIM'EONITES, members of the tribe of Simeon 
(Numb. xxv. 14]. . 


STMON, heard. 1. One of the twelve a 68, 
designated as ‘‘the Canaanite” or ‘‘Kananite,” to 
distinguish him, probably, from Simon Peter [Matt. x. 
4; Mark iti, 18], also designated ‘‘ Zelotes” in Luke 
vi. 15 and Acts i. 13, the meaning of both being identi- 
cal, the former being the Anglicised form of the Syriac 
word, and the latter the Greek term for ‘‘ Zealot.” 
The Zealots were a fanatical sect of Jews, whose 
bond of union was-a fierce veal for the ceremonial 
law, in the manifestation of which they would fain 
have broken down every barrier of social order, and 
executed summary vengeance on all whom they’ be- 
lieved to fail in an exact conformity to the Mosaic 
ritual. It thus appears that, previous to his call to 
the apostleship, Simon was a member of the Zealots; 
and if we may take this fact as an indication of a 
warm and zealous character, it is somewhat singular 
that he does not occupy a more prominent place in the 
little band, and that wo hear nothing whatever of his 
indivyidaal history, either before or subsequent to our 
Lord’s ascension. itions exist concerning him, 


but they are of doubtful authority. The opinion that | bee 


he was identical with Simon, one of the brethren of 
Christ [Matt. xiii. 55], is clearly untenable. 2. The 
father of Judas Iscariot [John vi. 71; xiii. 2, 26). 
3. One of the brethren of Christ [Matt, xiii. 55; Mar 
vi. 3). [See BRETHREN OF CHRIsT.] Nothing certain 
isknown of him except what may be gathered from 
these texts, and those in which the brethren of our 
Lord are referred to. 4. The Pharisee in whose house 
Jesus Christ was anointed by ‘‘a woman of the city 
that was a sinner,” and whose captiousness gave occa- 
sion, on the one hand, for the sharp rebuke, and, on 
the other, for the affecting and consolatory assurances 
described at length in Luke vii. 40—50. 5. A leper 
of Bethany (in all probability one of those who had 
been restored Christ ), who received Jesus as his 
ast shortly before his passion and death. It was on 
is occasion that the mer was anointed 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, in anticipation of his 
approaching burial tt. xxvi. 6—13; Mark xiv. 
3—9; John xii. 1—9]. It is, however, to the first two 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of Simon, the 
fourth evangelist simply taking that ‘‘there they 
made him a supper.” Te is aly y the violent distor- 
of some circumstances, and the entire suppression 
of others, that this narrative can be in any degree at 
all identified with that in Luke vii. 40—50. With 
gig ha leper,” as mit others whose names aces 
in Gospel hi en disappear, con) 
was busy at an early ish but nothi grgiaiie is really 
known of his subsequent history. 6. A Jow of Sens, 
who was made to carry the cross which the failing 
btrength of Jesus could not sustain [Matt. xxvii. 32; 
Mark xy, 21; Luke xxiii, 26]. He ie described as 
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‘the father of Alexander and Rufus,” the latter of 
whoni id supposed to be identical with the Rufus 
named in Rom. xvi. 13. Whether thia be the case or 
not, it is evident that the sons of Simon were well- 
known persons at the time the Gospels were written, 
and the mention of their names is an incidental evi- 
dence of the veracity and authenticity of the sacred 
histories. 

7. A sorcerer or magician of Samaria, who had 
acquired a great reputation for the use of magical 
arta, and was regarded by the people with mingled 
astonishment and fear as an incarnation of the power 
of God [Acts viii. 9—11]. He is described by Neander 
as one of a class of men, ‘‘ who, with mystical ideas, 
proceeding from an amalgamation of Jewish, Oriental, 
and Grecian elements, boasted of a ial connection 
with the invisible world; and by taking advantage of 
the unknown powers of Nature, and by various arts of 
conjuration, excited the astonishment of credulous 
persons, and obtained credit for their boastful preten- 
sions.” Just at the time, however, of Simon’s test 
success and popularity, Philip the deacon and evan- 
gelist, driven from Jerusalem by the persecution after 
the death of Stephen, carried to Samaria the Gospel 
news. His preaching, and especially the miracles he 
wrought, naturally attracted attention, and the imme- 
diate result was the accession of a large number of 
professed converts, and among them even Simon him- 
self [Acts viii. 12, 13], What were his motives in 
avowing himself as a disciple of Christ—whether the 
avowal was dictated at the outset by expediency, and 
he thought it prudent to acknowledge a power which 
he saw at once infinitely surpassed his own, or whether 
the Gospel had really made for the moment a serious 
and sincere impression on his heart, it is impossible 
to affirm. Be this as it may, Simon seems to havo 

m fully recognised as a disciple, and was baptised 
by Philip [ver. 13]. The hollowness of his profession 
was only made apparent when Peter and John subse- 
quently visited Samaria for the purpose of completing 
what might be wanting in the establishment in the 
faith of the new community, and also of impartin 
the special gifts of the Spirit. Clearly unconscious o 
the true source and character of these manifestations 
of the Holy Ghost, and no doubt regarding them as 
the result of mere magical charms, differing not so 
much in kind as in degree from those he had practised, 
Simon longed to them himeelf, and accordingly 
offered to pay the apostles if they would impart them 
to himself; a proposal which was, of course, spurned 
with indi Bon. and drew forth from Peter a Mart: 
ling rebuke, and a warning unsurpassed in earnest- 
men and solemnity by any A Scripture [vs. 18—23]. 
For the moment Simon was humbled and alarmed, and 
at this point he disappears from the sacred history ; 
but his after career, if the notices of tho ancient fathers 
which haye come down to us are to be relied upen, 
was of a piece with what the Scripture narrative dis- 
closes. antegonism to the Gospel was manifested 
with fierce pertinacity, and his assumptions were of tho 
most eee aas character. He went, in truth, from 
bad to worse, and is said to have visited Rome, and 
obtained there divine honours. At this place, also, he 
is said to have again met St. Peter, whose name 1s 
associated with one of the conflicting accounts of his 
death. The term ‘‘simony,” applied to the purchase 
of spiritual offices, is derived from him. ; 

8, A Christian at Joppa, by trade a tanner, with 
whom Peter was lodging when he received the message 
of Cornelius [Acts ix. 43, &c.]. 
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SIMON PETER. [Seo Pzrzr.] 


SIMPRI, watchman; a eon of Hosah, a Levite in the 
line of Merari. Ali that we know of him is contained 
in the brief announcement that he was elevated over 
the head of hie eldost brother to the chiefship of the 
family by his father {1 Chron. xxvi. 10]. 


SIN. In the present article we propose only to deal 
with the practical ts of a question which comes 
home with singular closeness to the hearts and con- 
sciences of universal man. It must, however, be 


briefly noted in passing that the difficulties of| deft 


accounting for the origin of evil do not weigh more 
heavily —indeed, they weigh less heavily—upon the 
faith of the Christian than they do upon the creed 
of tho unbeliever. The mystery presses upon the 
primal cause of all things, whatever that may be, 
whether the lee ere ad series of the materialist, 
or the univorsal substance of the pantheist, or the 
personal God of the theist. The Christian has, 
indeed, at hand a reasonable reply to all difficulties, 
which, if it does not amount to an explanation of 
them, at all ovents permits him, in consistency with 
the highest reason, to put them on one side unex- 
plained. This roply belongs solely to himself, and is 
not available for any school of infidelity. He alone is 
able to fall back upon the manifold evidences of a 
Being of infinite goodness, wiedom, and mercy, sur- 
rounding him on every side, and especially manifested 
in the plan of redemption. Between himself and this 
perfect Deity he recognises an infinite abyes of differ- 
ence. So far from claiming with the materialist an 

the pantheist to be a og of pete a Deity there 
be, the primal part of his creed is his created depen- 
dence upon the universal Father for life, and light 
and all things. In this dependence it is natural and 
consistent for him to confess his ignorance and his 
inability to search out either the nature or the secrets 
of the government of the God and Judge of all. It is 
therefore open to him, when perplexed with the abstract 
difficulties of the question, «How evil could be per- 
mitted to enter into the world?” to answer in this way : 
**T find myself under the govornment of a Being in- 
finitely removed from my own searching out; whose 
ways are not my ways, nor his thoughts my thoughts. 
As far as I am able to traco this God in nature, and 
to understand him as made known to me in revelation, 
I find him distinguished by boundless benevolence, 
kindness, wisdom, und goodness. What, then, if there 
are some things about him and his ways that I 
do not underatand, shall I discard what I do know, 
because of my ignorance of what I do not know? I 
do not understand myself, nor can explain the common 
modes of my own action. What wonder if 1 cannot 
understand God and his relation to the universal 
‘all!’ I will rest on what I know, and what I do not 
know I will leave in faith to Him to explain in hisown 
good time; sure, meanwhile, that the Tales of all the 
earth will do right.” 

But if tho culties of the origin of evil press 
upon all systems of thoughé, they must clearly hav 
somo common origin. They arise, in truth, from the 
inability of the human intellect to understand the 
abstract nature of things. It is as impossible for an 
mind to soar in the region of pure speculation as it 
would be Cg meld at or a bird to fly without an 
atmosphere. That this is the case, in spite of all that 
is affirmed to the contrary, is evident from the simple 
fact, that men never do reason in the pure abstract. 
However speculativo their flight, one concrete notion 
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is ever present to the mind, and supplies, in point of 
fact, its starting point of thought. This is the notion 
of the ego, the eit omiecesetaneen of our own existence, 
of which none can ey tog himself; for to lose it 
would be to lose individuality and being. 

We are therefore only able to argue trom facts ; and 
in considering sin, as in an. else, we can only 
begin with this starting point. e existence of evil 
in the world around us, See oe ase ee 
it, is a matter of lence, 9 | conception 
it is derived Scoble from oo eg evil. Certain 

‘ects, certain events, certain nges excite sensa- 
tions of pain; in their extreme form, they are de- 
structive of life, and shock the innate instinct of 
self-preservation. Bodily inyury § the deprivation of 

ily necessaries and habi comforts ; sickness, 
with ite attendant languor and suffering; the loss of 
objects that are near and dear to us, the absence 
of which is like the lose of part of ourselves — these 
things more or less largely enter into man's 
experience. The effects produced destroy har- 
mony and happiness of his natural life, and he there- 
fore justly regards them as evils, that is, as things to 
be avoided with the utmost care. But this concep- 
tion of natural evil leads on to the conception of moral 
evil. Itis probably from its association with natur 
on bewtamsory? e cee roduces, that moral evil is 
: D pers an ons pro- 
nding acts; these acts ras, toe ar 
blow of the murderer, the lying tongue 


derer, the base selfishness of the profligate, 


duce co 
suffering. 
of the 


d| the deceit of the thief, the cruelty of the oppressor, all 


imply personal gratification at the expense of injury 
inflicted upon othe! As all men sooner or later become 
the sufferers, as well as the agents—enduring on one 
side, as well as inflicting upon the other—these passions 
come to be ed as evil. Thon we take another 
step; for if these tendencies are found to be common to 
all mankind, there must be a common origin, and thus 
we get at the conception of a general qidpenos which 
is destructive of human happiness and - Because 
the effects are evil, we believe that the cause must be 
evil likewise; but as this cause has its seat in the in- 
ward, not the outward man, it is iteelf spiritual, not 

physical, and we call it moral evil. 
ndividual experience here supplies the last fact of 
this fatal series. Tho man finds a double nature, so to 
speak, within him; he has two selves, two contradic- 
tory tendencies, 3 goa, a same anomalous contra- 
dictions within him, which he finds in the world outside 
him. The one recognises the right, the other is die- 
to the wrong; the one is generous, the other is 
selfish ; the one full of noble thoughts and aspirations, 
the other prolific of unworthy desires and base acts. 
There is no man living in whom these two contending 
principles do not exist, since no man lives who has 
not sometimes cause to blame himself, and to acknow- 
ne himself to be wrong. But the confession implies 
guilt; for we do not blame ourselves for inevitable 
mistakes. Here, then, is the great problem of human 
life. How shall we explain these concurrent oppo- 
sites co-e everywhere—in nature, in the moral 
vernment of the world, in man himeelf. How 
eeply the question has exercised the human heart, and 
taxed the human brain, is evident from the wide-spread 
dualism, especially characteristic of the Oriental sys- 
tems of thought, but pervading all human philosophies, 
even that of the optimist, more or less prominently. 
3 dualism is meant the eternal existence, side by 
e, of two antagonistic principles of good and ovil, 
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light and darkness. The very conception is laden with 
insuperable metaphysical difficulties, and is but the 
desperate effort of the human mind to solve the in- 
soluble. mysteries of man’s own existence. 

The only key to unlock the difficulty is found in the 
Bible, and this key, short of solving the original 
problem of the origin of evil, which Scripture never 

5 do, explains all the rest. ‘To open the 
Bible, and pour its teaching on these dark » is 
like flinging the me of day upon a midnight dark- 
ness, It is almost like the acquisition of a new sense 
—so clear and perspicuous becomes what was dark 
before, There is not an anomaly in man, or in man’s 
life, which is not made intelligible by it. The Bible 
teaches us that the world and its human denizens are 
alike out of order and at discord with the everlasting 
harmony of the will of God. The source of all these 
evils, their cause, their nature, are all included in the 
metered of this word—sin. 
, The Scriptural doctrine of sin relates to its entrance 
into our world, its nature, its effects, its guilt; and 
here it into other and more blessed topics, and 
morges into the doctrine of redemption. 

1. Its Entrance into the World.—This is not the same 
as its ae ; that question lies further back in the 
thick darkness of the past, and Scripture throws no 
direct light upon it. But the mode of its entrance 
into the world is clearly explained in the wonderful 
and touching story of the temptation and the fall of 
the first ts of mankind. Adam and Eve were 
made in the image of God, the mortal reflections of his 
immortal attributes; but in the very moral freedom of 
their nature they wero made capable of sinning. To 
ask why God made them so is about as reasonable 
as to ask why he made the sun to shine and the rain 
to fall, and endowed all nature with its marvellous 
soko This we can see, and this only, that if 

ey had not been capable of falling, their obedience 
would have been a simple necessi by a law as absolute 
a8 that which causes a stono to fall, and would thus 
have lost its moral character. To ask why God made 
man peccable, is to ask why God made man at all, and 
not some other creature instead of man. Being made 
capable of falling, he was permitted, in the same 
mysterious wisdom, to be brought into contact with 
temptation. Here, and all through this subject, the 
student must be cautious not to be swayed uncon- 


sciously by the d creations of Milton’s genius, or to 
conceive the sublime descriptions of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 


to be nearly a kind of Scripture. His picture of the 
fallen archangel eluding the vigilance of the | emerson 
angels, and finding his way by stealth into Paradise, 
isa human conception altogether—the dream of a poet, 
not the revelation of God. As to the person of Satan, 
and the nature of the temptation, reference must be 
made to the articles which treat upon those subjects. 
[See Apa, Man, SATAN.] We are only concerned to 
note here that sin entered into this world, not self- 
evolyed, but introduced from without—a fact worthy of 
all attention in regard to the purposes of God in the 

rovision of a redemption. The evil suggestion was 
iined into the mind of Eve, and was not self-con- 
ceived there. The seed unhappily took root, and with 
fatal rapidity germinated : hence all the disasters of 
the fall—man an exile, and the world a ruin. The 
terse and vivid lan of St. Paul expresses, in a 
few words, he en rele ee “By erp as 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so dea 
ats upon all men, for that all have sinned” (Rom. 
Y. 12}. 
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2. The Nature of Sin.—What sin is, so far as it is 
explicable in the present condition of our knowledge, 
is expressly defined in Scripture: ‘Sin is tho trans- 
gression of the law” [1 John iii. 4]. To assist us in 
understanding the whole force of this definition, it is 
necessary to recall the different expressions used in 
Scripture for it. There is about them all a remarkable 
unanimity of meaning. The force of the Old Testa- 
ment language is thus explained by Miller, in his 
work on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Sin :”—‘‘In the Old Testa- 
mext, wv (et), crvir (s¢/tm) [Hos. vy. 2], besides its 
Aramaic form, De (sétim) [Ps. ci. 3], from mv (sit), 
mow (edtah), ‘to deviate from the way,’ maw (shégagah) 
{Lev. iv. 2; Numb. xy. 27] (which, however, at least 


in the Mosaic legislation, denotes only a given kind 
of sin), from naw (shagah), ‘to err from the way;’ then, 
too, the very commonly used tw (‘dvdn), from my 
(dvah), ‘the crooked, perverted, deviating from the 
right rule of the law;’ the same radical idea is une 
mistakably seen in y (vel), now (‘dah), from bw 
(aval), ‘to turn, turn aside, pervert’” [‘‘Doctrino of 
Sin,” vol. i., p. 42]. In the New Testament there is 
a larger variety of expression, as is natural. The prin- 
cipal terms employed are nine in number :—‘‘ It is 
apapria (hamartia), or 4uaprnpa (hamartéma), ‘the mis- 
sing of a mark or aim;’ ‘ the overpassing or transgress- 
ing of a line,’ it is then wapaBacic (pecatasté ); ‘the dis- 
obedience to a voice,’ in which case it is tapaxoy (para- 
koé); ‘the falling where one should have stood upright,’ 
this will be raparrwya ( paraptéma) ; ‘ignorance of what 
one ought to have known,’ this will bo dyvonpa 
jee) ‘diminishing of that which should have 
m rendered in iull measure,’ which is frrnya 
héttéma); ‘non-observance of a law,’ which is dvoyia 
{inom}, or xapavopia ( nomia); ‘a discord,’ and 
en itis wAnppercia ( plemmeleia) ” (Trench “‘ On Now 
Testament Synonyms *}. It must, however, be added 
to the definition of dvopuia (anomia), that the Greek 
expresses, not the absence or ignoring of the 
law, but the absolute contradiction and violation of it. 
Now, in all these expressions there is the common 
idea of the aberration of the human will from the 
will of God. But before the fall the Divine and the . 
human wills moved in one sphere, and round one 
centre, that centre not being! any law prior to God, 
or, to us at least, distinguishable from Him, but bein 
himeelf. After the fall they moved in differen 
spheres; man acquired a will different from God’a 
will. Hence we gain the simple and practical defi- 
nition of sin—that it is contraniety to the will of God. 
Here is its essence; its ial form, character, namo, 
and effects are all accidents of sin, aud do not belon 
to its essence. Its essence is contrariety to God 
Whether it be the omission of a thing commanded, or 
the commission of a thing forbidden; whether it bo 
an outward vice or an inward state of the affections ; 
whether it be designated with tho ancient Church 
fathers as pride, or whether with some moderns it be 
called self-love, or with others selfishness, the essential 
idea is still the same. Whatever is contrary to the 
will of God is sin. : 
Hence we observe that the definition of St. John that 
‘« sin is the transgression of the law ” cannot be limited 
to offences against the written Law, and to these alono ; 


for of all the words used to axtree sin, this word 
“ tra: ion” (wapéBacic, pa is) is perhaps the 
most significant. But it is distinctly of acts com- 
mitted before the Law was given, for St. Paul says, 
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‘‘ Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added 
because of transgressions.” Tranegressions there were, 
therefore, prior to the Mosaic Law, and the 
of the second chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ex- 

lains how. Whether the law were the Mosaic Law to 

e Jew, or the natural law written in the heart and 
conscience to the Gentile, in either case the nature of 
sin still remained the same. “Sin is the transgression 
of the law.” 

This violation of law exhibits iteelf in two ways, as 
an abiding tendency operative upon human nature, an 
as developed in external acts of positive disobedience. 
These are original and actual sin : original sin, or as it 
was strikingly called, peccatum habituale (habitual sin), 
consists in the opposition of the will to God, arising 
from the taint in Sage nature introduced at the fall ; 
while peccatum actuale (actual sin) is the expression of 
this tendency in act. It will be clear that the moral 
essence of sin is in the first more than in the second, 
or rather it is in the second, because the corrupt 
desire and the indulgence of it prove the pia ree 
will, and the selfishness that prefers its own to 
God’s. The hereditary descent of this taint in nature 
is declared with the utmost precision in the Word of 
God, and is expressed, indeed, in the striking altera- 
tion of the terms used relative to tho creation of Adam 
himself and the birth of Seth. Thus, in Gen. y. we have 
the two expressions in contrast—‘‘In the day that 
God created man, tn the likeness of God made he him” 

ver. 1]; and in ver. 3—‘‘ Adam lived a hundred and 

hirty years, and begat a son tn his own likeness, after 
his image.” Some writers, anxious to get rid of the 
doctrine of original sin, have endeavoured to show 
that the Greek word dyapria (hamartia), used for “sin” 


very muck more frequently than any other expression, 
invariably denotes the act of offence, and this alone. 
But while this is acknowledged to be its ordinary force, 


in some passages, beyond all controversy, it is employed 
in the wider meaning of an indwelling and operatin 
influence. Thus, in Rom. vii. 7—23 it is descri 
throughout as an indwelling principle irritated into 
activity by the prohibitions of the Law, and as still 
working, even ‘‘in them that are regenerate,” a carnal 
and rebellious self in constant conflict with the new 
and higher man. The extent to which this taint has 
pervaded human nature is described in Scripture in 
the most absolute terms. And in looking at the 
Scriptural testimonies on this subject, it is remarkable 
how these clear, etrong declarations are scattered up 
and down the Bible, at such different periods aa to 
show the corruption to be no temporary characteristic 
of one age or people, but the fault of universal man. 
Language cannot be more full and precise than the 
oxpressions used in Gen, vi. 5. There is an exhaustive 
use of words defiant of limitations. Word is added 
after word, each’ one pregnant with a new force, and 
excluding some form of possible denial. First we 
have the extent of tho subject—“ every imagination ;” 
then we have the sphere in man himself made co- 
extensive with his whole intellectual and moral 
nature—‘‘ of the thoughts of his heart;” then we have 
their state—‘‘ evil;” the amount of this evil— only 
evil;” the perpetuity and continuance of it—‘ only 
evil continually.” inspired teaching is alike con- 
tinued and explained by David in Ps. xiv.; by Jere- 
miah [xvii. 9, 10]; and by St. Paul in Rom. iii., 
vu, vill, There is no difficulty in understanding 
the dislike entertained by the human mind to s0 
humiliating a doctrine; yet further thought proves 
beyond a question that all attempts to lower the extent 
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of original sin lowers in the same proportion the or- 
ginal dignity of our nature before the fall, and the 
extent of its possible restoration to its primeval glory 
and harmony in heaven. A true wisdom as well ass 
true faith in the explicit teaching of revelation concur 
in leading us to adopt to the full the strong language 
of the Ohurch of England in her ninth Article : ‘‘ Man 
is as far aa possible gone (quam longissime) from original 
righteousness.” For the fuller Scriptural proofs of 
the doctrine the student: is to works of a 
ially theological character. — . 

3, The Effects of Sin.—Discarding all speculation, the 
Scriptural statement is as full and clear here as itis 
upon the nature of sin. Death, in its existence, was 
not produced by the sin of our first parents, for we 
have caisenatalie proof, both in science and Scripture, 
that it existed beforehand. Science has made us 
acquainted with the prodigious remains of animal life 
existing in the strata of the globe, and Scripture re- 
cognises the fact in the statement that God made for 
his fallen creatures ‘‘ coats of skins” (Gen. ui 21). 
But we are distinctly told that the entrance of d 
into this globe after the creation recorded by Moses, 
and among the human race of whom Adam was the 
progenitor, arose from this source. This death con- 
sisted in the infusion of the elements of mortality, 
whatever they may be, into the human frame. The 
absolute and perfect life of the newly-created body, 
free from possible exhaustion and Seong ues clouded 
by feebleness and dissolution. The nge can be 
expressed in no way better than by reve the lan- 

of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 42—44; for as the 
work of redemption has undone the evil of sin, so sin 
was the undoing of man’s original glory. The body 
became changed from incorruption to corruption, from 
glory to dishonour, from power to weakness, and from 
a spiritual body to a natural body. The prodigious 
5 disastrous alteration involved in this one effect is 
beyond calculation, and makes it easy to understand 
how in relation to ourselves as well as in relation to 
God sin is the one ‘‘ evil” of the world. 

Yet this effect was not all. A spiritual death passed 
over the soul as a physical death over the body, only 
with this difference: physical death was a liability to 
death at some future and uncertain time; spiritoal 
death was an actual and immediate loss of the soul's 
life. That Scripture represents tho state of men’s souls 
as that of death, admits of no denial. Thus, in Eph i. 
1, ‘‘You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
poser and sins.” ‘‘ Even when we were dead in sins, 

th quickened us together with Christ” (ver. 5]. And 
in Rom. vii. St. Paul desoribes, under this image, the 
influence of the old and antagonistic nature: ‘‘ Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ This 
spiritual death consists in the alienation of the eoul 
from God, the consequent loss of his life, and the 
absence of those spiritual emotions b which, as first 
created, the human eoul, being in a state of happy de- 
pendence upon God as npeobuiely as the human body, 
shared and reflected the image of God. The experience 
of the world only confirms the truth of SGT DE Sona be 


of truth to relax a threatening as to break a promise. 
For tho discussion of the Scriptural tcaching on this 
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subject the reader is referred to other articles, 


ETERNAL, ise 


[ELL, JUDGMENT.) It ie enough to state 
here that this punishment is twofold in its character. 
and answers to the twofold nature of man—phyaical 
suffering, in alocal plese of torment, and with external 
cire moes for the body, and moral suffering for 
the soul—the two related towards each other as the 
two elements are related in ordinary life. Death, the 
resurrection, the judgment, and the two states 
beyond, are tho successive steps of the Soriptural 
doctrine, 

4. The Guilt of Sev eeunerehively little need be 
said upon this point, for the sense of the guilt of sin 
does not admit of argument, and can neither be excited 
nor removed by any process of reasoning. It is a matter 
of moral coneciousness, and can only be duly estimated 
by the enlightened conscience. None can doubt the 
teaching of the Bible on this tof sin. Guilt and 
the sense of guilt enter into its very essence. The 
man who acknowledges ein only as a universal 
calamity of human nature, without any individual 
application of the lesson to himself, or who has no 
conviction of guilt in himself, no recognition of the 
punishment deserved by it from the hands of a just 
and holy God, has formed as yet no adequate concep- 
tion of the subject. For the attributes of God in- 
volved in the process, see JUDGMENT and REDEMP- 
Tion. Apart from any economical purpose in the 
Divine government, sin must be recognised as in 
itself guilty, and as rightly calling for retribution. 
The arguments by which a sense of sin may be 
awakened and brought homo to the conscience, are 
gathered by our Lord in John xvi. 9 round his own 
person and work. It must be observed, that how- 
over reluctant the human conscience may be to admit 
this idea of moral guilt, it is, nevertheless, practically 
admitted in the structure of society and law and the 
relations of man with man. No metaphysical argu- 
mnents from necessity and materialism can do away 
with this innate sense of justice; for as Butler has 
remarked, with his characteristic acuteness, that if 
one man declares it to have been a necessity to him to 
do wrong, another may equally declare it to be a 
necessity to him to punish the wrong doing. The 
true dignity of man lies in the frank acceptance of 
trath, whatever may be its nature. The nature and 

ilt of sin are not only the subjects of specific teach- 
ing on the part of God, but they are illustrated with an 
eloquence beyond all language in the infinite love of 

, and the sublime mysteries of the incarnation, 
life, and death of his incarnate Son. ‘If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us.” It is the part of wisdom to accept the 
truth of God, not asan accuser, but as a witness to 
the everlasting promises. ‘‘ If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” And why, 
but because ‘‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanscth us 
Shas _ hich the Grooks called 

SIN, an tian city whi 
Pelusium. The Greek name means cayey, and the 
Hebrew form bears a like interpretation. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the city was so called from the 
abundance of clay, a material employed to a vast 
extent by the Egyptians, both for brick-making 
and in the production of earthenware. Nev 088, 
as the words denote “mud” equally with ‘‘clay, 

m the mud which 
accum The 


i have been named 
saan ppilated i by the action of the Nile. | 
Septuagint calls the place ‘‘ Sais” and ‘*Syone,” and 
the Latin Vulgate has ‘‘ Pelusium”’ in the two verses 
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where ‘‘Sin” is mentioned (Ezek. xxx. 15, 16]. There 
18 no reason to doubt that Pelusium is meant: but 
there is a doubt as to its exact site. Gesenius de- 
scribes it as ‘a city situated in the marshes on the 
eastern border of Egypt, now, together with the whole 
region, submer y the sea.” Fiirst says the 
Arabic name of Tineh or Pharama has the same sense 
as the Hebrew and Greek, and that it was on the 
eastern border of t in the marshland, In Ezek. 
xxx. 15, Sin is called ‘‘the strength of Egypt,” from 
which we may infer that it was an oreace and for- 
tified city. It is frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers from the time of Herodotus, and was the scene 
of some prominent events. It was the see of a bishop 
in the early ages of Christianity, and hence we find 
that Dorotheus represented it at the Council of Nice. 
The eastern branch of the Nile was called the Pelusiac, 
from the city which stood on its eastern bank, at 
twenty stadia from the sea [Strabo, chap. 803]. 
Strabo observes that it lay in the marshes, and waa 
inclosed by a wall twenty stadia in circumference. 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson adopts the opinion that Pelusium 
was at the modern Tineh, and says that tho re- 
mains there consist of mounds and a few broken 
columns. It is difficult of access, and stands near the 
sea-shore. Not far henco Pompey was murdered 
(‘‘ Hand-book of Egypt”). Sir F. Henniker, who 
visited the ruins, says, ‘‘Of its boasted magnificence 
four red granite columns remain, and some few frag- 
ments of others”’ [‘‘ Travels,” p. 44]. 


SIN-OFFERINGS. These wero in Hebrew termed 
meen (chattath), from won chald, ‘to miss, to err, to sin,” 
The ordinances for the sin-offering and the trespass- 
offering have certain features in common, and it would 
almost appear that, in one instance at least [ Lev. v. 6}, 
the latter term is used as a synonym for the former. 
It is clear, however, that neither the offerings them- 
selves, nor the occasion on which they were appointed, 
were identical. The law of the siu-offering will 
found in detail chiefly in Lev, iv.—vi. 13. It was 
commanded to be made when sin had been committed 
through ignorance, or unwittingly [Lev. iv. 2]; by a 

rson who had concealed his knowledge of wrong 

one, and refused to como forward and testify con- 
cerning it [Lev. v. 1], or had unconsciously defiled 
himeelf by contact with what was unclean [vs. 2, 3], 
or had violated an oath rashly made [ver. 4]; also at 
the purification of a man or woman [xii, 6—8; xv. 2, 
14, 25—30], at the cleansing of a leper (xiv. 19, 31), 
and on the occasion of a Nazarite contracting defile- 
ment with @ corpse, or on the accomplishment of his 
vow [Numb. vi. 10—14]. The offerings to be made on 
these occasions varied in character, and also in the 
ceremonial with which they were made. If the sin- 
offering was presented on behalf of the priest, or of the 
congregation, the sacrifice consisted of a bulluck, and 
the blood of the victim was sprinkled before the veil,. 
and put on the horns of the altar of incense. The fat 
was consumed on the altar of burnt-offering, and the 
rost of the animal was carried beyond the camp, and 
burnt in a clean place [Lev. iv.3—21}, Ifthe offerer wero 
a ruler in the congregation, or magistrate, the sacrifice 
was a male kid; if a private person, a female kid, or 
lamb, was accepted. these cases, the blood, instead 
of being sprinkled, as in the previous instances, within 
the holy place, was put on the horns of the brazen 
altar, or altar of burnt-offering, and poured out at tho 
foot of the altar. Here, too, the fat was commanded 
to be burnt on the altar, but the flesh belonged to tho 


priests, and was to be ey them (Lev. ix. 18, 
22—35; vi. 25—29]. It was allowed also, in cases of 

verty, to substitute for these offerings others of a 
lee expensive kind, us turtledoves, or pigeons, or even 
flour {[v. 7—13]; and under these circumstances, the 
ceremonial was n ily varied. But, in all cases, 
the identification of the offerer with the victim was 
solemnly indicated prea laying of his hand on the 
head of the latter. sides these more special occa- 
sions, there were others on which a sin-offering was 
appointed as a part of the permanent and stated 
ceremonial, Thus it was appointed for the Day of 
Atonement, when an addition was made to the custo- 
mary sin-offering [Lev. xvi. 5, 11, 15}; and the offer- 
ing was made with special abeomey the blood being 
carried into the most holy place, an sprinkled on the 
mercy-seat itself. ‘‘ In this action the sin appeared, on 
the one hand, rising to its most drea form of a 
condemning witness in the presence-chamber of God ; 
and, on the other, the atonement assumed the appear- 
ance of so perfect and complete a satisfaction, that the 
sinner could come nigh to the seat of God, and return 
again, not only unscathed, but with a commission 
from him to banish the entire mass of guilt into the 
gulf of utter oblivion” [Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Typology,” il. 
345]. Other stated occasions for the presentation of 
@ sin-offering wore the five annual festivals [Numb. 
xxviii., xxix.], and at the consecration of the priests 
[Exod. xxix. 10—14, 36], when the offering was made 
on seven successive days. 

Writers on tho Levitical ritual have differed widely 
in opinion as to the essential difference between the 
sin-offering and the trespass-offering, and also as to 
the ayn significance which is to be attached to the 
BEY’ observances which accompanied the former. 
In fact, on no point of the Levitical ritual has a greater 
diversity of explanation been given, a circumstance 
which may be regarded as an admission, on the part of 
expositors and critics, that Scripture leaves the matter 
in considerable obscurity. In one respect, however, 
there can be no room for doubt, when we recall the 
prominent and direct references to the sin-offering 
which 80 uently occur in the New Testament, 
Whatever the import of the diverse ritual observances, 
the piettog iteelf typified Christ in tho most solemn 
and yet blessed aspects of his character and work. 
And ‘‘as each individual,” to quote again Professor 
Fairbairn, ‘‘even the most private member of the 
Hey th eee as well as the con tion at large, and 
the high priest, was obliged, as being convicted by his 
conscience of any particular sin, to come with a sin- 
offering, we see thus impressively disclosed the need 
in which every sinner stands of the salvation of Christ, 
and the necessity of ing application to it as often 
as the guilt of sin renews itself upon his conscience. 
This resort of faith to the perfect sacrifice of Christ is 
the one way that lies open for the sinner’s attainment 
of pardon and restoration Ll ret And then, in the 
sacrifice itself, there is the reality of that incom 
worth and preciousness, which was so significantly 
represented in the sin-offering by the sacredness of its 
blood, and the hallowed destination of its flesh. With 
reference to this, the blood of Christ is called em- 
pole precious blood,’ and the blood that 
‘cleanseth from all sin.’ ‘He hath made him to be 
sin for ua, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.’” 


SIN, WILDERNESS oF, a tract of country entered by 
the Israelites after the exodus from Notwith- 
standing its identity of name with the city of Sin, it 


able wildern 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF—SINAL. 


does not seem ible to ccnnect the two locally. Wo 
are distinctly informed that the wilderness of Sin was 
between Elim and Sinai [Exod. xvi. 1]. We learn 
still more precisely that it lay between the two 
encampments by the Red Sea and at Dophkeh [Numb. 
xxxiii. 11, 12]. Notwithstanding these indications, 
two different views are advocated as to the locality of 
Sin. According to some, the wilderness stretched along 
the shore of the Red Sea; and according to others, it 
lay further inland. The reasons why one or the other 
of these positions should be preferred, can hardly bo 
explained without reference to a map; and even then 
it is difficult to reach a definite conclusion. Nor is 
there any possibility of finally deciding the question, 
because 3t 1s well known that the limita of wildernecs 
regions are not usually marked with precision, In tho 
present case there seoms to be little room to doubt that 
the Israelites passed through one or the other of the 
two districts, What is called the lower road, nearest 
the sea, haa been fixed upon by the majority of 
modern writers; but the upper or inland route bas 
been insisted on by some authors of eminence. The 
reasons for the different opinions haye been summed 
up by Keil and Delitzsch [‘‘On the Pent.,”” vol. i. 
60—64, English translation]. Although the name of 
Sin, applied to a city and to a wilderness, is the same 
in form, it may have a twofold derivation, because it 
has been conjectured that the erness of Sin means 
the ee of peer the aifrant glacn 
crags.’ e wilderness of Zin is a different 
[See Znr.] 

SI'NA [Acts vii. 30, 38], the same as Srvar 

SI'NAI. This name, which in our translation is 
twice met with in the Greek form Srna [Acts vii. 90, 


38], is of uncertain etymology, but may ly 
come from a root Ge a ying eee or craggy. t 1s 
called the Sinaitic Peni is the region of alternato 


mountain and wilderness which lies between Egypt 
and the south of Judah, reaching in its widest extent 
eastward as far as the Arabah, westward as far as 
Egypt, and northward to the Mediterranean, while tho 
southern portion is inclosed by the two arms of the 
Red Sea. It is the southern part which contains what 
is called in Scripture Sinai, the wilderness of Sinai, 
and the mountain of the same name. The position 
occupied in Holy Writ by this remote and Takats 
locality is so prominent, that for many ages it has 
been looked upon as one of the most interesting and 


passed through the Red Sea, 
they went three days’ journey into the wilderness of 
Etham, and encamped at Marah. They next went on 
to Elim, and after that encamped by the Red Ses. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this halting- 
place was considerably to the south of the place where 
Beer eons From this point they advanced into tho 
wilderness of Sin, and eae successively at Doph- 

ey next went into tho 


0 
xix, 2; Numb. xxxiii, 8—16). Tho 
hich occurred i icini 
of the mountain thus designated, 
last twenty-two chapters of Exodus, the whole of 
Leviticus, and a pat of Numbers. The Israélites 
reached Sinai in the third month after leaving Egypt, 
and their camp was not broken up till the twentieth 
day of the second month of the second year, ao that 
they were there almost a whole year. Their next 
movement was into the wilderness of Paran (Exod. 
xix. 1,2; Numb. x. 11, 12], 


SINAI. 


—e 


Tho references which occur to Sinai in subsequent 
books of Bonpearey mostly relate to the oocurrences 
connected with the giving of the Law. If, as appears 
to be necessary, we associate Horeb with Sinai, we 
have @ remarkable incident recorded as happening 
there about 550 years later, when Elijah fled. from 
Jezebel till he came to Horeb [1 Kings xix. 8—18]. 

In modern times, great anxiety has been displayed 
by Biblical writers, both at home and abroad, to ascer- 
tain which of the mountain summits of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula is the true Sinai. The inquiry is a diffi- 
cult one, not only because there are several moun- 
a in favour of which claims may be advanced, but 
not unq 
skirt the eastern shore of the west 
arm of the Red Sea, are bounded on 
the land side by a wild and moun- 
tainous district, threaded by sundry 
narrow valleys. Some of the peaks 
rise to a height of more than 9,000 
feet <a) Tee) sea, ere * The 
scenery 18 grandest and most 
Real | description, and its lonel 
magnificence pre-eminently adap 
it for the solemn transactions of 
which it was the theatre. Water is 
scarce, and animal and vegetable life 
is therefore not abundant. 

So much has been written wu 
the question of the true Sinai, that 
it is difficult to make a selection. 
Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn, mentions 
four candidates for the honour of 
being the true Sinai, in the follow- 
ing order: —1. Jebel Monejah, to 
the left, or east, of Jebel Mousa, 
a aa by Lord Lindsay [‘‘ Egypt, 

m,’’ &c., p. 197, 5th edit.J. 2. 
Jebel Katherin, on the opposite, or 
west side of Jebol Mousa. 3. Jebel 
Mousa, which is the traditional 
Sinai. 4. Serbal, which is less ele- 
vated and more isolated than the 
other; it lies further north, and 
nearer the sea, but has been adopted 
by a number of modern writers. ; 
Of these four mountains, the two last chiefly occupy 
attention, According to Stanley, Serbal is 6,759 feet 
high, Jebel Katherin is 8,705, and Jebel Mousa 7,560. 
Serbal is a magnificent mountain, very visible from 
the regi pe te exe cy reached with dees eens, 
than the others, which form a group, or of a group, 
in the centre of this alpine territory. Febel Mousa te 
the southern elevation of a vast oblong mass cut off by 
valleys from the surrounding eoeeaine. boas, becinere 
Se pares tiny magulboedy Ieveice ry, , 
Safsafeh, which Dr. Robinson and others havo believed 
tobe the true Horeb. The centre of the mass is lower, 
but there is a rapid ascent towards the south, culmi- 
nating in Jebel Mousa, the Pores Sinai. Safsafeh is 
about 1,000 feet above the level of the valley or 
plain er-Raheh, which arprene it from tho north- 
west, ahd, sweeping round its base, continues towards 
the north-east, under the name of Wady es-Sheikh. 
The Ras Safsafeh is difficult of ascent. Jebel Mousa 
is about three miles from er-Raheb, above which it 
rises some 2,000 feet, but its top is invisible from 
the plain in front of Safsafeh. Jebel Mousa, or the 
mountain of Moses, is not difficult of ascent. Tho 


use the preaes line of march of the Israelites is 
uestionably settled. The low grounds which : 
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way to it from er-Raheh is by a valley called Wady 
Shuayb, in the course of which is the famous convent 
founded te Justinian, from which a pathway leads up 
to the ridge. On the ridge there are several spots 
accounted sacred. The view from the summit is one 
of the moat grand that can be imagined. [Robinson’s 
‘‘ Biblical Res.,” vol. i. ; Stewart's ‘‘ Tent and Khan;” 
Sandie’s ‘‘ Horeb and Jerusalem.”’] 

Dr. Robinson’s opinion, that Safsafeh is the true 
Horeb and Sinai, differs from that of Dr. Wilson, who 
thinks Jebel Mousa by itself the scene of the giving 
of the Law; but Mr. Sandie combines both views, in so 
far that he thinks Safeafeh was Horeb, and Mousa 
Sinai. Nor is this last opinion to be contemned, 
becauso it removes some difficulties, and it makes no 


Mowat 


Sinai Group. 


moro difference between Horebd and Sinai than exists 
between two summits of what is after all but ono 
mountain. 

Mr. Drew very properly concludes that “ the con- 
siderations which Ritter and Dr. Wileon have brought 
forward are overwhelmingly decisive against Serbal, 
and compel us to seek the sacred mountain in one of 
the peaks of the Upper Sinai.” Wo also agree with 
him that Jebel Katherin is not the mountain of the 
Law; but we are not so sure about one part of his 
ultimate conclusion. He accepts the claim of Jebel 
Mousa for the mountain of the Law, but he objects to 
er-Raheh as the plain where the i assembled, and 
prefers Wady Sebayeh for this. The great objection 
to this is, that Wady Sebayeh would be reached with 
much difficulty by a great mass of people; and we, 
therefore, should rather adopt the wady most easy of 
access—in this case, Wady er-Raheh [‘‘ Scrip. Lands, 
391—395). an 

Among the mountains Pro sed as Sinai, we ma 
mention, in passing, Jebel el-Ojmeh, further no 
than Jebel Mousa, and almost in tho centre of the 
peninsulas [‘‘ Journal of Sac. Lit.,” April, 1860, p. 27]. 
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This proposal, like that of Lord Lindsay, seems to| other parts: each of the vellum is dinded 
have bina ne roar: ” into four columns, tf ev 


It is said that the earliest Christian authorities 
looked on Serbal as the Sinai of the Old Testament. 
This is not particalarly evident, but it is certain that 
in the sixth century, after plecicingss had come into 
fashion, Justinian erected a church, and stationed a 
ison below the crest of what was then acoounted 
Rinai {Procopius, ‘‘ Edifices,” book v.]. Justinian died 

in A.D. 565. In or about a.D. 572, Antoninus of Pla- 
centia visited Sinai, and has left a record of what he 
‘naw. He tells us that he crossed the desert, and on 


the eighth day came to the place where Moses brought 


the water out of the rock. He next came to Horeb, | had 


leaving which he to ascend Sinai. Between 
Horeb and Sinai, he speaks of the valley where Moses 
watered his flocks ata fountain. The fountain was 
inclosed in the walls of a monastery. Having as- 
cended three miles, he came to the cave of Elias; and 
three miles more brought him to the top of Sinai 
[‘‘ De Locis Sanctis,” 37—40]. The distinction of the 
summit of Horeb from that of Sinai was then well 
established, and although the story is not quite clear, 
it seems to show that the opipvion then current was the 
one which Mr. Sandie has advocated—namely, that 
Safsafeh was Horeb, and Mousa Sinai. That the 
earlier traditional sites should have been suddenly and 
quietly changed we can scarcely believe. 
It is ially worthy of observation that the moun- 
tain of the Law was at a distance from the camp, and 
people had actually to leave the camp in 
order to e spectators of the awful phenomena 
which were exhibited. It is also apparent that Moses 
came to the very foot of the mountain before he saw 
what abominations were going on in the camp [Exod. 
xix, 17; xxxii. 19). view of these facts, we 
strongly incline to belief that whatever part was 
assigned to Ras Safsafeh during the earlier solemn 
transactions of that time, and whatever claim it has to 
be called Horeb, it is Jebel Mousa which has the best 
Tight to be regarded as the veritable Sinai. Lepsius, 
Forster, Stewart, and others have voted for Serbal, 
. but wo cannot reconcile the Biblical narrative with 
any proposed locality except that we have named. 
We leave the Mount of Moses in possession of the 


honour which it long retained unchallenged. There, 
in our opinion, and in the surrounding valleys, oc- 


the marvellous events and revelations which 

after three-and-thirty centuries control the belief, and 
enlist the profoundest sympathies of millions of our 
race. ‘‘If I had to represent the end of the world, 
I would model it from Mount Sinai,” said Sir F. Hen- 
niker [‘‘ Travels,” p. 220]; and yet it was there that 
God manifested his glory more brightly, and declared 
his will more fully, on any other spot upon earth's 
surface, until He came who brought life and immor- 
tality to light, and realised in his n, words, and 
work all the types and sinks of Sinai. [See 
HORE. } 
SINAITICUS, Coprx (w). In 1844 Dr. Tischen- 
dorf found in the Convent of St. Catherine, at Mount 
Sinai, a portion of the LXX. version of the Old Tes- 
tament, which appeared to be of extreme antiquity. 
Of this MS. he procured forty-three leaves, which 
he brought back with him to Leipsio, where they 
have since been deposited in the University Library, 
under the name of Uodex Frederico-A: tanus i 
Frederick Augustus, the then kin of Baxony) ese 
fragments contain the books of N iah and Esther 
with portions of 1 Ohronicles and Jeremiah, and some 


about the MS 
t be concluded 
ut it was con- 


thin, 
“This my 


graphed fac-simile; he did 

‘he hed obtained them ; 
and, in reply to all inquiries, he intimated that bs 
reasons for his silence, letting it be understood 
that more of the same MS. might be obtained if there 
were no undue efforts put fo In fact, he not only 
saw more of the MS. (not torn into loose leaves), but 
he had copied one leaf containing the end of Isaiah 
and the beginning of Jeremiah. 

In 1846 the Russian Archimandrite Sala ore 
visited Mount Sinai, where he saw and examined the 
Now Testament portion of the same MS. His published 
account did not appear till 1856. But about the time of 
the visit of P yrius, or a little later, Major Mao 
donald described a very ancient MS. (kept wrapped 
in a cloth) in early uncial letters, written with 34 
columns ina page, and containing the New Testament, 
which he distinctly stated to belong to the fourth can- 
tury. Major nald’s description of this MS. was 
communicated to Professor Tischendorf, who most 
distinctly denied that 
was contained in the 


E 
E 
E 
i 


But, happily, the MS. had not yet been removed from 
Mount , and d was to deprive Tie 
chendorf of his full honours in conneotion with it 
He visited Mount Sinai for the third time in the be- 
Finning of 1859, arriving there on the last of January. 

own words are: ‘‘ On the 4th of February, whea 
T had already sent one of the servants to fetch camels 
with which, on the 7th, I might return to Egypt 
while taking a walk with the steward of the monas- 


tery, I conversed on the subject of the 
which I had brought some copies of my edition as well 


; 
i 
: 


dormitory. of 
the LXX., and he placed before my eyes the hate 


amongst these relics, I saw not only what I 
with in 1844 and other books Old 
but also (and this is of the importance) the 
whole New Testament without the smallest ; 
and to this were added the whole of the Epistle of 
the former ‘ 
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admiration which this caused” [‘*Notitia Codicis | Luke they have been altoguther omitted. One of the 

Sinaitici,”’ p. 6]. Be Hee yniie Li, serrecters of the MS. t pestis the Ce Saparey ty 
‘After Tischendo examined the in his own | such a ipt to ha : 

chamber, he became fully aware of the importance eats eee ras appre 


Ldn pkemed| —  AYTO'YATTOTOY= 
vg elayeae easy oS ANAM pheahne eee 
Qairo on the 13th. No time was lost in obtaining 
ee eee eres | pL CARIACTLONTS 
Caveat ee ee ee ‘the MS. aL fe a Daetise 5 nye 
Se | A cripmapry pen 
various negotiations, for TY pe II., the Russian 2 oe ane 8s P CON 
Emperor. It was placed in Tischendorf’s hands on’ TRY TASLN AINAI 6p 
Library. “Arrangoncots wore exp made for tue pad.’ XM OMAI AX TEP XOY 


lication of this very ancient text, the MS, itself having | 
been placed in Tischendorf’s hands at Leipsio for that 
se. At the end of 1862 there ap an edition 

of the whole of the MS. (except the part previously 
published as ‘* Codex Frederico-Augustanus’’), in four 
Volumes. This was printed with types cast on purpose, 
80 as to resemble the characters of the MS, itself. Ono 
volume contains ample prolegomena, notes on the alte- 
rations made by various correctors, and many pages in 
Fhote-lithographic fac-simile. This magnificent and 
expensive edition was followed by one in 1863, in 
which ordinary Greek types were used, containing tho 
New Testament portion only, line for line, and it has a 
tho notes in the corrections of different hands. In 1865, 

Tischendorf published a Greek New Testamont printed has + 

y 'Eje 


KOI YH XAPIcToy 
KY IY METATOONATI 
OONAMHN: 


KIT OKARY. 


like an ordinary book, in which the text was taken 
from the Codex Sinaiticus. 
The order of the New Testament books in this MS, 
eeviea “er Gospels, St. Paul’s pose sour? ers dd A *: 
ing between 2 Thessalonians an imothy), Ac 
Catholic Epistles, Revelation ; then comes Barnabas, u a Ls as 


and, lastly, the fragment of Hermas. As to the date of c 
the MS., although wo might hesitate in ascribing to it, eres 

with Tischendorf, a greater antiquity than the Codex In common type the passage would rua thus ~~ 
Vaticanus, yet it is only reasonable to suppose it to cr aacac etal 


of some part of the same age. The readings of 


the MS. are quito in accordance with this; and Aov rng Swe Kat 


although it a evident that the text is in a rougher ex tTn¢ worews 

state, in the Old Testament part as well as the New, rng ayiag rwy ye- 

than is the case in Codex Vaticanus, yet the readings yapperwy ev 

are such as might be expected in the fourth century. re BiBdie route 

The value and use of the text may be demonstrated by Ne tarucert gad 

comparative criticism [see ‘‘ Additions” to vol. iv. of Tires eran eaters 

Horne’s ‘‘ Introduction,” pp. 777—781]. 3 2 cs Le aa 
The portion of the MS. obtained in 18359 consisted of Xopac us pxou 

345} leaves, eo that, with the 43 leaves procured in pig ex 

1844, the whole which has been recovered is 388} Re iu nxaore Tov 

KU ty pera Twy ayt- 


leaves. The Now Tostament is writton on 134 leaves, 


and a small portion of that which follows, in the wy apny: 
second column of which Barnabas begins. Each 

page of the MS. is divided into four columns, an 

arrangement most raro, if not quite peculiar. Aroradve 

colamn, contains forty-eight lines, of from twelve peg 

to fourteon letters each, which are such uncials as Iwayvou, 

show all the marks of extreme antinalt r hhaweot Rae lace 


are no letters of large rt at rte { : 
sections. Ammoni and Eusebian canons 

in the Gseals are ia'red in the margin, written appa- | time when it was written; other hands may have been 
rently by a contemporary hand, if not by the arg employed on it in a fow places about the samo time. 
scribe, In more than half of tho lattor portion of St. |It is necdless to specify the other correctors, except to 
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remark that one in the seventh century laboured dili- 
gently in the endeavour to introduce more modern 
readings, For ali minute details respecting the MS., 
the student may be roferred to the prisoners of 
Tischendorf, or to a valuable work of Mr. Scrivener 
‘‘A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the 
ived Text of tho New Testament: to which is 
refixed a Critical Introduction.” By Frederick H. 

rivener, M.A. Cambridge: 1864]. 

The titles of the books of the New Testament are 
given in tho briefest form. The contractions are such 
as are usual in tho most ancient MSS. The fac-simile 
in the preceding page is taken from the end of the 
Book of Revelation. 

If the circumstances of the discovery and acquisition 
of this MS, have about them something almost romantic, 
tho same may be said respecting the discussions which 
sprang from the claim of Constantino Simonides that 
he himeelf was the writer. Simonides has long been 
known as an oxtremely clever caligraphist, and as 
having professed to bo in possession of ancient MSS., 
palimpsests, and others, some of them containing the 
alloged works of writers whose names even had never 
been heard of before. An examination of some of his 
MSS. showed forms of Greek such as were unexampled 
and impossible; and when this was pointed out, strange 
to say, the readings soon altered, and the vellum pre- 
sented to the eye proper and classical expressions. A 
microscopic examination of professed palimpsests 
proved that the apparent ancient writing was a more 
recent addition in faint ink to a medisval cursive MS., 
evidently arranged for the purpose of deception. 
Simonides, in 1860, stated that he had discovered 
amongst the papyri in the museum of Mr. Meyer, at 
Liverpool, fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
other parts of the New Testament, written in the first 
century. Tho fragments of papyrus were, no doubt, 
ancient, but no one saw Greek writing on them until 
Simonides exhibited thom stuck down to linen on one 
sido. The fragments never could have been united in 
the same leaves, for the fibre and texture did not suit. 
The supposed ancient writing, and the professed fac- 
similes pabtisbed with it, were all in the same hand. 
In all there was a kind of gencral resemblance to the 
fragments of Hy peace published in fac-simile by 
the Rey. Churchill Babington. In Matt. xix. 24, 
Simonides stated that these fragments, by reading 
caprov (kamilon) instead of capndow (kamélon), “as 
in the Dublin Codex (Z),” set at rest the interpre- 
tation of the sage; but when he was informed 
that Z was shown by chemical restoration to have 
the common reading, forthwith «aptdow disap 
from the fragments, and «a\wy took its place. Such was 
tho atate of things when critical echolars were informed 
that Simonides claimed to be the writer himeelf of the 
whole of tho Codex Sinaiticus. For some time, he and 
his friends circulated rumours on the subject, alleging 
that no confidence could be placed in Professor Tischen- 
dorf, who, they affirmed, had mistaken a MS. of the 
nineteenth contury for one of the fourth ; and at length 
in the summer of 1862, Simonides distinctly profi 
that, while the detected forgorics of MSS. which he had 
exhibited were all gonuine and ancient, the Codex 
Sinaiticus had been a work of his youth. It was 
written by him, he said, at Mount Athos, in the years 
1839 and 1840; and as soon as he saw, in 1860, the first 
fac-simile published by Tischendorf in his ‘‘ Notitia,” 

e at once recognised it as his own work. He did not 
say why he had not yeara before claimed the part at 
Leipsic, designated as Codex Frederico-A us, 


as his own writing. Perhaps he might think it too 

reposterous to profess to have himself written a MS. 
betes his eyes, and the eyes of others, with the mk 
faded from age, and often peeling from the velium, and 
with the corrections of many hands in many ages; at 
least he waited for a more suitable time and know- 
ing that, in this county few would have the oppor- 
crepe (eventually affo: of examining @ document 
which was to be sited in Russia. 

The account given by Simonides is that, about the 
end of 1839, when living in Mount Athos with his 
uncle, Benedict, head of the monastery of Panteleémon, 
it was the desire of his venerable relative to send somo 
present to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. For this 

urpose, he viation to have prepared a vellam uncial 
is. of the Old and New Testaments. Dionysius, tho 
official caligrapher of the monastery, being afraid to 
undertake the task, Simonides, at his uncle’s request, 
began the work, using s large book, containing much 
blank vellum, which they found. The text from which 
he copied was the Moscow edition of the Old and New 
Testaments, altered on the aap three ancient 
MSS. and the printed edition of Alexandrinus. 
After finishing the Old and New Testaments, Barnabas, 
and a portion of Hermas, his stock of vellum was er- 
hausted, and his uncle had died. On this, he got tho 
book bound, and disposed of it to Constantius, Arch- 
bishop of Sinai. To that place he says that, in 1844, 
the archbishop told him he sent the MS. There ho 
says he saw it in 1852, although mutilated. Such was 
the strange s of Simonides. 
Ate iboats ef Mr. Acer Aldis Wright, Sapir 
of Trinity ege, Cambridge, in wee out tho 
extrac: assertions of Simonides, have been most 
valuable. result is that, on every point, there is 
the assertion of this clever Greek, and nothing elso, on 
which to rely ; and when the impossibility of any part 
of his story is fully exposed, either he himself, or ono 
of his coadjutors, forthwith states that his interpreter 
misrepresented what he had said. No explanation is 
given how, in 1839, he could forge a MS. with every 
mark, external and internal, of extreme antiquity; 
with the corrections of various ; with errors which 
could only Seite rn the mistake of the eye iz 
reading the MS, from which it was copied; me peor 
ancient readings, the authorities in favour of which 
were unknown twenty years ago. To admit the claims 
of Simonides would be a proof of the grossest credulity, 
for it would involve the rejection of every known fact 
js Pee genP ny for the sake of adhering to the con- 
tory and changing assertions of one individual: 
these unsupported assertions involving what is incre- 
dible in part and most improbable in the rest. 

Porphyrius, who saw the MS. at Mount Sinai in 
1846, found poctoes of the early part of the Old Testa- 
ment (Numb. y.—vii.] from the eame MS. introduced 
long before into the bindings of books brought from the 
samé monastery. This would be conclusive to most 

ereons, but anachronisms do not appear to affect any 

imonidean argument. 

_SI'NIM, Tux Lanp or, a country a tly in the 
distant east, to which Isaiah eat st od P acting 
the future The usual opinion 
haa been that China is meant, because the word 

Sinim” more closely resembles the name by which 
Ohina was known among the ancients than any other. 
Some have thought that Sin, and others that 
was meant. Neither of these is likely, because both 
Sin and Syene were known to the Holcent their 
proper names, and were cities, not countries. Deion, 
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Isaiah distinguishes those who were to come from tho 
weet from those who should come from ‘‘the land of 
Sinim.” The Greek translators supposed ‘‘the land 
of the Persians” was refezred to, but we do not know 
the grounds for their opinion. Jerome, in the Latin 
Yalgate, understands it of tho south country, but this 
can be no more than a conjecture. Gesenius regarded 
Sinim as pointing to China, and Furst agrees with 
him. We may therefore abide by the oommon explana- 
tion, and consider Sinim as the inhabitants of the land 
of Sin, or China. The word occurs, in this form, only 
once in Scripture [Isa. xlix. 12]. 

_ SI'NITE, an inhabitant of Sin. From the connec- 
tion in which this name appears, we must understand 
it of a Canaanite ae and therefore naturally look 
for it in tho region which the Canaanites occupied. 
Possibly the poople of Sin, or Pelusium, may be 
meant, but wo cannot be certain, as the Canaanites 
dwelt along the Mediterranean shores as far as Syria. 

the names (Gen. x. 17; 1 Chron. i. 15] are ran, 
topographically, we shall have to seek for the Sinites 
between the Arkites and the Arvadites, north of 
Tripoli; in which locality various ancient and modern 
authorities have agreed to place them. 


SI'ON. This word, in the English version, repre- 
gents two Hebrew terms. 1. As another name for 
Hermon, it probably denotes elevated [Deut. iy. 48]. 
The mountain was very likely so called by some of the 
ancient tribes; just as wo are told that the Sidonians 
called it Sirion, and the Amorites Shenir Deut. iii. 9). 
fee HeErRwon.] But we must not overlook the fact 

t, in the only text where Hermon is called Sion, the 
Syriac version reads “Sirion.” 2. The same as Zion. 
In Ps. cxxxiii. 3 the word Zion has been thought to 
be tho same as Sion (1), but it is different in Hebrew. 
[See Zroy.] 

SIPH’MOTH. This word seems to be allied in 
sense to SEPHAM, a beard, and most likely denotos 
the shaggy, or jungle-like character of the place. 
From the connection in which it stands, among the 
localities where David had found friends, whom he 
requited [1 Sam. xxx. 28], it was probably in the 
south ; but more than this we cannot say. 


SIPPATI, doork [1 Chron. xx. 4], or Sapn [2 Sam. 
xxi, 18]; one of the “children” or descendants ‘‘ of 
the giant,” who was slain by Sibbechai during tho war 
at Gozer between David and tho Philistines. 


SI’RAH, retiring, or departing ; the name of a well 
from which Joab’s messengers brought Abner [2 Sam. 
iii. 26). It is not mentioned anywhere else, and its 
locality is doubtful, but it was apparently not far 
from Hebron. 

SIRTON, a breastplate; a name of Hermon [Dent. 
iii. 9; Pe. xxix. 6]. the second of the texts referred 
to, the word is written ‘‘Shirion” in Hebrew; and 
from the first we learn that the name was a Sidonian 
one. [See Henmon.] 

SIS AMAT, cry ao the fathor of Shallum, 
and a descendant of Sheshan [1 Chron. ii. 40). 

SISERA, order of battle. 1. The t captain or 
commander-in-chief of the army of Jebin [J ads iv. 2]. 
[See Janin.] He is the first—indeod, the only com- 
mander of whom wo hear by name, on the advorse 
side, during the long wars of the Israelites at this time, 
and was himself a potentate of sufficient grandeur to 
have his mothor recognised in the surrounding tribes 
as a kind of queen-mother (Stanley's ‘‘ Lectures on the 
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Jewish Church,” p. 323]. Tho briof narrative of 
his history, so far as supplied in the Bible, will be 
found in Judg. iy., y. The army undor his command 
was both numerous and well appointed, and included 
nine hundred chariots of iron, and contrasted remark- 
ably with the smaller forces of Barak, which consisted 
only of infantry. The latter, however, mado a vigo- 
rous assault on tho unwieldly host of Sisera, and being 
miraculously aided from heaven, and also by the floods 
and morasses of the Kishon, succeeded in thoroughly 
routing and destroying it. Sisera himself was so 
hardly pressed as to be glad to attempt escape by a 
flight on foot, and, after a weary and perilous journey, 
reached the settlement of Heber the Kenite, among 
the terebinths, in tho plain of Zaanaim, near to 
Kedesh. Assured by Jacl, the wife of Heber, of pro- 
tection, he was glad to refresh himself, and soon fell 
into a sound slumber, of which Jael took instant 
advantage, and, by driving a tent-peg through his 
temples, accomplished the prediction of Doborah, that 


ped Sisera should fall by tho hand of a woman. [See JAEL.]} 


2. A person whose descendants are mentioned in Ezra 
i. 53; Neh. vii. 55, among the Nethinims who returned 
from the captivity with Zerubbabel. 


SITNAH, hostility, or strife; the name of a well, 
so called because the servants of Isaac contended there 
with the Philistines (Gen. xxvi. 21]. It was in the 
valley of Gerar, or eras direction. x, such wane 
appears now in the district, except, perhaps, Wad 
esh-Shutein, south of Khulasah. HP ia z 


SIVAN, probably an old Persian word referring to 
a pegan deity ; the name of the third month of the 
Hebrew year, from the new moon of June to that of 
July (Esth. viii. 9]. It seems to have been adopted by 
the Jews after the captivity. [See MonTu.] 


SKULL, Troe Puace or a [Mark xy. 22]. [See 
GoLcorHa. } 


SLAVE. This word is only twice found in the 
authorised version of the Scriptures: once in Jer. 
ii, 14, where there is no corresponding term in the 
Hebrew original; and again in Rev. xviii. 13, where 
the Greek equivalent of ‘‘ slaves” is owudrwy (sématin), 
and should have been rendored ‘‘ bodies,’ as in the 
margin, and as tho connection demands. The usual 
term in the Bible for persons in a state of servitude is 
‘* servant,” “‘bondman,” ‘‘ bondservant,” the corre- 
sponding words in the original being 720 (‘ebhedh) 
and gowAcg (doulos), Even as these, although 
they unquestionably originally imply and indicate a 
servile position, it must be observed that they are 
by no means limited in their application to a state 
of bondage, but are often used of persons who are 
far removed from so inferior a place in the social 
scale, The mere name or designation, indeed, will 
help us but little in forming an impartial estimate of 
what servitude or slavery was among the patriarchs, 
or under the Mosaic law. This can only be gained by 
a patient consideration of the circumstances of the 
case. One thing is clear at the outeet. We must 
entirely set aside impressions formed from the state 
of slavery which has prevailed in modern days, 
either in the West Indies or in America. Attempts, 
no doubt, have been made, on the one hand, to 
extract from the Bible a Divine sanction for modern 
slaye-dealing and Mayers i and, on the other, to 
depreciate the Divine au sen of the Mossicr legis- 
lation, b raphe g it with the permission of prac- 
tices lament 'y opposed to our notions of justice 
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and humanity. A ready answer, 


such statements may be given on the ground—(1) 


’ ‘That the law of Moses es not bee avery: aay 
more than polygamy, divorce, and the custom o 
hisbacretense’ ae ats only regulated what already 
existed, for the purpose of repressing immorality, 
tron and oppression. (2) That whatever may have 
been the case in ancient times, the clearer light of the 
Gospel, the honour which it has put on all men, and 


the stronger motives which it supplies for brotherly | we may gather a 


kindness and charity, all combine to establish a 
loftier principle of action, in regard not cnly to the 
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customs just mentioned, but also concerning tho ser- 
vitudo of man to man, and many other things which 
existed under the old and legal dispensation. A 
candid and comprehensivo investigation, however, of 
what the Bible does say and teach, leads irresistibly to 
the conclusion that both the abovo allegations are un- 
founded, and that not only does it afford no sanction 
to the modern system of slavery, but, on tho contrary, 
condemns it both directly and by implication. 

One of the earlicst supposed intimations in Scripturo 
of the existence of a system by which persons were 
held in servitude is in the history of Abraham, who is 
said to have had 318 ‘‘trained servants, born in his own 
house” (Gen. xiv. 14], and also sorvants ‘‘bought with 
money of the strangor” [xvii. 27]. But whatever the 
origin of their connection with him, it is evident, not 
only that their position was freo from hardship and 
oppression, but that also, by the express command of 

, thoy were: admitted to the full enjoymert of 
religious EM va) with their master (Gen. xvii. 27]. 
The history of Hagar secms also to warrant the in- 
ference that the servant was at liberty to depart if he 
pleased (Gen. xvi. 6—9]. But it is evident that long 

revious to this timo slavory, in its more repulsivo 
orms, was @ recognised system ; aud there is no doubt 
that Egypt was a great etronghold of the system. Tho 
figure of a slave constituted one of the hieroglyphica 
tian alphabet. The monuments of that 
country abound with representations of persons occu- 

g this degraded and helpless condition. Itwas to 
Beret that Joseph was carried by the Midianite mer- 
chants, and there sold to Potiphar (Gen XxxXvii. 28, 36). 
The position of the Hebrews in gypt after the deat 

Joseph was, no doubt, a state of the most degradod 
and oppressive bondage; but we are hardly warranted 
by the narrative in asserting that Pharaoh assumed 
the power of selling them, At any ratc, we find ne 


in the 


of course, to all | instanoe of melita de this; nor is it mentioned 
Ww 
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SLAVE. 


among the thin ch the Hebrews suffered at his 

ds. In eriithe it is only when we come down to 
the period when the Law was given that wo get a clear 
idea of the true state of the case. The Law containsa 
variety of express injunctions on the treatment of per- 
sons in this position, both Hebrews and aliens, for 
over both alike it threw the ehield of ite merafal 
enactments: and from the nature of these injunctions, 
robably not inaccurate impression 
of the cruelty and oppression to which slaves were 
subject in the nations around. 


¢ 
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Under the article BonDaGe will be found a succinct 
statement of tho differeut forms of servitude, as it 
existed among the elect nation of Israel, and the 
stringent conditions by which it was restrained and 
regulated. To what is there etated it may be added, 
that although tho Israelites wore permitted to pur- 
chase bondservants or slaves of the surrounding 
nations (Ley. xxv. 44—46], there is nothing to show 
that they were allowed to sell them again, or treat 
them merely as merchandise; and it has been urged 
that the period of their servitude, defined by the 
words ‘‘ for ever,” must be interpreted with the same 
latitude which this phraso necessarily receives in 
other instances and under similar limitations, and 
that alien servants fell under the law of Lev. xxv. 10, 
which granted liberty to ‘‘all” the inhabitants of tho 
land. e marginal reading of Lev. xxv. 46, *' serre 
yourselves with them for ever,” ts that tho 
phrase refers not to the duration of the bondage, but 
to the people whence the bondservants were to come. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, moreover, that in 
following the history of the chosen nation down to 
later periods, we find no traces of a servile race, such 
as existed in the heathen nations of antiquity, and in 
our own times—a circumstance which warrants the in- 
ference that the merciful provisions of the Mosaic 
legislation had the effect of ually getting rid of 
this form of servitude as the nation grew more 
populous. Nor are the Gibeonites altogether an 
exception, for although their ition was one of 
marked inferiority, 1t was clearly defined and pro- 
tected. They certainly do not a to have ever 
been individually the slaves of individual masters; 
but, on the contrary, had cities of their own, and 
formed a separate community (Josh. ix. 6—18]. 

Before passing on, we may allude for a moment 
to the misapprehensions which have been founded oa 
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ol. xxi. 20, 21, and which havo been made so much 
of by & recent writer of some notoriety and distinction. 
Itis there enjoined that ‘‘if a man smite his servant, 
or his maid, with a rod, and he dio under his hand, 
he shall be surely punished,” or ‘‘ avenged,” as tho 
margin has it; ‘‘notwithstanding, if he continue a day 
or two, ho shall not be punished (avenged), for he is 
his money.” From this it has been argued, as incon- 
sistent with all our notions of God as the merciful 
Father of all mankind, that he should “ speak of a ser- 
vant or maid as mero ‘ money,’ and allow a horrible 
crime to go unpunished, because the victim of the brutal 

sage had survived a few hours.” The true explana- 
tion of this is, no doubt, to be sought in the circum- 
stance that tho case was one of homicide, not of 
murder, If tho servant survived tho injury, ho was a 
free nan by the law of Exod. xxi. 26, 27. If he died 
at the expiration of a day or two, the fact of his sur- 
viving so long was held to prove that the blow had 
been struck under sudden Witkapare and tho master 
himself was puuished by the loss of his servant; but 
if he died at once, the master would be amonable as 
any other man to the avenger of blood, and must fly 
to the city of ref Clearly there is nothing here to 
prove that his act was attended with immunity, 
_ In the Roman empire slavery was an established 
institution, but the slave himself had no rights. In 
the eye of tho law he was a sing, a chattel, not a 
person, and on this account could sold, hired out, 
put in pledge, or seizod for his mastor’s debt. Noither 
the marriage tie nor the paternal name was recog- 
nised, Legal status of any kind, in fact, he had none. 
Such was the state of things at the time of our Lord 
and his apostles. Roman citizens used their slaves 
for their own advantage, and disposed of them as they 
pleased. What the system eventually e, and 
the constant perils in which it po lets the state, is 
matter of history. It must suffice here to observe, 
that if the type of the modern slavery peaate sought 
among the nations of antiquity, it will be found in that 
of the Roman empiro; certainly not in the Scriptures, 
or among the Jows, whose servants, as we have seen, 
the law of God took expressly under its protection. 
The attitude of Christianity towards slavory is tho 
subject of inferenco rather than direct statement. 
The spirit and genius of the 1, and the prin- 
ciples which it enunciates, need only pervade society 
Ww slavery exists, to ensure, sooner or later, its 
effectual extinction. Slave-dealing, however, is posi- 
tively condemned, and classed among the most 
abominable crimes [1 Tim. i. 10]; and the entire 
tenour of such as 1 Oor. vii. 21; 1 Tim. 
vi. 2, goes to show clearly the inspired apostle’s feel- 
ings on the subject. Christ did not announce a fiat of 
cmancipation, nor did his apostles; but they set up a 
roligion which was tantamount to it. Nor can Paul's 
course of action in regard to Onesimus bo alleged as a 
contravention of the principles to which we havo 
alluded. For, in the first placo, thero is nothing to 
thow that Paul compelled Onesimus to return to a 
state of bondage and servitude against his will, even 
if he had boen a slave, which is not certain; and 
secondly, if he had done so, he would havo been acting 
in defiance of tho law of God, as expressly laid down 
in Deut. xxiii. 15, a circumstance not to be credited 
of St, Paul on tho strongth of mere assumption and 
jectare. The seed of tho Gospel was sown and left 
to fractify under the blessed influences of the Hol 
Ghost, in the assurance that eventually the result 
would tell on this as on other customs and obser- 
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vances, whether of Judaism or heathenism; and tho 
conviction has been realised from the days of Christ 
even to our time. 


SLAVON'IO VERSION. It has been remarked 
by Dr. Henderson, to whom wo owe 3 very full 
account of this translation, that, although it “ cannot 
rank in point of importance with the more ancient 
versions, such as the Syriac, Armenian, Coptic,” &c., 
it is, novertheloss, entitled to a distinguished place 
among the materials of sacred criticism, as it affords 
very essential assistance in determining what were the 
readings of the Byzantine text at the timo it was 
made; ond having been constantly preserved and 
read in the Russian Church, must be regarded as one 
of the most authentic documents handed down to us 
from her parent, the ancient Groek Church” [‘‘Biblical 
Rescarches in Russia,” chap. iv.]. The invention of 
the Slavonic alphabet is ascribed to Cyril, who framed 
it on the basis of tho Greek. The story that Jerome 
made a version of the Scriptures in the Slavonic Jan- 

ge and the Glagolitic character, is a more fable. 

he version now known as the Slavonic may be ac- 
cepted as the first of its class, and was the work of 
Cyril already named, and his brother Methodius, in 
the latter half of the ninth century. The translators 
were the apostles of Russia. It is not cortain that 
they translated the entire Biblo, but the Psalms and 
New Tostament, and somo other portions, may havo 
been theirs. Tho Proverbs must huve been trans- 
lated in or before the twelfth century. Such is tho 
opinion of Dr. Henderson, and he supposes the ro- 
maining books were translated at intervals until the 
fifteenth century, when the whole wore collected into 
avolume. The oldest MS. of the entire version now 
known was written in 1499; but MSS. of tho Gospels 
and other parts of the New Testament of a much 
earlier date are extant. The most procious of all 
these MSS. is one of the four Gospels, written in 
1056. It has been said that a version of the Now 
Testament was mado in the thirteenth century: this, 
however, appears to have been mercly a revision of 
the older translation. The first portion printed was 
the Psalms in 1491, and the Gospels followed in 1512. 
In 1564 o the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and 
Epistles of t. Paul: this was the first book actually 
printed in Russia. Tho New Testament and Psalms 
were published in 1580, and the whole Bible was 
givon to the world in 1581, containing the Apocrypha 
as well as the canonical books, The Uld Testament is 
from the Septuagint; the Now Testament from tho 
original Greck. Tho Latin Vulgate also seems to 
have boen consulted, and in some cases followed. The 
translation is very literal, and exhibits a number of 
uliar readings. Hug calls the version ‘‘ @ precious 
Accament rail worthy of critical labour.” Tho 
Gospel of St. John has boen translated into English 
by tho Rey. 8. O, Malan in his ‘‘ Eleven Oldest Ver- 
sions” (London, 1862]. Most critics who have used 
this Slayonic version have beon chiofly indebted to the 
Russian scholar, Dobrovsky, from whom Griesbach 
received valuable information. Dr. Tregelles makes 
tho important romark that some of the readings now 
found in the Slavonic Apocalypse cannot be older than 
1516, when they first appeared in tho Greek Testament 


of Erasmus 
SLIME. (See Brrumen.] 


SLING. In the Bible the sling appears as 8 weapon, 
and as such it was employod, not only by tho Hebrews, 
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ut by other ancient nations, Skilful slingers were hair breadth and not miss” (Judg. xx. 16). The 
Pte Hs direct a stone with great precision a effect. | Iaraelito slingers rendered effective service in war 
Somo romarkablo examples of this are recorded in; with the Moabites (2 Kings iii. 25]. Perhaps the 
slings to cast stones which Uzziah prepared were of s 
more formidable and powerful character, such, in fact, 
as were strong machines, able to project heavy missiles. 
Such engines of war were certainly used among the 
Greeks and Romans, and were generally called balise. 
Slingers are represented upon the Assyrian and 
tian monuments; and slings have been employed as 
wen inns in all ages, and in almost all parts of the 


wor 


SMITH. This word, with us, usually denotes a 
worker in gold, silver, copper, iron, or other metals. 
Tho Hebrew terms so rendered vary more or less in 
their exact meaning, and tho references are too vague 
to throw much light upon the blacksmith’s art among 
the Jews (1 Sam. xiii. 19; 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16; Isa. 
xliv. 12; liv. 16; Jer. xxix. 2). Probably the 
sentations upon the Egyptian monuments describe a 
degree of the art even more advanced than that of the 
Jews in general. A humbler and less elaborate style 
is exhibited in Oriental countries at the present day, 
and this, perhaps, answers to the common type of the 
smith among the ancient Hebrews. 


SMYRNA, a city on the western coast of, Asis 
Minor. Its original foundation is very ancient, but 

Slinger. the actual city was not built till after the time of 
Alexander the Great, when the old namo was attached 
Scripture. It was with a sling and a stone that|to the new site. Smyrna ‘‘ flourished under the 
David struck down Goliath, tho Philistine giant | Romans. In the eleventh Gece A was visited by 
1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49]. Thore wero at one time 700 | the calamities of war. Tzachas, a Turkish malcontent, 


oft-handed Burjamites, who “‘ could sling stones at a' in 1004, cbtaincd possession of o groat part of the 
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Tonian coast and the neighbouring islands, and, as- 
suming the title of king, made Smyrna his capital.” 
Tts subsequent history has been very eventful, but it 
has always risen from its adversity, and is still the 
chief city of Anatolia. The town runs along the coast, 
and rises from the water's edge, ecesta J a splendid 
appearance from the bay. It is thickly inhabited, and 
the streets are narrow and dirty. The houses are 
mostly of wood, without chimneys, and but one storoy 
high. The town is divided into quarters, which aro 
respoctively occupied by Franks and Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Turks, and Jews, The population is 150,000, or 
more. There are not many remains of the ancient city, 
oxcept of a fragmentary character, Smyrna is a com- 
mercial emporium of considerable importance, but not 
a comfortable residence for Europeans. The Christians 
resident in the city probably amount to about one- 
third of the inhabitants. There was a church there in 
apostolic timos (Rev. i. 11; ii. 8—11]. The celebrated 
Polycarp, a martyr in the second century, was its 
bishop, and the Christian community appears to havo 
subsisted over since. In modern times, Smyrna has 
been made the centre of some important missionary 
efforts, but its chief interest is entirely connected 
with its mercantile character. 


SNOW. So long as tho snowy tops of Lebanon—the 
milk-white—were seen, there was never wanting to 
Hebrew poetry the image of grandeur which perpetual 
snow can give ; cially as seen in summer, when, 
in the language of Dr. Clarke [‘' Travels,” iv. 203], 
‘the firmament around it seems on fire.” Lebanon, 
though beyond the boundaries of Palestine, is almost 
always within view. From the uplands north of Jeru- 
salem, nay, even from the depths of the Jordan valley 
by the Dead Sea, the snowy heights of Hermon or 
Lebanon are visible. , 

It is no wonder, then, that snow became a favourite 
image with the Hebrews. ‘‘ Will a man leave the 
snow of Lebanon‘’’ inquires the prophet Jeremiah 
Jer, xviii. 14]. Tho Church is ‘‘as white as snow in 

on,’’ says the Psalmist [Ps. Ixvii. 14}. ‘‘ Heat 
consumeth snow waters: so doth the grave those who 
have sinned” [Job xxiv. 19]. ‘‘ Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow” (Ps. li. 7]. ‘‘Though your 
sins bo as scarlet, they be white as snow ”’ [ Isa. 
i, 18], 

nm snow that falls in winter—to a far greater extent 
than would be imagined in the upland districts, and 
even at Jerusalem sometimes to the depth of a foot or 
more, although it does not lie long on tho ground—is 
also the subject of specific allusion. Thus, uh is 
described as slaying a lion ‘‘in the midst of a pit in 
time of snow’’ [2 Sam. xxiii. 20]. ‘‘ He sayeth to the 
snow, Bo thou on the earth” (Job xxxvii. 6]. ‘‘He 
giveth snow like wool, scattereth hoar frost” (Pe. 
cxlvii. 16). ‘* As the snow from heaven returneth not 
thither’ (Isa. lv. 10). _ as is several times com- 
pared to snow [Exod. iv. 6; Numb. xii. 10; 2 Kings 
y. 27]. 


80, 
king of ce against his suzerain, 
, king of Assyria {2 Kings xvii. 4]. The 
Masorites have been no more successful in supplying 
the vowels (which form no part of the inspired text), 
in the instance of this foreign name, mo, than thoy 
have been in other similar cases. and the word should 
robably be read “Seveh;’ for it is on a 
ds that we have here before us one or other of the 
first two kings of Manetho’s twenty-fifth dynasty ; 


a king of Egypt with whom Hoshea, the last 
Terael: rts i i 
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but which. of them is meant, scholars are by no means 
80 unanimous in determining. Most of them decide in 
favour of the earlier of these two Ethiopian sovereigns, 
and the founder of the dynasty whom both Herodotus 
and Manetho name Sabakon, or, without the Greek 
termination, Sabak. The monumental form of the 
word is Shabak, of which the Greek is a very fair 
transcription. Ie reigned twelve years, according to 
Manetho, and the monuments exhibit a date of his 
twelfth year. His successor bears, both in Manetho 
and the monuments, a name substantially identical, 
and is styled Sabak or Shabak II. To him, also, 
twelve years are assigned in tho Manethonian lists, 
The truth is, that the two Shabaks together reigned 
twonty-three years, which, with the twenty-seven 
givou in the monuments to Tirhakah, the last of tho 
three Ethiopian Pharaohs, make up the fifty years 
during which Herodotus states the Ethiopians were 
masters of Egypt. They reigned as in the followin 
table [see PraRaon], the simple inspection of whi 
is quite sufficient to disprove the identification of the 
So or Seveh of Ncripture with Sabak I., whose claims 
must accordingly yield to those of Sabak II., for 
Sabak J. had been dead eight years in 3B.c, 697, 
when [seo CuroNoLoay, BrpiicaL] Hoshea began his 
reign :— 
TABLE OF ETHIOPIAN PHARAOHS. 


Years of Reign, re. 
11 Sabak [..........-. eee 717--707 
12 SabaleoLii..; «ssc. .cr ey 706—695 
27 Tirhakali <,osecc-scse<es 694— 668, 


SOAP. If the Hebrews were not actually ac- 
quainted with what we term ‘‘soap”—that is, a 
mixture of alkaline carbonates with oleaginous 
matters —they were perfectly acquainted with the 


cleansing properties of the former, and obtained it 
both in a state of nature, and from the incineration of 


ll] plants. ‘‘ For though thou wash thee with nitre, and 


take thee much soap™ [Jer. ii. 22). ‘‘ Ho is lke a 
refiner's fire, and like fullers’ soap ” [Mal. iii, 2). 
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The word used here is 13 Ket oy tho root of 
which means ‘‘ purity” or ‘‘cleanliness.” As neler or 
nitre is mentioned in connection with bdrith, and it 
signified natron or carbenate of soda, and not nitrate 
of potash as with us (see NirrE], 80 we may sup- 
e that Lérith meant carbonate of potash, obtained 
rom the ashes of plants, and epeaaly of the 
Salsola kali; or it may mean the ashes themselves, 
which are often used for washing, cspecially on the 
Continent, for the alkaline carbonates which are 
obtained by infiltration. 


SO’CHO, also written So’cou, So’cirom, Smo’'co, 
Sno'cuo, and Sno'cuou. The correct forms are 
‘*Socho” and ‘Sochoh,” which signify a fence or 
hedge. As a proper name, it seems to have been 
applied to moro places than one, but to how many it 
is impossible to determine. The texts in which wo 
find it aro tho following :—1. Socoh, in Josh. xy. 35, 
is reckoned among the cities of Judah which were in 
‘tho valley,” or lowland. 2. Socoh appears nmong 
tho cities of Judah which wero in the mountains, or 
hilly country. 3. Shochoh, near which tho Philistines 
assembled against Saul [1 Sam. xvii. 1], 1s said to 
belong to Judah, and must have been at no great 
distance from Azekah. This was, therefore, no doubt, 
the same as Socoh (1). 4. Wo find Sochoh, and “all the 
land of Hepher,” mentioned as one of the twelve dis- 
tricts over which Solomen appointed the officers who 
supplied the royal household with provisions [1 Kings 


iv. 10]. This also is believed to be the same as 
Socoh (1), 5. Heber, the father of Socho, is referred 
to in 1 Chron, iy. 18, where Socho is probably tho 


namo of a place, and in the tribe of Judah, but whether 
(1) or (2) ia uncertain, 6. Rehoboam built, or rebuilt, 
Shoco [2 Chron. xi. 7], which also appears to have 
been the samo as Socoh (1). 7. Shocho is named 
among the spineet in the low country and tho south 
which tho Philistines invaded in the reign of Ahaz 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 18]. There is little doubt that this 
was Socoh (1). So far as can be ascertained, there 
were, in all probability, but two places with this 
name, and they were the two enumerated in Joshua. 
Dr. Keil says: ‘‘ The ruins of Socoh in the plain are 
still visible in Shuweikeh, in tho Wady Sumt, about 
three miles and a half to the south-west of Jerusalem, 
not far from Jarmuth” [‘'On Joshua,” p. 380}. Dr. 
Keil must mean German miles, as the distance from 
Jerusalem is nearer fourteen English miles. The 
Socoh in the mountains has aleo been identified with a 
place likewise called Shuweikeh, which lies seven or 
eight miles S.W. by S. from Hebron. Both identifi- 
cations wore proposed by Robinson [‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” 
i. 494; ii, 22], and have been accepted by other 
authorities [Vau do Velde, ‘‘ Memoir,” p. 349]. 


SO'DI, confidant; a Zebulonite, the father of 
Gaddiel, who was selocted to represent his tribe in the 
oa Oy twelye who were sent to spy Canaan [Numb. 
xiii. 10]. 


SOD'OM, burning ; on ancient city in the vale of 
Siddim, overthrown because of the sin of its inhabi- 
tants, in consequence of which it becamo a warning 
and a proverb to all future Ita inhabitants 
appear to havo boon Canaanites (Gen. x. 19]. It stood 
in the plain of tho Jordan, which was at that early 
ago very fruitful (Gen. xiii, 10]. Lot was induced 
to settle there, because of tho fertility cf the plain, 
although the ple of Sodom were very wicket (vs. 
12, 13), At period Sodom had a king named 
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Bera, who was subjected, with other petty princee, 
by Chedorlaomer. After fourteen years of servitude 
they made an unsuccessful effort to throw off the yoke, 
and Lot, with his possessions, fell into the victor’s 
hands. [See Lot.] In the account of these transac. 
tiona, Sodom appears to be located in the vale of 
Siddim, which was therefore a continuation of the 
plain of the Jordan [xiv. 116]. [See Srppra.] The 
iniquity of Sodom brought ruin upou its not even 
the pathetic intercession of Abraham availing for its 
preservation [xviii. 16—33; xix, 1—29]. With tho 
awful account of its destruction the history of tho 
cities really ends; but in all ages the memory of 
thoir ovorthrow has been kept alive, and has invested 
with intense interest the whole district whero they 
stood. The following texts allude to Sodom and its 
overthrow :—Deut. xxix. 23; xxxii. 32; Isa. i. 9, 10; 
iii. 9; xiii. 19; Jer. xxiii.14; xlix. 18; 1.40; Lam, 
iv. 6; Ezok. xvi. 46—56; Amos iv. 11; Zeph. ii. 9; 
Matt. x. 15; xi. 24; Mark vi. 11; Luke x. 12; 
xvii, 29; Rom. ix. 29; 2 Peter ii. G6; Jude 7; Rev. 
xi. 8. In several of these passages Sodom is used as 
an example and an illustration, and in the last of 
them it is symbolical of a city—perhaps Jerusalem. 
Many writers have supposed tho ruins of Sodom to 
be visible beneath the waters of the Dead Sea, but 
neither thero nor upon the shores havo we either 
found, nor can we expect to find, such ruins. Th 
destruction was absolute, and all that has been said 
to the contrary is without any reliable foundation. 
Ancient pilgrims easily persuaded themselves that the 
ashes and stones of Sodom and Gomorrah were to be 
seen, and even that the smoke of their fires continued 
still toascend. In modern times M. de Saulcy has pro- 
claimed himself the discoverer of the site of Sodom; 
but it has beon proved to be an error. No trace what- 
ever of the doomed cities has been seen either above, 
below, or around the waters of the Dead Sea. The 
latest peat of these parts, the Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
says of M. de Sauloy’s su discovery: ‘At the 
north-east corner of Jebel Usdum, between it and the 
shore, is a heap of stones, and some indistinct ruins, 
very much dilapidated, of a rudely-built tower, named 
by the Arabs Um-Zaghal, apparently a little outpost 
from the station in Wady Zuweirah, but in which the 
antiquarian dreams of M. de Saulcy have discovered 
the ruins of Sodom. It would have been more reason- 
able philologically, from the striking similarity of the 
names, to have identified it with the city of Zoar, 
which, if these be its ruins, must indeed have been ‘a 
little one’” [* Land of Israel,” p. 329]. The writer 
just sqoted argues very properly that the Bible does 
not tell us that Sodom and its companions in sin an 
destruction were submerged at all. He agrees with 
other recent critics, that if not submerged, the cities 
must havo stood either at the south or at the north 
end of the lake. Some writers, with Dr. Robineon, 
are in favour of the south, but Mr. Tristram reasons 
both ingeniously and forcibly in favour of the north 
(‘‘ Land of Israel,” pp. 354—363]. [See DEap SEs.] 


SOD'OMA [Rom. ix. 29]. (See Sopow.] 


SOD’/OMITE. This word is an English formative, 
properly donoting ‘‘a man of Sodom,” but usually 
signifying one who is like a man of Sodom in lficentious 
wickedness. It is well known that persons of both 
sexes in ancient times consecrated or devoted them- 
selves to lascivious practices, as part of heathen 
religion. The Hebrew term for such persons indi- 
cates their consocration, and illustrates tho abominable 
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rversity of the idolaters, who called evil good 
Dent. xxiii. 17; 1 Kings xiv, 24; xy. 12; xxii. 46; 

Kings xxiii. 7). Prostitution of the most dreadful 
character, and to a fearful extent, is still practised by 
some heathen peoples as part of their religious 
observances. 

SOL'OMON, pacijic, was the second son of David, 
by Bathsheba, and his successor on the throne of 
Israel. He was thus the third ruler over the Hebrew 
monarchy, which under him attained its highest pitch 
of splendour, and after his reign was at once rent by 
permanent schism. The lustre of his dominion was 
fartly inherited from his father David, but was also 
in large measure duo to the great personal qualities 
with which he was himeelf gifted, and especially to his 
far-famed wisdom, received in answer to the prayer 
which proved the young prince’s carnest desire for 
the richer endowment. Hence he knew how to con- 
solidate the glorious heritage left him by David, to 
whom, popeTe, he — in peer as the 
prince of peace. nhappily, hi t years wore 
sullied by a sad apostacy. zn ponent of which his 
tranquil possession of the throne was disturbed by 
foreign and domestic enemies, whose various hostile 
attempts but too truly foreshadowed the humiliations 
destined for his son and successor. The date of this 
melancholy falling away is reckoned in the Bible 
from his heathen ma preetaneee (1 Kings xi. 1, &.], 
amongst the earliest of which we may safely regard 
his ce with Naamah, the Ammonitess [1 Kings 
xiv. 21, 31], the mother of the heir-apparent, Rehc- 
boam, tho only son of Solomon of whom we read 
in eres i or as eaiioes with Fvermolis congue, 
w unquestionably belongs to the very beginning 
of his reg [1 Hangs iii. 1), and =e we may 
eafely conclude to have beon ca unfruitful one, is not 
itself branded by the sacred writers with a stigma. 
It was probably not ciil aft-r her death, without 
leaving any offspring, that the childless monarch 
yielded to the temptation of the harem life univer- 
sally adopted in the surrounding courts. Arguing 
from Rehoboam’s age at his accession, which is ata 
to have been forty-one AS Kings xiv. 21; 2 Chron. 
xii. 13), and followin © numeral reading of eigh 

ears for the tenure of tho throne of his fathers, w. 

osephus must have found instead of ‘‘forty” in the 
Have: text of his time [1 a ae 42, aa ee 

C) ent ge 2 Chron. ix. 30], as prov y 
ne twioe eee the statement [see CHRONOLOGY, 
Brticat), Solomon must have taken this fatal step 
about the middle of his reign, which thus naturally 
divides into its brighter and darker halves, = =» 

The history of Solomon is recorded in 1 Kings i,—xi., 
and 2 Chron. i.—ix. It is doubtless drawn, in great 
part, from the ‘‘ Book of the Prophet Nathan,” ex- 

reasly cited for it in 2 Chron. ix. 29. It was to 
Kathan that his education was en , who 
named him Jedidiah, or the ‘‘ beloved of the Lord” 
[2 Sam. xii. 24, 25]. Nathan, moreover, bore a la 
share in his pupil’s elevation to the throne, when the 
ambitious attempt of Adonijah, Solomon's elder brother, 
threatened the succeesion (1 Kings i. 5—40], and thus 

recipitated the ina’ ion of the new reign, even 
Pefore the decease of David. 
Solomon's accession to the throne was marked by 
1oe and enorgy. The pardon at first accorded to 
heads of Adonijah’s insurrection, and the speedy 
justice which overtook them when they violated its 
conditions, were alike calculated to strengthen his 
government; whilst his colebrated judgment in the 
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case of tho two harlots [1 Kings iii. 16—28) esta- 
blished at the outset his reputation for wisdom. His 
Egyptian alliance secured his southern frontier; and 
his friendly relations with Hiram, king of Tyre, not 
only afforded him security in the north, but also gave 
his people a share, for the first and last time, in the 
pemmerve of the world, and furnished him with the 
means of carrying out the great work of his reign, 
the erection of the Temple. The removal of tik 
who, besides having incurred the guilt of rebellion, 
was stained with the blood of Abner and Amasa; 
the execution of the traitor Shimei, and of Adonijah, 
whose request to be allowed to marry Abisheg be- 
trayed his secret purpose to found a dangorous col- 
lateral line of princes of the house of David, were acts 
which, together with the transfer of the high-priest- 
hood from Abiathar to Zadok, indicated policy no less 
than vigour. They were strong measures indeed, but 
they were just and n , and they inaugurated a 
period of internal tranquillity which, undisturbed from 
without, in consequence of the king’s foreign alliances, 
has ayeys been justly regarded as the golden age of 
Hebrew history. We of but one or two isolated 
and transitory acts of hostility against Solomon during 
his first years. The Edomite refugee prince, Hadad, 
no sooner heard of David's death, than he quitted the 
Egyptian court, at which ho had beon hospitably en- 
tertained, to reclaim the throne of his fathers [1 Kings 
xi, 14—22). Tho robber chief Rezon also gained 

ion of Damascus, and often harassed Judea 
fi Kings xi. 28—25]. Moreover, tho little kingdom 
of Gerar, between the Israelite territory and Philistia, 
rose in revolt, but was subdued by Pharaoh, who 
ceded it to Solomon as his daughter’s marriago portion 
{1 Kings ix. 15—17], Itis not until the very closo of 
his reign that we arc told of tho far more serious dis- 
affection of Jeroboam ; and it was only on tho accession 
of Rehoboam that this threatening thunder-cloud at 
length burst, and shivered tho realm in twain; for 
Shishak, the king of Egypt, to whom Jeroboam fled 
for refuge from his sovereign (1 Kings xi. 26—40], 
was not on the throne till Solomon’s soventy-eight 
year (B.c, 962). [See CuronoLocy, BipiicaL; Poa- 
RAOH,] - 

Thus, making every deduction on account of theso 
slight and temporary interruptions of tho peace of 
the kingdom, wo see it is not without reason that 
this period was regarded as the Augubien ago of the 
Jewish annals. With peaco naturally came a high 
development of the national prosperity; of the arts, 
no less than of trade and commerce; of intellectual 
life, a8 well as of material comfort. Had but tho moral 
and religious movement kept pace, as in David’s time, 
with the progress made in other respects, tho con- 
templation of this period would haye afforded almost 
unmixed satisfaction. Uahsppily, it was not so, 
Still we must in justice admit, that if wealth, as usual, 
brought luxury in its train, it was on an erection 
reared from motives of true piety that the gold of the 
king and his people was in the first instance lavished. 
For an account of Solomon's Temple, reference must 
be made to the special article on that subject. Wo 
need not say that no other religious monument has 
ever equalled its magnificence, especially if wo tako 
into account the short s of timo, seven years and 
a half (from the king’s fourth to his eleventh year), 
which it took to build. It was in order to the carryin 
out this t enterprise, and others only less splendid, 
that Solomon entered into such intimate relations 


with Hiram, king of Tyre. 
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Solomon’s second t building was his own palace. 
Ite erection Bcedpisd ehiniee years, and it seems not 
to have been commenced before the completion of the 
Temple, in his eleventh year re 1029). It was 
situated south of the sanctuary [Neh. iii. 25], not on 
Mount Zion, but probably on the Ophel, which was a 
southern continuation of the Temple mountain. It 
consisted of several blocks of buildings, some of 
which were used as state treasuries, and others as 
residences for the court. The main erection, a 
hundred cubits long, fiffy broad, and thirty in height, 
was of three stories, and was constructed of stone 
and cedar, and contained the two hundred golden 
shields, and other precious regalia [1 Kings x. 16, 17]. 
In the porch of the palace stood the great throne on 
six steps. It was made of ivory, overlaid with gold. 
Twelve lions, symbolical of the tribes, were arranged 
on the two sides, commencing from the arms of the 
royal chair {1 Kings x. 18—20]. A corridor joined 
the palace to the Temple, serving as a special entrance 
for the king and his court. y other royal esta- 
blishments, such as vineyards, gardens, parks, and 
magnificent villas at Etham, south of J em, and on 
the cool slopes of Lebanon, occupiéd the king’s atten- 
tion, During the later years of his reign he further 
addressed himself with Esent energy to the fortifications 
of the pela gate and of other vital points of the 
kingdom. Tho citadel of Millo, on Mount Zion, with 
its walls and earthworks, was made very strong; nor 
were the northern and eastern defences of the city 
neglected. He also carried forward the military 
organisation of his people [1 Kings x. 26], as well as 
that of other patie works, and of the finances. For 
the benefit of the caravan traffic with other nations, 
which had been developed, he erected suitable cities at 
convenient stations, with carayanserais and magazines 
for goods. The most renowned of these, and by far 
the most important, was Tadmor, the Palmyra of later 
times, which he founded in an oasis of the great 
Syrian desert [2 Chron. viii. 4). (See Tapuor.] All 
travellers attest the magnificence of its striking ruins. 
Doubtless, the principal share of the profits of the 
lucrative branches of trade thus established, both by 
sea and land, flowed into the royal exchequer. But the 
people at large must also have found their account in 
the public wealth, which is so graphically described 
in 2 Chron. i. 15, where we read that ‘‘ the king made 
silver and gold at Jerusalem as plentoous as stones, 
and cedar-trees made he as the sycomore-trees that 
are in the valo for abundance.” As the leader of the 
intellectual life of his people, Solomon not only laid 
under contribution the proverbial wisdom of the 
Egyptians, as well as the culture of Phonicia, but 
also that of Arabia, with which he was brought into 
contact by the friendly visit of the queen of Sheba, 
who ‘‘came from the utmost parts of the earth to 
ess i wisdom of Solomon” (Luke xi. 31]. (See 
HEBA, 


Solomon's geploralle faJl into idolatry resulted from 
his lapee into the harem-life [1 Kings xi. 1—8]; but 
whilst, on the one hand, it is neither to be excused nor 
extenuated, yet neither, on the other hand, should 
we form an exaggerated idea of its nature and extent. 
Although his foreign alliances were always a great 
object with him, we are not told that his political 
interest was the motive of his shameful countenance 
of heathenism, but that ‘‘ his wives turned away his 
heart.” Nor did this temptation prevail until ‘Solo- 
mon was old.” If Josephus’s statement can be relied 
on, that he was ninety-four at his death, and conse- 
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quently fourteen at his accession, he must have been 
nearly sixty at the birth of his son and successor, 
Rehoboam, whose mother, Naamah the Ammonites, 
was certainly one of the first, if not the very firet, 
of his idolatrous queens, In these melancholy back- 
slidings of his last days, and the excessive luxury 
which characterised his reign, we trace the causes 
of the disasters which subsequently befell the king- 
dom ; so intimate is the moral connection ever existing 
in the providence of God between sin and its punish- 
ment, 

For an account of the writings of Solomon the reader 
is referred to the special articles on the separate books 
ascribed to him. 

SOL'OMON, Sonz or, also called the Sone or Soxos, 
and OanrTicLes—terms which indicate the character of 
the composition to which they apply ; one of the three 
canonical books commonly ascribed to Solomon. In 
our Bibles it follows Ecclesiastes and precedes Isaiah; 
but its position in ancient and modern versions and 
MSS. is by no means uniform. The canon of Melito, 
drawn Here latter half of the second century, 
places e Canticles in the same group with the 

salms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, but in Job 
between it and Isaiah. In the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
also, it is associated with the Psalms, 6, and 
Ecclesiastes; and this is the case with the Sinaitic 
Codex, where the order is—Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Songs, Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of 
Sirach, Job. Here the order corresponds with the 
canon of Melito, only, in the meantime, two pata a 
books have been foisted in between Solomon’s Song 
and Job. In the Syriac Peshito the order is—Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Solomon’s Song, Esther; 
where its connection with Ruth and Esther arises from 
its being one of a class which were constantly thrown 
together as ‘‘ The Book of Women:” In some Hebrew 
Bibles our book immediately follows the Pentatench, 
as the first of the five “ Megilloth,” namely, Oanticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi Esther. In other 
Hebrew Bibles these five books come in the ‘‘ 0- 
pha,” after Pealms, Proverbs, and Job, and befo: 
Baxiel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles. In still 
other Hebrew copiee—as in Munster’s edition—Can- 
ticles and the rest of the Megilloth follow the Ohroni- 
‘cles, and occupy the last place in the volume. 

It seems scarcely eetfal to prove that Jews and 
Christians, in all See Bax generally believed the 
Song of Songs to part of inspired Scripture. 
Attempts have been made to show that it formed no 
part of the canon of Josephus; and it is generally 
admitted that it is not formally quoted in the New 
Testament. But even if both these points could be 
established, the canonicity of the book would not be 
destroyed; because Peet ap might have belonged, 
in this case, to a feeble minority; and the New 
Testament writers do not poe to cite all the Old 
Testament books. As for Josephus, since he does not 
specify individual books, but only gives the numbers, 
it is not reasonable to affirm what particular book he 
rejected, or that he rejected any at all, Meanwhile, 
the book is found in all detailed lists, manuscripts, 
and versions, and is appealed to by writers of all ages, 
both Jews and Christians. One of the older Jewish 
rabbis =v there was never any doubt about this 
book; and it must be owned that the traces of doubt 
in the Hebrew community are isolated and faint 
The same is true of the Christian world, until recent 
times, in which every book im succession has beea 
repudiated. 
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The question r ting the author and date of this 
book is one which has been warmly Bebated: 
and considerable difference of opinion exists upon the 
subject. The old traditional view is that Solomon 
wrote the book; and in Leta of this conclusion 
appeal is made to both inte and external evidence. 

internal evidence consists chiefly of the harmony 
between the incidents and spirit of i book and what 
we know of Solomon. Hence it has been inferred that 
he wrote it, or could have written it. The first verse 
is a fitle, or an inscription, which, in the Hebrew, 
certainly means this—‘‘ The Song of Songs, which is 
by Solomon.” Here ‘Song of Songs” is much the 
same as ‘‘the best of songs”—a phrase which some 
suppose if not likely the actual author would employ. 
It must be owned that this title is not n uly 
original; but it clearly indicates that he who wrote it 
regarded Solomon as the writer. The Syriac version 
is peculiar—‘' Again, the Wisdom of Wistoiel by the 
same Solomon ; a book which in the Hebrew is called 
Shirath Shirin, that is to say, ‘Song of Songs.’” The 
text then begins, ‘‘ Let him kiss moe,” &c. The Vatican 
Greek title and commencement are thus worded— 
“Song. Song of Songs, which is Solomon;” but for 
“Solomon” the Alexandrian MS. reads “ by” or “ for 
Solomon.” The Sinaitic Codex has ‘‘Song of Songs. 
Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.” The edition 
published at le, in 1545, has the following heading, 
in Greek :—* The persons of the book of the song: The 
Bri m—our Lord; the Bride—the Church; the 
Friends of the Brid m—Angels and Saints; the 
Young Men—the Followers of the Church. Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon. Chap. i. Let him kiss me,” 
&c. With scarcely an exception, all the ancient au- 
thorities ascribe the Canticles to Solomon; and this 
fact has had great weight with many in our own day. 
Those who have referred the book to some other 
author and a later date, have mainly relied upon 
internal peculiarities. While, however, they serve in 
general, they differ considerably in details and con- 
clusions. Some of them suppose it was written by 
tome one contemporary with Solomon; and others 
believe it belongs to a comparatively recent period. If 
Solomon did not write it, the author admirably adapted 
himself to the circumstances of that king’s reign, and 
clearly intended the composition to reflect the glories 
of his court. Dr. Davidson, although he believes the 
book was not com during the lifetime of Solomon, 
concludes that it is of ancient date, and says, ‘‘ Hitzig 
cannot be very far from the truth in placing it from 
twenty-five to thirty years after the death of Solomon, 
950—946 3.0.” He arrives at this opinion from a 
consideration of sund rticulars mentioned in the 
book [‘‘ Introd. to Old Test.,” vol. ii., pp. 414, 415). 
At the same time, he does not undertake to assign it 
to any particular writer, although he supposes it was 
the work of an Israelite. His remarks deserve quota- 
tion:—‘The author was a member of the northern 
kingdom. To Judah he could not have belonged, on 
account of the subject. There kings sprung from 
Solomon reigned, and there that nar was held 
in great estimation. His memory was cherished and 
praised. A poet living there would not have ventured 
4 him in an inferior light. On the contrary, one 
ongin to the kingdom of Israel might show how 
the Raistimienta even of such a monarch could not 
corrupt true love. It is remarkable that the name of 
Jehoyah' is absent from the song. In the neighbour- 
hood of the splendid Temple, with its numerous priests 
and imposing ritual, an inhabitant of Jorusalem could 
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scarcely havo refrained fzom some allusion to tho 
building. The writer repeatedly mentions Lebanon 
pv. 8] and places in the northern kingdom with which 
e was familiar” [‘‘Introd. to Old Test.,” ii. 418]. 
These observations, of course, proceed on the assump- 
tion that Solornon’s Song is not allegorical of the loves 
of Christ and the Church ; and herein the author agrees 
with writers such as Dr. Ginsburg, who regards it as 
showing how the temptations of wealth and royalty are 
Srerorme by punble aut constant love. @ critic 
just named also views Solomon as a ing in the 
character of a ep base whose aims nee friatedtad by 
the fidelity of the shepherdess whom he seeks to win. 

Some of those who reject the Solomonic authorship 
at the same time accept the allegorical character of 
the book. Mr. Thrupp, for example, believes the 

oem to be a spiritual allegory, and he refuses to 
parage the spiritual endowments of Solomon; but 
he cannot accept him as its author. One of his argu- 
ments is particularly deserving of notice. He says: 
‘*We need have less hesitation in relying on tho 
argument furnished by the way in which the mention 
of Jerusalem is coupled with that of Tirzah [vi. 4]. 
However beautiful its position, the only known im- 
portance which Tirzah possessed was that of being the 
residence, after the schism, of the earlier sovereigns of 
the kingdom of Israel. So long as it was merely a 
private city, there would have been an obvious impro- 
prety in putting it, even in imagery, on a level with 
erusalem. The Song cannot well be earlier in dato 
than the period when Tirzah became a royal abode. 
We cannot, however, fix the latest date for the compo- 
sition of the song at the exact period when the kings 
of Israel removed their residence from Tirzah to 
Samaria. The associations of a capital city might 
hang around it for a time, even after its authoritativo 
dignity had been transferred to a younger rival: it 
would not, for example, be derogatory to the array of 
modern capitals to place such a city as Moscow by 
their side. And we know, from 2 Kings xy. 14, that 
what importance Tirzah possessed did not, after the 
removal of the capital to Samaria, altogether disap- 
pear ” [‘* The Song of Songs,” introd., p. 7). 

It would carry us beyond our prescribed limits to 
discuss the question of authorship and date more 
fully. Great names might bo quoted for and against 
the claim in favour of Solomon. Among the latter 
stands the venerable namo of Kennicott, who, how- 
ever, bases his theory, in this instance, it must be ad- 
mitted, on a very shallow foundation. But, as already 
observed, the vast preponderance of all ancient testi- 
mony, including that of the Septuagint, supports the 
opinion that the son and successor of David was the 
writer. But the best authorities, however, who hesi- 
tate to adopt this conclusion, concur in referring tho 
book to a date not much later than that of Solomon. 

With respect to the book: itis a poem, lyrical in 
one sense, but eminently dramatic; more 60, indeed, 
than almost any other portion of Holy Writ. In some 
of its features it forcibly reminds us of the eclogues 
of Virgil, from which, however, it also differs in a 
strongly marked manner. The prominence of the 
dramatic element led to attempts, at an early period, 
to divide it into sections, and to distribute theso 
among the tive speakers. A curious example of 
this, and perhaps the oldest complete illustration 
known, is supplied by the venerable Codex Sinaiticus, 
where the Song of Songs is divided into four sections, 
each of which is cut up into smaller portions, pre- 
faced by short explanations as to who are the speakers 
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and what sc the circumstances. As very few can 
havo access to this singular specimen of early Chris- 
tian attempts to show the structure of the song, we 
will add a few of the details. The larger sections 
consist of the following portions :— 

I. Chap. i. 1—14. 

II. Chap. i. 15—iii. 5. 

III. Chap. iii. 6—vi. 3. 

IV. Chap. vi. 3—viii. 13. 

The detailed contents of the smaller sections under 
the first head may be shown by giving the headings in 
italics, and the first and last words of the respective 
paragraphs :— 2 am 

I. Chap. i. 1. “ The Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s.’ 

Ver. 2, The Bride: ‘‘Let him kiss mo”—‘“ draw 
me, we will run after thee.” 

Ver. 4. To the dameels the Bride narrates what per- 
tains to the Bridegroom, what he has vouchsafed to her: 
‘The king has brought me into his chamber.” 

Ver. 4. While the Bride was telling the dameela, 
they said : ‘‘ We will be glad ”—*‘ more than wine.” 

War 4, The damsels to the Bridegroom proclaim the 
name of the Bride—Uprightness loved thee : ‘‘ Upright- 
ness loved thee.” 

Ver. 5. The Bride: “T am black”—“ vineyard have 
not kept.” 

Ver. 7. To Christ the Bridegroom: ‘Tell me thou 
whom "—“ the flocks of thy companions.” 

Ver. 8. The Bridegroom to the Bride: ‘If thou know 
not ’—‘' my near one.” 

Ver. 10. The Damsels to the Bride: ‘‘ How are thy 
cheeks beautiful "—‘‘ tho king at his repose.” 

Ver. 12. The Bride to herself and to the Bridegroom : 
“My spear has yielded its odour” —‘‘ vineyards of 
En-Gaddi.” 

_ The whole of this singular analysis and appropria- 
tion of the song cannot be here inserted. [It has on 

rinted in the ‘Journ. of Sac, Lit.,” April, 1865.] 
Tho reader will, however, observe the idontification of 
the Bridegroom as Christ in chap. i. 7, which fur- 
nishes the clue to the unquestionable allegorising of 
the expositor. If wo want other evidence, it is found 
at chap. ivy. 16, where the heading is this: ‘ The 
Bride asketh tho Father that his pees may 
come down,” These words are important, and seem to 
indicate that the Bride is tho Old Testament Church, 
if not exclusively, yot in part, according to this 
authority. 

But leaving the question of the divisions of the 
book, whatever view be taken of tho ultimate aim of 
this remarkablo composition, it is very desirable to 
ascertain its literal significance. The supposition 
that it is allegorical does not relieve us from the 
necessity of this inquiry. Various speakers are intro- 

duced, and various circumstances alluded to. Who 
are the speakers, and what are the circumatances ? 
These are questions which we cannot fully answer. 
The song is unquestionably one of love in its form. 
This all admit. But is the imagery drawn from the 
incidents connected with Solomon's marriage with 
Pharaoh’s daughter? Wo do not think it is, All 
the imagery and the tone of the book point rather 
to a marriago with an individual of humbler rank. 
Among the wives whom Solomon took, there were 
doubtless some of comparatively inferior rank; and 
looking at the book, we are inclined to believe that 
it refers to one of these. But while we think this, we 
do not think the book commemorates, in its most 
literal sense, any but tho most honourable attach- 


| 


| ment. 


We are therefore unable to discover anything 
character of Solomon, 


intentionally derogatory to the 
a f pg personage next to the 


who is assuredly the princi, c J 
spouse, who reciprocates not resists his love. 

Is the poem symbolical and allegorical? The 

neral consent of all has been in the affirmative. 

rigen thought the Bridegroom to be the Word of God, 
and the Bride either the human soul or the Church. 
That the Bride is the Church seems to have been the 

revalent view among the Christian fathers. Theo- 

oret, who wrote a commentary in harmony with this 
opinion, tells us that some denied its epiritual re- 
ference, Such denials do not appear ta have been 
popular, and havo only been revived in modern times. 
It is not till the beginning of the twelfth century that 
we find any sorious departure from the ancient Uhris- 
tian explanation. At the time in question, the exalted 
views which had been introduced respecting the \ 
Mary led some to affirm that while Chnist was 
Bridegroom, Mary was the Bride. This extravagant 
interpretation has not been given up in the Church of 
Rome, whose writers atill persist in applying the book 
to the mother of our Lord. Not very consistently, 
they venture to say, ‘‘The Spouse of Christ is tl 
Church; moro especially as to the happiest part of it, 
viz., perfect souls, every one of which is his beloved, 
but Lore all others, the immaculate and ever blessed 
Virgin Mother” [Douay Bible]. Protestants followed, 
for the most part, the oldest view, that the Bride 
was the fuithful soul, or the Church of Christ. The 
authors of the headings to the chapters in our present 
English Bibles more peer. understand the Spouse 
to be the Church; and this view has been maintained 
by multitudes, 

Tho Jews in ancient times appear to have usually 
accepted the allegorical character of the book; but 
with them God himself was the Bnd and Ierael 
the Bride. They thought that the song symbolised the 
past and future of Israel, through its varying changes; 
thus making it partly histori ae ee prophetic. 
The view thus indicated was partially received by 
some Christian writers, who thought the Bride was 
the Church under both dispensations. A number of 
different schemes havo been based upon the foregoing 
principles, as may be seen by reference to the works 
of Moody Stuart, Dr. Ginsburg, and the Rev. J. F. 
Thrupp, in their introductions. 

The deniors of tho allegorical interpretation, for the 
most part, admit that the book has a moral purpose: 
what that is wo have already said, but may repeat— 
the triumph of faithful love over temptations and 
blandishments, Such, at least, is the idea which hss 
been very earnestly maintained by some who are both 
learned and pious, as well as by some whose learning 
has been allied to rationalism. It is very properly 
objected, that to view it as a mere love song, with or 
without a moral lesson, is to reduce it to a very low 
Place in the canon of inspiration; although, on tho 
other hand, it has boen asserted that this opinion 
exalts and dignifies pure earthly affection. That the 
song is indeed a spiritual allegory is maintained on the 
ground of the lan and imagery, which suggest, 
if they do not absolutely compel us to view it as sym- 
bolical of higher and diviner realities. Pious Jews 
and Christians have always felt that it had such s 
significance. The analogy of Ps. xlv. shows that such 
a method of oxhibiting divine things was known in the 
ancient Church; and there are numerous texts where 
earthly affection, and wedded love, and similar fi 
ave introduced by the inspired writers. The New 


SOLOMON’S PORCH—SON OF GOD. 


Testament itself gives particular prominence to the 
symbols which are foremost in the Song of Solomon, 
and uses them of Christ and the Church [Matt. ix. 
15; John iii. 29; Eph. vy. 27; Rev. xix. 9; xxi. 2, 9; 
xxii. 17). ; 
The objections which have been made to the lan- 
guage of the song, on the ground of purity and 

elicacy, are of little weight, and simply prove the 
objectors unablo to cuter into the circumstances of the 
times in which it was written, and mistaken as to the 
true sense of many of the terms employed. 

Writers who have accepted what 1s to be regardod as 
the orthodox allegorical explanation, have, with more 
or legs difference of opinion, published their expositions 
of the plan and structure, and of the emblems of the 
book ; but we cannot here attempt any detailed ac- 
count of them. Tho author of the ‘Christian Dic- 

iry”’ (Wilson), about two centuries and a half ago, 
pete od a key to Solomon’s Song; and Mr. A. M. 
tuart has done the same thing quite revently. Besides 
these, the subject has been handled in special com- 
mentaries upon the book, in works upon the types, &c. 
In Mr. Stuart's lapger commentary, and in that of Dr. 
Ginsburg, there will be found very full lists of authors 
who have treated of Solomon’s Song, in various ages 
and communities. Some of the German cominentators 
—Hengstenberg in particular—are very valuable. In 
French we know not much: the work of Renan is 
based on objectionable principles, although a learned 
and fascinating volume. Mr. Thrupp’s book, already 
mentioned, is scholarlike, and based on thoroughly 
safe principles. His general schemo seems to be pro- 
forable to most othors: admitting that Solomon did 
not write the Song, ho pleads for its inspired and 
iritual character: Christ is the Bridegroom, and the 
Chutch of all ages the Bride. The contents are ranged 
in a certain chronological order, referring A elo to the 
time before, und partly to the timo after the advent of 
Christ, on to the consummation of the glory of tho 
Chi The new translation and commentary of Mr. 
Thrupp may also be mentioned as valuable aids to- 
wards the right understanding of this most difficult, 
but, when rightly viewed, most instructive portion of 
Holy Writ. The latest theory we have seen is an 
allegory describing the soul's pursuit of heavenl 
wisdous [‘* Song of Songs:” a Biblical Study. 1864. 


SOL’OMON’S PORCH. One of tho porchos of tho 
Temple was so called (John x. 23; Acts iii. 11; v. 12]. 
According to Josephus, this porch was tho castern 
cloister, and had been built by Solomon himself. In 
the time of Claudius it was in a dilapidated condition, 
and its proposed restoration was not carried out in 
consequence of the expense [‘‘ Antiq.,” xx. 9,7]. This 
cloister stood on the very edge of the valley [‘* Wars, 
v. 5, i}, and appears to have been both spacious and 
magnificent. fe was within the Templo areca, but not 
properly part of the Temple, and hence was very con- 
venient as a public promenade. 


SON OF GOD, the second person of the Trinity, 
«6 which isthe Word of the Father, begotten from ever- 
lasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and of 
one substance with the Father.” The phrase is tho 
distinctive title of the Deity of our blessed Master, as 
the corresponding phrase ‘Son of man” is the distinc- 
tive title of his humanity. ; ; 
The expression is, however, used in a wider and moro 
sense alike in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ments, In Gen. vi. 2, 4, it is employed in the plural, 
The sons of God caw the daughters of men that they 
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were fair,” &c. Four interpretations have been given 
of the meaning of the words in this place. 1. They 
have been supposed to denote the angels entering, 
during the antediluvian ages, into the visible society 
of mon. This was the notion of Lactantius, and has 
been revived ‘by Mr. Maitland in modern times. It 
ig supposed that the giants of that period were tho 
offspring of these mixed marriages. The notion is, 
however, highly speculative, and there is nothing 
whatever in Scripture to render it probable. 2. They 
are sup to have been the giant races themselves, 
so called on account of their size and strength; but 
this interpretation would give an unscriptural value to 
mere physical stature and power. 3. Tho potentates 
or great men of the period; and the interpretation 
then affixed to the passage is that, in the universal 
profligacy, the highest persons entered into intercourse 
with the lowest characters; but it is justly objected 
that this interpretation would fix the depravity of the 
tames on one class alone, and is therefore inconsis- 
tent with the languago of Scripture, that “all flesh 
had corrupted his way upon the earth.” 4. The pious 
portion of the generation, and especially the children 
of Scth. Tho preponderating weight of argument is in 
favour of this interpretation. The phrase thus under- 
stood is analogous to the epithet ‘‘man of God,” some- 
times applied in Scripture to persons set apart to the 
hana or ministerial office. In two places of the 

ook of Job the phrase is ovidently applied to the 
angels. ‘Thus, in the first chapter, ‘‘ the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord.” In Job 
xxxvili. 7, the creation of this world is said to have 
been celebrated by angelic songs—‘‘all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” In a still higher sense the 
expression was apparently used by Nebuchadnezzar 
in the plain of Dura,‘ whon he saw a fourth person 
comforting Shadrach, Moshach, and Abednego with 
his presence in the midst of the burning fiery furnace 
—‘‘ the form of the fourth is like a son of God.” 
Hosea, however, employs it in a lower sense, as de- 
serine re of Christian privilege under the Gospel : ‘‘ It 
shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living 
God” [Hos. i. 10]. These are the only places in 
the Old Testament where the phrase occurs, But a 
corresponding epithet in the Psalms is naturally sug- 
gested for notice here, where the word ‘‘ God” is 
applied to men, ‘‘ unto whom the word of God came,” 
std where its spocial application is, with reason, un- 
derstood to denote the earthly magistrates who are 
ordained of God [compare Ps. Ixxxii. 6 with John 

35. 


x, 35]. 

In the New Testament the phraso under considera- 
tion is used with corresponding latitude. It is re- 

tedly applied to those who are made the sons of 
God by adoption, and expresses in this sense tho 

nd privilege common to all who ‘‘are led_ by the 
Spirit of God" (sce Rom. viii. 14, 19; 2 Oor. vi. 
18; Gal. iv. 5,6; Phil. ii. 15; 1 John iii, 1,2]. Still 
more frequently the epithet is applied to our blessed 
Master; and its very employment, as a distinctive 
appellation of himself alone, separating him from all 
other boings, at once confors upon the phrase, in this 
use of it, a special force and meaning. It occurs 
thirty-sevon tines in tho course of the New Testa- 
ment. In some of these instances it was clearly om- 
loyed by our Master himself as an assertion of his 
Doity, Such was ovidently the caso in the discourse 
recorded in the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
where the correlative phrase ‘‘my Father” becamo 
definite from the lofty claim to bestow eternal hfe, 
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SON OF GOD. 


with which it was immediately associated. The Jews 

i caper of a Divine 
nature, and conceiving him to be guilty of blasphemy 
in advancing 80 lofty a pretension, took mi stones, in 


understood him to assert his 


that great crime. 
great force, 


he would not have corrected 
Whereas, in faot, his ve f c 
reiteration of the suppo crime, and essential 
depended on a distinction of nature between 


and those to whom the title ‘‘ gods” was ascribed in 
the Law. For his reply was an argument @ fortiori. 
It is as if he had said in full, ‘‘ How can I be guilty of 
@ crime against the Law, or deserve to suffer the legal 
unishment for blasphemy, because I assert m reelf to 
be the Son of God, when the Law itself applies the 
specific term to men who were simply the recipients of 
“Tf he called them gods, 
unto whom the word of God came, and the Soripture 
cannot be broken,” how much more may the title of 
‘Son of God” be claimed by him ‘‘ whom the Father 
hath sanctified, and sont into the world?” If no higher 
magistrates under 
the Law, the whole reply of our Lord is devoid of 
meaning, and becomes a mere play upon words. It is 
certain, therefore, that our Lord arpled the phrase 
is own essential 


a revelation from God?” 


nature existed in Christ than in the 


distinctively to himself, as asserting 
Deity. 


It has been argued that this assertion of a Divine 
nature by our Master constituted the real stumbling- 
block to the Jews, and was the true cause of their 


rejection of his claims and office. They ex 


to him any superhuman character, clear! 
language of the Old Testament, interpre 
of the New, is uow secn by ourselves to teach it. 


They were willing, it is thought, to accept Jesus of 


Nazareth as Messiah; and the occasional popularity 
enjoyed by him during some periods of his ministry, 


and tho expressed parpces of the multitude to make 


him a king, have been cited in support of this view. 
But they were not willing, it is added, to accept him as 
a Divine Being, and thus, in fact, stumbled on the 
ase and inscrutable mystery of ‘‘ God manifest in the 

esh.”” 

There is some undoubted truth in this view, and 

et it is not only pula too far, but is too one-sided 

constitute an a 
our blessed Master’s rejection and crucifixion. The 
theory assumes the absolute, or at least moral identity 
of the parties among the Jews with whom he was 
brought successively into contact, and makes no 
allowance for diversities of class, circumstance, and 
occasion. It leaves too much out of sight the 
peculiarities of the Jewish political state, and of the 
moral features of the race during the period of Christ's 
life. It consequently leaves out of calculation the 
natural opposition of the Jewish mind to our Lord's 
teaching, and therefore to our Lord’s Dn; not 
alone because their political hopes were trated by 
the spiritual nature of his kingdom, but yet more 
because the worldly tendencies of the human heart, 
fostered in the Jew by his national election and the 
grand mage of his past into a peculiar fanaticism, 
were offended by the spirituality, purity, and loftiness 
of his doctrino. 


Yet there remains sufficient in their recorded con- | 


ed, with 
that our Lord defended himself upon this 
occasion; and it is not conceivable, therefore, that if 
the Jews had misunderstood our Master’s meaning, 
their misapprehension. 
defence consisted of a 


pected 
the coming of the Mossiah; but they did not attach 
as the 
by that 


equate explanation of the facts of 


duct towards our Master to show how clearly they 
understood his claim to be a Divine person, and how 
consonant this understanding was with his real teach- 
ing and its intended epee The phrase ‘‘ Son of 
God” was in him not the product of a covenanted rela- 
tion, but the assertion of an absolute and everlasting 
truth. Others are called ‘‘2ons" by the free gift of 
God: He claimed the relationship by virtue of his 
own right. rhbieeet inherit it by ater of their in- 
herence in him: He possessed 1 eternal genere- 
tion from the Father. To others it is the result of 
salvation, and the pledge of a heavenly inheritance 
secured for them through the righteousness of another: 
to him it arose from an absolute unity of natare, 
and his essential oo-equality of substance, power, and 
pled) with God the Father and God the Holy 
ost. 
Here, therefore, we naturally pass on from the con- 
sideration of a special phrase to the great doctrine of 
the Divinity of the Son, a doctrine as far above all 
human searching out on one side as it is vitally essen- 
tial to human hope and human salvation upon the 
other. The relation of the truth to the office of our 
Saviour and the general scheme of salvation, and the 
important controversies to which the doctrine has 
iyen occasion in the Church of Christ, have already 
baad treated in other articles. (See CuRist, JusTii- 
CATION, MEDIATOR, REDEMPTION.) It now only 
remains to say a few words respecting the Scriptural 
authority for the doctrine, and the raiatices by which 
it can be most satiafactorily supported. The eternal 
Divinity of God the Son, as being himself, from evet- 
lasting to everlasting, God, must be clearly accepted 
before we can properly enter upon the mystery of 
the incarnation, and is, in the wonderful harmony of 
hieeinerae tire oe Cheat, aitepeaatl eee 
work and offices o ist, and s to the t 
central doctrine of the atonement. on 
What has beon already said shows that the doc- 
trine cannot safely be rested on the particular phrase 
‘Son of God,” on account of the latitude of its 
Scriptural usage. In controversy much depends 
upon the order of an pe kena Vidences unfit to 
stand alone, or in tho forefront, may yet be most 
important in combination, and as secondary and sub- 
sidiary proofs. The reverse is equally true, and 
evidences really strong may be made to appear weak 
by being taken out of their proper relation, and being 
resented in too isolated and independent an aspect. 
us, in the controversy with Socinianism, it is not 
safe to rest the proof of our Lord’s Divinity primanly 
on his title as the Son of God, or upon the miracles 
he wrought, or on the attributes he assumed. Yet 
all these proofs are essential, in their place, to tho 
validity and conclusiveness of the peed The 
ment should, however, in the first place, be taken up 
with con Ais eee we of Pegi in which tho 
name ” is specifi and immediately appli 
to the second person of the Trinity. Su sare 
instance, the first verse of St. John’s Gospel, explained 
as its application is by the fourteenth verse of tho 
same chapter. Such is the lan of St. Paul in 
1 Tim. iii, 16, where the Divine of the Son is 
mibape agen whatever reading be adopted, whether 
Ged¢ (theos), as in the authorised version, or 8¢ (hos), as 
in some MSS. Such is the memorable declaration of 
the eame apostle in Rom. ix. 5; such the declaration of 
Heb. i. 8, standing as it does in the midst of a serics 
of elaborate proofs of the Deity of Christ drawn from 
the Oll Testament Scriptures, » conspicuous gem, acd 


SON OF MAN. 


God,” with ite distinctive force el by the d 
Sortiori t of St. Paul in Rom. viii. 32, may 
suitably be employed. Then the arguments from our 
oh gee ier a neg his works, com- 

the proofs, rendering great doctrine of 
the Divinity of Ohrist so conspicuous that it is impos- 
sible to tear it out of Scripture without destroying the 
whole fabric of the word—impoesible to leave it out of 
our scheme of belief without destroying the great dis- 
linctive features of Christian dootrine. 

It is natural that in so sublime a truth there should 
be mysteries above human comprehension and beyond 
human experience. At the same time, they are so far 
from being against human reason that the highest 
exercise reason teaches us to ex about the 

, hature of God mysteries equally beyond our discovery, 
and above our understanding. ho, for instance, 
can un the eternal generation of God the 
Son? We must be content to know that the doctrine 
is clearly taught in Scripture, and then to wait for the 
faller ight of another world to enable us to fathom 
and measure the doctrine itself, if, indeed, it ever can 
be fully measured eyen by the spirits of the just made 
perfect. Our faith is founded on the marvellous fact 
that to the human nature of Jesus of Nazareth was 
united, by a mystical conjunction, the Divine nature in 
the person of the Eternal Son, one with the Father 

and the Holy Ghost, himself ‘‘ God blessed for ever- 
more,’ 


SON OF MAN, the title of our Lord in his human 
nature, and J neceapad expressive of his humiliation, 
as shown in the peculiarities of the Scriptural usage. 
There are three applications of the expression. 1. It 
is employed of mankind generally, when so used, 
almost invariably denotes weakness and frailty. It 


thus points the contrast between Divine stability of | peo 


5 tee and human epee in the prophecy of 
m [Numb. xxiii. 19]. It implies weakness in 
Job xxv. 6; Ps, viii. 4; oxliv. 3; oxlvi. 3; Isa. li 
12; and dependence in Job xxxy. 8; while in Isa. lvi. 
2; Jer. xlix. 18; li. 43, it is used as a descrip- 
tive epithet for mankind in general. 2. It is em- 
ployed as the personal title of a prophet. This is the 
case with iel, who is eighty times as 
ben-adam, ‘‘son of man.” To the inquiry why it 
should be so used of Ezekiel, and of no other of the 
company of the peoree, it has been replied that Ezekiel 
hates rmitted to behold an especial vision of the 
glory of , and that the title may have been em- 
ployed to remind him of his human weakness, in the 
same way that the elevation of mind in the Apostle 
Paul after the vision recorded in 2 Cor. xii. was 
chastened by ‘‘ the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet” him. 3. The phrase is used as a dis- 
tinctive title of our Lord, and in this sense alone 


th edtalsMlorse rmemkcel vein It had pre- 
viously been prophetically applied to him by David in 
Ps, lxxx« 17, da pean in sublime vision of the 


Ancient of: Days in Dan. yii.- Here, moreover, the 
expression ie one of intensified force, ben-enosh, ai 
oxpresses in the strongest manner the lowest humilia- 
tion of humanity. As tho characteristic title of our 
blessed Lord, it Be omer forty-three times in the 
New Testament Scriptures. 

How significant the title has ever been held to be of 


li, | John viii. 28). 


and | this place, 
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the humiliation and sufferings of the incarnate Son of 
God, is shown by the significant fact, that in the Gospels 
the title is never applied to Christ, save by himself, It 
We: the idea oe it was eeere too solemn and 
ng @ mys for any human being to use the 
ctl That it should have baa very etscly employed 
y our Lord himself, was consistent with as ainginar 
humility, and wonderfully congruous with the self- 
conscious love of Him, who, being in the form of God, 
and thinking it not robbery to be equal with God, 
nevertheless took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
was found in fashion as a man. On three occasions 
only does sacred writer employ the expression— 
it occurs in the words of Stephen [Acts vii. 56], and in 
the vision of St. John in Rey. i. 13; xiv. 14. Thus, 
on all the occasions in which the phrase is applied 
to him by any but our Lord himeelf, it is used of his 
glo ; vid is Y caer of the exhibition of the 
vine power in the person of the Messiah. Daniel 
foresees in vision his everlasting dominion over “all 
people, nations, and languages;” Stephen, at the 
moment of his martyrdom, caught strength and 
courage, and the assurance of his own heavenly re- 
compense, when he saw ‘“‘ the Son of man sitting at the 
right hand of God,” and at the same time was re- 
minded by the sight that the saints of Christ should 
expect to tread the same path of humiliation and 
suffering as Christ himself had trodden. The beloved 
disciple seea one like the Son of man presiding in 
the midst of his churches, and subsequently describes 
him in the attitude of judgment, “ having on his head 
a golden crown, and in hand a sickle.” It 
is in exact consonance with this that St. John else- 
where maintains the same apposition between the 
humiliation and the glory of Christ, when he describes 
in the midst of the throne of God ‘‘a Lamb as it had 
been slain,” and records the song of the blessed, 
‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power 
and riches,” &c. [Rev. v. 6, 12]. 

Our Lord’s own use of the phrase exhibits the same 
nliarities. On ten occasions he coupled it with his 
rejection and death [Matt. viii. 20; xi.19; xii. 32, 40; 
xvii. 22; Mark ix. 12,31; Luke ix. 22; xxii. 48; 
But on all the other occasions he 
coupled it with the assertion of some attribute or act 
of power. Thus the Son of man “saves” (Luko 
ix, 56; xix. 10]; he forgives sins (Matt. ix. 6]; ho 
has authority over his own ordinances (Matt. xu. 8]; 
he ascends to heaven {John vi. 62]; he will come 
again in glory [Matt. x. 23; xxiv. 27, 30, 44; Mark 
vii. $38; xiii. $4; Luke xi. 30; xii. 8; xvii. 22; 
xviii. 8; xix. 10; xxi. 36; Johni. 51; iii. 13, 14; v. 27; 
xii. 23, 34; xiii. 31]; he is the head of his Church, 
and by his authority the work of his Church upon 
earth is carried on tt. xiii. 37; John vi. ai 
the whole processes of the future judgment, from the 
sending forth of the angels to the pronouncing of the 
final sentence, will be executed Ay him [Matt. xiii. 
41; Mark xiii. 34; John y. 27]. Thus the prominent 
relation in which this particular title is employed is, in 
the great majority of cases, that of power and glorious 
triumph. 


The fact involved in all this—the true humanity of 
Jesus Christ—will not need to be treated at large in 
because it has been aos ry in ene sorlet 

f previous articles on the person and work of Jesus 
which have appeared in other parts of this work. 
[See Cunist, Jesus OHBIET, Mepuator.}] Our Lord 
was no mere phantom, with the appearance of the 
manbood only; but a true man, possessed of ovary 
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quality of mind and heart, and eve 
body essential to true humanity. ; 
this is found abundantly in the whole history of our 
Lord’s life, and in the explanatory arguments of the 
Pauline epistles. Nor do we propose to touch upon 
those speculative questions relative to the point of 
contact of his two natures and their mutual influence 
upon each other, on which Holy Scripture contains no 
definite revelation. We shall confine ourselves to the 
usage of the title ‘Son of man,” and to the doctrinal 
and practical lessons taught by it. 

Theee are all deduced from the fact that our Lord’s 
participation of human nature did not cease with his 
death and resurrection, but is equally continued 
through his ascension, his present session in glory, 
and the judgment yet to be accomplished. He is still 
in heaven, and will be till the consummation of all 
things, the samo Jesus Christ he was upon earth—that 
is, one person with two whole and perfect natures, God 
and maninone. Thus the angels declared to the dis- 
ciples at the time of the ascension, ‘‘This same Jesus 
(obrog 6 Incovg, houtos ho Jésous) shall #0 come in like 
manner (éy rpdxoy, hon tropon) aa ye have seen him 
into heayen.” In accordance with this the Church of 
England teaches, in her fourth Article: ‘‘ Christ did 
truly rise again from death, and took again his body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 

rfection of man’s nature; wherewith he ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth, until he return to jud 
all men at the last day.” This is exactly the teaching 
of tho texts already enumerated. He will return in 
glory, and will execute judgment, not alone in his 
everlasting Deity as the Son of God, but specially 
in the character of his humiliation as ‘‘ the Son of 
man.” 

Hence follows the true significance of all those 
passages of Scripture which speak of the future kingdom 
of Christ as the reward of his work, and the joy for tho 
sake of which he ‘‘ endured the croas, despising the 
shame” (Heb. xii. 2). What is specifically called his 
mediatorial kingdom, is not to be confounded with the 
glory belonging to him as God blessed for evermore. 

n the eternity of his Divine Being, he already pos- 
seased all things. He was incapable of reward, ped i 
glory admi of no addition. “For of him were all 
things, and by him wore all things.” It is as God and 
man united in one person that he is rewarded, crowned, 
throned, glorified. The emphatic reiteration of the 
distinctive title ‘‘ Son of man,” in connection with the 
completion of the mediatorial kingdom, expresses this 
in the strongest ible way. His session in glory, 
his power over all things in heaven and earth aro as 
much part of the saving work he has accomplished for 
his people, as were hia incarnation at Bethlehem and 
his death at Calvary. He has received gifts, not for 
himself, for as God he possesses all things, but for his 
people. He lives and reigns will hereafter, as 


feelin of the 


, and 
the federal head and representative of his Church, 
one sougusly, triumph as truly as he suffered, bled, 
an 4 

The full comfort of the doctrine of our Lord’s 
humanity is derived from this truth. His participa- 
tion of human nature was indeed n for the 
virtue of his atonement on one side of it, as his Divine 
nature is n for it on the other. But hence also 
flows his marvellous sympathy, and the boundless 
reliance with which the Christian is taught to look to 
him. It is not the province of this article to dwell 
ee homiletic considerations. It must suffice to sa 
t the tender and pathetic title of the ‘‘Son of man” 


he evidence of 


| 
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SON OF MAN—SORCERER. 


gives wonderful beauty to Christ’s present government 
of this material and moral world in which we live; 
while from the future judgment it takee away for the 
Christian every element of fear, and clothes the expec- 
tation of it with unutterable bleesedness. 


SOOTH’SAYER, SOOTH'SAYING. The word 
“sooth” means “truth,” and is specially applied to 
prognostications; hence, a soothsayer 1s one who 
prognosticates and foretells future evente. In Josh. 
xiii, 22, ‘‘ soothsayer” means a diviner. The Hebrew 
word in Isa. ii. 6; Micah y. 12, denotes an augur, 
perhaps with special reference to those who practised 
augury by observing the clouds; in actual use, how- 
ever, the word appears to mean any sort of diviner. 
The soothsayers mentioned in the Book of Danijel 
were probably those who decided future and hidden 
things by various calculations (Dan. ii. 27; v. 7]. 
Under the heads DivinaTion, ENCHANTMENT, MAGIC, 
and SORCERER, a variety of observations will be found 
in reference to different sorts of pretenders to the 
knowledge of hidden and of future things. It is, 
therefore, not n to t what has been elee- 


&° | where said. The Hebrew and Chaldee words rendered 


aecrsrat hnl A in the Old Testament, are all of them also 
translated by other English words. In Acts xvi. 16, 
we read of ‘‘a damsel possessed with a spirit of divina- 
tion, who brought her masters much gain by soothasy- 
ing.” Here it 1s evident that our translators regarded 


&° | «‘divination” and ‘‘ soothsaying” as equivalent terms. 


The Greek word for ‘‘soothsaying"” denotes as much, 
and we clearly perceive that foretelling or divination, 
probably as mere fortune-telling, was the chief occu- 
tion of the person in question. But from the pecu- 

phraseology of the Greek of the sentence, it is 
also plain that she was thought to be inspired. The 
spirit of Python which she possessed is a direct allusion 
to the Greek mythology, in which Python was the 
serpent which guarded the oracle on Mount Parnassus, 
until slain by Apollo, who was called Pythius and 
the god of divination. From the statement that the 
spint was cast out of her, and she prophesied no 
more, there can be no doubt whatever that this wasa 
genuine case of demoniacal sion; but we have 
no means of ascertaining whether the predictions of the 
woman were actually such, or only such in appearance. 
We have here also evidenco that Satan’s emissaries are 
employed in deceiving tho nations of the earth. It is 
needless to say that all common pretensions to sooth- 
saying are impostures. 

SO'PATER, the futher who saves; a Berean, who 
accompanied St. Paul from Greeco to Asia [Acts xx. 4}. 
It has been conjectured that he is the aame person who 
is mentioned by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 21, under the 
name Sosipater; but in the absence of any confirma- 
tion except the similarity of names, it is impossible to 
eel that the supposition rests on any certain founda- 

on. 

SOPE (Mal. iii. 2]. (See Soar.) 


SOPHEBRETH, female scribe; the ancestor of a 
family which returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel [Ezra ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57]. 

SOR’CERER. This word is from the Latin sortiarvs, 
and denotes one who casts lots, or rather, who tells 
the lot, fate, and destiny of any one. ‘‘ Sorcery" is 
the art and craft of the sorcerer. “ Sorceress ” occurs 
in Isa. lvii. 3, where it denotes a female soothsayer 
or augur (the feminine of the word rendered ‘‘ sooth- 
eayer” in Isa. ii. 6). The only other Hebrew 


SOREK—SPAIN. 


word translated ‘‘ sorcerer” and ‘‘sorcery"’ is also 
rendered ‘‘ witchcraft” and ‘witchery,” and would 
probably be best represented by our words “en- 
chanter” and ‘‘ enchantment.” At the samo time, 
like many other terms, its actual use would be 
more extensive than its etymological sense, and it 
would mean almost any class of diviners or divina- 
tion. There is nothing, however, either in the word 
or in its use which corresponds with the modern 
notions of witches and witchcraft [Exod. vii. 11; Isa. 
xlvii, 9, 12; Jer. xxvii. 9; Dan. ii. 2; Mal. iii. 5). 
In the New Testament we have several terms. Thus, 

[Acts xiii. 6, 8], pharmakeus [Rev. xxi. 8], 
and pharmakos (Rev. xxii. 15} are all translated 
“sorcerer.” So also, mageia [Acts viii. 11], mageuo 
[Acts viii. 9], aud pharmakeia (Rev. ix. 21; ‘xviii. 23), 
are all understood of sorcery.- Of these, magos, mageia, 
and mageuo relate to magio, and are explained in the 
article on that subject. The other words primarily 
refer to certain mixtures and preparations which were 
used to cure, to’intoxicate, or to poison, as tho case 
might be. The use of drugs, in connection with 
sundry magic spells, charms, and incantations, was 
very common, and words which in themselves con- 
veyed no such idea came to be employed of the arts 
and professors of sorcery and magic. Simon of 
Samaria, or Simon , a8 he is usually called 
ye yuii, 9, 11], and Bar-jesus, or Elymas, the 
ewish sorcerer and false prophet of Paphos, both 
belonged to the class of magicians. No individual of 
the other class is specified in the New Testament. 
(See WitcH, WITCHCRAFT. ] 


SO'REK, VaLiey oF. The word sorek denotes a 
superior sort of wine with a dark-red grape; but 
whether the valley was named after the fruit, or the con- 
trary, or whether there is really any connection between 
the words, cannot be affirmed. Delilah, the concubine 
of Samson, resided in the valley of Sorek, which is 
usually regarded as having been between Ashikelon 
and Gaza : here, again, however, we have no certainty, 
“and all we can affirm is that Sorck was not vory fur 
from Gaza. Wady Simsin has been proposed as its 
representative, and this terminates near Ashkelon, 
north of Gaza. Another wady, called Wady Ghuzzeh, 
with its continuation, Wad eriah, terminates at the 
sea, a little way south of Gaza. That tho valley of 
Sorek was one or other of the wadys wo havo men- 
tioned, is very probable. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that a Wady Sharig, or valley of vine branches, 
still exists to the south of er-Ruheibeh, between that 
and es-Seram [Wilton’s ‘' Negeb,” p. 228]. 


SOSIP’ATER, a kinsman of St. Paul, from whom, 
in common with others, he sent salutations to the 
Christians at Rome [Rom. xvi. 21]. [See SoraTEr.] 


SOSTHENES, the ruler of a syna, e at Corinth 


at the time when Paul was brqught before Gallio, the |}, 


Roman governor. On tho refusal of Gallio to inter- 
fere in the charge which the Jews made against Paul, 

ences was sel an East paleo areas ean 
maltreated in his presence, but whether by the Jows or 
the Greeks is left undetermined by the narrative [Acts 
xviii. 12—17]. If, however, Sosthenes were still a 
Jew, and not a convert to Christianity, it is difficult to 
understand what motive the Jews had for thus attack- 
ing him; and for this reason there seems but one 
alternative, either to assume that he was a Christian, 
or to fell back on the opinion that his assailants were 
Greeks, who took advantage of Gallio’s indifference to 


471 
vent their spite on the Jews. In support of the former 
supposition, we have the fact that St. Paul conjoins 
with himself, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, « 
person of this name, who evidently was well known in 
the church [1 Cor. i. 1). In the absence of any evi- 
dence either way, we can but state the facts as they 
stand on the sacred page, and there leave them. Of 
course there is nothing improbable in the conjecture 
that Sosthenes, though an official in the synagogue 
when St. Paul was at Corinth, might subsequently 
have embraced Christianity, and devoted himself to 
Christian work elsewhere. 


SOTAI, drawn aside; a person whose descendants 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel [Ezza ii. 
55; Neh. vii. 57]. 


SOUTH. 1. Among the Hebrews this word included 
all that lies between the south-east and the south- 
west. Rut, in addition to other significations, in the 
English Bible it denotes a oghater! region or district 
known as ‘‘the south.” In these cases the Hebrew 
word negebh should have been retaified as a proper 
name. No one has examined the subject with so 
much care and succoss as Mr. Wilton, who says tbat 
the Negeb (so he writes the word) describes that tract 
of country through which lay the ordinary caravan 
road between central Canaan and Egypt (Gen. xii. 
9, 10; xiii. 1,3; xlvi. 1—6]. It contained the well 
of Hagar and the country of Gerar; Kadesh was at or 
near its southern border; was occupied by the Amale- 
kites at the time of the exodus; part of it was 
porerned by the king of Arad, part of it fell to the 
ot of Judah, and some of it to Simeon. Other details 
are mentioned by Mr. Wilton, who thus sums up his 
investigations respecting its extent and ition :-— 
‘‘ The Negeb comprised a considerable but irregularly 
shaped tract of country; its main portion stretching 
from the mountains and lowlands of Judah in tbo 
north to the mountains of Azazimeh in the south, and 
from the Dead Sea and southern Ghor on the east to 
tho Mediterranean in the west. It had, however, a 
further extension, north-eastwardly, to lat. 31° 35’ or 
40’, and south-westwardly to about lat. 30° 15’, where 
it met the desert et-Tih, thus occupying a middle 
position, both topographically and physically, between 
the rich soil of central Canaan and the sandy wastes 
of that ‘great and terrible wilderness’” e eb,” 
pt. i.]. 2. Another Hebrew word translated ‘‘ sout 
(teman) sometimes appears as proper name, but 
usually, if not always in this case, it indicates Arabia, 
part of which is still called Yemen (a name of like 
origin and radical force). [See TemaN.] 
[See 


SOUTH RA’MOTH [1 Sam. xxx. 
RaMATH OF THE SovuTnH.] 


SOUTH COUNTRY. [Seo Sovtu.] 


SOWER, SOW’ING. Most of the operations of the 
usbandman are enumerated in the article AGRICUL- 
TURE [vol. i., p. 33]. October and November were 
the chief months for sowing corn, and constituted the 


period, therefore, called ‘‘ seed-time.” 


SPAIN. ‘Twice only does the name of this country 
occur in Scripture, although it has been supposed 
that the far-famed Tarshish was a Spanish city. St. 
Paul, when writing to the Romans, refers to his in- 
tention to visit Spain, and promises that then he will 
go to Rome [Rom. xv. 24, 28]. Whother this purposo 
was carried out or not is a matter still in dispute. Nor 
do we seo how it can be decided. It is known that tho 


27). 
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Gospel was early preached in that country; but it is 
not known that St, Paul went there. With re to 
the geography and history of Spain, this is y the 


place to attempt any sketch of it, Tho Iberian Penin- 
sula, as it is sometimes termed, is bounded on the 
north by the Pyrenees, which divide it from France ; 
on all other sides it is surrounded by water. At one 
int it is separated from Africa only by the Straits of 
ibraltar. It is now divided into the two kingdoms of 
Spain and Portugal, of which the latter is by far the 
smaller portion, occupying a region along the western 
coast. ‘The soil and productions of Spain are very 
diversified, the population is small for the extent of | 
territory, and 44 general condition of the nation is 
behind that of most European countries. Yet its re- 
sources are boundless, and it has in all been 
famous, especially for its mineral wealth. It has been 
ruled over by the Romans, the Arabs, and other 
foreign races; but fora long time past it has had a 
native government. Its religion is the Roman Catholic, 
and no other form of Christianity is tolerated. For 
further information the reader must consult works on | 
the geography and history of Spain. 

SPARROW. The sparrow is essentially a domestic | 
bird, although it is sometimes met with in the 
in woods far away from human habitations; but it is 
probable that such spots are tenanted at certain 
soasons. Tho sociability of the sparrow was a cir-— 
cumstance not lost upon so poetic a people as the 
Hebrews: ‘‘ Yea, the sparrow hath found a house,” 
says the Psalmist [(Ixxxiv. 3]; and again, David says : 
$8 Lato and am as @ sparrow alone upon the house- | 
top” (Pa. cii. 7]. 

Sparrows were among the offerings (Lev. xiv. 4] of 
the very poor; for two, we are told, were sold for s 
farthing Pafatt. x. 29), and five for two farthin 
[Luke ze: The Hebrew word “ex (tsippor), whic. 
is translated ‘‘sparrow,” is supposed, owever, tc 
include the whole family of small birds which do not 
feed exclusively on grain; more cially e8, 
locust-birds, larks, &c., which were not unclean, and — 
therefore acceptable as offerings. 

The Greek word orpov@icy (strouthion) appears to 
be more specifio as used in the New Testament, and 
in the pregnant teaching of the Saviour, who selected | 
the illustration supplied by God's care for thesc 
birds, to enforce the assurance of his Provscengal 
watchfulness and protection over his people (Matt. x. | 
29—31]. 

SPEAR. [See Arms.) 


SPICE, SPI'CES. This word, which occurs very 
frequentl 
usually been considered to indicate several of tho 
aromatic substances to which the same general name 
is applied in the present day. When several are 
onumerated, their names lead to their identification. | 
In Exod. xxx., for example, we find mention made of | 
cinnamon, cassia, myrrh, frankincense, stacte, onycha, | 
and galbanum, all which are the produce either of 
India or Arabia. Galbanum, it may be remarked, is, 
however, also @ produce of Persia. Myrrh, stacte, 
and eome frankincense, were also probably obtai ed 
from the east coast of Africa. Nine Ranaeed ears | 
later, or about A.D. 588, the chief spices are referred | 
to in Ezek. xxvii., with the addition of calamus. Dr. | 
Vincent refers chiefly to the ‘‘ Periplus,” ascribed to | 
Arrian, written in the second century, as furnishing 
a proof that many Indian substances wero at that | 
time well known to commerce. This is corrobotated | 


H 


in our translation of the Scriptures, has . 


SPARROW—SPIKENARD. 


ices and aromatics enumerated by Dios- 
corides. e have, therefore, as much assurance as is 
possible in such cases, that the majority of the sub- 
stances mentioned in the Bible have been identi- 
fied, as will be seen under their separate names, and 
that among the spices of early times were included 
many of thoed which now form articles of commerce 
from India to Europe. 


SPI'DER. The allusions made to the spider, or 
rather to its web, in Scripture, are of a remarkably 
pointed character. The trust of the hypocrite, or of a 
profane, ungodly ome as it has also been read, is, 
we are toid in Job vill. 14, as fragile as a spider's 
house (m3, beth) or web. ‘* The wicked,” wa aro 
again told in Isaiah [lix. 5], ‘‘ weave the spider's web” 
(“p, Airei), literally ‘‘thin threads ;” and it is added, 
‘their thin threads shall not become garments, neither 
shall they cover themselves with their works ”’—that 


by the 


is, their artifices shall neither succeed, nor conceal 


themselves, as does the spider's web. 
In the only other instance in which the word is 


'used in our version [Prov. xxx. 28], and where tho 


Hebrew has rrnow (semdmith), the LAX. eadapera 


East (kalabétés), and the Vulgate stellio, it has been sup- 


posed that there is a mistranslation, and that an eft 
or newt is meant. The allusion is, however, more 
likely to the flat-toed lizard, which “‘ taketh hold with 
her hands,” and is often {o be seen running up the 
walls in pursuit of ants in inhabited houses, and may 
therefore have been in king’s palaces, 


Spikenard (Valriana Jatmins:) 


SPIKENARD. Spikenard, or nard (™, nérd), is 
® far-famed perfume of the East: It was of grést 


value—‘‘ very precious” [Mark xiv. 3; John xii, 3, 5}. 


SPINNING-STAR OF THE WISE MEN. 


The nard was also known to and equally estimated by 
the ancients. D es, in describes three 
kinds. Of the first, called vépio¢ (nardos), sim ly, 
there were two varieties, the one Syrian, the other 
Indian. It is me lyigecenty that Professor Royle ascer- 
tained that the latter was obtained from the Nardo- 
ane Jjotmansi, a plant of the family of Valeriane, 
grows in the mountains whence the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers have their sources. It is described 
as he many spikes from one root, whence its 
name, and these spikes appear to be like the tail of an 
ermine. The variety has been supposed to have 
been so called, because 80 many Indian products found 
their way in olden times into Europe across Syria, and 
the jatmanst or balchur of the Hin may have been 
them. But considering the locality of the 
: # in India, there eseems reason to believe 
that it also in the mountains of Persia or Syria, 
although not yet discovered in situ. Spikenard is men- 
tioned 1n Song of Sol. iv. 14, in connection with saffron 
and calamus, products of Syria and Persia, as well 
as with Indian aromatics. Dioscorides aleo makes 
SRpULLioaad tan welline 6 the Syriea cod Ganpolan 
ropean nard, as as e Syrian an: getio 
varieties. Avicenna aleo notices the Roman, the 
mountain, the Indian, and the Syrian sunbul, as ho 
calls the nard. The more valuable kinds may be rare, 
and that of Indian growth—the sunbul Hindhi of the 
Arabe- -may have moet virtue, whence its expensive 
character; but there is every evidence that different 
kinds of the same perfume, if not the Indian plant 
itself, were obtained from Persia, Syria, and even 
southern Europe. 


SPIN’NING. The arts of spinning and woaving are 
of great antiquity, and are necessarily conn in 
the production of textile fabrics [Exod. xxxv. 25; 
Matt. vi. 28]. We propose to add a fow details in the 
article Weavina, to which we refer. 


SPIRIT, Hoty. [See Hoty Sprarr.] 
SPIRITS, Evin. [See Ancet, Satay.] 


SPONGE. This is commonly regarded by naturalists 
asasoophyte. Its varicties are numerous, and some 
of them are extensively employed and well known. 
The sponges of commerce are found at the bottom of 
the sea, attached or rooted to the rocks, in many parts 
of the world, In the New Testament the word is 
Written ‘ ,” and only occurs in the narratives 
of our Lord's crucifixion [Matt. xxvii. 48; Mark 
xv. 36; John xix. 29). The sponge was known and 
used in very early times, and is mentioned by Homer ; 
yet there is no trace of any allusion to it in the Old 

tament. The “em name haar we emplo pa 

into many languages. are still o 
Eieton Gren ng bef Nae 
were abou sponge ying in 

bour of Ruad when he was there. The divers are 
Greeks, and each boat is manned by en or ten men. 
Their operations are carried on along the coast during 
the summer months. The men dive to the bottom, 
and pluck the sponges from the rocks and stones. It 
is, however, an occupation which few continue to 


follow niore than a year, in consequence of the injury 
it does to their health [‘‘ The yrii,” vol. iil., 


p. 408]. 
SPOUSE. In ordinary speech, this word signifies 
either husband or wife, as espoused or pledged to each 
in a solemn covenant. In the Old Testament 
the word refers only to the wifo; and the Hebrew term 


132—Vor. II. 
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specially alludes to the crowning, which has always 
formed part of Oriental marriages in more coun ied 
than one. The ceremonies of a modern Jewish mar- 
age do not seem to include this crowning; but it is 
still practised in the Greek Church, and among some 
of the Easter Christian communities [see Badger’s 
‘‘ Nestorians and their Rituals,” ii. 258). [See - 
RBIAGE.] (Song of Sol. iv, 8—12; Hos. iy. 13, 14.] 


STA'CHYS, spike ; a Christian convert in the Roman 
church, whom at. Paul saluted b in his epi 
to the Romans (Rom. xvi. 9]. Tees 


STAOTE. This Greek word has 
supposed to ify the gum that distils 
mytrh-trees. oses speaks of "we (ndtdph), in tho 
enumeration of the drugs that were to enter into the 
coe position of the perfume which was to be offered in 
the holy place upon the golden altar (Exod. xxx. 34]. 
This word, also written neteph, has been transla 
‘* gtaote” in the alithorised version. Pliny remarks 
that nataf signifies ‘‘to distil,” and stacte was dis- 
tilled myrrh ; and Celsius and others have adopted this 
view of the matter. But Rosenmiiller has pointed out 
that Dioscorides describes stacte as a species of storax 

™m, le cha like a tear, and resembling myrrh. 

ga ik word, the Greeks should have pre- 
ference, in as far as the meaning of stacte is concerned ; 
but whether that word is correctly applied to nétaph 
is another question, and here Pliny appears to have 
the advantage. 


STAND’ARD. (Seo BANNER. ] 
epee [See Astronomy, and articles there referred 


_STAR OF THE WISE MEN. There is no neces- 
sity whatever for supposing that the star which guided 
the magi was any other than a luminous meteor, 
miraculously kindled for a special purpose, and extin- 
guished when its work was accomplished. The 
opinions which have been expressed in regard to the 
natare of this phenomenon are of no special value, 
except in so far as they agree with the requirements of 
the narrative. The narrative, in, must be read by 
the light of modern science, which will rather assist us 
in understanding it, than tend to ite discredit. It is 

rfectly well known that the word aster, which occurs 
1n the inspired record of the oocurrence [Matt. ii. 1—10], 
has a wide significance, and is not at all confined to 
planets and stars Properly so called. Homer plaids 
it of a meteor [‘' liad,”’ iv. 75}, and the same must 
included among the senses in which the word occurs, 
in the Revelation (Rev. viii. 10; ix.1]. Dr. D. Brown, 
in his commentary upon Matt. ii. 2, says, ‘‘Much 
has been written on the subject of this star; but 
from all that is here said, it is perhaps safest to 
regard it as simply a luminous meteor, which appeared 
under ial laws, and for a urpose.” Dean 
Alford, in his ‘‘ New Testament for lish Readers, 
argues ceted the miraculous character of the appear- 
ance, and holds that the magi b pacaned their actual 
course in consequence of some astrological interpreta- 
tion of a conjunction between Jupiter and Saturn which 
happened at that time. We prefer in this case to believe 
that the common sense of the great mass of modern 
expositors has led them to the right explanation, 
namely, that already proposed of a luminous meteor. 
The Nesoriezis of Oroomiah (where they say Zoroaster 
was born), and some other Orientals, believe thero 
was some connection between the star seen by the 

magi and that foretold by Balaam [Numb. xxiv. 17]. 


been 
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This view, which has been rather favoured by some 


European writers, the star of the wise men as 
the fulfilment of an aod Pde“ which had been 
circulated in the East by ition, as well as recorded 
in Scripture by inspiration. Evidence of the antiquity 
of this idea is furnished by some of the fathers. 
Theophylact, for example, clearly refers to it when he 
eays that somo say the magi were the disciples of 
‘Balaam, and that having found his oracle, they under- 
stood the mystery of Christ, and desired to see the 
child who was born. 


_.8TARGA'ZER. This word oocurs in Isa. xlvii. 13, 
aud is a litoral translation of the Hebrew phrase, 
meaning ‘‘one who looks at the stars.” Of course, 
the idea is that of astrologer. [See ASTROLOGER. } 


STA’TER. This coin is mentioned in Matt. xvii. 27, 
in the Greek text, and in the margin of our translation. 
It was in value equal to two of the didrachmas named 
in ver. 24 (where the English text has “ tribute 
money,” and the Greek word in the margin). The 
stater may be roughly estimated at 2s. 6d. The word 
is rendered ‘‘ piece of money” in the text. [See 
Money. ] 


. BTEEL. On reference to the texts where this word 
appears in the English version, it will be seen that it 
was 8 ted by the exigencies of the context in 
almost every case [2 Sum. xxii. 35; Job xx. 24; Ps. 
xviii. 34; Jer. xv. 12). 

The ‘‘ bow of steel,’’ mentioned in three of the four 
places indicated (kesheth-néchishah),.is literally a ‘‘ bow 
of brass.” Simple copper cannot be meant, and pure 
brass or bronze even would not be elastic enough 
fora bow. We may therefore suppose that the bow 
of brass received its name from tho fact that it was 
mounted and strengthened with metal. In classic 
authors we read of silver bows, and golden bows; and 
both Pindar and Euripides speak of those who carried 
a bow of brass (chalkotoxos, one who has a brazen bow). 
In the passage from Jeremiah, the Hebrew word like- 
wise means brass, which was probably hardened and 
tempered, as it was extensively used for cutting 
instrumonts, Steel was known among the Assyrians; 
but the only specimen of which we have read (found 
and figured by Loftus in his ‘‘Chaldea”) was for 
striking a light. It also seems to have been used in 
Egypt, as we have seen a butcher represented with a 
steel at his belt, very much like those which now 
serve for sharpening knives, [Seo Mines AND 
METALS. ] 


« STEPH'ANAS, crown; a member of the Christian 

church at Corinth, thrice named by St. Paul in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians [1 Cor. i. 16; xvi. 15, 
17). family were among the few who had been 
ree by the apostle himself, a circumstance pos- 
sibly due to the fact that they were his first converts 
in Achaia. They subsequently devoted themselves 
zealously to the service of the church. 


STEPHEN, one of the seven deacons appointed to 
relieve the apostles of the distribution of among 
the poor saints, and the first Christian who sealed the 
truth of the Gospel by martyrdom. The entire narra- 
tion of his history, so far as supplied by Scripture, is 
embraced in Acts vi., vii., and on many accounts is 
invested with a deep and permanent interest. His 

nal character is described in terms remarkable 
or their significance and comprehensiveness [Acts yi. 
5, 8, 10], and he appears to have devoted himself to 
the defonco and preaching of the Gospel with a zeal 


STARGAZER—STEPHEN. 


which, even in those early days of high fervour and 
Christian boldness, elevated bim above his fellows to 
a level almost with the apostles. themselves. From 
the first he the power of working mimoles 
[Acts vi 8]. This, and the energy with which he 
preached Christ, soon drew upon him the notice of 
the bigoted Jews, and especially of s synagogue of 
foreigners [ver. 9]. Finding themselves unable to 
cope with him, these Jews suborned faleo testimony, 
and charged him before the Sanhedrim with y 

inst and the Law of Moses and the Temple. 
“It is evident, from the nature of this accusation, 
how remerkably his doctrino was an anticipation of 
St. Paul’s. As a Hellenistic Jew he was less en- 
tangled in the prejudices of Hebrew nationality than 
his Ararhaic brethren; and he seems to have had a 


| fuller understanding of the final intention of the 


Gospel than St. Poter and the apostles had yet at- 
tained to. Not doubting the divinity of the Mosaic 
economy, and not faithless to the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, he yet saw that the time was 
coming, yea, then was, when the ‘true worshippers’ 
should worship Him, not in the Temple only, or in 
any one spot, but everywhere throughout the 
earth, ‘in spirit and in truth;’ and for this doctrine 
he was doomed to die” {Conybeare and Howson's 
“« Life and Epistles of St. Peul,” chap. ii.j. At his 
ce before the Sanhedrim, it was observed 

that his countenance was suffused by a su 
glow, like that of an angel. Even his judges were for 
& moment fascinated by it [Acts vi. 15]. pnalleeges 

i inst him, Stephen 


to meet the laid agai 

to recall, in a brief address, the paliontipois eens 
national histery, commenting on them as he proceeded, 
and suggesting, as opportunity offered, how from the 
first it was clear that acceptance with God depended 
neither on locality, nor on external ritual; and also 
how, too, from the days of Moses, the choseu people 
had habitually rejected God’s messengers, as they bad 
done Jesus of Nazareth, in whom the predictions of 
the past had been fulfilled. 

_ A remonstrance addressed to the consciences of his 
judges aroused their bitterest fury, which burned with 
even a deeper intensity when Stephen, his eyes serencly 
fixed upwards, exclaimed that he beheld his “Lord in 
pe , “the Son of man standing on the right hand of 

.” At once he was from the 

chamber, hurried outside the city, and there stoned to 
death, the witnesses, ere they commenced their bloody 
work Meas xvii. 5—7), laying their clothes at the 
feet of Saul, who stood near, approving of their acts, 
and is now firet mentioned in the history, where he ia 
destined to occupy a prominence and honour to the 
end of time [Acts vill. 1]. But even in death .the 
martyr retained his peaceful serenity. His-first utter- 
ance was to commend his spirit to Jesus, his-second 
and. last to breathe a supplication on behalf of his 
murderers, after the example of his Divine Master. 
With this prayer on his lips ‘‘ he fell asleep” (Acts 
vii. 60], and was subsequently carried to the grave by 
a band of devout and sincere mourners [‘viii. 2]. 

How far the scene and circumstances of hie death 
affected the mind of Sanl .ie not fully:stated. That s 
deep impression was made -on the mind of, the future 
Apo of the Gentiles cannot be doubted. He himself 

udes to this when urging reasons why his continu- 
ance in Jerusalem might be. useful to the cause of tho 
Goapél Lhe a 19,.20]; and it is quite within the 

its of legitimate supposition to aete that what 
he had heard and sega ei iteelf on, his conscience, 


STOCKS—STOICS. 


and constituted the ‘‘ pricks” or goads 
found it hard to resist (Acts ix. 5]. In this respect, 
as in others, the m.of Stephen was overruled 


for the highest good. : 
The addrees of St. Stephen :before the Sanhedrim 


Alford, in the ‘‘ mena” to his Greek Testament, 
does not hesitate to affirm that Stephen made at least 
two demonstrable historical mistakes: the one in Acta 
vil. 4, where it is stated that Abraham’s father was 
dead before the patriarch left Haran; and the other 
in ver. 16, where Stephen affirms that Abraham pur- 
chased a place of sepulture of Emmor at. Sychem, and 
that Jacob himself was buried there. Our limits forbid 
more than a brief summary of the reply to such objec- 
tions. In the first place, if the narrative of St. Luke 
sccurately reported the address of Stephen, the argu- 
ment for the plenary inspiration of Scripture remains 
intact as far as this address is concerned, and is entirely 
unaffected. by any errors which may be contained in 
the address itself. .In the second place, it has been 
fairly and tite Mage that for critics of the present. 
day to convict Stephen of historical inaccuracy, 
considering his remarkable gifts, and his power in 
arguing. with his opponents, is, to say the least of it, 
somewhat precipitate, and is a mode of evading a difi- 
culty in the work of an ancient writer which would 
y not be tolerated in any other province than 
that of religion. Thirdly, as re the alleged mis- 
takes, several s ions haye been made, any one of 
which would satisfy the conditions of Stephen’s narra- 
tive, To.name, for example, but one ar two. . Is it 
certain that Abraham wag Torah’s eldest son? If he 
was not, then there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
podition that he was born ata consid¢rably later period, 
and that though Terah died at the age of two hundred 
and fiye, yet Abraham might. not-have been more. 
paumerentz: bre at that time. a Beis also oo 
second supposed inaccuracy, i been urged as 
one explanation, thatSt. Stephen here, asin other parte 
of his address, combined two facts in a eRe phrase, . 
‘Abraham purchased a grave, and so di 
Joseph ;’’ and another, that it has not been shown 
that Abraham never purchased a plot of ground at 
Sychem as described, where Joseph and the patriarchs 
were buried. On this ted solution Archdeacon 
Tee (‘Inspiration of Holy Scripture’’}: observes, 
‘Does not this view completely explain Jacob's visit 
to Shechem (Gen. xxxii. 18], Rpperenuy. with no 
object, for he already had the sep at Hebron; 
os well as Gen. xlviil. 22, which shows thaf this plot 
of ground had already been a matter of dispute before 
Jacob gave it.to Joseph (Gen. I. 25; Josh. xxiv. 32)?” 
For.further information on this controversy we must 
refer the reader to critical commentaries onthe Acts 
of the Apostles, only. observing, in .conclusion, ‘that 


= is just ane are preteen the pts 
-1g .probably. occasioned. omission of a 
Eeeeaice ete and would be instantly cleared. 


up, and all the parts of the narrative harmonised, if.a 
fow further details had come down to us. 


xxxiii, 11] occurs 
ight of 


in. 
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which he| which appears to mean some kind of fetter. In Jer. 
xx. 2; xxix. 26, the original is mahpékheth, and sug- 
rg the idea of a contrivance by which the hands and 
8 


t of a prisoner were twisted and distorted. Upon 


ee firat alluded to, Barnes says, ‘‘ The word 


* denotes. the wooden. frame or block 


in which the feet of a person were confined for punishe 
ment. - The whole 
the feet as so co 
clude the power of motion. St 
offen in ancient times as a mode of punishment.” 
And again, ‘‘Stocks appear to have been of two kinds: 
They were either clogs attached to one foot or to bath 
feet, 89 as to embarrase but not entirely to 

walking, or they were fixed frames to Shick 
were attached, so as entirely to preclude motion. The 
former were often used with runaway slaves to pre- 
vent their escaping again when taken, or were a: 
to prigoners to prevent their escape. The fixed kinds, 
which are probably referred to here, were of different 
sorts. They consisted of a frame with holes for the 
feat only ; or for the feet and hands; or for the feet, 
the hands, and the neck. At Pompeii stocks hava 
been found so contrived that ten prisoners might be 
ere by the leg, each leg separately, by the sliding 
of a bar.’ i 
and other details are aleo given in the ‘‘ Illustrated 


ge here ie designed to desoribe 
ned in a clog or clogs, as to pre 
or clogs were used 


revent 
6 feet 


ed 


Stocks are still used in the East, [These 


,” on Job xiii.; reference may be added to, 


Commentary 

Roberts’s “ Oriental IlJustrations.”] Paul and Silas 
had their feet made fast in the stocks at Philippi [Acts, 
‘xvi. 24]. The Greek worl is in this place zudon 
(wood), corresponding with the Latin nervus. These 
terms occur and are explained in ancient authors, aad 
there is no doubt of their meaning. 


‘The: Greeks had 
other names for the stocks, but they probably called 
them zulon only when made of wood. There 1s good 


‘reason for believing that the punishment inflicted: 


upon the two ‘servants of Christ was of a very painful 
character [seo Dr. Robinson's ‘‘ Archseologia Gitoca,” 

book i., chap. xx.]. ‘ a 
STO'ICS, a sect of Greek philosophers, founded by 
Zeno, and named from the Greek word stoa, ‘‘a porch” 
or ‘‘ portico,” from their original place of rendezvous, 
Zeno was.a native of Cyprus, but taught at Athens, 
and died about u.c. 250. The stoical doctrines wero 
rofeased by many ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
Pilswing is quoted as a convenient summary of their 
principles :—'‘ The Stoics made three divisions of philo- 
sophy, which Plutarch calls the physical, othical, and 
logical, logikon, of which our word ‘‘ logical” is not a 
tranelation. But other Stoics made differont divisions. 
Their system, eo far as we can learn what it was, was 
obscure, and they were certainly not well agreed 
among themselves on their metaphysical doctrines. 
They cultivated logic, rhetoric, an mar, In 
their physical doctrines they assumed two first prin- 
ve; the passive was 


ciples, the active and the ) . 

atten: the first substance "4 which all things were 

made; the active was God, who was one, thou le 
ave at- 


by many names. Their ethical doctrines ha 
alted on attention, as exhibited in the lives of 
distinguished Greeks and Romans. To live according 
to nature was the basis of their ethical system ; but 
by this it was not meant that a man should follow his 
own particular nature; he must make his life con- 
formable to the nature of the whole of things. This. 
rinciple is the foundation of all morality, and is in- 
isputable, but its application is not always easy, nor - 
did they all agree in their exposition of it. They held 
that ehtioaly good things were virtue, wisdom, justice, . 
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temperance, and the like; that the truly wise man is 
eufficient in himself; despises all that subjects to its 
power the rest of mankind ; feels pain, but is not con- 

uered by it” (‘‘ National Cyclopsodia,” art. Zeno). 
Bt. Paul encountered the Stoics at Athens, on w 
occasion only do we read of them in Scripture [Acts 
Vii. 18}. 

STOM'ACHER. The word thus translated in Isa. 
jii. 24 describes an article of female apparel. Modern 
critics understand it to denote ‘‘an ample robe;” but 
the term is confessedly obscure. 


STONES, Precious. Precious stones are often 
alluded to collectively in the Bible. The queen of 
Sheba is described as coming with precious stones 
{1 Kings x. 2]; and the navy of Hiram, king of Tyre, 
who took part in Solomon's traffic to the Eastern seas, 
is also described as bringing home precious stones 
2 Chron. ix. 10].. The air was ‘‘ garnished” 
2 Chron. iii. 4 the mystical Babylon was ‘' decked ” 


Rev. xviii. 16], and the foundations of the wall of 

e heavenly Jerusalem were ‘‘garnished” with all 
manner of precious stones (Rev. xxi. 19]. 

The Hebrews appear to have attributed great value, 
for the most part, precisely to such stones as are costly, 
or are considered valuable for their intrinsic qualities 
by mineralogists, lapidaries, or amateurs in the present 
day. Those, so far as they are mentioned or alluded 
to in Scripture, are described under their special and 
individual designations. 

STO'NESQUARERS. (See GIBLITEs.] 


STORK. The Hebrew and Greek names for the 
stork, "ron (chdsid@h) and eropy); (storgé), are both indi- 
cative of the character of the bird, affection between 
mates and to the young, and attachment (although a 
migratory bird, whence many of its Arabic epithets, as 


Stork 


Hay: Luglug) to the place of its birth. Notwithstanding 
is: hart rile 
re at Delft in endeavouring to save ita 4 
naturalists do not think that this chatationthie boa 
verified. To any one who has watched their habits, 


case of the stork that perished in the | tioned 


STOMACHOER —STRAW. 


East, jm horekthe are regarded with 
waa never alastea) not a doubt 
of an affection which manifests 
action of their lives. 


especially in the 
Senereniinta feelin 
can be entertain 

itself in almost eve’ 


i 


& 
F 


ther 
the wall surrounding the flat roofs 
seldom on fir-trees, although, in the time « 
Psalmist, these appear to have been mostly their 
of habitation (Ps. civ. 17); 
they rear their sar. wags 
tions of delight by pping 
in ita turn, returns i 
food for the little ones; and the trust they 
human beings, all attest the same fact. 
villages they actually build their nests in the 
of low huts. 

The affection of the stork extends 
family. Bewick justly remarks, that before 
their departure they assemble in large fi 
seem to confer on the plan of their route. 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times” 
are even sensible of attentions. 

the roof of whose house was 


FE 
[ 
4 
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i 


E 


SL 
E 
in 
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a 
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storks, on their arrival in spring, from a os prere 
dome, where they were build, by con- 
structing a nest for them and iding food at first. 


(Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18]. 
appear that few birds held sacred in Egypt, as the 
stork and ibis, were held clean by the Hebrews. 


STRAIGHT. [See SrREzr.] 


STRAN'GER. The Hebrew words translated by 
this term denote those who permanently or casually 
ayoure in a foreign country. The Iaraclites them- 

ves were strangers in ; and when they 

A in their own land, and 
sojourners from other nations were fo among 
them. In anticipation of such an occurrence, various 
laws were instituted by Moses. The laws respecting 


the r and the stran are intima connected, 
and have been already reeves A in tbo erate Poor. 


It is apparent that so long as the stranger did not 
interfere with the religious principles and practices of 
Tarael, he was free to di in the land, and to seek 
after wealth and honour. Strangers who were in o 
state of servitude were certainly treated with more 
consideration than servile classes generally. Inter- 
course with strangers had to be confined within cer- 
tain limits, and one or two nations were excluded 
from fellowship altogether (Deut. xxiii, 3]. There 
can be no doubt that the spirit of Mosaic legislati 


tard paseages :—Dent. xxiv. 14—21; xxv. 5; xxv 


STRAW. Chopped straw is in Syria the common 
food for horees sa mules, as also for cattle in winter 
time. There seems to be no : allusion to this 
fact in Scripture, where straw is almost always men- 
ned in connection with “ ender,” as in Gen. 
ae 26, ths : = lt with ‘ bees feed in 
: ly. 28, and not as itself provender. It is 

ticularly noticed in Exod, y, ‘Av nuda te beiekaakine, 
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ite little value is noticed in Job xli. 27; and it is used i 

Sil sed | which the Lower Nil ivi ; 
viet achgpati ‘te ek ae ei ek told that ‘the lion | possible that the * SCHASISILCE Otc ers a a 
that Moab shall be Pe prea 7; Ixv. 26), and| channel called the Wady el-Ansh Eaineiénly. me 
xxv. 10]. The aires in Siege as straw (Isa. | posed to be the “ river of Egypt,” mentioned in Num 
ausiot treading cornice ae bee athe 0 Meg “5 = ro Hi ene other places where the ebiew. ie 
precept of Moses, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when | RIVER oF.) epee taeen nes ea Looe, FOLET, 


4 STREET IN CAIRO. 


he treadeth out” (Deut. xxv. 4], is, however, curiously| STREET. The word ‘‘street” in the Old Testa- 
enough, more aby nore in modern times by the Maho- | ment often denotes merely ‘‘out of doors,” and the 
metans than by Christians. open spaces of ancient Eastern towns. With regard to 

STREAM OF EGYPT, a occurring in Isa. | streets, properly eo called, they are so inconveniently 
xxvii. 12, apparently in reference to the Nile or one of | narrow and gloomy in Oriental cities generally, that 
its branches. ‘The seven streams ” mentioned by | they are eldcts mentioned with honour in books of 
Leaiuh [xi. 15] clearly mean the seven branches into | travel. The truth is, that streots in such regions arc 
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STRIPES—SUN, 


Seeiie ee 


thoroughfares, and nothing else; they are not lined 
with shop windows, and the windows of private dwell- 
ings usually look out on the other side of the housc. 
In Acts ix. 11 we read of the street called ‘‘ Straight,” 
which is still commemorated by ste | European who 
visits Damascus. It is ‘‘a long, b street, running 
from east to west, about a mile in length, and forming 
the principal thoroughfare in the city” [‘‘ Travels,” by 
Dr. G. Robinson]. The author now quoted says of 
the streets of Damascus what applies to those of some 
other places: ‘‘ The streets are narrow and irregular; 
their narrowness is peculiar to all hot countries, where 
shade and coolness are desired ; their pAb desnnle: 
Turkish towns in general, architectural embellish- 
ments being confined to insulated monuments, or to 
the interior of private buildings, seldom seen by the 
public eye.” ‘The mire of the streets” [Ps. xviii. 
42; Isa. x. 6] is not unknown. ‘‘In windy weather 
the streets are incommoded with dust, and with mire 
after rain.” The discomfort of the streets is also in- 
creased by the habit of depositing filth and offal in 
them, and a too general reliance upon herds of dogs 
for scavengers. ‘There are places, of course, where 
certain sanitary measures have to be taken; but in 
towns of any size complaints are all but universal. 


STRIPES, when inflicted as a ishment by the 
Jews, were not to exceed forty [Deut. xxv. 1—3], 
hence the custom was to stop at thirty-nine. St. Paul 
alludes to this practice [2 Cor. xi 24]. Scourging by 
stripes Wus a common pa ent among the Romans, 
but could not legally be inflicted upon uncondemned 
citizens. St, Paul insisted upon his citizenship in this 
matter [Acts xvi. 37, 38; xxi, 25—29]. Exemption 
from this degrading punishment was no trifle, for the 
ecourging was often of the most severe and painful 
description; of thie there can be no question. But 
with regard to some individual cases, as that of our 
Saviour, who was sco with stripes by Pilute's 
order, we cannot decide the measure of its violence; at 
the same time, we are not compelled to draw such a 
horrifying picture as Dr. Wiseman and others of his 
communion have given; for although Pilate, as a 
Roman, would not be bound by the Jewish rule, we 
may venture to hope that the vestiges of humanity in 
him mitigated the cruelty of the chastisement which 
he inflicted [Matt. xxvii. 26]. The punishment of 
offenders by scourging was often so terrible in its 
effects, that the Greek name for it is ‘‘flaying.” In 
modern times, as by the knout in Russia, the basti- 
nado in Turkey, or in other forms and by other names, 
corporal punishment by stripes is still inflicted. It 
is a summary and degrading mode of retaliation, and 
naturally most in favour where the slow processes 
of legal forms and penalties are inconvenient or un- 
known. The whip or scourge of the ancients was 
made up of a handle and a varying number of lashes. 
The es were either of co Ey 
leather, and sometimes armed with bones, or pieces of 
brass, or terminated with hooks; in the latter case 
they were called scorpions by the Romans [compare 
1 King xii. 11}. It often happened that scourging 
proved fatal [“ Dictio of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities,” article Flagrum f 

STRING’ED IN’STRUMENT. {See Music, Must- 
OAL INSTRUMENTS. } 

SU’AH, sweepings; an Asherite, one of the sons of 
Zophah [1 Chron, vii. 36]. 

SUBURBS, the immediate vicinity of a town or 


ohn ii, 15], or of | Shishak 


xxiii. 11 the word thus translated is very doubtful, 
but seems to. describe some place contiguous to the 
Temple. [See NATHAN-MELECU.] 


SUCCOTH, booths. 1. The place where the Isreelites 
first encamped after leaving eses [Exod. xii. $7; 
Numb. xxxiii. 5, 6]. The next encampment was at 
Etham, on the edgé of the wilderness, and therefore 
Succoth was between Etham and Rameses. It was, 
no doubt, to the west or north-west of what is now 
Suez, but its actual site is unknown; it has bees 
conjecturally placed at Rejum el-Khail, to the west of 
the Bitter Lakes. 2. A city, 80 called because Jacob 
there built himself a house, and made booths for his 
cattle [Gen. xxxiii. 17]. It appears to have been east 
of the Jordan, and was allotted to the tribe of Gad 

Josh. xiii. 27]. The aa last referred to reckons 
th among the towns which were ‘‘ in the valley,” 


vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 17; Ps. lx. 6; cviii. 7], but none 
of these assist us. It is by no means impos 


that the name was borne by ree anc than one. 
There still exists a Sukkuth in the of the Jordan, 


but it is on the weet of the river. ith to 
the Succoth of Jacob, Mrs. Beke observes: “‘ 
must have been situate somewhere to the south of 


the Jabbok, and most probably at a dis- 
tance from that brook, on the east side of Jordan, and 
not on the opposite side and further to the north, 
where it has been placed by other travellers” [‘‘ Jacob's 
Flight,” p. 233]. We must consider the precise locality 
as still undetermined. 
SUCCOTH-BENOTH’, tents 


words. It is Mbt Ad ible that the words as wo have 
them represent p lonian terms which 
what different, and if so, nothing i i 
lating the Hebrew forms. In Rawlinson's ‘‘ Ancient 
Monarchies”’ (i. 171), it has been eu that Zir- 
banit, the wife of Merodach, a can divinity, is 
meant. This is a reasonable conjecture; but after all, 
the present text may be correct, and may describe en 
unknown and perhaps obscene form of, idolatry in- 
troduced into Samaria by its Babylonian immi- 
grants. 

SU'CHATHITES, dwellers in booths; one of the 
Tag Ty iercomemeedh grata Noe oh ae 
ii, 55). 


SUKKTTMS, one of the nations from which were 
derived part of the forces with which the Egyptian 
marched upon Jerusalem [2 Chron. xu. $3). 
The Greek and Latin versions call them “troglodytes,” 
or dwellers in caves; but if the word is Hebrew, it 
rather means “dwellers in tents,” or Scenites. The 
whole of the passage recording the invasion of Shishak 
is missing from the Syriac version. Fiirst thinks the 

were dwellers in Sok, a mountain region near 
the Red Sea, where Pliny fixes the tro; city of 
Suche; and he thinks the-modern Nubian name 
Suakin may be connected with the same district.  - 


SUM’MER, [See Szasons.] 


SUN. The Hebrew name of the sun is shemeah, 
which occurs in some proper names, as Both-shemesh, 


SUPPER—SUPPER, LORD'S. 


Ir-shemesh. The great importance of this luminary 
accounts for the frequency with which it is mentioned 
in Holy Writ. Many of the allusions are perfectly 
intelligible, and need no special explanation; but we 
may say a few words respecting the idolatrous worship 
of the sun, of which we sometimes read. It appears 
that this was one of the oldest and simplest forms of 
false religion ‘(Job xxxi. 26, 27]. In course of time 
it became more complicated, and the sun received a 
Me names, and was represented by numerous 
symbols and images. The Egyptians, especially, in- 
vented an elaborate system of sun-worship. The 
Phamician Baal probably denoted the sun. The Baby- 
Jonians and Chaldeans, and most of the pagan nations 
of Asia, practised this idolatry under one name or 
another. It was adopted by the Greeks and Romans, 
and it extended over the igronten part of Europe. It 
was ono of the forms of idolatry into which the Jews 
fell; hence we read of ‘‘ the horses which the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun” [2 Kings xxiii. 11], and 
of the incense which they had burned to the sun [ver. 
Emp answorstip was forbidden in the Pentateuch 
t. iv. 19; xvii. 3]. It prevailed among some of 
e Arab tribes, and, according to Mr. P; grave, is 
not yet extinct [‘‘ Travels in bia,” vol. 1.]. The 
reasons for prohibiting this chy are the came as 
for prohibiting any other kind of idolatry: it was 
loving and serving the creature more than the Creator. 
Althongh in i the simplest, purest, and most 
natural of all idolatries, the worship of the sun has 
een associated with the most cruel and loathsome 
Tites. - 
‘ SUPPER. In the New Testament this word denotes 
the principal meal of the day, taken in the early part 
of the evening, after the heat had subsided. It there- 
fore corresponded with our dinner rather than our 
per, which was, in fact, unknown [Mark vi. 21; 
John xii. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 21]. What is called the Lord's 
poe [1 Cor. xi. 21] is treated of in a separate 
article. 


SUPPER, Lorp’s. This designation of one of the 
two sacraments instituted by Jesus Ohrist is only 
found in Scripture in 1 Cor. x1. 20. There is no doubt 
that if was so used because this rite was first cele- 
brated at the deixvoy ome), or “evening meal.” 
No ordinance of the Christian Church has been the 
subject of more important or more lasting controversy 
than this, nor has any been more widely diverted from 
its original significance and purpose. On the one hand, 
if tagienn robbed of its Divine and blessed meaning; 
on the other, it has been invested with attributes which 
have practically served to raise it to well-nigh an 
Spusiity with Christ himself. A careful examination 
of the teaching of Holy Scripture on the subject will 
show that the trae doctrine lies between these ex- 
tremes:’ It is obviously impossible for us, in the space 
at our command, to do more than give a mere outline 
in elucidation of a topic on which piles of learned 
books in every lan have been written, from the 
days‘of the early fathers of the Christian Church 
down to our own times, and which forms the text of 
Probably half the voluminous literature called into 
existence by the theological controversies of the Refor- 
mation, Tho references in Scripture to the Lord's 
Supper are extremely scanty, yet it is from a review of 
these that we shall : cept 
the nature of this rite, and the object for which it was 

sted 


is a remaskabic fact, that although St. Joln 


obtain the true conception of | by 
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narrates some of the circumstances which took place at 
the time this ordinance was instituted, he is entirel 
silent as to the ordinance itself [John xii, 18—36]. 
Onihering up into one history the statements of the 
synoptical evangelists, we learn that at the close of the 
last paschal festival which our Lord shared with his 
disciples, and, indeed, the only one of which any 
de’ have been recorded, Jesus took bread—one of 
the unleavened cakes ordinarily used at the ver — 
and aida t given thanks, blessed it, broke it, and 
Renee to his disciples, with these words, ‘Take, eat; 
this is my body, which is 
in remembrance of me.” then took the cup, 
and bm giving thanks, gave it to them, saying, 
‘* Drink ye ,all of it; for this is my blood of the new 
testament,” or ‘‘the new testament in my blood,” 
which is shed for you and for eat the remission 
of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 26—28; k xiy. 22—24; 
Luke xxii. 19, 20]. The account of St. Paul, received 
by direct revelation from God, is substantially identical 
with that of the evangelists [1 Cor. xi. 23—25]. There 
is a special value in the statement of St. Paul, not 
only on account of its distinct and independent cha- 
racter as an authoritative witness to the origin of the 
rite; but also because of its indirect testimony to the 
fact that the Lord’s Supper was not intended to be 
limited in its observance to the immediate disciples of 
Christ, but was the privilege of the whole company of 
believers, and an ordinance of perpetual obligation, 
for the a adds, ‘‘As often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye shew "—that 1s, exhibit or con- 
fess—‘‘ the Lord’s death till he come” [1 Cor. xi. 26]. 
The above su contains all that we know in 
to the actual institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
or of the intent and significance of it, so far as stated 
by Christ himself. The symbolism which he employed 
in the discourse of John vi. is so striking and : 
that from a very early period the opinion been 
firmly maintained that we have here an express 
anticipatory allusion to the Lord's Supper. Possibly 
this opinion may be well founded, but there is no 
positive evidence of the fact. Even if it were as repre- 
sented, no support or countenance would thereby be 
given for Romanist and analogous dogmas. The 
utmost that can be asserted consistently with a candid 
interpretation of the chapter is, as Bulli 
that ‘‘the things there written are agreea - 
and do fully open, the matter of the Lord’s mete 
They enable us on the highest authonty—that of 
Christ himself—to identify modes of expression, 
‘“‘eating” Christ’s flesh and Sha peg his blood, 
“coming” to him, and “‘ believing” on him, as having 
one and the same significance. They militate, there- 
fore, directly against the Romish view, and, moreover, 
serve to show what the apostles must have understood 
by Christ’s words, when he instituted the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. Reverting, then, to the terms of 
the institution, we see that they indicated the rite to be 
a commemorative act, and aleo imparted to it a special 
significance in connection with the sacrificial and 
atoning character of Christ's death. His blood, syn bo- 
lised by the wine, was shed ‘‘for the remission of sins. 
Passing on to the Acts of the Apostles, the glimpses 
there given us into the internal history and customs 
of the early Church clearly reveal the light in which 
the commandment of their ascended Lord was ed 
the first Christians. We assume what will hardly 
be denied, that the ‘‘ breaking of bread” spoken of in 
Acts ii, 42 was really tho observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. If this bo granted, it is at once evident how 


ery for you; this do 
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naturally and immediately the new rite took ite pace 
among the devotional customs of the Church, and also 
in how extremely simple a mode it was observed. 
From the language used it would appear that there 
was an absence of all ceremony, and that not even the 
presence of an apostle or elder was an essential requi- 
site in the commemorative and sacramental act. It was 
a daily thing, and no doubt formed ao part of the reli- 
gious services of prayer and praise wherever ‘ two or 
three” met together in Christ’s name. Before referring 
more expressly to the notices of the Lord's Supper 
which are found in the epistles, it may be well to 
notice the singular circumstance that it is 60 seldom 
mentioned, or even remotely alluded to, either in the 
history of the early Church, so far as it is embraced in 
the Bible, or in the writings of the apostles. Acts ii. 
42, 46, and perhaps xx. 7, are the only instances in 
the former. In the epistles written by apostles present 
at the original institution, there is no mention of it 
or allusion to it. St. Paul alone refors to it: even ho 
of it, not in his more formal epistles, nor in 
his letters to all the churches which he addressed, but 
only in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and there 
but twice, or perhaps thrice—once, not for the object 
of explaining the ordinance, but with the purpose 
of illustrating and enforcing his exhortations on 
another subject; once in order to administer a solemn 
rebuke to the Corinthian Christians for the unseemli- 
ness and irreverence which they had shown in the 
customary observance of the rite [1 Cor. x. 16—21; xi. 
20—34]; and again, perhaps, in 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, though 
this last reference is extremely doubtful. This is all, 
for we cannot admit that in Heb. xiii. 10 there is 
any allusion whatever tothe Lord’s Supper. It is im- 
possible not to draw from this silence of Scripture a 
significant inference, and one diametrically opposed 
to the sacramental system of medisval and many 
modern religionists. The commandment of the Lord 
was CO peated and as such was faithfully obeyed : 
this much these incidental notices prove to us, but 
nothing more. For the elaborate schemes of doctrine 
and sacerdotalism which have been framed and built 
up on this simple ordinance, or any authority for 
em, we search in yain. The sacraments were not 
disparaged by the apostles, but observed. Yet, as 
means of , whether for the purpose of justifica- 
tion or of sanctification, they were certainly not 
regarded as the onl instruments of one or the other, 
or as the principal channels of grace to the soul. 
Faith in Christ, prayer, the Word of God—these aro 
familiar things in the apostolic letters; but twice, or at 
the most three times only, is the Lord’s Supper men- 
tioned. The multiplied hear a and exhortations with 
which these writings abound leave this in a compara- 
alben subordinate place, or at least it was not deemed 
worthy of special mention. 

It is, however, a subject of thankfulness that, while 
the almost entire silence of Scripture rebukes the 
attempt which has been made to exalt this sacrament 
to a place which it was never intended to ocoupy, the 
allusions made to it by St. Paul are especially valu- 
able for the assistance which they give us in obtaining 
a clearer conception of the purport and efficacy of the 
ordinance to the Christian. e rite ap under 
new names, how and when first Gaitroduted war are not 
informed, but they were evidently in familiar and 
constant use. It is ‘‘ the Lord’s table” [1 Cor. x. 21], 
‘the Lord’s supper” (1 Cor. xi. 20], ‘‘the cup of 
blessing,” 66 the cup of the Lord” {i Cor, x. 16, 21). 
Its significance is asserted. It is the “communion,” or 
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fellowship, ‘‘of the body of Christ,” and “‘the blood of 
Christ” [1 Cor. x. 16], ‘‘the showing forth of the Lord’s 
death ” A Cor. xi. 26)—a visible act by which the 
Christian recalled the Lord’s death, and avowed his 
faith in it as the ground of his rom fd for forgiveness 
oe acopiaas i ae ah supplied as ae 
e who may ben y ci in 
Lord's Supper. Distinctions are finan or the first 
time between a worthy and unworthy way of eating 
and drinking, between the discerning and not discern- 
ing ‘‘the Lord’s body ’—that is, intelligently under- 
standing or not the true purpose and meai of the 
ordinance, and of the death of Christ which it com- 
memorated. It is here also that we learn the fact of 
Divine chastisements and visitations having fallen on 
some who had come to the ordinance in an improper 
spirit, and the consequent neceasity of self-examina- 
tion. In all thia again the silence of Scripture is full 
of meaning. From first to last there is not & word ss 
to a material altar or sacrifice. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to Scripture, includes in it a 
commemoration of the death of Christ as the atone- 
ment for sin; a pledge of forgiveness and remission of 
sin to all who trust in him and rely on the merits of 
his one perfect sacrifice; a communion, oneness, and 
iritual fellowship with Christ, and with his body and 
blood : a confession of faith in him as Redeemer and 
Saviour, and an avowal of personal consecration to his 
service. It is a covenant act in which Christ gives 
himself to the believing heart in all the fulness of his 
pare ; and the Christian offers to Christ the faith, and 
ope, and love, which find expression in prayer, and 
adoration, and praise, ‘‘ uttered or unexp 5 
So far all is clear. But immediately after the days 
of the Spontiee a marked change is sbeartable in the 
phraseology of the patristic writers. Thus, Clement 
of Rome applies to the Lord's Supper the term specpaed 
( hora), ‘‘an offering,” a word ordinarily under- 
stood in a sacrificial sense; Ignatius, more innocently 
and Scripturally, calle it eyapioria (eucharistic), “es 
than ving,’ and dprov edaac¢ (artou klasis), “8s 
breaking of bread;” Justin and Irensus use the 
bolder designation of Oucia (thusia), ‘‘a sacrifice;” & 
term also adopted by Ti ian in its Latin equirs- 
lent, sacrificium. The distinctive name of the passover, 
naexa ha), ‘‘the paschal feast,” was transferred 
to the Lord’s Supper at an early period. The word 
sacramentum, ‘‘a sacrament,” also came very soon into 
use, not only in its proper sense as @ sacred thing. 
or a bond or obligation, but also as the equivalent of 
the Greek (erm pveripiov (mustérion), ‘a mystery,” 
‘‘ because,” as Isidore observes, ‘“‘under the veil of 


bodily ae God’s divine power or virtue doth 
secretly work the efficacy or power of the sacra- 
ments.” In their earlier use these words are 


applied to the Lord’s Supper in the sense of ‘‘sym- 


bolical,” because, in the worda of Au ine, ‘one 


are seen and another understood;” a 
which has been adopted by the Church of in 
the Catechism, where a sacrament is to be 


“an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiri- 
tual grace given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, 
as a means whereby we receive the same, and 8 
pledge to aseure us thereof.” But even though we find 
in the earlier Christian writers such ss 

above, indicating a somewhat bolder conception of the 
Lord’s Supper can be justified by the strict letter 
of Scripture, there is abundant evidence that they 
were far from intonding, by the use of these, to destroy 
the more simple character of the rite, or to attach to it 
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& significance which was clearly never intended by our 
Lord himself. Unhappily, however, what was excep- 
tional in this case, and counteracted, corrected, and 
qualified by other statements, became afterwards a 
familiar and common phraseology. The loftiest and 
boldest ssions of sacrificial terminology are 
constantly applied to this ordinance. The priest was 
said to offer up Christ himself unto God under the 
consecrated elements of bread and wine fOyprian, 
Ep..1xiii.]._ Chrysostom’s language, even every 
allowance is made for the glowing fervour of his 
imagination and the exuberance of his oratorical and 
figurative style, not only goes to the very extreme 
limit of sound and Soopeuel doctrine, but constantly 
passes beyond it, when dilating, as he loved to do, on 
this subject. Yot he, too, after some of his highest 
flights, descends a to a lower level, and so ex- 
plains his views and his meaning in his soberer and 
chaster style, as to prove that he still held to the true 
doctrine of the Bible, and would have had no sym- 
pathy with the grosser conceptions and developments 
of later times. oreover, in this respect the patristio 
writers of highest antiquity and greatest authority 
-all parce, that they attach a Sgurative meaning to the 
words of institution used by Jesus Christ. For cen- 
_turies, too, after Christ, the mode of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper was alike simple and Scrip It 
was at a later date that an mat oats and ostentatious 
ceremonial crept in. Indeed, from the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the doctrine of the Church on this 
sacrament deteriorated rapidly. It manifested a con- 
stantly widening divergence from the teaching of 
Scripture, and, after passing through a variety of 
phases, all more or less unsound and indefensible, 
reached about the eighth century, first, consubstantia- 
tion, which was formally adopted by the Greek 
Church ; and finally, not long aftor, the lowest point 
of error, in the notorious Roman dogma of transub- 
stantiation, which was first formally promulgated by 
Paschase Radbert, Abbot of Corby, in Franco. Yet 
some time ela and considerable opposition was 
e new doctrine met with general ac- 
ceptance or formal approval. Rabanus Maurus, 
Archbishop of Mentz; Bertram, or Ratramne, the 
monk; Berenger, Archdeacon of Angers, and others, 
lifted a bold protest against the heresy. Tho last- 
named of these was cs paeaner Py the penalties 
launched against him, and recanted, but speedily re- 
called his recantation, and was finally deprived of 
his rank and revenues. The doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was adopted by the Church, and taken under its 
special sanction; the Fourth Lateran Council, and 


subsequently, with ter precision of definition and 
statement, the Connal of Trent, formally incorporated 


it with the Romish system, where it ever since 
remained an essential and integral element in tho 
Ohurch’s creed, disbeliof or denial of which is ac- 
counted mortal sin, and visited, wherever the Church 
of Rome has power to carry out her edicts, with ex- 
communication and death. Tho natural and logical 
consequence of transubstan tiation is the doctrine rela- 
ting to the mass, in which it is solemnly affirmed, in 
direct contradiction to the entire argument in Heb. 
vii.—x./ that there is offered a true, proper, and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead.’ Another 
consequence of the was the refusal of tho op 
to the laity, which was authoritatively declared an 

prea aioe by the Councils of Constance and Trent, 
under the pretence that the whole Christ was received 
under either kind, and therefore the administration 
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of the wine is unn , the participation of it bei 
the privilege of the priesthood pb pe o 

_ For the more detailed account of this gross perver- 
sion of the Scripture doctrine concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, and the refutation of it, we must refer the 
reader to the numerous theological treatises which 
abound on this controversy. It must suffice here to 
observe that there have been three principal modes 
of thought and definition on this subject. 1. The 
Romish doctrine of transubetantiation and of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice in the mass. According to this 
theory, the substance of bread is changed into the 
very body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and died on the cross, and rose again, and 
ascended to heaven; and in like manner, under the 
ies of wine, there exists after consecration the very 
blood of Christ, the visible Dts eee of the bread 
and wine only remaining ; and that, together with his 
real flesh and blood, the entire person of the God- 
man, humanity and divinity, is really and phy- 
sically present. 2. The Lutheran doctrine of ‘‘con- 
substantiation,” by which term is understood the 
opinion that, while the bread and wine remain tho 
same that they were before, and what they a to 
the senses to be, nevertheless the body and Hhood of 
Christ are literally and corporeally present in some 
miraculous way, in and under the material elements. 
It is manifest that, so far as this view asserts a local 
and corporeal presence, it is almost identical with the 
Bomish theory. But it differs from it in stopping 
short of the assertion of an actual change in the con- 
secrated elements, nor has there been built upon it 
the monstrous tenets to which the heresy of transub- 
stantiation has given rise. At tho same time it must, 
equally with that, be objected to and protested 
againet asa false and unscriptural dogma, unknown 
to the apostles and carly Church, and unwarranted 
by the Word of God. 3. There is the strictly Pro- 
testant doctrine, as held by tho Church of England, 
the orthodox Nonconformists, and the Evangelical 
churches on the Continent. The phrasoolo opted 
in their confessions of faith may differ hore and 
there; but in all essential points these several sec- 
tions and denominations of Christians are pee, 
at one, and have been so from the days of the Refor- 
mation. No doubt, at first, before the leaders of that 
great movement abroad had had time to conaider and 
shape their convictions on this grave topic, there 
oxisted a considerable diversity of opinion, a diver- 
sity increased in some cases by the intensity of their 
antipathy to Rome; but ually, after the heat 
of controversy had somewhat passed away, greater 
unanimity and sounder views prevailed, and hence 
the substantial agreement which now exists. They 
agree in denying and protesting against both the 
Romish and Lutheran theories, asserting, in contra- 
diction to them, that Christ’s divinely-human naturo 
is in heaven, and that neither physically nor locally, 
in any sense whatever, are his body and lood present 
in the bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper, 
either before or after consecration. They agree in 
interpreting in an entirely figurative senso the words 
of Christ, “This is my body,” ‘‘This is my blood. 
They would all endorse the memorable saying of 
Hooker, who, expounding the doctrine of the Church 
of England, athe that ‘‘the real presence of 
Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not to be 
sought in the sacrament, but in tho worthy receiver of 
the sacrament.” And further, ‘‘I see not which way 
it should be gathered by the words of Christ, when 
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and where the bread is his body, or the cup his blood ; 
but only in the very heart and soul of him who re- 
ceiveth them. As for the sacraments, they really ex- 
hibit, but for aught we can gather out of that which 
is written of them, they are not really, nor do really 
contain in themselves, that grace which with them, or 
by them, it pleaseth God to bestow” [‘‘ Ecoles. Polity,” 
v. 67). They agree in denying that in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper there is any sacrifice, except 
sach as is implied and contained in the offering of 
raise and the renewed consecration to God of the 
eart and life of the faithful and worthy recipient. 
They agreo that the participation of Christ in this 
sacrament is entirely of a spiritual nature, ‘‘ by faith; ” 
that, in the language of the Church of England 
Art. xxix.], tho wicked, and such as be void of a 
ively faith, who partake of this ordinance, are in no 
wise Lebarrap of Christ; and that whoever possesses 
a lively faith in Christ, yet for sufficient reason is pre- 
vented from rerelying the sacrament, yet doth eat and 
drink the body and blood of our Saviour Christ profit- 
ably to his soul’s health [Rubric for Communion of the 
Sick]. In all these and many other respects, not to 
uote the confessions of the Reformed Churches abroad, 

e Church of England, the Westminster Confession, 
and the Assembly’s Catechisms hold precisely similar 
and equivalent BASUASY: and are found to exhibit a 
striking and Script harmony of thought and ex- 
pression. 

The importance of the Lord's Supper, as an evidence 
to the truth of the narratives and i 
of the atonement, has ly insisted upon by 
most writers on the evidences of Christianity. Nor is 
it possible, pethape, to be overrated ; for it is utterly 
inconceivable on any other supposition than that the 
Gospel is true, which describes the institution of this 


ordinance, that it should have so entirely and abso- 
lutely taken, in part at least, the place of that complex 
ritual and observance to which Jews, our Lord's 


disciples, and the first Christians included, were so 
devotedly, we may say, so superstitiously attached. 
It is an ordinance which is perpetuated in the worshi: 
of every Ohristian church in one form or another. It 
has survived all the changes and revolutions through 
which the devotional forms of all churches have 
passed. No ritual has been reformed or reconstructed 
in which the ceremonial for the Lord’s Supper does 
not still occupy a place more or less conspicuous, and 
in which, moreover, there is not an express reference in 
the celebration of the sacrament to the death of Christ, 
as a sacrifice for the world’s sin. It is this, indeed, 
and mainly this, which imparts real significance to 
the rite. Apart from this, it is destitute of any but 
the barest meaning. It is only as the recipient re- 
cognises this, and fixes on it the glance of a lively and 
earnest faith, that he can derive from the observance 
the grace and it was intended to proclaim and 
convey, or find in it, in the words of Calvin, ‘‘ medicine 
for the sick, and comfort for the sinful.” 


SUR, Gate oF, removed; a gato of the Temple 
(2 Kings weer In the parall {2 Ceca 
xxi. 5] it is called ‘‘ the gate of the foundation.” 

SURETISHIP, a word only found once in our 
Bibles [ Prov. xi. 15), but oftetor in the Hebrew text 
{Prov. vi. 1; xvii. 18; xxii. 26]. When a man became 
surety for another—that is, responsible or answerable 
for him in some respect—the contracting parties struck 
coach other's hands, and this action is deacribed by the 
Hebrew phrase “to strike hands,” or “to smite 
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hands.” Thus, if A became surety for B to C, then A 
and O smote hands; B, on behalf of whom the agree- 
ment was made, seems merely to have given his con- 
sent. Of course, if B failed to fulfil his obligation to 
O, the latter could fall back upon A. The transaction 
was therefore similar, in ite essential features, to the 
modern practice of obtaining a third party as a acs 
The surety necessarily exposed himself to some 
and hence the caution insisted on by the sacred 
writers. 

SUSAN’CHITES, the recon on of @ people who, 
with others, are described in Ezra iv. 9 as uniting with 
the adversaries of the Jews in the attempt to hinder 
the rebuilding of the Temple by Zerubbabel and his 
companions. They were colonists who had been intro- 
duced into Palestine on the conquest of the country by 
the Assyrians, probably from the district of Susa. 


SUSANNA, lily ; a pious woman who, with others, 
ministered to Jesus Christ [Luke viii. 3}. 

SU'SI, horseman ; a Manassite, tho father of Gaddi, 
one of the twelve spies (Numb. xiii. 11). 


SWAL'LOW. This is the translation of the Hebrew 
word oo (sis) in the authorised version. The allusion 


in Jer. viii. 7 to the swallow observing the time of 
coming, seems apposite pp ae but so it would be to 
any other migratory bird, whose instincts are by Pro- 
vidence 


made almost unerring. The version may, 


Swallow Mecropterys Longipennis), 


indeed, be considered as reg | 
so. When, in the writing of Hezekiah, king 

Judah, it was said that he da chatter in his sickness 
“like a crane or swallow” [Isa. xxxviii. 14), com- 
mentators have agreed that a swallow is a “ plain- 
tive,” ‘‘ twittering ” bird: none haye gene eo far as to 
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say a ‘‘chattering” bird. Such e ‘erm applies best} SWINE. The flesh of this especially unclean 
to the noise made by cranes and storks. animal Cate xi. 8] was held in such Er imasatape. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate, however, support the| by the Hebrews, that some would not so much as 


received reading, which has been further elaborately | pronounce its name; but, instead of it, said, ‘ that 
elucidated by Bochart, although Rabbinical writers t!” “that thing!” It is aleo the well-known 
produce Arabic authority to prove that ets is the name | abomination of the Mussulman ; aud there is no doubt, 
. of a long-legged bird. Schwartz says, “ Siss, ov, 
al akruth, a species of crow ;” and he quotes Jona- 
than to der. viii. 7 for. corroboration. <A crow isa 
oewathry bird. 

wm (déror), sometimes translated ‘‘turtledove,” 
has been supposed to be the ‘‘swift,” because that 
bird is called dururi in Alexandria. It is certain 
that the swift was a bird of mark in Palestine, since 
it became the type of the heraldic martlet, originally 
a pied in the art of blazon as the especial distinction 
of Crusader pilgrims, being borrowed from Oriental 
nations; but the particular terms in which the dérir 
is mentioned, more particularly as building in the 
altar, do not bear out this version. 

It is worthy of remark that Dr. Kennicott read 
tsis for sts in thirteen codices of Jeremiah, and it 
has been suggested that the source of the ancient 
fable of the eyptian isis being transformed into o 
swallow is found in this circumstance. The idea 
is more ingenious than profound. It has not been 
i bly shown that sis is a swallow. The actual 
name for swallow is al senuna. Tho white senuniah 
is the tern or sea-swullow. 


SWAN. This noble bird, which has been entitled | notwithstanding the attempts which havo been made 
‘the peaceful monarch of the lake ” (for while, con- | to establish proofs to the contrary, that in hot coun- 
scious of his superior strength, he foars no enemy, he | tries swine’s flesh is provocative of cutaneous erup- 
rarely molests any living thing), is only noticed in Holy | tions, and oven leprosy. The Mosaic law was 
Writ, as not being clean [Iev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16]. | abro, by Ohristians, because Christianity was o 
No allusion is mado to that fiction in natural history, | universal religion; but the modern discovery of the 
. is trichins renders it doubtful if swine’s flesh 
- & is really clean and Hence food for man. 

% Porphyry affirms, that the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians abstained from pork because 
there was nono in their country ; but this 
is an error, for wild boars are met with in 
almost all marshy places in Syria. 

Tho parable of the prodigal son, and our 
Lord’s miraculous cure of the demoniac, 
furnish ample proof that the strong pro- 
hibitions in the Law of Moses [Tsa. Ixv. 4] 
were not always regarded by the Hebrow 

ple, and that, at all evonts, during the 
pele of the Romans, swine were kept 
in a domestic state around the kingdom of 
Judah. The restrictive laws of Hyrcanus 
on this subject indicate that the Jews 
themselves were not altogether strangers 
to this unlawful practice. _ . 

Swine are spoken of figuratively in Matt, 
vii. 6 [see PEARL], and probably in Luke 
xy. 15. It is eaid in Prov. xi. 22, ‘Asa 
jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman tle ites pits is 
. in allusion to the practice of Je an 

peer crerss Pawel. Arabian women, Mt sometimes wearing 

jewels in their noses—a distasteful prac- 

and favourite fable of Greek antiquity, of its ‘dying | tice, which would not be made more acceptable by 
song.” is is ees ashearmy der] the ties soit ict being transforred to swine. 

natural history never lends itself to the support o: RD, a warlike weapon, usually consisting of a 

superstition, or of popular errors or fallacies. ‘The! one’ metal blade with a ort handle. ‘Tho blado is 

swan is met with on the Jordan and other rivors and | Qithor atraight or curved, with one edge, or with two, 

lakes in Syria, particularly on the Sea of Galiico. sharp at the point or blunt, os the case may be. It is 

SWEAR. (See Oata.] generally formed of steel, although many ancient 
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specimens were of bronze, and in certain cases tho| It is a genuine ies of fig-tree; but while the 
material has been wood. We read in the “ Dictionary | fruit in its general ter resembles that of the fig, 
of Greek and Boman Antiquities” that the ancient | the leaves resemble those of the mulberry-tree. Hence 
sword generally had a straight, two-edged blade, | its name. The fruit is palatable, swoetish in taste, and 
rather broad, and nearly of oqual width from hilt to | is still used as food in the East. When the fruit has 
point. A sword curyed like a scimitar was used by | reached a certain size, a pert of the centre point is 
ladiators. Tho earliest swords were of bronze. The | pared off, to secure its ripening. It is supposed to be 
Greeks and Romans wore them at their left side, in | this that Amos alluded to as his employment [vi 14], 
a sheath or scabbard. Tho old Greeks used a very |rather than ‘‘a gatherer of sycomore fruit.” The 
short sword, but it was afterwards made 
longer. The Roman sword was both 
longor and larger. The Persian sword, 
or acinaces, was short and straight, and 
worn at tho right side, in a sheath, which 
was suspended to the girdle, and often 
had an ornamented handle. Similar 
weapons were used by tho Egyptians 
and Ethiopians. Tho Assyrian swords 
were sometimes curved, but more fre- 
quently straight; thoir handles and 
scabbards were ornamented, and they 
were usually worn at the left sido, in 
an almost horizontal position. Of the 
Hebrew swords we have no representa- 
tions, but it is evident that they were 
pointed, were sometimes two-edged, were 
worn in a scabbard, and suspended at 
the side from the girdle (Exod. xxxu. 27; 
1 Sam. xxxi. 4; 1 Chron. xxi. 27; Ps. 
cxlix.6; Prov. v.4; Ezek. xvi. 40; xxi. 
3—5]. In a figurative sense, the sword 
is often put as the symbol of war, of 
Divine chastisements, and of destruction 
merally [Dout. xxxii. 25; Ps, vii. 12; os , 
viii. 62]. The sword also symbolises Sycamore Fiss 
slanderous and wicked tongues [Ps, lvii. 
4; lxiv. 3; Prov. xii. 18]. Tho word of God is called | wood, though cross-grained, wa3 used in Egypt for 
a sword (Eph. vi. 17; compare Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16; | mummy cases. 
ii, 12; xix. 15]. Whon our Lord says, ‘‘I came not to| Tho sycomore was, like the palm, a tree of the plain 
send peaco but a sword,” he means that hostility and | —‘‘ Cedars made he to be as the sycomore-trees that are 
division would often arise from the preaching of his | in the vale, for abundance” [1 Kings x. 27 ; 2 Chron. 
Gospel to its enemies (Matt. x. 34]. i. lak The word poe ad <* ae ” is shdphélah, the 
SYCAMINE-TREE. This tree is only mentioned |. !oW country” of Philistia. The sycomore grew, 
ouce in the New Testament, in Luke ay 6. Hassel- nee chiefly on the plains of the sea-coast, or in the 
: ori . : : ot valloy of the Jordan. It was at Jericho that Zac- 
quist, a naturalist and a traveller, believed, like many 
others, the sycamore was moant {‘ Voy. and Tray.,” | Camus climbed up a sycomore-tree to see Jesus past 
SOG6 Mandithattl athantranslated | F ; Luke xix. 4]; and we are told by the Psalmist that 
p. 286], it badly in calling : : 
it a‘ mulberry-tree.” But Dioscorides says, popéa 3 | the 8y comoro-trees wero destroyed by frost (Ps. Lxxvill 
oveapivéa (morea & sukaminec), “mulberry or sycamine.” | 47]. As Joricho derived its name from the 
Celsius also shows fe Hierobot.,” i. 290], by quotations , & did Sycaminopolis—tho modern Caipha—from the 
from Athenwus, Galen, and others, t the Greeks | STOY? of sycomores, some of which still remain in its 
called it by both names; and Corn. Celsius [‘‘ Do neighbourhood. 
Medicina,” iii. 18] says caper “Qreci morum| SY’CHAR. This word (John iv. 5) is usually 
ourdpivoy (sukaminon) appellant.” Greeco tho white | understood to denote Shechem, but some suppose it to 
mulberry-tree is called in the present day popéa (morea); | have been a different place. The old Syriac version bas 
the black mulberry-treo cvxaynvia (sukaménia). ¥ syepee 4 ene may be explained ‘‘ somone - 
; ts ey a aee a {is thought to have been a term of reproach appli 
SYC AMORE-TREE. Piapw (shikmath) and 72PY |) the Jews to the Samaritan city. ere ay be a 
(shikmim), both words translated ‘‘sycamore" or | doubt that in the fourth century Shechem and S: 
‘‘sycomore, occur in several passages of the Old | wore distinguished, because the Bordeaux i 
Testament, and are rendered svedjuvoc (sukaminos), or | names them separately. But it is almost certain that 
mulberry,” in tho Septuagint. But the tree was | the distinction was not kept up, for in the sixth cen- 
neither tho sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus), which |tury the writer of the so-called ‘Iti : 
grows in our hedges, nor the mulberry [soo Syca- | Antoninus” says he wont ‘to the city which formerly 
MINE], but the sueovopo¢ (sukomoros) of the Greeks, the | was called Samaria, but now Neapolis, wherein is the 
Ficus sycomorus of botanists, the mulberry fig-troe of | well from which our Lord asked water of the Samaritan 
Schwartz, and al jumd@s of the Arabs, also known asthe | woman. A church has been made there in honour of 
Egyptian fig-tree. The word, then, should be written | St. John the Baptist; and the well is before the rails 
‘Sycomore,’ as in some editions of the Bible, to dis- | of tho altar, and the water-pot out of which the Lort 
tinguieh it from the sycamoro. : _!is said to have drunk.” Madera writers are as little 
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unanimous as were tho ancients. If Sychar was not 
Shechem, it may have been the small Samaritan town 
or village somewhat north of the well, and now call 
Aschar (Dr. Thomson’s “Land and Book,” pt. ii., 
chap. xxxi.J. Amid opinions so conflicting, it is difficult 
to decide positively, but wo prefer to abide by the more 
common yiew which identifies Sychar and Bhocheut 


SY’CHEM [Aots vii. 16]. [See SHecHEM.] 
SYCOMORE. [See SycamoRE-TREE.]} 


SYE'NE, a town or city of Egypt referred to in 
Ezekiel {(xxix.10; xxx. 6], whoee words should rather 


be ted ‘‘from Migdol to Syene, and to the 
border of Cush,” ‘‘ from Migdol Syene.”” The 
tian Migdol was at a considerable distance from 


Egyp 
Syene, which lay on the northern border of 
It is now called Assouan, or Essouan, and stands on 
the right bank of the Nile, near Elephantine, and is 
noticeable for its quarries, which still contain a half- 
finished obelisk. The beautiful red ite of these 
uarries is known as Syenite. To this place steam- 
ts run from Cairo. Lord iets. says: ‘Tho 
vale of t appears to end in a cud de eac as you 
approach uan, old Syene, its southern boundary 
since the days of the prophets, and, indeed, from 
time immemorial ; for came many of the Pharaohs 
eeemiee iets als fp mop, the two countries 
remain ways ly, as they are geographically, 
distinct ” [‘‘ Letters on Egypt,” &c.]. ‘ 


SYNAGOGUE (Greek osvvaywyi, sunagégé), an 
ly. Although the Greek form of this word is 
frequently met with in the Septuagint, there is no 
positive evidence that the institution, or the building 
to which the term was subsequently limited, had any 
recognised place among the Jews prior to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The word is o: pone met with in 
the authorised version of the Old Testament, viz., in 
Ps. Ixxiv. 8. Though the date of this psalm is some- 
what uncertain, it is no doubt ancient; but to what- 


ever period ascribed, it eupplics an apt illustration of 
that twofold application of a word with which we are 
familiar in the use of the term “church” [vs. 4, 8]. 


The psalm evidently indicates that con tions were 
accustomed to assemble for the worship of God, and 
that separate buildings were set apart for that purpose. 
But on what principle or model the services wore 
conducted we hive no means of deciding. The dis- 
cussion among Biblical writera and critics as to the 
actual period at which the synagogue was established 
and recognised as a religious institution among; the 
Jews, is too wide and extensive to be reproduced here. 
Very remote dates have been assigned alee? and 
comparatively modern ones by othors. bably the 
thing itself, in a modified form, existed, though the 
distinctive appellation only came into use at a later 
time. It is of all things unlikely that the Jows, 
throughout their cities and villages, never assembled 
for public worship, ially when we recall the pro- 
minence which was given to the Sabbath and its duo 
oo . in the land, or that they had no places set 
apart for the purpose. 
ay to esareive that the synagogue was developed 
in the more systematic form which it appears to have 
taken from the period of the Babylonian captivity. 
Dr. Prideaux relies for this modern date, not only on 
the absence of any positive evidence that the synagogue 
existed previously as a Jewish institution, but es 

cially on the circumstance that as the pepe re) of 


the synagogue service consisted in the g of the 


From these local gatherings it | erec 
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Law to tho people, and books of the Law were evident! y 
very raro before the captivity, there could have been 
no synagogue antecedent to that event. He also as- 
cribes the detestation of idolatry which characterised 
the Jews after the captivity, tothe constant reading of 
the Law and.the Prophets in the synagogue. ( 
reference in Ps. lxxiy. he applies, not to synagogues, 
but to the proseuche, or oratories, which we know to havo 
existed. Josephus, by the application of this term to 
& synagogue, seems to have regarded the two things 
as practically synonymous, which, no doubt, may have 
been to some extent the case, especially as the proseucha 
noed not necessarily have been everywhere a structure 
of precisely the samo character, or the mode of worship 
in every case identical. 

_From the period of the captivity, however, tho 
history of the synagogue is comparatively free from 
obscurity. Deprived of the services to which they had 
been accustomed, the oxiles endeavoured to make up 
for the loss in the best way they could. At first they 
probably met at stated times at tho house of some 
neighbour, eminent for his piety, for the purpose of 
worship and instruction (Ezek, xiv. 1; xx. 1; xxxiii. 
31), and from these little gatherings would ually 
be elaborated a more systematic and formal servico. 
Incidental notices in the historical books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah show that such services were organi 
after the return from Babylon, and from that time there 
is no doubt that wherever a sufficiont number of Jews 
were located, whether in Palestine or in foreign lands, 
there this worship was established. Synagogues 
were found in almost every place in Judea, and in 
numbers ing with the population. Jerusalem is 
said to have nearly five hundred, though possibly 
this is an exaggeration. Abroad, the synagogues 
afforded a convenient opportunity to the apostles to 
secure a first hearing for their message. From the 
Acts we learn that at Damascus and Salamis there 
wore several [Acts ix. 20; xiii.5]. Antioch in Pisidia 
also had its synagogue [xiii. 14], and so also had 
Thessalonica { xvii. if Athens {xvu. 17], and Corinth 
[xvili. 4]. e synagogues had in truth become o 
religious institution, second only to the Temple itself. 
Though not clearly based on a Divine ordinance and 
appointment, and having no’ immediate connection 
with either the recipe or the ritual or the priesthood 
charged with its solemnisation, they socom to have 
boen established and extended without opposition, 
and were recognised by Jesus Christ himself, who 
attended at the synagogue of Nazareth for merehip 
at the commencement of his ministry, as he had, 
no doubt, done on every Sabbath day during his 
previous lengthened abode there (Luke iv. 16, &.]. 
As regards the situation and form of the synagogues, 
they were built, if possible, ‘‘in open and conspicuous 

tions. This natural wish may frequently have 

n checked by the influence of the heathen priests, 
who would not willingly see the votaries of an ancient 
idolatry forsaking the Temple for the SyneB ORNS and 
feelings of the same kind may probably have hindered 
the Jews, even if they had tho ability or desire, from 

ting religious edifices of any remarRable grandeur 
or solidity. o ruins of the synagogues of imperial 
times have remained to us, like those of the temples in 
every province, from which we are able to convince 
ourselves of the very form and size of the sanctuaries 
of Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana. There is little doubt 
that the edifices of the Jews have been modified 
the architecture of the remote centuries through 


b 
which they have been dispersed, and the successive - 
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owe eC —-. 


SYNAGOGUE AT JERUSALEM, 


centuries through which thoy have continued a sepa- | traditional peculiarities which have doubtless united 
rated people. Under the Roman empire it is natural | together, by a common resemblance, the Jewish syna- 
to suppose that they must have varied, pei 2 to gogues of all ages and countries. The arrangements 
all circumstances, through all gradations of magnitude | for the women’s places in a separate gallery, or behind 
and decoration, from the simple proseucha at Philippi | partition of lattice-work ; the desk in the centre, 
[Acts xvi. 13}, to the magnificent prayer-houses at | where the reader, like Ezra in ancient days, from his 
Alexandria mentioned by Philo. Yot there aro cortain | ‘ pulpit of wood,’ may ‘open the book in the sight of: 


SYNAGOGUE. 


all the people, and read in the book in the Law of G 
distinelly, and give the sense; and cause them rs 
understand the reading’ 1 lrg Vili. 4, 8); the care- 
fully closed ark on the side of the building nearest to 
Jerusalom, for the proservation of the rolls or manu- 


scripts of the Law ; the seats all round the building, | th 


whence ‘the eyes of all them that are in the syna- 
eo’ may be ‘ fastened’ on him who [ake 
ly, 20]; the ‘ chief seats’ (Matt. xxiii. 6] which were 
appropriated to the ‘ruler’ or ‘rulers’ of the syna- 
gogue, according as its organisation may EER oe 
more or less somnints and which were so dear to the 
hearts of those who professed to be peculiarly learned, 
or peculiarly devout ;—these are some of the features 
of a agogue, which at once with the notices 
ef Scripture, the descriptions in the Talmud, and the 
practice of modern J rye as beare and Howson's 
* Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ ob. vi.) © arrange- 
ments for the ent of the synagogue, and the 
conduct of its worship, though necessarily possessin 
considerable identity in their main featuros, raced 
according to circumstances, In more populous places 
there was the college of elders, or rulers, which, in 
smaller Jewish communities, were replaced by a single 
rabbi or teacher; and with these were associated, 
though in a recognised subordinate position, the 
sheliach zibbor, angel or minister of the church, who 
officiated in the devotional of the service; and 
the chazan, who was charged with the custody of the 
sacred books [Luke iv. 20], and the care of the build- 
a There was also a sort of select v of ten, 
whoee duties are not anywhere clearly d » and 
have been the subject of considerable debate amon 
learned writers; nor is it certain whether they satraced 
the officials above described, or constituted a body 
entirely exclusive of them. 
The services of the synagogue, which took place at 
the stated hours of the Temple sacrifices, consisted of 
three parte—worship, the reading of the Scriptures, 


and hegre | or exposition. For the first of these 
the Jews had liturgies, the principal of which 
conaisted of eighteen prayers, Shemoneh Eereh, 80 called 
becauze alleged by Rabbinical writers to have been com- 


by Ezra, in order that the Jews, whose language 

after the captivity was corrupted by the introduction 
of many barbarous terms, might worship God in the 
ure language of their own country. is opinion, 
wever, is contradicted by the internal evidence of 
the prayers themselyes, which indicates a consider- 
ably later date. To these eighteen prayers was sub- 
sequently added another. The prayers are given in 
Horne’s “ Introduction,” vol. iii., part iii., chap. i. Tho 
Scriptures appointed to be anlar of a threefold 
character. 1. The Kirioth Shema (reading of the Shema), 
which consisted of three short eut. vi. B—9; 
xi. 13—21; Numb. xv. 37—11 , the first word of which, 
8 *‘ hear,” gave the name to the entire selection. 
The Kirioth Shema formed an invariable part of the 
ritual, 2. The Law, which was divided into fifty-four 
sections, 80 as to suffice for the intercalary years, one 
section being read on each Sabbath. .3. The Haphtaroth 
fopened), a selection from the prophetical Scriptures. 
-selected portions of the Law and Prophets will be 
found in Horno, as above. {The exposition of the 
Scri ‘and the more direct exhortation or preaching 
took their proper place ; the one in the course of the 
ing, the other afterwards. Of these customs, the 
description of our Lord's visit to the synagogue at 
Nazareth (Luke iy. 15, 22], and of the visit of St. Paul 
to the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia [Acts ziti. 14, 
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ai afford interesting feclaleesten ‘¢ The moeti 

of the con tions in the ancient synagogues ma 

easily realivodd if due allowance be made for tho change 
of costume, by those who have seen the Jews at their 
worship in the large towns of modern Europe. On 
eir entrance into the building, the four-cornered 
tallith—the use of which ie said to have arisen from the 
Mosaic commandment to wear frin on the four 
cornors of the garment—was first clea like a veil 
over the head, or like a scarf over the shoulders. The 
prayers were then recited by an officer called ‘the 
angel,’ or ‘apostle ’ of the assembly. These prayers 
were doubtless many of them identical with: hase 
which may be found in tho present service-books of 
the German and Spanish Jews, though their liturgies, 
in the course of , have undergone successive de- 
velopments, the steps of which are not easily ascer- 
tained. It seems that the prayers were sometimes read 
in the vernacular lan, of the country, but the Law 
was read in Hebrew. The sacred roll of manuscript 
was handed from the ark to the readcr by the chazan 
or ‘minister,’ and then certain portions were read 


according to a fixed cycle, first from the Law and then 
from the Prophets. It is impossiblo to determine the 
period when the sections from these two divisions of 


the Old Testament were arranged as in use at present, 
but the same necessity for translation and exp ion 
existed then as now. The Hebrew and English are 
now printed in parallel columns. Then the reading of 
the Hebrew was elucidated by the Targum or the 
Septuagint, or followed by a paraphrase in the spoken 
language of the country. The reader stood while thus 
employed, and all the congregation sat around. The 
ele a was rolled up and returned to the chazan. 
Then followed a pause, during which strangers or 
learned men, who had ‘any word of consolation’ or 
exhortation, rose and addressed the meeting. And 
thus, after a pathetic enumeration of the sufferings of 
the chosen people. or an allegorical exposition of some 
dark passage of Holy Writ, the worship was closed with 
a benediction and a solemn ‘Amen’’’ (Conybeare and 
Howson, chap. vi.]. Not only, however, for purpoeas 
of public worship were the synagogues used, but also 
as courts of judicature for minor offences, the rulers 
and officials exercising certain judicial functions in 
virtue of their office, and inflicting also certain penalties 
and punishments (Matt. x. 17; Luke xii. 11; xxi. 12; 
John ix. 22, 34; Acts xxii. 19]. Here also were the 
schools for the instruction of the young, and probably 
those of a more advanced age; the synagogue, in this 
respect, corresponding in some degree, no doubt, to 
the schools of the prophets, of which we .read in the 
Old Testament [Acts xxii. 3}. 

It has been frequently pointed out by writers on the 
subject of the Jowish synagogue, how the establish- 
ment of these institutions indicates a Providential hand 
preparing the way for the Gospel. It was obviously 
impossible that the Temple and its services could bo 
multiplied and reproduced. But the Meek bes 
supplied the deficiency. They could be muleplb in- 
definitely. They kept up among the Jews, however 
widely scattered in distant lands, the knowledge of 
God’s truth. The Jews were thus with 
services of a character entirely distinct from the sacri- 
ficial rites of the Templo; and thus ‘‘on their arrival 
at any new scene of labour, the missionaries of Christ, 
themselves Jews, had but to reer to the agogu 
and, as far as regards external facilities, they foun 
everything ere for a successful promulgation of 
the Gospel.” In fact, tho polity of the Church of 
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Christ has to a great extent been modelled after the 
synagogue. Its true or analogy will be found 
in the latter with its elders and ministers, and its 
simple ritual of prayer and praise, and reading of the 
Word—not in the Temple with its gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, and daily round of sacrifice and priestly functions. 
The same thing is true of the exercise of discipline, 
the rite of imposition of hands as practised by the 
apostles in setting apart to the office of the ministry, 
and that subordinate judicial character which was 
conferred upon tho Church by our Lord himself (Matt. 
xviii. 17), and is implied and aseerted more than once 
by St. Paul in his epistles. The arguments for this 
analogy will be found at longth in the ‘‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures” for 1856, by Rey. EK. B. Litton, who deduces 
from them several important inferences in connection 
with the contrasts between the Law and the Gospel, 
and points out their bearing on some of the contro- 
versies of the day. It must suffice here to observe how 
it was thus providentially arranged that thore should 
bo an entire absence from the Ohristianity of the apos- 
tlee’ days of even the ideas of a human priesthood 
and a visible perpotuated sacrifice. ‘‘ Familiar as the 
apostles were with sacrificial ideas and terms, the 

never associated them with the synagogue; and that 1s 
the reason why they never associate them with the 
Christian ministry. Just as little as the elders, or the 
inferior ministers, of the Jewish institution were 
necessarily priests, so little are Christian Lae bn 
and deacons; just as little as the exposition of tho 
Law, or prayer or thanksgiving, were ifices, 80 
little of a sacrificial element belongs to the worship of 
the Christian e, as St. James expressly calls 
the assemblies of Christians. It is incomprehensible, 
if a human priesthood was to exist under the Gospel, 
that the apostles should have been guided to adopt a 
platform of polity which directly excludes it; and still 
moro that they should in no instance have corrected 


the mistake into which it might be ex that the 
Church of subsequent ages would be thereby led. It 
was incumbent on the apostles, on this hypothesis, to 


have explained to the first disciples, that notwithstand- 
ing the synagogical form which Christian societies had 
assumed, their breaking of bread was an ‘unbloody 
sacrifice,’ and their olders and deacons sacrificin 
priests; otherwise their disciples must have drawn the 
opposite conclusion. But they did not counteract the 
impression, use it was a just one—that, in fact, 
which was intended to be perered Le Bampton 
Lectures,” 254, 255]. Oorresponding inferences are 
deducible from the different manner in which the 
priesthood and tho officers of the gue were 
perpetuated, and from the differences in the essential 
nature and character of worship in the two cases. 


SYN'TYCHE, one who speaks; a member of the 
Church at Philippi, a as with Euodias in an exhor- 
tation from the Apostle Paul to harmony and Christian 
unity [Phil. iy. 2, 3]. 


SY'RACUSE, a city on the east coast of Sicily, 
where St. Paul landed and remained three days on his 


way to Rome (Acts xxviii. 12]. It was once a place 
of great magnitude, splendour, and importance. In 
form it was gular, and it comprised five towns in 


one: Ortygia, Acradina, Tyche, Neapolis, and Epi- 
poles, It te two harbours: the Great Harbour, ren 
miles in circuit, and the Little Harbour. One of its 
ports was called Trogilus. As early as tho time of 
Augustus the city had diminished in size; but evon 
when taken by the Saracens in the ninth century, it 
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contained 100,000 inhabitants. Its ancient ruins are 
not considerable, but there are many indications of 
its former importance. The modern town, occupying 
the Ortygian peninsula, contains 13,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Francis says: ‘‘S , of all the spots I have 
ever seen, affects me most strongly with the idea of 
desolation. Here are some fifty square miles, ones 
pled by a million and a half of souls, as bare and 
ae as the top of Ben Cruachan ” [‘‘ Notes on Sicily,” 
p. 227). The interest attaching to Syracuse is almost 
wholly historical and classical. It is only once men- 
tioned in Scripture, and it occupies no prominent 
place in the records of the Church. The inhabitants 
say that a St. Martial was their firet bishop, but their 
chief honours seem to be reserved for St. Lucia. 


SYRIA. In the Old Testament the word thus 
translated is always Aram, which, as the name of s 
country, has been explained in the article devoted to 
it. The limits of the region to which the term is 
applied are vague and various, and it rather denoted a 
region than a country in the ordinary sense. Thus 
Geshur, which was included in Manasseh, is said to be 
in Syria (2 Sam. xv. 8), and we may say that in 

neral the Jews best P Syria as comprehending 

e whole territory north and north-east of their own 
land, at least as far as the Tigris. (See Anax.] 
After the Greek conquests, and during the Roman 
occupation, the term ‘‘ Syria’’ included even more, and 
was applied to more or lees of Palestine itself, and 
portions of Asia Minor. This loose sppiceaes of the 
word originated at an early po , because it is 
exemplified by the writings of Herodotus, and other 
early authors. We do not propose to investigate the 
sense of the classical allusions more minutely, but we 
may observe that under the Roman rule the term 
“Syria” was often used in a narrower and better defined 
meaning. It is so in the New Testament [Matt iv. 
24; Luke ii. 2; Acts xv. 23, 41; xviii. 18; xxi 9; 
Gal. i. 21}, In its more restricted eense, Syria com- 
prises the vast plain of Cosle-Syria, in which are the 
cities of Damascus, Homs, Baalbec, Tadmor, Antioch, 
and Aleppo. It is watered by the Orontes, and con- 
tains the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-lebanon. 
It reaches from the Mediterranean in the west to the 


8 | Euphrates in the east, and from Galilee in the south 


to the regions east of Asia Minor in the north. In- 


asmuch, however, as ‘‘ the political geography of 
Syria has changed with e new d or race 
Shick’ hie an succession canrosel Cabell the 


country,” it would be impossible here to describe its 
changing boundaries, and we only add that Syria now 
usually means the districts north of Palestine, but is 
by no means fixed in its application. 
_ The origin of the word ‘‘ Syria,” by which ‘“ Aram” 
is known in Greek and Latin, and among the Syrians 
themselves, involves a question not y answered. 
Hesychius refers the word to a Greek root, but the 
reason he gives shows that his theory is a more fancy. 
Others have su ‘“‘ Syria” to be a contraction of 
“A ~ ere, again, imagine the name is 8 
variation of feur, “‘a rock,” and Hebrew form of 
our word Tyre. The source of the name is so obscure 
that we cannot pretend to know it: we can only say 
that the Greek translators of the Old Testament were 
acquainted with it, and that long before their time it 
was familiar to Herodotus, The word even occurs in 
Homer [‘‘ Odyssey,” book xy.], but it is there the 
pene of a sireek gueed: Like ‘‘ Phoonicia,” it secms 
& name which was given by stran but was 
adopted dy the natives of the prefs oe 
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he de LANGUAGE AND VERSIONS. It is 
not our purpx enter at + length into the sub- 
ects hero indicated. Somothing illustrative of the first 
been already said in the articles on the Aramaic, 
Chaldee, and Shemitic languages, and it is needless 
to repeat it. The word which in our version of the 
Old ‘Testament is rendered “Syriac” and ‘ Syrian” 
(2 Kings xviii. 26; Ezra iv. 7; Dan. ii. 4], would be 
more correctly rendered ‘‘ Aramaic,” a term which 
includes both Syriac and Chaldee. There are various 
words and expressions, in the New Testament espe- 
cially, Which may be fairly called Syriac; such as 
‘‘raca,” ‘‘ephphatha.” “ talitha cumi,” ‘ Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani,” ‘* maranatha,” &c. It is, how- 
over, in tho early Christian Church that we. find 
Syriac suddenly assuming the position of a literary 
language. Prior to the date to which the old Syriac 
version of the New Testament is assigned, thore are 
very few specimens of the langu extant. But at 
that time it was cultivated by Christian authors, and 
took a high rank among the agencies for propagating 
and ex pointing the truths of the Gospel in the East. 
In its alphabet it differed from the Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan, and from the later Cufic and Arabic. Thus, 
while closely related to other Shemitic dialects, in its 
vocabulary and grammar, os well as in its written 
character, it took a distinct place of its own, and was 
cultivated all over Western Asia, from the Tigris to the 
Meditorranean, and in Lower pt. Although it 
was not much atudied by the Greeks, not a few works 
originally written in it were translated into Greek. 
aan Syriac writers, however, learned Greek, and ren- 
d into their own tongue the choicest productions 
of the Greek fathers, and some of tho philosophers and 
poets. At Antioch and Aleppo, at Damascus, Haran, 
and Edessa, and at numerous other places, preachers, 
writers, and copyists made the Syriac the vehicle for 
instructing their contemporaries alike in heavenly and 
in Bere Neeser The growing prevalonce of Greek 
in the t, and the rapid pices and diffusion of 
Arabic, brought about a reaction; but native Syriac 
literature, and original writings in the language, con- 
tinued for more than a thousand years. First dete- 
riorated, and then supplanted, the Syriac became 
eventually, to all intents and purposes, a dead lan- 
guago. It was used in the Syrian churches for eccle- 
siastical purposes, as Latin is at Rome, but it was not 
the language of the congregation. Some traces of it, 
nevertheless, have lingered on in a few obecure dis- 
tricts of Syria, as has lately been proved. It is also 
found, in a very modified form, among some of the old 
Nestorian Christians in Oroomiah, and elsewhere, but 
the pure Syriac of the early Church is nowhere now 
ou the lips of the people. The American missionaries 
have translated ths entire Bible, and other books, 
into: the Nestorians’ dialect, and these books are 
printed in an alphabet somewhat different from those 
which are known in Europe, and found in ancient MSS. 
The missionary efforts to which we refer will tend to 
perpetuate the study of both the ancient and modern 
Hialetts in the regions where their books are read. 

It would be very interesting to trace the stream of 
Syriac literature from the earliest times to the present, 
but sych an inquiry would scarcely be appropriate 
here. And with regard to the language iteelf, we need 
only add a very few details. The old . are written 
in two different alphabets, which aro sometimes called 
the Peshito, or simple, and the Estrangelo, which is 
more complicated, and perhaps owes its name to the 
Greek word strongulos, meaning ‘ rounded. Of these 
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alphabets, the Estrangolo is considered the older form. 
Like the Hebrew, the language was formerly written 
without vowels, but they were afterwards borrowed 
from the Greek. Of the vowels there are two kinds, 
one consisting of the Greek vowels modified, and tho 
other consisting of points. Both sets of vowels aro 
placed above or below the consonants, as the case may 

» according to certain rules. The letters of tho 
alphabet were generally used for numerals, but, 
besides these, there were ial numeral signs, which 
are not common. Besides the alphabets already named, 
there is a variation of tho Estrangelo, in which what 
is called the ‘Jerusalem Lectionary ” is written. In 
our opinion these characters are less ancient than the 
others; cortainly our examples of the others are older. 
It is a mistake to suppose that Syriac is identical with 
what is called Chaldeo in all respects except the form 
of the letters. If Syriac and Chaldee were the same, 
there would not have been needed a positive translation 
of the Chaldee of Daniel. There is a close resemblanco 
between the two, but they are dialectically different. 

We shall now briefly notico the Syriac versions of 
the Scriptures which, in whole or in part, have come 
down to us. 

Following the uniform tradition, we have no hosita~ 
tion in assigning tho first place to the Peshito version, 
which comprises both the Old and New Testaments. 
Tho Old Testament was translated directly from tho 
original text, and is therefore of much value to tho 
critic. Its readings frequently differ from those wo 
now have,. but not more frequently than might bo 
expected, except in cortain books. As in the case of 
most ancient versions, there are numerous variations in 
the spelling of proper names, owing to the confounding 
of similar letters. There are important omissions of 
verses and paragraphs, chiefly in the later historical 
books. In Job, and other poetical books, we often find 
translations which wo cannot get out of the Hebrew 
text. In the book of Proverbs somo of the doviations 
from the Hebrow resemble, in a singular manner, tho 
Greek of the Septuagint. It is very probable that tho 
work was not all accomplished by one porson and at 
one time. There are unquestionable proofs that somo 
parta were translated by those who understood Greek, 
and who knew more of Greece than the mere language. 
Thus sometimes, fur example, as in 1 Kings vii. 43, 
and Ezra viii. 27, the translation mentions ‘‘ Corinthian 
brass.” Among the peculiarities of the book of Psalms 
is this, that the Hebrew titles are mostly left out, and 
their placo is either vacant or supplied by others. The 
titles which have been added are not the same in all 
copies, and are most likely less ancient than the trans- 
lation. 

This version contains all the canonical books, and 
sundry of the O!d Testament Apocrypha are asso- 


ciated with it. Whether the A pha originally 
formed part of it may reasonably oubted, becauso 


the version of them must have been taken from 
another language; besides which, the text of theso 
books is in a deplorable condition. That some of tho 
A hal books now in the Syriac Bible formed no 
part of the original work we know, because the copies 
oxpress]: ee es the eae fog iaee: they havo 
come. is will a m the following enumera- 
tion of books of ris class included in Walton’s 
“ Polyglott : "— 

J. The Third Book of Esdras. 


The Book of Tobit. 
> Both these are stated to be tnken from the version of the 


Septuagint, or Seventy. 
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dith. | 
= obegeest-p atm member of the “Book of Women,” in, 
which were Ruth, Esther, Susanna, and Judith. This 
arrangement is not in accordance with that of the Jews, 
and does not appear in the old Greek manuscripts. 
Tho Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclosiasticus. 
An Epistle of Baruch to the nine tribes and a half. 
The Epistle of Baruch, commonly so called. 
The Epistle of Jeromiah, added to the last. F 
Th Slory of Susanna in two versions, of which the first is 
anonymous, and the second from the Heraclean version. 
This latter is ontitled ‘The Book of Daniel the Little ; 
Tho History of Susan from the Heraclean Version.” 
10. Additions to Daniel,.including the ‘‘Song of the Three 
Children,” so-called. 
11. The Stories of Bel and the Dragou. 
12 to 14. Books of the Macca’ i 
The .. { litions to Esther are not given. 
We cannot stop to inquire when any or 
all of the foregoing Apocrypha were 
upon the 8 version, nor what position 
they held in the Syrian churches. i 
uestion belongs to the history of the canon. 
tt is sufficient to have shown that all these 
books cannot have been included in this 
version originally. As to the ueation, when 
this procious translation of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment was made, the chief source of our 
information is the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis” 
of Assemani [vol. ii.: Rome, 1721]. In this 
work we have statements oxtracted from 
Syrian authors, of which it will suffice to 
quote what Gregory Bar-Hebrwus says: 
“With respect to this Syriac version there 
are three opinions: first, that it cd boon 
1u the time of Solomon and King Hiram; 
secondly, that Asa the priest translated it 
when the rian sent him to Samaria; 
and thirdly, that it was translated in the 
days of Addi the apostle and Abgar the 
king of Edessa, when also thoy translated 
the New Testament in tho like Peshito 
version.” The firat and second of these 
* opinions may be dismissed as not at all pro- 
bable. The third opinion refers the work to 
the first century, and is much nearer 
truth. There is an allusion to a Syriac ver- 
sion of tho Psalms in a work which bears 
the name of Justin Martyr [‘* Questions and 
Answers to the Orthodox,” quest. 63), but 
that work is spurious, and not earlior than 
the latter part of the fifth century. Ephraim 
Syrus, who lived in the fourth century, used the Peshito 
Version, and treated itasan ancient work. Still earlier 
than Ephraim, Melito of Sardis, in the latter part of 
the second century, appeals to the Syriac translation 
of Gon. xxii. 13, and this is the oldest allusion we have 
met with [sce ‘‘Journal of Sac. Lit.,” April, 1855, p. 
131}. There are manuscripts of portions of this version 
in the British Museum, which dae as far back as the 
fifth century. From one of these we present an ex- 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


of. 


tract in fac-simile. The original was written in a.p. | Ed 


464, and contains the books of Genesis and Exodus. 
The drawing of the fac-simile from this venerable 
and beautiful book has been kindly made for us by 
Dr. Land, professor at Amsterdam. On the whole, 
there seems no reason to doubt that the Peshito of the 
Old Testament was made early in the second century, 
if not b-fore, and is therefore the oldest Christian 
translation of the Jewish canonical books of which we 
havo any knowledge. 


The order of tho books is peculiar, as will appear 


we 
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—Genesis, Exodus, 


from the following enumeration : pee pa 


Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; | 
Judges; 1 and 2 Samuel ; 1 and 2 Kings; 1 and 2 
Chronicles; Psalms, Proverbs, esiastes; Ruth, 
Song of Solomon, Esther; Ezra, Nehemiah ; Isaiah ; 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Zechariah, Malachi ; 
Jeremiah, J.amentations, kiel, Daniel. This 
ar ent 


rangem: with neither the Hebrew nor tho 
Greek copies. The text is also di 


vided rea pase 
which are quite independent of our division in 
chapters. T some of The sections headings or titles 
are prefixed. Lessor divisions are indicated like sen- 
tences, by stops, and added up at the end of each 
book ese are called pethgdmé, and resemble the 


stichot of the Greeks. As a specimen, we give the 


SS 


@ 


CAAT KSEE 


Fec-timile of Syriac MS. (Gea. xlix. 9, 10), 


words at the end of Deuteronomy :—* There are con- 
tained in this book of Devkersaiay 2,796 pethgome, 
and in this whole book of the Law there are 16,906, 
which are comprised in 126 sections. Written by 
Moses. Arranged and finished by Joshua, the son of 
Nun, his minister. The end.” 

As we cannot positively say when this version was 
made, we do not know where or by whom it was 
SN The usual opinion ia that it was produced at 
It has beon said that the text of the versi 
now have it has boen altered in Roadent with Mathes 
translations, more i ihe Latin Vulgate; bat 
we see no real for this opinion, Most of the 
defects which have crept into it will be found to have 
arisen from the mistakes of transcribers, The Paris 
Polyglott contains the firet printed edition of the Syriac 
Old Testament (1645), another in Walton's 
Polyglott (1657), and others ave band tated since, 
especially that of Dr, Lee for the Bible Society, and 
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that of the American missionaries at Oroomiah, in 
Persia. MS. copies are numerous, but they usually 
contain only a part of the Bible. The oldest and best 
are at Rome, Paris, and, above all, in the British 
Museum. 

What is called the ‘‘ Hexaplar” version of the Old 
Testament constitutes the only other ancient Syriac 
translation of the Hebrew canon, but it undorwent 
sundry changes or revisions. Assemani quotes a Syriac 
author, who mentions a version of the Psalms made 
from the Greek, by one Polycarp, for Xenaias or Phi- 
loxenes, of ‘Mabug. his was carly in the sixth cen- 
tury. Assemani mentions another Syriac version of 
the Psalms by a certain Simeon. Moses Bar-Cephas 
says there have been two vereions of the Old Testament 
made into Syriac, one from Hebrew and one from 
Greek; while Ebed-Josu says that the Old Testament 
was translated out of Greok into Syriac by Mar-Aba, 
who lived in the sixth century [‘‘ Bib. Orient.,” ii. 130). 
Gregory Bar-Hebrieua says the Bible was translated 
from Greek into Syriac by Paul of Tela, who lived 
early in the seventh cent This is, probably, a 
caroful revision of the work of Mar-Aba, and is the one 
now known as the Hexaplar version. Tho reason of this 
name is that the translation is based upon the Hexapla 
of Origen, and reproduces with scrupulous accurac 
the marks and notes which Origen affixed to the Gree 
toxt in that edition. It is therefore very valuable for 
the criticiam of the Septuagint. No perfect copy of 
this version exists, but most of it is to bo este | in 
tho public libraries of Europe. Parts of it have been 
printed trom time to time. 

Tho Now Testament in Syriac appears in various 
forms. The version called the Peshito forms part and 
parcel cf the Old Testament, and is, like it, made 
directly from the original. Its style and languago 
harmouise altogether with tho Old Testament part, 
and it must be referred to much the same date. The 
carliest mention of it is im a notice of Hegeaippus by 
Eusebius of Cresarea. Eusebius says that Hogesippus 
usod the Syriac Gospel; and as he lived in the second 
century, the version must have existed then. In its 
ones form it did not contain 2 and 3 John, 2 Poter, 
oud Jude, and the Apocalypse also was mentee: The 
neason for these omissions is that the books left out 
were not at first received universally. Tho history of 
the adulteress (John viii. 1—11] is also not a part of 
the original version. Tho first printed odition of this 
New Testament appeared at Vienna in 1553, and con- 
tuins nono of the portions now specified, nor 1 John v. 7. 
The version has been printed many times since, and has 
assumed a form more in accordance with our common 
copies. The missing books were found in certain 
MBS., and are now inserted in their proper places, 
With regard to them, we do not know where, when, or 
by whom they wore translated, but they probably date 
back 800 or 1,000 years, if not more. The value of 
this translation of the Now Testament is extremely 
preat for critical purposes, and an understanding of it 
i a valuable help to the true interpretation of the 
Greek text; for whether Christ and his apostles spoke 
Syriac generally, or not, the whole of the New Testa- 
mont is petyeded by the Syriac element, and, as we 
have seen, there are in it some S words and 

hrases. Some suppose that the text has been modified 

rom time tc time, but we believe, as we said of the Old 
‘Testament it will be found that most of the changes 
in it—at least those of any antiquity—are due to error, 
rather than design. : : 

What are called the ‘‘ Curetonian Gospels,” becauso 


discovored and edited by the late Canon Cureton, havo 
been thought to represent an older form of the Peshitu 
than the common one. They are doubtless ancient, 
curious, and important, but, in our view, less ancient 
than the common text, of which they appear to havo 
been a revision made by a private scholar. A closely 
similar recension is desori by Dr. Adler, as at 
Rome. We cannot here give our reasons for our judg- 
ment, but we will refer to one: the language and 
style of the Curetonian Gospels differ from those of the 
Peshito Old Testament, showing them to be a different 
work; whereas the Old and New Testaments of the 
Peshito quite harmonise, and they must stand or fall 


be at 
© next version to be mentioned is the Philoxenian, 
so called from Philoxenus already named, for whom it 
was made by the Polycarp who translated the Psalms. 
This version was revised and rc-wrought Ly Lhomas of 
Heraclea, whose text is that which is now known to 
students. Hence the book is called sometimes tho 
Philoxenian, and sometimes the Heraclean. This 
version contains all the books now in the New Testa- 
ment, pom: the Apocalypse. It was published at 
Oxford in four volumes, of which the first is dated 
1778, and the last 1803, with a Latin translation and 
notes by Professor White. Its language is far leas 
pure than that of the Peshito, and its style is in many 
r ts infenor, but its valuo to critics is increased 
y its slavish adherence to tho letter of the Greek text. 
iewed as a literary work, it has no great merit, and 
in this contrasts remarkably with the etately 
freedom and dignity of the Peshito. Ou this account 
it seems never to have been popular, and waa, like tho 
Hexaplar of the Old Testament, more a book for 
students than for the public. Hence, too, while tho 
Peshito was used almost everywhere whero the Syriac 
language was known for liturgical or Church pur- 
poses, the Heraclean was so little employed that 
Assemani says: ‘‘Tho Jacobites alone read in the 
church the version which was first edited by Philoz- 
enus, and afterwards revised by Thomas of Heraclea.” 
With regard to the precise dates of the first and second 
revisions, Philoxenus died in A.D. 520, and Thomas 
published his version in A.D, 616. Tho little use made of 
this version for public and Church purposcs, explains 
why 80 few MSS. of it aro known, and Icctionaries 
from it are so seldom met with. Examples of tho 
latter occur in tho Hurtwell collection, and among tho 
Rich MSS. in the British Museum. Jt must here be 
noticed that the epistles found in the Heraclean ver- 
sivn, but not in the Pcshito, really form part of tho 
Heraclean. Tho copies which have been added to tho 
Peshito are so differont that their translator must bayo 
imitated the style of the ancient version. The camo 
remark applies to tho Apocalypse, and it is therefore 
probable that all these books were translated by somo 
one who sought to complete the old canon of the 
Peshito. Of the A oll peo in Syriac no examplo 
has been found older than the eleventh century, 
and it is quite an error to aed that the version wo 
have ever belonged to the Philoxenian, cr rather tho 
Heraclean. r 
There is at Rome a cory of a lectionary (or lessons 
from the Gospels) called the “Jerusalem version.” Tho ~ 
MS. is dated 1031, and has been edited with o Latin 
translation by Count Miniscalchi Erizzo, who thinks 
the dialect and the version alike very ancient. With 
regard to the dialect, we believe it to represent a 
ed form of Syriac which was current in Pales- 
tino perhaps 990 ycars since ; and as for tho vereion, 
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we doubt if it is much, if at all, older. We suppose, 
moreover, that the translator did not render the whole 
of the New Testament, nor even the four als, but 
turned into his corrupt Syriac somo Greek lectionary. 
Other and very different opinions have been expressed, 
but these are the result of our examination of the 
work, which, as representing an apparently much older 
Greek text, is by no means without value. ; 

The late Cardinal Wiseman published at Rome, in 
1828, part 1 of a work [‘‘ Hore Syriace ”] which he 
never continued. In this there ure discussions of 
sundry matters concerning Syriac versions of Scrip- 
ture; there is, for instance, a list of such translations, 
twelve in number, but it is by no means clear that it is 
correct. More valuable is the account he of what 
is called the Karkaphensian recension of the Old and 
New Testaments, which Dr. Wiseman firat fully inves- 
tigated from MSS. at Rome. It is, however, not 
within the limits and scope of this work to admit a 
full statement of details upon ancient versions ; and 
wo therefore refrain from pursuing our inquiries con- 
cerning topics which only the learned can appreciate. 
All that we have attempted to do has been to collect 
n few of the more prominent facts respecting what may 
claim to be the most interesting of all the classes of 
ancient versions of Scripture. 


SYRIAN, the peoplo or language of Syria [Gen. xxv. 
20; Deut. xxvi. 5; 2 Kings xviii. 26; Luke iv, 27]. 
[Sco Anay, Syria, SyRIAc GUAGE AND VERSIONS. } 


SY’RO-PHCENI'CIAN, a Syrian of Phoonicia, In 
‘Mark vii. 26 we read of a woman who is called ‘“‘a 
Greek, a Syro-Phoenician by nation.” We may 
understand by this that she was a Gentile, perhaps a 
Greek by language, who was born in the Phonician 
portion of Syria. The passage indicates that Phosnicia 
was then 1eckoned by some as in Syria, just os at the 
present day. The woman is elsewhere termed ‘a 
woman of Cansei which may denote that she was of 
the old Canaanite, or of tho Phonician stock, or simply 
that she belonged to the Canaanite region [Ifatt. 
xv. 22). . 

T 


TA'ANACH, TA'NACH, probably a Phoonician 
word, and thought by Gesenius to denote a sand 
place; the name of an ancient city not far from Me- 
giddo, with which it is often associated. It was a royal 
city, and its king was subdued by Joshua [Josh. xii. 21]. 
It was assigned to the half-tribe of » but 
made over to the Levites of the family of Kohath 

Josh. xvii. 11; xxi. 25]. The original inhabitants, 

owevor, remained for somo time in ion (Josh. 
xvii. 11, 12; Judg. i. 27]. ‘It is mentioned in the song 
of Deborah as the scene of conflict with the Canaanites 
(Judg. v.19]. It is also named in the list of places to 
which Solomon sent Baana, one of the officers of his 
commussariat [1 Kingsiv. 12]. After this it disappoars 
from Scripture, but it continued to exist, and the name 
still attaches, in the form of Taanuk, to a little uallege 
five or six miles 8.E. of Megiddo, on the borders of the 


plain peaneen pyanate Byetie: be pauely bit ; 
pp, “Jerusalem,” ii. 64; Stanley, ‘Lectures 
Jewish Ohureh,” i, 921.) “ cae | 


TA’ANATH-SHI'LOH, a h to Shiloh; a place 
on the border of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 6). There 1s no 
etree as to the exact locality, but it is sup to 
ho tho Thonath of Eusebius, ten Roman miles from 
Shechem, on tho way to tho Jordan: probably the 
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Thena of Ptolemy, and the modern Tana, or Ain Tana, 
a ce S.E. of Nablus [Keil and Delitzsch on Joshua). 


BAOTH, impressions or rings. A family of 
Netiies catled ‘‘the children of Tabbaoth,” returned 
from the captivity of Babylon [Ezra ii. 43; Neh. vii 
46]. The name seems to be that of a place, of which, 
however, nothing is known. ee 

TAB’BATH, perhaps famous; a town near Abel- 
meholah, in thetribe of Ephraim [Judg. vii. 22). 
The Syriac has Jetbath, but neither this nor Tab 
is known, although it must have been south of Beth- 
shean and near the Jordan. [Seo ABBL-MEHOLAH.] 


TAB'EAL, goodness of God; father of an otherwiso 
unknown man, whom the kings of ane and Samana, 
and the tribe of Ephraim, intended to have placed 
upon the throne of at Jerusalem. The ed 
failure of their attempt was accompanied by the 
deliverance of that remarkable prophecy concerning 
the incarnation of our Lord contained in Tea. vii. 6—14. 


TABEEL, o governor of Samaria under Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, who, with others, triod to frustrate 
Ezra in rebuilding Jerusalem [Ezra iv. 7]. 

TABE/RAH, burning; a place which roccived ite 
name from ‘‘the fire of the Lord” which consumod 
the murmuring Israelites [Numb. xi. 3; Deut. ix. 22). 
It was in tho wilderness of Puran, but the site has not 
been ascertained. 


TA'BERING, tho same as taboring, playing upon 4 
little drum or tabor. The word occurs only in Nahum 
ii. 7, where it is said of Nineveh, ‘‘ Hor maids shall 
lead her as with the voice of doves, tabering upon their 
breasts.” The idea is that of lamenting and beating 
tho breast. The Hebrew term is the same in sense 28 
the English. 

TABERNACLE. Several Hebrew words are thus 
rondered in the authorised version. The term is fro- 
quently used in the simple meaning of a tent, house, 
or dwelling-place [Job v. 24; xvill. 6; xix. 12; Ps. 
xix. 4; cxxxii. 3; Prov. xiv. 11; Isa. iy. 6, &e.], 
also of heathen temples [Amos vy. 26), 
earthly body [2 Cor. v. 1, 4], and of the human 
nature of Jesus Christ [Heb. ix. 11]. The principal 
and more frequent use of the term, however, is as tho 


¥ | designation of the structure which was erected by 


Moses in the wilderness for the service of God, and 
subsequently removed with the camp of Israe] from 

lace to place, till at last it was permanently eet up in 
Casaekt and whivh was hallowed by the inhabitation 
within its walls of the Divine glory. This tabernaclo 
is also variously described as a ‘sanctuary ” [Exod. 
xxv. 8], the ‘‘tabernacle of the congregation ” or of 
meeting [Exod. xxix. 42], the ‘‘ tent of the testimony ” 
(Numb. ix. 15], and ite exactly equivalent designation 
“the tabernacle of witness” [Numb. xvii. 7], the “house 
of the Lord” (Deut. xxiii, 18, &c.]. In what way tho 
public worship of the tribes of Israel had been pre- 
viously conducted, either in Egypt or at first in the 
wilderness, antecedent to the construction of tho 


tabernacle, Scripture does not inform us, It would 
seem, from . xxxili., that some structure of thia 
kind was in uso among the Israelites; that tho 


already 
fier of edentnier reed of ae evict which 

m in ‘or their guidance an tection 
during the perilous march to the Red Saat boned 
visibly around and over it; and that ‘‘ there every one 
who sought the Lord went out unto the tabernaclo 
of the congregation, which was without tho camp” 
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(Exod. xxxii. 7]. This, howover, was but a pro-| A full account of the materials which were provided 
visional sreugomant God himself, by an immediate | for the construction of the tabernacle by the voluntary 
revelation to Moses at Mount Sinai, not only com- | offerings of the people, and also of the erection steel? 
manded him forthwith to construct a tabernacle of | and the contents of it, will be found in tho concluding 
worship, but also expressly indicated its form by a| chapters of Exodus [Exod. xxy.—xl.]. The zeal of 
ttorn or model, and ordained, even in its minutest | the people, indeed, was such that Moses was under the 
etails, the ritual to be observed [Exod. xxv. 9; Heb. | necessity of restraining it (Exod. xxxvi. 6]. Of tho 
vii. 5], Attempts have been made, in the interest of | total value of the materials thus provided, a large 
scepticism and infidelity, to prove that, alike in the portion of which was of the most costly character, 
form of the tabernacle and the elaborate ceremonial of various estimates have been formed, rap ing from a 
its worship, Moses did little more than copy things ' fifth to half of a -million sterling of English money. 
with which he must have been familiar in Egypt, | As regards the question how the Israelites became 
during his residence at Pharaoh’s court; that, in fact, | possessed of e9 much wealti as is implied by the fact 
the ritual of the Hebrews was but an improved edition | that the portion dedicated to God was eo considerable 
of the rites of heathenism. It is to be regretted that | both in quantity and value, it may be observed (1), that 
these attempts to undermine the apport: of the | the people themselves must have been ssed in 
Mosaio institutions should have been so often su Egypt of property of their own; and (2) that tho 
ported by the concessions of Christian writers in the | readiness with which the Egyptians supplied them 
presence of such positive statements as meet us in the} with valuables of all kinds, and the terms in which 
sucred history. The present is not the place to enlarge | the result of it is described, imply a vast increase to 
on a topic of ‘so wide and divorsified a character. | their property from this source [Exod. xii, 35, 36]. 
That some similarity is observable between the rites | For the execution of the mechanical and artistic do- 
of tho Mosaic Law and those of other ancient peoples, | tails of the structure, LBezaleel and Aholinb wero 
the Egyptians especially, cannot be disputed after the | specially designated by a revelation from heaven, and 
light which has been thrown on the latter by the | endowed with Divine gifts of wisdom and skill for tho 
laborious research of modern investigators. But this | purpose (Exod. xxxv. 30—33]. 
fact is insufficient to rove the human origin of the| In form tho tabernacle was an oblong rectangular 
tabernacle and its worship, even were it not also de-| structure, set up much in the same manner as a 
monstrably true that the points of difference were as! large modern tent, The roofs and sides were of 
nhum>rous and as marked of those of resemblance, and | gilded ‘‘ shittim ” or acacia wood—which grew plenti- 
that, as has been ably argued, ‘‘ whatever similarity | fully in the Sinaitic Poninsula—fastened together 
existed between their respective institutions arose | by transverse bars, which passed through rings of 
from the necessity of employing like symbols to ex-/} gold. Over all wero thrown coverings and hangings 
press like ideas, which rendered a certain de of | of various materials, those over the holy of holies 
similarity in all symbolical religions unavoidable.” | being of a more costly fabric than the rest. Tho 
It was the primary object of the entire Mosaic ritual, | entire measurement of the tabernacle proper was in 
not only to typify, by a striking symbolism, the great | length thirty cubits, and in height and breadth ten, 
ossential verities of the Gospel covenant, but also to|that is, about forty-five feet by fifteen. An outer 
give to the Israelites what the Egyptians, in common | court of a hun and fifty oubits by forty, and 
with all heathen nations, vainly supposed they had | enclosed by screens, enlarged this area considerably, 
secured in their own corrupt and idolatrous worship— | and provided room in front of the tabernacle for the 
to meet that deep craving of the natural conscience | holy laver and the altar of burnt-offerings. Tho 
which yearns for deliverance from the burden of sin, | interior of the tabernacle was divided by a veil or cur- 
and to which the entire system of heathen worship, | tain of richly-embroidered material, with two cham- 
with its “sacrificss and oblations, so eloquently and | bers, the firet of which was called the “ sanctuary ” 
painfully testifies. In the Mosaic ceremoni (Heb. ix. 2], and the ‘‘firet tabernacle” [ver. 6]. In 
supplied the true, instead of leaving the Israelites, for | this wore placed the altar of incense, the table of 
want of c'earer light, to copy the falso. ‘‘ Whatever | shewbread, and tho seven-branched candlestick [Heb. 


might be the acquaintance Moses possessed with the |ix.2]. The second, designated ‘‘ the holy place,” “‘ tho 
learni f Egypt, th uld in no case ! holiest,” tho ‘‘ second”’ tabernacle [Exod, xxviii, 29; 
See caren Weeertot bis paposine | Heb. ix. 3, 7], contained the ark for the reception of 


direct and ft reason of his i i ny- 
io Rorchedanes pe tacaallteee Tox. the tables of the Law, with the eine) above, 


thing as an obligation on the Israelites. For 2 
whole aud every part of his work he had a com-| shadowed by the outspread wings of the golden 
mission from above, and nothing was admitted into | cherubim, and consecrated as the resting-place or 
hia inatitutions which did not at first approve itself | habitation of the Shechinah, the visible symbol of tho 
to Divine wisdom, and carry with it the sanction of | Divine presence. Into the first tabernacle the priests 
Divine authority” (Fairbairn's ‘‘Typol.,” ii. 207). | went daily to make the appointed offerings; but tho 
Hence the form or appearance of the new institution, | most holy place could be entered once only in the 
says Witsius in his ‘‘ Agyptiaca,” quoted by this | year [see ATONEMENT, Day oF], and then only by the 
author, ‘“‘not as fabricated from the rubbish of high priest, and after the most solemn preparation. 
Canaanite or Egyptian superstitions, but as let down | As the several articles in the tabernacle, and also their 
from heaven, was Bret shown to mone ss ee mae frp cal Sanllcanee, are Nees jc aes oy! jeer 
t everything in Israel mi e 0 ve tural designations, we n ot 
sed sultlas that Ne aid he wish | into further details on those points ; nor is it necessar 


d settled after that pattern. ; 2 A 
lib end praited to 4 peers to determine, by | to discuss at length the speculative theories which 


thei j nt, even the smallest points in re- have been advanced at various times, as to the typical 
ign, Gol dtormincd dail things himself, even to the | BaeAning. either of the tabernacle as a whole or of tho 
mioutest eircumstances, so that, on pain of instant | materials of which it was constructed, even down to 
death, they were forbidden either to omit or to change | the metals, the colours of the fabrics employed, an: 
anything” [ibud.]. the sockets pf the pillars. Not a fow of theso aro 
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purely arbitrary, the mere fancies of an ingenious 
mind, and others are entirely destitute of any foun- 
dation in reason or Scripture. The immediate object 
and design of the tabernacle was, no doubt, to provide 
the means of bringing God near, so to speak, to his 
people, and of bringing them near to him. Hence 
ita appropriate designation, ‘‘ tabernacle of meeting.” 
Thereby the Israelites were not only continually re- 
minded of God, but by the appointment ese dares 
ceremonial in which alone He could be approached, a 
perpetual corrective was supplied to that inveterate 
tendency to idolatry which c terised them. How 
far the peoplo generally were able to realise the 
symbolism embodied in the tabernacle and its worship, 
we are unable authoritatively to say. That it was, 
in the highest sense of the word, a type of higher 
and greater things, the argument of the Epistle 
to the Iebrews sufficiently makes clear. Nor is 
it difficult to trace in outlino tho leading purposes 
which, in this and similar respects, it was intended to 
fulfil. If, in its simplest idea, the tabernaclo was a 
visible pledge of God’s presence in tho midst of the 
people, the very form of the interior, tho solemn 
sanctions, almost startling in their es3, with 
which the most holy place was hedged round and 
fonced off against ible intrusion, proclaimed, with 
unmistakable distinctness, the awfulness of God's 
presence, and its utter inaccessibleness to the sinful, 
except in the way of his own appointment by the blood 
of atonement. In its highest purpose, as pointing to 
the Gospel and the work of Chris t, the t h 
Priest of his Church, the tabernacle would appear to 
have a twofold meaning. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to read Heb. viii., ix., x. 19—22, without 
porceiving that the tabernacle, especially the ‘‘ holiest 
of all,” was regarded by the writer as a type of heaven 
itself. The entire argument of these chapters is con- 
structed on this fact asa basis. In the second place, 
in tho sense of its being the dwelling-place of God, the 
tabernacle ey also bo regarded as typifying Jesus 
Christ in his divinely-human nature (John i. 14), as 
the dwelling-place or habitation of God among men. 
His flesh is called, in Heb. x. 20, ‘the veil,” which 
having been broken down, opened the way for all into 
the presence of God, a fact signified by the rending 
of the veil of the Temple at the death of Christ on 
Calvary (Matt. xxvii. 51). 

As already observed, the tabernacle erected by Moses 
was moved about from place to place during the 
sojourn in the wilderness, tho construction of its 
several parts being specially adapted to facilitate its 
ready removal. ‘This was also the case for some 
time after the entrance into Canaan. At Gilgal, 
tho first encampment after passing the Jordan, the 
tabernacle remained for seven yoars [Josh. iv. 19}. 
It wus subsequently orected in Shiloh (see SHILOH], 
in the lot of Ephraim, and the vory heart of the con- 
quares territory (Josh. xviii. 1], and continued there 

uring the period of the Judges till the time of Eli, 
when the ark was carried from its sacred tent into 
the camp, and seized by the Philistines, under the 
circumstances described in 1 Sam. iv. From this 
period the history of the tabernacle, and its sacred 
treasure, which hitherto has been identical, divides, 
and the chief interest of tho narrative centres in the 
latter, as being the peculiar symbol of the Divine 
presence. Of the tabernacle erected by Moses in the 
wilderness, which had followed so long the varyin 
fortunes of the people, we only got very occasiona 
notices, Thero is uo evidenco that it was evor sot up 
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in Mizpeh, although that was a rendezvous of con- 
siderable importance, or at any of the other plac 
where assemblies of the ny were held. We infer its 
removal from Shiloh to Nob from the presence at the 
latter place of the priests [1 Sam. xxi.], but it may be 
doubted whether, as regards the fuluess and solemn 
splendour of its celebrations and sacrifices, the ritual 
ordained by the Law of Moees had not, amid the 
eral corruption and irreligiousness of the times, 
len into a low and neglected state. Certainly the 
ark was never restored to its place in ‘the tabernacle of 
Moses. One of the first acts of David, after his secure 
settlement on the throne of the united tribes, was to 
take measures for bringing it to Jerusalem, an oe 
which he ultimately accomplished, amid the liveli 
demonstrations of national piety and thanksgiving 
[2 Sam. vi.]. But the tabernacle in which it was en- 
shrined was a new one, specially erected by David for 
its reception [2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Chron. xvi. 1]. Tho 
tabernacle of Moses meanwhile had been transferred t. 
Gibeon, though at what time and under what circum- 
stances is not stated, and there, simultaneously with 
the festive celobrations just mentioned, services ap- 
inted by tho Law wero revived with due solemnity 
[i Caren. Xvi. 39—43}. It was toGibeon, moreover, that 
lomon went after his establishment in the kingdom, 
and sacrificed before the Lord, as described in 2 Chron. 
i. 3—6. A few years more, and the tabernacles of 
Jerusalem and Gibeon were alike replaced by the moro 
gorgeous structure erected by Solomon. [See TsuPLE.} 
TAB'ERNACLES, Feast or. This foast was tho 
third of the great annual celebrations instituted by tho 
Law of Moses, at which ali the adult Hebrow males 
were commanded to assemble before the Lord [ler. 
xxiii. 33—43]. It waa also called “ the feast of ii- 
gathering” (Exod. xxiii. 16; Deut. xvi. 13]. In theso 
Peasages, and in Numb. xxix. 12—39, will bo found 
Il details of the ceremonial and eacrifices with which 
it was observed. The timo of its celebration was in 
the month Tisri, immediately after the termination of 
harvest: according as we include or not in the festival 
the day of convocation, by which it was closed or fol- 
lowed—a point on which authorities are divided—the 
duration would be eight or seven days. The strict 
letter of Scripture is conclusive as to tho latter‘number 
(Lev. xxiii. 34], the eighth day, with its special cere- 
monice, being simply designated as a day of convoca- 
tion Nel 36} During the period of the festival, tho 
people were to leave their houses, and live in booths, 
or slight tents or tabernacles, constructed of tho 
branches of troes. The sacrifices offered were peculiar 
to this occasion. On the first day there were presented 
thirteen bullocks, two rams, fourteen aaeeb with 
their acoompanying meat-offerings, and, in addition to 
these, a kid for a sin-offering (Numb. xxix. 13—16). 
On the six sotlowin days of the festival, these sacn- 
fices were continued, with this remarkable differenco, 
that while the single goat was presented as a sin- 
offering ass 4 day, the number of bullocke was dimi- 
nished y by one, until the completion of tho 
fostival on the seventh day [vs. 17—38}. In addi- 


tion to these, the customary annual obecrvyances, it 
was appointed that, in e seventh , amid the 
solemnities of the year of release, the Law should bo 


read before all Isracl in their hearing (Deut. xxx. 
10—13]. The notices in the Bible of subsequent cele- 
brations only meet us at rare and wide intervals. It 
was at this feast that Solomon’s Temple was dedicated 
1 Kings viii. 2], and its eolemn observance under the 
irection of Ezra and Nehemiah, after the return from 
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captivity, was one of the first results of the instruction 
given to the people by the reading of the Law [Neh. 
viii, 9-18]. From this paseago it appears that the 
branch-booths were set up on the roofs and in the 
court-yards of the houses; also in the courts of the 
Temple, and even in the streets. It is further inciden- 
tally stated that, ‘‘ since tho days of Joshua, the son 


of Nun, unto that ares not the children of Israel 
done so” Nao 17]; but whether this is to be under- 
stood as a ng that the observance of the festival, 


including the sacrifices and the assembling of the 
perio, had been altogethor discontinued during this 
ong period with but an occasional exception—or that 
the discontinuance refers only to the construction of 
booths and the dwelling in them, is not clear. We 
should rather infer the latter. One other notice of the 
Feast of Tabernacles is found in John vii. 2, 37; in 
illustration of which, it may be mentioned, that Jewish 
authorities describe several additional customs which 
had grown up around the simple institution of the 
Law. One of these was the carrying in their hands 
branches of trees, olives, citrons, myrtles, &c., 
with which they paraded the city amid demonstrations 
of the greatest joy. Another was the ceromony of a 
priest going in procession to the fountain of Siloam for 
water, which was thon mixed with wine and poured 
on the sacrifice, as it lay on the altar, in fulfilment of 
tho gracious promise in Isa. xii. 3. The ci 
brilhantly illuminated. It is supposed to have been 
in reference to this custom of fetching water from 
Siloam that Jesus Christ, on the last day of the feast, 
cried, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink; and thereby indicated himself as the true 
fountain of grace and salvation, of which the prophet 
had spoken. Assuming that the authorities are correct 
who assert that the libation was performed durin 
all the seven days of the feast, and not on the eigh 
or last, Fairbairn [‘‘ 1,” ti. 424] believes that the 
cessation of the usual ceremony was in the mind of 
our Lord, not its performance. ‘‘ He took advantage 
of the want, and intimated that in him the reality was 
to be found of what on the other days had been ex- 
hibited, but which had now ceased.” 
The primary of the Feast of Tabernacles 
was twofold—commemorative and oucharistio. Its 
commemorative character was signified by the dwell- 
ing in booths, as a vivid memorial of the days of the 
erness-wandering, when the Lord made Israel to 
dwell in booths, on their omnes uP from the land of 
t (Lev. xxiii. 43], and of God’s giacious caré and 
wa ess over them. Its eucharistic object is seen 
alike in the season of its celebration, and its alterna- 
tive name as ‘the feast of ingathering,” already 
mentioned. It was, in fact, an annual harvest 
thanksgiving. As to the reasons for the double number 
of one kind of sacrifices, and the daily decrease of 
another, Scripture affords us no clue whatever. Nor 
has the ingenuity of critics availed to discover any 
satisfactory explanation. Equally uncertain is the 
typical significance of tho feast, the utmost that can 
be ventured being probability. The analogy of the 
other two principal feasts—that of the Passover point- 
ing to the death of Christ, and that of Pentecost pre- 
figuring the descent of the Spirit—would lead us to 
believe that the Feast of Tabernacles must aleo have 


its an and fulfilment in the Gospel, though it 
has not pleased God to indicate precisely what it is. 
Tn the first place, it is suppoged to point to the incar- 
nation of God—his tabernacling in the flesh (toxqrwoey, 


sekéndeen) [John i. 14] in the pereon of Jesus Christ, 


was also | fuln 
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who, according to the history of the typical le, 
“* was led up after an obscure and foabied ath! 
into a literal wilderness, to be tempted forty thy a 
day for a year, that the people might moro readily 
identify him with the true Israel; and when Satan 
could find nothing in him, so that he was proved to bo 
fitted for segptepuahitig the work of God, and casting 
out the wicked one from his usu dominion, he 
came forth to enter on the great conflict of man’s and 
the world’s redemption. In this great work, too, tho 
beginning and tho end meet together, and are united 
by a bond of closest intimacy. The sufferings noccs- 
sarily go before, and lay the foundation for the glorv. 
Jesus must personally triumph over sin and death, 
before he can receive the kingdom from tho Father, or 
be cpeenered to wield the sceptre of its government, 
and enjoy with his People the riches of its fulness ”’ 

airbairn’s ‘‘Typol.,” ii. 425]. This author also 

eves that, with a still closer resemblance to tho 
type, “‘ because with a greater similarity of condition 
in the person respectively concerned,” the spiritual 
import of the feast is to bo realised in the case of all 
genuine believers. To this fulfilment he applies with 
a spiritual interpretation the prediction of Zech. xiv. 
16. In the heavenly Canaan the Church ‘ will ever 
hold with her Divine Head a feast of tabernacles; 
living and reigning in his kingdom, satisfied with his 
ess, even as with marrow and fatness; and feeling 
assured that if there had been no wilderness to pass 
through on earth, there should have been for her no 
inheritance with God in glory.” According to this 
view, the + multitude of the redeemed and glori- 
fied, descn in Rev. vii. 9 as clothed in white robes 
and having palms in their hands, are the final antitypes 
of the Tareas celebrating tho Feast of Tabernacles. 
Other writers believe that tho antitype of this great 
festival has not yet come in any sense whatever, and 
that its coming must be sought in the celebrations 
consequent on the restoration and gathering of tho 
Jews after their long dispersion since the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Positive assertion, however, in such a 
case, where Scripture is silent, would be both pre- 
sumptuous and unprofitable. 


TABTITHA, or Dorcas (the latter being the Greek 
synonym of the former); a disciple of Joppa, full of 
works and almsdeeds. She died, and was, in 
e usual manner, prepared for burial. St. Peter, 
already famous for miracles, was sent for from Lydda, 
and went into the room where she was laid, sur- 
rounded by the mementoes and recipients of her 
charity. Having cleared the room, he prayed, and 
then commanded her to arise; and sho arose, and was 
presented alive to the widows and saints (Acts ix. 6 
—43], 
TA'BOR, probably a height. 1. A celebrated moun- 
tain in Palestine, standing alone, a fow miles east of 
Nazareth. It is of a regular rounded form, rising to 
the height of about a thousand feet, and forming a re- 
markable object. Trees of various kinds grow rather 
thickly about it, and it is not particularly precipitous 
or hard to ascend. The view from the summit is 
or ge extensive and beautiful. Mr. Porter says: 
“Tho ruins on the summit of Tabor are extensive, 
The destroyer, however, has dealt so heavily with 
them, and they are so overgrown with thorns, ‘and 
briars, and thistles, that any minute examination by a 
passing traveller is impossible. I spent the wholo 
afternoon exploring, and since that time I spent an 
entire day among them, yet I was not satisfied” (“Giant 
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TADMOR (PALMYRA), 


Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy Places,” p. 243). 
‘The top has been fortified with a ditch and a wall, and 
the ruins within represent the work of different 
and peoples. A town, no doubt, once stood thore, but 
it has long been deserted, except by wild boasts, and 
occasional pilgrims and travellers. A new convent 
has been built there, in accordance with the tradition 
that it is the ecene of the transfiguration {‘‘ Land of 
Israel,” by Rev. H. B. Tristram, who says tho height 
is 1,300 feet from the base, and 1,865 feet from the 
son-level]. Tabor was on the border of Issachar 
Josh, xix. 22]. Here Barak encamped before the 
ttle with Sisera [Judg. iv. 6—14}. Hosea seems to 
refer to idolatrous practices upon it [Hos. v. 1]. The 
beauty of its scenery is alluded to in some places [Ps. 
Ixxxix. 12; Jor. i, 18]. Much of the celebrity 
of this mountain is due to its being the traditional 
site of our Lord’s transfiguration. is honour seems 
to have been conferred upon it in the fourth century. 
The Bordeaux Pilgrim, in A.D. 333, ragarded the 
Mount of Olives as the place of the tra ration ; 
before the end of the century, however, we find 
Jerome identifying Tabor with that event, and so it 
since continued. There can be little or no doubt 
that the tradition is unfounded, inasmuch as we know 
almost for certain that Tabor was built upon at that 
time. Josephus restored its fortifications, and his 
language implies that it was inhabited (‘‘ Wars,” iv. 
1, 8]. Few or none of modern explorers accept 
the ecclesiastical tradition, and we do not hesitate to 
reject it. 2. Tabor appears in 1 Chron. vi. 77, a8 a 
town of Zebulun. Either this was a town upon Mount 
Tabor, or, and more probably, it may have been what 
is called Chisloth-tabor. 3. Tabor is mentioned in 
1 Sam. x. 3, in the phrase ‘plain of Tubor.” The 


Hebrow is elon-Tabor, which should eithor have been 
left untranslated, or correctly rendered “oak of Tabor.” 
The spot indicated had no connection with Mount 
Tabor. Its position cannot be determined, but it 
seems to have been between Bethel and Jerusalem. 


TAB RET, a small tabor or drum, sometimes played 

apod by women [Gen. xxxi. 27; 1Sam.x.5; xviii. 6). 

same Hebrew word téph is also translated ‘‘tim- 
brel.” (See TrubREL.] 

TAB'RIMMON, good ts Rimmon, or, who pleaeas 
Rimmon; the father of Benhadad, king of Syn 
(1 Kings xv. 18]. 

_ TACHE, a contrivance for fastening up, or attach- 
ing curtains together. Those for the tabernacle wero 
of gold [Exod. xxvi. 6) and of brass [ver. 11]. 


TACHMONITE. This word appears in 2 Sam. 
xxiil. 8, as the equivalent of Hachmoni or Hachmonite, 
of which it is another form. (See Hacnwont.] 


TADMOR, palm; the name of a city built by 
Solomon, and called ‘‘Tadmor in the wilderness” 
(1 Kings ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 4]. A various reading 
in the first of these texts has caused some to think that 
Tadmor is only once named in the Bible, but, we be- 
lieve, without sufficient reason. The Greeks and Latins 
translated the original name into Palmyra, by which 
it is perhaps best known. According to an Arabic 
tradition, Tadmor existed earlier than the time of Solo- 
mon; and if this is correct, he must have rebuilt, re- 
stored, or enlargod it. The city stood in the grest 
Syrian wilderness which extends from some distance 
east of Damascus to the Euphrates. The name was, 
no doubt, derived from the palm-trees which prew there, 
and which har) not tecome extinct in modern times, 
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The Jewish king attached importance to this site, pro- 
bably rather from puiisereal than from politioel or 
military motives. It was admirably situated as a 
station and an entrepét for those caravans which con- 
veyed overland by way of Assyria, Persia, and other 
countries, the productions of the far distant east, and 
the merchandise of the Phoenicians from the west. 
For a long period Tadmor is lost to history, but it 
emerges again under the Roman occupation, as almost 
a neutral and independent city (Pliny, ‘‘Nat. Hist.,” v. 
25]. Somewhat later it went to decay, but Hadrian 
restored it and called it Hadrianopolis. Its fortunes 
fluctuated during the continuance of tho Roman power, 
but in the seventh century it was absorbed by the Mo- 
hammedan conquests, and from this time sunk into 
decay. Abulfeda, at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, speaks of it as merely a villago, but 
famous for the ruins of ancient and magnificent edi- 
fices. The ruins in A pam were almost unknown to 
the western world till 1691, when the reports which 
appeared found little credit. In the middle of the last 
century the careful and admirably illustrated work of 
Wood and Dawkins showed that nothing in Italy or 
Greece surpassed these ruins in the wilderness. © 
remains were found to be of two kinds: some belong to 
tho first three conturies of the Christian era, others are 
more ancient and less elaborate. The principal ruin 
is that of a noble Temple of tho Sun, of which a large 
uumber of the finest pillars were standing in this cen- 
tury; at present there are fower, but enough remain 
to show the grandour of the work. Another oxtra- 
ordinary Shia is the grand colonnade, which was 
neatly a milo in length, and consisted of about 1,500 
pillars, 50 feet high, and in four rows: more than 150 
of them are still erect. Besides these relics of ancient 
grandeur there are many tombs with towers, and 
others und und. The walls of the city are thrown 
down, and its castle on a hill ia in ruins. Those who 
have visited this wonderful romnant of ancient pride 
and glory, describe it in glowing terms. [Among recent 
accounts we may specially refer to Miss Beaufort’s 
sf tian Se aicires and Syrian Shrines,” and Por- 
ter’s “Giant Cities of Bashan.”] ‘Standing in solitary 
and gloomy magnificence in the midst of a vast desert, 
and at a great distance from any habitable town, this 
ancient city, even in its ruins, presents an ap ce 
ai ly impressive. Remains of ancient temples 
and palaces, surrounded by splendid colonnades of 
white marble, many of which are yet standing; and 
thousands of prostrate pillars scattered over a large 
extent of , attest the ancient magnificence of this 
City of Palms, surpassing that of the renowned citios 
of Greece and Rome” [Coleman’s ‘‘ Historical Geo- 
phy of the Biblo’’]. ‘Tadmor must have been on 
the eastern limit of the dominions of Solomon, and it 
is quite uncertain whether any of his successors ex- 
tended their power so far in the same direction. 


TA’HAN, camp; son of Telah, of the tribe of 
Ephraim [Namb. xxvi. 35; 1 mn. Vii. 25]. 

TA‘HANITES, the family of Tahan (Numb. 
xxvi. 35). 

TAHAP’ANES, TAH PANHES, TEHAPH NEHES, 
an Egyptian city, the name of which the Greeks 
imitated by calling it Daphne. The only Old Teasta- 
ment writers who mention it are Jeremieh and 
Ezekiel (Jer. ii. 16; xliii. 7—9; xliv. 1; xlvi. 14; 
Ezok. xxx. 18]. From these references wo learn that 
there were Jews there, that Jeremiah himeelf went 
there, apt ihertey @ palace there, and that ite 
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wickedness was 80 excessive that it was menaced with 
destruction. The place is alluded to in the Greek and 
Shar texts of the Apocryphal book of Judith [i. 9}. 

erodotus and later classical writers also refer to it. 
All the evidence we have shows that it was a place of 
consequence ia the direction of Sin or Pelusium. It 
has been thought that Hanes is another name for the 
same city; but this is only a conjecture. It may be 
deserving of notice that the Symao translators write 
Tahpanhes in the shorter form Tachphis, and that there 
was @ place called Taphis (now Tafa) further south 
than Elephantine, 


TA’HATH, that which is under or below, and hence, 
perhaps, a place; an Israclitish encampment in the 
pildenee umb, xxxiii. 26]. Its position is un- 

own. 


TA'HATH. 1. A man of the tribe of Levi, and 
the forefather of Samuol [1 Chron. vi. 24—27]. 2. One 
of the great-grandsons of Ephraim [1 Chron. vii. 20). 

TAH’PANHES. [See TaHApPanes.] 


TAH’PENES, the Egyptian name of the queen of 
the. Pharaoh who entertained Hadad the Edomite, 
and gave him to wife the sister of Tahpenes [1 Kings 
xi. 19, 20]. Tahpencs weaned her sister's son in her 
own house, and he had a pare among Pharaoh's sons. 
Thore is little doubt that this name is similar in origin 
to that of the city mentioned in the article TAHAPANES; 
but nothing is known of its meaning, nor of the queen 
who bore it. 

TAHRE’A, cunning; o descendant of Saul by 
Jonathon [1 Chron. ix. +1], otherwise “ Tarea” 
[viii. 35]. 

TAHTIM-HOD'SHI, Tne Lanp or, the very 
obscure designation of a district mentioned in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 6. It is omitted in the Syriac version. It was 

robably on the north-east border of David's king- 
ae but beyond this nothing can be affirmed. 


TAL'ENT. This word is representative both of 
weight and value. ‘or its probable value, seo 
Money; and for its weight, see WEIGHTS. ] 


TALI’THA-CU’MI, a Syriac phrase, occurrin, in 
Mark vy. 41, where it is correctly rendered, ‘‘ Maid, 
arise.” 

TAL/MAT, abounding in furrows. 1. One of the threo 
Anakim inhabitants of Hobron who were slain by 
the men of Judah under Caleb [Numb. xiii. 22; Josh, 
xv. 14; Judg. i. 10). 2. A king of Geshur, whose 
daughter Maachah David married, and to whom 
Absalom fled after killing Amnon [2 Sam: iii. 3; 
xiii. 37). 

TAL'MON, oppressed; a porter, or gatekeeper, dwell- 
ing in Fecdaalans [1 Chron. ix. 17), w descendants 
occupied the same position under Ezra and Nehemiah 
[Neh. vii. 45; xii. 25}. 

TA’MAH, the head of a femnily of Nethinims, who 
accompanied Zerubbabel from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity [Neh. vii. 65]. 

'MAR, palm; a place mentioned only by Ezekiel 
in bis Eto vision of the new dutibausn of the 
Holy k. xlvii. 19; xlviii. 28]. It seems to 
have formed the south-east corner of the territory. 


TAMAR, 1. The daughter-in-law of Judah. Her 
first husband was Er, tho eldest son of Judah, who, for 
some wickedness not specifically indicated in the 
sacred narrative, was slain by the Lord (Gen. xxxviii, 


TAMMUZ—TARES. 
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7], ‘Tamar was thereupon given in marriage to h 
tbe hasband’s next brother, Onan, and he also died 
under the immediate judgment of Good ver. 10]. There- 
upon Judah promised Tamar that if she would remain 
a widow at home till his third son Shelah was of age, 
she should become the wife of the latter. Finding 
that this promise was not fulfilled, she adopted the 
device described in the above chapter to entrap Judah 
himeelf, and in this was catedeh obtaining, more- 
over, his signet, bracelets, and staff, which she pre- 
served until t the timo arrived for averting a terrible 
death by the disclosure of the secret [vs. 12—26]. Her 


to her 


in that portion of Judah called the valley or lowland, 
and therefore in the western division. 2. A town of 
Ephraim, on the border (Josh. xvi. 8; xvi. 8]. It 
has not been discovered. In Van de Velde’s map, e 
place called Atuf is marked as Te s nor is the 
conjecture an impossible one; but it is no more than 
a conjecture. Atuf is north-east of Shechem, ten 
miles distant in a straight line. Van de Velde seems 
not to doubt his identification, and to Sorpoenains 
En-tap was the same as Tappuah (?) [ss oir,” 


351]. [See EN-TaPPuAH; TAPPUAH, or.]} 
TAPPUAH, THe LAND of, a district adjacent to 


children by Judah were Pharez and Zarah (vs. 27—30] : d : 
the former of whom occupies a place in the genealogy a poem ge ar ie? Pareles siete! 


of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 3]. 2. A daughter of David 
ee Sam. xiii. 1; 1 Chron. iii. 9]. According to Josephus 

‘‘Antiq.,” vii. 8, 1), her mother was hah, the 
mother of Absalom ; but there is no express authority 
for this in the sacred narrative, though, no doubt, it 
may be fairly inferred from the course which Abealom 
took to avenge the outrage which she suffered at the 
hands of her half-brother Amnon. For tho particulars 
of his crime, and the melancholy consequences which 
resulted, see 2Sam. xiii. 3. A daughter of Absalom, so 
named, doubtless, after her father’s sister [2 Sam. 
xiy. 27]. [See Maacwan. } 


TAMMUZ, the name of a pegan divinity corre- 
nding with the Greek Adonis. There is no doubt of 
identification. In ono of his visions, the prophet 
Ezekiel beheld, at the north door of the Temple, 
‘‘women who sat and wept for Tammuz” [Ezck. 
viii. 14]. This allusion to the form of worship is in 
accordance with the accounts which the ancients have 
left us of the fable and the idolatrous practices which 
were grounded upon it. One of the months in the 
Hebrew calendar still bears the name of Tammuz. 
It would require considerable space to present a sum- 

of what so many authors have written on the 
subject of this form of idolatry ; and it is unnecessary 
that we should attempt it. Wo must say, however, 
that the worship of Tammuz, as practised by the 
Pheenicians, is known to have been not merely repul- 
sive, but obscene and abominable. There is a very 
curious passage in a writing ascribed to Melito of 
Sardis (second century), where it is said that Tammuz 
was slain in Lebanon. Some of the details are 
obscure ; but the meaning seems to be that Hephies- 
tus employed a wild boar as tho ot in killi 
‘Tammuz. Whether the fable and worship of Tammuz 
be of Phoonician origin or not, it is quite certain 
that in one form or another it is found in its principal 
leis in the practices and beliefs of several ancient 
nations. 


_TA'NACH [Josh. xxi. 25]. [See TAANacu.] 


TAN HU’METH, consolation ; a Netophathite, and 
father of Seraiah, one of the captains who supported 
Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv, 23; Jer. xl. 8). 


TA'PHATH, «a drop; a daughter of Solomon, who 
was married to the son of Abinadab, one of Solomon's 
officers [1 Kings iy. 11). 


TAPPUAH, apple. _1. One of the towns of Judah, 
previously @ royal city of the Canaanites [Josh. 
xi, 17; xv. 34]. The name does not occur in the 
Greek of Josh. xv. 34, and it is there written Pathuch 
nie Syriac version; but in Josh. xii. 17 the Greek 
has “‘Taphout,” and the Syriac the proper form. 
Beth- Ppuah, mentioned in Josh. xy. 53, was another 
place. site of Tappuah is unknown; but it was 


in the eame locality, if it was not the same ss 
Tappuah [Josh. xvii. 7]. 

TA’'RAH (in Hebrew Terah), stopping ; an encam 
ment of the Israelites in the wilderness, of which 
position is unknown [Numb. xxziii. 27]. 


TAR’ALAH, a word of doubtful meaning ; Gesenius 

thinks it may signify reeling, while First explains it 

wer of El: a town of Benjamin [Josh. xviii. 27]. 
ta site has not been discovered. 

TARE’A. [Seo TanREA.] 

TARES. This is the translation of the word 
ztzanion, which occurs in Matt. xiii. 25 and several of 
the following verses. The word, however, is not met 
with in any Greek author, and is supposed to be the 
ziwan of the Arabs —darnel, or Lolium temulentum—in- 


‘ 
i 
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troduced into the Greek version, The sense conveyed 
in the parable is not, indeed, that of ‘‘ weeds,” as 
tranalgted by Luther; or of the ervum, which is a pest 
to the land; but of a plant that is noxious to men. 
Volney long ago remarked that the ts of Pales- 
tine and Syria do not cleanse away the wheat the 
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seeds called siwan, which stun people and make th 
giddy, as ho himself ex Paaceda Ainsworth, in his 
a pests in a Mines, ean vol. ii., p. 93, relates a 
painful instance of wholesale poisoning that occurred 
at Antioch in 1810 this very cause. Tho dele- 
terious properties of the in/elix lolium, as Virgil calls 
it in his “ Georgics ” [i, 154], have long been known. 


TAR'GUM. [See OnaLpEE LANGUAGE AND VER- 
BIONS. } 


TAR’PELITLS, a poople mentioned in Ezra iv. 9; 
but where they lived, and what their usual designa- 
tion, is not known. 


TAR’SHISH, a word of disputed derivation; the 
name of one or more persons and places mentioned in 
the Old Testament. re is considerable difference 
of opinion among interpreters as to the application of 
this name when used as a ical expression, 
Ite ancient celebrity is the most pertect contrast to its 
present obscurity, and its experience finds no parallel 
oxcept in the case of Ophir, which is remarkably 
similar, A full discussion of the subject is impossible 
here, and, indeed, it would require several to 
state in detail the principal argumonts which have 
been advanced by various writers on the subject. 
1. Tarshish was one of the sons of Javan (Gen. x. 
4; 1 Chron. i. 7]. It has been conjectured that he 
was the founder of the Etruscan race; but how far 
this is right wo cannot say. 2. As the name of 
a place, Tarshish has been referred (a) to Tartessus 
in Spain; (b) to some place on tho coast of Northern 
Africa; (c) to an emporium in Southern Arabia; 
(d) to Taraus in Cilicia; (e) to Tortosa in Spain; 
(f) to the Dorians. There are atill other conjec- 
tures, to which it is unnecessary here to make further 
allusion. Fiirst, who supposes that Tarshish in Gen. 
x. 4 denotes the Etruscans, thinks Isa. Ixvi. 19 may 
refer to them also, To the famous Phonician em- 
porium of Tarteseus, near the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir, and not far from the modern Cadiz, the same 
authority applies Isa. xxiii. 10; Jer. x. 9; Ezek. 
xxvii. 12; xxxviii. 18. To an African colony he 
refers 2 Chron. ix. 21 com with 1 Kings x. 22. 
‘The Greek, as he says, translates Tarshish by Cart 
in Isa, xxiti. 1, 10, 14; Ezek. xxvii. 12; xxxviil. 13; 
while the Vulgate Latin renders the word ‘‘ Cartha- 

inians” in Ezek. xxvii. 12; andthe Targum explains 
it by “‘ Africa” in 1 Kings xxii. 48; Jer. x. 9. But 


but at a later period the word was used of the old 
Indian coast-line. Owing to the vague employment 
of the term, large ships for long sea voyages were 
called ‘‘ghips of Tarshish ” [Isa ii, 16; xxii. 1, 14; 
lx. 9]. Some of the ancient versions translate. the 
rase ‘ships of Tarshish,” in accordance with the 
t-mentioned explanation. . 
Of all the views which have been advanced in 
reference to the locality of Tarshish we believe the 
three most worthy of attention are those which place it 
in Spain, in Africa or in Arabia, or even further east. 
It will be observed that it is not till the time of Solo- 
mon (if we except Gen. x. 4) that we read of Tarshish 
at all. From this we should infer that it was not 
much known by the Jews at an earlier date. Now the 
Tarshish of Solomon was, in all human probability, 
an Oriental and Asiatic one: ivory, apes, and peacocks 
would not be procured in Spain ; the time required 


age forbids us to think of Tunis or Car- 

age e the names borne by some of the articles 
brought home have been traced to an Indian origin by 
modern linguists. We believe, therefore, that there 
was an Oriental Tarshish, and our conclusion is all 
but demonstrated by 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37, where we 
are told of o fleet intended for Tarshish, but wrecked 
at Ezion-gober, on the eastern arm of the Red Sea. 

In favour of a eecond Tarshish on or near the coast 
of the Mediterranean there are several texts, such as 
oerdist las 12; eeues i, $; be wich ships bound for 

arshish appear VO sai m Tyre and Jo 
That Tartessus in Spain was the place has bese 
maintained with great erudition St probability by 
numerous writers. Tho min commodities named 
by Ezekiel spony seem to point to the Spanish 
emporium, and other ents are not wanting. We 
would much rather admit the claims of Tartessus than 
those of Tortosa. We cannot at all coincide with such 
as would locate Tarshish either at Tarsus or on the 
coast of Italy. 

With respect to the plea advanced on behalf of Oar- 
thage, it 1s worthy of serious consideration. Tho 
oldest explanation of Tarshish which we have is that 
of the Septuagint Greck version, where the word is 
sometimes rendered ‘‘Carthage.” Dr. N. Davis [‘‘Car- 
thage and her Remains”) endeavours at considerable 
length to prove that e was the Tarshish of the 
sacred writers; but he aleomaintains that the Phoenician 
traders called other places by the name of Carthage. 

We sco nothing to object to in the opinion that 
Carthago may have been a Tarshish, but we should 
seriously differ from the author in many of his details. 
It is only reasonable to expect that a place of so much 
commercial entorprise and importance as Carthago 
Was should bo mentioned in the Old Testament; and 
yet, if Tarshish be the place, why is it called by a 
name so different ? We have no satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. On the other hand, Tartessus was 
also a port of great distinction, its name is sufficiently 
near to Tarshish, and the commodities in which it 
would be sure to trade are those named by Ezekiel. 
Still, again, the word “Tarshish”’ is by no means easy 
to explain as a Shemitic derivative, which it would be, 
if due to Phonician colonisation. Lastly, if Tarshiah, . 
tho son of Javan, founded Tarshish, or gave his namo 
to it, we are relieved from the difficulty of supposing 
that the same name was common to the descendants 
of Japhet and of Ham. ; 

The conclusions to which we havo come are these: 
(1) That there wasa Tarshish in Asia; (2) that tho 
same name may have sometimes been given to Car- 
thegei (3) that Tartessus was pre-eminently the Tar- 

ish of the prophetical writers; and (4) that the 
name was occasionally used without reference to any 
particular place. [It may be well to notice, in passing, 
that the Hebrews gave the name of tarshish to a kind 
of gem or precious stone: see BERYL. ] 

3. One of the princes of the kingdom of Ahasuerus 
[Esth. i. 14]. 4. (See THARSHISH (2).] 

TAR'SUS. The common meaning of this word in. 
Greek is, the sule of the foot; but as the name of a 

lace it describes a well-known city of Cilicia, once 
lar and populous, and distinguished for its schools 
and learned men, in which it ranked with Athens and 


for the vo 
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Alexandria. Tarsus was the chief city of Cilicia, and 
stood in a fruitful plain watered by tho river Cydnus. 
It was a wealthy place, and hence St. Paul, who was - 


born there, declares himself ‘a citizen of no mean 


city” [Acts xxi. 39]. Strabo speaks very strongly of 
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k xiv., p. 673—675]. Some have thought that | allusion to this divinity has met with. 


iel, the teacher of Paul, resided at Tarsus, but 4 : 
the preferable opinion is that he dwelt at Jerusalem. pe acs ro ve mn Sonnecherity (2. Kings 
whist i derived from Augustus, It has boca main | X¥iie 17], 2, A general employed by Sarasa hag sf 
tained that Tarsus was the Tarshish of the Hebrew » to take Ashdod (Isa, xx. 1}. It is posmblo, 
Scriptures, but this idea rests upon no certain founda- 
tion, and is encompassed with difficulties. 

The was undoubtedly ancient, and occupied a 
prominent position, but it never corresponded as an 
emporium with the Tarshish to which Phoenician ships 
sailed from the Syrian coast. The references to Tarsus 

thered by Cellarius from ancient authors [‘* Geogr. 
ye lib. iii., cap. vi. ] confirm and illustrate what we 
have said. Tarsus stood at some distance from the 
sea. Its ancient port is represented by a village called 
Kazalu, which, in fact, serves for the modern town of 
Tersoos.. This modern town is about twelve miles 
from the sea, from which it is reached across a level 
and well-cultivated country. Some remains of ancient 
‘Tarsus are to be found there, but the ignorance and 
bigotry of the peop’ have seriously interfered with 
explorations. e river Cydnus was once navigable 
for vessels of large size, but the entrance to it is now 
well-nigh choked up [Beaufort’s ‘‘ Karamania”}. A 
Christian church was established here at an early 
date, and there are atill in the place a few Armenians 
and Greeke, but most of the 30,000 inhabitants are 
Moslems [Murray's ‘‘ Hand-book for the East”). - 


TARTAK, an idol made by the Avites who were 


however, that the word is an official title only. 


TATNAI, probable meaning, gift; a Persian 
vernor of Samaria, who tried to frustrete the re- 
uilding of the Temple [Ezra v. 6; vi. 6, 13]. 


TAU, Jr, the final letter of the Hebrew alphabet: as 
a numeral, it represents 400; its consonantal power is 
th, or simply ¢, when the point dagesh is inserted (A) 
The word tau is usually understood to signify “a 
tad? other are and the letter, in “TPE of its 
older forms, resembles a croes in appearance cxix, 
169). [See AuPHABET.] 


TAV‘ERNS, Tue TureEE, in Latin Tres Tabderne; 
the name of one of the places where the Roman Chris- 
tians met St. Paul on his way to the imperial city 
[Acts xxviii. 15]. It was, as the name eu r 

lace chiefly designed for the. ae and enter- 

inment of travellers. It lay nearer Rome than Appii 
Forum, and was, like it, upon the Appian Way. ‘hea 
Tabernse was about thirty-three Roman miles from 
Rome, as we learn from the “‘ Itinerary” of Augustus, 
which gives the distance from Rome to Aricia at siz- 
teen miles, thence to Tres Tabernsz seventeen miles. 


the zea! with which the inhabitants cultivated learning | settled in Samaria (2 Kings xvii. od No other 
Seren. 


TAXES—TAXING. 


ence with Atticus [book i. 13; ii. 10; ii. 12). The 
historian Zosimas records that it was here Severus fell 
into the mares of Maxentius, and was murdered 
(‘‘ Hist.,” ii. 10]. It was made the seo of a bishop, 
which honour was afterwards transferred to Velletri, 
and again from Velletri to Ostia. Avcording to Lucas 
Holstenius, the ruins of Trea Tabernm were to be seen 
near Qisterna, and upon the Appian Way. 

TAX’ES are not often expresaly referred to in Sorip- 
ture, but must, in one form or another, have been 
known from the first among the Jews, as under every 
other 01 vernment. The earliest reference to 
the moe of a tax among the Israclites implies 
that, in accordance with the peculiar relation in which 
they stood to God, it partook of a religious character. 
We read of a Divine enactment (Exod. xxx. 11—16}, 
parting thet every Israelite above twenty years of 

should pay an annual tax of half a shekel as ‘‘an 
fering unto the Lord.”” The symbolical character of 
this payment plainly appears from the precept which 
accompanied it, that the rich should not give more, 
SA Ma teres Ag nak ot Gervonal guilt cod 
and pu ow ent of person: an 
kept up continually among pe pore a sense of the 
necessity of an atonement, ile the expense con- 
nected with the devout and solemn worship of Jehovah 
was thus provided for, a deep spiritual truth was at 
the same time impreeved on the minds of the Israelites; 
and we find, by a reference to the custom many ages 
afterwards {2 Chron. xxiv. 6; comp. Matt. xvu. 24], 
that it was religiously observed throughout all suc- 
ceeding generations. Taxes for merely civil purposes 
were frst imposed under the monarchy. Samuel 
warned the people, when they peapurel for a king 

l Sorte 10—18), that sah, aie be the a 

ese taxes were partly in Kings iv. 7], 
partly consisted of aeeeal ri were to some 
ix. 


But their sufferings under native princes were eke 

with those which they had to bear 
fell under a foreign domination. Josephus 
[‘‘Antiq.,” xvi. 11, 4] of the annual 
taxes paid to the successors of Herod 
specially that Archelaus 
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burst into 
cians, cides the regular tax for the 
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support of Divine ordinances, above referred to, there 
was additional st re made in special emergencies 
(Nee. ‘x. $2}. Wealso find allusion made to a toll, or 
it-tax [1 Kings x. 15], and of heavy asseesments 
which the kings, when hard pressed, laid upon tho 
be Kings xy. 19, 20; xxiii, ae In the New 
ent, the willing and peaceable payment of 
taxes im by compotcnt authority is enjoined 
upon all the professing followers of Christ (Rom. xiii. 
1—7; 1 Peter ii. 13, 14). [See Trrsure.} 

TAX'ING is the term employed in our authorised 
version to repreaent the word used by the evangelist 
are li. 2], in reference to the transaction which ho 

escribes as having taken place ‘' when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria.” It is now the general opinion of 
scholars that ‘‘ enrolment” would be a more correct 
rendering of the word than ‘‘ taxing,” and ‘to bo 
enrolled” than ‘‘to be taxed” in the previous and 
following verses. Tho thing referred to seems to havo 
been simply a pegeerion or census of the people, 
with a view, no doubt, to ultimate taxation, which, 
however, might not have actually taken place for a 
considerable time afterwards. This correction of tho 
translation leads us to notice an explanation which 
has been proposed of a great chronological difficulty 
which has been found in the . The difficulty is 
that the taxing under Cyrenius [referred to in Acts 
y. 37; compare Joseph., ‘ Antiq.,” xviii. 1, 1, &c.] did 
not, in fact, take p till some eight or ten years 
after our Lord’s birth. St. Luke is thus supposed to 
have mixed up the taxing by this Roman governor 
with the date of Christ’s birth, whereas a considerablo 
interval separated the two events. And the explana- 
tion suggested is that the evangelist simply states that, 
at the time to which ho refers, the decree for the enrol- 
ment had ate forth, and had the effect of bringing 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, while in the paren- 
thetical clause [Luke ii. 2] he remarks that this registra- 
tion was ied out t» its proper result several 

ears later, when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. 
Bat while this solution of the chronological difficulty 
alist io writers 


ted | 80 fran 4 pressed by many ratio 


accursoy.of the sacred historian [see, ¢.g., 
8 ben Jesu,” i. 226, &c.], is not unworthy 
of consideration, there is a still more satisfactory ex- 
lanation, which has recently been accepted by many 
Biblical echolars. The learned German writer, A. W. 
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difficulty, and was rewarded * 
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with such high honours, it is inferred that Cyrenius 
must have had @ legion under his command, and con- 
sequently have been the governor of A wirhipsre _ The 
uestion then is, what constituted that province? 
Gilicia was too amall to form the province by itself, 
and some other convenient territory must therefore 
have been associated with it er the rule of 
Cyrenius. And, as Zumpt shows, Syria is the only 
region which could at the time have been joined in 
this way with Cilicia; so that, by a most minute and 
oxhaustive investigation, the very statement which 
has been #0 often urged as an objection the 
correctness of the sacred record turns out to be a strik- 
ing witness to its accuracy. Another difficulty has 
been found in the universality which St. Luke ascribes 
to the enrolment of which he speaks, when he tells us 
(ver. 1] that ‘‘ a decree went forth that all the world 
should'be taxed.” The difficulty here rests upon the 
fact that no such census of the entire Roman empire 
is mentioned i any contemporary writer as having 
at this time taken place, et there are notices in 
several of the classical writers of a breviarium imperit, 
or abstract of the condition of the whole empire, which 
was ordered to be made under Augustus, and to which, 
in its application to Judea, the words of the evan- 
gelist probably refer. Suetonius (‘‘ Aug.,” cii.] de- 
scribes this registration as including an account of the 
number of soldiers in the field, the amount of money 
in the public treasury, and a statement of the several 
taxes, with the returns they yielded. Tacitus aleo, 
referring to the same thing r Annal.,” i. 11), speaks 
of Augustus having required an account to be pre- 
sented to him of the number of citizens and allies 
under arms, of tho state of the provinces, taxes, and 
other public affairs; and as these things could only be 
ascertained after accurate and comprehensive inquiries 
into the population, &c., of the several districts, there 
is every reason to believe that the decree which St. 
Luke mentions, as bearing upon the Roman world at 
large, as well as Judea, had reference to this object. 


TEBAH, a slayer of cattle; son of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, by his concubine Reumah [Gen.. xxii. 24]. 


TEBALI'AH (in Hebrew, T2bhalyaha), whom Jehovah 
bier or son of H , a Levite of the Merarite 
family [1 Chron. xxvi. 11]. 


TEBETH, a name adopted by the later Hebrews 
for the tenth month of the year, from the new moon in 
January to that of February. Tho Egyptians called 
one of thoir months Tybi and Tebi (December 20 to 
January 20), but the word may be of Persian origin, 
meaning the cold time of the year [Esth. ii. 16]. (See 
Monrus.)} 


TEHAPH'NEHES. [See TAHAPANES.] 


TEHIN'’NA, grace, prayer ; the founder of Nahash, 
eit belonging to the tribe of Judah {1 Chron. 
iv. ie 

TEIL-TREE. This is the translation of the Hebrew 
word nvw (lah) in Isa. vi. 13, ‘‘as a teil-tree, and as 
an oak.” But as the same word is generally translated 
“oak,” it is difficult to cagereanan why the teil-tree, 
or linden (Tilia Europeus), should have had the pre- 
ference in the veraion in this particular instance. 


TEKEL, weighed. Dr. Pusey observes that the 
words of the writing upon the wall, to which this be- 
longs [Dan. v. 27], have a twofold meaning, and that 
Tekel es both “weighed” and “light” [‘‘On 
Daniel,” p. 130). 


TEBAII—TET.ASSAR. 


TEKO’A, TEKO'AH, fastening down (as a tent); a 
town on the border of Judah (2 an, xiv, 2, 4, 9). It 
was to this place that Joab sent for the woman whose 
feigned affliction was to induce David to call back Ab- 
salom. The town was built, or rather srong ines, 
by Behoboam [2 Chron. xi. 6]. Jeremiah refers to it 
in one of his prophetic warnings, ‘‘ Blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa” (Jer. vi. 1]. There is a paronomasia, or play 
upon words, in this passage in the Hebrew, where the 
word ‘‘ta sound a trumpet” closely resembles the 
name Tekoa. The town was twelve Roman miles 
south of Jerusalem, and six miles from Bethlehem, 
and it stood upon a hill, near the edge of a wilderness 
called ‘the wilderness of Tekoa’ [2 Chron. xx. 20]. 
Ashur, the father of Tekoa, seems to have been its 
founder or coloniser [1 Chron. ii. 24; iv. 5]. Amos 
the prophet was a herdsman of Tekoa [Amos i. 1]. 
[Bee TEkOTE There ie still a villege in the same 
ocality called Tekua. Mr. Tristram says, ‘‘ We came 
upon Tekua, the ancient Tekoa, which we had not 
included in our programme, and only recognised it by 
the large Greek font of rose-coloured limestone, de 
scribed by Porter, standing among broken columns by 
the ruins of a Greek church. Besides the church, wo 
gaw the remains of a square tower, or fortress, and 
many of the Jewish so-called ‘bevelled stones.’ The 
remains covered several acres, and we had here a more 
extensive view eastward than the weather had per- 
mitted us to obtain from Jebel Fureidis. Bleak, in- 
deed, looked the home of the herdsman of Tcekoa— 
savage and severe the poner which has clothed his 
denunciations with their wild and stern imagery” 
(“Land of Israel,” p. 402; Thomson's “Land and ba 
p. 606; Sepp’s ‘‘Jerusalem,” i. 526—528). A very 
description and account of the place is supplied 
y Robinson, who with other writers in repre- 
senting it as desolate (‘‘ Bib]. Res.,”’ i. 486]. 


TEKO’AH. (See Tsxoa.). 
TEKO'ITE, inhabitants of Tekoa. [See Texos.] 


TEL-A'BIB, Aili of corn, cornhill; the name of a 
place on the river Chebar. Jerome translates it “‘acer- 
vas novarum fru "(a heap of new fruits), but 
it is better to leave it in its original form. The Syrisc 
version reads ‘‘Tela-Chib,” that is, ‘‘the Hill Chib” 
asic Chib means ‘‘grief”). The translators of the 

reek missed the sense altogether, rendering it me- 
tedros, or ‘‘in mid air,” @ term which they must havo 
thought descriptive of Ezekiel’s position (heck. iii, 15}. 
The river Chebar was either the Euphrates or a tribu- 
tary, and upon the determination of this problem will 
depend the direction in which we are to seek for Tel- 


abib. As observed by Gesenius, a place called Thal- 


laba a in one of D'Anville’s maps, as upon the 
river but whether this is Tel-abib or not 
cannot be determined: in ith’s large map it 
is which is apparently intended for 


the modern name, 


_TELAH, fracure ; 9 forefather of Joshus [1 Chron. 


TELA‘IM, young lambe ; a place where Saul gathered 
his forces for an attack ion Amalek (1 Sam. xv. 4]. 
The ancient versions throw no light upon the passage, 
and no such locality is mentioned here or now 
known. Some have identified it with Telem, bat on 
slender grounds. 


_TELAS'SAR, or THELA'SAR, the obecare de- 
signation of a province of Mesopotamia, or Assyris, 


TELEM—TEMANITE. 
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RUINS OF TEKOA, 


where the ‘‘children of Eden” are said to have dwelt 
[2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12]. The word a 

mm the Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem for Relea 
in Gen. x. 12, and in the T of Jerusalem for 
Ellasar in Gen. xiy. 1,9. Larissa may probably be 
connected with this name. In Gen. xiy. 1, 9, the 
Syriac version has ‘‘Dalasar,” which also appears in 
2 mings xix. 12 and Isa, xxxvii. 12 of that version. 
(See Exiasar.] 


TELEM, oppression ; a gatekee: 


, per of the Temple, in 
bo of who divorced his foreign wife [Ezra 


TEL’EM, a town of Judah, in the south (Josh. xy. 
ie Its site is unknown, although Mr. Wilton iden- 
4 it with Telaim, and finds both at el-Kuseir, in 
& district ocoupied by the Dhullam Arabs [*‘ Negeb,” 
p- 86]. The locality in question is more twenty 
miles in a direct line south of Hebron. 
TEL-HAR’ESHA, or TEL-HAR'SA, one of the 
places in Babylon from which the captive Jews re- 
turned (Ezra ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61]. Tho word ma 
mean, as Gesenius says, hill of the wood; and so it 18 
translated in the Syriac version at Ezra ii. 59. It is 
unknown 


TEL-ME’LAH, Ail of salt; a place in Babylon from 
which captive Jews returned to their own land (Ezra 
ii. 59; Neh, vii. 61]. First thinks that both it and 
Tel-harsa were on the Chaboras (or river Chebar) ; 
others, however, look for them much sou! 
We have no certain evidence of their position. 

TEMA, one of the sons of Ishmael, doubtless 
founder of the tribe. of the eame name (Gen. xxv. 15; 
1.Ohron. i. 90; Job vi. 19; Isa. xxi. 14; Jer- xxv, 23). 


A place called Teyme appears in Perthes’ map of 
Arabia, 120 miles 8.E. of Akaba, and the Arab tribo 
of Tema may have lived in that district. The Syriac 
in all cases identifies Tema with Teman, when tho 
tribe is meant, in which it resembles the Greek. Ge- 
senius explains Tema by ‘‘ desert.” 


TE’MAN, south. 1. A grandson of Esau, reckoned 
with the “dukes” of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42]. 
2, An Arabian province or country‘of much import- 
ance, and frequently mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Jor. xlix. 7, 20; k. xxv. 13; Obad. 9; Hab. iii. 
3). It is possible that there was a city of the name of 

‘eman conn with the region so called; such a 
city, in fact, existed at no t distance from Petra, 
according to Eusebius. We may fairly suppose that 
Teman was adjacent to Edom, or nearly so, and that 
it was somewhere in the south-east of the wide and ill- 
defined region known to us as Arabia Petra. Tho 
only passage which seems in any way to run counter 
to this opinion is Hab. iii. 3, where it is said, “God 
came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 


Y | Paran.” Here, according to the ordinary rules o; 


Hebrew parallelism, Teman and Mount Paran would 
be in one locality. Whatever the precise situation of 
Teman, the rpeagee above referred to allude to tho 
wisdom, the warlike character, and the future desola- 
tion of it. 

TE’MANI, THe Lanp or (Gen. xxxvi. 34], seems to 
be the same with Teman, and is to be explained 
‘land of the Temanite.” 

TE’MANITE, a man of Teman ; a designation ap- 
pied to eo one of Job's three friends [Job 1i.. 

1; xxii. 1), $ 
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TE'MENI, one of the four sons of Ashur, founder of 
Tekoa, by Naarah {1 Chron. iv. 6]. 

TEM’PLE. This word may be taken in its most 
eneral sonse, as a building intended for public wor- 
ship. Honce it has been appli d to the religious 
odifices of all creeds—pagan, Jewish, and ome- 
tan, as woll as to the churches of Christians. In the 
Scriptures it is employed literally of Hobrew and 
idolatrous sanctuaries, and metaphorically of Christ's 
human body (John ii. 19, 21J, of the regenerate 
(1 Cor. iii. 16, 17), of the Church as a whole [Eph. 
li, 21), and of heaven [Rev. vii. 15]: Two Hebrew 
words are translated “temple” in our Bibles: (1) 
heikhal, which is scarcely ever rendered otherwise 
than “temple,” but does appear occasionally as 
** palace ; "” (2) bayith, which is almost always trans- 
lated ‘‘ house,” and only very rarely “‘ temple.” The 
Chaldee word for ‘‘ temple” is substantially the same 
as heikhal, but is found in the form heikhia. In the 
New Testament the words translated ‘ ple ” are 
commonly two: (1) hieron, ‘‘a holy place;” and (2) 
naos, the meaning of which is temple.’ 
Besides these, however, we find otkos as ‘‘ temple” in 
dake xi. 51, and eidoleton as “ idol’s temple” in 1 Cor. 

a 10, 


viii. 10. 

The word ‘‘temple” first appears in Scripture in 
1 Sam. i. 9, aheceis in a few dies! places, it is used 
of the tabernacle. It is scarcely ever applied to pagan 
sanctuaries [Hos. viii. 14, where the feminine plural 
occurs]. Instead of heikhal, the word bayith is else- 
where appropriated to heathen temples, as in 1 Chron. 
x. 10. Heikhal is, therefore, almost exclusively used 
to denote the Temple of God which Solomon first 
built; and to this also bayith is sometimes appro- 
priated. In the New Testament the shrines e for 
the worshippers of Diana are in the Greek called 
‘“‘temples” (naoi) [Acta xix. 24], and the fane of 
Tighe: ; itself ed a “temple” (hieron) [Acta 
xix. 27]. 

Of pagan temples it is not our intention to speak, 
further than to observe that we meet with sundry 
allusions to them in the Old Testament in connection 
with the idols which were worshipped in them, as 
Dagon, Ashtaroth, Rimmcn, Baal, and others [Judg. 
xvi. 26; 1 Sam. xxxi. 10; 2 Kings v. 18; xi. 18; 
xix. 37; Ezrai. 7]. The use of the term heikhal, in 
reference to the tabernacle, shows that it had been 
adopted to denote the sanctuary of the true God, and 
it is not unlikely that this was its pri meaning. 

The Temple of Solomon was projected by David, 
who selected the site and prepared a considerable 
portion of materials for it. The origin of the idea 
was remarkable. David had numbered road orice 
and in consequence of this act a plague visited them. 
Jerusalem itself was menaced, when the king beheld 
the angel who had been commissioned to destroy it. 
This s angel of eae to him at the threshing-floor of 
Ara king’s prayers averted the impend- 
ing danger, and he was commanded to erect an altar 
at the hing-floor. He therefore purchased the 
ground, and eet up an altar and offered sacrifice, 


Lis pious intentions went further, and he to 
arrange for the erection of a splendid san: on the 
spot in question. But God revealed to him that this 


toust not be, and that Solomon should build the 
Temple. He therefore charged Solomon to carry out 
his design (1 Chron. xxi. 15—80; xxii. ; xxviii. 1—21; 
xxix. 1—19), - ; 

.-. the site selected is called Mount Moriah (2 Chron. 
il. 1), and is unquestionably a portion or the whole 


TEMENI—TEMPLE. 


of what is still known as the Temple ares, on tho 
eastern side of Jerusalem. {See Montan (2).) This 
site had necessarily to be prepared for its sacred use, 
and it would seem that a solid and level platform 
or basis was constructed as the foundation of the 
Temple [1 Kings v. 17}. Solomon o 
cations with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
operation in the great work. 
accordingly made, and immense K 
were employed in Lebanon to hew cedar timber, 
which was afterwards conveyed to Joppa by ses, and 
thence by land to Jerusalem. The stones employed 
may aleo have been partly brought from Lebanon; 
but, in all probability, they were mainly procured 
either at or near Jerusalem. Whatever be the mean- 
ing of 1 Kings v. 17, 18, it is quite certain that the 
stones were hewn into shape at the eat AS Kings 
vi, ae The chief designer and director of the orna- 
men metal-work was 8 Tian, whoso 
mother was of the tribe of Naph (i Kings 
vii. 13, 14). This Hiram superintended the casting 
of all the brazen decorations and utensils. Seven 
ears were occupied in the erection of the structure 
ft Kings vi. 38]. The measurements of the Temple, 
properly so called, corresponded in their proportions 
vith those of the tabernacle. It was sixty cubits 
long, twenty cubite wide, and thirty cubits high. The 
rch was twenty cubits long, and ten cubite high. 
There were windows in the house, and sundry eham- 
bers were constructed around to the height of five 
cubits. All the buildings were roofed with cedar, 
and the whole of the interior was lined with cedar. A 
space of twenty cubits square appears 
marked off from the interior for the oracle. | 
employed with profusion for internal decoration. The 
altar by the oracle was not only overlaid with gold, 
but was provided with two cherubim, whose ou’ 
wings extended quite across the holy place. As these 
cherubim stood at each side the altar, the ri 
of one and the left wing of the other met in the 
over the altar. These | were of olive-wood, 
overlaid with gold. Other similar forms were intro- 
duced along with palm-trees and flowers. Olive-wood 
and fir were used for the internal and external doors 
and door- [1 Kings vi.J. The ornaments and 
utensils of brass, which Hiram made, are minutely 
specified, and must have been at once costly, massive, 
and magnificent [1 Kings vii. 13—47}. Such of the 
furniture and fittings as were of gold, were also rich 
and precious [1 Kings vii. 48—51]. 


When the Temple was finished and furnished, it 
was consecrated by a solemn service and prayer 
(1 Kings viii}. 


It is not at all possible for us to gather the exact 
appearance and characterof the Temple fromthe Biblical 
narrative; yet that is the only peer Nclea Anica pee 
have of it. With ite towers, its porch, its colonnades, and 
its cloisters, all executed in the highest style of ancient 
art, and adorned with lavish profusion, it must have 
been a'noble object. The vision of the Temple which 
Ezekiel saw may. possibly in more ways than one illus- 
trate and explain the features of that which Solomon 
built; but it would be injudicious to regard it as a 
real description [Ezek. x].—xliv.]. In the p: i 
details we have followed the numbers in the Book a 
Kinga, but it is worthy of remark that this account is 
not always exactly the same as that in Chronicles. 
The’ greatest difficulty is in the measurement of the 
pete which in 2 Chron. iii. 4 is said to have been 

20 cubits high—an elevation out of all propartion, 
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because it was only 10 cubits wido by 20long [1 Kings ' most liberal manner for tho execution of the work. 


vi. 3}, There must be an error in the text; and, 
indeed, the Syriac version reads, ‘‘And he mado a 
porch in front, its length according to the breadth of 
the house twenty cubits, and its height twenty cubits.” 
This suggests the origin of the error. Somo copyist 
mistook the word ‘‘ cubits” for the similar ont “a 
hundred,” and substituted the ono for the other; 
such, at least, is our impression. Tho courts of tho 
Temple are not exactly described, so that we cannot 
tell the extent of the entire enclosure, although one of 
the courts is referred to [1 Kings vi. 36]. On the 
whole, it is clear that the Temple was a collection 
of contiguous and adjacent structures, rather than a 
single house. : 
e may over the notices of tho fortunes of this 
famous building with the remark that it was destroyed 
by the Assyriens, who sackod and burnod it [2 Kings 
xxv. 8, 9; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17—19]. When Cyrus 
issued his decree for the rebuilding of tho Templo, ho 
ascribed it to a Divine admonition, and provid 
136—Vot. I. 


ad 


in the j liv 


|The conduct of the undertaking was entrusted to 
! Zerubbabel and Jeshua, who 


f persevered until they 
were prevented by their enemies [Ezrai.—iy.]. In 
the reign of Darius the task was resumed and com- 
leted [Ezra v.; vi. 1—15]. Ezra records many most 
interesting details connected with this Temple; andsomo 
of tho prophets refor to it repeatedly. Ezra only gives 
some of the dimensions from the decree of Cyrus, 
which allows sixty cubits for the breadth and tho 
same for the height [Ezra vi. 3]; but this is too vaguo 
and uncertain to help us, and our chief source of 
information for the second Temple is Josephus. Tho 
Temple measures of Ezekiel, already alluded to, render 
us no more assistanoe in regard to the second Templo 
than to the first. Undor these circumstances, it must 
be owned that our knowledge of Zerubbabel’s Templo 
is not equal to whut wo have of Solomon’s. Tho follow- 
ing remarks from Jahn, in reforence to Zerubbabel’s 
Temple, deserve quotation :—‘‘ The old men who had 
to see the foundations laid, predicted that it would 
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be inferior to the Tamplo of Solomon. To how great an 
extont their anticipations turned out to bo true, there 
is nothing stated which will onable us precicely to 
determine. This, however, is cloar—that its treasures, 
which arose from the annual contribution of a half- 
shekel by overy Jow, whorover he might be” [sce 
TRIBUTE-MONEY], ‘‘ and from the presents of proselytes 
and tho heathen, bocamo enormous. It was by tho 
aid of these treasurcs that tho immense walls around 
the bottom of Mount Moriah were erected. But in 
this Tomple there were only one candlestick and one 
golden table. The ark of the covenant, the holy oil, 
the Urim and Thummim, and tho sacred fire were 
gone, as woll as that singular cloud, the shekinah, 
which anciontly was seen over the tabernacle, and had 
afterwards filled the Temple. The Maccabean princes 
built a tower, which they called Baris, on tho north 
side of this edifice. Herod rebuilt, enlarged, and 
adorned it, and named it Antonia, in honour of Mark 
Antony. Aloxander Jannzous separated the court of 

ricests by a wooden trellis from the court of the 

raolites ”’ (‘‘ Biblical Archsoology ”’). 

Tho records which remain concerning the second 
Templo aro interesting. The Samaritans erected a 
rival Temple upon Mount Gerizim. Alexander tho 
Great is reported to have visited the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. It was defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
not only plundered it of its treasures, but offered 
idolatrous sacrifices upon its altar. This was about 
B.0. 170, and further indignities wero heaped upon tho 
holy house two years later. Not only was the Jewish 
worship abolished, but the Temple itself was dedicated 
to Jupiter Olympius. About the same time tho 
Samaritan Temple was similarly dishonoured. Tho 
Tomple at Jerusalom was recovered and restored by 
Judas Maccabzeus, as related at length in the Apocry- 
phal books of Maccabees [1 Mace. iv. 36—61 ; 2 Macc. 
x. 1—8], and by Josephus [“ Antiq.,” xii. 7]. 

After an existence of about five hundred years, timo 
and violence appear to have caused many dilapidations, 
and Herod proposed to pull down the Templo and to 
rebuild it on a magnificent scale. Ifo is usually 
supeseed. to have entered upon this work sixteen years 
before the birth of our Saviour; but the yastnesn of 
the labour and cost, and other circumstances, prevented 
tho actual completion of the structure for many years. 
Prideaux says: ‘' Herod, after two years’ preparation, 
made rewiy all materials for the new putin of tho 
Temple, pulled downthe old edifico, and beeen the 
erecting of his new ono just forty-six years before tho 
first passover of Christ's personal ministry, at which 
time the Jows told him (John ii. 20], ‘ Forty and six 
years hath this Temple been in building.’ For although 
forty-six years thon passed from tho time this 
building was begun, and in nine years and a half it 
was made fit for tho Divine service, yet n great number 
of labourers and artificers were then still continued at 
work, for tho carrying o1 of the outbuildings, all the 
time of our Saviorr's cing horo on earth, snl ee some 
years after, till tho coming of Gessius Florus to be 
governor of Judea, when 18,000 of them being dis- 
omiere at or els. Aptian ‘Antiq.,’ xx, 1), after 

t, for want of wor 0 th i d 
ecditions white » thoy began those mutinies an 
Jorusalem, and the Temple with it” [* Connection,” 
pt. ii., bk. ix.J. The actual completion of Herod’s 
Temple was in A.D. 64, or, according to some, A.D. 65 

Lewin’s ‘‘ Fasti Sacri,” 336). A aectek (“Antiq.,” xv. 
1] supplies minuto details respecting this Temple. 
It was 100 cubits in length, and in i Konetrietiee 


at last drow on tho destruction of} 1 


TEMPLE. 


were employod stones twenty-five cubits long, eight 
high, a twelve wide [comp. Mark xiii. 1, 2}. It was 
magnificently wrought and decorated within and with- 
out. Large and splendid cloisters were erected around 
it. The sides of the hill on which it stood were built 
up with massive walls, and the upper area was filled 
in and levelled. A citadel was erected on the north 
side, and in this the vestments of the high priest were 
deposited: it was called the Tower of Antonia. On 
the west thero wero four gates to the enclosure, and 
there were also gates on the south. Within en- 
closure were three courts or open spaces: the first, 
surrounded by the outer wall; the second, which must 
not be entered by Gentiles, was the court of the 
Israelites, with a wall surrounding it, and reached 
by steps; the third was the court of the priests, and 
contained the altar. There was also tho court of the 
women, between that of the Gentiles and that of the 
Israelites. Thero was a gate in the outer wall, on the 
cast side, and this was eailed Beautiful [Acts iii. 2]; it 
was of immenso size, and decorated with gold and 
silver. There were also othor gates in various dircc- 
tions. Everything connected with the building was 
on the grandest scale, and the ornaments were of the 
most sumptuous character [Jahn’s “ Biblical Archwo- 
logy’’). The area enclosed by tho buildings measured 
400 cubits every way. When we come to a minute 
examination of the statements of Josephus, and other 
Jewish authorities, we find serious discrepancies, 
which in our time havo caused much discussion. In 
a work of this kind it is not nece to enter into th 
controversy, and we therefore omit the diecordant 
figures altogether. All agreo that the Temple of Herod 
was larger, and greater architectural 
tensions than its predecessors. True, it was destitute 
of somo things which appeared in the former, but it 
was constructed by those who would avail themselves 
of the lessons of European art, and who spared nothing 
which could conduce to the glory of its appearance. 
Dean Stanley, apee king of Solomon’s Temple, says: 
“ft differed from the later Temple of Herod, partly 
by its moro primitive character, partly by its greater 
freedom” [(‘‘ Lectures on Jewish Church,” ii. 21}. 
He says again, ‘‘Of the two main differences from 
pagan temples, the first was more fully brought out 
in the sanctuary of Herod than in that of Solomon 
but still was conspicuous in both ; namely, the absence 
of any statue or sacred animal to represent tho in- 
Grating Divinity ” [p. 222). 
_. Herod’s Temple, as is well known, was shoxt-lived ; 
it fell when Jerusalem was destroyed by the army of 
Titus. A few of its spoils are still depicted on the 
Arch of Titus at Rome, and fragmentary relics may 
yet be observed at Jerusalem ; but these belong rather 
to the outworks than to the Temple itself. Josephus 
has written an account of the final catastrophe, but 
it is too long to be abridged [‘‘Wars,” vi. 4, 5]. The 
outer buildings were first destroyed, partly by the Jews 
and ly by the Romans, and in the en the Temyle 
itself was burnt by the victorious eoldiers (August 5, 
A.D, 70). It was never rebuilt. The abortive attempt 
of Julian the Apostate is scarcely deserving of mention. 
By common consent, the Jewish Temple stood in tho 
arge space on the east side of Jerusalem, now calkt 
the Haram esh-Sherif. This space measures 1,530 
feet on its eastern sido, and 926 on the south. The 
other sides are a little longer. The question which has 
ven rise to so much discussion is, what part of the 
aram esh-Sherif was the true site of the Temple? 
On looking at the ground we observe that it is tolerably 
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lovel, but has a sort of platform in the centre, about 
fiftcen fect abovo the general level, and reached by 
steps. ‘The central spetforin is 550 feet long, by 450 
wide. In the middle of it now stands a mosque, 
beneath the dome of which is a projecting rock, sixty 
feot wide, and five feet high, and with an irregular 
surface. This rock is regarded by the Moslems with 
much veneration, as the spot where the holy altar 
stood. If they are right, the Tomple stood here, and 
this opinion has been generally held. Tho rock we 
have mentioned is pierced, and from it a channel 
spears to exist, leading to what is called the Fountain 

the Virgin, in the Kidron valley. At the south- 
eastern corner of the aa area also there are lar 
vaults and reservoirs, (See JERUSALEM.] Near the 
south-western corner of the Temple area there is 
another mosque, called the Mosque el-Aksa, and this 
has been claimed as the true site of tho Temple. It isa 
very interesting sti ucture, and in all likelihood stands 
where Justinian once erected a Christian church, por- 
tions of which seem to exist. 

_In opposition to most writers, Mr. Fergusson and 
his followers have maintained that the mosque in the 
centre, known as the Kubbet el-Sukhrah, or ‘“ Domo 
of the Rock,” is the church which Constantine erected 
over our Lord's sepulchre; whilo the Mosque el-Aksa 
stands where the Apopie stood. Woecan accept neither 
of these opinions. It seems ovory way unlikely that 
the Temple should have been constructed in the 
pomton us claimed for it, and yet the new opinion 

as been advocated with great ingenuity and learning, 
and not without success, as appears from the number 
of critics who have adopted it. Tho arguments aro 
partly architectural, and partly based on anciont 
authors, but involving too many details and techni- 
calities to be satisfactorily oxhibited here in the 
brief space at our disposal. On the one hand, all 
Ne till recently that the Temple stood near the 

ubbet es-Sukhrah, and a diligent study of tho site 
and of ancient authors exci no doubt in their 
minds. But, with the very same materials before 
them, others have come to quite a different conclusion. 
Probably the great majority will continue, as we do, to 
adhere to the old traditional view; but the other has 
taken too firm a hold to be soon, if at all, abandoned. 
[Mr. Fergusson may be referred to as the chief writer 
who advocates this theory on scientific grounds. For 
the literary arguments, see ‘“‘The Tomple and the 
Sepulchre,” by the Rey. 8. Smith.] 

id tho difficulties which confesstdly beset the in- 
quiry, and the varying shades of opinion which havo 
been patronised, it is satisfactory to observe that all 
whose ideas are worthy of respect place the site of tho 
Temple within the large space to which wo havo 
referred; and all find relics and traces of buildings 
belonging to that Temple. It is therefore, in offect, 
only a question of a few yards more or loss; nnd when 
we call to mind the long ages and vast as which 
have passed over the spot since Solomon built tho 
house of God, we can but wonder and be thankful that 
we have evidence so strikingly seeariatory of that 
memorable event. The holy and beautiful house has 

to exist for eighteen centuries; o thousand 


years had then elapsed since it was first founded; and 


yet at this day Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 

nre o 

area 1s the Haram esh-Sherif, 
TEMPTATION. In its original 

tempt” simply means ‘‘to try,” “ to put to the test,” 

‘*to proyo.” Lenco, 


as to the area in which it once stood. That 
significance, ‘to 


because the command to sacrifice ' plica of such toxts as Heb. 
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Isaac his son tested and proved the strength and 
constancy of Abraham's faith, it is said that ‘‘God 
tempted Abraham” (Gen. xxii. 1]. Hence, also, solici- 
tation to evil, whencesoover proceeding, whether from 
within or without, is called temptation; and as to lead 
into sin ig the great purpose of that vast moral 
machinery of evil of which Satan is the great chief and 
head, he is called “the tempter” [Matt. iv. 3]. Hence, 
again, affliction, persecution, &c., are of the nature 
of trials or eeaprations [James i. 2, 3, 12], because 
they put our faith and submission to God to the test, 
whether they are genuine and steadfast or not. 


TEMPTATION, Tue, of Jesus Christ in the wilderness, 
as described in detail by St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
and more briefly by St. Mark acer iv, 1—11; 
Mark i, 12, 13; Luko iv. 1—13], long been tho 
subject of rationalistic assault. Almost every poesiblo 
cee) has been invented for the purpose of gettin 
rid of the objective reality of the pereonal conflict wit 
the devil which the Gospel narrative so distinctly and 
positively describes. Sometimes tho history has been 
su to be the cone description of an inward 
spiritual exercise and trial, the object being in this caso 
to disprove the personal existence of Satan. Tho 
inevitablo consequence of this view is not only to 
overthrow the literal accuracy of the cvangelistic 
narrative, but also to set aside tho fundameutal 
doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness, and therefore to destroy 
the entire truth of redemption. All the synoptical 
Gospels affirm in tho most positive and unmistak- 
able language, that the temptation proceeded directly 
from the dovil. There is not a syllable to justify tho 
supposition that the word is used for the porsonifica- 
tion of evil, but the contrary. Moreover, if the tempter 
wore not a real, living, active being, external to Christ, 
the suggestions which constituted the temptation must 
have proceeded from our Iord’s own heart, from so110 
evil principle or omotion of his own mind—a honiiblo 
alternativo, for it makes Him a partaker not only of 
our infirmities, but also of our sinfulnesses. What in 
that case becomes of his divinity, or of tho worth of 
his atonement? Others stop short of this extreme of 
impiety, but refuse to accept the narrative in its 
literality. Schleiermacher himself admits, that ‘if 
Jesus ever harboured such thoughts as tho tempter 
is said to have suggested, even in the most evanescent 
manner, he would no longer be Christ ;” and, ho adds, 
‘‘this explanation appears to mo the worst ncological 
outrage that has becn committed against him” [Essay 
on St. Luke]. He makes it to a mero puralo- 
lical narrative, which was afterwards misunderstood! 
Meyer supposos the temptation to have been a dream. 
Even Neander, while admitting that tho temptation 
was not an inward one, rocoslitg from the mind of 
Christ, but extornal, and the work of Satan, denies 
that tho individual features of tho narrative are to bo 
literally taken, and gives his opinion that the account 
is but a symbolical form of an historical truth. In 
opposition to all those and similar thcorics, the literal 
veracity of the history in all its parts must bo insisted 
upon, and the narrative be accepted as a simple and 
truthful description of an attempt mado by Satan, in 
his own person, and in a form visible to Jesus Christ, 
first to undermine, and then boldly to overthrow his 
confidenco in God, and his ontire submission and 
obedienco to his Father's will. Tho importance of the 
temptation in its bearing upon Christ's own character 
and work, and upon tho relation in which Ie stands 
to ourselves; the illustrative evidence which it sup- 
i, 18 and iy. 15; and the 
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insight which it affords into the reality, the nature 
and objects of Satanic temptation, are topics the 
comprehensive troatment of which belongs more 
especially to the departmont of the theologian and the 
commentator. (See Crist, Jesus CHRIsT, Satan. ] 


TEMPTER. (See SaTan.] 
TEN COMMANDMENTS. [See CoMMANDMENTS, 
TEN. } 


TENT. Several words are thus rendered in the 
English version. 1. Ohel, so called, Fiirst says, from 
its circular form. 2. Aubbah, with reference to its 
dome-like shape. 3. Dfishcun, because it was a place 
to lie down in. 4. Succah, a booth or tent formed of 
boughs, or covered with boughs, and the like. The 
original ideas of theso terms appear to be often lost 
sight of in their actual use, but it is well to remembor 
them as suggestive of the various kinds and intentions 
of tents, tabernacles, and booths. Tho facility with 
which tents are erected, taken down, and carried from 
place to place, has always been favourable to thoir 
omployment by nomadic and unsettled tribes. The 
construction of the most colebrated of all tents, the 
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an encampment of about twenty Bedouin teuts, and 
thus records his observatione concerning the tent of 
the sheikh: ‘‘ Leaving our horses in charge of the 
various ragzed rotainers, who camo rushing round us, 
we atop across some tent ropes, and under a large 
black tent, open in front, found an abundant displa 
of cushions and Turkey rugs spread on the ground, 
One-half of the tent was hermetically closed to view, 
though through a slit there occasionally protruded the 
noses and eyes of sundry secluded little girls ; but no 
women appeared, even at the chinks, The ts 
were thiculy folded, and backed by cushions; and 
taking off our spurs and boots, we reclined in Arab 
| fashion, having first, as etiquette required, piled our 
| arms against a pole in the outer corner. ‘The cushions 
were spread along two sides of a square, ond the sheikh 
very carefully motioned us to our places, according to 
what he considored our seniority ” [‘‘ Land of Israel,” 
;p. 261). The black tents are of hair-cloth, and aro 
‘ stretchod upon wooden frames, as wo may call tle, 
and aro fastened in their places by poo tied to tent- 
pins driven into the ground with a et. It was the 
ltent-pin and the mallet with which Jael slew Siscra 


Jewish tabernacle, is considered in the article TabEeR- | (Judg. iv. 21, 22]. Ordinary tents are usually very 
NACLE ; and the structure of houses in general is dealt | simple structures, but we read of Oriental state tents 
with in the article House; hore, therefore, we shall! or pavilions of extraordinary size and magnificence. 


strictly confino ourselves to certain particulars relating 
to tents. 

Tho antiquity of the uso of tonts is very great. In 
Gen. iv. 20, we read that Lamech’s son Jabal was ‘‘ tho 
father of such as dwell in tents,” which signifies that 
he introduced tho practice. After the flood, Noah, and 
the patriarchs generally, are represented as dwellers 
in tonts down to the timo when they went into Egypt 
(Gen. ix, 21, 27; xii. 8; xiii, 12; xxvi. 17; xxxv. 21]. 
At the oxodus, tent-life was resumed during the forty 
years in the wilderness [Exod. xvi. 16; Numb. xi. 10; 
xvi. 27; xxiv. 2,5; Dout. xxxiii. 18; Josh. vii. 24). 
Even after obtaining possession of the promised land, 
tho use of tents was not wholly abandoned by the 
Israelites (Josh. xxii. 4, 6). During military cam- 
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paigns, and on other occasions, they continued to be 
omployed for many ages. Certain foreign tribos and 
nations appear to have alwaye kept up the custom 
of living in tents, like the Bedoutn and othors at 
the prosont day 
1 Chron. iv. 41; v. 10; Ps. exx. 5; Song of Sol. i. 5; 
Isa. xiii. 20; Jor. xxxv. 7]. In the New Tostament 
times we find St. Paul spoken of as a tentmaker [Acts 
xviii. 3], and we have ovidence enough to show that, 
toth in civil and in military life, tents have always 
occupied a prominent lye: in the East. Arabian tonts 
havo frequently been described. Mr. Tristrain visited 


(1 Sam. xvii. 54; 2 Kings vii. 7; | 


Common Arab tents are not above five or six feet 
high, and aro rather flat and square. At a distance 
they seom like little more than black specks upon tho 
ground. Yot in and around these simple dwellings 
multitudes, in all ages, have been born, and have lived 
and died. The frail nature of the structure, and the 
ease and froquency of its removal, supplies a fit and 
! touching emblem of “ this earthly house of our taber- 
nacle” [2 Cor. y. 1]. 


TE’RAH, delay; the father of Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran Avarip xi. 24). Allthat we know of him beyond 
this is the fact that his dwelling-place was in Ur of the 
Chaldecs [ver. 23], whore ho served other (Josh. 
xxiv. 2], and that from Ur he migrated to Haran, re- 
maining there till his doath, at the ago of 205 years 

Gen. xi. 31, 32]. Some notice of the chronological 
fficulty arising out of the apparently discrepant 

statements of the historical narrative and tho 

of Stephen before the Sanhedrim [Acts vii. 4], and tho 

manner of its probable solution, will be found in the 

article on the proto-martyr. (See SrerHeEn.] 


TER'APHIM.. As this word occurs moro often in 
the Hobrow than in the English version, it seems 
desirable to note all the texts in which it is found iu 
the original (Gen, xxxi. 19, 34, 35; Judg. xvii. 3; 
xvill. 14, 17, 18, 20; 1 Sam. xv. 23; xix. 13, 16; 
2 Kings xxiii. 24; Ezok. xxi. 21 ; Hos. iii. 4; Zech. x. 
ah, An examination of these passages will ehow that 
whether translated ‘‘idol,” “jdclate » and “image,” or 
left untranslated, teraphim donotes a figuro in human 
shapo, and usually an idol. Whorevcr mentioned in 
connection with religious uses, the teraphim 1s never 
spoken of with approval. Its employment by super- 
stitious and perverted worshippers of Jehovah, is x0 
evidence of its acceptabloness, On the other hand, we 
discover that it was one of the evils that Josiah roote! 
out P Kings xxiii. 24]. The allusion in Hosca isp. 
proof that teraphim were allowed: the assago indi- 
catos that Isracl would be without political institu- 
tions, and would have no perfectly organised religion, 
1 either truco or false, The ephod symbolises the truo 
religion and its priesthood, while the toraphim area 

symbol of idolatry into which thoy shoul l not fall, 
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oven in tho ruin of their Church. The prophecy finds 
its realisation in the condition of the Jews at the 
present day. 

The word ‘‘ teraphim” is plural in form, and nevor 
appears in the singular. Its origin is obscure, and 


Teraphim. 


considerable difference of viow has provailod respocting 
the object or objects to which it refors. Its human 
form to somo oxtont sooms necessarily implied by tho 
conduct of Michal [t Sam. xix. 13—16]. hat it was 
used in divination is also manifvst from the toxts in 
Ezokiel and Zechariah, It is usually supposed that 
tho teraphim corresponded with tho Roman Jares an 
penates, or household gods. ‘Thc Jowish Rabbis havo 
wonderful conceits upon tho subject, as the curious 
may see in Buxtorf’s great Loxicon [fol. 2,660 —2,664]. 

TE’RESH, severe ; a eunuch of Ahasuerus, who con- 
spiring with a fellow-eunuch to murder his master, was 
informed against by Mordecai, and hanged [Lsth. ii. 
21; vi. 2]. 

TERTIUS, the third; a Christian of Corinth om- 

loyed by St. Paul as amanuensis in writing to tho 
enace Rom. xvi. 22]. 

TERTUL'LUS, the third, boing a variation of the 
name TERTIUS; an advocate employed by the Jews to 
conduct the prosecution of Paul before Felix. His 
Latin namo indicates that he was of Roman origin 
[Acts xxiv. 1]. 


TESTAMENT. This word has more applications 


than one in the English Bible. The first and proper 
meaning is that of ‘ will” iain which is 
called a testament way of eminence, use no 


b 
document more pends to be proporly attested. The 


second signification is that of covenant, or solemn 
mutual agreement botwoen certain contracting ries 
other 


The terms empioyed in tho original text, an 
matters connected with the general question, havo been 
alroady introducod in the article CoveNaNT, and need 
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not be repeated here. With regard to tho familiar 
use of the word ‘‘testament,”as donoting a lega 
| instrument executed by a person in his lifetime for 
the disposal of his possessions after death, little need 
be said. In Roman law this was a very important 
matter, and so it was among tho Greeks, but the 
allusions to their practices are few in Scripture [Smith’s 
“Dictionary of Greek and Rom. Antiq.,” art. Testa- 
mentum; Robinson’s ‘‘ Antiq. of Greece,” bk. i., chap. 
xxxiv.]. Among the Hebrews, wills, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, appear not to have been known, 
but property descended im accordance with certain 
fixed rules. Whatever was disposed of by the special 
act of the owner seems to have been in tho form of a 
gift, bestowed probably in the presence of witnesses. 


TESTAMENT, New anp OLD. Tho terms ‘New 
Tostament”’ and ‘‘ Old Testament” do not occur at all 
in the Bible in the sense in which we use them, as 
denoting the two great divisions of the Bible. Wo 
do read of the ‘‘ new testament,” but it has quite a 
difforont moaning. [See CovENANT.] Tho naturo and 
contents of the Old and New Testaments, as two 
collections of inspired books, are considered in tho 
article CANON, e contents of the Hebrew Old 
Testument are ordinarily arranged in tho following 
manner :— 

1. The Pentateuch, otherwise called “the Law,” 
pring the five books of Moses. 

2. The formor prophets, including Joshua, Judges, 
1 and 2 Samuol, I and 2 Kings. 

3. Tho latter prophots, consisting of Isaiah, Jore- 
miah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. 

4, The Iagiographa, or Scriptures—namely, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Usthor, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 

| Chronicles, 

Tho ordor of these books is not the samo in all 
Hebrew copies, where tho five Megilloth (Solomon’s 

| Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esthor) 
‘sometimos come immediately after the Pentateuch, 
and sometimos at tho very end of the Bible. But whilo 
the order sometimes varies, the books are always tho 
same, This is not the case with all the versions, where 
not only is there diversity of arrangement, but of 
contents, and apocryphal books frequently make thoir 
appearance. [Sco APOCRYPHA.] 

‘he Now Testament is usually arranged as follows: — 

1. The four Gospels and the Acts of tho Apostles, 

2. The fourteen epistles of St. Paul. 

8. ‘Tho seven Catholic Epistles. 

4. The Book of Revelation. 

This order is often varied in Greek MSS., and in 

some versions, where some of the books are wanting. 


[Seo Daron}; For example, it is by no means un- 
common for tho Catholic epistles to procede the Pauline 
epistles. 


All the canonical books of tho Old and New Testa- 
ment are troated of in this work in their propor alpha- 
betical order. 


TETH, {, the ninth-letter of tho Hebrew alphabet. 
Its consonantal power is that of ¢, and as a numeral it 
stands for 9 [Ps. cxix. 65]. (See ALPHABET.] 


TE'TRARCH, the ruler of the fourth part of a pro- 
vinco or country tt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1, 19; ix. 7; 
Acts xiii. 1], The tetrarchs mentioned in the Now 
Tostamont wero all princes subsidiary to Rome. 


5:0 
THADDA'VS, breast; a name given by St. Mark 
to one of the twelve apostles [Mark iii. 18]. Iu the 
parallel list given by St. Matthew, the name occurs as 
tho surname of ‘‘ Lebbmeus” (Matt. x. 3]. St. Luke 
leaves out these two namos, and inserts instead, 
‘“ Judas, tho brother of James, the son of Alphmus” 
fake vi. 15, 16]. St. John speaks of a ‘‘ Judas, not 
riot” (John xiv. 22]; and the General Epistle of 
Judas, or Jude, is written by the brother of James. 
Theso texts point to the truth of the generally re- 
ceived opinion that the four namos are those of Jude. 
[See JupE.] Nor is there anything in the ancient 
SS. to prove the reverse, the chief objection to it 
being the singularity of the occurrence. 


THOA’HASH, that keeps silence; the third son of 
Nahor, by his concubine Reumah [Gon. xxii. 24]. 


THA’MAH, laughter; otherwiso Tain [Ezra ii. 
53). [See Taxa} 


THA’MAR, a palm tree; the New Testamont namo 
of Tawar [Matt. i. 3). (Sco Taman.) 


THANK-OFFERING. (Soo PEACE-OFFERING. } 


THA’RA, the New Testament form of Tenan 
(Luke iii. 34). (Seo Teran.] 


THAR'SHISH. 1. [Seo Tansuisn.) 2. A Ben- 
jamito, the son of Bilhan [1 Chron. vii. 10). 


THE’ATRE. No trace of a theatre, or of theatrical 

rformances, appears among the Hobrows. In the 

ew Testament the only theatre actually mentioned is 
that of Ephesus [Acts xix. 29, 31]. ‘Tho theatre in 
question was a magnificont structure, and its ruins 
still exist. In its general form it consisted of a semi- 
circle, in the centre of which was on arena, or space, 
from which tiers of seats rose in widening semicircles, 
one above and behind another. The arrangoments 
made for tho performers, and the various performances 
and exhibitions, wore most elaborate, and on an enor- 
mous scalo. Mr. Falkner says, ‘Tho theatre must 
have been the largest one evor executed. Its diameter, 
as ascertained by Mr. Cockerell, was 600 feet, which is 
forty feet more than tho major axis, or tho longitudinal 
diameter of the Colosseum, According to this, and 
allowing fifteen inches to each person, it would 
accommodate 56,700 persons, a number which will 
give us some idea of the size of the theatre, when we 
recollect that Drury Lano thoatro holds only 3,200 
seats, and old Covent Garden held 2,800. The 
proscenium of tho theatre, with its accompanying 

rts, is entirely gone; not a seat is remaining” 
{i Ephoous and tho Tomple of Diana,” p. 102). 8 


Sphosian theatre has become more dilapidated in | 4% 


inodern times, but, as Mr. Falkner gocs on to say, 
‘The montion of the theatre of Ephesus will call to 
the mind of every ono the incident which happened in 
it to St. Paul.” On tho structuro and arrangement of 
Grecian and other ancient theatres, the reader ma 

consult ‘' The ‘Theatre of the Greeks,” by Dr. Donald- 
son, or the article Theatrum in Smith’s ‘' Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities.” In apostolic times 
some theatres had boen erected in the Holy Land. 
Josephus mentions the theatre which Herod }ailt at 
Jorusalem, and also an amphitheatre Cesbaa xv. 
4, 1], a8 well as tho theatre and amphitheatre which he 
sxt up at Ceosarea [‘‘ Antiq.,” xv. 9,6). From Jose- 
phus algo we learn that it was in the theatre at Casarea 
tho solemn events occurred recorded in Acts xii. 21— 
23, where Herod Agrippa was smitten with deatli 
(‘* Antiq.,” xix. 8, 2]. © ruins of 8 Ro:naa thoatro 
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are still to be seen near Ceosarca. It is 166 feet in 
diameter [Thomson's ‘‘ Land end Book,” pt, ii., char, 
xxxil.J. 

THEBES. [Seo No-amoy.] 

THE'BEZ, perha yhtness ; a place in tho vicinity 
of Shechem. It ae Nabe onb and taken by Abimelech, 
who, nevortheless, was phere auaiy (Sade ix. 50—55). 
This event is referred to again in the only other place 
where Thoboz is named (2 Sam, xi 21]. Tho mtois 
identificd with the modern Tubas, about twelve miles 
N.E. of Nablus [Robinson's ‘* Biblical a 
ii. 317; Van do Veldo’s “‘ Memoir," 352]. 


THEL’ASAB (2 Kings xix. 12]. [Seo TeLassaR.] 


THEOPHILUS, friend 4 God ; the namo of the 
Christian convert to whom the evangelist St. Luke in 
the first instance dodicated or ascribed the G 
which bears his name, and also the Acts of tho A 6S 
flake i. 3; Actsi. 1). Although it has been doubted 

y some writers, and that even from a very early 
period, whother Theophilus was a veritable person, or 
merely 9 name intended to aes to every pions reader 
of tho Gospel, there seems y no reason to questiun 
the fact; while the designation ‘‘ most excellent ” indi- 
cates that he corepiee a somowhat distinguished official 
position and rank. Tho namo suggests that he was 
a Gentile, but whether Greok or Roman is uncertain ; 
and the objoct for which tho ovangelist dosired to give 
him a truo narrative, firat, of tho life of Christ, and 
second, of tho planting of the Church, leaves no doubt 
of his being a Christian. But beyond this all is vague 
conjecture, and, in the absenco of the slightest trust- 
worthy cluo to guide us, it would be but a wasto of 
time and space to discuss the opinions which havo 
been advanced concerning him, or tho attempts which 
have beon mado to construct oven the briefest outline 
of his history. 

THESSALO'NIANS, First Epist.e To Tne. The 
authenticity of this opistlo has beon almost universally 
admitted. Only in tho most recent times, and by tho 
most arbitrary criticism, has any attempt been mado 
to deny that it is a genuine production of tho Apostle 
Paul. Baur, and somo of his followors, have, on 
purely subjective grounds, endeavoured to cast dis- 
credit on its apostolic origin and canonical authority. 
But how little succoss has attended thcir efforts is 
sufficiently obvious from the fact that these haye met 
with no acceptance even at the hends of many unduly 
sceptical critica. Credner, Do Wette, and Driteesne 
Jowett join with Bleek, Ellicott, Alford, and almost all 
other writors on the cpistle, in pronouncing it, beyond 

uestion, an authentic work of St. Paul. In a word, 
when it is simply remarked that Baur’s leading argu- 
ment against the Pauline origin of the epistle is 
that it seems to him of too genoral and indefinite a 
character to have proceeded from the apostle, enough 
has boon said to show the weakness of all rationalistic 
objections against the authenticity of the opistle, and 
to lead our readers to rest in the opinion which has 
ever ascribed it to him whose name it bears, 

Time and Place of Writing.—A peculiar interost 
attaches to this epistle, as having been the first written 
of all those precious works of St. Paul which havo 
come down to us. In almost all the MSS. of tho 
New Testament, Athens is montioned as the placo 
where this opistle was written. But it is now uni- 
versally admitted that this is a mistake. It was pro- 
bably a hasty and crroneous inference from chap. iii. 1 
—a passago, however, which tonds rather to prove the 
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contrary, inasmuch as it implies that, at the timo of 
writing this epistle, the apostlo was no longer at 
Athens. Our real guide, both to the time and place of 
composition, is to be found in chaps, i. 1; iii. 6; com- 
pared with Acts xviii. 5. We read, in the passages of 
the opistle referred to, that both Sylvanus and ae 
theus were then with Paul—Timothy having returned 
to the srcstie as the bearer of tidings from Thessa- 
lonica, Wo also learn, from the passage in the Acts, 
that it was at Corinth Silas and Timotheus rejoined 
the apostle, on their return from Macedonia. The 
epistle, therefore, could not havo beon written pre- 
viously to St. Paul’s abode in that city; and it is 
probable he would not be long in writing to the Thes- 
salonians, after Timothy arrived with bis report re- 
gercing them. Now, we know that St. Paul was a 
ong time at Corinth [Acta xviii. 11, 18], and left that 
city to spend Pentecost in Jorusalem, in the year 54. 
Assuming, then, that the epistle was written at an 
carly period of his lengthened residence in Corinth, we 
fix on that city as the place of its composition, and its 
date as having been at tho end of A.D. 52, or beginning 
of A.D. 53. 
Readers and Object of the Epistle.—It iy addressed 
fre 1] ‘to the church of the Thessalonians.” Wo 
ve an account of the founding of this church [Acts 
xvii. 1—9] by St. Paul, in company with Silas and 
Timotheus. As usual, tho apostle first addressed 
himself to the Jews in Thessalonica. A few of them 
believed, but the majority evinced the bitterest ani- 
mosity against tho apostle and the doctrines which he 
Far ter success attended him among 
the Gentiles. e aro told [Acts xvii. 4] that ‘‘ of 
the devout Groeks a great multitude believed, and of 
the chicf women not a few.” There can be no doubt, 
then, that the Thessalonian church was principally 
composed of Gentile converts; and with this con- 
clusion the manifest purpose of the epistle is in perfect 
harmony. The apostle had just received fresh accounts 
from Timothous of the state of the Thessalonian church. 
These were, on the whole, very encouraging. The con- 
verts thore had nobly endured the many trials which 
they had to bear. But dangers had dovoloped them- 
solyes among them, and to guard against theso was 
the object of the apostlo in this epistle. They had 


taken a one-sidod viow of tho preaching of Paul in| Pp 


reference to some points connected with the poming 
of Christ, and were, in consequence, verging towa: 
orrors which vitally affected both their spiritual com- 
fort and their practical conduct in the world. The 
t Gentile vice of impurity had also threatened to 
ean them. Tho apostle, therefore, sets himeelf to 
guard them both against those doctrinal errors which 
sprang from defective or pervorted views of his preach- 
inz, and against those deadly sins which, as Gentilos, 
y had been accustomed to practise, but which wero 
utterly abhorrent to their profession as Christians. 
The readers of this epistle, then, were, for the most 
part, Gentile converts; and its leading object waa to 
urge them to a life of purity, while many considera- 
tions were at tho samo time adduced to comfort thom 
under the trials which they were called to endure. 
Cha and Style of the Epistle.—The first epistle 
to the Thegsalonians is distinguished from tho other 
writings of St. Paul by its peculiar tenderness. Tho 
apostle evinces the truest sympathy with those to 
whom he writes. Their very errors are hinted at 
rather than openly censured. It has been imagined 
by some critics that this earliest epistle of St. Paul 
presents poin‘s of contrariety to those which he wrote 
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at a later period. In regard to the socond comin 
of our Lord especially, it has been thought that he 
here employs language which he avoids in subse- 
quent epistles. The best answer to such an objection 
will be found in the apostle’s own explanation of bis 
languago, which is furnished in his second epistle to 
tho Thessalonians. No doubt, in this first opistlo, 
special prominencs is given to the doctrine of the 
second advent. But there is not a shadow of dis- 
crepancy between this epistle and the other writings 
of St. Paul, oither in regard to the point which has 
beon mentioned, or any other. Every fair and candid 
reader will perceive a perfect harmony of doctrino 
between this, the first epistlo of the apostle, and all tho 
other writings which we possess under his name. 

_ Contents of the Epistle.—These may bo distributed 
into the seven following heads. e first section 
pohep i. 1—5j comprises the salutation and the apostle’s 
ervent expression of gratitude for the goncral excel- 
lence and the practical piety by which tho Thessa- 
lonians were distinguished. @ second section (chap. 
i. 6—10] refers more particularly to tho fact that tho 
Thessalonians had not shrunk from suffering for tho 
faith which they professed, and bears testimony to the 
great effect which thoir conduct had had upon tho 
whole adjacent region, and the high reputation which 
they had everywhero acquired. Tho third section 
(chap. ii. 1—13] contains a tender and earnest appeal 
to the Thessalonians as to the manner in which Paul 
and his associates had conducted themselves among 
them. And then the fourth section [chaps. ii. 14; 
iii. 1—13] naturally follows up this by carnost assu- 
rances to tho Thossalonians as to tho deep interest 
which Paul still felt in their spiritual prosperity, and 
the forvont desire he had sherianed to pay them another 
visit. This having provod hitherto impossible, ho had 
sent Timotheus unto thom, und ho now gratefully de- 
clares how much ho had been cheered, in the midst of 
his many troubles, by the encouraging reports which 
had been brought to him regarding them. The ji/th 
section [chap. iv. 1—1 el gonteioe an urgent address to 
them to guard against those sins of the flesh which so 
disgraced the heathen world, and to aim at o constant 
increase in holiness, remembering that their sanctifi- 
cation was the great ond which God desired to see accom- 
lished. The sixth section (chap. iv. 13—18; vy. 1—11] 
is of both o consolatory and admonitory character. 
Tho seventh section [chap. v. 12—28] comprises a num- 
ber of briof, pithy, and solemn exhortations, all bearing 
on that increase in holiness which it was the apostle's 
earnest desire to foster in tho Thessalonian church. 


THESSALO'’NIANS, Seconp EristLe To THe. Tho 
authenticity of this opistle is as certain as that of tho 
first. It is marked throughout by tho Pauline metho 
of thought and expression, and it is also ascribed 
to the apostle by tho most anciont and competent 
witnesses. The objections to its Pauline origin and 
canonical authority wore never heard of till started by 
tho German rationalists in modern times. Theso ob- 
jections, as stated by Kern, Baur, and others, are of tho 
most capricious and arbitrary character, and leave tho 
apostolic origin of tho epistlo totally unaffected. 

Time and Place of Writing.—Some critics, such os 
Grotius and Ewald, have very groundlcssly imagined 
that this epistle was written before that which is called 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. The opposite 
conclusion is plainly to be derived from the epistlo 
itself. This appears both from the goneral character 
of the writing, which clearly has reference to some 
previous communication, and also from special passages 
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which it contains [see chap. ii. 15, and perhaps also 
ii. 2). It is doubtful whether the second passage here 
referred to bears on the previous authentic epistle of 
the apostle which the Thessalonians had received, or 
on letters which had been ore under his name. 
But there can be no doubt t the first ge 
alludes to an epistle which he had previously sent 
them, and thus we are lod to date this writing some 
time after that which has boen considered in the pre- 
ceding article. How long after cannot be exactly deter- 
mined ; but tho probability is that no very lengthonod 
period elapsed between the writing of the firat and the 
second epistle. Silvanus and Timotheus were still 
with St. Paul (chap. i. 1], and a few months perhaps 
sufficed to bring to the apostle an account of the mis- 
understanding which had arison in the Thessalonian 
church in regard to the language he had employed 
with respect to the second coming of Christ. If, thon, 
the first epistle was written carne the early period of 
his stay at Corinth, we shall probably not be far wrong 
in dating this epistle from the same place, some months 
later—that is, about the end of a.p. 53. 

Readers and Design of the Epistle—The roadors woro 
ovidently the same as those addressod in tho first 
opistle. And the great object now contemplated b 
tho apostle was to correct some misconceptions whic 
had arisen among the Thessalonians, as to the language 
ho had employed rospecting the second advont of (Christ. 
Ilow these mistakes had originated, and in what they 
oxactly consisted, has been matter of dispute. Somo 


dony that the first epistle had anything to do with 
thom, and attribute them wholly to those spurious 
writings which had been circulated among the Thossa- 


lonians in the name of the apostle (chap. 11. 2]. Others, 
with more probability, conceive that, while fictitious 
letters may have been put into circulation under the 
name of St. Paul, still the mistake of tho Thossa- 
lonians, which the apostle now labours to corroct, was 
based upon a misunderstanding of his languago in the 
first epistlo, In what then consisted that mistako ? 
According to the rendering of chap. ii. 2, adopted in 
our authorised version, it amountod to a strong and 
ee beliof that ‘‘ the day of Christ was at hand.” 

ow easily such an inference might have been drawn 
from the first epistlo will be obvious to overy reador 
(comp. 1 Thess. iv. 17; v. 2, 3, &c.]. But, according 
to some expositors, among whom Dean Alford is pro- 
minent, tho mistake of the Thessalonians consisted in 
the imagination that the day of Christ was ulready 
come. It seems to us that this latter opinion is un- 
tenable. We cannot conceive how such an idea could 
have ontered into the minds of the Thessalonians. 
Nor was there anything in the languago of the apostle 
to suggest it. © error into which they had fallon 
appears to us clearly to have been that of supposing 
that the second coming of Christ was immediately to 
happen, There is no necessity for interpreting the 
word which is rendered in our common version ‘at 
hand” as denoting ‘‘already come.” It simply 
implies what is near or imminent. And adhering to 
this oxplanation of it, we both easily undorstand tho 
source and nature of the mistake into which tho Thessa- 
lonians had fallen, and also derive from the apostle's 
languago in this passage an important cluo to his 
moaning in other portions of his epistles. It has often 
boen objected to the eae inspiration and perfect 
accuracy of the apostolic writings, that these clearly 
imply a beliof on the part of the writors that the second 
advent of Christ was to take place in their own day. 
But here wo haye a plain aacliraticn from &*. Paul's 
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own pen that no such oxpectation existed in his mind. 
He sete himself in this epistle expressly to guard the 
Thessalonians against the belief that the day of Christ 
was then ‘‘at hand.” Many important events, he tells 
them, were to happen before that day arrived. We 
aro thus furnished with a valuable exegetical principle 
by which to interpret othor in the epistles. 

o learn that while to the view of faith the day of 
Christ is always noar, yot the apostles by no means 
held the belief that that day was literally to como 
while they and their contemporaries still remained 
upon the carth. This was exactly the erroneous notion 
sa hcoli the Thossalonians had adopted ; and to correct 
this mistaken inference from the language which he 
had formerly used, was the leading design of St. Paul 
in this second epistle. 

Contents of the Epistle.—It may bo divided into the 
six following sections, Tho first eoction (cbap. i. 1, 2 
comprises the usual apostolic salutation. The secon 
section [chap. i. 3-12} includes the writer's renewed 
commendation of tho cminent piety and patience of ths 
Thossalonians, and tho fervent oxpression of his desire 
for their further incroaso in all tho graces of the Chris- 
tian life. Tho third eoction [chap. ii. 1—12] contains 
the most important portion of the epistle, and consists 
of a rectification of the error which tho Thessalonians 
had committed with t to the near coming of, 
Christ, along with a prophetic announcement of what; 
must occur before that event took place. Tho fourt 
section I ii. 13—17] gratofully contrasts the stat 
of the Thossalonian believers with that of those wit 
had just been described, and includes a prayer for ther 
consolation and establishment in the faith. The /i/th 
section [chap. iii. 1—15] embraces a se 2 of eargest 
exhortations and practical precepts, guarding ag¢inst 
some abuses which tho apostle had heard of as existing 
among tho Thessalonians, and beseeching them to 
imitate his own rea of diligent and orderly con- 
duct, whilo they dealt faithfully, yet tenderly, with all 
that acted otherwise. The etxth section (chap. iii. 
16—18]} concludes the epistle in the usual way, with 
words of benediction, and with a special intimation of 


the minnor in which all the genuine letters of tho 
mi were to bo distinguished from others, Though 
this is ono of the shortest of St. Paul's epistles, it 1, 
on account of the striking prophetic p: which 


it contains, possossol 
portance. 

Import of Bala ii, 1—12.—Every atpentive reader 
must be struck by the special solomnity and signifi- 
cance of this : earnest prophetic tones it 
announces a fearful apostacy which was to arise within 
the Church. A very minute and vivid delineation is 
given of the features of this apostacy. As is not 
uncommon in prophetic descriptions (compare Dan. 
vii. 24; Rov. xvii. 1, &c.], itis spoken of as centralised 
and exhibited in one personal ombodiment of wicked- 
ness. This personification led many of the early 
fathers to intorpret it of the futuro manifestation of an 
individual Antichrist. The idea ‘is found in several 
passages of Ironmus [‘' Adv.) Hrr.,” v. 25, 1; 
30, 4, &o.]. in Tertullian [‘‘ De. Resurr. Car.,” chap. 
xxiy.], in Origen (‘*Cont. Cels.,” vi. 64), and in many 
of the later fathers. Several ern expositors have 
returned to this ancient interpretation of the 
and look for an impersonation of iniquity, yet to come, 
which shall fulfil, as has never yet been fulfilled, tho 
languago here employed by the apostle. We cannot 
onter at length into the discussion, but may remark 
taat the same diverse views of the import of eriptare 

! 


of peculiar interest and im- 
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prophecy here come out as in the interpretation of the 
Apoculypse. [See Reve.arion, Book or.} There are 
the Preterists, represented by Grotius, Whitby, and 
othera, who, amid many varieties of interpretation, 
agree in regarding the prediction as having been long 
ago fulfilled. There are, on the other hand, the 
Futurists, such as Olshausen and Dean Alford, who 
think that, while the prophecy has been already several 
times accomplished in part, it still awaits its grand, 
exhaustive fulfilment in the future. And there is also 
that large and respectable school of interpreters, who 
hold that ‘‘ the Man of Sin” is a symbolical represen- 
tative of the Papacy, and that the several features of 
“the apostacy” are clearly to be recognised in the 
Church of Rome. With this last class of expositors 
we have no hesitation in expressing our concurrence. 
The view of Alford and otbers, that we are to find a 
partial and successive fulfilment of the predictions 
of the upostle in the rise of various Antichristian 
het such as the Roman empire under Nero, 
hometanism, Mormonism, &c., appears to us clearly 
to be opposed to the very definite character of this 
prophecy. The words of St. Paul apply to something 
which he emphatically denominates ‘‘ the apostacy 
(ver. 3], and cannot, we believe, be explained of 
several successive systems or individuals ; and, os has 
been often pointed out, every particular in this pro- 
phetic picture fits in only too accurately with the 
actual character and history of the apostate Church 
of Rome {see ‘‘ Bishop Newton on the Prophecies,” 
diss. xxii., and numerous other more recent writers). 


Care, indeed, must-be taken to press no charge against | 


the Romish Church which cannot be fully substan- 
tiated; and some of the illustrations of the fulfilment 
of the language here employed by the Reuse, derived 
from Popish observances, have certainly 
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TETSSALONICA, 


m fanciful; | Europe e 
but the great indubitable fact still remains, that in | phipolis and Apollonia, 


‘the proud assumptions, the prcienard miracles, the 


unscriptural doctrines, and the fraudulent practices 
of the Church of Rome, a fearful fulfilment is found 
of the dark apostacy sketched in this passage by the 
apostle. 

THESSALONICA, a city of Macedonia, and con- 
sequently in Europe. It stood at the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf, which was so called use Thessa- 
lonica was itself once called Therma [Strabo, ‘‘ Epit.,” 
bk. vii. ; Tzetzes, quoted by Cellarius, ‘‘ Geogr. Antiq.,” 
bk. ii, 15]. The city is frequently mentioned by 
classical writers, who say that its name was changed 
by Cassander, who enlarged and re-named it, in honour 
of his wife Thessalonica, daughter of Philip, king of 
Macedon; but Stephanus, the geographer, says that 
Philip, son of Amyntas, called the city Thessalonica, 
in memory of a victory ho had gained there over 
the Thessalonians. The Romans made it the capital 
of Macedonia, more especially the metropolis of the 
second of the four parts into which the country was 
divided. It then had a president and a queestor, and 
is said by Pliny to have been what was termed “a 
free city.” Herodotus relates that Xerxes reached 
Therma, or Thessalonica, and that the water of a river, 
near was not sufficient for the consumption of his 
hosts ['* Hist.,” bk. vii. 127]. At the time when St. 
Paul visited the city, it had a large mixed population, 
comprising not Re Greeks and Romans, but Jews. 
The inhabitants were in general prosperous, and given 
to luxury and enjoyment, while idolatrous practices 
were much followed by the pagans. The Jews were 
sufficiently numerous and influential to possess a 
synagogue. It is well described in Conybeare and 
Howson’s work on St. Paul, as a most are 

lace for one of the starting-points of the Gospel in 

urope. ‘The apostle, who came thither from Am- 
entered the synagogue, and 
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on three Sabbath days made known the grounds and 
doctrines of the Gospel. Among those who were con- 

_ verted were a gocd number of devout Greeks, and of 
the chief women, and such were probably the Nate a 
portion of the new disciples. The Jews, moved by 
success, stirred up a commotion, with the aid of a mob, 
and assailed the house of Jason, where Paul and his 
companion Silas were staying. The new preachers 
were accused of seditious practices, and the secular 
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arm was invoked. The magistrates were compelled to 
take notice of the affair, and Jason and his friends 
were called upon to give security for the retirement of 
the apostles of the faith. Puul and Silas at once with- 
drew to Berea, where a prosperous beginning was in- 
terrupted by a deputation of Jews from Theasalonica, 
and Paul was again compelled to leave the field, 
although Silas, accompanied by Timothy, remained 
for the present to rejoin him at Athens 
{Acts xvii. 1—15]. From Athens Paul 
commissioned Timothy to visit the infant 
Christian community at Thessalonica, to 
establish and comfort them in their trials, 
and to bring back a roport concerning them. 
It is possible that Timothy rejoined St. Paul 
at Athens, but we know he met him at 
Corinth [Acts xviii. 5]; and, in any case, 
it appears evident that the tidings brought 
by Timothy furnished the occasion of the 
earliest of Paul’s epistles—tho first to the 
Thessalonians [1 Thess. iii. 1—7]. Paul, 
Silas, and Timothy all affixed their names 
to this opistle. Soon after, a second epistle 
was sent to Thessalonica, more pattioalasiy 
to correct some errors which had crept in. 
Thessalonica is elsewhere referred to { Phil. 
iv. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 10). [See Tuessa- 
LONIANS, EPisTLz TO.) In the second of 
the texts here mentioned, Demas is spoken 
of as having left Thessalonica from selfish 
motives; but the allusion to this fact shows 
that the apostle kept up his interest in this 
church to the very last. 

The modern name of the city is Saloniki, 
or Salonica. It is inclosed by walls which 
are five miles in circuit, whitewashed and 
painted. The foundation of these walls is 
ancient, but the suporstructure is of brick. 
The city looks very beautiful from a distance, owing 
to ‘its excellent situation; but internally it is de- 
scribed as wretched. Cicero resided here during his 
oxile. There are at present few remains of antiquarian 
interest ; but it is a place of some commercial im- 
portance, with an estimated population of 50,000—of 
whee 25,000 are Jews, 15,000 Turks, and 10,000 

ree. 


THEU’DAS, a Jewish leader of four hundred insur- 
nts, montioned in the celebrated h of Gamaliecl 
Facts v. 35, 36], as having boasted that he was some- 
y, and as having been taken and slain, and whose 
adherents were scattered. Josephus [‘' Antiq.,” xx. 
3, 1] mentions a man of tho same character an: name, 


who raised troubles in the procuratorship of ius 
Fadus about ten years later than the time at w 

the speech was delivered; and sceptical critics, as- 
suming that the two men were one and the same, 


3 | have striven to fasten the odium of a mistake 


u 
St. Luke. Theudas seems to.be the same as Julai 
who, at the close of Herod’s reign, revolted with 
Matthias [Lewin’s ‘‘ Fasti Sacri,” pp. 124, 243), 
Another J aes cohen somewhat mice per Herod's 
death, and he ma: © person meant. any case, 
the two names, iad and Theudas, have the same 
derivation. 


THIMNA'THAH (Josh. xix. 43]. (See Toon.) 


THISTLE. So far as the English word is concerned, 
nothing can be more nae than the sense in which 
this word is used in the authorised version, as when 
we are told that ‘‘ thorn and thistle shall come up on 
their altars” [Hos. x. 8}, ‘‘ thorns and thistles shall if 
bring forth” [Gen. iii. 18), and ‘‘ let thistles grow wn- 
cet of wheat” (Job xxxi. 40]. But when we look 
at the original Hebrew, we find that different words, 


which must consequently have referred to different 
plants (the more difficult to determine on account of 
the number and variety of prickly plants that occur 
in Palestine), have been so transla 


Chéuch (nin), for example, is translated “ thistle” 
in 2 Kings xiy. 9; Job xxxi. 40; and ‘‘ thorns” in Job 
xli. 2, and other places. It has been su 
the Arabic khokh, that it means a thorny variety of wild 
plum-tree. The word in Gen. iii. 18, and in Hoe. x. 8, 
1s dardar (7), which is translated in the Septuagint 
by rpiBodo¢ (tribolos), the same word that occurs in 
Matt. vii. 16, This word, again, has been supposed to 
belong to two prickly plants, Tribulus terrestris, La 
croix de chevalier (so troubleaome in the south of 
Europe, from the reeey oat running into the feet 
of cattle), and Fagonia fea, a small prickly ae 
found in dry and barren places in the East, where, how- 
ever. many other prickly plants and shrubs abound. 


from . 
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THOMAS, twin; one of the twelve disciples of 
Jesus Christ (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; 
John xi. 16; xiv. 5; xxi. 2; Acts i. 13]. The fourth 
J on both occasions on which Thomas is men- 
tioned, would indicate, according to tho authorised 
version, that he had a second name, Didymus. But 


the fact is, that Thomas was his Hebrew or Aramaic | *°8°° 


name, and Didymus its: Greek equivalent; just as 
Cephas and Peter are the same name in different lan- 
guages. Beyond the fact of Thomas being specially 
selected by Jesus Christ as one of his disciples and 
apostles, the synoptical narratives give us no in- 
formation concerning him. For all that Scripture 
sopniies we are indebted to St. John, and even he 
only mentions four incidents:—(1) The ready pro- 
posal of Thomas to his fellow-disciples— when the 
mi from the sorrowing sisters at Bethany reached 
the Lord, and he expressed his determination to go 
thither, notwithstanding the impending danger of 
such a course—that they should also go, and share 
with him even death if necessary [John xi. 15, 16); 
(2) his distrustful objection when, at the last supper, 
Jesus spoke of poins to the Father, “ Whither VG 
ye know, and the way ye know,” ‘Lord, wo know 
not whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way?” [John xiv. 4, 5]; (3) his obstinate avowal 
of unbelief in reference to tho resurrection of Christ, 
notwithstanding the positive assurance of those who 
had seen him (John xx. 24, 25; and (+) in immediate 
connection with this his subsequent frank and spon- 
taneous confession of faith, remarkable for its compre- 
hensiveness—embracing, in truth, not only the aban- 
donment of all distrust as to the verity of his Master's 
resurrection, but also the amplest acknowledgment of 
his Divine nature (vs. 26—29}. From the glimpses 
thus afforded of the character of Thomas, we are justi- 
fied in supposing him to have been a man of a somewhat 
gloomy and desponding temperament; warmly attached 
to his Lord, yet disposed to look at everything on its 
dark side, having but a faint and feeble insight into the 
true nature and power of Christ; receiving impressions 
slowly, easily perplexed by difficulties, whether real or 
apparent; incredulous of what contradicted his own 

reconceived opinions; and determined to surrender 

is unbelief only on the clearest and most indubitable 
evidence of his own senses of sight and touch. His 
faults and unbelief were overruled for the benefit and 
edification of the Church in all ages, eliciting on ono 
occasion from the Lord the clear and emphatic an- 
nouncement of himself as ‘‘ the way, the truth, and 
the life” (John xiy. 6], and on another the most indu- 
bitable evidence of his resurrection [xx. 27]; but they 
were not suffered to pass, at least in the last cited 
instance, without marked rebuke [ver. 29]. In a word, 
he stands on the sacred page an illustration of the 
irrational character of not a few of the doubts and 
objections which are often urged against the word and 
works of God, and of the injury which such feolings 
and prejudices inflict on those who entertain them, 
and will not accept the testimony which God has pro- 
vided in abundance. Of the sphere and extent of the 
evangelistic labours of Thomas as an apostle, Scripture 
says nothing. But the ecclesiastical tradition of a 
very early period describes him as going forth on a 
mission to tne Parthians, and even to India, and as 
being buried in Edesea, Chrysostom being an authority 
for last-mentioned circumstance. ancient 
notices are, however, of a very doubtful character, nor 
is it easy to say how much is founded in truth and 
how much is due to iwagination. Of the circum- 


stances of his death, whether in martyrdom or 
reliable record has come down to us. dd 


_ THORNS. Thorns, which in the Bible are asso- 
ciated with punishment, as in Judg. viii. 7, 16; with 
difficulties and impediments [Job y. 5, and other pas- 
]; with wickedness and want of faith (Matt. vii. 
16,19; xiii. 7, 22]; and, above all, with the sufferin 
of our Saviour (Matt. xxvii. 29], are referred peliarsily 
to the common hawthorn of our hedges (Crategus 
oxyacantha); but while thorny plants of different kinds 
are found in abundance in Palestine, the hawthorn 
is rare. 

Various identifications baye been attempted between 
existing thorny plants in the Holy Land, and the 
crown of thorns put upon tho head of Christ. These 
attempts have often beon influenced by sentimental 
considerations. Some have fancied that the crown 
must have had small and sharp spines, adapted to give 

ain, and have sought for the plant in the Lycium 
orridum,; othors have argued that the enemies of 
Christ would use a plant somewhat resembling that 
with which emperors and generals were crowned, that 
there might be a calumny even in the punishment, 
and have identified it with Puliurus aculeatus. It 
is probable, however, that tho first plant that came to 
hand, pliable and fit for tho purpose, was the one 
selected; and the most common is that which has 
been usually received as Christ’s thorn, Rhamnus, 
now Ziziphus spina Christi. The dom, as it is called, 
becomes, in the Valley of the Jordan, a tree twenty 
or thirty feet high, with its sub-angular branches 
studded with long pointed and rather reflex thorns, 
very strong—a true ‘‘ wait-a-bit” tree. Mr, Tristram 
says that in three days his wholo party were in 8 
ie re through the thickets ‘im Land of eeu 
p- 202}. 

The word atad (Tex, which occurs in Gen. 1. 10; 
Judg. ix. 14, 15; Ps. lvii. 9, has, from its analogy 
to the Arabic ansuj, been supposed to be the same as 
the Christ's thorn—the acanthus of the Greeks and 
Romans. Chédek (p7m), which is translated ‘‘ thorns” 


in Proy. xy. 19, and ‘‘brier” in Micah vii. 4, has 
likewise, from its analogy to the Arabic chudak, been 
identified with a prickly species of solanum. Chéach 
(nin), translated ‘ thistle” as well as ‘‘thorn,” has, 
we have seen, been identified with the wild plum. 
See TuHisTLE.] Kotz (yip), in Gen. iii, 18, and 

os. x. 8, has in vaguely identified with the rest- 
harrow (Ononts ae a’ dtzitz (yy), of Isa. vii. 
19, has, upon the stronger grounds of its utility 
and value, been identified with a species of acacia. 
Séneh (™mo) of Exod. iii. 2, ‘the burning bush,” and 
from which it is supposed ‘‘ Sinai” is derived, has 
also been identified by Dean Stanley with an acacia ; 
but others have supposed it to be Rubue sanctus, which 
has not been found in Sinai, or Oxyacantha Arabica, 
which does grow in the neighbourhood. The first 
suggestion is the more probable. It has not been 
satisfactorily determined what kind of thorny plant 
is intended by the word shayith (rw), which occurs in 
several 3 in Isaiah. It would seem, however, 
from the proximity of its name to shitttm (one), to 
have been a variety of acacia or mimosa. The same 
obscurity hangs over the particular meaning of some 
other words translated ‘‘ thorn” in the Old Testament 
Numb. xxxiii. 55; Josh. xxiii. 13; Eccles. xii. 6; 
sa. xxxiy. 14; Hos. xi, 6, &c.]. 
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THRESH'ING. This subject has already beon | the dignity itself. It very often means royal 
touched upon in the article AGRICULTURE, and there- | of state, but this is not inact implied. The 
fore we need here only mention a few facts descriptive Hebrew word kiseé is in — 2 Ki cases — ot 
of the modern process of threshing wheat. Mr. Lyde | ‘‘ throne ” in our Bible. {In 2 Pree od is 5 it 
says: ‘‘I inspected the operation ag and found | translated ‘‘ stool,” and or} rt ee i.) ‘ 
that they were using an instrument probably the same | is speciall rer to te deta pre : ae : 
as that employed in the time of the prophet Isaiah, | Ps. xlv. 6]; butat is 2 > a - ' oo ) a 
and referred to by him [xxviii. 27], where the English | priest [1 Sam. i. 9], and of the Oe 0 apt 
translation is the ‘cart-wheel.’ It was a small scaf- | governor or judge (Neh. iii. 7; epee eery i e 
folding of wood, mounted on two rollers, encircled with | form korsé is merely a Chaldee variation on e 0 rs 
iron-toothed wheels. On the scaffolding was a chair, | (Dan. v. 20; vii. 9]. Among tho 7 _ a lo 
in which sat a little urchin, who drovo the machine | Marones 1n Scripture, the only throne ich + of 
round and round the central heap, thus threshing out | that of Solomon [1 Kings x. 18—20], w ser] was 0} 
the ear and cutting the straw into chaff at the eame livory, plated with gold. It had six rae pA 
time” [(‘‘Ansyrech,” p. 265]. The machine in question rontly, a canopy, and its rom were a ae wi 
is drawn round the threshing-floor by oxen or a horse | figures of lions, while upon the aix a ere =e 
{compare Isa. xli. 15, 16). On some occasions horses | twelve other lions on each side. ee a 
alone are driven round the floor, treading out the | Assyrian kings are somotimes represented upon ad 
grain [Thomson’s ‘‘ Land and Book,’ part iii., chap. | monuments: that of Sennacherib resembled an elevat 
oe vtes oad “upon Ae! re jibe nia nit rsa ee ey 

: of footstool. 

THRESH'OLD. Three words are thus rendered in dcueseee wah ins ea rLayerda “ Babylon and 
se Hagin mini (Utama ue OS date be 
2. Seph [Sudg. xix, 27; 1 Kings xiv. 17; Ezek. xi. 6, yomsine of an, Assyrian royal’ throne,” princely 


: rm ood, wi i . and th 
Jipxlit, 85) Zeph. tis 14]9 This word ia also sometimes whneniserd sah pet A pra ipghle Sar with 
translated ‘‘ door,” ‘‘ door-post,” ‘‘post,’’ and ‘‘ gate.” ’ 


; 3 res [‘‘ Bab. and Nin.,” 198). Many representations 
3. Asuppim [Neh. xii. 25]. The last word only causes of ml thrones have been oe only in 
any difficulty. Our translators have put in the margin | Assyria, but in Persia, Egypt, G Sa Ronen and 


of tho paguge roferrd to, (oF treaties, or assem. leouhore (Weise, Kostimbunde;” Smith, “ Dict. 
; ‘ , | Greek and Roman Antigq.,” art. Zhrouus]. 


hence the supposition, which Gesenius adopts, that 
asuppim means ‘‘storchouses.” In 1 Chron. xxvi.| THUM’MIM. (See Uri anp Touwaia.] 


15, 17, the word is left as a proper name. [See) myyNDER. This natural phenomenon is often 
AsupPim.] According to Fiirst, it signifies stores col- | referred to in Scripture in jeri of the most highly- 
lected together. | coloured poetic descriptions [Job xl. 9; Ps. Ixxwvi. 
18; civ. 7]. Our Lord surnamed James and John, 
‘‘ Boanerges,” which is ‘‘ sons of thunder,” a phrase 
in meaning much the same as ‘‘ thunderers” [Mark 
iii. 17]. [See BoaNERGES.] Tho expression in Job 
xxxix. 19, ‘‘Hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder?” has given rise to considerable discussion. 
| The original word, ru’amah, is explaincd ‘ trembling,” 
‘and seems to be a poetical metaphor for ‘‘a quivering 
,mane” (so Gesonius]. Dr. Bernard's version of the 
| passage is, ‘* Dost thou clothe his neck with the 
‘rustling mano?” (‘* Job,” pp. 372, 499.) 


TIITYATI'RA, one of the seven cities of Asia 
| addressed in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 11; ii. 18—26). 
») ‘It was on the borders of Lydia and Mysia, upon the 
rivor Lycus, and between Sardis and Pergamos. The 
modern name is Ak-hissar, a large and busy place. 
, There are two Christian churches there, and two or 
\ threo thousand professed Christians, whom Arundel's 
, ae would lead us to suppose very ignorant, as the 

| 


Greck priest seemed quite insensible of the value of 
the New Testament [**Seven Churches of Asia"). 
Lydia, the seller of purple, was from Thyatira [Acts 
xvi. 14], and it has been observed by Mr. Hartley 
that, even at the present time, Thyatira is famous for 
dyeing. ‘‘In answer to inquiries on this subject,” this 
author says, ‘' I was informed that the cloths which are 
dyed hore are considered superior to any others fur- 
nished by Asia Minor, and that large quantities are 
sont weckly to Smyrna for the purposes of commerce” 
[‘* Researches"’]. Inscriptions also have been found 
thero, containing allusions to the dyers. Frequent 
; ; references to Thyatira in ancient authorities show that 
THRONE. This word is from the Greek tronos, ' if not a placo of much political importance, it occupied 
which commonly denotes a scat of dignity, and hence! good position, and was noticeable for the yanous 


eee 
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THYATIRA. 


titions of its mixed population (Cellarius, 
“Geogr. Antiq.,”’ lib. iii., cap. in. ; Martiniére, ‘‘ Dict. 
Geogr.;”” Conybeare and Howson’s “St, Paul”). 
There are still extant sundry coins and inscriptions 
pertaining to ancient Thyatira. 


THY’INE WOOD (£iAo» Otivor) is mentioned as one 
of the articles of merchandise which would cease to 
bo purchased in consequence of the full of Babylon 
(Rev. xviii. 12]. The class of trees and shrubs of 
which the cedar and cypress constitute a portion, but 
which, in this instance, is typified by the arbor vite, 
are known to botanists by the name of thwja—itself an 
alteration of thya, their real namo, from Ow (thud), 
“to sacrifice.” Their wood, which, when burnt, gives 
out an agreeable perfume, was used in sacrifices. The 
particular thyine wood here alluded to (represented on 
page 518) appears to be the 7/‘Iwu articulata (Callitris 
yuadrivalvis of some), which grows on Mount Atlas. 
1t has been shown that the mosque, now tho Cathedral 
of Curdoya, built in the ninth century, is of this wood ; 
and it is probable that it was used in the construction 
of the Temple. It is the citron-wood of the Romans, 
and was held in high estimation by them for its hard- 
ness. It also produces the sandarach resin of commerce. 


TIBE’RIAS, the modern Tubarieh, a city of Pales- 
tine on the western shoro of the lake known as the 
Sea of /Tiberias. It was named after the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius. It ie interesting to the student of 
the New Testament from the fact that it is only men- 
tioned there in connection with the earthly life of our 
Lord. According to Josephus, Herod Antipas founded 
Tiberias about A.D. 16; the Jews say it was built on 
the site of Rakkath; and Jerome supposed it’ stood 


where Chinnereth was. Whatever be the truth, as re- 
gards any former city, it is certain that Tiberias at 
once rose to importance; the adjoining lake was 
called after it, and the Jews made it one of their chief 
centres of learning. Some of the principal rabbinical 
works were executed by scholars of Tiberias, and the 
tombs of eminent Jews are numerous in the vicinity. 
As one of tho Jewish holy places, it is still frequented 
by Israelites, who believe, in harmony with a puerile 
tradition, that the Messiah will come up out of the 
waters of the lake, and land here, before setting up his 
throne at Safed. Tiberias stands on a piece of ground 
close to the lake, and is enclosed, or rather en- 
circled, by ruinous walls. It only contains a small 
population, and is considered both unpleasant and 
unwholesome, in consequence of which travellers often 
do not enter it, but encamp outside. The town was 
seriously injured by an earthquake as secontly.ss 1837, 
Porter’s ‘‘Hand-book for Palestine;” ‘Travels in 
Dr. G. Robinson; Tristram’s ‘‘ Land of 
Israel ; and’s ‘‘ Palestine,” and most books on 
Biblical topography, treat of ‘Tiberias.] No doubt is 
entertained as to the identity of Tubarich with Tibe- 
rias, It is only once mentioned alone in the New 
Testament, as a place from which boats had crossed 
the lake (John vi. 23; comp. vi. 1; xxi. 1). 
TIBE’RIAS, Tue Sea or, the second of the three 
lakes of the Jordan valley. It was also called the Sea 
of Galilee and of Gennesaret, and is mentioned in 
the Old Testament as Chinnereth and Chinneroth, or 
Cinneroth. Lord Nugent is therefore mistaken when 
he says, “The lake is not mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament” [‘‘Lands, Classical and Sacred,” chap. vii., 
vol. ii.]. ides the works mentioned under the head 


syria,” b 
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i icle descriptive of this| by Augustus, 
Seta ee peitenior lates toe meat be idded to aeath ot the latter, in A.D. 14, became 
oly Land,” | having already shared the Legh with his predecessor 
n’s ‘ Sacred | for two or threo years. From 


beautiful fresh-water lake, reference ma 
Lord Lindsay’s ‘‘ Egypt, Edom, and 
Tristram’s ‘ and of Israel,” F. Forguso 
Scenes,” Hill’s ‘‘ Egypt and Syria,”’ and De Pressensé's 
‘‘ Land of the Gospel.” The older travellers give us 
sundry legends connected with the lake and its vicinity, 
but ancients and moderns all coincide with Scripture 
in regard to the sudden squalla to wifich the water is 
exposed, and the variety and abundance of the fish. 
The latest and best account of the fish of the Sea of 
Tiberias is to be found in the works of Mr. Tristram. 
(Seo GENNESARET, SEA OF.] 


Thyine Wood ‘Thu erticulata). 


TIBE’RIUS CZ’SAR, step-son to Augustus, and his 
successor on the throne of the Roman empire, is only 
once mentioned by name in Scripture [Luke iii. 1}, 
but tho incidental notice of him on this single occa- 
sion is of some importance, because it authorises us in 
fixing with approximate certainty the poriod at which 
John the Baptist and Jesus Christ entered respectivel 
on their public ministry. Tiberius was born, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in B.c. 45; according to 
others, in B.c. 42. His mother was Livia Drusilla, 
who subsequently became the wife of Octavius (after- 
wards Augustus). The youth of Tiberius was one of 
marked preco ity, and at a comparatively early period 


he dinting tisha himeelf by the active part ho took in | d 


public affairs. His various campaigns abroad were at- 
tended with great success, and the people, the army, 
and the emperor all alike udmired and respected him. 


After @ retirement to Rhodes for several years, he re- 
turned to Rome, A.D. 2, amidst the hearty congratula- 
tions of the people. Two years later he was adopted 


TIBERIUS OSAR—TIGLATH-PILESER. 


eo 


as his future successor, and on the 
became sole emperor, 


period he abandoned 


Silver Coins of Tiberius. 


himself to a life of vice and crime, which stands out 
on the page of history in striking contrast to his pre- 
vious career. His reign was characterised by acts of 
cruel severity towards his subjects, the government 
of his vast empire being left to tho vilest favourites. 
Tiberius himeelf fivally retired to tho island of Caprez, 
in the Guif of Naples, and there gave himeelf up toa 
life of the most unnatural pleasure. He died a.D. 37, 
having occupied the throne twen -three years, and 
left behind him a name covered with infamy. 


TIBHATH, probably place of slaughter, or of sacri 
fice; the same which is elsewhere called Letah, one of 
the citios of Hladarezer, king of Zobah [1 Chron. 
te 8]. No trace of it has been met with. (See 

ETAN. 


TIB'NI, butlding of Jehovah; ono of the rivals for 
tho throne of Israel after the suicide of the usurper 
Zimri (1 Kings xvi. 18—22). 

TI’DAL, a name of doubtful origin; an ancient king 
who made war upon the Canaanitish rulers in the time 
of Abraham. After gaining a temporary victory, be 
and his allies were defeated by the patriarch [Gen. 
xiv. 1—16]. Tidal is callod ‘‘king of nations,” bus 
where he reigned is unknown. Delitzsch supposes he 
ruled in Galileo; but others imagine he came out of 
Mesopotamia. In the Greek version he is called 
‘“Thargal,"’ and the Syriac has ‘*Thar'il,” but these 
do not much help us. 


TIG'LATH-PILE'SER, land of Tigris [called Til- 
path" plnrecs in 1 Chron. v. 26; 2 Chron. xxviii. 20); 

ng of Assyria, and successor to Pul. [See Put.] The 
period of his reign was contemporary with the reigns 
of Ahaz, king of Judah, and Pekah, king of Israel. 
The first mention of him in Scripture is in connection 
with tho latter, from whom he wrested a considerable 
territory, transporting the inhabitants and incorporat- 
ing them with his own subjects (2 Kings xy. 29). 
Tnovited ays eran! by Ahaz to come to his assist- 
ance against tho combined forces of Pekah and Rezin, 
the king of Syria, an invitation backed by a liberal 
subsidy, he marched against Damascus and took it, 
killing the king (2 Kings xvi. 5—9), thereby fulfilling 
the preiliction of Amos Hla! i. 5). Ona second inva- 
sion of the dominions of Pekah, he obtaincd possession 
of further territory, the inhabitants being removed, a3 
before, to Assyria (1 Chron. vi. 26]. It was probably 
uring or immediately after the siege of Damascus 
that Ahaz had the interview with Tiglath-pileser men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xvi. 10. It appears, however, from 
2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21, that not only did the alliance 
turn out more to the advantage of Tiglath-pileser than 
of Abaz, but also that, in some way or other, the 
latter was made to learn the futility of trusting in an 


TIKVAH—TIMON. 


arm of flesh. In regard to the new altar which Ahaz 
saw at Damascus, and of which he sent the pattern to 
Urijah, with instructions to set one up in Jerusalem, 
Professor Rawlinson observes that it was, in all pro- 
bability, not Syrian, as has been sometimes supposed, 
but Assyrian; and its ereetion was in accordance with 
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while it is beaten with the other. This instrument 
is atill found in Egypt and the East (Lane's ‘‘ Egyp- 
tians,” chap. xviii]. Dr. Thomson says the tambou- 
rine, or de (compare the Hebrew toh), is one of the 
most popular instruments in Palestine [‘‘ Land and 

pt. iv., chap. xliv.]. The antiquity of the 


fin Assyrian custom, of which the inscriptions of Tig- | timbrel, or tabret, is evident from the Scripture allu- 


lath-pileser afford abundant evidence—the custom of: 


uiring from the subject nations some formal ac- 


firat of the campaigns of Tiglath-pileser, t 
remarks that we have no profane confirmation; but 
some account of the second is given in an Assyrian 


fragment, where Tiglath-pileser speaks of his defeating | 
Rezin and capturing Damascus, and also of his taking | 
tribute from the king of Samaria. The monarch, in- | 


sions (Gen. xxxi. 27; Exod. xv. 20; Ju Bg. xi, 34; 


| Job xxxi. 4 (marg.) ; Ps. lxviii. 25). 
knowledgment of the gods and worship of the sove- | ay Met 
reign country [‘‘Bampton Lectures,” site Of the |. 
is author | Eliphaz, one of 

‘gon of Eliphaz (1 Chron. i. 36]. 


TIN’NA, to apportion, to divide. 1. Concubine to 


sau's sons (Gen. xxxvi. 12]. 2. A 


TIM'NAH, a portion, or allotment. 1. A town in the 
north or north-west of Judah, upon the border (Josh, 
xv. 10]. It is usually believed to be the samo as the 
modern Tibneh and the Thimnathah of the tribe of 


deed, from whom he takes the tribute is called Mena- | Dan (Josh, xix. 43], and also the Timnath where 


hem, instead of Pekah, and this constitutes the first : Samson 


ile on between the Assyrian and the Hebrew 
records, “The conjunction, however, of Rezin with 
Pekah, and the capture and destruction of Damascus, 
which are noted in the inscription, seem to prove that 
it is the second expedition that is intended. But 
whether it is the first or the second, the name of 
Menahem must equally be rejected (2 Kings xv. 29; 
xvi. 9). It is easily conceivable that if tho sculptor 
had been accustomed to engrave the royal annals, aud 
had often before entered the name of Menahem as that 
of the Samaritan king, he might engrave it here in 
his haste, without consulting the ryt Or, possibly, 
Pekah may have taken the name of Menahem, to con- 
nect himself with the dynasty which hs had displaced ” 
Lect. iv., note 37]. Whatever the explanation of the 

iscrepancy, the fact still remains that the inscrip- 
tions so recently exhumed, after the burial of twenty 
centuries, present a striking confirmation to the truth, 
even in details, of the Scripture narrative. 


TIK'VAH, expectation, hope. 1. The father of Shal- 
lum, husband of Huldah the prophetess (2 Kings xxii. 
14]. 2. The father of Jaahaziah fe x. 15). 

TIK'VATH, the same as the preceding {2 Ohron. 
xxxiv. 22). 

TILGATH-PILNESER. [See TIGLAtTH-riLeEseEnr.] 

TI'LON, gift; fourth son of Shimon, one of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 20). 

TIMA’US, defiled ; the father of Bartimzeus, whom 
Josus cured of blindness [Mark x. 46). 


TIM'BREL, a musical instrument, the same as cho P: 


tabret ; a small drum or tam ine, Tho name de- 
netes that it was played upon by striking. Its nearest 


Timbrel 


modern representative seems to be the tambourine, 
which consists of a flat hoop with parchment stretched 
over it on one sido, and with pieces of brass inse: 

loosely, so as to jingle when shaken with one hand, 


went to sojourn (Judg. xiv. 1,5]. Dr. Robin- 
son calls Tibneh ‘‘a deserted site” (‘' Bibl. Res.,” 
ii. 16). In the time of Ahaz the Philistines had taken 
possession of Timnah [2 Chron. xxviii. 18], but it 
subsequently became a place of some consequence 
(Josephus, ‘‘ Wars,” iii. 3,5]. Its situation was about 


twenty miles nearly west from Jerusalem, 2. A city 
of Judah in the mountains (Josh. xv. 57]. Its position 
is unknown, but it was probably among the hills to 


the south of Hebron. 


TIM’NAH, a duke of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40; 
1 Chron. i. 51). 


TIM NATH, of the same meaning as Timnah. 1. A 
place mentioned in Gen. xxxviii. 12, 14. In Hebrew 
the name is written ‘‘ Timnathah,”’ which may be ex- 
plained as ‘to Timnah,” or ‘at Timnah;” it may 
then have been one of the places already considered 
under the form ‘‘Timnah.” 2, The town where Samson 
sojourned, perhaps identical with Timnah (1) (Judg. 
xiy. 1—18}. 

TIM'NATH-HE'RES, portton of the sun, or portion of 
clay; @ town where Joshua was buried [Judg. ii. 9]; 
also called TIMNATH-SERAH. 


TIM’NATH-SE’RAH, portion of abundance ; the town 
of Joshua —his inheritance and his burying-place 
(Josh. xix. 50; xxiv. 30]. The other form of the 
name—Timnath-heres—is most likely a corruption, 
alfhough somo critics think this is the erroneous 
form. ‘Limnath-sorah is said to have been in Mount 
Ephraim, and on the north of the hill Gaash; but our 
resent acquaintance with the district is too vague 
to enable us to point out the exact locality. A site 
called Tibueh appears in Van de Velde’s map, eight or 
ten miles west of the road from Jerusalem to Nablus, 
half-way from the two cities, but this is not the place 
or the name which the Jews adopt; they suppose 
Heres is the place to be looked for, and they find 
it somewhere nearer Nablus. Adrichomius’s ma 
locates Joshua’s sepulchro, the hill Gaash, an 
Timnath-serah, almost where the Tibneh above indi- 
cated is [‘‘ Theatrum Terr. Sanct."]. On what autho- 
rity this rests we know not, but the tradition it 
implies is further favoured by the designation of the 
district as ‘‘ Thamnitica toparchia,” or the toparchy of 
Timnath. The hill south of Tibneh would in this caso 
be Gaash. 


TIM’NITE, a man of Timnab, ken of as tho 
father-in-law of Samson [Judg. xv. é 


TIMON, one of the seven deacons appointed to 
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ieneee the distribution of the Church alms, under the 
circumstances described in Acts vi. Nothing further 
is recorded of him, nor can any reliance be placed on 
the traditionary statements of later writers. 


TIMO’'THEUS, the name by which Timothy is fre- 


quently designated in the authorised version [Acte' 


xvi. 1; Rom. xvi. 21, &0.). [See Trworuy.] 


TIM’ nq God; ® Christian disciple, | 
eee eat ETL aA a al Levee : Silas in the inscription to the church at Thessalonica of 


and the associate of St. Paul in many of his missiona 
labours. , i C 
honourably mentioned by name in Scripture (2 Tim. 
i. 5], a8 persons of eminent piety; but, boyond the! 
statement that he was a Greek, hie father 1s passed | 
over without notice (Acts xvi. 1]—whether because ho | 
was dead at the time, or for what cther reason, is| 
purely matter of conjecture. Timothy himself is first 
mentioned in connection with St. Paul’s second visit 
to Lystra; and from the circumstanco that Timothy 
was already well known as a Christian disciple [Acts 
xvi. 2], and that the apostle especially calis him his’ 
‘‘own son in the faith” [1 Tim. i. 2}, and speaks of | 
him as acquainted from personal knowledge with the | 
sufferings which he had cndured at Lystra {2 Tim. . 
iii, 11), and with tho general tenour of his lifo, 


His mother and grandmother are both} 


TIMOTHEUS—TIMOTHY. 


re 


and followed it up immediately by a second, in which 
he intimated his willingness to remain ‘‘at Athens 
alone,” in order that his young companion might visit 
Thessalonica for the purpose above mentioned. A 
second visit to Athens ee sometimes been suggested, 
with the object of reconciling the peatnihg, @acrereney 
between the history and the epistle, but, is entirely 
unnecessary. At Corinth Timothy joins the apostle 
again [Acts xviii. 5], and was associa with him and 


both his epistles [1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 13, and in 
hia apostolid labours. At this point we lose sight 
of Timothy for a period of a few years. How long ho 
remained at Corinth; whether, when the apostle left 
that city, Timothy wes the companion of his journey, 
and was associated with him in the labours subse- 

uently undertaken for the spread of the Gospel and 
the settlement of the Church in Syria and elsewhere; 
—on these and collateral questions, the narrative is 
silent. aul and Timothy, however, aro again found 
together at Ephesus, and the manner in which the 
namo of the latter is introduced clearly implies that he 
had been with the apostle some time [Acts xix. 22]. 
From Ephesus he is sent, in company with Erustus, 
into Macedonia [Acts xix. 22], doubtless for similar 


the inference is obvious, thut Timothy must have | objects to those with which he had previously visited 
been converted undor the apostle's preaching in| Thessalonica—viz., to instruct and exhort the churches 
that place, and was thero brought into a somewhat, in the way that their special circumstances rendered 
close and intimate intercourse with him. Whether | necessary [1 Cor. iy. 17]. In Acts xx. 4, we again find 
Lystra or Derbe was his birthplace, is a point on which | him in company with St. Paul. He also accompanied 
Biblical writers are disagreed. The entire evidence, ! him into Asia [Acts xx. 4], was with him when he wrote 
one way or the othor, is limited to Acts xvi. 1, 2;, his secord epistle to Corinth, and also when from the 
xx. 4. There is little doubt that, at the date of St. | latter place he wrote his epistle tothe Romans. From 
Paul’s first acquaintance with Timothy, tho lattor was | this point the history leaves the movements of Timothy 


comparatively young ; but what his age really was, we 
have no means of deciding. At his second visit to 
BS hace the apostle discerned in him qualifications 
which eminently fitted him for sharing his own 
labours; and finding his impressions confirmed b 

the testimony borne on all sides to his earnest fai 

and Christian character, he arran to take him 
with him {Acts xvi. 3]. He first, however, circum- 
cised him, with the object of conciliating the pre 
judices of the Jews, and removing beforehand what 
might have been a serious obstacle to his own inter- 
course with them and the future success of Timothy’s 
ministerial efforts. It was probably at the same 
time that Timothy received the special designation 
to the evangelistic office to which St. Paul alludes 
in 1 Tim. iy. 14, the apostle himself joining the 
other elders in the act of ordination [2 Tim. 1. 6]. 
Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, Troas, Philippi, were suc- 
cessively visited by Timothy in company with Paul. 
We next meet with him at Berea [Acts xvii. 14], 
where, in company with Silas, he was left for a 
short time; but subsequently he rejoined the apostle 
at Athens, and was commissioned by him to visit Thes- 
salonica, and exercise there the gifts with which ho was 
endowed for strengthoning the faith of the converts 
and comforting them under the trials to which they 
were subjected [Acts xvii. 15; 1 Thess. iii. 2]. Itis 
quite true that the historian leaves entirely unmen- 
tioned the fact of Timothy joining the apostle at 
Athens, and his departure thence for Thessalonica ; 
but this need create no difficulty, for the inference 
from Acts xvii. 15, in the absence of any positive state- 
ment to the contrary, would naturally fe that Timothy 
and Silas did as they were desired. At the same time 
it is possible that, for sufficient reasons, the apostle 
changed his mind after sending back that first message, 


in doubt and uncertainty, and our further information 
must be gathered from the scattered hints and notices 
found in the ope: That he joined the apostle at 
Rome during the period of his imprisonment there is 
certain, from the fact that he is united with him in tho 
inscriptions of the Epistles to the Philippians [Phil. 
i. 1], to the Colossians (Col. i. 1), and to Philemon 
{Philem. 1}; and not only so, but Heb. xiii. 23 indi- 
cates the additional fact of his having suffered im- 
prisonment there. Evon to the last, indeed, he is 
associated with his father ‘‘in the Gospel,” for 
during the second imprisonment of the apostle we 
find the latter not only writing to the tried and 
beloved companion of so many ordre and journeys, 
but also begging him to rejoin him, and bring with 
him articles which had been left behind at Troas, 
and which he greatly needed. (See Cioxs.] Of 
course the Le to be assigned to such further facts of 
his biography as are to be found in the epistles ad- 
dressed to him will depend on the dates we assi 
the epistles themselves. This, however, is evident, 
zee an the time these letters were addreased to him, 

imothy was exercising a qguasi-apostolic authori 
over churches and their artis, and was aaatly 
charged with the arrangement of a variety of details 
for their internal government, and the provision of a 
due supply of ministers; that considerable difficulties 
Were interposed in his way by Judaising teachers, 
who wene fond of debates and discussions about 
matters of a trivial character; that the organisation of 
the church order was imperfect; that it devolved on 
him to complete what was wanting; and that for this 

urpose he was invested with all needful authority. 


to 


e gather also that to the last Timothy retained 
all the fervour of his affection for the apostle, and 
there is little doubt that when he fulfilled the wishes 
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1 at Rome during his 
he remained with him 


of the latter, and visited cn a 
second incarccration, 


dom. All the notices of Timothy found in the post- 
apostolic writers describe him as fulfilling the office of 
bishop of Ephesus. It is said that he died in that 
city, and there found a martyr’s grave; but this is the 
report of tradition only, not of history. Assuming 
him, however, to have been under forty at the time of 
Paul's death, there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that, after that event, ho would settle down in 
some definite sphere of labour, and there romain, 
while his intimate connection with the Church at 
Ephesus would be a sufficient reason, apart from other 
considerafions, for selecting that as his abode, and the 
ecene of his ministry. For the rest, his name stands 
prominent in the annals of the infant church, alike for 
the devotedness with which, asa young man, he entered 
on the arduous labours which were involved in the 
companionship of such untiring zeal as that which 
animated St. Paul; for the holy consistency and 

muine piety which characterised him; and for 

e gentleness and affection with which he reciprocated 
the solicitude which St. Paul had ever manifested for 
his welfare and usefulness. 

TIMOTHY, First EpisT.E To. Of the authorship 
of this and the other pastoral opistles there can be no 
reasonable doubt whatever. For, not to enlarge on 
the obvious argument that, if it wero not written by 
8t. Paul, it is the bold and flagrant composition of an 
impostor, and contains on the face of it [1 Tim. i. 1, 
15, 16) a direct untruth, no evidence of any real worth 


0 t to the 
close, and so, not improbably, witnessed his martyr- | brief interval of time from the other two ; 


array, adopt the later. It is genorally admitted that 
each of the pastoral epistles was written at a very 
and this 
admission renders available, for approximately ascer- 
taining the date of any one, whatever notices of time 
or circumstance are discoverable in the others. The 
two things which are mainly relied upon in proof 
of the earlier date are (1) the statement in 1 Tim. i. 3, 
that Timothy had been left at Ephesus, while St. Paul 
had gone into Macedonia—a statement which is alleged 
to coincide with the history in Acts xx. 1; and (2) that 
at the time the epistle was written, Timothy was com- 
paratively young [1 Tim. iv. 12). The latter circum- 
stance, it ie urged in reply, no doubt limits the period 
to which the date of the epistle can be assigned, but 
does not necessarily prove that it was written at the 
time supposed—that the expression might well be 
applied to a man of thirty or thirty-five, who was en- 
trusted with such a serious and responsible ch as 
that committed to Timothy, and implied in this epistle. 
As to the argument based on the former circumstance, 
it involves, as Mr. Birks has shown in ‘‘ Hore Paulin 
et Apostolic,” conditione and consequences which it 
is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, fairly to 
| reconcile with what we actually learn from the history 
and the epistles to the Corinthians, which were written 
at that time. Nor can any stress be laid on the alleged 
, circumstance that the epistle contains injunctions and 
‘directions: for example, those in 1 Tim. ni. clearly 
‘imply a jet antecedent to the ecclesiastical organi- 
| sation of the church at Ephesus, and these instruc- 
tions may very woll be understood to refer to the 


has been brought forward in disproof of the fact implied ' ordination of such additional pastors as the neces- 
in the opening words of the epistle. With scarcely any ; sities of the church or the inroads of death required. 
exception, and even those which exist are easily ac- |The argument against the later date mainly rests 
counted for, it was received by the entire early Church ' on the silence of Scripture (1) as to the actual libera- 


as the letter of St. Paul. As to the objections which 
have been alleged uy modern German critics, Bishop 
Ellicott observes, ‘‘ that the aly one of any real im- 
portanc2—the peculiarities of phrases and expressions 
—inay be so completely removed by a just consideration 
of the date of the epistles, the peculiar nature of the 
subjects discussed, and the plain substantial accord- 
ance in all main points with the apostle’s general style 
(admitted even by De Wette), that no doubt of the 
authorship ought now to be entertained by any calm 
and reasonable inquirer” [‘‘ Past. Epistles,” introd., 

. 20). It would be almost a work of po became con to 
Aevote our limited space to a lengthened discussion of 
what has been advanced by Schleiermacher, Baur, and 
others on this topic, so purely conjectural and shadowy 
are the grounds of their resistance to the witness of 
antiquity. ‘he reader who desires to investigate this 
branch of the subject further, will find it treated at 
Jength in Conybeare and Howson’s work on St. Paul 
CApp-). and also in Davideon’s ‘‘ Introduction,” 
vol. ii. 


On the question of date, substantial grounds unde- 
niably exist for a considerable divergence of opinion, 
the point in debate being whether we shall assign 
to this epistle a date immediately subsequent to that 
of tho apoatle’s hasty departure from Ephesus, as 
described in Acts xx. 1, or one entirely posterior to 
the period embraced both by the historical narrative 
and all the other Pauline epistles, except the pastoral. 
Names of undoubted orthodoxy, and of the highest 
respectability, will be found on both sides. Theodoret, 
Benson, Michaelis, Laghifots Hug, Townsend, with 
others, favour the earlier date; Paley, Pearson, Mill, 
Macknight, Birks, Ellicott, and an equally numerous 
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. tion of Paul after his first imprisonment, described in 
' Acts xxviui., although his epistles to the Philippians [ii. 
| 24] and to Philemon [ver. 22] clearly indicate a convic- 
‘tion that he should shortly be at liberty and visit them, 
and (2) as to his having suffercd a second incarceration. 
| But there is nothing to disprove such a second im- 
| prisonment. Eusebius states it as a fact, and if 
he be right, then all the other arguments in favour 
| of the later date full naturally into their place, and 
leave the question without much remaining doubt 
| and uncertainty. Bishop Ellicott thus sums up these 
| presumptive evidences. Having stated that from the 
structure of the pastoral epistles, and their close con- 
nection in thought, subject, expression, and style, it 
: seems highly incredible that they were written at any 
i considerable intervals of time from cach other, he 
i proceeds, '‘ When we further consider (1) the almost in- 
‘ superable difficulty in assigning any period for the 
' composition of this group of cpistles in that portion of 
the apostle's life and labours included in the Acts; (2) 
the equally great, or even greater difficulty in har- 
monising the notes of time and place in these epistles 
with those specitied in the apostle’s journeys, as re- 
corded by St. Luke; and add to this the important 
estat | iary arguments derived from (3) the peculiar and 
developed character of the falso teachers and fulse 
teaching alluded to in these epistles [1 Tim. i. 4, de. ; 
iv. 1, &c.; vi. 3, &c.; 2 Tim. ii. 16, &e. ; iii. 6, &c. ; iv. 
4, &c.; Titus i. 10, &c.; iii. 9, &.), and (4) from the 
advanced state of Church He ra which they not 
only imply but specify [1 Tim. iii. 1, &e.; v. 3, &c.; 
Titus i. 5, &c.; ii. 1,&c.], it seems plainly impossible 
to refuse assent to the ancient tradition that St. Paul 
was twice imprisoned at Rome [Euseb., ‘ Hist. Eocles.,’ 
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2), and further, the simple, reasonable, and highly 
natural opinion that the I'irst Epistle to Timothy, and 
the other two epistles which stand thus closely 
associated with it, are to be assigned to the period 
between these two imprisonments.”” On theso prgueds 
he assigns tho year A.D. 66, 67 as the robable date, 
about a year or more before the death of Noro, in 
whose reign it is believed the apostlo suffered martyr- 
dom. [See Truorny, SEconp EristLe To; Titus, 
EPISTLE To. } 

The object of the epistle is clearly enough explained 
in the epistle itself, and also the circumstances under 
which it was written. It embraces (1) urgent cautions 
against the false teachers who were corrupting the 
simplicity of the Gospel by their sophistries and eke 

2) instructions for the efficient administration of the 
internal affairs of tho church, with a sketch of tho 
qualitications of the persons to be appointed to the 
ministerial offico; (3) a prediction of the grievous 
corruptions which should pervade the Church “in the 
lattor timos; ” and (4) sundry other hints for Timothy's 
guidance in referonce to different classes of believers, 
and severe rebukes for such members as by their in- 
consistencies brought dishonour on the Church and 
ruin to their own souls. Though the circumstances 
may have changod, the principles which tho apostle 
has onunciated hore are applicable to overy age, and 
ombrace invaluable instruction in regard to tho pastoral 
office, its duties and responsibilities. Tho way in 
which St. Paul speaks of himself and his own conver- 
sion (chap. i. 11—16] is especially worthy of notico, 
and its suggestiveness, alike as to his own character, 
and the grand doctrines of the Gospel, has often been 
pointed out. Nor is it necovsary here to dwell on the 
importance of chap. iii. 16, as a proof text, whatever 
bo the decision as to the various rendings, for tho 
divinity of Christ. Chap. v. 23 has frequently been 
alloged to justify a distinction between what is inepired 
in the Word of God and what is not; and is, of course, 
put forward as an instance of the latter class of state- 
ments, asifit wero beneath tho dignity of God the Holy 
Ghost to concern himself with such directions. Chry- 
sostom auswored this objection long sinco, and showod 
how much valuable instruction is comprised in this 
singlo verse, in respect both of Timothy, whose offico 
and Inbours did not preserve him from the bodily in- 
firmities incident to the flesh; and of Paul himself, 
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interest, and eee bet i prominently into notice 
the point which has beon eo much debated among 
critics—namely, whether St. Paul suffered incarcera- 
tion on one occasion, as described in Acts xxviii, or 
two? whether he ended that first confinement con- 
sequent on his appeal to Ciesar with martyrdom, or 
was roleased from it, according to the confident expec- 
tation expressed in the epistles which are known to 
have been written during his imprisonment, and re- 
sumed for a time his cvangelistic labours’ The pre- 
ponderance of argument seems clearly to be in favour 
of the latter viow. Certainly, tho impression produced 
by a perusal of this second epistle to Timothy ely ee 
it; and this impression is supported strongly by a 
comparison of it with the epistles written from Rome 
—on the first occasion to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
Vhilippians, and Philemon—and of the personal allu- 
sions contained in them. Indeed, the difficulty of 
reconciling these notices of individuals is euch as, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, if not to sug- 
gest, certainly to strengthen greatly the hypothesis of 
a second imprisonment. In the first incarceration 
Timothy was with the apostle (Col. i. 1], and his 
nbsence renders the epistle necessary—in truth, the 
object is to bring him to Rome with all convenient 
speed. Compare also the references to ])emas { (ol. iv. 
14; 2 Tim. iv. 10] and Mark (Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 
11]. The account of the apostlo’s circumstances in the 
two cases differs in an important respect. In the one 
several privileges were conceded [Acts xxviii. 30, 31], 
but in the other he was evidently subject to consider- 
able privations, and was looked upon as a malefactor 
[2 Tim. ii. 9]. To had already been once summoned 
to answer for his life, and his position was one of 
extreme danger [iv. 6—8, 16], and looked upon death 
as immediately impending. It is evident also, from 
chap. iv. 13, 20, that he had not long before been at 
the places there mentioned, which was not the case on 
his first compulsory visit to Rome. The route was 
different, and points to a journey from Lesser Asia 
to Achaia. Tho injunction to Timothy to bring the 
articles mentioned in ver. 13 implies that they hed 
recently beon Icft at Troas; but on the other suppo- 
sition they must have been thero for years, including 
the two years’ detention at Cresarca, a circumstance 
hardly probable. Tho reference to Trophimus points 
in the same dircction,.for Trophimus was with him 


who, though ondued with miraculous gifts, did not! on the occasion of tho disturbance at Jerusalem, and 
osses3 thom for all occasions, important as it might | was indeed the ostensible cause of it {Acts xx. 4; xxi. 


avo appeared to oxorcise them for tho benofit of his 
friend and fellow-labourer, The tender solicitude and 
paternal affoction displayed are too obvious to noed 
notice. Finally, Mucknight has well pointed out the 
entive absence from these epistles, where, if anywhere, 
we should have found it, of all oyidenco of an esoteric 
principle in the Gospel. ‘* The doctrine here announced 
or implied is tho samo with that taught in the epistles 
designed for the inspoction and direction of the Church 
in general; and the views and hopos which St. Paul 
oxpressos aro tho samo with those which ho uniformly 
taught mankind to entertain.” 

TIMOTHY, Secoxn Eristite To. The observa- 
tions wo havo made in tho article on the First Epistle to 
Timothy, rospocting its genuineness and authenticity, 
equally apply to the one before us. It professes to 
proceed from the great apostle of the Gentiles, and was 
cited or alludod to by the apostolic fathers as the pro- 
duction of St. Paul, and a part of the canonical writings. 
Tho references in it to the personal circumstances of 
the apostle make the date a question of considerable 


aot and his visit to Miletus was not possible after that 
till the close of his imprisonment. A similar remark 
must be mado as to Erastus, who abode—literally, 
“remained behind’’—at Corinth, clearly implying that 
thoy had been journeying together thus far, and then 
separated. Adopting the ancient tradition of a second 
imprisonment antecedent to martyrdom, the several 
notices we have glanced at harmoniso naturally with 
it; whereas the difticulties on the other supposition 
aro almost insuperablo, without straining unduly tho 
positive statements of the epistle. The chief cvidence 
in favour of the lattor is the silence of Scripture as to 
the socond imprisonment, the absence of any reference 
to the first, and the mention of Alexander us a prin- 
cipal adversary both in the history and the epistle f Acts 
xix. #3; 2 Tim. iv. 14]. Tho first two reasons caunot 
be relied upon, and the last-mentioned fact is cou- 
sistont with cither view. Having regard, therefore, to 
all the circumstances bearing on the question, we set 
down the dato of this epistle at a period of a few 
months after the first, and somowhere abont AD. 67 


TIN—TIRHANAH. 


or 68; and the place where it was written as Rome, 
Tychicus being the bearer, and possibly charged by 
tho apostle to fill the place of ‘Mimothy during his 
absence at Rome. ‘The epistle itself abounds with 
warnings and cautions such as might be expected 
when we recall the state of things at /phesus, and tho 
extent to which false teaching prevailed there; and 
algo with earnest and affectionate encouragemonts to 
steadfastness, patience, and a cordial adherence to 
sound doctrine. But tho chief object seems to have 
been to give Timothy an account of the writer’s situa- 
tion and prospects, and to bring to his side in the 
desolateness of incarcoration, und the prospect of a 
cruel death, the friend of many yoars, and the com- 
Panion of inany labours in the Gospel. But though 
there was much to cause gricf and sadness, there is 
nothing of despondency. Just the contrary. It is 
impossible not to admire the loftinoss of the strain in 
which Paul the aged pours forth his expression of 
his Christian confidonce in chap. iv. 6—8. “In no 
epistle,” says Bishop Ellicott, ‘‘does the true, loving, 
undaunted, and trustful heart of the great apostle 
spesk in more consolatory yet more moving accents ; 
in no portion of his writings is there a loftier tone of 
Christian courage than that which pervades these, 80 
to speak, dying words; nowhere a holier rapture than 
that with which tho reward and crown of faithful labour 
is contemplated as now oxceeding nigh at hand.” On 
the touching significance of chap. iv. 13—21, and the 
groundlessness of the attempt to impugn the inspira- 
tion of these seemingly trivial and secular passages, 
M. Gaussen, in his interesting work ‘' It is Written,” 
pertinently points out with what undesigned eloquence 
they portray the condition of the apostle for the Gospel’s 
sake: almost friendless, for only uke was with him; 
forsaken of all beside; winter coming on, when a cloak 
would be specially sorviccable, but which ho knew of 
no other mode of obtaining than by sending to Troas 
for the one ho had left there some timo previously. 


‘TIN. This word occurs five timcs in the English 
version of the Old Testament, and in each case re- 
presents the samo Hebrew term, lédiil (Numb. xxxi. 
22; Isa. i. 25; Ezek. xxii. 18, 20; xxvii. 12]. The 
Hebrew word also appeara in Zccb. iv. 10, in the phraso 
ebhen-habbedhil, “stone of tin,” as in tho margin of 
our translation, which has ‘‘ plummet” in tho text. 
Tho paseago in Isaiah is generally understood of an 
alloy which is separated from silver by refining, but 
in the other places tin is admitted to by meant. This 
inetal was certainly known in very ancient times, and 
was uscd in tho composition of bronze, as is shown by 
the analysis of specimens from Nineveh [Layard’s 
‘Nineveh and Babylon,” 670). Tin was also em- 
ployed by tho Egyptians and the Assyrians in somo of 
their colours (Layard, ‘‘ Nin. and Bab.,” 166). Other 
examples of its uso are supplied by the writera of 
Greeco from the time of Homer. Extensive as its 
omployment must have been, tin was only found in any 
quantity in three countries—India, Spain, and Britain. 
We are fold that the Carthaginians ‘employed above 
40,000 persons in the mines of Spain, from which thoy 
obtained gold, silver, copper, and tin; afterwards they 

rocured tin in greator abundance from the mines of 

Pevewalls They regularly visited England, taking 
thence tin, skins, and wool, and leaving in exchan 
salt, earthenware, and utensils made of brass’ 

“Lectures on Ancient Commerce,” by J. W. Gilbart]. 

© general opinion of antiquaries is, that the Pho- 
nicians of Tyro and Sidon derived their main supply 

of tiu from the British islands. Only in one passage o 


’ 
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Scripture do we find any intimation of the source from 
which the Phoonicians procured their tin. It is men- 
tionod among the commodities supplicd by Tarshich, 
but if Tarshish was an emporium tin might be brought 
there from other places [Kzek, xxvii. 124. 


TIPH'’SAH, passing over; a city at one of the ex- 
tremities of Solomon's kingdom, towards the east, and 
near the \Suphrates [1 Kings iv. 24]. Menahem re- 
vonged himself upon its inhabitants for refusing to 
admit him (2 Kings xy. 16]. The Greeks called the 
place Thapsacus, ‘‘a great and wealthy town on the 
west bank of the Euphrates, at which the armies of the 
younger Cyrus and Alexander crossed the Kuphrates 
PXen» h., “ Anab.,” i. 4; Arrian, ‘‘ Exped. Alex.,” iii. 
7), in Pliny’s timo called Amphipolis (‘‘ Hist. Nat.,” 
v. 21).” [Keil on Kings.] It has been held that the 
Tiphsah which Menahem smote was near Tirzah, but 
the authorities quoted in tho work of Keil just referred 
to seem to render it certain that there was but one 
Tipgeah, or, at least, that the Tiphsah of Solomon and 
of Menahem were the samc. Thapsacus scems to haye 
lain at a distance of more than 100 miles N.E. by N. 
from Tadinor or Palmyra, if it was situated at Surich, 
which iso site upon the Euphrates above Rakka. At 
Surieh there is not only a ford, but a ruined city; 
whereas, at Deir, lower down the river, and former! 
the assumed locality of Tiphsah, no ford is to be found. 
Mr, Ainsworth has shown that Surieh answers as far 
as may be to the descriptions of Thapsacus left by 
ancient writers [‘‘ Travels in Track of the Ten Thou- 
sand,” p. 70; Herzog’s ‘‘ Realencykl.,” vol. xvi. 57). 


TI'RAS, a word of uncertain origin; the last named 
of the sons of Japheth (Gen. x. 2]. It has been thought 
that this represents the founder of the Thracians, or 
the Thracians themselves. This opinion is expressed 
in tho Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem. It is im- 
possible to decide anything concerning Tiras beyond 
what is stated in Scripture [1 Chron. 1. 3]. Several 
theories of interpretation are mentioned by Winer 
(“ Realwéort.,” il. 613]. 


TI’RATHITES, gate; a family of scribes living at 
Jabez; apparently Kenites (1 Chron. ii. 55]. 


TIRE. This word occurs in the English Bible as a 
verb, ‘' to tiro”’ the head, that is, ‘‘ to attire” or adorn 
it (2 Kings ix. 30]. Asa noun, “tire” may be derived 
from ‘‘ tiara.” ‘l'wo Hebrew terms are thus translated 
in somo instances. 1. Péér merely means an ornament, 
and so the word might have been usually eendered, 
but it was porhaps specially used of the ornaments and 
attire of ‘tho head; hence it is translated ‘‘ tire of the 
head” (Ezek. xxiv. 17], or simply ‘‘ tires” (plural) 
(Ezek. xxiv. 23]. 2. Sahdrénim occurs in Isa. iii. 18, 
where it is rendered ‘‘round tires like the moon.” 
The same.word may be found elsewhore (Judg. viii. 21, 
26, ‘* ornaments *y and from its literally signifying 
‘* moons,” or rather ‘‘ moonlets ” (little moons), it has 
been usual to explain it of ornaments in the form of a 
crescent worn by women, camels, &c. Decorations 
of similar character are to be seen in the East to this 
day [‘‘ Illustrated Comment.,” iv. 6]; but it must be 
admitted that we aro not sure as to the exact application 
of the Hebrew words above given. 

TIRHA'KAH, meaning doubtful ; a king of Ethiopia 
and Thebais, who withs Sennacherib, and was 
contemporary with Hezekiah (2 Kings xix. 9; Isa. 
Xxxvii. 9). 

TIRHANAH, of uncertain si 


ification; one of 


f | Caleb's sons by his concubine Maachah [1 Chron. ii. 48], 
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TIBIA, fear; a son of Jehaleleel, of the tribe of 
Judah {1 Chron. iv. 16). 


TIRSIIA‘THA, a word found only in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and descriptive of a high civil 
dignity. Gesenius understands it to be of Persian 
origin, and meaning much the samu as “ severity.’ 
The Persian governor of Judea was e0 called [Ezra ii. 
63; Neh. vii. 65, 70]. The title was borne by Nehe- 
miah (Neh. viii. 9; x. 1), and it is worthy of remark 
that in Neh. xii. 26, for ‘‘ Nohemiah the Tirshatha,” 
we find ‘‘ Nehemiah the governor” ( pechah). 
corresponds with the modern betas or pasha, we may | 
readily understand what the Tirshatha was. ([Fiirst’s . 
‘Hob. and Chald. Lex.”) | 


TIR'ZAH, pleasantness ; an ancient city of Palestine, 


Ve xii. 24]. | 


whose king was defeated by Joshua 
ebrew king- 


It re-appears after the division of the 
dom, as a residence of the kings of Israel {1 Kings 
xiv. 17; xv. 21; xvi. 6, 8, 9, 15,17, 23). There Zimri 
defended himself inst Omn, and died [2 Kin 
Xvi. 18]; and there Menahem conspired against Shal- 
lum [xv. 14, 16]. Solomon refers to its beauty [Song 
of Sol. vi. 4}. It fell into obscurity at a compara- 
tively early date, if we may judge by the silence of 
later writers. Eusebius supposed it to be in Batanea, 
on the other side the Jordan, but this is almost certainly | 
a mistake. The medisval writers Brocardus and 
Breidenbach place it in the half-tribe of Manasseh, a 
few miles east of Samaria, ona high hill [Adrichomius, 
“Thontrum Terri Sanctew,”’ p. 74]. In the position 
indicated there is a place called Talusa or Fatluza, 
which Dr. Robinson and Van de Velde regard as the 
eite of Tirzah [“ Bibl. Res.,” iii. 302 ; ‘‘ Memoir,” 353]. 

| 


TIRZAH, pleasantness; one of the daughters of 
Zelophehad [Numb. xxvi. 33; xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 3]. 


TISH’BITE, an pppellansn of Elijah the Rromiet, 
apparently derived from his native place. 
says the town may have been called Tishbeh of 
Tishbah, and he re it as having beon in the tribo 
of Naphtali. Ierein he follows the Apocryphal book 
of Tobit [i. 1, 2], which is of no Bathenee: indoed, 
the Syriac text of that book reads ‘‘ Thebas,” where 
the Greek has ‘‘ Thisbe.” Eusebius and other ancient 
authors eupply no trustworthy information, and we are 
disposed to believe that Elijah was a native of some 
place in Gilead (1 Kings xvii. 1; xxi, 17, 28+ 2 Kings 
1, 3, 8; ix, 36]. 

TISRI, the first month of the Hebrew civil year, 
and the seventh of the ecclesiastical year. 


TITHE. Under the articles Frirst-FRvITS and 
OFFERINGS will be found some account of the obla- 
tions to God which formed a part of the Jewish cere- 
monial law. But in addition to theso special gifts 
God ordainod that a tithe, or tenth, of the produce of | 
the earth should be consecrated and set apart for tho | 
purposes indicated. He thereby incorporated into 
the Hebrew code, and made binding, what appears 
to have already existed ns a sa custom. Two 
signal instances are met with antecedently to the 
Mosaic legislation, in which the principle of dedicat- 
ing & tenth to God was recognised. Abraham paid 
tithes to Melchizedek of the spoils which he had ob- 
tained, the reason for his doing so being evidently the 
spiritual office and character of the kine of Salem 
[Gen. xiv. 20; Heb. vii. 6]. Jacob's vow, as described 
in Gen. xxviii. 22, could hardly have fixed this pre- 
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cise proportion of a tenth, unless some custom existed | 
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TIRIA—TITTLE. 


which suggested it; otherwise, there is no specific 
reason why it should not have been a seventh or s 
twelfth, instead of a tenth. The first enactment in tho 
Mosaic statutes is given in Ley. xxvii. 30—32, which 
declares the tithe of produce and of cattle to be conse- 
crated to God. Subsequent legislation directed to what 

urposes this tenth should be applied, and also ampli- 
fied the previous injunction in several r _ Thus 
it came to pass that a tithe was paid to the Levites for 
their service (Numb. xviii. 21—24], who in turn were 
to pay over a tenth of what they :eceived for the use 
26—28}. A second tithe was payable 
by the people for the purpose of the stated festivals 
[Dent xii. 5, 6, 11, 17; xiv. 22, 23], which, though 
thus commanded to be consumed at the place of t 
urk and covenant, was permitted, in the case of per- 
sons at a distance, to be carried up in money iustead 
of in kind, that being in turn expended in the city in 
what was necessary for the fulfilment of the ia 
(Deut. xiv. 24—26]. Whether the tithe “at the end 
of three years,” which is the subject of the followin 
verses, and which was to be laid up for the poor, on 
the Levite, and the stranger ‘‘within the gates,” in 
contradiatinction to the previous tithe which was to be 
carried to the sacred place, was a thisd tithe additional 
to the other two, but palyar Rouse every third year, is 
a question on which Biblical writers have long differed. 
Some authors maintain that it was identical with the 
second tithe, the only difference being in the place 
where it might be consumed. The tenour of the pase 
seems to support the former opinion, which is sustained 
by some ancient Jewish authorities, but disputed or 
denied by others. Although there is no clear evidence 
that the non-fulfilment of this tithe-obligation entailed 
any specific penalty on the Hebrews, there is ample 
witness to the fact of the ordinance forming an im- 
portant part of the Jewish religious services. One of 
the first results of the reformation under Hezekiah was 
the eagerness with which the people brought in their 
tithes [2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6}. Arrangements for the 
tithing were also made by Nehemiah after the captivity 
[Neh. x. 37; xii. 44], while the neglect of this duty 
was severely rebuked by tho prophets in the name 
of God {Amos iv. 4; Mal. hi. 10}. The affected 
scrupulosity of the Pharisees in reference to tithes was 
exposed and denounced by Jesus Christ (Matt. xxiii. 
23]. A question has often raised, whether the law 
of tithe laid down by the Mosaic J.aw is so binding on 
Christians as to make it a bounden obligation to devote 
a tenth to God’s service. We hesitate to answer this 
questa, with some writere, by a decided affirmative. 
the obvious and most Scriptural vicw of the case ap- 
pears to be this: (1) that the Gospel supplics principles 
and leaves Christians to apply them for themselves; 
and (2) that our motives are stronger than the Jews 
by so much as tho Gospel is superior to the Law, and 
Christ superior to Moses, and that on these accounts 
we might bo expected to surpass them in Bharat 
in other worde, that we are not to limit ourselves by 
the Mosaic law, but rather to excel and surpass the 
Hebrews in the Christian consecration of ourselves and 
our substance to God. The principle of the Old Testa- 
ment legislation relative to the support of the ministry 
is undoubtedly incorporated in the Gospel [1 Cor. ix. 
13, 14], though the measure of it is nowhere affirmed 
or enjoined. 


TITTLE, one of the points placed above some of the 
Hebrew letters. The word was used metaphorically 
pi insignificant or minute [Matt. v. 18; Luke 
Xvi. [aj 


TITUS—TITUS, EPISTLE TO. 


TITUS, honourable. Although Titus appears to have 
occupied almost as distinguished a place as Timothy 
in the Apostolic Church, as the associate and helper of 
St. Puul in his missionary work, it is a noticeable fact, 
that he is not once mentioned by name in the historical 
narrative, Our entire information concerning him is 
supplied by incidental notices in two or three of St. 
Paul's epistles, and tho epistle which was addressed 
directly to him by that apostle. Combining these 
hints into a continuous and chronological form, we 
obtain a briof, and, as far as it goes, a not obscure 
account of the charactor and labours of Titus. The 
direct references to him will bo found in Gal. ii. 
1—5; Titus i.4; 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, 13-15; viii. 23; 
xii, 18; Titus i.5; 2 Tim. iv. 10. From the first of 
these passages, Gal. ii. 1—5, we obtain positive infor- 
mation on one or two points of interest. Tho place 
montioned was Antioch, and the time to which refer- 
ence is made was that at which the warm discussion 
was going forward which is described in Acts xv. 1, 
and which threatened seriously to imperil the work 
of the Gospel in that city. Titus was there with the 
apostle, and was evidently a person of some con- 
sideration in the Christian congregation; but whother 
a native of Antioch, whether he had come to the city 
before the apostle, or in company with him, or 
whether converted there through his instrumentality 
[Titus i. 4], or at some other place—these are ques- 
tions which it is impossible now to answer. What 
we do learn is, that he was a Greek by birth, both 
parents probably being Gentiles, in contradistinction 
to Timothy, whose mother was a Jewess; that he 
was uncircumcised, and therefore, no doubt, a convert 
from heathenism; and that he was one of the com- 

nions of St. Paul, included in the description of the 
istory, ‘‘certain other of them” [Acts xy. 2], when 
he went up to Jerusalem to obtain a decision from the 
apostles and elders on the jmeasiant question then in 
agitation. It may be readily belioved that special 
reasons pointed to Titus as a fit representative of the 
Church to accompany Paul and Barnabas. As a Gen- 
tile and uncircumcised, he was personally interested 
in the settlement of the dispute, for his own spiritual 
standing in Christ was at stake. The uncircumcision 


of Titus appears to have been at once seized on, asa 
handle of objection and opposition, by the zealots at 
Jerusalem ; but Paul stood firm, and resolutely refused 


to allow him to be circumcised. Indeed, not to have 
done so would have been to coopeds the principle at 
issue, and to render futilo the whole object and aim of 
their journoy. The fact thus incidentally brought to 
light enables us to say that Titus must have already 

me a Christian before the year A.D. 50 or 51, at 
which time the council was held at Jerusalem. The 
next source of information concerning Titus is the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, which was written 
at Philippi a few years subsequent to the journey 
to Jerusalem above described. In what way Titus 
had been engaged in tho interval, is not known ; but 
from the statoments in this epistle it is evident that 
he had been spending some time at Corinth, having 
been despatched to that place by St. Paul, penr 
with his first epistle [2 Cor. xii. 18], but certainly 
with the object of ascertaining the internal condition 
of the congregation there [2 Cor. vii. 6, 7], and ulso 
of carrying on the collection for the poor saints at 
Jerusalom which had been going forward for some 
time in that quarter [2 Cor. viil. 6). As the first 
epistlo to Corinth had been written at Ephesus, we thus 
learn that Titus had been associated with the apostle 
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in his labours there. Returning with the apostle’s 
second letter to Corinth [2 Cor. viii. 17, 23), Titus is 
from this time not again heard of, or his labours 
noticed, until after St. Paul's firat imprisonment at 
Rome, when. we find him engaged in the important 
duty of organising the church in the island of Crete; 
having boen left there by the apostle for that pur- 
pose, when tho latter was obliged, for somo cause 
not stated, to depart, leaving it uncompleted [Titus 
1. 5]. In the epistle which he there received, Titus is 
directed, on the arrival of Artemas or Tychicus, to 
repair forthwith to Nicopolis, where the apostle in- 
tended to winter [Titus 1ii. 12]. Our next and final 
notice of Titus is found in 2 Tim. iv. 10, and there we 
learn that ho was with St. Paul at Rome, during some 
art of his second imprisonment, but had been sent to 
almatia, no doubt on some important mission con- 
nected with the progress of the Gospel there. Whether 
he returned to Rome, and remained with the apostle 
till his martyrdom, or what indeed was his subsequent 
history, we have no materials fur confidently deciding. 
The name of Titus, like that of other early Christian 
teachers, is mixed up with the traditions that have come 
down to us; and according to these, he returned to 
Crete, and, after presiding over the Church thero for 
many years, died at an advanced age. The following 
is the opinion of Mr. Birks as to the origin of his con- 
nection with Crete, and the reason why St. Paul would 
naturally select him for the responsible duty of setting 
things in order, and ordaining ministers in every city : 
“Titus is last mentioned previous to this commission as 
the messenger to Corinth, just before St. Paul’s second 
visit. The history never speaks of him, but proves, by 
tho list of Paul’s companions when he sailed from 
Philippi, that Titus did not accompany him on his 
course to Jerusalem. He is not mentioned in any ono 
of the four letters written from Rome during the first 
imprisonment. From his forwardness in visitin 
Corinth at his last mission, and the fact that he h 
been sent thither twice before, and walked consistently 
in the same spirit and steps with the apostle, he was 
rhaps left to superintend the churches of Achaia 
fore St. Paul set out on that voyage. In this caso, 
during the five years’ interval, he would most likely 
have gone to Crete, to extend the Gospel in that island, 
which adjoined eo closely to the churches of Achaia. 
And thus we have a ver | iierees explanation why ho 
was seloctod by St. Paul or tho commission stated in 
the epistle ” ['* Hor, Paul, et Apost.,” p. 303]. 
TITUS, Evist_e To. It is evident that this was 
written but a short time subsequent to St. Paul’s visit 
to Crete, where Titus wus now engaged in ministerial 
work [i. 5] ; aud was despatched, if not from Nicopolis 
itself [iii. 12], but a short time before the writer took 
up his abode thore for the winter. The only occasion 
on which the history states St. Paul to have visited 
Crete, was when on his compulsory journoy to Rome, 
as described in Acts xxvii. 7, 8, which certainly could 
not be identical with tho visit implied in Titus i. 5; 
and as regards Nicopolis, the narrative is silent as to 
any Visit at all. Some @uthors, as Hug, Michaelis, and 
Lardner, fix the apostolic visit to Crete at about tho 
riod embraced by the narrative in Acta xviii. But 
e difficulties in the way of accepting any date prion 
to the imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome, mentioned 
in Acts xxviii., aro so great, as to leave little doubt 
that a lator date is the correct one, and that, in fact, 
on the grounds stated in the article on the Finst 
EristLE To TrMoTHY, we mst adopt the conclusion 
that the Epistle to Titus was written subsequently to 
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tne apostlo’s release from his first imprisonment, and 
at a period nearly coincident with tho date of the 
epistle to Timothy. This latter impression is suggested 
and confirmed by the striking similarity betwoon 
the phrascology of the three pastoral epistles, and 
the subjects treated of in them. ‘ Both lotters,” as 
Paloy observes of 1 Timothy and Titus, ‘wero ad- 
dressed to persons left by the writer to preside in their , 
respective churches during his absence. Both letters ! 
are principally occupied in describing the qualifications | 
to be sought for in those whom they should appoint to ; 
offices in the church; and tho ingredients of these | 
descriptions are in both letters nearly the same. 
Timothy and Titus aro likewise cautioned against tho 
same prevailing corruptions, and in particular against 
tho same mis-direction of their cures und studies. This 
affinity obtains, not only in the subject of the letters, 
which, from the similarity of situation in tho persons 
to whom they were addressed, might be expected to be 
somewhat alike, but extends, in a great variety of 
instances, to the phrases and expressions.”” A com- 
parison of the following passages sufficiently indicates 
tho reality of this evidence :—1 Tim. i, 2, 3—Titus i. 4, 
5; 1 Tim. i. 4—Titus i, 13, 14, tii. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 122— 
Titus ii. 7,15. The phraso ‘‘it is a faithful saying” 
occurs three times in 1 Timothy, once in 2 Timothy, 
and once in the Epistle to Titus, but in no other part of 
St. Paul’s writings. The epithet ‘‘sound,” applied to 
doctrine, nnd the phrase ‘‘ God our Saviour,” aro used : 
with similar frequency. Compare also 1 Tim. iii. 4, , 
and Titus i. 6—8. It is highly probablo, then, that wo | 
must assign this epistle to the year 66 or 67. St. Paul | 
hail probably paid a hasty visit to tho island of Crete, 
possibly en route from Ephesus to Corinth, and shortly 
after leaving, found reasons, either from something he 
had heard, or becauso he desired to put the position 
and authority of Titus above dispute, to send the latter 
this letter of direction and exhortation for his guidanco 
and support. That peculiar difficulties were being 
encountered there, is ubundantly evident from tho | 
language of the epistle; and they appear to have arison 
froin two quarters—tho natural instability and insin- 
cerity of tho Cretan character, and tho persistent 
offorts of Judaising teachers, who, hero as elsewhere, 
laboured to undermine the truth of the Gospel, and 
frustrate tho 
obedience to the ceremonial law, aa an essential con- 
dition of salvation. 


The epistle, the genuinencss and authenticity of | Armenians themselves; others, however, 


which rests on tho samo evidenco as that already 
adduced in regard to the Epistles to Timothy (see 
Trwotuy, First anp Secoxp Epvist_es To], consists 
chiefly of instructions to Titus for the duo fulfilment 
of the duties delegated to him by tho writer. Ho was 
to excreiso special caution in the seloction and appoint- 
ment of teachers tana i. 5—16]; to keop in view the 
circuinstances of the converts among whom his iinis- 
trations wero carried on, and adapt his instruction 


with special reference thereto, confirming his teachin ! 
by the purity and consistency of his own persona 


oxamplo (chap, ii.}. Lastly, f% would bo his duty to 
onforce, with all earnestness and diligence, the duty of 


subjection to the civil powers, and the exhibition of | 


that patient meckness and yj ructical piety before God 


TIZITE—TOLAD. 


| of Judah in the 


| repeated]. 


TO'AH, a man of the tribe of Levi, and one of the 
forefathers of Samuel [1 Chron. vi. 34]. He is called 
‘‘Nahath"” in ver. 16, and ‘Tobu” in 1 Sam. i. 1, 


TOB, Tue LAND or, the name of a district on the 
east of the Jordan whore Jephthah went when he fled 
from his brethren, (Judg. x1. 3, 5]; and probably in- 
tended in 2 Sam. x. 6, where our version has Ish-tob 
(that is, ‘‘ men of Tob”). It is supposed to be referred 
to in tho Apocryphal 1 Mace. v. 13. We have uo 
certain knowledge of the exact locality intended. Tho 
word ‘‘ Tob” means gud. 


TOB-ADONI'JALL. youd is Jehovah my Lord; aLevite 
commissioned by Jchoshaphat to instruct the people 
aw of the Lord [2 Chron. xvii. 8]. 

TOLVAL, pleasing to Jehovah. 1. An Ammonite 
who took a prominent part in opposing the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. Though originally o 
servant or slave (somo cunjecture, in the capacity of a 
page at tho Persian court), he me a man of suffi- 
cient importance for his son to marry into the family 
of Meshullam, the son of Berechiah, and for himself to 


: have considerable influence with the Jows, Samaritans, 


and tho Persian court. His disappearance from history 
has ao somewhat absurd and ignominious character; 
for having, during the absence of Nehemiah, established 
himeelf in one of the chambers of the Temple, Nehe- 
mish, on his return, ‘cast forth all the houschold 
stuff of Tobish out of the chamber” [Neh. ii. 10, 20; 
vi. 18, 19; xiii, 1, 7, 8]. 2. The founder of a family 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 60]. 

TOBI'JAH, another form of Tonran. 1. A mis- 
sionary Leyite sent out by Jehoshaphat [2 Chron. 
xvii. 8]. 2. One of those who returnod from the 
captivity [Zech. vi. 10]. 

TO'CHEN, perhaps measured ; one of the towns of 
Simoon [1 Chron. iy, 32]. Its position is unknown. 


TOGARMAH, o word of uncertain etymology. 
1, Tho namo of a man, sun of Gomer, and grandson of 
Japheth [(sen. x. 3]. 2. A nation mentioned by 
Ezekiel as ‘* the house of Togarmah” pecs XXvii. 14; 
xxxviii, 6]. It was ono of the peoples which traded 
with Tyre, and is reckoned among the future confede- 
rates of Gog. The last reference seems to intimate 


ace of God, by urging the necessity of | that the houso of Togarmah dwelt in the north, and if 


so it ma 


have becu an Armenian, or even a Scythian 
Taco. ie the 


at thoy wore Armenians has been held 

L " have sought 
them in Phrygia, Cappadocia, ‘Turcomanin, and even 
in Germany [Rosenmiller, ‘ Bibl. Geogr.,"’ i. 133, 293, 
English tranelation, where tho Armenian legends are 
In Ezekiel, for ‘‘ house of To . we 
should probably read ‘* Beth-togarmah,” which would 
thon rather bo tho namo of a country. 


TO'HU, forefather of Samuel [1 Sam. i. 1]. [Soe 
Toa] 

TO'L, a king of Hamath, who sont his son Joram to 
congratulate David on his conquest of Syiia, and to 
ge vessels of gold, silver, and brass— probably, a3 

osephus states [‘ Antiq.,” vii. 5, 4. 1]. to ingratiste 
himself with tho victor (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10], 
TO'LA, @ worm, 1, The first son of Issachar [Gen. 


and man which sprang nocessarily from @ cordial re- ; xlvi. 13). 2. Ono of the judges, belonging to tho 


ception of the Gospel (chap. iii.]. For an account of | tribo of Issachar, who 


the island of Crete and its inhabitants, see CRETE. 


TIZITE, a name descriptive of Joha, one of David's 
valiant inon, but of unknown derivation and meaning 
{1 Caron. xi. 45}. 


‘‘judgod” Isracl for throe-and- 
twonty ycars (Judg. x. 1, 2). 
TO’LAD, productive; a town of Simoon [1 Chron. iv. 


29), but within or near the boundaries of Judah. Also 
called EL-ToLAv. 


TOLAITES, the descendants of Tola, the son of 
Issachar, “whose number was, in the days of David 
two-and-twonty thousand men and six hundred” 
fl Chron. vii. 21. 
TOMB. In Egypt, in Palestine and Syria, to the 
east of the Jordan, and in Mesopotamia and. the 
neighbouring regions, tombs of high antiquity oxist in 
Mmmense numbers, and constructed in a great variet 
of ways. Tho hare enumeration of localities 


Tomb at Persepolis. 


forms of sepulchres, would occupy considerable space. 
With regard to the Hebrews, theix tombs appear to 
have been generally excavated, at considerable cost of 
labour, in the solid rock. Tho graves of the common 
people were, no doubt, less carefully and elaborately 
constructed. The tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron 
haye only been partially explored, but it is very pro- 
bable that they consist of a natural cave, or caves, 
wrought and adapted for their purpose. {See Macu- 
PELAW.] Signor Pierotti, however, says tho cave 
remains in its primitive condition, so far as ho could 
tell. The tomb or sepnichre of Christ at Jerusalem, 
the tombs of the kings, as they are called, and 
mumerous others in Palestine, are all more or less arti- 
ficial. Some of the ancient Jews constructed their own 
tombs duving their lifetime. while others were buried 
in tombs prepared by their ancestora or predecessors 
{Judg. vin. 82; 28am. ii. 32; 2 Kings ix. 28; xxiii. 
30], Tombs were made in gardens and in various 
other places [2 Kings xxi. 26; xxili, 16; Jolin xix, 41), 
It may be observed, by way of example, that tombs are 
found even in such remote localities as the borders of 
the Dead Sea. ‘Those which Mr. Tristram describes 
have aninner as well as an outer chamber hown in the 
roek, with stone coflina for tho bodies lying alongside, 
and the great stone which had been ent to fit as the 
door lying on the ground [‘‘Land of Israel,” p. 280), 
The ancient tombs were sometimes whitewashed, and 
this practice still continues [ Matt, xxiii, 27, 20; Thom- 
son's ** Land and Look,” p. 104]. 


The author just 
referred to speaks of the countless numbers and the 
yariety of tombs still existing near Sidon and elsewhere 
in the Phoenician territories [p, 106). 
a considerable number in and around Jerusalem. 

erences to some of these, and to others, will be 
‘ound in Porter's “Giant Cities,” pp. 36, 40, 134, 267, 
275, 332.] For descriptions of tombs in Egypt and the 


TOLAITES—TONGUES, GIFT OF. 


a 
and | 


There are also | 
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Sinaitie Peninsula, almost any work on those regions 
may consulted, Interesting details respecting 
tombs in the Assyrian empire may be found in such 
works as those of Mr. Layard and Mr. Loftus. Indeed, 


5 
Oe 


i 


Entrance to the Tare af the Kings. 


the subject is so vast, and the materials are so abun- 
dant, that scarcely a travellor in Bible lands has omitted 
totouch uponit, The tombs of the kings at Jerusalem 
have recently heen explored by M. de Sauley [La 
Terre Sainte"). The discussion respecting the genuino- 
ness of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is too intricate 
for these pages. The arguments on both sides are to 
be seen in works upon the Holy Sepulchre in particular, 
ov upen the topography of Jerusalem in general. The 
sepulchre itself resembles, in its leadimg features, 
many other rock-hewn tombs existing in the Holy 
Pee (See Byrran.] 


TONGUES, Conruston or. 
Toneves, | 

TONGUES, Tere Girt or, This supernatural en- 
dowment, bestowed on the carly followers of Christ, is 
referred to in several parts of the New Testament. We 
find it frst mentioned in the parting words of Christ to 
hia disciples as recorded by St. Mark [xvi 17], * They 
shall speak with new tongues.” We have next an 
account of the fulfilment of this promise on the day 
of Pentecost, when we are told [Acts 11. 4), respecting 
the apostles, that “ they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Again we read [Acts x, 
46), that on the solemn reception of the Gentiles into 
the Church, they were heard to “ speak with tongues, 
and magnify God.” In like manner, we read (Acts xix. 
6} of certain disciples at Ephosus, that * when Pant 
had Jaid his hands upen them, the Holy Ghost canie on 
'them, and they spake with tongues and prophesied.” 
| Moreover, we find several references to the same gift 
in the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
sii, 10, 28, 80; xiii. 1, 8; xiv, 1-383]. Consider- 
able diversity of opinion has existed among Biblical 
scholars as to the nature and object of the gift thus 


[See CONFUSION OF 
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TONGUES, GIFT OF--TOPHEL. 


largely referred to in Scripture. The prevalent im- 
ression has been that it implied a miraculous know- 
edge of languages see on the apostles and their 

immediate associates, to enable them to preach the 

Gospel to different tribes of people with whoso speech 

they were not naturally acquainted. From Chrysostom 

down to our own day, this opinion has reigned in the 

Church. Some modern authors, however, consider 

this view to be untenable, and regard tho gift as 

simply a striking outward sign of the Holy Ghost 
among the disciples of Jesus, typifying his manifold 
ifts, and proving, by its bestowment in common on 
th Jews and Gentiles, that the 
blessings of salvation were now 
to be extended to all nations. 
See Alford, ‘‘Greek Tost.,” ii. 13 ; 
berts, ‘* Discussions on the 

Gospels,” 2nd odit., pp. 71, 147). 

The difficulty which weighs in 
the minds of these writers is thus 
explained by Dean Alford, in his 
notes on Acts ii. 4 :—"I would not 
conceal the difficulty which our 
minds find in conceiving a person 
supernaturally endowed with the 
powor of speaking, ordinarily and 
consciously, & language which he 
has nevor learned. I believe that 
difficulty to be insuperable. Such 
an endowment would not only be 
contrary to the analogy of God’s 
dealings, but, as far as I can see 
into the mattor, self-contradictory, 
and therefore impossible. But 
thero is no such contradiction, and 
to my mind no such difficulty, in 
conceiving a man to be moved to 
utterance of sounds dictated by the 

Holy Spirit.” Dr. Wordsworth, 
however, in his learned *Com- 
mentary,” still holds to the old 
view of the gift of tongues, as 
being intended to enable the apos- 
tles to preach the Gospel through- 

out the world, and as being abso- 
lutely necessary for this purpose. 

It is also flt by many who agreo 

with him that the modern view 

involves more insuperable diffi- 
culties than the old one. It is 
not necessary for us to enter at 
length on the discussion ‘of this 
question here, inasmuch as, in 
whichever way it be decided, there 
can be no doubt as to the super- 
natural character of the ondow- 
ment. The language of Scrip- 
ture is conclusive on this point. 
It is plainly declared in the his- 
tory of the day of Pentecost {Acts ii. 8, 11), that the 
various tribes then assembled in Jerusalem did all 
hear themselves addressed in their own peculiar lan- 
guages ; and all the attempts which have been made 
to ae away the miracle appear to us utterly vain. 

De Wette [‘ Exeget. Handbuch Apostg.,” pp. 18—26] 

ves @ very comprehensive account of the attempts of 
is kind which have been made by foreign critics. 

with this gift will t 


Other particulars connected be found 
amply discussed by Alford and Stanley in their re- 
marks on 1 Cor. xiv, 


TO'PAZ. The word pitddh (7728), which occurs in 
the Bible, has been generally translated in the Septua- 
gint, and most ancicnt as well as modern versions, °" the 
topaz.” ‘This was a ‘‘ golden yellow” (Strabo, xvi. 770] 
or ‘‘greon” (Pliny, ‘‘ Hist. Nat,” xxvii. 32} stone, 
brought from Cush (Job xxviii. 19], or rather from 
the topaz island in the Red Sea, noticed by Pliny, 


Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo. The topaz was highly 
prized by the Hebrews, and was the second of the first 
row in the breastplate of the high priest, and had the 
name of Simeon upon it (Exod. xxvii. 


17]. Job 


THE §0-CALLED VALLEY OF TOPHET. 


declared that wisdom was more precious than the 
pitdah of Cush; and in Ezek. sexy 13 it is named 
among the precious stones with which the king of 
oT mee scores 

"PHEL, lime ; a place in the wilderness of Sinai 
(Deut. i. 1], now supposed to be represented by the 
village of ‘Tafyleh, or Tufileh, with six hundred in- 
habitants. It is described as the chief place in Jebal, 
on the west side of the Edomitish mountains, in a 
well-watered valley of the wady of the same name, 
with large plantations of fruit-trees. Its inhabitants 


are reported to supply considerable suanice of pro- 


visions to the Syrian caravans [see 
on Deut. i, 1, and authorities there referred to]. 
identification is the popular one, but it is only conjec- 
arp ee is po the south-east of the Dead Sea, 
into which the water constantly runs from Wad 

Tufileh [Tristram’s ‘‘ Land of Israel,” p. 335]. % 


TO'PHETH, or TO'PHET, a word tho origin of 
which is by no means certain, but which appears as the 
he ofa place hard by Jerusalem. The earliest 
allusion to it is by Isaiah [xxx. 33], in a remarkable 
passage where the destruction of Assyrian pride and 
power is foretold: ‘‘Tophet is ordained of ‘old; yea, 
for the king it is prepared; ho hath made it deep and 
large: the pile thereof is fire and much wood; the 
breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth 
kindle it.” If Tophet here is as some suppose, a 
foreign word denoting a rete for burning in general, 
it may refer to a funeral pile; but this is uncertain, 
and there may be an allusion to Tophet m the Valley 
of Hinnom. [Seo, for discussions of the , the 
commentaries of Barnes and J. A. Alexander on 
Isainh.] The next reforence in order of time is in tho 
record of Josiah’s destruction of idolatrous practices, &e. 
ie Kings xxiii, 10], where we read that “ho defiled 

opheth, in the valley of the children of Hinnom,” in 
order tu prevent the passing of children through the 
fire to Moloch. Jeremiah is the next and only other 
sacred writer who mentions it [Jer. vii. 31, 32; xix. 
6, 11—14], and his allusions repeat the details given 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 10 as to the position and use of tho 
place. [See Hixnom.] 


TORTOISE. The tortoise (ax, fzabh) is numbered, 
according to the authorised version, with unclean 
animals. The Hebrew word is, however, translated in 


tho Septuagint “land crocodile,” aud has been re- 
ferred to the great lizard known to naturalists as 


This 


SS on 


Tortoise (Testude Greea), 


Varanus arenarius. Schwartz, however [‘‘ Descrip. of 
Pal.,” p. 289], reads 2x (al selchep in Arabic) as ‘* the 
tortoise;” and he adds, the Arabs also call a species of 
lizard al tzab—exactly like the Hebrew word rendered 
** tortoise.” 

Tortoises, it is also to be observed, are much more 
common in Syria than great land-lizards, which are, 
indeed, very rare; and they are more likely to have 
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TO'U [1 Chron. xviii. 9,10]. [See Tor.] 


TOW’ER. Towers were frequently erected for a 
aioe of purposes. Sometimes they were for attack 
or defence, and formed important items in ancient 
fortifications, Sometimes they were watch-towers. 
| Several towers are mentioned iu Scripture, and the 

sitions of some of them are indicated. There was 

6 tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 4], the tower of Edar 
| (Gen, xxxv. 21], the tower of Penuel [Judg. viii. 9, 
| 17], the tower of Shechem (Judg. ix. 46], the tower 
of David [Song of Sol. iv. 4], the tower of Lebanon 
{Song of Sol. vii, 4], the tower of Syene [Ezek. xxix. 
10), the tower of Hananeel [Zech, xiv. 10]. Refer-~ 
ence is also made to the towers of Jerusalem and of 
Zion [2 Chron. xxvi. 9; Ps. xlviii. 12], and to several 
others (2 Chron. xxvi. 10; xxvii. 4]. Remains of 
ancient towers are still in existence in Arsyria and 
elsewhere, but far more clear in their indications are 
the:represontations upon the monuments. The towers 
which the Jews erected in yineyards and such places 
Isa. v. 2; Mutt. xxi. 33] find their counteryart in tho 
country at this day. ey are insignificant stono 
buildings. Robinson speaks of those around Hebron 
[‘‘ Bibl, Res.,” i, 213). 


TRACHONITIS, the Greek name of a region or 
province on the east of the Jordan [Luke iii. 1]. It is 
supposed to answer to the Hebrew Argob, which has 
been described in the article on that subject. [Seo 
Arcos.] The identification is justified not merely 
by the accounts which we hayo of the two, but by 
the testimony of the Targums in Numb. xxxiv. 15; 
1 Kings iv 13, where Argob is represented by Tracho- 
nitis. As, however, often happens in like cases, tha 
xecise limits of the territory cannot be ascertained 
Winer s ‘‘ Realwért.”]. We may say in general that 
it was bounded on the east by the Arabian desert, on 
the south-west by Auranitis and Gaulanitis, and ex- 
tended from the territory of Damascus on the north to 
near Bostra on the south. The region of Trachonitis 
was in the tetrarchy of Philip. It is now called the 
Ledjah [Porter's ‘ Giant Cities of Bashan,” 15, 92]. 


TRADITION. In Scripture this word denotes any 
kind of preceptive teaching, but in our version it is 
usually Audi to the arbitrary and fanciful maxims 
of men [Mark vii. 3,9, 13; Col. ii.8]. Inasmuch, how- 
lever, as the Greek word rapadone (paradosis) applies 


| to all forms of teaching, whether written or spoken, 


the word is sometimes adopted by our translators in a 

sense [2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6]. No trace of any 
notion of tradition such as that which finds a place in 
the Romish system can be found in the Bible. 


TRANCE. This word denotes the condition of a 
person whose soul seems to have left his body, and 
who is unconscious of external objects, although the 
vital power remains. The only Greek term thus ren- 
| dered in the New Jesement as tee pea whit our 
word ‘‘ecstacy ” is derived, and that properly signi- 
| fies the state 2 one who is said to be ‘out of ate 
| gelf,” The trances of Peter and Paul appear to have 
been of this character. They lost the consciousness of 

| sensible objects, and spiritually discerned heavenly 
i voices and visions which were presented to them 
[Acts x. 11; xi. 5; xxii. 17]. The word ‘ astonied,’ 
in Dan. iy. 19, most probably describes a closely 
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related phenomenon. ‘How far the condition of trance 
or ecstacy was usual when prophetic visions were 
vouchsafed, we know not. In his ‘‘New Testament 
for English Readers,” Dean Alford has the followin 
remark upon the ‘ trance” of Peter, as distinguish 
from tho ‘‘ vision” of Cornelius [Acts x. 3, 10}:—“ The 
distinction of this appearance from the ‘ vision’ above 
(though the usage is not always strictly observed) is, 
that in this case that which was seen was a revelation 
shown to the eye of the beholder when rapt into a 
supernatural estate, having, as in the case of a dream, 
no objective reality ; whereas, in the other case, the 
thing seen actually happened, and was beheld by the 
‘son as an ordinary spectator, in the possession of 
is natural senses.’ According to this, the ‘‘ vision”’ 
was presented to the bodily eye of Cornelius; but the 
“trance” was without natural vision, and Peter only 
saw what appeared to tho eye of the mind. It is 
to be observed, however, that what the a ® 6aWw 
is, in ver. 19, callod a vision. Dr. J. A. Alexander, 
in his ‘‘Oommentary on the Acts,” thus explains the 
words of chap. x. 10: ‘‘‘ He fell into a trance’—in 


Greek, ‘there fell on him an cera preternatural, 
absorbed state of mind, preparing him for the reception | d. 


of the vision.” the whole, we prefer to think with 
Dr. Alexander, that the trance was rather the condition 
of mind, than the objects presented to it in that con- 
dition. The subject is one of some interest; but to 
investigate it would involve a deeper inquiry into the 
nature of inspiration, revelation, and prophetic vision, 
than is possible here. The case of St. Paul (2 Cor. 
xii. 1—4] deserves to be remembered in connection 
with this question. . =: ‘i 


AT JERUSALEM. 


TRANSFIGURA'TION. This eventful circumstance 
in the life of Jesus Christ is related by all the synop- 
tical evangelists, and by each with some point of inte- 
rest not noted by the rest. It is also observable that 
the narrative in each of the three Gospels is given in 
immediate connection with tho announcement of the 
Lord (1) of his own coming ion and deatb, and 
(2) that some of his disciples should not taste of death 
till they had seen the kingdom of God come with 

wer Matt. xvi, 21—xvii, 8; Mark viii. 31—ix. 8; 

uke ix. 22—36]. ‘There can be no doubt,” says 
Alford in loco, ‘‘ of the absolute historical reality of this 
narration. It is united, by definite marks of date, 
with what goes before, and, by intimate connection, 
with what follows. It cannot, by any unfairness, bo 
severed from its context. Nor, again, is there any- 
thing mentioned which casts a doubt on the reality 
of.the appearances. The persons mentioned were seen 
by all, spoke, and wre nised. The concurrenco 
between the three evangelists is exact in all tho 
circumstances, and the fourth alludes, not obscurely, 
to the event, which it was not of his purpose 
relate (John i. 14]. Another of the three spectators 
istinctly makes mention of the facts here related 
(2 Peter i. 16—18).” _ 

The word 8paya (horama), translated “vision” in Matt. 


xvii. 9, is clearly equivalent to the parallel si 

in Mark and Luke. But notwithstanding the posi- 
tive evidence for the reality of the transaction, 0 
eminent a writer even as Neander has thrown the 
weight of his opinion into the scale against it, and 
endorsed the rationalistio figment that it was all s 
dream. “Jesus was praying ; the disciples were 


TRANSFIGURATION—TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


ied with his prayer; his countenance beamed 
radiance, and he appeared to them glorified and 
transfigared with celestial light... 
with fatigue, they fell asleep, and 
the Saviour’s prayer, and of their conversation with 
him, were reflected in a vision,” &0. Yet ho candidly 
adds what really amounts to a refutation of his pre- 
vious statement —‘‘The difficulty remains, that the 
phenomena, if simply psychological, should have ap- 
~ the thre sposiies precisely in same 
is he over supposin £ the 
account came from St. Peter ! ae te tian 
the event by St. John, Neander sup either that 
he ‘did not deem himself pre jared, from the circum- 


At last, worn out 


stances of the event, to give a distinct reprosentation of 


it; or that he did not view it as an objective reality, 
and therefore did not attach so much importance to 
it.” To such shifts are critics driven, when they 
decline to see in the Bible the objective reality of the 
cvents there recorded. 

As the wonderful change in the personal 
appearance of our Lord, it is not possible to add 
anything to what is stated in the text of the narra- 
tive. It was a manifestation of the Divine glory and 
majesty from within, not from without. ‘ Our Lord,” 
said Jerome long ago, ‘did not lose his form and 
aspect, but he appeared to his apostles as he will 
appear to all at the day of judgment.” St. Peter, in- 
deed, refers to the transfiguration in connection with 
the second advent, as if the glory of the one were a 
foreshadowing of the glory of the other [2 Peter i. 16é— 
18). It is observable that Moses and Elias appeared 
with him in his glory—one of whom was carried to 
hoaven without dying, and the other died and was 
buried under the special and peculiar circumstances 
related in Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6, and Jude 9. The 
design of the transfiguration, in the absence of dis- 
tinct statement, is entirely matter of inference. It 
may be assumed, however, that its object was of a 
twofold character. In the first place, as a vision of 
the proper glory of Christ, it was calculated to en- 
courage the faith of the disciples under the painful 
announcements to which the lately listened. In 
Elias, in con- 


perio d 
vepresontatives of the Law and the Prophets—and how 
entirely their mission was subordinate and preparatory 
Chr, The subject of cee a tars with gopus 

ist, if heard by the apostles, would yet moro clearly 
convince them of the im Benge of their master’s death, 
and of the accomplishment of his work. For an 
elucidation of the details of the narrative, and of the 
Pogue! instruction it contains, we must refer the 
er to a commentary. j 
The scene of the transfiguration has been com- 
monly supposed to be Mount Tabor, but this locality 
is extremely doubtful. ‘It was most likely,” says 
Dean Alford, ‘‘ ono of the mountains bordering the 
lake.” Stanley [‘* Sinai and Palestine,” p. 399] con- 
tonds for Mount Hermon; as does, though doubtingly, 
Dr. Thomson [‘‘The Land and the Book,” p. 231]. 
Stanley thinks ‘‘that our Lord would still be in the 
neighbourhood of Coesarea P PRs and that it is 
impoesible to look up from the plain to the towerin 
peaks of Hermon—almost the only mountain whi 
deserves the name in Palestine, and one of whose 
ancient titles (‘tho lofty peak’) was dorived from this 
Vory circumstance—and not be struck with its appro- 


the impressions of 


As to the omission of 
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priateness to the sceno. . . . . High up on i 
southern aopes there must be many a pane hers the 
disciples could bo taken ‘apart by themselves.’ Even 
the transient comparison of the celestial splendour 
with the snow, where alono it could seen in 
Palestine, should not, perhaps, be wholly overlooked, 
At any rato, the remote heights above the sources of 
the Jordan witnessed the moment when, His work in 
his own peculiar sphere being ended, He set his face, 
for tho last time, ‘to go up to Jerusalem.’ ” [See 
CmsaREa PHILIPri, Tabon.} It isa noteworthy cir- 
cumstance, as an additional illustration of the way 
in which a practical bearing was imparted to tho 
pe events of our Saviour'ss life, that just as his 
eath and burial and resurrection were significant of 
spiritual Heese in the Christian life [Rom. 
vi. 4—11], so there seems to be, moro than once, an 
implied reference to the transfiguration of the same 
kind. Twice over St. Paul uses the Greek word of 
the Gospel narrative (werapipgorpat, mctamorphoumat, 
‘transfigured”), to describe the sanctification of tho 
Christian [Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 18]. 
TRANSGRESSION. [See S:1y.] 


TREA’SURE-CITIES. The store-cities which the 
Egyptians compelled tho Israelites to build are thus 
termed (Exod. i. 11]. M. Chabas, a learned French- 
man, has lately read, in ancient Egyptian papyri, 
allusions to tho store-cities, or treasuro-citios of tho 
Pharaoh Rameeges, in connection with the namo of a 

le of slaves, whom ho and others re as tho 
Frel rews. The Egyptian namo of the people he writes 
Aperiu, and he is convinced that this is only another 
form of the word ‘‘ Hebrews” (Melange’s “‘ Egypto- 
logiques”]. The use of treasure-cities would be to 
receive corn and other stores belonging to the govern- 
ment, [See PrrHom, RAMEsEs.] 


TREA’SURE-HOUSES wero store-houses, in which 
were deposited any kind of precious commodity, and 
valuable articles [Ezra vy. 17; vii. 20; Neh. x. 38; 
Dan. i. 2). (Seo TREASURY. } 


TREA'SURER, one who keeps or presides over tho 
dispensation and custody of treasure. Such officors 
are, from time to time, mentioned in connection with 
Cyrus, Artaxerxes, Nebuchadnezzar, and othors [Ezra 
i. 8; vil. 21; Neh. xiii, 13; Isa. xxii. 15; Dan. ii, 
2, 3}. 

TREA'SURY, a treasure-house, or place for pre- 
serving wealth. The word occurs, in its ordina 
signification, in connection both with sacred and civil 
matters. The treasury was of course a necessity, not 
only for kings and princes, but for the Temple at 
Jerusalem [1 Chron. ix. 26; 2 Chron. xxxii. 27; Neh. 
xiii, 12, 13; Esth. iii. 9; Jer. xxxviii. 11; Matt. xxvii. 
6; Mark xii. 41; John viii. 20}, In Psalm cxxxv. 7, 
God is said to bring the wind out of his treasuries, 
which is a fi , denoting his control of natural 
powers and phenomena. The word “* store-house”” is 
used with similar latitude [compare Gen. xli. 56; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 25; Ps. xxxiil. 7). 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
What was the precise nature or kind of tree thus 
designated it is impossible now to say. The only 
information which we have borer) it is what is 
contained in Gen. ii., iii. It stood in the midst of the 
Garden of Eden, with the tree of life; and while the 
most ample permission was given to Adam and Evo 
to partako of tho fruit of all trees beside, this was 
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especially and distinctly prohibited, the penalty of 
death iene attached to Aiscbediaian at that we 
are warranted to affirm in re to it is that its 
name indicated its nature, and that as the result of 
violating the prohibition and partaking of the for- 
bidden fruit which grew upon it in attractive beauty, 
man gained what he did not poseess before, the know- 
ledge of evil in its melancholy and bitter experience. 
Beyond this, nothing is revealed, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil is surrounded by the 
same mystery a8 that which attaches to several other 
questions of great interest oo:nected with the proba- 
tion and fall of man, but which God, for all-wise 
reasons, has not seen fit to answer or clear up. 


TREE OF LIFE (Gen. ii. 9; iii. 22]. Unlike the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, the tree of life was 
evidently included among the trees of the garden 
which were embraced in the munificent grant of the 
Lord to Adam and Eve. The narrative implies 
that it stood in the midst of the garden, for some 
special use. It must also be assumed that Adam 
and Eve were fully acquainted with its specific virtue 
(Gen. iti. 22]. Tho natural interpretation of this 
verse, ‘‘ lest he put forth bis hand to take of the tree 
of life, and eat and live for ever,” and of the subsequent 

recautions taken for the protection of the tree of life 
hn 24], embraces at least this much, that in the pro- 
vidence of God the fruit of the tree of life was under- 
stood by our first paronts to be a Divinely-ordained 
means for sustaining and renewing the principle of 
an undeceying life, and counteracting, by some secret 
onergy which it ssed, tho tendency to weakness 
and mortality. To have partaken of its fruit would, 
in some mysterious way, have frustrated the fulfilment 
in its entire extent of the Divine decree which followed 
the first act of disobedience. Beyond this we know 
nothing. Some have supposed that the tree possessed 
no special virtue in itself, but was of the nature of 
a sacramental element, an outward sign of spiritual 
grace and of immortality. This may or may not have 


been the case. But in the absence of positive state- 
ment and revelation from God on the subject, specula- 
tion is useless. The solemnity with = e tree 


was afterwards environed is thus interpreted by Pro- 
fossor Fairbairn (‘‘ Typol.,” i. 216]: ‘ The tree of life 
remained what God originally made it. And though 
effectual precautions must now be taken to guard its 
sacred treasure from the touch of polluted hands, yet 
there it stood in the centre of the garden still, the 
object of fond aspirations as well as hallowed recollec- 
tions, though enshrined in a sacredness which rendered 
it for the present inaccessible to fallen man. Wh 

should its P have been so carefully preserved, an 

the symbols of worship, the emblems of fear and hope, 
planted in the very way that led to it, if not to inti- 
mate that the Patios of partaking of its immortal 
fruit was only for a season withheld, not finally with- 
drawn, waiting till a righteousness should be prouight 
in, which might again open the way to ite blessed pro- 
visions? . . . The relation man now occupied to the 
tree of life could of itself furnish no information on 
this point. It could only indicate that the inheritance 
of peal ite iyas ay reserved for him, on the 
supposition of a true and proper righteousness bein, 

attaiued. So that in this ioe Srmbonieal ediantes 
the hope which had been awakened in his bosom by 
the first promiee assumed the pleasing t of a 
return to the enjoyment of that immortal life from 
which, on account of sin, he was appointed to suffer 
a temporary oxclusion. But coupled as this hope was 


blessing, ined. 
now forbidden tree of life was to continue una 


Apocalyptic vision 
ous details of wick i 
the book of Genesis. The tree of life, whereof thero 
were but faint traces in all the intermediate time, 
again stands by the river of the water of life, tho 
difference being that now it bears twelve manner of 
fruits, yielding ite fruit every month, and the leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. Taken in connec- 
tion with the rest of the Paradisiacal description of 
which it forms a part, we cannot doubt that it shadows 
forth the Divine p 
Christ all that was : 1 a 
glorious and beautiful form than that in which it was 
possessed 


TREE OF LIFE—TRESPASS-OFFERING. 


with the t existence of a fallen condition, and 
the certainty of a speedy return for the body to the 
dust of death, it of necessity carried along with it the 
expectation of a future state of being, and of a resur- 
rection from the dead. The prospect of a deliverance 
from evil, and of a restored immortality of life and 

ing, was not to be immediately realised. The 


roachable, so long as men bore about with them { 
of sin and death.” In harmony with this view 
of the symbolical or typical charac po fo tree Mes 
life, find it ocoupying @ prominent p in th 
seals i ian 7 xxii. 2, 14), the glori- 


so forcibly remind the er of 


to restore in and through 
st in Adam, and in a mor 


before. 
TRES’PASS. [Seo Srx.] 
TRES’PASS-OFFERING. We have already re 


marked, in the article Suv-OFFERING, the great differ- 
ences of upinion among writers on the Levitical ritual 
as to what constitutes t 
the sin-offering and the trespass-offering. That thero 
was some distinction is evident from the circumstance 
that they rest on separate ordinances, and that tho 
offerings themselves were dissimilar in some respocts, 
while the trespass-offering was acconrpanied 
which are not attached to the sin-offering. 

of the trespass-offering (Own, dsham, *‘ 
root signifying ‘‘ to fail ’’) is given in Ley. v. 14—vi. 7; 
and Numb. v. 5—8. The an for which it was pria- 


essential distinction between 


by acts 
Tho law 
eee from a 


cipally made were sins of a ey or inadvertence, 
by which wrong was done whi 


ch was capable of resti- 


tution, whether against God or man. A striking dif- 


ference in the sacrifices made for a sin-offerin 


trespass-offering is the absenco of a bullock A tho 
latter case, which was specially appointed in the other, 
both for the priest and the congregation. In addition 
to the trespass-offering, the offerer was required to 
confess his sin, and to make restitution or give com- 
pensation for the wrong done. When the pereon 
injured could not be found, the restitution or com- 
pouesea was to be made to the priest, as representing 
» the original proprietor of all things, who thus 
stepped, so to into the room of tho sufferer. 
In fact, the idea of sin as a debt seems to pervade tho 
entire ceremonial in this case, and with it the necessity 
of making amends. The typical significance of the 
offering is sufficiently indicated in the offoring iteelf 
and the acts which accompanied it. While, in comma 
with the sin-offering, it points to Christ as the ono 
atonement and sacrifice for ain, it also proclaims th* 
doctrine that, notwithstanding the full perfeotien and 
completeness of His offering, restitution and satisfac- 
tion are also due to the injured from the injurer, and 
this even though the wrong may have teen 
inadvertently. ‘‘He who to put himself on 
right terms with an injured fellow-mortal, can nev.t 
be received into terms of and blessing with an 
offended God. And if he should even proceed s0 far a3 


TRIBE—TRUMPET. 


to bring his gift to the altar, while he there remembers 
that his brother has somewhat against him, he must 
uot presume to offer it, as he would then offer it in 
vain, but go and render due satisfaction to his brother, 
and then come and offer the gift” (Fairbairn’s ‘‘Typo- 
logy,” ii. 353). The sincerity of the faith reposed in 
Obrist will be tested by the readiness to make amends 
wherever practicable. 


TRIBE. This word, as used among the Greeks and 
Romans, appears to have originally meant a class or 
collection of families, having a common natural descent 
from one ancestor. It subsequently received a wider 
significance, and described certain ee of the com- 
munity. By a still further extension it was made to 
denote nationalities, especially of foreign extraction 
nnd residence. Among the Hebrews, the twelve tribes 
were the twelve sections of the nation as descended 
from the sons of Jacob. Occasionally it signifies a 
smaller division (Numb. i. 4; iv. 18; Heb. vii. 13). 
The word once occurs in its broader application [ Matt. 
xxiv. 30]. As types of the spiritual family of in 
its various branches, the twelve tribes of Israel are 
introduced in the Book of Revelation [vii.], where 
ae ee of them that are sealed are given. [See 

£AL, 


TRIBULA'TION. All forms of trouble and affliction 
are generally called tribulation (Deut. iv. 30; Matt. 
xii. 21; 2 Cor. vii. 4]. The word occasionally denotes 
the punishment and sufferings which shall overtako 
the wicked [Rom. ii. 9]. The tribulation foretold by 
our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 21, 29] is commonly under- 
stood, in the first instance, of the calamities attendant 
upon the fall of Jerusalem, but it is also believed to 
point to the circumstances which are to usher in the 
close of the present era. 


TRIBUTE is properly the money paid by an indivi- 
dual or community in acknowledgment of submission 
to some foreign sovereign or state. The word, however, 
is frequently used in our authorised version in the 
sense simply of a tax imposed by a king upon his 
Hack neal m. xx. 24; 1 Kings iv.6; Rom. xiii. 6, 
ko}. e have already referred in a previous article 
ep TAXE3] to the heavy tribute exacted of the Jews 

y the Romans. Political agitators, from time to time, 
took advantage of the discontentment thus caused 
among the poor Acts v.37; comp. Joseph., ‘‘Antiq.,” 
xx. 5, 1]. It may be remarked that there are three dif- 
farent Greek words translated by ‘‘tribute” in our 
English version of the New Testament (Matt. xvii. 24; 
Mark xii. 14; Luke xx. 22). It is to be regretted that 
the term occurring in the first of these has been 
so rendered, as thereby the meaning is obscured to the 
English reader. The reference is to the ‘‘didrachma,” 
which was not a civil impost, as many expositors 
have su but a religious one, porresponding to 
the half-shekel enjoined to be paid [Exod. xxx. 11, 
&c.] by every Israelite above twenty years of age, for 
the support of the Temple at Jerusalem [2 Kings xii. 
4; 2 Chron. xxiy. 6, 9). The other two words are 
properly rendered “ tribute,” and are convertible terms 
in the New Testament [Matt. xxii. 17; Luke xx. 22]. 
The tribate-money shown to our Lord at his request, 
when the ensnaring question as to the paying of tribute 
was put to him (Matt. xxii. 19), was the ordinary de- 
narius, stamped with the head, and bearing the super- 
scription of Cesar. In this coin the ee pee! 
levied on every Jew by the Romans, was paid; an 
there was a saying among the Rabbis that “ wherever 
any king's money is current, thero that king is lord. 
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Ohrist’s answer to his tempters’ question was founded 
on this generally accepted statement. They imagined 
that, in whatever way he answered them, their purpose 
of ensnaring him would be gained. If he replied to 
their question in the afirmative, then they would rouse 
the people against him as one who was in league with 
their heathen oppressors; if in the negative, they 
would have a 3 usible ground of accusation against 
him before the Roman governor. But by pointing to 
the actual fact that the money current among them 
bore the stamp of Cresar, he convicted them of a posi- 
tive recognition of the yoke which lay upon them, and 
then urged upon them in his reply the fulfilment of 
every duty which they owed to him who was thus 
acknowledged as their civil superior andruler. [Fora 
view of the coin referred to, and other coins of Palestine 
at the time, seo Akerman’s ‘‘ Numismatic Ilustra- 
tions of the New Testament.’’} 


TRO‘AS, also called Alexandria, and Alexandria 
Troas; a city of Asia Minor, on the coast of Mysia, 
some distance south of the ancient Troy, after which 
it was named. Its builders were Antigonus and 
Lysimachus. It became a place of some importance, 
but eventually fell into decay. At present its ruins 
are called Eski Stamboul. St. Paul here saw tho 
vision in which he was commanded to go and preach 
in Macedonia [Acta xvi. 8—11]. He was also here on 
other occasions [2 Cor. ii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 13], and seems 
to have laboured here with success, “The site of tho 
ancient city is now covered with a forest of oak-trees, 
and it is therefore impossible to see its ruins collec- 
tively, but they extend over many miles” (‘‘ Hand- 
book for the East”]. The ruins are of considerable 

itude and interest, but tho modern village of 
Eski Stamboul is almost deserted. [For a description 
of the site, the reader is referred to Sir Charles Fellows’ 
‘ Asia Minor,” pp. 42—46.] 


TROGYL’LIUM, a town and promontory on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, a little south of Ephesus, 
opposite Samos, and at the foot of Mount Mycale in 
Ionia. The city was once powerful and illustrious, 
is said to have been the first settled in Jonia, and 
claimed the maternity of as many as seventy-fivo 
cities. St. Paul ‘‘tarried at Trogyllium,” on his way 
from Assos to Miletus [Acts xx. 15]. It is now an 
insignificant place, and its ruins have almost dis- 
appeared. 

TROPHIMUS, nourished ; one of St. Paul's com- 

ions during part of his third missionary journey 
Acts xx. 4], and an Ephesian (xxi. 27, 29). The 
ews saw him with St. Paul in Jerusalem, and sup- 
posing that he had been taken into the Temple, raised 
the tumult that issued in the apostle’s imprisonment. 
In the Epistle to Timothy there is slight mention of 
him—“ Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick ;” and 
he may have been the brother mentioned so kindly in 
2 Cor. viii. 18—22, and sent with Titus to Corinth. 
Tradition relates that he was put to death by Nero. 


TRUMPET, the name of a wind instrument, which 


arrenred in a variety of forms, and was made of 
erent materials, chiefly of metal and of horn. 


Hence we read of ‘silver trumpets” (Numb. x. at 
and of ‘‘trumpets of rams’ horns” [Josh. vi. 8 : 
Several Hebrew words are translated ‘‘ trumpet” in 
our version, but they throw little light upon the 
form and structure of this well-known and most 
popular instrument. Trumpets were sometimes used 
in concert with other musical instruments [1 Chron, 
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xv. 28}, but they appear to have been very com- 
monly blown upon alone, Their uses were diverse: 
they were chiefly prominent, however, in religious 
services and in war. Special festivals and times 
were heralded by trumpets (Lev. xxiii, 24; xxv. 9; 
Numb. x. 2—10; 1 Chron. xv. 24; 2 Chron. xxix. 
27; Ps. Ixxxi. 3; xcviii. 6], and proclamations were 
usually made at the sound of the trumpet [2 Kings 


ix. 13). The solemn revelations of Sinai wore pre- 
ceded by the sound of a trumpet (Exod. xix. 16; 
xx. 18]. John heard the sound of a trumpet before 
lhe received the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 10]; trumpets 
are among the prominent symbols of the Apoca- 
lypee (Rev. viii. 2], and the great judgment of God is 
represented as heralded by a trumpet [1 Cor. xv. 52; 
1 Thess. iv. 16). Numerous descriptions or the trum- 
pots of wer emeing may be pleats Sh the 
monuments o yria, Persia, and Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. (See Corner.) 


TRUM’PETS, Feast or. This was one of the 
annual feasts appointed by the Levitical law. It was 
celebrated at tho beginning of the month Tisri, and 
was 80 called from the circumstance that on this occa- 
sion the trumpets which usually announced the com- 
mencement of the month [Numb. x. 10] were blown 
with more than customary solemnity. The ceremonial 
to be observed at this feast will be found in detail in 
Tey. xxiii. 23—25, and Numb. xxix. 1—6. The day 
was to be kept sacred from servile work, a holy con- 
vocation was held, and special eacrifices were offered 
in addition to the daily eacrifico and those presented at 
the (Siar bap er oho aes In the absence of 
any Scrip inti n to guide us, it is not possible 
to affirm positively what ms the ial design and 
typical meaning of this feast. Its importance may 


TRUMPETS, FEAST OF—TURTLEDOVE. 


have been derived from the fact that the month thus 
weloomed and inaugurated was invested with peculiar 
solemnity. From its being designated ‘‘ a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets” [Lev. xxiii. 24], we may also 
conceive that it was designed to be a remembrance to 
the people of mercies enjoyed ceo the previous 
year, and of the blessings symbo. in the great 
observances appointed for the month whose commence- 
ment was thus distinguished. 


TRUTH, that which is con to a falsehood or 
Geer RAN xii. 17, 19]. It also denotes truthfulness 
and fidelity [lea lix. 14, 15; Jer. vii. 28]. The re- 
vealed doctrine of Christ is called truth (Gal. ii. 5; 
2 Tim. iii. 7; iv.4]. Sincerity is called futh [1 John 
iii. 18); eaten that de is Hes = arise = 
opposed to what is shadowy an nsitory, is 
‘John i. 17]. The Lord Josue calls himself the Truth 
[ohn xiv. 6], either as the Great Revealer of Divine 

th, and the right object of human faith, or as em- 
bodying all the ape elements of the Law, and fulfil- 
ling the great predictions of the prophets concerning a 
Saviour to come. 


TRYPHENA, a member of the Roman church, to 
whom St. Paul sends a salutation [Rom. xvi. 12]. 


TRYPHO'SA, one of the two female Christians 
whom St. Paul salutes in Rom. xvi. 12. 


TU’BAL, a word of disputed origin. 1. The fifth 
son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2]. 2. A nation probably 
descended from Tuba! (1). nmiiller erroneously 
says this namo is always coupled with Meshech in 
Scripture. This is not the case in the distinctly 
othnological reforonce of Isaiah [Ixvi. 19], where it is 
associated with Javan, perhaps as one of ‘‘the far-off 
isles.” Ezekiel rockons Javan, Tubal, and Meshech 
among the traders with Tyre, who dealt in slaves and 
brazen ware [xxvii. 13]. The same sacred writer 
mentions Meshech and Tubal among the nations who 
should be destroyed [xxxii. 26]; he also joins them 
with the confederates of Gog [xxxviii. 2, 3; xxxix. J]. 
The frequency of the concurrence of the two names 
Meshech and Tubal leads us to look for them in the 
same direction. It has been already observed in the 
article MzsHEcH, that as Ezekielconnects it with Tubal, 
so Herodotus connects the Tibareni and the Moschi; 
and the Assyrian inscriptions associate the Tuplai with 
the Muskai. If the Tibareat are intended, as is pro- 
bable, they were at one timo subject to the Persian 
monarchy, and inhabited a part of the second and 
more sou range of the Caucasus to tho cast 
of the Black Sea. @ region in question has been 
notorious for its traffic in slaves, while the Moechian 
mountains abound in copper. (Rosenmiiller's ‘' Bibl. 
Geogr.,” i, 130, 291, English translation. ] 

_TU’BAL-CATN, of uncertain etymology ; an ante- 
diluvian, the son of Lamech and Zillah, described as 


‘‘an -instructor of every artificer in brass and iron” 
[Gon. iv. 22]. Nothing more is recorded of him. 


TURTLE, TUR'TLEDOVE. The peaceful, con- 
fiding, and loving habite of turtledovee, with their 
pl colours and soft, cooing voices, have ever 
made them favourites in the Boat [P . Lxxiv. 19; Song 
of Sol. ii. 12). Turtledoves were the usual offering 
of the poor in the Hebrew rites; and the Virgin 
Mary, at her eae ate offered a pair in ice, 
instead of a b (Luke ii, 24). The beautiful 
little palm turtledove A ats senequalensie) stall 
nestles in the skelter of the olive-treea of the sacrod 
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enclosure at Jerusalem, and fearlessly secks its food 
in the porticoes. This turtledove does not share 
in the migratory habite of the common turtledove 
(Turtur communis), which must therefore have been 
the species alluded to in Jer. viii. 7, 
three different species—T. auritus, 7’. risorius, or col- 
lared turtle (an Indian and Asiatic species), and 7. 
Senegalensis, or £gyptius—swarm in myriads, in 
spring-time, in the coverts of the valley of the Jordan. 


TYCHICUS, chance; an Asiatic Christian who, with 
Trophimus and others, accompanied Paul on a portion 
of his journey from Macedonia towards Jerusalem 
(Acts xx. 4]. He receives honourable mention in four 
of St. Paul's epistles. He is the only living person 
named in the faa to the Ephesians, where he is 
called a ‘‘ faithful minister in the Lord” (Eph. vi. 21). 
A similar allusion is met with in Col. iv. 7. Titus iit. 
12 shows that he was with the apostle at the timo 
when this epistlo was written. In the last epistlo St. 
Paul ever wrote, he again appears a stcadfast, faithful 
friend—remaining with him in his severest trials, till 
sent to Ephesus [2 Tim. iv. 12]. Tradition alleges 
that he was bishop of Chalcedon, in Bithynia, or 
Neapolis, in Cyprus. 


TYPE. Familiarly as this term is used in books of 


theology and Scripture exposition—typology, in fact, 
constituting a distinct branch of Biblical criticism and 
interpretation—it is only once found in its simple form 
in the authorised version, viz., in the margin of 1 Cor, x. 
ll. The corresponding Greek equivalent, rixo¢ (tupos), 
is rendered, in John xx. 235, by “ print ;” in Acts vil. 
43, Rom. v. 14, by “figure;” in Acts vii. 44, by 
“fashion ;”’ in Acts xxiii. 25, by ‘‘ manner;” in Rom. 
vi. 17, by ‘*form;” in 1 Cor. x. 6, 11, Phil. iii. 17, 
1 Thess. i. 7, 2 Thess. iii. 9, 1 Tim. iv. 12, 1 Peter v. 3, 
by “example” or ‘‘ensample;” and in Titus ii. 7, 

eb. viii. 5, by ‘‘ pattern.” In. one or other of its 
compound forms it is also found in 1 Tim, i. 16, 2 Tim. 
1. 13, Heb. ix. 24, and 1 Peteriii. 21; and it is from the 
manifest signification of the word in these last two 
instances, and in one or two of those above cited, that 
the theological use of the word has arisen. In its more 
purely etymological sense, riwog signifies a ‘‘ model” 
or “ pattern,” or, again, a ‘‘ mould,” into which clay, 
for example, or wax, being pressed, takes its exact 
figure and shape. In the now grnerelly received 
acceptation of the word, a type may be regarded as the 
designed resemblance of something future, the latter 
being called the antitype. The ecaplay ment of types 
was one of God's principal means of instruction under 
the Old Testament. ‘‘ They fell in with tho prevailing 
- cast of thought in those among whom they were insti- 
tuted, and were thus wisely adapted to the end in 
view.” . . . ‘*The inhabitants of the East could give 
life and significance, in a manner we can but im- 
perfectly understand, to the outward and corporeal 
emblems through which their converse with God was 
chiefly carried on.” From their childhood ‘‘ they were 
trained to the use of symbolical institutions as the moat 
expressive and appropriate channels of Divine com- 
tounion ” [Fairbairn’s ‘‘Typol.,” i. 197, 198]. In his 
discussion of the subject, this author traces out, in an 
interesting apd instructive manner, the analogy in 
God's methods of preparatory teaching at different 
periods of the Oh eatery, and shows how there is 
thus furnished a ready and effective answer to the 
Socinian argument against the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, on accouft of the comparative silence main- 


respecting them in the direct instructions of 


Turtledoves of 


Christ. [See ‘‘ Typol.,” i, 168—172.] As regards the 
exact theological significance of the term AT 
Bishop March {‘‘ Lectures on the Criticism and In- 
terpretation of the Bible,” part iii, p. 113] says, 
“Yo constitute one thing the type of another, as the 
term is generally understood in reference to Scrip- 
turo, something more is wanted than mere resem- 
blance. The former must not only resemble the latter, 
but must have been designed to resemblo the latter. 
It must havo been so gengned in its original insti- 
tution, It must also have been so designed as some- 
thing preparatory to tho lattor. The type, as well as 
the antitype, must have been pre-ordained; and they 
must have been pre-ordained as constituent parts of tho 
same general scheme of Divine Providence. It is this 
previous design,and this pre-ordained connection which 
constitutes the relation of type and antit Whore 
those pquelitver fail, where tho previous design and the 
re-ordained connection aro wanting, the relation 
tween any two things, however similar in them- 
selves, is not the relation of type to antitypo.” So, 
again, it is observed that the type is virtually a 
prophecy or prediction of the antit Type and 
prophecy differ in degree rather than in kind; the ono 
images or prefigures, the other foretells coming 
realities ; the one being prophecy in action, tho other 
in words. Thus, whatever definition of a type bo 
adopted, it is an essential element of it that the coin- 
cidence is a designed one, not depending on a mero 
resemblance. It is but a little way, however, that an 
accurate definition will assist us in really deciding 
what in Scripture is or is not a type. On few points of 
Scripture interpretation has there been o more com- 
plete dissonance and divergence of opinion among 
expositora and theologians. ‘‘ Where one hesitates, 
another is full of confidence, and the landmarks that 
are set up to-day are again shifted to-morrow.” This 
marked ee nce of thought, and, as Fairbairn ob- 
ig o the Toor ain inoorredk zens which here * 
ng prevailed regardi e types, have told so ad- 
tai on the sulgect that es than a nominal 
lace hee been assigned to it in our more recent theo- 
bel systems.” e adds, with, unfortunately, too 
much truth, ‘‘ For any real value to be attached to it 
in the order of God's revelations, or any light it is 
fitted to throw, when rightly understood, on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, wo search in vain among tho 
writings of our leading hermeneutical and systematio 
divines. The treatment it has most commonly received 
at their hands is rather negative than positive. They 
appear greatly more concerned about the abuses to 
which it may be carried, than the advantages to which 
it may be applied ; and were it not for tho purpose of 
exploding error, delivoring cautions, and disowning 
unwarrantablo conclusions, it is too plain the sub- 
ject would scarcely have been deemed worthy of any 
separate and particular consideration.” The t 
question at issue between the different schools of 
interpreters turns on the point, whether we aro 
justified in affirming anything to be typiost which is 
not affirmed to be so in Scripture, either by direct 
statement or manifest implication? On one side, wo 
find writers like Bishops Van Mildert and Marsh, and 
others, rigidly insisting that it is essential toa type that 
there should be a competent evidence of the Divine in- 
tention; that whether a person or event be typical 
must not be left to the imagination of the expositor to 
discern, but rest for its warrant on some soli proof in 
Scripture itself. ‘Whatever persons or things,” says 
Bishop Marsh, ‘‘recorded in the Old Testament were 
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expressly declared by Christ, or by his apostles, to 
have been designed as prefignrations of passages or 
things related to the New Testament, such persons 
or things so recorded in the former are types of the 
persons or things with which they are compared in 
the latter. But if we assert that a person or thing 
was designed to prefigure another person or thing, 
where no such prefiguration has been declared by 
Divine authority, we make an assertion for which we 
neither have, nor can have, the slightest foundation.” 
And he proceeds to indicate the necessity of drawing a 
distinction between examples that are used in Scripture 
for the sake of illustration only, and those where there 
is a manifest typical relationship and connection. On 
the other hand, a numerous of interpreters re- 
gard the restrictions thus laid down as narrow and 
unreasonable, on the ee that the types actually 
indicated as such in the New Testament, are to be 
viewed rathor as examples for our guidance in the 
interpretation of others, than as supplying us with 
an entire list of all that were designed for this 
purpose. No doubt, there is much to justify such an 
opinion, especially as there is nothing in the Bible 
to indicate that the typical persons or things there 
cited, or alluded to, constitute in any direction an 
exhaustive list. They were cited and set forth as 
occasion served, sometimes with reference to circum- 
stances of the moment, sometimes in a more formal 
ond lengthened argument, as in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is therefore urged, as a fair and 
legitimate inference from this, that we may naturally 
expect to find a considerable rango of typical illus- 
tration outside and beyond the actual instances which 
have boen used by Christ and his apostles. Witsius 
also accordingly contended against the opinion “‘ either 
that an infallible authority is necessary to explain the 
types, or that all the types of the Old Testament are 
explained in the New,” and illustrated his position 
from the analogy of prophecy, of much of which we 
have no infallible interpretation. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of deciding what is typical and what is not, on 
this principle, 1s one that has never yet been satis- 
factorily overcome or settled. The question, indeed, is 
relegated to the expositor’s own mind, and the answer 
to it will depend entirely on his own sobriety and 
judgment. ceius and his followers, following in 
the steps of Glass, conceived ‘' that every event in Old 
‘Testament history which had a formal resemblance to 
something under the New, was to be regarded as 
RS pe And even among writers who stop short of 
this extreme and unsatisfactory view, there is little 
real agreement on the principles which shall guide the 
student of God’s Word in this important branch of 
Scriptural interpretation, or enable him really to 
distinguish between what is only simile, illustration, 
or allegory, and what is positively typical. All things 
soaked therefore, it may be concluded that Bishop 
Marsh’s is the safer rule, 


t may seem to reduce un- 


necessarily the limits of typical illustration, but, as a | fi 


compensation for this, it is an effectual safeguard 
against the frivolous and absurd interpretations which 
abound in expositors of the Cocceian and Witsian 
school. For those who desire to investigate the subject 
further, there is probably no work, either ancient or 
modern, equal to Professor Fairbairn’s “ logy.” 
The question is there treated elaborately and ex- 
haustively, The author declines to adopt the restrictive 
rules laid down by Bishop Marsh, and writers of note 
who agree with him ; but his opinions are still further 
removed from the unrestrained and fanciful licence 


which characterises expositors like Cocceius and 
others. 

TYRAN’NUS, prince; a man in whose school St. 
Paul assembled ne disciples, and disputed daily with 
those who came to him [Acts xx. 19]. It is un- 
certain whether Tyrannus was a Greek sophist or a 
Jewish teacher. In trath, beyond what is stated in 
this passage, we know nothing whatever about him. 


TYRE and TY’RUS, a rock; the name of an ancient 
and celebrated Phoonician city, many times alluded to 
in Holy Soripture, and in classic authors. The 
Hebrew name is written “Tzor” ([Joeh. xix. 29 
(margin)]. In the division of the Holy Land, Tye 
was on the border of Asher, but the original occupants 
remained in possession, and were long ruled over by 
their proper kings, some of whom are named in 
Scripture [2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Kings v. 1; 2 Chron. ii. 3]. 
In the reign of David and of Solomon especially, a 
friendly alliance existed between the s and the 
Hebrews, and no doubt the latter availed themeelves 
largely of the commerce for which the former were 60 
ous. The lu , wickedness, and idolatry 
of are frequently denounced by the prophets, 
who foretell its utter overthrow (Isa, xxiii. 1; Jer. 
xxv. 22; Ezok. xxvi. 2; xxvii. 2; xxviii. 2; Amosi. 
9, 10; Zech, ix. 2—4}. Some of the Biblical allusions, 
and pre-eminently those in Ezekiel, are of extreme 
value and intorest, showing as they do the vast and 
varied commerce of Tyre, its power, wealth, pride, 
and general character. It was not so ancient as Sidon, 
but it became its superior. It consisted of two dis- 
tinct parts, one standing upon a rock or small island 
not fur from the shore, and the other on the mainland; 
but which of these was oldest is disputed. Tyre upon 
tho mainland was called Paletyrus, or Old Tyre; but 
notwithstanding this, its claim to priority is strongly 
contested. No importance attaches to the question, 
but it may be noticed that the space botween the island 
and the continent was filled up by the indomitable 
energy of Alexander the Great, and his work con- 
stitutes the basis of the peninsula which now exists 
upon the spot. The oldest known allusions to Tyre 
are those of Scripture, but the records extant in 
secular writings contribute materially to our know- 
ledge of its history. Homer does not mention Tyre; 
Herodotus, however, tells us that he went there, and 
heard from the priests of Hercules that it had been 
founded 2,300 years [‘‘ Hist.,” ii. 44]. Josephus, on 
the other hand, says was built 240 years beforo 
the Temple at Jerusalem, or 1,500 years later than 
the date of Herodotus [‘ Antiq.,” viii. 3, 1]. Jose- 
phus again mentions the public records of the Tyrians 
as very exact, and he quotes sundry details of Syrian 
history from them and from other ancient wmitings 
es Apion,” i. 17, 18]. Tyre was besieged 

y anecer, king of Assyria, and afterwards 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The former of these sieges lasted 
five years, and the latter thirteen. Shaletansset 
inflicted serious damage upon the Tyrians, but died 
before he took the city and the siege was raised. Tho 
accounts left us of Nebuchadnezzar’s attempt aro 
exceedingly meagre and obscure, but as that moparch 
is recorded to have subdued all Syria and all Phoenicis, 
we must conclude that Tyre succumbed to him. From 
that time till Alexander the Great, the fortunes of the 
city fluctuated, but ofter the conquest of tho Mace- 
donian its commerce continued considerable, although 
its independence was gone, and its rulers were 
foreign masters of the whole land. Tyre was a place 
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of some consequence for a long time after the Christian 
era. It is referred to by our Lord [Matt. xi. 21], and 
by St. Luke [Acts xii. 20], as well as by sundry 
uninspired writers in that century. Jerome even 
speaks of it as the most noble and handsome city in 
Phoenicia. The prosperity of Beyrout may have 
Weukened it, but in a.D. 570 Antoninus of Placentia 
describes the inhabitants as abounding in luxury and 
vico: ‘*Tho city of Tyre has men of power; but the 
life ia of the vilest, and luxury too great to be told,” 
&:. The Uhristian church which had been founded 
there lingered on for a long time. Zeno, bishop of 
Tyre, was at the Council of Nice in 325; and at that 
of Constantinople, 381. Others of tho bishops are also 
mentioned in history, and councils were held there in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centurics. Jn the seventh 
century the city was conquered by tho Mahometans, but 
it retained part at least of its worldly prosperity, and 
comes again prominently forward in the time of the 
Crusades, Theodericus [*‘De Tocis Sanctis,” a.p. 
1172], and his contemporary Benjamin of Tudela, 
speak of it asa strong and busy place. At that time 
it was in the hands of the Christians, and in 1174 
the celebrated historian William of Tyre became tho 
archbishop. It fell again into Mussulman hands 
about the year 1291, and never again lifted up its head. 
The allusions made to it by subsequent authors 
all demonstrate its irrecoverable decline. (T.earned 
researches will be assisted by such works as Reland’s 
‘ Paloostina,” 1,046; Winer’s ‘ Realwérterbuch,” ii. 
636; Robingon’s ‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” ii. 456—472; ely dk 
‘‘Jerusalem und das Heilige-Land,” ii. 395, &c. 
Valuable information is also supplied by ‘‘ Tyre: its 
Rise, Glory, and Desolation” (Religious Tract Society); 
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and especially by Thomson’s ‘Land and Book.” It 
is almost unnecessary to add that nearly every book 
of travels in Palestine supplies some account of modern 
Tyre, or Sur as it is called.] As Dr. Thomson remarks, 
‘It would take a volume to trace the varied fortunes 
of Tyre through Egyptian, Chaldean, Macedonian, 
Roman, Saracenic, }'rank, and Turkish dynastics, 
down to the present wretched representative of so 
much greatness and glory. With but few exceptions, 
it is now a cluster of miserablo huts inhabited by 
about 3,500 impoverished Metawelies and Arab Chris- 
tians, destitute alike of education, of arts, and of enter- 
rise; carrying on with Egypt a small trade in tobacco 
rom the neighbouring hills, and in lava millstones 
from the Hauran.” We have attempted no minuto 
description of the position and ruins of Tyre, but 
we may observe that it occupies what is now a small 
headland or promontory which juts out into tho 
Mediterranean. It is about twenty-three miles north 
of Acre as the crow flies, and about twenty miles south 
of Sidon. Considerable space might have been devoted 
to the prophecies concerning Tyre, and their fulfil- 
ment, but on thia subject it must suffice to refer to 
Dr. Keith's ‘* Evidence of Prophecy,” chap. xii.; ‘‘Tho 
Book of Prophecy,” by Dr. G. Smith, part i1., sec. 111.; 
Newton ‘On the Prophecies,” dissert. xi.; Fairbairn 
‘On Ezekiel,” chap. xxvi.—xxviii. Thero are sundry 
fables and traditions about Tyre, mostly connected 
with mythology, such as the worship of the Phoni- 
cian Hercules and the discovery of the famed Tyrian 
urple. [On the general subject, see the works of 
Keurick and Movers, and the authors referred to in 
the article “‘Tyrus” in Herzog’s ‘ Realencyklop., 
vol. xvi.] 
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TY’RUS. [See Tyre.] 


TZAD'DI, ¥, the eighteonth lotter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Its consonantal power is tz; but in the 
English version it is commonly represented by z or 8, 
but sometimes by ¢. The former occurs in the case 
of Zidon or Sidon, and the latter in the case of Tyre. 
In Hebrew these names begin with the samo letter. 
[See ALPHABET. ] 


TZOR (Josh. xix. 29 (margin)]. [See TyRE.] 


U 


U'CAL, 2 word of very uncertain meaning, found 
only in Proy. xxx. 1, as a proper name of an own 
personage. 

U’EL, powerful ; a son of Bani, who, having mar- 
ried an alien during the epaUl: was required by 
Ezra to divorce her after the return to Jerusalem 
[Ezra x. 34]. 

UK’NAZ. This word occurs in 1 Chron. iv. 15 
(margin) for ‘“‘even Konaz.” Dorhaps we should 
render the clause, ‘“‘and the sons of Elah and (0 
Kenaz.” Vossibly, however, the particle transla 
“and” or ‘“‘even,” and written « in the form Uknaz, 
may be an orror of some copyist. 


U'LAT, a river of Susiana which flowed past tho 
city of Shushan. It is identified with tho classical 
Euleus (Dan. viii. 2, 16). The able investigations of 
Mr. Loftus on tho site of Shushan leave no doubt that 
the ancient bed of the Ulai, near that city, is at present 
dry, but was tho eastern branch of the river now called 
the Kerkhah. The Arabs of the locality call this dry 
channel the shat atik, or ‘‘ancient river.” Mr. A. 
Loftus observes the minute accuracy of Daniel, when 
he says he was ‘“‘ between Ulai,” for so it is in the 
original; because the river was divided into two 
streams, to which the prophet unquestionably alluded 
(‘* Chaldca and Susiana,” chap. xxxi.]}. 

U'LAM, vestibule. 1. One of the sons of Sheresh, 
of the tribe of Manasseh, named in the genealogical 


list of 1 Chron. vii. [vs. 16, 17]. 2. The eldest son of 
Eshek, a Benjamite [1 Chron. viii. 39). 


UL'LA, yoke; a chicf in the tribe of Asher, whose 
sons are named in 1 Chron. vii. 39. 


UMMAH, vicinity ; a town of Asher [Josh. xix. 30]. 
It is mentioned between Achzib and Aphek. The site 
of it is unknown. In the Syriac version it is called 
Umka; and 2 place named Amka is still to be found 
six or seven miles north-east of Acre. 


UNCLEAN’ MEATS. [Sve ANIMALS.) 


UNCLEAN'NESS. [See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, 
PURIFICATION. 


U'NICORN, The animal alluded to in Scripture 
under this name is described os untameable, aud of 
great gras and power. It is questionable if the 
original Hebrew wo: on (réém) has not sole reference 
to the latter. It is again Gescribed, as in Deut. 
xxxili, 17, as having “horns.” The whole force of 
this passage depends upon the r22m having two horns 
upon one head—one for Ephraim, and the other for 

nasseh, But in Pa. xcil. 10 it is said, “ My horn 
shalt thou exalt like the horn of a unicorn;” and 
a single horn still constitutes part of the head-dreas 
of somo Syrians, Hence the Greeks wrote pordcepwe 
(monokerés), and the English “ unicorn.” The Vulgate 


TYRUS—UR. 


has rhinoceros; the Indian, or one-horned species of 
which, is found depicted on the Assyrian eculptures. 
Again, Migliarini of Florence assured Layard that 
the word raim, or rém, occurs in hieroglyphics over s 
figure of a large and fierce antelope; but this has not 
been corroborated, sity 

The language of the prophet Job is, in matters of 
natural history, proverbially graphic. ‘‘ Will the 
unicorn be willing to serve thee, or abide by thy crib? 
Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow ? or will he harrow the valleys after thee?” [Job 
xxxix. 9,10] convey, were it not for the word “ uni- 
corn,” the simple idea of a wild bull or buffalo. Hence 
it is that Gesenius and others have given that signifi- 
cation to the word reém. Mr. Tristram has lately ob- 
tained from caves near the mouth of the River, 
in Syria, teeth of the bison, which he concludes to 
be the réém of Scripture; and, further, supposes it, as 
is by no means improbable, to havo been known in 
copes within historical times [‘‘ Land of Israel,” 
p. 11). 

UNNI, afflicted. 1. One of the Levites of the 
second degree, selected by David to assist in the spel 
services with which the ark was brought up to Jeru- 
sulom from the house of Obed-edom, as desczibed in 
1 Chron. xv. (vs, 18, 20]. 2. A Levite who accom- 
panied Zerubbabel from Babylon to Jerusalem at the 
termination of the captivity (Neb. xii. 9]. 

UPHARSIN, and they divide. This was of the 
mysterious wring on the wall, as seen by 
(Dan. v. 25]. The entire sentence is, ‘‘ Numbered, 
numbered, weighed, and they divide.” The obscurity 
of the words was therefore probably in the charactors 
employed, and in the sense of the whole, rather than 
in the actual terms, which are pure Chaldee. When 
Daniel repeats Upharsin as Peres, he merely employs 
a simpler form of the word. 


U’PHAZ, mentioned twice as a source of gold 
[Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5]. The ordinary opinion is that 
it is another name for Ophir, as in the Syriac version 
of Jor. x. 9. Some believo thero was a region thus 
named, but nothing certain can be affirmed upon the 
subject. [See Oruir.] 


UR, light; the birthplace of Haran, called “ Ur of 
the Chaldees” (Gen. xi. 28, 31]. It is only referred to 
in connection with Abraham and his family (Neb. 
ix. 7]. There has been much difference of opinion 
respecting its locality, but both in ancient and modera 
times the majority of authorities have placed it at 
Edessa, which is now called Urfah, or Grfah, and is 
constantly termed Urhoi by Syrian writers. Some 
recent travellers have sought for it further south, at 
Warka and at Mugheir. We should naturally look 
for it in the direction of Harran, and the only place 
which we find in that region likely to be Ur is Orfah. 
Even Dr. Beke is willing to accept this identification, 
although he locates Harran in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus [‘‘ Jacob’s Flight,” p. 9}. Fi must, how- 
ever, bo noticed that in the Symac version Ur is 
on each occasion written as in the Hebrew, and not 
Urhoi. It is also to be observed that Ephroom Syrus, 
an eminent writer of the fourth century, has the fol- 
lowing statement respecting Nimrod :—‘ He rei 
Fata Se gaateaomig thee neo oer oe 
‘acts is con’ o the old opinion that Ur is 
Urfah stands on the declivite of a hill, with a small 
stream running along the northern side of the town, 
and a citadel on a hill to the south-west. It contains 
relics of Greek and Roman times, and same which 


URBANE—URIJAH. 


UR (URFAIt), 


may be oven more ancient. 
Armenian families reside, and about 180 families of 
Jacobites; besides these there are 1,200 Mussulman 
families. The place has been visited by various 
modern travellers, as Ainsworth and Badger, and its 
history has been written by Bayor [Ainsworth’s “Re- 
searches in Assyrian,” &c.; Badger’s ‘‘ Nestorians,” 
&c.; Bayer’s ‘‘ Historia Osrhoena’’}. Considerable 
space would be required for an account of the various 
«names by which Urfah has been called, and for a 
summary of its history. Ammianus Marccllinué 
mentions a place named Ur, between Nisibis and 
Hatra, near jen itis, and some have thought this 
was the Ur of Abrabam. We profer the claim of 
Urfah, although we cannot positively say it was the 
spot from which Abraham proceeded. 


URBANE, the Latin Urbanus; a Christian at Rume 
to whom St. Paul sent a salutation, and whom he 
sad designated as his “helper in Christ” [Rom. 
xvi. 9). 


URI, enlightened. 1. The father of Bezaleel, who, 
with Aholiab, was specially inspired by God for carry- 
ing out the design and work of the tabernacle nee 
xxxi. 2; xxxv. 30, &c.J. 2. The father of Geber, to 
whom was assizned the duty of collecting, in Gilead, 
the provisions for Solomon’s household [1 Kings iv. 19}. 
3. A Levite porter, who was commanded by Ezra to 
put away the alien wife whom ho had married during 
the captivity [Ezra x. 24). 


URI'AH, the Lord is my light. 1. Ono of David’s 
mighty men, a Hittite, and the husband of Bathsheba, 
whom David seduced, and, after the murder of her 
husband, married [2 Sam. xi. 3, &.]. He was evi- 
dently a man of distinction in David's army, and one 
that had rendered good service to the cause of the 


(FROM CHESNEY'S EXPEDITION.) 


Within the walls 1,800 | king. How advantage was taken of his absence with 


the army in the field to enable David to accomplish 
his design—how, on learning the probability of dis- 
covery, he sent for Uriah, and in yain endeavoured to 
induce him to visit his home—how, on his persistent 
refusal, the king sent him back to the army, with 
instructions to Joab to place him in the “ forlorn hopo” 
of the besiegers, and thus ensure his death—how suc- 
cessfully Joab carried out his master’s atrocious 
behest, thereby securing, as David vainl thought, 
immunity for his crimce—all this is graphically detailed 
in the simple narrative, and need not be silarpad on 
here. [See BATHSULBA, Davip.] 2. A priest in the 
reign of Ahaz [Isa. viii. 2], probably the same as 
Unijah. [See Urisan (1).] 3. Tho father of Meremoth, 
by whom the treasuro was weighed, as described in 

za, Vili. 38, on the return from Babylon. In Neh. 
iii. 4, 21, the name, in the authorised version, is 
*¢ Urijah.” 

URIVAS, the Greek form of Uriah (1) [Matt. i. 6]. 

URI'EL, God ts my light, 1. A Kohathite, son of 
Tahath [1 Chron. vi. 24}. 2, The chief of tho Kohath- 
ites at the time when David brought up the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom [1 Chron. xv. 5, 11]. 3. A 
man of Gibeah, whose daughter Michaiah was one of 
Rehoboam’s wives, and the mother of Abijah [2 Chron. 
xiii, 2). In 2 Chron. xi. 20, the mother of Abijah is 
said to have been Maacheh, the daughter of Absalom; 
but whether this was another name of Uriel, or in 
what other way the difficulty should be explained, no 
means exist to discover. 

URI'‘JAH, the Lord ts my light. 1. A high priest in 
the reign of Ahaz [2 Kings xvi. Laem. and probably 
the same as the Uriah mentioned in Isa. viii. 2, He 
received from Ahaz, who was then with Tiglath- 
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pileser at Damascus, the pattern of an idolatrous altar, 
with instructions to make one like it. On the king's 
return it was used for the purposes of sacrificial wor- 
ship, the sacred altar being displaced by it, and appro- 
priated to another purpose. [See TIGLATH-PILESER. } 
2. (Neh. iii. 4, 21} { n t 

priests who stood at the right hend of Ezra’s pulpit 
when he read tho Law to the people [Neh. vii. 4]. 
4. A prophet in the reign of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, and son of Shomaiah. His predictions con- 
cerning Jerusalem and Judea brought down upon 
him the anger of the king. I 
escape the consequences of his faithfulness to God by 
a hasty flight into Egypt, but was speedily brought 
back, and, at the king’s command, cruelly slain (Jer. 
Xxvi. 20—23], 

U’RIM AND THUN™MIM, lights and perfections. 
What object or objects this phrase denotes has been 
long a matter of discussion. We read in Exod. 
xxvii. 30, ‘Thou shalt put in the breastplate of 
judgment the Urim and the Thummim ; and they shall 
be upon Aaron's heart, when he gocth in befure the 
Lord.” The fulfilment of this precept is recorded 
(Lev. viii. 8]. Wo subsequently read that Eleazar the 
priest was to ask counsel for Joshua, ‘‘ after the judg- 
ment of Urim before the Lord” (Numb. xxvii. 21]; 
and when blessing the tribes, Mosos said of Levi, 
‘* Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy Holy 
One” (Deut. xxxiii. 8]. At o later period, ‘‘ when 
Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets” 
{1 Sam. xxviii. 6]. At the timo of tho return from the 
captivity, inetruction was given that those children of 
the priests who could not find their genealogy ‘‘ should 
not eat of the most holy things, till there stood up a 

riest with Urim and with Thummim” [Ezra ii. 63; 
Koh, vii. 65]. It does not appear that this ever 
occurred. The foregoing are the only texts in which 
the Urim and Thummim are named, and they supply 
but scanty information respecting their nature and 
uses. We can only gather that something so called 
was introduced into the high priest’s breastplate, and 
that it was a means by which God's will was mani- 
fested. We shall not discuss the various theories that 
have been advanced—that it consisted of the twelve 
stones bearing the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
acting in a mode avalogous to a modern telegraphic 
instrument—or the two sardonyxes on the shoulders 
of the ephod—or a single diamond in the centre of the 
breastplate—or a hae of gold in the middle of the 
ephod—or other theories still more extravagant and 
devoid of probability, as, for instance, that it was an 
image of human form, or a kind of sacred dice. The 
ancient versious and interpreters give an uncertain 
sound, and modern critics are quite divided. Under 
these circumstances, the rapid enumeration of the 
various theories, as stated above, must suffice. Amid 
so much obscurity and indecision, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to speak confidently. ‘What the Urim 
and fhummim really wore, cannot be determined with 
certainty, either from the names themselves, or from 
any other circumstances connected with them” [Keil 
and Doelitzsch, ‘‘ Commentary” on Exod. xxviii. 30]. 
In harmony with the opinion we have oxpressed, the 
authors just quoted say, ‘‘We can draw no other 
conclusion than that the Urim and Thummim are to 
be regarded as a certain medium given by the Lord to 
his people, ib ie which, whenever the congregation 
required Divine illumination to guide its actions, that 
illumination was guaranteed, and by means of which 


[Seo Urnran (3).] 3. One of the | 


He endeavoured to. 


THUMMIM—UZAL. 


the rights of Israel, when called in question or en- 
ieesreds wore to be restored; and that this medium 
was bound up with the official dress of the a priest, 
though its precise character can no longer be deter- 
mined” [tbid., vol. ii., p. 199]. 


US'URY, tho interest exacted upon a loan. This 
was forbidden to the Jews (Lev. xxv. 36, 37]; but the 
prohibition only extended to their dealings with cach 
other (Deut. xxiii. 19, 20). The violation of the law 
was viewcd with abhorrence by holy Israelites [Ps. 
xv. 5; Prov. xxviii. 8; Jer. xv. 10]. 3 It seems, how- 
ever, that after the copay the Mosaic rule was xy 
much neglected [Neh. vy. 7, 10]. Intercourse wit 
foreign nations, and the decline of zeal for the Taw, 
and other circumstances, led to the more extensive 
adoption of usury by the Jews, and hence, in modern 
times, they are the greatest usurersin the world. The 


Pratt s 1s considered to be admitted by our Lord 


Matt. xxv. 27; Luke xix. 23]. 


U'THAI, supporter. 1. The son of Ammibud, of 
tho tribe of Judah (1 Chron. ix. 4]. 2. A son of 
Bigvai, who returned with Ezra from Babylon {Ezra 
vill. 14}. 


UZ, fertileland. 1. A grandson of Shem, and son 
of Aram (Gen. x. 23; 1 Chron. i. 17]. 2. One of the 
sons of Dishan, a duke of the Horites in tho land of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28]. 


UZ, THE LAND oF, the country in which Job lived. 
It is impossible to affirm certainly whero it was, but 
the most probable opinion fixes it te the east or svuuth- 
east of Palestine. Itastern traditions lend us no real 
assistance, as they connect Job with places far remored 
from each other. In the Bible, Uz is only mentioned 


in three {Job i. 1; Jer. xxv. 20; Lam. iv. 21]. 
The most precise indication eur lied by these texts is 
that in the last of them: ‘‘ Rejoice ard be glad, 


O daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the laud of Uz.” 
This connects Uz with Idumma, and icpresents the 
Edomites as dwelling in the land. Roscumiuiller says, 
‘We cannot greatly err if we consider Uz as the 
northern part of Arabia Deserta, between Damascene 
Syria and the Euphrates. According to Ptolemy, the 
Ausitse (or Aisitze) dwelt in this district, which was near 
Babylonia and Chaldwa” [‘* Bibl. Geog.,” vol. iii). 
There are traditions of Job in the direction indicated 
by Rosenmiiller, but so are there also in the tra- 
ditions of Mesopotamia, where others have sought 
for Uz. Among tho numerous opinions which have 
been advanced, we Woo the one above alluded to, 
that the land of Uz lay to the east, or rather the 
south-east, of Palestine [Bochart's ‘‘ Phaleg,” ii. 8; 
Barnes, ‘‘On Job,” collects a variety of explanations 
in his introduction]. 

U'ZAI, the father of Palal, who assisted in tho 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem after the retura 
from the captivity [Neh. iii. 25]. 

U'ZAL, the name of a descendant of Joktan [Gcn. 
x. 27; 1 Chron. i, 21]. Like other names in the same 
list, it is of disputed derivation, but it seems to denote 
a wanderer ; like tho other names also, it appears to 
cL het the founder of ono of tho Arab tribes called 
Joktanides. Gesenius, however, thinks Uzal denotes 
a city or region which was afterwards named Sanaa, 
and was the metropolis of the kingdom of Yemen. 
First refers to the Arabio tradition, that Aval, or 
Sanaa, son of Azal, founded Sanaa; and observes that 
Uzal is still the old name of the district. It is easy to 
understand that Uzal gave his name not only to his 


UZZA—UZZIELITES. 


descendants, 
its chief city. 
, UZZa, strength. 1. A Merarite Lovite, mentioned 
in 1 Chron, vi. 29. 2. A Benjamite, named in 
1 Chron. vill. 7. 3. [1 Chron. xin. 7, 9—11.] [Seo 
Uzzau.] 4. A person whose descendants are included 
among the Nethinims who returned from the captivity 
{Ezra ii. 49; Neh. vii. 52). 

UZZA, Tue GarvDEN or; the placo whoro Ma- 
nasseh and Amon wero buried [2 Kinys xxi. 18, 26). 


It was adjacent to the palace, aud probably in or near 
Jvrusalem, 


UZZAH, strength; one of tho sons of Abinadab of 
Gibeah, in whose house the ark of God was placed by 
the mon of Kirjath-jearim, ofter ita return froin tho 
land of the Philistines, as described in 1 Sam. yi. 
Whon David rosolved to remove tho ark to Jerusulom, 
Uzzah, with his brother Ahio, drove the bullock-cart on 
which it was placed. Tho oxen stumbled, and fvaring 
that the ark might fall, Uzzah put forth his hand to 
steady it, and was instantly smitten with death by tho 
hand of God. This manifestation of the Divine dis- 
Plepeure induced David to abandon for the time the 

esign of carrying the ark to Jerusalem, and it was 
placed in the house of Obed-edom [2 Sam. vi. 2—11; 
1 Chron. xiii. 6—13). 


UZ'ZEN-SHE’RAH, a town so called from Sherah, 
the daughter of Ephraim or of Beriah {1 Chron. vii. 
24}. It was probably near Beth-horon, tho nether 
and the upper. Uzzen is supposed to mcan an car, 
or corner, and may denote some peculiarity in the 
situation. 


UZZI, the Lord is my strength (a contracted form 
of Uzztan). 1. The son of Bukki, and a direct de- 
scendant of Aaron [1 Chron. vi. 5, 51; Ezra vii. 4). 
2. A son of Tola, and grandson of Issachar {1 Chron. 
vil, 2, 3]. 3. One of the sons of Bela, and grandson 
of Benjamin, one of the chiefs of the tribo {1 Chron. 
vii. 7). 4. A Benjamite, son of Michri, also a chicf 
in the tribe [1 Ohron. ix. 8}. 5. Son of Bani, to 
whom was entrusted the oversight of the Levites at 
Jerusalem, after the return from the Sean. (Nan: 
xi. 22). 6. The head of the priestly house of Jedaiah, 
at the period of Joiakim’s high priesthood [Neh. xii. 
19]. 7. A priest who took part in the services at 
the rive of the restored wall of Jerusalem [Neh. 
xii, 42). 

UZZIA, the Lord is my strength; an Ashterathite, 
and ono of David’s valiant men (1 Chron. xi. 44]. 


UZZI'AH, same meaning as the preceding. 1. The 
son of Amaziah, king of Judah, elovuted to tho throne 
at the carly ago of sixteen, by the people of Judah, 
after tho assassination of his fathor at Lachish. He is 
also called Azariah [2 Kings xiv. 21; xv. 1—8]; but 
whether this is due to an orror of transcription, or to a 
double name, or to a change of name, it 1s impossiblo 
to affirm. The account of his reign, which extended 
over tho lengthened period of fifty-two years, will be 
found in the passages above referred to, and in a 
more extended form in 2 Chron. xxvi. Guided by tho 
counsels and picty of Zechariah, he seems to have 
commenced his reign under the most favourable cir- 
The blessing of God was with him, and 
rospered undor his rule. Expeditions 
against the Philistines and Arabians both resulted in 
@ series of successes which extended his territory and 
his reputation. Ile adopted vigorous measures for 


but to the province they oveupied, and to 
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putting Jerusalom in a state of thorough defenco, and 
simultaneously manifosted the greatest interest in 
agricultural operutions, Lverything, indeed, seems to 
have prospered with him until, clated with his success, 
ho, in an evil hour, intruded on tho priestly office, and 
forced his way into the Temple, with the object of 
offering inconso on the altar of the sanctuary. In the 
midst of a violent altercation with the priests, to whose 
remonstrances he was deaf, the leprosy spot appeared 
in his forchoad ; ho felt that the hand of God was upon 
him, and hurried out of tho sacred precincts—too late, 
however, to avert the consequenco of his folly and 
presumption. From this time he dwelt alono, ac- 
cording to tho prescriptions of the Law. Jotham, his 
son, took the inistration of alfuirs until his father’s 
death. Although no mention of the circumstance is 
found in the historical narrative, it appears from both 
Amos i. 1 and Zech. xiv. 5 that a romarkable earth- 
quako occurred during Uzziah's reign, the terror in- 
spired by it being adopted by the latter prophct as an 
illustration of the yet more startling terror which shall 
attend tho second coming of Christ. That, however, 
which in the sacred history is only known by these 
brief and incidental allusions, is directly associated 
by Josephus (on what authority he does not say) with 
the profanity of Uzziah above described. He saya 
that, in tho meantime, when the king was threatening 
to kill the priests unless they would hold their peace, 
‘‘a great earthquake shook the ground, and a rent was 
made in tho Temple, and the bright rays of the sun 
shone through it, and fell upon the king's face, inus- 
much that the leprosy soized upon him immediately ; 
and before the city, at a place called Groges, half tho 
mountain broke off from the rest on the west, and 
rolled itself four furlongs, and stood still at the cast 
mountain, till tho roads, as well as the king's gardens, 
were spoiled by the obstruction.” Isaiuh, Hosea, and 
Amos, the prophets, were partly contemporary with 
Uzziab, and the year of his death synchronised with 


| that in which tho first-named prophet had the remark- 


able vision in the Temple which is described in Isa. 
vi, 2. A Levite, descendant of Kohath, who is named 
in the genealogical catalogues [1 Chron. vi.24]. 3. The 
father of Jehonathan, one of David’s overseers [1 Chron. 
xxyil. 25]. 4. A son of Harim, ard one of tho priests 
who was required by Ezra to divorce tho alien wifo 
whom he had married during the captivity [Ezra x. 
21). 5. The father of Athaiah, who was appointed to 
dwell at Jorusalem at the restoration under Nehemiah 
[Neh. xi. 4]. 


UZZIEL, strength of God, 1. One of the sons of 
Kohath, and uncle of Aaron (Exod. vi. 18; Lov. x. 4; 
Numb. iii. 19, &c.]. 2. A captain of tho Simeonites, 
and son of Ishi, who, with his brethren and their fol- 
lowers, attacked and despoiled the Amalekites in the 
valley of Gedor, in the reign of lfezekiuh, and occu- 
pied their territory, as described in 1 Chion. iv. 39— 
43. 3. One of tho sons of Bela, and grandson of 
Benjamin [1 Chron. vii. 7]. 4. Ono of the sons of 
Heman, who, with his brethren, was Speen to assist 
in the sacred musical seryiccs by David [1 Chron. xxv. 
4} called ‘‘ Azareel” in ver. 18. 5. A son of Jeduthun, 
who, at the revival of religion under Hezekiah, assisted 
in tho purification of the Temple (2 Chron. xxix. 14]. 
6. The son of Harhaiah. He took part in the repara- 
tion of the wall of Jorusalom at the return from 
Babylon [Neh. iii. 8]. 


UZZI' ELITES, the descendants of Uzziel (1) [Numb. 
iii. 27; 1 Chron. xxvi. 23). 
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VAIL—VATICANUS, CODEX. 


V 
VAIL. [Seo Vzit.] 


VAJEZA’/THA, an old Persian word, signifying 
purity, whiteness, according to Gesenius; but others 
explain it, worthy of honour, &.: one of the sons of 
Haman, whom the Jews slew in Shushan, under the 
circumstances described in Esth. ix. [ver. 9]. 


VALE, VAL’LEY. -Several words are thus ren- 
dered in our version of the Old Testament. 1. Bik’ah, 
a plain between hills or mountains (Josh. xii. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxv. 22]. 2. ’£mek, tho ordinary word for 
“valley” [1 Sam. xvii. 2; 2 Sam. v. 18; 2 Chron. xx. 
26). 3. Gai, or gei, a ravine (2 Kings xxiii. 10; Neh. 
xi. 35; Ezek. xxxix. 11]. 4. Nachal, a wady, or 


watercourse, whether dry or not (Gen. xxvi. 19; Song| B 


of Sol. vi. 11]. 5. Shéphélah, not a valley in me proper 
sense, but ground which lies lower than the hilly 
region. It is applicd to the western portion of tho lot 
of Judah [Josh. xv. 33]. Several of the valleys of 
Scripture are named, as tho valley of Jezreol, the vale 
of Siddim, &c. Palestine and the neighbouring regions 
abound in valloys of all the kinds mentioned in tho 
Bible. The most remarkable are perhaps the valley of 
Jezree], already referred to, and the vast depression 
which constitutes the valley of the Jordan and of the 
Dead Sea, ‘The subject is one which can only be fully 
dole with in works on tho physical geography of Bible 

VANI'AL!, meekness; a son of Bani, who was re- 
quired by Ezra to divorco his alien wife after the 
return to Jerusalem [Ezra x. 36]. 


VASH'NI, gift; the elder son of Samuel [1 Chron. 


vi. 28], called “ Joel" in ver. 33 and in 1 Sam. viii. 2. 
[See Jozt (2).] 


VASHTI, beautiful ; the queen of Ahasuerus, who, 
on her refusal to join the king and his assembled 
guests, at a great banquet which he gave in Shushan, 
under the circumstances narrated in Esth. i. 10—12, 
was deposed from her royal dignity by her incensed 
husband. [Seo ANASUERUS, EsTHER. ] 


VATIOA’NUS, Copex SB): In the Greek New 
Testament and in the LXX. version of the Old, this is 
perhaps tho most important of known MSS. It appears 
to have belonged to tho Vatican Library (race it is 
numbered 1,209) from a time not long subsequent to 
its formation by Pope Nicholas V. It now consists of 
146 leaves of thin vellum, written in three columns 
on a page, except in the poetical books of the Old 
Testament, where there are only two. The ancient 
writing is defective in the first forty-six chapters 
of Genesis, in part of the Psalms, also in the New 
Testament from Heb. ix. 14 to the end of that book, 
the four pastoral epistles, and the Apocalypso. These 
defects (with the exception of the pastoral epistles) 
have been supplied by a much more recent hand. There 
can hardly be a reasonable doubt that this MS. is not 
later than the middle of the fourth century. Another 
hand has retouched the ancient faded letters, and the 
same (or some other posterior to the original scribe) 
has added the accents and breathings. Nacee initial 
letters have been es at the beginning of the several 
books, instead of those of the original scribe, which 
wero of tho samo size as tho others in the line. 
In the Gospels there is in this MS. a division into 
opentent. which was supposed, before the examination 
of the Codex Zacynthius (%) [see PaLimpsest), to be 
quite unique. There is no trace of the Ammonian 


sections or Eusebian canons. In the Acts and Epistles, 
besides the ancient sections, there is also a mora 
recent division. In the ancient arrangement St. 
Paul’s epistles are numbered continuously; and this 
brings to light the record of a curious and important 
fact—namely, that, in the MS. to which these sections 
wero first appended, the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
have been p between Galatians and Ephesians, 
The contractions in this MS. are not so numerous as 
in some other very ancient documents; and the 
original subscriptions to the several books are re- 
markably brief and simple. The so-called fac- 
similes of this MS. are in general (if not always) 
such rough imitations that they give a very faint 
notion of the actual writing. There is a yc 
of part of a page in the possession of the Rev. J. W. 
urgon, M.A., who has introduced a lithographed 
copy of it into his ‘‘ Letters from Rome.” 

This MS. was early known to Greek Testament 
editors; thus, in 1521, Erasmus obtained two extracts 
from it from Paulus Bombusius, then tho prefect of 
the Vatican Library; in 1533 and 1534 Erasmus and 
Sepulveda corresponded on the subject of this very 
MS., the latter of whom pointed out that in many 
places its readings accorded with tho Latin Vulgate, in 
opposition to the Greek, which Erasmus had edited 
from recent MSS. In 1586 the editors of the Roman 
LXX. mado this MS. tho basis of their text, from 
which they appear not to have intentionally departed. 
A few readings were in the samo century oxtracted 
by Werner of Nimwegen; and these and the few 

sent to Erasmus wore for a long time all that 
was certainly known as to its toxt. It was discussed 
whether this MS. had been used by the Compluten- 
sian editors; but its roadings were too little known to 
admit of an absolute conclusion being formed. In 
1669 Bartolocci made a collation of this MS. It is 
imperfect, and the existing transcript (in the Biblic- 
theque at Paris) is not very exact. 

About the year 1720 a oollation of this MS. was 
made for Bentley by an Italian called Mico: the 
corrections of tho later hands were afterwards noted 
for the same critic by Rulotta. In 1799 Ford edited 
Mico’s collation in his appendix to tho Codex 
Alexandrinus; but this edition appearing to be of 
doubtful accuracy, it was re-compared with tho colla- 
tion, partly for Tregelles iy tho Rev. J. B. Lightfoot 
and the Rev. John E. B. Mayor), and pint by 
himeelf, for his critical Greek Testament. The first 
published collation of this MS. was that of Birch, 
whose edition of the four Gospels came out in 1788. 
His collation had been made in ing years, when 
Pavone sa the expense of the King of Denmark. 
The gs of Luko and John, which he had left 
unoollated, were borrowed from the collation made for 
Bentley. Birch’s collation of the Acts and Epistles 
appeared in 1798. Thus there were sources from the 
readings of this MS. which might be mostly known; 
but stall, in places in which the collators diflered from 
one another, or in which they were alike silent, it 
was felt to be an object of great importance to 
sacred letters to know the actual readings of the 
codex. Various critics made offorts to procure an 
accurate collation, Tischendorf did this in 1612, and 
Tregelles in 1845; but the ouly result was that they 
were able to examine particular readin A little 
of the same kind was done by Muralt. r. Scrivener 
remarks on these attempts: ‘ Tischendorf says 
enough that something like a history might be 
written of the futile attempts to collate Codex B, and 
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a very unprofitable history it would be”—i.e., ap- 

tly ‘‘ unprofitable” as to actual results obtain 

t it would be the record of efforts directed towards 

an object, the importance of which was felt by all 
critical scholars. 

In 1836 it was announced that Cardinal Mai was 
likely to publish an edition of the text of this MS., 
which, it was stated, he had commenced some years 
before, under the sanction of Pope Leo XII. This 
led to earnest expectations of such an edition actually 
appearing ; but as years passed on, the most contra- 
dictory reports respecting it wore circulated. Some 
said t such an edition had not even been begun, 
while others said that it was a fac-simile odition, and 
that the had seen it complete. Indeed, the accounts 
which Mai himself gave on the subject were very 
inconsistent. A little more was known respecting 
this edition, when, in 1848-9, the Papal Government 
of Rome was superseded b 
then Cardinal Mai offered the whole edition to Mr. 
Ashor, the publisher of Berlin, who, however, de- 
clined it, on the ground that the terms proposed by 
Mai were too high; also, after inspecting the 
Cardinal's own copy, he thought that the number of 
corrections which were noted was 80 great, as to make 
him di ul of the whole work. It was very 
commonly believed that the hindrance to the publica- 
tion of the edition lay with the Romish censors of the 
press, who would not allow 4 work to appear in 
which such passages as 1- John v. 7 were not included 
as parte of the sacred text. The death of Cardinal 
Mai, in 1854, led to the belief that it was hopeless to 
expect the issue of the edition; but this, however, 
Teally expedited it. Early in 1858 it appeared at 
Rome, in five volumes 4to, the fifth containing the 
Now Testament. Passages such as 1 John vy. 7 were 
inserted in the text, but noted as not being in the 
MS.: the claims of truth and of the Roman censor- 
ship were thus in a manner reconciled. We must 
refer to the preface by Vercellone for an account of 
the strange manner in which the work was got out by 
Mai, and of the inaccuracy which was the inevitable 
result, and also as to the means taken for correcting 
the printed copy, after the work had been placed in 
his hands by Cardinal Altieri, one of Mai’s executors. 
This edition was felt to be a valuable contribution to 
our acquaintance with the codex; but still it was by 
no means fully satisfactory. In 1859 a smaller 
edition of the New Testament portion only was 
issued, also under the editorial care of Vercellone; 
though it appears from the preface that it had been, 
at least, commenced before Mai’s death. In both 
these editions the portions defective in B have been 
supplied from other Roman MS3. The edition of 
1859 is far less inaccurate than the former had been. 
From these, especially the first, different reprints 
have been made, which, with the exception of that 
in the Rev. E. H. Hansell’s Greek Testament, require 
no especial notice, seeing that they do not ss the 
slightest critical value, though this would have been 
the case if there had been the simple addition made of 
the variations of collators. ik ; 

Dean Alford made good use of his visit to Rome in 
1861, in examining various places in the MS. He 
was thus able to give certainty as to many points 
respecting it, about which there had been before onl 
a kind of balance of probabilities. The Rey. E. 0. 

has also re-examined several p: . 

In 186% was published “Novum Testamentum 

Greco, Antiquissimoram Codicum Textus in Ordine 


| 
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; | Edidit Edwardus H. Hansell, 8.T.B.” This work de- 


serves particular notice here, because the text of the 
Codex Vaticanus, and the variations of the different 
collators, may, be here studied far more easily and com- 
etely than inany other way. In fact, if it were only 
‘or the Codex Vaticanus, the work of Mr. Hansell 
would be almost indispensable, for it contains much 
which could not elsewhere be found together. It 
must be borne in mind that not only does the work 
give the text, &., of B, but that also at one view it 
can be compared with A, O, D (of the Gospels), D 
of tho epistles), E (of the Acts), and Z (of St 
tthew) ; while the collation of the Codex Sinaiticus 
forms an appendix. An edition of the text of this 
MS., line for line, under proper care, is still a thing 
to be desired by critical scholars: the aid of photo- 
graphy might be called in as to this MS., as a hand- 


the Republicans; for | maid to criticism. 


VAU, 1, the sixth letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
[Ps. cxix. 41]. As a consonant, it is usually 
nounced v, but some treat it as w. It is absor 
by certain vowels, as u and o. As a numeral, it 
stands for 6. [See ALPHABET.] 


VEIL (var in the English version). From a very 
remote period the veil has formed a common article of 
female attire in Oriental lands. In Egypt, a lady's 
face veil is of white muslin; it is narrow, and reaches 
from the eyes almost to the feet. The veils of women 
of the inferior classes are black [‘‘ Englishwoman in 
Egypt,” chap. x.], and sometimes adorned with beads 
orcoins. Our translators have rendered several Hebrew 
words by ‘‘yeil.” 1. Mitphachath [Ruth iii. 15 (mar- 
gin, ‘‘sheet,” or ‘apron ’”’)), which is also translated 
‘‘ wimple,” an old word meaning very much the same 
as ‘‘veil” [Isa, iii. 22}. 2. Massékhah, denoting some- 
thing ‘‘spread out” [Isa. xxv. 7]; also rendered 
‘covering’ [Iea. xxviii. 20]. 3. Masveh, a veil 
(Exod. xxxiv. 33, 35]. 4. Pardkheth, denoting a sort 
of screen or separation, as the word implies, used of 
the veil of the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 31], and of 
the Temple [2 Chron, iii. 14]. 5. Tzd’iph, probably 
an ancient name for a woman's yeil [only found in 
Gen. xxiv. 65; xxxviii. 14, 19]. 6. Madhidh, most 
likely a cloak or wrapper [Song of Sol. v. 7; Isa. iil. 
23]. Some of the forogoing words do not appear to 
mean what we understand by veils; but it is very 
likely that mantles and shawls were from time to 
time employed to cover the head and face. There is no 
reason to su that veils were habitually worn by 
the ancient Hebrew women, but their occasional use 
is not to be questioned. 


VER'SION. The principal ancient versions of Scrip- 
ture are treated in separate articles in tho course of 
this work, and to them the reader is referred. 


VINE. It is not surprising that the vino is fre- 
uently mentioned in the Old and the Now Testament, 
be it was one of the most valuable products of Pales- 
tine; and if not native, is s0 throughout the regions 
to the north. It was cultivated from the most remote 
times, as we are informed in Geu. ix. 20 that Noah 
lanted the vine immediately after the deluge ; and 
read and wine are mentioned in Gen. xiv. 18, 
Representations of the culture of the vine, of the 
treading of the grapes, and of the storing of the wine 
in jars, are met with in the Egyptian paintings. The 
vineyards of Judah, eeated on their ancient terracer, 


and marked by their watch-towers and walls, were the 
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MODERN ORIENTAL VES. 


earliest and latest symbol of the land. A vineyard 
on ‘a hill of olives,” with tho ‘‘fence” and ‘the 
stones gathered out,” and “the tower in the midat of 
it” (Isa. v.], is the natural figure which, both in the 
prophetical and evangelical records, represonts tho 


An Eastern Vineyard. 


kingdom of Judah. The vine was also the emblem of 
the nation, in the colossal cluster of somes grapes 
which overhung the porch of the second Temple, and 
on the coins of the Maccabees. God compares his 


being transplanted for more advantageous growth. 
A period of security and repose is figured by every one 
sitting under his own vine and a eh [Micah iv. 4]; 
and prosperity is also represented by the same figure. 
In John xy. I, Christ says, ‘‘I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the husbandman ;” and in the parable 
of Matt. xxi., the householder is God the Father, and 
his planting a vineyard denotes his establishing a 
church among the Jews and Gentiles. : 

VINE OF SOD'OM. Moses probably intended to 
show that the people of Israel were degenerated and 
utterly corrupt, when he said that their vine was the 
vine of Sodom (Deut. xxxii. 32], that is, a vine which 
brings forth only bitter fruit, and of which no use can 
be made. The accursed soil of Sodom and Gomorrah 
—saline and sulphurous—could not be expected to 
bring forth good fruit, either apples or grapes; but 
the allusion appears to be figurative and general, just 
as when their wine is declared to be ‘‘the poison of 
dragons, and the cruel yenom of asps” (Deut. xxxzii. 
33), and not to any plants resembling the grape-vine 
or the apple-tree—points which have exercised the 
ingenuity of naturalists, and, in the latter case, with 
much semblance of success. 

VIN’EGAR. ran (chimetz), SEo¢ (oxos), rendered 
“vinegar,” from the French win atgre, ‘‘ sour wine,” 
appears also to have comprised, anciently, a thin acidu- 
luted wine, very refreshing in hot climates, and corre- 
sponding to the posca (from post-escam) given to the 
Roman soldiers. A very small wine, called pesca and 
sera, from seor, “sour,” is still used by harvesters in 
Italy and the Peninsula. This was the drink.of the 
reapers of Boaz (Ruth ii. 14]. Piquette and many light 
French and other Continental wines are little better 
than and sera. The term chdmetz is employed by 
the Psalmist (Ixix. 21]: ‘They gave me also gall for 
my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink”—a prediction actually fulfilled at the cruci- 


people to a vine [Ps. 1xxx. 8], and he alludes to their | fixion of the Messiah. It is thought that the vinegar 
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which the Roman soldiers offered to our. Saviour at his VOWS. These were common among both the He-~ 
pee was tho sour wine they made use of for | brew and other nations. A vow was er roiiss of ser 
eir own drinking (Matt. xxvii, 48). Stronger | vice or special offering, and was generally, if not 
always, conditional. Under the Law, no one scems to 
have been bound to make a vow; but a yow once made 
must be kept, provided tho thing vowed was right, and 
the person making the vow had the right to do ao. 
Vows were made under too great a variety of circum- 
stances to be enumerated here. Examples may bo found 
in the urticles ANATHEMA, CORBAN, NAZARITE, and in 
the following texts :—Gen. xxviii. 18—22; Lev. vii. 16; 
Numb. xxx. 2—13; Deut. xxiii. 18; Judg. xi. 30, 39; 
1 Sam. i. 11; Eccles. y. 4, 5; Jonahi. 16; Mal. i. 14; 
Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 23. The New Testament contains 
no law whatever on the subject of vows, but they have 
been by no means uncommon or unimportant in the 
history of the Church. Some of the Jewish writers 
have treated the question with much minuterces and 
elaboration. 


VUL'GATE. [See LATIN Versions. ] 


VUL'TURE. Several ies of vulture are met 
with in Syria and the Holy Land. Tho formidable 
ldmmer-geyer, 072 (peres) of the Hebrews, and ef 
ekab of tho Arabs (Gypetus barbatus), and which 
fizured on Egyptian monuments as the bird of victory, 
is met with throughout the Levant. Mr. Tristrain saw 
them in the gorge of Leimin, near the Sea Bf Galileo, 
vinegar, that was not fit for drinking, was, however, | and elsewhere |‘* Land of Israel,” p. 446]. A cine- 
not unknown. Solomon says, ‘‘As vinegar to the | reous vulture, killed on the occasion of the Euphrates 
teeth, so is the sluggard to them that send him” , expedition (‘‘ Expol.,” vol. i., p. 730], was equal in 
[Prov. x. 26]. The meaning of “As vinegar 
upon nitre, 80 is he that singeth songs to 
a heavy heart” (xxv. 20), cannot be dis- 
cerned, unless by nitre, carbonate of 
soda, which offorvesces under the action 
of vinegar, is understood. [See Nirre.) 


VINE’YARDS, Puain or tHE. (See 
ABEL-CERAMIM. ] 


VI'OL. (See Psattrery.]} 


VIPER. Viper is the English reading 
of the Latin, for the same poisonous snakes 
which, called witer or etter by the Saxons, 
are also commonly called adders, Viper 
comes from vfvipara, the different species 
bringing forth their young alive. The 
identification of the various Hebrew and 
Greek words used in the Old and New 
Testaments, with existing species, has 
been attempted in the articles ADDER and 
SERPENT. we (petien), translated “viper” 
in the Ski ball varios {Job xx. 167, has 
been shown to be rather the asp. The 
term ry2e (eph’eh), Arabic epha, is a name 
of ancient date for vipers (Isa. xxv. 6), and 
occurs under the form of @ydva (echidna), 
that is, “viper,” in the New Testament 
[Matt xxiii. 93; Luke iii. 7; Acts xxviii. 
3}. John the Baptist, and afterwards our 
Saviour, cailed the Seribes and Pharisees 
a ** generation of yipers,” a wicked brood 
of wicked parents who, by their poisonous 
doctrines, ruined the souls of men [Matt. 
iii, 7; xxiil. 33). 

PUH’SI, addition; the father of . 
Nahbi, whe represented ‘the tribe of Naphtali in the | size to the condor. The ozniah (any), al enka of the 


iti i d of C Numb. | Arabs (é.¢., long-neck), and which stands nearly four 
au AF DERG on eee Poise ies feet in height, ' met > th chiedy in the Lebanon and 
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the country of the Druses. The déah (7x1), al chadah 


of the Arabs (Vultur percnopterus), is common in mos 
towns, and isthe scavenger bird of Antioch. ‘‘I have 


| 


often seen such an ono,” says Rabbi Schwarz [“‘ Pal.,” | 


p. 295], “flying down on tho roofs of the houses of our 
town (Jorusalem), to fetch his prey from there.” 

This is the species which is alluded to under the 
name of daéh os unclean Lave xi. 14]; but Job may 
have had other specics in his mind when, alluding to 
their porfection of vision, he said, ‘There is o path 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen” (Job xxviil. 7]. 

Other species aro met with, but only accidentally. 
Mr. Tristram saw many noble griffons, and one 
Egyptian vulture (V. A¢gyptiacus) at Heshbon [‘"Land 
ACERS pr V. fulvus, V. gyps, V. monachus, V. 
Nubicus, and others, also occur; but it cannot be shown 
that they were known to the Hebrews. 


W 


WAG'ON. [See Carr. ] 


WALL. Among the Jows walls were, no doubt, 
almost exclusively built of stone, but among the 
Assyrians and Egyptians bricks wore extensively used. 
[See Bricy.} In the structure of Solomon’s Temple, 
and some other public buildings, the stones were, 
many of them, of great size (1 Kings vi. 6; vii. 9—12; 
xx. 30; Mark xii. 1, 2). Fortified walls of cities and 


' 


towns were sometimes very strong, but it is evident : 


they were not always so. [See Fort.] Walls 
were employed in torrace-work on hill sides, and 
also ag fences. Among tho existing remains of 
ancient walls discovered in Palestine, very fuw 
appear to belong to Old Testament times. 

WAND’ERING. (See WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERING. ] 


WAR. (See Army, BATTLE. } 
WASHING. [See PurriFicaTIon.] 


WATCH’ES. The time from eyeing to 
morning, or from sunsot to sunrise, was divided 
into portions called watches. Anciently the 
watches were only three—the night watch, tho 
middje watch, and the morning watch; but in the 
Now Testament we road of four, which was probably 
a Roman innovation. The first watch is called “the 
beginning of the watches” (Lam. ii. 19]; the second 
watch is called ‘‘the middle watch” (Judg. vii. 19]; 
the third watch is called “the morning watch” (Exod. 
xiv. 24]. The later arrangement is referred to in the 
Gospels (Matt. xiv. 25; Mark vi. 48; Luke xii. 38]. 


WA'TER OF JEAL/OUSY, « phrase not found in 
the Bible, but employed to denote the water used in 
the solemn ordeal enjoined by the Mosaic Law in cases 
of jealousy, as described in Numb. v. 11—31. 


WA'TER OF PURIFICA'TION, or WA’TER OF 
PURIFY'ING ; the wator used in cortain cases of 
ritual and ceromonial cleansing, at the consecration of 
the Levites [Numb. viii. 7]. It was symbolical of the 
pose and spiritual purity required of the servants of 


WA'TER OF SEPARATION, water employed, 
ales with the ashes of a red hoifer, for the ceremonial 
cation.of persons defiled by contact with a dead 

y, &c. (Numb. xix.]. 


“WAVE-Ol''FERING (Exod. xsix. 24; Loy. vii. 


WAGON—WEEEK. 


— 


30, &c.]. This was not, in the strict sense of the word, 


,{@ separate and distinct offering, but certain parts of 


the peace-offorings were 80 designated because they 
werstwaved by tho priests before being set apart for 
their use. On the second day of the Passover, also, s 
sheaf of the first-fruits was offered and “ waved” 
before the Lord (Lev. xxiii. 10—12], and again on the 
day of Pentecost ‘‘ wave-loaves ” were similarly offered 
before the Lord [ver. 17]. What was the peculiar 
signification of this rite is matter of conjecture, but 
probably a reference was implied in it to the — 
of God as tho Proprietor of all things ; the waving an 
heaving of the offerings being a solemn presentation of 
the parts to him. 


WEAPONS. (See Arms.] 
WEA'SEL, The Mebrew word 794 (choledh),trans- 


lated “‘ weasel” in the authorised version, and enume- 
rated among unclean animals [Lev. xi. 29}, bas been 
considered by some as the mole. But Rabbi Schwars 
[‘* Descrip. Geog. of Pulostine,” p. 289] says decidedly 
chiledh (al chuldi in Arabic) 1s the weasel. The 
ferret, polecat, palm-martin, and several other curious 
species of the families viverride and mustelida, aro 
known to reside in or near Palestine. 


WEAVING. It is quite uncertain when and where 
this art was invented, but it must havo been at a very 
early period. The Egyptians excelled in it, and wo 
have the process represented on their monuments, 
while specimens of their skill exist, which show the 


Women Weaving. (Eyyptian Monuments) 


high state of perfection to which they had attained. 
Sundry traces of it appear ninong the Hebrews, and 
thore is good evidence that they produced textile 
fabrics in a varioty of materials, These materials wer 
chiefly hair, wool, and flax, but silk and cotton were 
also known in the later periods. Sundry te:ms con- 
nocted with weaving and the loom are met with in 
Scripture (Lev. xiii. 48, 49, 51, 59; Judg. xvi. 15, 
14; 1 Sam. xvii. 7; 2Sim. xxi. 19; Job vii. 6; Iso 
xxxvill, 12 (margin)]. The skill of tho Babylonians in 
weaving is implied by Josh, vii. 21. Iron the exteu- 
sive use of woven fabrics in the tabernacle and vest- 
ments in the wilderness, it may bo inforred that tho 
Israelites had acquired an extensive knowledge of 
the art of weaving whilo in Egypt [ Exod. xxxv. 33). 
In Egypt, and probably among the Hebrews, weaviog 
was commonly performed by mon [for an exception 
see 2 Kings xxiii. 7]. 


WED'DING. [Seo MarriacE.] 


WEEK. In [Hebrew the word denotes that a period 
of seven days was meant. When years were meant 
they were usually mentioned, except when the prophets 
used tho word symbolically. The first trace of the 
weekly division of time is in the narrative of the 
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creation [Gon. ii. 1—3 ; comp. Exod. xx. 8—11]. It 
appears again in tho time of Jacob (Gen. xxix. 27, 28]. 
From the time of Noses it is prominent, both by 
express reference and by implication [Exod. xxxiy. 22; 
Lev. xii. 5; Numb. xxviii. 26; Dout. xvi. 16 ; 2 Chron. 
vill, 13; Jor. v. 24; Dan. ix, 24—27; a. 2, 3}. The 
division of time into weeks has been recognised in 
many countries widely separated from each other, and 
from this it has been inferred that it was a primitive 
institution, as the Scriptures intimate. Many curious 
questions, which we need not discuss, have been raised 
upon this subject; but it is to be borne in mind that 
the Bible only places before us a record of facts in 
relation to weeks, and nono of its facts can be or havo 
been refuted. The days of the Jewish week appear to 
have been numbered, “‘ first day in the week,” “ second 
day in the week,” &c., aud to have had no proper 
names, with the exception of the last, the Sabbeth, 
In course of time, however, the days were namod, in 
some hoathen nations, in much tho same manner as 
at present. The Romans, who gavo the names of the 
days to most European nations, may have obtained 
them in Egypt. Not only is the weekly division of 
time into portions of seven days known among the 
Buddhists, but each day is named. Tho samo may be 
said of various other classes of Orientals. There also 
prevailed among the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans 
a division of time which closely resembled that of wooks. 
Perhaps, instead of discussion, it will most gratify the 
curious if we introduce here a comparative tablo of 
the names of the days of the week, chiofly compiled 
from those in Prinsop’s ‘‘Indian Antiquities” [vol. ii., 
‘* Tables,” pp. 149, Hi} To the examples supplied by 
the work just named, we add the Latin and the 
Syrian. Other specimens might have been given, but 
these will suffice for all ordinary purposes. 


ENGLISH. LATIN. SYRIAN. 
Sunday. _ Dies Solis. Chad bashabo. 
Monday. Dies Lune. Threin bashabo, 
Tuesday. Dies Martis. Thloth bashabo. 
Wednesday. Dies Mercurii. Arba’ bashabo. 
Thursday. Dios Jovis. Chamesh bashabo. 
Friday. Dien Veueris, Arabtho. 
Saturday. Dies Saturni. 8! abtho. 


ANCIENT ARAB. MODERN ARAB. TURKISH. 
Bawal. Yom Ahad. Pazar gun. 
Bahbun. Yom Thena, Pazar ortesi. 
Jebar, Yom Tulta, 2. 

Dabar. Yom Arba. Charshambe. 
Femunes Yom hamsa, Pershambe. 
Aruba, Juma. Juma, 
Shiyar, Sabt. Juma ertesi, 
PERSIAN. INDIAN. HINDI. 
Yekshambe, Etwar. Ravi-var. 
Doshambe. Peer, or Somwar. Som.var, 
Sishambe. Mungul Mangal-var. 
Cbarshambe, Boodh. Budh-var. 
Panjshambe. Jumerat. Vribaspat-var, or 
Guru- var. 
Juma, or Adina, Juma, Sukra-var. 
Sbambe or afta. Sunncecher. Sanichar, or Sani-var, 
BURMESE. TIBETAN. SINGHALESE. 
Tanang-ganve. Gyah nyi-ma. Eri-da. 
Tanang-la. — Gyah zla-va. Sa-du-da. 
Ang-ga. Gyah mig-amer, Ang-pahanuva-da. 
Buddha-hu. Gyah hg be Ba-da-da, 
Kyasa-pade. Gyah phur-bu, Brac bas: pa: tpg saa 
Sok-kya. Gysh pa-sangs. Si-ku-ra-da. 
Cha-ne. Gyah spen-pa. Sena su-ra-da, 


In the preceding tablo the Syrian is much like the 
Hebrew, the names signifying ‘‘one in the week,” 
“two in the week,” &c. Friday, however, is an ex- 
ception, having a name peculiar to iteelf, as the ‘‘eve” 
of the Sabbath. The other lists partly include nu- 
merals to denote the place of the duys in the week, and 

artly involve the names of planets, &c. Some of the 
ae 8, however, havo peculiar names. The enumeration 
rafted Indian scems to bo used by the Mahometans, and 
the Hindi is thut of the Hindoos. The subject is too 
wide to be further investigated in this work; but we 
would insist upon the remark, that the singular corre- 
spondence existing in the weekly arrangement of time, 
as woll in the New World as in the Old, etrerely 
confirms the view that the institution was of primey. 
origin, os stated in Scripture. 

WEEKS, Feast or. [See PENTECOST.] 

WEIGHTS. Under this head we shall simply give 
n table of the principal weights indicated in Scripture, 
with some of their subdivisions. 


AN 


HEBEL’ WEIGHTS IN ENGLISH TROY WEIGHT. 


o8. 
Gerah, One-twentieth of a Shekel .., 

Bekah, Half a Shekel 
Shekel .... 
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Mane, 60 Sbekele ses ssn 
Talent of Silver, 3,000 Shekels ...... 125 
Talent of Gold, double the i 250 


The values here assigned may have sometimes varied, 
but our list will show their ordinary approximative 
amount. [See Measures, Monzy.] It is impossible 
to say whenco these weights were derived, but some 
of them are closely allied to weights which were in use 
in Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, and Greece. Some of 
those used by the Assyrians are still in existence. 


WELL. From a very carly period water was ob- 
tained by digging in the earth. Owing to the difficulty 
of the operation, and the importance of the result, 
wells have always been highly valued in Eastern lands. 
A large numbor of wells are mentioned in the history 
of the patriarchs and their descendants, and several 
places are named from wells (Gen. xxi. 19, 25, 30, 31; 
Xxiv. 11; xxvi. 15, 18—25, 32; Exod. xv. 27}. Tho 
wells of Scripture were, in some cases, probably no 
more than basins, to receive the water flowing from 
natural springs. Some of those in and around 
Palestine are of considerable aera, and of so great 
antiquity that there is little dou 
certain cases, the very wells of which wo read in the 
Bible. Almost every village has its well for tho 
common use of the inhabitants; but instances occur 
in which there are soveral wells in a place, and others 
in which water is supplied by natural springs and 
fountains. 


WELI.—WHEAT. 
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WHALE. “God created great whales after their 
kind” (Gen. i. 21]. Here we have the Hebrew 1m (tan), 
plural thannin, in the same simplicity that xqro¢ 
appears in Matt. xii. 40. There 1s no doubt, how- 
ever, that the word was used {crates to signify 
various re he the deep an x4 Tivors 22 and in the 
passages where feet are mentioned as belonging to 
tani oe we have shown that the crocodile is intended, 
which, then, is synonymous with the leviathan. (See 
Draocoy. } 

It isa mistake, however, to suppose that whales are 
not met with in the Mediterranean. Shaw mentions 
an orca more than sixty foet in length stranded at 
Algiers. Admiral Ross Donelly saw another off the 
island of Alboran. The late Commander Davies, R.N., 
found the bones of a cachalot on the beach of the 
island of Zerbi. It is probable that toothed whales, 
orcas, and physeters, as rae and more fierce than the 
mysticetes, which have balein, or whalebone, in the 
mouth, were more common in early times than at 
present. 

It is not a little curious that the huge bones of a 
species of whale were exhibited for ages in one of the 
pagan temples at Joppa, now Jaffa, the very place 
whence Jonah set sail; and the legends of the place 
pretended thoy were the bones of the dragon monster 
slain by Perseus, and they remained there till the con- 
quering Romans carried them in triumph to their own 
capital. 

WHEAT. Wheat having been one of the earliest 
cultivated grains, is most probably of Asiatic origin, as 
no doubt Asia was the earliest civilised, as well as the 
first peopled, country. It was known to the Hebrews 


WHIRLWIND—WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. 


under the name of man (chift@h) ; to the Arabs as hunteh, 
or hunta (Schwarz renders it al chanta, and Russell 


honta); to the Persians as gundim, and to the Hindoos 
askunuk, All theso names aro related to each other, 
and our word ‘‘ wheat ” is akin to them. 


Wheat. 


The Scriptural allusions to wheat, which was as 
extensively cultivated hen Hebrews and other sur- 
rounding people, sae y tho Philistines and Egyp- 
tians, and as generally used as among modern nations, 
are naturally very numerous. The species culti- 
vated in Syria appear to hayo been mainly 7'ri- 
ticum wxstivum and T. hibernum. In Egypt 7'riticum 
compositum, so remarkable for its numerous spikes, 
but which in this country changes to the single-spiked 
common plant, was cultivated (Gen. xli. 5j. The 
period of harvest veries in Pulestine with altitude 
and other circumstances, but the earliest wheat is sown 
in October. Reaping begins in May, and there are 
few places where all the corn is not off the ground 
before June. 


WHIRL'WIND. [See Winns.] 
WIDOW, WIFE. [See Marrice ] 


WILDERNESS OF WANDERING, a common 
designation of the wilderness region in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, whero tho Israelites sojourned forty years 
after their departure from Egypt. A notice of the 
movemests of the pooplo, and a list of their recorded 
oncampmeits, will be found in the article Exopvs. 
A few topographical details appear in the articlo SINAT. 
We introduce a map of the whole peninsula, and the 
parts adjacent, but we have not traced in it the line 
of the Hebrews’ march, because the precise details of 
it are very conjectural, except in reference to its most 
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eneral features. It may be desirable to mention that 
the English term ‘‘ wilderness,” and its related word 
‘‘desert,” stand for several Hebrew words. 1. Midhbar, 
the most usual of all the words translated ‘‘ wilder- 
ness,” is from_a root signifying ‘to arrange,” “lead,” 
and ‘‘ conduct,” and by no means necessarily implies a 
barren, desolate, and sterile region, but rather one 
suitable for pasturing sheep and cattle. This Hebrew 
word occurs in such passages as the following :—Ps. 
Ixy. 12; Isa. xlii. 11; Jer. xxiii. 10; Jocl i. 195 ii, 22. 
In most cases, if not in all, midhbar suggests the notion 
of an uncultivated place; and as such places wero 
often desolate, it is frequently applied to real deserts. 
2. Jéhiméon, a ‘ waste,” a ‘‘desert,” whether naturally 
80, Or because it has been laid waste and mado desolate 
[Deut. xxxii, 10; Ps, lxviii. 7]. 3. "Ardbah, an arid, 
sterile region, but somotimes a proper name, especially 
for the long valley reaching from the Dead Sea to the 
eastern branch of tho Red Sea. In Deut. i. 1; ii. 8, it 
is translated ‘‘pluin,” with reference to the locality 
last mentioned. 4. Tziyyah, properly a “dry” or 
“thirsty” placo (Ps. Ixxviii. 17; cy. 41]. 5. Toha, 
“desolate” and “unoccupied” [Deut. xxxii. 10; Job 
x1. 24]. 6. To the Tiaoaditng may be added churhah, o 
desolate, wasto, or ruined place. ‘This woid is nevor 
translated ‘ wilderness” in the English version, but 
“« desort,” ‘“‘ waste,” and such like. 

The term midhbar is specially connected with sundry 
proper names, as, for example, tho wilderness of Beer- 
sheba (Gon. xxi. 14]; the wilderness of the Red Sea 
(Exod. xiii. 18]; of Shur [xv. 22]; of Sin (xvii. 1); 
of Sinai (Loy. vil. 38]; of Moab (Deut. ii. 8]; of 
Judah [Judg. i. 16]; of Ziph, Maon, and En-gedi 
f Sam. xxi. 14, 24; xxiv. 1]; of Jernel and Tcokoa 

2 Chron, xx. 16, 20]; of Kadesh [Ps. xxix. 8]. Of 
the foregoing, the wilderness of Beer-sheba is upon the 
southern border of Palestine, and consequently touches 
upon the great region wherein the Israelites sojourned 
for forty years. The wilderness of the Rod Sea was to 
the west or north-west of Suez. The wilderness of 
Shur is that portion of tho Sinaitic Peninsula in which 
the Israelites first sojourned, and must have been 
adjacent to the wilderness of Sin. Tho wilderness of 
Sinai doubtless denotes the immediate vicinity of the 
mountain. The wilderness of Moab is at the north- 
oastorn limit of the Sinnitic Peninsula. The wilderness 
of Kadesh was in tho north of the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
The wilderness of Zin scems to have Jain to the cast of 
the last-named, but may have been included in it; and 
the wilderness of Paran may have occupied the centre 
of the poninsula, towards the south and west. But 
without minutely examining here these local names, 
which are considered in articles under the distinctive 
designations, it is obvious that the one great wilderness 
region of Sinai was called by various names, so as to 
constitute what forms a group of wildernesses. In 
the Pentateuch the local names are sometimes used 
and sometimes omitted. ; ‘ 

What we have called the one great wilderness, is a 
vast oxtent of country, the surface of which is very 
diversified. It is bounded on three sides by the sea. 
Towards the Mediterranean, it is, in general, a plain, 
intersected by ancient watercourses, now dry. To tho 
north of Suez the country is more hilly. From Suez 
towards the south and south-cast, the surface is rugged 
and mountainous, interspersed with plains, valleys, 
and ravines; a wild and dosolate region, occupying the 
whole of the southern half of the peninsula. In this 
division Sinai and tho other loftiest mountains are 
located. The rugged and hilly features of this im- 
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MAP OF THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 


mense dosert are continued throughout the eastern 
section, which is bounded by the Arabah, between 
Akabah and the Dead Soa. 0 entire region forms a 
triangle, with its base towards the north, and its apex 
towards the south. It is about 150 miles across in its 
widest part, from east to west; and about 250 miles 
from north to south. Throughout the whole extent 
there is scarcely a town; there is not a single river; 
fountains and wells are but few in number, and not a 
brook runs into the sea from any distance inland. The 
native population is scattered, and consists of Arabs, 
who mostly wander from place to place, and are but fow 
in number. The ground 1s almost wholly uncultivated, 


and the natural productions, though not abundant, 
aro diversified. is waste, howling wilderness is 
traversed by caravans of pilgrims a others, but is 

merally a solitude, without either travellers or settled 
inhabitants. Fertile spots are, nevertheless, to be 
found; and in almost every direction there are evi- 
dences that streams of water, and therefore verdure, 
once existed. Tho fact that the peninsula is not 
even now wholly uninhabited, shows that there are 
still the means of supporting animal and vegetable 


life for the service of man. How long the actual 
desolation has continued, we know not; but we may 


safely say that in the early ages the peninsula was 


WILLOWS—WINDS. 


much more fertile than at present. 
been overwhelmed by that wonderful 
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Part of it has| As the willow does not grow on the banks of the 
ocean of sand | Euphrates, it has been supposed that the tree so desig- 


which formed the greut African Sahara, and stretched | nated, upon which the captivo Jews are represented as 


away over Egypt, by way of Sinai, through Persia and 
on eastward, along a course of some 5,000 miles. 

There is no reason to doubt that even when the 
Israolites sojourned in this region it was less waste and 
desolate than itis now. We infer this from the mention 
of sundry powerful tribes, and from a number of in- 
cidental allusions in the Pentateuch. There is also 
the great fact that the people wore able to find pasture 
for their flocks and herds. During the thirty-eight 
years of their interrupted march, we must supposo that 
the Israclites scattered themselves over a wide surface, 
and moved about in groups and families, though with- 
out severing "their connection with the chief encamp- 
ment and their rulers. 

Dr. Colengo, in his firet volume, stronuously main- 
tained that the Mosaic narrative could not be true, be- 
cause the supplies of wood, and water, fodder, and other 
necessaries, were inadequate to the requirements of 
so large a body of persons, with flocks and herds. 
Numerous answers were published in reply, but it 
is enough to montion those of the Rey. ¢. 8. Drew, 
and the Jewish writer, Dr. Benisch [“ Bishop Colenso’s 
Examination of the Pentateuch Examined,” by Rev. 
G. 8. Drew. also the same author’s ‘‘ Scripture 
Lands,” chap. iii. ; ‘‘ Bishop Colenso’s Objections, &c., 
Critically Examined,” by Dr. A. Benisch]. It would 
“bead too much space for us to enumerate the pro- 
bable resources of Israel in the wilderness; but we 
repeat, that we see reasons for bolivving the country 
was not then so widely desolate as now. It has, at 
some time, been assuredly far more fruitful; and we 
know, from the examples of Palestine, Moab, and oven 
Egypt, that the fruitfulness of oa laud may depend 
very much upon ite occupants, and that when the 
tide of desolation begins to set in, no one can say how 
far it will go. It is unwise to infer from the actual 
condition of the wilderness that the Israelites could not 
have found in it pasture for their flocks, not only be- 
cause we know too little of what it then was, but, above 
all, because we have to do with a people who were pre- 
served by the special miracles and providence of God. 
Desolation there was, and all other results of scarcity 
of water, and that over wide ranges of surface; but 
there were, doubtless, many places where scanty or 
abundant vegetation—as the case might be—existed, 
and fell to the lot of the people. The theoretic diffi- 
culties of a criticism without faith should not prevail, 
in the face of the sacred narrative, and the echoes 
which it finds, a few centuries after the time of Moses, 
in the Psalms of David [Ps. cvii. 1—7, 33—35]. 


WIL'LOWS. It is remarkable that ‘‘the willows of 
the brook” (9m ‘39, 'arbhéi nachal, and npyox, tzaph- 
tzaphah, at zafzaf in Arabic), so frequently alluded to 
in the Scriptures, aro now rare in the Holy Land. 
They are met with on the Jordan and in the Wady 
Kura, near Hebron; but Rabbi Schwarz remarked 
that it cost him much troublo to obtain the necessary 
supply of willows for the Feast of Tabernacles, since, 
in Ait village of Colonia, the former Moza, where 
this tree was so abundant during the existence of the 
holy Temple [‘'Tal. Sukkah,” 45a], not a single 
specimen is anywhere found [‘‘ Description of Pales- 
tine,” p. 309). A ies of willow, with leaves larger 
than those of the oleander, was found by Mr. Tristram 
growing luxuriantly, and to some size, in the Wadi 
Areyeh, on the Dead Sea [‘‘ Land of Israel,” p. 292]. 


Willow (Satiz Alba). 


hanging their harps [Ps. cxxxvii.], was a ies of 
poplar which is common, and is known to the Arabs 
as al gharab [Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Assyria and Babylonia,” 
p. 125]. (See Popiar.]} 


WIL'LOWS, THE Broox oF THE, a yalley men- 
tioned by Isaiah in the prophecy concerning Moab (Isa. 
xv. 7]. It is not certain what place ia intended, and 
our translators were doubtful as to the meaning, 
because they put in the margin ‘‘or, valley of the 
Arabians,” in accordance with the Greek version. The 
rendering in the text is probably correct in respect to 
the word translated ‘‘ willows.” ‘' Perhaps it was the 
small stream which flows into the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, aud which forms the boundary of 
Arabia Petrea of the province of Jebal” [Barnes on 
Isaiah]. 

WIM'PLE, a kind of veil [Isa. iii. 22]. [See VerL.] 


WIN'DOW. The window of an ancient house was 
an aperture for the admission of air and light. As 
glass was not in use, the window was commonly sup- 
plied with a lattice, which could be opened or closed at 
pleasure. (See Latrics.] The ark of Noah was pro- 
vided with a window (Gen. vi. 16; viii. 6]. The word 
rendered ‘‘ windows” in Isa, hy. 12, rather denotes 
battlements. Sometimes the term is used metaphori- 
cally of the clouds (Gen. vii. 11; Mal. iii. 10). 


WINDS. Four winds only are distinctly recognised 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, from which we may gather 
that the terms ‘‘east,” ‘‘ west,” ‘‘ north,” and *‘ south” 
were employed with some latitude of meaning. Thue 
‘‘east” would extend from north-east to south-east ; 
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‘« west” from north-west to south-west; ‘‘north”’ from 
north-east to north-west; and ‘‘south” from south- 
east to south-west [Ezek. xlii. 16—19]. The allusions 
to winds, and the effects produced by them, are very 
numerous in the Bible, ane. sometimes they are spoken 
of figuratively (Gen. viii. 1; Hxod. xv. 10; 1 Kings 
xviii. 45; Jobi. 19; Ps. xviii. 10; Prov. xi. 29; Song 
of Sol. iv. 16; Isa. xxvii. 8; John iii, 8; Rev. vil. 1). 


WINE. The common word for wine in the ebrow 
is yayin, and in Greck oinos; and from the same sources 
we derive tho Latin vinwm, and the English ‘‘ wine.” 
Gesenius thinks yay‘n comes from a root which meant 
“boiling up, or bubbling up, being in a ferment.” 
Furst, however, sup the primitive idea to be that 
of pressing or treading! out; so that yayin would 
signify an expressed juice, with no reference to fer- 
mentation. Other words applied to wine in our Bibles 
ate—l1. Ashishah, translated “‘ flagon of wine” [2 Sam. 
xvi. 1; 1 Chron. xvi. 3], but proporly meaning a cako 
of pressol fruit. 2. Yekebh, rendered ‘‘ wino” in Deut. 
xvi. 13, but meaning a wine-presa. 3. Tirdsh, trans- 
lated *‘ wine,” ‘‘ new wine,” and ‘sweet wine” [ Deut. 
xxviii. 51; Proy. iii. 10; Micah vi. 15), and so called, 
according to Gesenius, because ‘in intoxicating, it 
takes possession of the brain.” Taylor, howover, says 
i, is “‘ new wino, either in the grape, or newly pressed 
out of it” (‘* Heb. Concord.,” 603). The word seems to 
mean grape-juice [Isa. xv. 18). 4. Sobhe, ‘wino,” and 
“drink” (Isa. i. 22; Hos. iv,18]. “Drink” appears to bo 
the primitive notion of tho word, and hence sdlhe means 
“a drunkard;” but the word, in use, denoted ‘‘ strong 
drink,” as the first of the texts referred to implies. 5. 
Chemer and chdmar is thought by somo to convey the 
idea of foaming, or of fermentation, but by others to 
denote simply ‘‘red” wine. Our translators have 
rendered it ‘‘ pure” in Deut. xxxii, 14, and “red wine” 
in Isa. xxvii. 2; elsowhere, ‘‘ wine” [Ezra vi. 9; vii. 
22; Dan. v. 1, 2, 4, 23]. 6. Mesekh, translated ‘‘ mix- 
ture,” ‘‘ mixed wine,” and ‘‘ drink-offering ” (Ps. Ixxv. 
8; Prov. xxiii, 30; Isa, Ixv. 11]. The ancients were 
very partial to pues drinks, consisting of wine and 
water, with spices, &c. ; such beverages mesckh properly 
describes. 7. ’Enabh is a bunch or cluster of grapes, 
as our translators regularly observed; but 
they have once rendered dshishei ’dnabhim 
*‘flagons of wine” (Hos, iii. 1], although 
these Hebrew words moan “cakes of dried 
grapes,” or raisins, and not wine at all. 
8, Asis is “‘juico” pressod out; but our ver- 
sion renders it ‘‘new wine,” and ‘sweet 
wine,” as woll as ‘‘juice” [Song of Sol. viii. 2; 
Isa. xlix. 26; Joel i. 5; Amos ix. 13]. In 
the Song of Solomon the reference is clearly 
to the juice of the pomegranate. 9. Shékhar, 
commonly translated ‘‘strong drink,” but 
once “strong wine” [Numb. vi. 3; xxviii. 7; 
Judg, xiii, 4; Isa, xxviii. 7]. From the con- 
nection in which this word appoars, thero 
seems no doubt that it often meant intoxi- 


cating drink. 10. Chdmetz. [Soe VINEGAR.] 
Some of the preceding words have been 


minutely investigated in modern times, and, 
in some cases, conclusions slightly different 
from those here mentioned have been arrived 
at. It has been held, for example, that tirish 
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ployed by the Hebrews to denote intoxicating drinks ? 
it may suffice here to say, that intoxication is descri 

as an effect of excess in the use of yayin and of shékhar ; 
if sdbhe implied intoxication, it was not the name of any 
particular form of drink. The other words are not used 
in connection with drunkenness. Yayin and shékhér 
were words which described such drinks as would 
inebriate if taken in excess; but the first of them cer- 
tainly also describes beverages which were neither in- 
toxicating nor fermented. The word ‘‘ wine,” in our 
own language, has a similar extension and looseness 
of meaning. 

In the New Testament not much difficulty presents 
itself. Oinos, already mentioned, is the common or 
genorio word applicable to wine of all sorte. The word 
gleukos is translated ‘‘ new wine’’ in Acts ii. 13, and is 
said to havo originally meant the juice which dropped 
out of grapes before they were pressed ; aftorward 8 it 
came to denote sweet wine. The event on occasion of 
which the word was used, as recorded in the New 
Testament, took place on tho day of Pentecost (Sunday, 
May 24th, according to Mr. Lewin, in ‘‘ Fasti Sacri”’), 
whereas the vin was chiefly in September. It 
follows that the gieukos would not eRERTBCS Le 
the new juice of the grape; nor would it be the cum- 
mon syrup or molasses of the grape now called ‘‘ dibs,” 
because the connection shows that an intoxicatin 
drink was meant. Sikera [Luke i. 15] correspond 
with the Hebrow shékhar, and is fairly rendered 
‘strong drink.” No othor words in the New Testa- 
ment seem to call for any observation here. 

The use of wine was allowed by the Law of Moses, 
but drunkenness was prohibited. Wine was even one 
of the appointed offerings (Exod. xxix. 40; Numb. 
xv. 10; Pout. xiv. 26]. An exception was made in 
the case of the Nazarite, who might not drink wine 
(Numb. vi. 3,4]. The priests also were not permitted 
to drink wine when they went into the tabernacle of 
the congregation [Ley. x. 9]. The use of wine at the 
feast of the Passover was a custom introduced at a 
later date, and is referred to in the account of the in- 
stitution of the Lord's Supper, where the wine was 
appointed as a symbol of the blood of Christ (Matt. 
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Egyptian Wine-press. (From the Monuments.) 


always implied the solid fruit of the vine; and if this | xxvi. 27—29]. What kind of wine was used by our 
means that it was the juice in the Brape, or imme- | Lord, on the solemn occasion referred to, is not stated ; 
tely after it was expressed, we would not object |it is simply indicated as “the cup,” and ‘‘ the fruit,” 
to it. or 1 caer ‘* of the vine.” 
¢ 


With regard to the question, What terms wero em- to the question which in modern times has been so 


WINE-PRESS— WOOD. 


much agitated —namely, whether it is lawful for Chris- 
tians to drink wine that possesses intoxicating qualities 
—we must refer the reader to the works which have 
been published on both sides of the controversy. 


WINE-PRESS. The wine-pross, or wine-fat, was 
very carly used for expressing the juico of the gra 
(Numb. xviii. 27 ® Deut. xv. 14; Judg. vi. 11]. The 
grapes were usually trodden, and the juivo ran out of 
the press into a roceptacle placed to receive it [Neh. 
xiii, 15; Job xxiv. 11; Isa. Ixiii. 2,3). Among the 
Egyptians, howover, wine-presses of yarious forms 
were in use. The press is usually callod gath in He- 
brew, and the vat for the must is yekeb/. Both vessels 
were ofton cut out of the solid rock, and were so 
durable that examples of them are still to be seen. 


WIN’NOW. Corn was winnowed partly by being 
thrown against the wind, which separated the corn 
from the chaff; it was cleansed moro perfectly by 
means of a sieve. A fan, or yan, was also employed 
for blowing prey, the chaff [Ruth iii. 2; Isa. xxx. 24; 
Jer. iv. 11, 12; Matt. iil. 12). The Egyptian process 
is represented on the monuments, where men are seen 
Foye up the corn into tha air. (See AGRICULTURE, 

AN, 


WITCH. This word only occurs twice in our ver- 
sion [Exod. xxii. 18; Deut. xviii. 10]. In the tormor 
passage the Hobrew term is mékhashshéphah, and in 
the latter mékhashshéph—the first being a feminino 
form, and the second masculine. Tho correct trans- 
lation would bo ‘‘ enchantress” and ‘“‘enchanter.” The 
plural form is ‘' sorcerers” in Exod. vii. 11. Thero is 
nothing whatever in the above toxts to favour tho 
modern and happily disappearing notion of witches 
[Sce ENCHANTER, ENCHANTMENTS, SORCERER. } 


WITCHCRAFL. The English Bible contains this 
word in six placcs [1 Sam. xv. 23; 2 Kings ix. 22; 
2 Chron. xxxi1i. 6 Micah v.12; Nahum iii. 4; Gal. v. 
20}. The Hobrow terms are kesem, or “divination a 
2éninim, “adultery,” or ‘idolatry ;” khtshshéph, *‘ to 
practise enchantment ;” khéshdphim, “incantations ;” 
pharmakeia, ‘‘ sorcery.” The second of these words is 
applied to Jezebel, and is incorrectly translated. Asa 
fact, neither witchcraft nor witches are mentioned in 
the Scriptures in the common sense of those terms. 
The woman of Endor was not a witch, but a necro- 
mancer, who professed, like spirit-rappers in our day, 
to hold converse with tho souls of the departed [1 Sam. 
xxviii]. The damsol of whom we road [Acts xvi. 16] 
as having ‘‘a spirit of divination” (Greek, ‘‘ spirit of 
Python"), was possessed of an evil spirit, under the 
influence of which she practisod soothsaying, until 
the apostle expelled the spirit. Tho terms by which 
this person is described are in accordance with a wide- 
spread belief in those times, that B polls; who slew 
the serpent Python, inspired certain of his priestesses. 
This notion is strikingly illustrated by Virgil in the 
sixth book of the ‘‘ Eneid,’’ whero he gives an ac- 
count of the sibyl. 


WIZARD. Originally this word meant only a wise 
man; then it came to be applied to a soothsayer, in 
which sensz it is found in the authorised version of the 
Bible. Like the witch, he was supposed to be endowed 
with supernatural power, and traded in the credulity 
of men. By the law of Moses, all such pretenders to 
supernatural knowledge and power were forbidden to 
exercise their wicked deceits, on pain of death [Lev. 
xix. 31; xx. 6, 27; 1 Sam. xxvii. 3; Isa. viii. 19; 
xix. 3]. The severity of this enactment is explained 
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by the fact tiat wizards and diviners professed to be, 
in some sense, inspired; but since the Lord never 
inspired such deceivers, they must have claimed the 
inspiration of false gods and of evil spirits. Apart, 
therefore, from all the frauds which they practised and 
the credulity which they fostered, they were the fore- 
runners and promoters of idolatry. 

WOLF, ant (z@2bh); in Arabic, zeeb or deeb; AvKog 
(lukos), in the New Testament. Tho common wolf of 
Syria is larger, and of a lightor colour, than the 
European species or variety. It seems, however, to 


vary in colour, for Mr. ‘Tristram saw one near the Dead 
Sea of a red colour. Hemprich and Ehrenberg notice 


Tas Wolf (Cunis Lupus), 


the deeb, or dib, under the denomination of Cunis lupas- 
ter, and also Lupus Syriucus, but as smaller than the 
European wolf. This must be another species. The 
wolf found in the mummy state at Lycopolis, in Egypt, 
is a still smallor species, known as Cunia, or Thoes 
anthus. 'Thére was o still smallor Egyptian species, 
called Canis sacer. 

The habits of the wolf are well described in the 
Scriptures. That it comes forth of an ovening, as 
noticed by the prophets Jeremiah [v. 6], Habakkuk 
fi. 8], and Zaphiatiah (iii. 3), is well known to all 

rieptal travellers. It is a mistake to say that wolves 
never range far from cover; they have been met with 
in the evening trotting over tho open plains; and the 
boys and dogs of an oncainpment, far away from cover, 
turn out sometimes at dusk to drive away these ra- 
pacious intruders. Mr. Tristram describes a pet wolf 
as coming every evening to be fed by the monks of Mar 
Saba, on the Kidron; and he elsowhere notices them as 
“ magnificent animals, larger than tho European wolf” 
(‘* Land of Israel,” pp. 267, 367). 

The violent and ravenous character attributed to the 
wolf by tho Scriptures, and its voracity and greediness, 
will be at once understood by considering the size and 
strength of the animal. That ‘‘ enjamin shall ravin 
like a wolf” (Gen. xlix. 27) is figurative of the warlike 
disposition of the tribe. iah, describing the tran- 
quillity of the reign of the Messiah, says (xi. 6], ‘‘ The 
wolf shal! dwoll with the lamb:” and the same fi 
of speech is made use of by Matthew [x. 16] and by 
Luke [x. 3]. 

WOOD. For waod, in the sense of timber, the 
reader is referred to its various spocial names, as 
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Gormer, Oak, Surrriu, &. Wood, in tho senso of 
forest, has already been ially considerod. [See 
Forest.) In addition to the terms montioned in the 
article now referred to, there is one which our trans- 
lators have happily rendered “‘ thickets” in Jer. iv. 29: 
this is °abhim, which very woll conveys tho idea of a 
dense growth of underwood, brushwood, or jungle, 
such as may still bo met with in various purts of 
Palestine, as upon the banks of the Jordan. 


WOOL, WOOL'LEN. Shcep’s wool is one of the 
oldest materials employed for the prone of woven 
cloth. Woollen is mentioned in the Pentateuch [Lov. 
xiii. 47, 48, 52, 59; xix. 19; Deut. xxii, 11]; and 
there was a law that a garment of mingled woollen 
and linen should not be worn by the Hebrews. This 
curious law has been accounted for in different ways. 
It resembles some other precepts, as that mingled seed 
should not be sown in a field, and that an ox and an 
ass should not plough together. Thero may have been 
heathen customs like these which had a signiticance 
favourable to idolatry, and the laws respecting them 
may have senbolically expressed that idea of separate- 
ness and simplicity which characterised tho ancient 
people of God: It has beon supposed that tho priests 
wore garments of mingled wool and flax, but this has 
been donied by some. [t has also been said that such 
garmonts were distinctive of certain heathen priests, 
which may have been the caso. We must admit that 
tho reason of the prohibition is very obscure. 


WORM. The word “‘ worm ”—in Hebrew, 727, pein 


(rimmah, tola’); in Grock, onwAnt, campia, cig (skoléx, 
sapria, sépsis); and in the Vulgate, vermis, putredo, 
tinea—is used in the authorised version in a general 
sense; and is applied, not only to the common earth- 
worm, but to a variety of creatures, generally 
spoaking, as repulsive in appearanco as they are in 
associations of ideas. Whencvyer the Scripture would 
represent to us a person that is weak or humble, or 
mean and despicable, it compares him to a worm of 
tho earth, But little distinction is observed in the uso 
of the Hebrew terms; and the samo words are applied 
to the creaturo bred in the manna [Exod. xvi. 24], in 
the gourd of Jonah (Jonah iv, 7], and in vines (Deut. 
XxXvill. 39], and to that which preys on human flesh 
(Job vii. 5; xvil. 14; xxi. 263 xxiv. 20; Isa. xiv. 11; 
Ixvi. 24]. Similar vaguenoss attends the Greck and 
Latiu versions of tho Bible; nor, indeed, aro wo much 
wiser in tho present day as to the actual determina- 
tion of tho species of lurve that aro alluded to, not- 
withstanding the ingonious speculations of naturalists. 
It is possible that the mode of burial in use in this 
country may for a timo proyent the human body from 
boing preyed upon by worms, as is so frequently 
alluded to in Scripturo; but this is not certain, tho more 
especially as it is well known to modical men that tho 
body may bo attacked by worms previous to decease, 
as is noticed in the instanco of Antiochus, of whom it 
ig said, in the Apocryphal 2 Macc. ix. 9, that worms 
rose up out of his body while he was alive; and St. 
Luke records tho samo dreadful visitation to have been 
inflicted on Herod Agrippa (Acts xii, 23], ‘ Worm” 
occurs in tho New ‘Testament in a figurative sense 
(Mark ix. 44, 46, wid ‘“Their worm dicth not, and 
edie is not quenched,” words borrowed from Isa. 
xvi. 24. 


WORM'WOOD, Moses compares a member of a 
tribe whose heart turncth away from tho Lord to a 
root that beareth pariawhed eae is, a bitter, noxious 


WOOL—WRITING. 


plant (Deut. xxix. 18]. The ond of a strange woman 
is likewise described by Solomon as “‘ bitter as worm- 
wood” {Proy. v. 4]. It is in the same sense that the 
prophet Jeremiah says the Lord will feed those who for- 
sake his law with wormwood [Jer. ix. 15], and that 
Amos speaks of those who turn “judgment to worm- 
woot” [Amos y. 7]. 


Wormwood (drlemisia Absinthium). 


Thore has been no question here as to tho correct- 
ness of the rendering. Several species of artemisia, cr 
wormwood, are met with in the H@y Land; and the 
description given by Xenophon of the desert, ‘‘even 
as tho sea, and full of wormwood,” has become almost 
proverbial. The Latin and French name for worm- 
wool, absinthium and absinthe, is a compound of aa), 
and YivOo¢ (psinthos), ‘ pleasure,” i.e., ‘* unpleasant,” 
‘bitter.’ Tho bitterness of wormwvod does not, 


however, preveut certain specics being possessed of 


valuable penlictanlepccng ie and that called abr- 
tunum (southernw: derives its name from a («), and 
Bporog (brotos), mortal, Sr ph ree iae of life. 

The name of the star called Wormwood [Rev. viii. 
10, 11], was apparently given it becauso its vocation 
was to destroy by bitterness or poison, not by fire, 
sword, or famine: ‘‘ And tho ates part of the watcrs 
became wormwood ; and many men died of the waters, 
because they were mado bitter.” 


WOR'SHIP. [Seo Avorartion.] 
WRATH. [See HELL, PuxtsnMent.] 
WRESTLING. [See Games.] 


WRITING. This word denotes both the art of 
writing and tho thing written. In both senses con- 
siderable illustration of it will be found in tho articles 
ALPHABET, INK, PEN, RoLL, SCRIBES, and ScpiP- 
TURE. Examples of writing now in oxistence reach 
back from our own day to the time, if not beyond the 
time, of Abraham. Tho art was well understood in 
the ago of Moses; and we can have no reasonable 
doubt that he employed a regular alphabetical cha- 
racter, consisting of arbitrary or conventional signa 


WRITING—YOKE. 


The production of a work like the Pentateuch implies 
considerable development in writing as a mechanical 
art. Writing materials and implements must have 
been invented for the comparatively rapid production 
of documents. Allusions to writing and engraving show 
that artificial signs were much employed at the period 
to which we refor [Job xix. 23, 24, &c.]; and from the 
references to inscriptions upon gems and seals, we 
must infer the long existence of a written character. 
Documents upon papyrus are to be found, of great 
antiquity ; and it is almost unquestionable that these 
ropresent a date long after the first invontion of written 
language. The oldest alphabets known, perhaps, are 
the Egyptian and Babylonian, and these appear to 
be partly developments of pictorial representations, 
and partly arbitrary symbols. Originally, man would 
rudely sketch the objects or events he wished to record. 
To mako his record clearer, he might introduce divers 
signs, to which a fixed meaning would: be attached. 
In both cases the figures would represent words, The 
observation of the sounds which go to make up words 
would follow, and lead to attempts to exhibit the 
words by a combination of signs. For the new 
mode of writing old signs could be used, as well as 
new ones, and these signs would cease to be read os 
words, and begin to stand for letters or syllables. 
Thus, to write such a word as soul, it might be needful 
to sketch a ship, an ox, a unicorn, and a lion, because 
the initials of these words supply the sounds required. 
To lessen the labour of writing, angles, crosses, tri- 
angles, circles, &c., might be taken as representatives 
of particular sounds; and, for the same reason, the 
ship, the ox, the lion, and so forth, might graduall 
assume a couventional shape, and sal lose all 
likeness to what they primarily were. > as we 
must, we include hieroglyphics in their simplest form 
under the head of writing, it becomes at once apparent 
that writing and painting or sketching sprang from a 
common origin. Bealptice equally with painting and 
letters, is an offshoot from the same root. The next 
reflection which forces itself upon us is that in its 
origin writing was a purely imitative art, that in its 
next stage it must have beon partly imitative and 
partly arbitrary, and that in its third phase it became 
substantially arbitrary. By arbitrary, we mean that 
there is no visible.analogy between the characters 
which, for example, constitute the word ‘‘ man,” and 
the objective reality which they bring bofore the mind. 
This is an immenso advance beyond the primitive plan, 
when the picture of a man meant a man. Its un- 
speakable advantage over the original method will 
appear, when we recollect that by means of written 
tacters we can at once indicate the name of the 
man, and all other circumstances we desire. 
_ The origin of writing is clearly traceable to the 
imitative and invontive faculties of man, and it may, 
in consequence, be referred to a very early period in 
human history. By whom and when it was first 
introduced, we know not. The many legends upon the 
subject, in reference to Chinose, Egyptian, Phoonician, 
and Greek, have no historic value, and need not here 
be repeated. It is curious that no distinct allusion 
appears in the book of Genesis to any kind of writing, 
although it may be implied in the signet-ring whic 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph [Gen. xli. $2 But we know, 
as already intimated, that written language exis 
as early as the time of Abraham, In the uncertainty 
attaching to ancient chronology we do not feel justified 


in referring ane) be to any much earlier | p 


suggests the knowledgo of 


period, What we have, 
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writing in somo form among the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians at a very remote date; and it is possible that 
the inhabitants of China may have possessed tho art 
almost or quite as soon, The Phonicians of Zidon 
also were yery early in possession of a written 
character, and the alphabet employed by thom has, in 
many of its details, descended to ourselves and to 
many other nations of the world. 

Thero can be no doubt that the written monuments 
now existing, and reaching from 2,000 to 2,200 years 
before Christ, illustrated most or all of the principles 
which have guided mon in their endeavours to record 
facts and ideas for the benefit of posterity. In the 
providence of God it was so ordered that among those 
who first employed a really alphabetical character, the 
Jows should be included, and that the inspired books 
of Moses should be the most ancient extant. ‘The 
dates which have been assigned to various Indian, 
Chinese, and other documents are too absurd to require 
consideration, But we may readily allow that this 
most precious of all human inventions was found out 
at a poriod not long subsequent to the Noachian deluge. 
Whether it was known oven eurlier, as traditions say, 
by Enoch, and even by Adam, we have no trustworthy 
evidence to prove. 


Y 


YARN. We find this word only in 1 Kings x. 28; 
2 Chron. i. 16. The original term, mikveh, is probably 
to he understood in quite another sense. According to 
Gesenius, it means a host, or company ; but others take 
it to refer to a place, and render it ‘‘ from Koa;” 
while others explain it of ‘‘fine linen;” and othors, 
again, of ‘‘tribute.” Amid so much difference of 
opinion it is not easy to decide; but, upon the whole, 
we prefer the explanation of Gesenius, which is adopted 
by Keil [‘* Comment. on Kings ”’]. 


YEAR. ‘ The Hebrew word sidndh may either 
denote a repetition or a change; but, whatever its 
etymology, its application is undoubted. What may 
be called the patriarchal ycar, as mentioned in the 
narrative of the flood, seems to have consisted of 
twelve months, and 360 days. Among the Egyptians 
there was a year of twelye mouths, of thirty days each, 
to which five days were added, to make it accurate, or 
nearly so. Under the Law, the months were lunar, 
but the year was solar; and consequently there must 
have been an arrangement to make compensation for 
the defects of the separate months. The Mosaic year, 
as it may be termed, be with tho month Abib, or 
Nisan ; this is usually called the sacred or ecclesiastical 
year, and commenced about the time of the vernal 
equinox, The Jews also had another reckoning, called 
the civil year, which commenced about the time of 
the autumnal equinox, or six months from the other. 
It is not certain when this civil year was introduced, 
but traces of it appear to exist in the Pentateuch, inas- 
much as the jubilee year began on the tenth day of 
the seventh month (Lev. xxv. 9, 10]. The year was 
divided vaguely into Szasons and Montns, WEEKS 
and Days. Every seventh year was a SABBATICAL 
Yxar, and every fortieth o JusiteE. [See the 
articles on these terms, and CHRONOLOGY. ] 


YOKE. 1. Acontrivance employed when oxcn were 
used for draught purposes. It fitted on the animal’s 
neck, and to it were attached the traces by which a 
lough, a cart, or whatever else was to be drawn, was 


pulled along [Numb. xix. 2; Deut. xxi. 3]. 2 From 
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the practice of coupling two oxen together, a pair of 
oxen themselves were culled a yoke [1 Kings xix. 19, 
21; Jobi.3}. 3. The word, figuratively, denotes sub- 


Modern Yokes. 


jection, affliction, punishmont, and servitude (Lev. 
xxvi. 13; 1 Kings xii. 4; Tea. xlvii. 6; Jam. 1. 14; 
iii, 27: Matt. xi. 29, 30}. 4. In 1 Sam. xiv. 14, ‘‘ yoko” 
seems to reprosent a piece of land, like the Latin jugum, 
Lecause it was as much as a yoke of oxen ploughed in 
a day. ‘The same Hebrew word is translated ‘‘ acres ”’ 
in Isa. v. 10. [See AcRE.} 


Z 


ZA’ANAIM, THE Pain oF. The Hebrew would 
be more accurately rendered ‘‘tho oak by, or in 
Zaanaim” (Judg. iv. 11], Zaanaim is explained 
‘‘yemovinga”’ by Gesenius. It is described as near 
Kedesh, in Naphtali, and was the placo where Heber, 
the Kenite, had located himself. The same place pro- 
bably is called ‘‘ Zaanannim"’ by Joshua [xix. 33], and 
ete form of tho word is preferable. The site is un- 

nown. 


ZA'ANAN, place of flocks; a town of Judah [Micah 


i, 11}, and per te the same as Zenan (Josh. xv. 37]. 
Nothing more is known of it. 


ZA'ANANNIM [Josh. xix. 33]. [Seo ZAANAIM.] 


ZAN'AVAN, terror; a son of Ezer, oue of the chiefs, 
or ‘‘ dukes” of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 27]; called “ Zavan” 
in 1 Chron. i. 42. 


ZA'BAD, gift. 1. The son of Ahlai, and one of 
David's valiant guard (1 Chron. xi. 41]. The name 
occurs in 1 Chron. ii, 36 as that of the son of Nathan. 
In 1 Chron. ii. 31, ‘‘ the children of Sheshan”’ are said 


to have been Ahlai; but in ver, 34, Sheshan is said | 
One of | chief 
an Egyptian, and had | and 


to have had no sons, but only daughters. 
theso denen married Jarha, 
a son called Attai, the father of Nuthan 
It would seem that Ahlai was the name of 


not literally her son, 
of Ephraim, named in the genealogical catalogues 
of the Chronicles {1 Chron. vii. oars 3. The son of 
Shimeath, an Ammonite woman. e conspired with 
Jehozabad against the life of Joash, king of Judah, 
and slew him, as described in 2 Chron, xxiv. 25, 26. 
In the parallel passage [2 Kings xii. 21], ho is called 


ver. 36}. | His name is Syriac, and he was therefore 


heshan’s | Jew. Whether Zacch had heard 
daughter, and if so, Zabad was her descendant, ae Chest be lee facchieus eard muc 


ZAANAIM—ZACCH EUS. 


« Jozachar.” The discrepancy, no doubt, arose from 

| the close resemblance in the ancient writin between 

‘the name ‘‘Zabad” and the latter part of ‘‘ Jozachar. 

| Probably Zabad is the true form, although this can- 
not be confidently assumed. [See JoasH(1).] 4. A 
member of the family of Zattu, who, with others of his 
kindred, was required by Ezra to put away the foreign 

| wife whom he had married during thescaptivity [Ezra 


x. aa 5. A son of Hashum, who had also married 
an alion, and was compelled to divorce her [Ezra 
x. 33]. 6. A sonof Nebo, whom Ezra called upon, 


under similar circumstances, to repudiate his wife 
[Ezra x. 43). 


ZADBAI, wanderer. 1. A membor of the fumily 
of Bebai, who, with three of his kinsmen, was required 
by Ezra, after the return from the captivity, to divorco 
the wife whom he had marricd abroad x. 28). 
2. The father of Baruch, who assisted . ehemiah in 
rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 20] ; called, 
in the margin of the authorised version, ‘‘ Zaccai. 


ZAB'BUD (or, according to some readings, Zac- 
cur), gift; a son of Bigvai, who, with his brother 
Uthai, and seventy males of the family, accompanied 
Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem, as described in 
Ezra viii. [ver. 14}. 

ZAB'DI, gift. 1. An ancestor of Achan, whose 
conduct lcd to the disaster described in Josh. vii. [vs. 1, 
17, 18). 2. A member of the family of Shimhi, a 
Benjamite, named in the genealogy of the tribe in 
1 Chron. viii. [ver. 19]. 3. An officer of David, desig- 
nated ‘‘the Shiphmite,” who was entrusted with the 
supervision of the vineyard produce (1 Chron. xxvii. 
a7), 4. One of the sons of Asaph [Neh. xi. 17]; else- 
where called ‘‘Zichri” (1 Chron. ix. 15), and ‘‘ Zaccur” 
(Neh. xii. 33]. 


ZAB/DIEL, gift of God. 1. The father of Jasho- 


beam, who commanded the first monthly course of 
David’s guard [1 Chron. xxvii. 2]. 3. pret to 
whom was entrusted the oversight of a number of his 


brethren who dwelt at Jeru 
[Neh. xi. 14]. 

ZA'BUD, gift, bestowed ; the son of Nathan, who 
occupied tho distinguished position of principal officer 
and J kiug’s friend” in the court of Solomon (1 Kings 
iv. 5]. 

ZABU'LON (Matt. iv. 13, 15; Rov. vii. 8]. [Seo 
ZEBULON. ] 


ZACCAT, pure. 1. Tho ancestor of a numeroug 
family, called ‘* the sons of Zaccai,” who, to the num- 
ber of 760, accompanied Zerubbabel from the land of 
the captivity to Jerusalem [Ezra ii. 9; Neh. vii. 14]. 
2. [See ZaBBal (2).] 

ZACCHA US, pure. The ouly account we have of 
this person is embraced in the brief narrative of Luke 
xix. 1—10. From this we learn that he occupied a 

sition among the tax-collectors of the country, 
at he was a man well known for his weal 

popes a 

of Jesus 


lem after the captivity 


we cannot say: be thie as it may, his 


2. A son of Tahath, a descendant | curiosity was greatly excited, and as the Lord. was 


| leaving Jericho, he resolved, if possible, to obtain a 
glimpse of him; and for that purpose, being short of 
stature, he hastened onwards before the crowd, 

| climbed a sycamore-treo by the roadside. Possibly 


[vetia, who could read the secrets of the heart, dis- 


cerned beneath the outward impulse and manifestation 


ZACCHUR—ZACHARIAS, 


of curiosity a better and more serious feeling. This 
may or may not have been the case; at any rate, 
on reaching the part of the road where Zacchus 
waited on his elevated post of observation, he ad- 
dressed him and enjoined him to descend in all haste, 
for that ho was on his way to his house, where, self- 
invited, he designed to spend the day. Overjoyed at 
80 unexpocted a proposal, and conscious, no doubt, of 
a similar feeling to that which prompted tho ready 
response of Matthow, whou summoned from the reccipt 
of custom, Zacchweus hastened home, and received 
his guest with all fitting hospitality. That the un- 
telieviug Jews murmured at this act of condescension 
in Christ, is not surprising. In what light we are to 
regard the spontaneous dec‘aration of Zacchieus, ‘ Be- 
hold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; 
and if I have taken anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold,” is not quite clear. 
On the one hand, it has been assumed that wo have 
here the penitent confession of a man who felt that, 
after the custom of his class, he had often acted un- 
generously, and even fraudulently, and who was deter- 
mined, as the first result of the light of graco and 
salvation which had just dawned on his mind, not 
only to make restitution of ill-gotten gains, but also 
to devote a specific proportion of his proporty to the 
benefit of the poor. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that such an interpretation involves an assumption 
tho reverse of charitable towards Zacchmus, and one 
for which, it is alleged, the declaration itself of Zac- 
cheus affords no real foundation; that he was but 
stating what had been his accustomed practice, as if 
to prove how unfounded wero the impressions of the 
Jews rolative to his true character; and that, pub- 
lican though he were, he was not insensible to the 
obligations and duties which devolved on him in 
rogard to others, or to the temptations which were 
peculiar to his calling. The first of these opinions, 
which is that commonly receivod, is the one most in 
harmony with the general tonor of the narrative. 
Even if the other be accepted, it supplies no argu- 
ment whatever against the fact that Zacchous was 
then and there awakened and converted; while the 
emphatic announcoment of Jesus Christ, in justifica- 
tion of his boing there, ‘‘ The Son of man is come to 
suck and to save that which was lost,” would loso its 
point and furce, unless it bo admitted that the com- 
prehensive term “ lost’? was intended to embrace Zac- 
chwus himself —indicated his true condition in the 
sight of God, and his absoluto neod of sulvation when 
Jesus first met with him, From that day Zacchous 
was anew man. As has been aptly said of him, that 
as the firstfruits and highest evidence of the spiritual 
change that had upon him, ‘‘he was more 
eager to restore thun ho ever was to appropriate— 
more anxious to give than he ever was to get. He 
felt the expulsive power of a new affection, and, with 
an extraordinary decision of character, he entered his 
name a8 a resolute candidate for the honours which 
Christ bestows.” Of the after life of Zacchsus Scrip- 
ture tells us nothing. or the doctrinal teaching 
and practical inferences which the brief narrative of 
his character and conver-ion supplies, we must refer 
our readers to the writings of commentators and 
preachers: 

ZACCHUR, remembrance, the son of Mishma, a 
Simeonite [1 Chron. iv. 26]. 

ZACCUR. 1. The fataer of Shammua, who repre- 
sor.ted the tribo of Reuben in the expedition for spying 
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the land of Canaan (Numb. xiii. 4]. 2. A Merarite 
Levite, and the son of Jauziah an Uhbron, xxiv. 27]. 
3. One of the sons of Asaph. He was selected to be 
chief of the third course of singers in the services of 
the Lord’s house, as arranged by David (1 Chron. xxv. 
2, 102. Several of his descendants took part in the 
dedication of tho wall of Jerusalem after its restora- 
tion undor Nehemiah [Neh. xii. 35]. 4. The son of 
Imri, who assisted in tho rebuilding of the city wall 
after tho return from Babylon [Neh. iii. 2]. 5. One of 
the Levites who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
eh. x. 12]. 6. The son of Mattaniah. He was 
esignated to one of the treasurerships of the Templo, 
after its restoration under Nehemiah [Neh. xiii. 13). 


ZACHARIAH, remembered by the Lord. 1, The son 
of the second Jeroboam, king of Israel. The exact 
period of his accession to the throne is a subject of much 
uncertainty. Chronologers are by no means agreed on 
the best mode of meeting the difficulty; some of them 
adopting the marginal note of the authorised version, 
to the effect that an interregnum of eleven years inter- 
vened between Jeroboam’s death and Zachariah’s 
accession ; some suggest an even longer period ; while, 
again, it is supposed by others that tho numbers in 
2 Kings xv. 8 must be correct. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any materials for conclusively settling the 
Eecwen it must still remain the subject of conjecture. 
Zachariah occupied the throne at a very troubled 
period, and at the end of six months ho was slain by 
Shallum, who headed a conspiracy against him, and 
usurped the vacant crown. In him the dynasty of 
Jehu came to an end. His character is summed up 
in the familiar yet painfully significant phrase, ‘‘ Ho 
did that which was eyil in the sight of the Lord. as 
his fathers had done: he departed not from the sins 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin” (2 Kings xiv. 29; xv. 8—12]. The prophecy in 
Hos. vii. 5—7 is believed to indicate the way in which 
the conspiracy of Shallum and his associates was 
carried out to ita issue, for the deposition and death of 
Zachariah. 2. The father of Abi (or evel, and 
grandfather of Hezekiah [2 Kings xviii. 2]. In the 
corresponding text pf 2 Chronicles [xxix. 1] the name 
aa Zachariah.” 


ZACIIART'AS. 1. The father of John the Baptist. 
All that we know of his history is contained in tho 
opening chapter of St. Luko'’s Gospel [Luke i.]. Ifo 
was a pricst, whose turn came in the eighth course, 
that of Abia, or Abijah, to officiate at the emplo 
service. It was when engaged in the discharge of his 
daily functions that the announcement was made by 
the angel Gabriel, that his wify should bear a son 
who should be the forerunner of the Messiah. Doubt- 
ing the probability of such an event, in consequence 
of the extreme ago of his wife and himself, his un- 
belief was rebuke and chastised by a visitation from 
God, in consequence of which he was incapable of 
speaking until, as the angel predicted, the promised 
child was boin ; being only restored when it 
was necessary for him to decide on the future name 
of the infant. It was on this occasion that Zacha- 
rias, ‘filled with the Holy Ghost,” poured forth the 
blessed strain of prophecy and thanksgiving which 
is embraced in Luke i. 68—79; and in which not 
only are the lofty privileges of John the Baptist set 
forth, but also the unspeakable ee of the 
Gospel. As to the porsonal character of Zacharias, 
the simple yet comprehensive summary of Luke i. 6, 
concerning himself and his wife Elisabeth, is suffi- 
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cient to indicate him as a man of high spiritual attain- 
ments, a ‘son of Abraham” in the best and holiest 
sense of the word. aes Joun Tne Baptist.) 2. 
A person mentioned by Jesus Christ in his denun- 
ciation of the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xxiit. 39 ; 
Luke xi. 51], as having been slain betwoon the Temple 
and the altar, and designated ‘‘ the son of Barachias.” 
{t has been supposed by many that ‘‘ Barachias”’ is 
the interpolation of a transcriber, and that the refer- 
ence is really to Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada; 
the name of Barachias having been inserted under an 
erroneous impression that Zechariah the propaet was 
indicated. [Seo ZECHARIAII (29). ] 


ZA'CHER, memorial; one of the sons of Jechiel, the 
father of Gibeon, named in the genealogical list of 
1 Chron. viii. [ver. a ix. 35, 37. Inthe last-quoted 
text he is called ‘‘ Zechariah.” 


ZA'DOK, righteous. 1. A son of Ahitub [2 Sam. 
viii. 17), who attained the distinction of tho high 
priesthood in the time of David and Solomon. Ac- 
cording to 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, he was of the line of 
Kleazar. As a young man, he was distinguished for 
his courage; and when David came to Ilebron, after 
Saul’s death, Zadok joined him with twenty-two 
captains of his father’s house, and a considerable band 
of followers fl Chron. xii. 28], and from that time 
adhered faithfully to the fortunes of the son of Jesse. 
The inference from 2 Sam. viii. 17 is that after David's 
accession and estnblishmont in the kingdom, Zadok 
was appointed to be the colleague of Ahimelech in the 
high priesthood, by tho express designation of the 
king. At the flight of David, in consequenco of the 
revolt under Absalom, Zadok and Abiathar, who by 
that time had probably succeeded Ahimelech, were 
solicitous to accompany him, and, with that object, 
had actually left Jerusalem, carrying with them the 
ark of the Lord. At the king’s earnest entreaty, 
however, they returned to the city, and waited there 
the issue of events, their presence being made avail- 
able, moreover, for facilitating the transmission of 
tidings as to the result of Hushai’s ondeayour to set 
aside the project of Ahithophel (2,Sam. xv. 24—37 ; 
Xvii. 15]. They wero also instrumental in pressing on 
the tribe of Judah the duty of associating themselves 
with the other tribes in the recall of the king, under 
the circumstances described in 2 Sam. xix. (ver. 11]. 
The attempt of Adonijah to obtain possession of the 
throne of his dying futher again tried the allegiance 
of the priests. Abiathar yielded, but Zadok was 
still faithful to David, and took a principal part in the 
proceedings which wero adopted to secure tho crown 
to Solomon. By him that prince was anointed and 
Praia in Gihon (2 Kings i. 8, 38, 39). On tho 
eposition of Abiathar, as the natural resuit of his 
defection to Adonijah, Zadok was elevated to the solo 
prosbooe (1 Kings ii. 27,35; 1 Chron. xxix.22]. How 
long he enjoyed the dignity is not stated; nor is 
it known whether tho traditionary account of Jose- 
phus is basad on any roliable authority or not, which 
states that he was the high priest who first discharged 
the functions of his office in the splendid structure b 
which Solomon replaced the tabernaclo [“‘ Antiq.,” viil. 
8, 6}. (See Hicu Priest.] 2. A high priest, son of 
Ahitub, who must have been a descendant of the 
preceding, and named, probably, after him [1 Chron. 
vi. 12]. It has been supposed by some writers that 
the recurrence of this name is duo to an error of 
transcription, but there is no evidence on which to 
base the conjecture, the repetition of names in the 


ZACHER—ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH. 


same family being not an improbable circumstance. 
3. Father of Jerusha, wife of g Uzziah (2 Kings 
xv. 33; 2 Chron. xxvii. 1]. 4. The sonof Baana, who 
assisted in the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem, 
after the return from the captivity [Neh. ii. 4 
5. One of the chiefs who sealed the covenant wi 

| Nehemiah [Neh. x. 21], perhaps identical with tho pre- 
ceding, but from Neh. iu. 1, 4, it would rathor appear 
that the former was of the priestly line. 6. A son 
of Immer, a priest, who also assisted in the re- 
erection of the wall (Neh. iii. 29]. 7. The father of 
Meshullam, and son of Meraioth (1 Chron. ix. 11; 
Neh. xi. 11], no doubt identical with Zadok (2). (See 
Hion Priest.) 


ZA'HAM, loathing; one of Rehoboam’s sons by 
Abihail, the daughter (that is, descendant— nde 
daughter or great-granddaughter) of Eliab, tho son 
of Jesse [2 Chron. xi. 19). 


ZATN, 1, the seventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
with a numeral power of 7. Asa consonant, it had 
the sound of our letter z. [Seo ALPHABET. ] 


ZA'LAPH, the father of Hanun, who undertook to 
repair a portion of the city wall, after the return from 
the captivity to Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 30). 


ZAL'MON, shady; one of David’s chief warriors, 
designated ‘‘the Ahohite” (2 Sam. xxiii. 28]. 


ZAL MON. [Sco Sacuon.] 


ZAL/MONAU, shady; ono of the stations of the 
Israelites in the wilderness (Numb. xxxiii. 41). 


ZALMUN’NA, shelter forbiiiden; a king of Midian, 
who with Zebah, also designated ‘king of Midian,” 
was pursued and captured by Gideon, under the cir- 
cumstances described in Judg. viii. 5—21, and after- 
wards put to death by his own hand. 


ZAMZUM'MIMS, a very obscure word, which may 
signify ‘‘ men who take counsel.” The people so called 
are only mentioned once by this name [Deut. ii. 20}; 
but they seem to have belonged to the Rephaim, and 
to havo dwelt in the country afterwards occupied by 
the Ammonites, ‘‘who called them Zamzummims.” 
(Seo Reruatw.] It has been suggested that they are 
identical with the Zuzims, but this is quite a dcubtful 
conjecture. They were a strong and numerous people, 
but were destroyed when the Ammonites took posscs- 
sion of that portion of the country which lay to tho 
east of the Jordan. 


ZANO'AH, fetid; perhaps a ‘marshy place.’ 1. In 
1 Chron. iv. 18, we read of ‘‘ Jekuthiel the father of 
Zanoah "” among the descendants of Judah. There is 
little doubt that Zanoah here is a place which Jekuthiel 
founded or settled. 2, A town in the plain country of 
Judah [Josh. xv. 34]. It is mentioned by Nehemiah 
Nob. ni. 13; xi. 30). Zanuah, in Wady Ismail, is 

lieved to occupy the same site, and is about ten 
miles west of Jerusalem. 3. Also a town in Judah, 
but in the hilly district (Josh. xv. 56], and probably 
somewhere to the south of Hebron, where, indeed, a 
similar name has been found. 


ZAPH'NATH-PAANE’AH, the Egyptian namo of 
Joseph (as xli. 45]. Some have treated it as sub- 
stantially Hebrew, while others, and rightly, havo 
taken it to be really tian. The meaning is not, 
however, correctly stated in the marginal note to the 
place in the English Bible: ‘‘ Which in the Coptic 
signifies, A revealer of secrets, or, The man to whom 
secrets are revealed.” Another explanation, as old as 


ZAPHON—ZEBOIM. 


the time of Jerome, is much more probable: ‘ Saviour 
of tho age, or, Preserver of the world.” Mr. Sharpe 
renders it ‘‘ Joseph the Phonician ” [“ Hebrew Scrip- 
tures”), but we look upon this as altogether fanciful. 
Rosellini and some others oxpiain it ‘‘ Support, or 
sustainer of life,” and the reasons in favour of this 
view appear to be most worthy of consideration. 


ZA’PHON, north; 9 town of Gad [Josh. xiii. 27). 
It was probably to the east of the Jordan, and south of 
the Sca of Galileo. 


ZARA, sun; tho New Testament name of Zarah or 
Zerah, tho son of Judah by Tamar (Matt. i. 3]. 
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tribe of Judah 


descendants of Jerahmeel, of the 
[1 Chron, ii. 33]. eons 


ZEBADI'AH, gift of the Lord. 1. Ono of 
of Beriah, of the tribe of Benjamin [1 Chron. vie 13). 
2. A son of Elpaal, named in immediate conjunction 
with the preceding (1 Chron. viii. 17]. 3, A son of 
Jeroham of Gedor. Ho and his brother Joelah wero 
among tho Benjamites who joined David at Ziklag 
[1 Chron. xii. 7], 4. One of the sons of Meahelemiah 
a Korhite, and one of the porters of the Lord’s house 
appointed by David [1 Chron. xxvi. 2]. 5. A son ‘of 
Asahel, and nephew of Joub (1 Chron. xxvii. 7]. 6. A 
Levito, who, with others of his brethren, was selected 


ZA’RAH, the same with Zara just mentioned. | by Jehoshaphat to itinerate among the cities of Judah 


Nothing further is known of him beyond the fact of 
his parentage (Gen. xxxviii. 30; xlvi. 12]. 


ZAR’EAH, place of wasps (Neh. xi. 29]. [Seo 
ZORA. | 


ZAREATHITES, the people of Zareah, or Zorah 
{1 Chron. ii. 53]. 


ZA'RED, THe Vauuey or. (See ZEReED.] 


ZAR EPUATH (the SanepTa of the New Teosta- 
ment), a town near the sea-coast, almost midway 
between Tyre and Sidon; it is now called Surafend. 
Here Elijah tarriod with a poor widow during the time 
of drought [1 Kings xvii. $—2+]. Our Lord mentions 
the placo in connection with tho event just referred 
to [Luke iv. 26]; Obadiah [ver. 20] also names it. 
Its colobrity is wholly due to the ovents recorded in 
1 Kings. It seems to havo never been lost sight of, as 
it is spoken of by many writers, from Josephus down 
to our own day. Tho modern village of Surafend is 
about a mile from the shore, and may therefore be 
further inland than the ancient town. Lord Lindsay 
supposes Sarepta was at ad tales ot Sepphoury, but 
he is mistakon {‘‘ Holy Land,” p. 259]. 


ZAR'ETAN (Josh. iii, 16]. [See Zantman (2),] 


town of Reuben [Josh. xiii. 19], of which the site is 
unknown. 

ZAR’ HITES, tho descondants of Zerah (Numb. xxvi. 
13; 1 Chron. xxvii. 11). 


ZARTANAH [1 Kings iy. 12], probably the samo as 
ZARTUAN ('3). 

ZARTHAN, splendours, 1. A place in tho plain of 
the Jordan, not far from which the brazen utensils for 
Solomon's fomple wore cast [1 Kings vii. 46]... 2. Culled 
‘* Zarctan” in the English version; a place near the 
Jordan, and not far from whoro the tribes passed over 
(Josh. iii. 16]. It may havo been the samo as Zarthan 
(1). 3. Called “ Zartanah” [1 Kings iv. 12], but pro- 
bably tho original term was Zarthun ; a place in the 
neighbourhood of Beth-shean. 

ZATTU, sprout; a person whose descendants, to 
the number of 945, returned from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem under Zerubbabel [Ezra ii. 8; Neh. vii. 13). 
Tho numb: in tho latter of the two narratives 13 
stated at a hundrod less. Several of tho family of 
Zattu héd subsequently, at the command of Ezra, to 
repniiate tho marriages they had contracted during 
their exile j Kizra x. 27]. 

ZLA'VAN [1 Chron. i. 42]. [Seo ZAavan.] 

ZAZA, plenty ; ono of tho sons of J: onathan, named 
in the genealogical 


registers of 1 Chronicles, among the ; pursued by Abraham [Gen. xiv. 2, 


for the purpose of instructing the people in Law 
of God [2 Chron. xvii. 8]. 7. A ae of Ishmael, and 
chief of tho tribo of Judah in tho reign of Jehoshaphat. 
In conjunction with Amariah, the chief priest, he 
Was appointed by that king to exercise a kind of 
supervision oyer the Levites, priests, and chiofs of 
the fathers, to whom were entrusted the decision of 
causes and controversies [2 Chron. xix. 8—11]. 8. 
The son of Michael, who, with fourscore of his 
brethren of the house of Shephatiah, returned with 
Ezra to Jerusalem [Ezra viii. 8]. 9. Ono of the sons 
of Immer, and a priest. With his brother Hanani, he 
was required by Ezra to divorce the alien wife he had 
married during the captivity (Ezra x. 20). 

ZE’BAH, sucrifice; ono of tho kings of Midian, who 
invaded Canaan, and was opposed and captured by 
Gideon, and subsequently put to death dade: vill. 
5—21; Ps, Ixxxiii. 11]. 

ZEBA'IM [Ezra ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59], This scems 
to the name of a place. ‘The children of 
Pochereth of Zebaim” are mentioned in the texts 
referred to, but we have no clue to the certain appli- 
cation of tho word. 


ZEBEDEB, gift of the Lord; tho father of the 


| Matt. iv. 21; x. 2, &c.]. 
ZA'RETU-SITA/HAR, aplendour of the morning; a' ppnesieay sermeapendied gbny Eats) ttl) 4.42 fate 


His wife’s name was Salome [Matt. xxvii. 56; Mar 
xv. 40]. His trade was that of a fisherman, and he 
plied it on the Luke of Galilee, living, no doubt, in one 
of the small towns that border on the lake. Of his 
history previous to the poriod at which Jesus Christ 
suinmoneid his sons to follow him, nothing is stated, 
nor, indeed, does Zebedee himself, after this, appear 
personally in the sacred narrative. From the readi- 
ness, however, with which he scems to have permitted 
his sous to abandon their calling, it has been conjec- 
tured that either from John the Baptist’s preaching, or 
from somo other cause, ho was oue of those who, like 
Simeon, ‘‘ waited for tho consolation of Israel.” How 
long ho lived after this we have no information, nor 
whether it .was in cons:quenco of his death that 
Salome, his wife, was nahh to join the little band 
of women who ministered to Christ. [See James, 
Joun, SALOME (1).] 

ZEBUNA, bought; ono of tho sons of Nebo. He 
was required to divorce his alien wife aftor the return 
from the captivity [Ezra x. 13]. 

ZEBOLVIM. [Sce Zenorm (1).] 

ZEBOIM. 1. Tho obscuro namo of a city in the 
plain of the Jordan (Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xt. 8]; it 
sovmns to have beon occupied by Cunaanites (Gen. x. 
19]. Inthe form Zeboiim its king is mentioned with 


b who wore defeated by the four kings afterwards 
eee : 8]. The place was 
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destroyed along with Sodom and Gomorrah, and is 
only mentioned afterwards in connection with that 
event. 2. The ‘‘ valley of Zeboim” [1 Sam. xi. a) 
seems to have lain somewhere in the neighbourh 

of Michmash. This name differs from the preceding, 
but its meaniug is doubtful. 3. A place mentioned 
only in Noh. xi. 34; arbor in the tribe of Benja- 
mip, and probably near the valley of the same name. 


ZEBU'DAH, bestowing a gift;. daughter of Pedaiah 
of Rumah, and mother of Johoiukim, son of Josiah, 
king of Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 36]. 

ZE'BUL, habitation [Judg. ix. 28-41]; ruler of 
the city of Shechem, under Abimeloch. uring the 
absence of the latter, a conspiracy was orga 
against him by Gaal, the sun of Ebed, with a view to 
the transfer of his authority to Hamor, father of 
Shechem. Having secretly despatched tidings of this 
to Abimelech, and counselled him to make a feint of 
attacking the city, Zebul taunted Gaal with cowardice, 
and, having induced him to go out and give battle to 
Abimelech, closed the gates against his return. 


ZEBU'LONITE, the designation of Elon, one of the 
judges, who belonged to the tribe of Zebulon [Juds. 
xii. 11, 12]. 

ZEBU'LUN, dwelling; the name of Jacob's tenth 
son. His mother was Leah, who, at his birth, gave 
him this name, because, eaid she, ‘* Now my husband 
will dwell with me” (Gen. xxx. 19, 20]. Beyond the 
fact of his birth, nothing whatever is stated of his 
personal history, except ao far as it is identified with 
that of his brethren, the patriarchs. He had three 
sons (Gon. xlvi. 14]. 

ZesuLun, Tue Lot or. Tho lot of Zebulun lay 
between tho Sea of Galileo and Mount Carmel. The 
eurfuce of this part of Galilee is very diversified, in- 
cluding hills and valleys, plains and small streams; 
it was one of the best portions of the land. It had 
Asher and Naphtali on north, and Issachar on the 
south; Nazareth and Cana were among its towns. Its 
limits are specified in Josh. xix. 10—16. Notwith- 
standing the promise in Gon. xlix. 13, it has been 
assorted that the territory of Zebulun included no con- 
siderable portion of the Moditerranean, if indeed it 
embraced any part of that coast. Some say it did not 
even touch upon the Sea of Galilee, but Josh. xix. 11 
seoms to show that it did. The passage is, however, 
obscure, and the expression “‘ towards the sea” might 
be rondered either ‘‘to the sea,’’ or ‘‘ westwards.” 
Wo prefer to understand it to mean “ to the sea,” f.e., 
of Galilee, In opposition to those who say Zebulun 
did not reach the Mediterranean, Josephus mav be 
cited, because ho affirms that ‘tho lot of the tribe of 
Zebulun included the land which lay as far as tho 
Lake of Gennczareth, and that which pertainod to Car- 
mel and the sea” (‘‘ Antiq.,” v. 1, a). 


ZEBULUN, THE TRIBE OF. This tribo, at the census 
taken by Moses at Sinai, consisted of 57,400 adult 
males, and at that prescribed previous to entering into 
Canaan, numbered 60,500 [Numb, i. 31; xxvi.27]. The 
tribe is generally found to be more or less associated 
with Issachar; and, at the subsequent allotment of 
territory, it received the tract of country immediately 
north of that assigned to this tribe, intermediate 
between it aud the country of Asher and Naphtali, 
and extending from the Mediterranean on the west to 
the Sea of Galilee on the east. The great plain of 
Esdraclon was on its frontior. In common with the 
three adjacent northern tribes, Zebulun appears to 


ZEBUDAH—ZECHARIAH. 


have taken little part in the great historical move- 
ments of Israel. It is, however, mentioned with 
special commendation for the zeal and bravery which 
it displayed on the occasion of Barak and Deborah's 
conflict with Sisera [Judg. v. 14, 18]. It was one of 
the tribes that cordially responded to the summons of 
Gidcon [Judg. vi. 3) and, at a later period, assisted 
in enthroning David at Hebron, and supplying him 
with material succour {1 Chron. xi. 33, 40}. The 
maritime character of the Zebulun territory was 
shadowed forth, not indistinctly, in the dying predic- 
tion of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 13], and the advantages de- 
rivable from this circumstance and the exuberant 
richness of the soil are spocifiod in the parting bene- 
diction of Moses [Deut. xxxiii. 18, ui As 4 part of 
Galilee, Zebulun enjoyed in a peculiar degree the 
privilege of our Lord’s ministrations, according to the 
promise of the prophetic word [Isa. ix. 1; Matt. iv. 
13—16], as will bo readily seen when it is remembered 
how many of the places mentioned in the Gospel 
narrative were situated within its limits. It is pro- 
bablo that Zebulun shared the fate of the other 
northern tribes at the invasion of Tiglath-pileser, and 
was deported by that king to Assyria (2 Kings xv. 
29; 1 Chron. v. 26]. 

ZECHARI’AH, remembrance of the Lord. 1. One of 
the chiefs of the tribe of Reuben at the deportation of 
the tribe by Tiglath-pileser [1 Chron. v. 7]. 2. The 
son of Meshelemiah, one of the porters of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation [1 Chron. ix. 21; xxvi. 2}. 
3. One of the sons of Jehiel [1 Chron. ix. 37]. 4, 9. 
Levites and instrumentalists designated to assist in 
the celebrations with which the ark of the Lord was 
brought up from the house of Obed-edom [1 Chron. 
xv. 2U—24; xvi. 5). 6. A Kohathite Tevite, son of 
Isshiah [1 Chron. xxiv. 25]. 7. A Merarite Levile, 
son of Hosah [1 Chron. xxvi. 11]. 8. The father of 
Iddo, who was prince of the half-tribe of Manassch in 
Gilead in the time of David [1 Chron. xxvii. 21}. 9% 
One of the princes appointed by Jehoshaphat to assist 
in teaching the Law to the people [2 Chron. xvii. 7]. 
10. The father of Jahaziel, and a Levite of the sons of 
Asaph (2 Chron. xx. 14]. 11. Ono of tho sons of 
Jehoshaphat P Chron. xxi. 2}. 12. The gon of 
Jeboiada, the high priest in the reign of Joash, king 
of Judah. Inspired and prompted by the Spirit of 
God, he boldly stood forward and remonstrated with 
tho king and people for their idolatrous depsrture 
from God. So outspoken a denunciation drew upon 
him the fierce hatred of Joash and his subjects, and 
at the instigation of the former, who owed his very 
throne to the father of Zechariah [see JEHOIADA (i). 
JOAsit (1)), he was slain—‘‘ stoned with stones ;" his 
last words being, ‘‘The Lord look upon it, and 
require it” (2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22]. 13. A maa, 
in the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, who is de- 
scribed as having ‘understanding in the visious of 
God,” and evidently occupied a position of confidence 
near the ell since it is said that the latter ‘‘ sought 
God in the days of Zechariah” [2 Chron. xxvi. 5]. 
14. The father of Abijah, the mother of Hezekia 
(2 Chron. xxix. ); 15. One of the sons of Asaph, 
who, in the reign of Hezekiah, assisted in purifying the 
Temple [2 Chron. xxix. 13]. 16. One of the overseers 

with the supervision of the repairs of the 
Temple in the reign of Josiah [2 Chron. xxxiv. 12]. 


17. One of the ‘‘rulers cf the house of God,” who 
distributed the requisites for the great ver cele- 
brated by Josiah [2 Chron. xxxv. 8). He is perhaps 


the same as No. 16. 18, The head of the family of 
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Pharosh at the return from tho captivity (Ezra viii. 
3). 19. The head of the family of Boban bed with 
twenty-eight of his b en, returned with Ezra 
Ezra vi. 11). 20. A chief of the people whom 

consulted near the river Ahava, in reference to 
the return of the second portion of the people, priests, 
&o., from the land of exile (Ezra viii. 16}. 21. A 
son of Elam, who was required to divorce his foreign 
wife after the return to Jerusalem (Ezra x. 26). 22. 
One of those who stood by Ezra when he explained 
the Law of God to the people [Neh. viii. 4], and pro- 
bably identical with the chief of the le named in 
Ezra vuli. 16, 23. An ancestor of Athaiah, one of the 
children of Judah selected to dwell at Jerusalem after 
the return from meryice (Neh. xi. 4). 24. Ancestor 
of Maaseiah, also delegated to remain at Jerusalem 
(Neh. xi. 5]. 25. An ancestor of Adaiah [Neh. xi. 
12}. 26. A oe who was the head of the family 
of Iddo in the time of Joiakim [Neh. xii. 16]. 27. 
One of the priests who assisted in the celebratidn with 
which the wall of Jerusalem was dedicated after the 
return from Babylon [Neh. xii. 35, 41]. 28. The 
son of Jeberechiah, selected to accompany Isaiah to 
tise Pecpneines at the birth of Maher-shalal-hash-baz 

vili 


29. One of the twelve minor prophets who survived 
the Babylonian captivity. He calls himself ‘‘ the son 
of Berechiah , the son of Iddo” {Zech. i. 1]; but Ezra 
calls him simply ‘‘ the son of Iddo,” by which, however, 
ns in other like cases, a grandson, or descendant, must 
bo intended. He was probably of a priestly family, 
and born in exile. His public labours commenced in 
the second pee of Darius; and he co-operated with 
Haggai, in Judah and Jerusalem, after returning from 
captivity [Ezra y. 1]. The two prophots were speciall 
active in promoting the rebuilding of the Temple, whic 
they saw Seta {vi. 14]. To their joint authorship 
some of the Psalms are ascribed in the Grook, Latin, 
and Syriac versions, It is not probable that the Zacha- 
rias, son of Barachias, slain by the Jews, was the 


pocebot [Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51). The Jews | mish. 


ve a variety of traditions about the prophet, but 
they cannot be trusted. 


ZECHARIAH, Tue Boox or. This book is the 
eleventh of the minor prophets, and contains fourteen 
chapters. The date of the commencement of the series 
of prophecies which it ei phan is given in the first 
verse as the eighth month of the second year of Darius, 
or about B.c. 520. 

Various divisions of the book have been adopted ; 
but the only plan which seems unobjectionable is that 
‘which enumerates the successive predictions. As far 
as we can ascertain, the prophecies should be distin- 
guished as follows:—1. Ohap. i. 1—6; 2. Chap. i. 7— 
vi. 8; 3. Chap. vi. 9—15; 4. Chap. vu. 1—7; 5. Chap. 
vii. 8~14; 6. Chap. Vil. 1—17; 1. Chap. vu. 18— 
23; 8. Cha le ix. 1—xi. 17; 9. Ohap. xu. 1—x1iv. 21, 
It is possible that this aay ett is not absolutely 
oxact, but it will be observed that almost every one of 
the sections is preceded by an introductory clause, 
We do not proposo to the respective predic- 
tions, neithor can we attempt to define the period over 
which extend; but some of them unquestionably 
relate to times and events then passing; others, how- 
ever, have a wider range, and look to the advent of the 
Messiah, the triumphs of tho Gospel, and the latter 
days. They include some of the greatest prophecies of 
the Old Testament. 

The Scanner of the last five chapters has been 
strongly con on a variety of grounds. Dr. 8. 
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Davidson, who may be said to represent the English 
critical objectors, instances the following partic : 
—1. Internal evidence [ix. 10, 13] shows that both 
kingdoms, Judah and Israel, still existed when chaps. 
ix.—xi. were written: for this and some subordinate 
reasons it is inferred that chap. ix. was penned in the 
reign of Uzziah or Jotham, chap. x. in that of Ahaz, 
chap. xi. about 720 3.c. 2. Internal evidence shows 
that the northern kingdom, Israel, had been destroyed 
when chaps, xii.—xiv. were composed. From the refe- 
rence in chap. xii. 1 to the mourning, it is properly 
inferred that the reign of Josiah was past; but we are 
also told that chaps. xii. 10; xiii. 1—7 imply that 
the kingdom of J was not yet extinct, although 
Retbening dangers menaced Jerusalem. On the whole, 

ese two last ohne are referred to the reign of 
Jehoiakim. The details adduced, in our opinion, 
Justify no such conclusions. Chap. ix. 10 is logically 
connected with the preceding verse, which is palpably 
Messianic [Matt. xxi. 5]. Ver. 13 also points with its 
context to a future restoration ; and, indeed, the three 
chapters all look forward to times and events yet 
distant from the prophet’s eye. A similar answer 
must be made to the argument against the two closing 
chapters. We cannot imagine how any one who ad- 
mits the supernaturally inspired element of prophecy 
can be induced to throw these predictions back to an 
earlier period. [See Dr. Davidson's ‘‘ Introd. to Old 
Testament,” vol. iii. 329.] That these five chapters 
are by more authors than one, and that passages, or, 
at least, xiii. 7—9, are transposed, is an idea which 
can only be explained in like manner, as the product 
of rationalism. 

Yet some who are not rationalists have thought 
Zechariah did not write these chapters. Thoy find, in 
most copics of Matt. xxvii. 9, the name of Jeremiah 
ag the author of Zech. xi. 12, 13. Assuming the 
common reading to be correct, and finding Zech. xi. 
closely connected with chaps. ix.—xiv. as a whole, 
they have inferred that they wero written by Jere- 
i Our view is that the name of Jeremiah is an 
interpolation in Matt. xxvii. 9; and this is confirmed 
by the fact that the style of Jeremiah is not the same 
as in these chapters; whence we conclude that they 
wore really written by Zechariah. We therefore 
maintain the integrity and authenticity of the entire 
book. The language of the book is such as would ba, 
a ee in the age to which it belongs. Its diction 
and manner are very varied, comprising exhortations 
and encouragements, in prose, as well as allegorical, 
and symbolical, and nether portions of much 
vigour and animation in a highly poetical form. Both 
for its moral and doctrinal teachings, and also for its 
momentous predictions, it is one of the most procious 
portions of inspired prophecy. 


ZEDAD, mountain side; a town on tho northern 
border of Israel (Numb. xxxiy.8; Ezek. xlvii. 16]. 


Ite site has not been identified. 


ZEDEKTAH, righteousness of the Lord. 1. Son of 
Josiah, and the last of the kings of Judah. His name 
was originally Mattaniah, but on his elovation to 
the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, who had 
Jehoiachin and sent him in captivity to 
that monarch changed his name to Zedekiah [2 
xxiv. 17; 1 Chron. iii. 15]. At the period of his 
accession, Zedekiah was but twenty-one. His cha- 
racter was the reverse of his father’s. In his reigt 
was filled up the measure of Judah’s iniquity; and 
tho judgment of God descended, which had been pre- 
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dicted with solemn reiteration by one prophet after 
another, as the punishment of the national apostacy 
and irreligion. ‘The king was in constant intercourse 
with Jeremiah, and had he but followed the counsels 
of that prophet, his fate alee have been far other 
than it was; but partly ugh want of moral 
courage and righteous principle, and partly as the 
result of the miserable condition to which the once 
flourishing kingdom had been reduced, the exhorta- 
tions and warnings of Jeremiah failed to exercise any 
permanent influence on his mind, and his career was 
consequently a downward pro; , arrested occa- 
sionally by better feelings, and terminating at last in 
the ruin of himself and his country. His first error 
was « fatal one, Notwithstanding his oath of alle- 
giance to Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13], the 
embassy by which he had plighted his faith could 
hardly have returned home from Babylon before 
Zedekiah raised the standard of revolt, and attempted 
to cast off the Chaldean yoke. In vain did Jeremiah 
remonstrate and on the king patient submission 
and the fulfilment of his obligations—warning both 
him and the monarchs confederate with him (Jer. 
er of the futility of their designs. His voice was 
unheeded. A subsequent alliance with Egypt brought 
down upon Judea the forces of the Chaldeans, who at 
once overran the country and laid siege to the capital, 
within which Zedekiah and his nobles were assembled 

g 
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ness the opportunity of eo their ice; but 
the hope proved illusory, as Jeremiah had predicted. 
The siege was again resumed, and this time with com- 
plete success. Famine within, and the war engines of 
the Chaldeans without, combined to render defence 
hopeless. Nevertheless, Zedekiah and his people held 
out with almost indomitable pertinacity, notwith- 
standing the straits to which they were reduced by the 
rigours of the siege (2 Kings xxv. 3; Jer. lit. 6]. 
At length, after a year and a half had elapsed, the 
assault was made and an entrance effected. The foe 
penetrated to the Temple, and ‘‘then a clang and cry 
resounded through the silent precincts, at that dead 
hour of night, as if with the tumult of the great 
festivals. ‘The first victims were those who, whether 
from religious or superstitious feelings and duties, 
were habitual occupanta of the sacred Tuilkdinge: tho 
princes, who there pursued their idolatrous rites; the 
prophets, who crowded there in the vain hope that 
the Temple was impregnable; the young priests and 
Levites, who wore bound to defend the sacred shrine 
with their swords and lives. The virgin marble of the 
courts ran red with blood, like a rocky winepress in 
the vintage” [Sankre “Lectures,” ii, 552; 2 Chron. 

xxxvi. 17; Lam.i.15). The king attempted to esca: 
but was pursued by the eans, captured, and 
Nebuchadnezzar then was (2 Kings xxv. 4—6]. His 
sons and followers were slaughtered in his presence, 
his own eyes were put out, and in this mieerable con- 
en gris ae Ra icy res sent to Babylon, 
ereby ng e e@ a) ntly con- 
tradictory predictions of Jeremiah are Neakiol [Jer. 
XXXii. 4; k. xii, 13]. 2. The son of Chenaanah, 
one of the deceived prophets who persuaded Ahab to 
iM to Ramoth-gilead, under the circumstances 
in } Kings xxii.; 2 Obron. xviii. Irritated 
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by the contradictory prophecy of Micaiah, Zedekiah 
struck the latter, who theregpon intimated to him the 
coming of a day of sorrow, when he should take refuge 
in a secret chamber ‘‘ and weep there.” 3. The son of 
Maaseiah, and one of the false prophets who en- 
deavoured to persuade the captives in Babylon that 
they should speedily return to their own country, and 
was consequently denounced by name in a letter from 
Jeremiah, and a terrible doom foreshadowed, by which 
he would perish (Jer. xxix. 21, 22]. 4. Son of Hana- 
niah, one of the assembled princes of Judah, to whom 
was announced by Michaiah the particulars of Jere- 
miah’s roll, after it had been read to the people in the 
Temple (Jer. xxxvi. 12]. 


ZEEB, wolf; a prince of the Midianites who, under 
Zebah and Zalmunna, invaded the land of Israel, and 
was slain by Gideon [Judg. vii. 25; Ps, lxxxiii. 11]. 

ZELAH, a rib or side; a town of Benjamin, the 
burying-place of Saul’s family (Josh. xviii. 28; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 14]. No trace of it has been found, unless it be 
at Jala, a little to the west of Bethlehem. 


ZEL'EK, cleft; an Ammonite, and one of David's 
valiant men (2 Sam. xxiii. 37; 1 Chron. xi. 39]. 


ZELO’PHEHAD, rupture; son of Hepher, of the 
tribe of Manassch (Numb. xxvi. 33; xxvii. 1]. He 
himself died in the wilderness without male heirs. 
His daughters consequently preferred before Mores s 
claim for a possession in the tribe. Moses consulted 
the Lord, and, by his command, admitted the claim, 
and laid down an enactment for future guidance in 
anelogous cases [Numb. xxvii. 1—11]. 

ZELOTES (Luke vi. 15}. [See Sraron (1).] 

ZEL'ZAH, sun-shade; a place in Benjamia near 
the sepulchre of Rachel [1 Sam. x. 2]. It is not 
now to be found by any such name, although the 
sepulchre of Rachel is pointed out a little to the north 
of Bethlehem. 

ZEMARA'TM, perha ; a town of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 22}. PT aey kare been near thel. A 
ruin called es-Sumrah is found to the east of Bethel, 
on the edge of the Jordan valley, and perhaps this 
was ita site. 

ZEMARAM, Mount, was in Mount Ephraim, and 
therefore to the north or north-west of Jerusalem; 
but its identity has not been established (2 Chron. 


xiii. 4], 

ZEM’ARITE, tho designation of one of the tribes 
of the Canaanites (Gen. x. 18; 1 Chron. i. 16). No- 
thing positive is known of their history, but it is very 
= their subsequent location was at Zemarain, 
and that the latter derived its name from them. [Se 
ZEMARAIM. } 


ZEM'IRA, vine-dresser ; a Benjamite, and one of the 
sons of Becher [1 Chron. vii. 8]. 


_ ZENAN, perhaps the same as ZAanan, and if 20, 
in the plain country of Judah (Josh. xv. $7]. The 
name of the place has quite disappeared, 


lawyer.” Of the traditionary notices of him are 
of feliable authority. ve eT 


ZEPHANIAH, whom the Lord hides, 1. A Kobs- 
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thite Levite, named in 1 Chron. vi. 36, in the genea- 
logy of the prophet Samuel. 2. The son of iah, 
the priest in the reign of Zedekiah. He was Zedekiah’s 
messenger to Jeremiah, on one or two oocasions (Jer. 
xxi, 2; xxix. 25; xxxvii. 3], and su mently occu- 
pene tion of ‘‘ second priest” (2 Kings xxv, 18; 
er. li. 24-27). He was one of those who was cap- 
tured after the successful attack of the Chaldeans on 
Jerusalem, and carried to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, 
and there put to death [va. 19—21]. 3. Father of 
Josiah (Zech. vi. 10), and of Hen {rete 14}. 4. One 
of the minor prophets, of whom we have no informa- 
tion beyond what is contained in the commencement of 
his ropheoy, and certain unreliable traditions [Zeph. 
11], He was the eon of Cushi, and descended from 
Hizkiah, whom many eappces to be Hezekiah the 
baa He prophesied in reign of Josiah, king of 
Judah, about 630 B.c., or between 642—611 8.0. 


ZEPHANIAH, Boox or. This book is the ninth 


of the minor prophets, and contains only three chap- | Fi 


ters. The contents are very general. The author 
denounces the idolatry of his people, calls upon them 
to repent, and menaces them with judgments. Judg- 
ments are also threatened upon the heathen. Towa 

the conclusion the tone is more Pipe mate and the 
deliverance of Israel from sin and calamity is con- 


fidently promised. It is very probable that the pro- 
phecy belongs to about the time of Josiah’s reforma- 
tion. The details and allusions are, some of them, 


particularly interesting, and especially those which 
are plainly Matelaiio cha . iii. 6-20 for example. 
Several of the predictions have been fulfilled in a 
striking manner—as those in chap. ii., against the 
Canaanites, Moabites, Assyrians, and various well- 
known cities. The genuineness of the book does not 
ee to have been called in question. Dr. Davidson 

ere that Zephaniah wrote about 631 B.c., and that 
the prophecy is single, connected, consecutive, and 
com at once; and that ‘‘the prophet belongs to 
about the time of ares’s first invasion of Nineveh,” 
which was ‘‘ twenty-eight years before the final de- 
struction of the city—+#.e., 606.” This phrase seems to 
point to 634, and not 631; but the discrepancy is un- 
important [“ Introd. to Old Teet.,” vol. iii., pp. 309-311]. 

ZE’PHATH, beacon ; a town of the Canaanites, cap- 
tured by Simeon and Judah, and called Hormah 
(Judg. i. 17). 

ZEPHA’THAH, Vattey or, beacon-valley or ravine; 
the place where Asa fought with Zerah [2 Chron. xiv. 
10]. It was adjacent to , or dependent upon 
it, and in the lot of Judah. (See MARESHAH. } 


ZEPHI, tion ; a son of Eliphaz {1 Chron. i. 
$6), called ‘‘ Zepho” in Gen. xxxvi. 11. 

ZEPHO. (See Zepui.]} 

ZEPHON, expectation; a Gadite, mentioned in the 
list of the families of the tribe [Numb, xxvi. 15]. 

ZEPHONITES, the descendants of Zephon (Numb. 
xxvi. 15). 

ZER, strait, or rock; a town of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix, 35} The site is unknown. 

ZERAG, rising of light. 1. One of the sons of 
Reuel, and ndeon Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17; 
1 Chron. i. 2. Father of Jo 


} b, a king of Edom, 
but whether ‘dontical or not with the deieling is un- | [ 


known (Gen. xxxvi. 33]. 3. Son of Tamar, by her 
father-in-law Judah (Gen, xxxyiii. 30; 1 Chron, ii, 4], 
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The Greek form of the name is Zara [Matt. i. 3]. 4. 
One of the sons of Simeon [1 Chron. iy. 24]. 5. A 
Sree Levite, son of Iddo, or Adaiah [1 Chron. 
vi. 21, 41]. 


ZE'RAH THE ETHIO’PIAN. This name may bo 

explained in Hebrew; but it has been thought to bo 
tian, Zerah was a Cushite or Ethiopian king, 

who invaded Judah in the reign of Asa with an. 
enormous army, but was defeated at or near Mare- 
shah (2 Chron. xiv. 10—15]. No doubt Zerah came 
out of Egypt and his army included Ethiopians and 
Lubim, with chariota and horsemen [2 Chron. xvi. 8]. 
The occurrence of the name Ogorchon among tian 
monarchs naturally suggesta that Zerah (Hebrew, 
Zerach) and Osorchon are identical. The only ques- 
tion at all serious is whether an Osorchon can be 
found who reigned in the time of Aga (955—914 B.c.). 
The answer to this question is supplied in the affirma- 
tive by all competent authorities. M. Champollion- 
says; ‘‘Osorchon was not unknown to tho 
Hebrews, and able critics identify him with the king 
Zerah of the Bible, who came and encamped at Mare- 
shah with a very numerous army in the reign of Asa, 


grandson of Rehoboam. These two personages were 
at least contemporary” [‘‘ te Ancionne,” p. 360). 
There appear, indeed, to have two kings named 


Osorkon or Osorchon; but the firat of them is re- 
garded as Zerah by Dr. Hincks, and the writer of the 
article Puaraox in this work, and by other students 
of chronology. A full discussion of this point would 
carry us beyond our prescribed limits. 

Zerah is probably designated a Cushite or Ethiopian, 
either because he was born in Upper Egypt or Ethiopia, 


or because that was the seat of his principal govern- 
ment. The omission of all mention of tians in 
the narrative is curious, and is perhaps only to be ex- 
plained on the supposition that Upper Egypt was prin- 
cipally represented by the invading army. 
ZERAHT'AH, light of Jehovah. 1. A high priest, 
father of Meraioth [1 Chron. vi. 6, 51]. 2. Father of 


Elihoenai [Ezra vii. 4]. 

ZEBRED, also called ZarEep in the English version, 
a name denoting abundance of willows; a valley or 
brook in Moab, where the Israelites encamped [Numb. 
xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13, 14]. It Appears to have been 
one of the valleys, or wadys, to the south-east of tho 
Dead Sea, but which of them is uncertain. 


ZEREDA, a fustness, according to First, but Ge- 
senius says cooling; a town of Manasseh. Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat is called ‘‘an Ephrathite of Zereda” 
xi. 26]. It has been sup to be the samo 
Chron. iv. 17], Zererath (Judg. vil. 
22), and Zarthan, or Zaretan [Josh. iil. 16; 1 Kings 
vil. 46]. Beyond the fact that it was in central Pales- 
tine, nothing is known of its position. 

ZEREDATHAH, the same as Zarthan (2 Chron, 
iv. 17 compared with 1 Kings vii. 46]. It was in the 
plain of the Jordan. (See ZARTHAN. 


ZERERATH, a place only once mentioned [Judg. 
vii. 22], and perhaps identical with Zereda. 

ZER’ESH, star of Venus; the wife of Haman, whose 
history is given in the book of Esther. It was at her 
instigation that he prepared the gallows for Mordecai 
Estb. vy. 10, &.], 

ZERETH, splendour; one of the sons of Ashur 
[1 Chron. iy, 5, 7]. 
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- ZERI, Pome a son of Jeduthun [1 Chron. xxv. 
$}, called ‘‘ Izri” in ver. 11. 


‘ZER'OR, bound together; an ancestor of Saul, king 
of Israel [1 Sam, ix. 1]. 


ZERUAH, stricken; mother of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, the first king of the revolted tribes [1 Kings 
xi. 26). 

ZERUB‘RABEL, born at Babylon; the leader of the 
Jews who, in the first year of Cyrus, king of Porsia, 
and by his permission, returned to their native land 
from Babylon, at the expiration of the predicted seventy 
years. There is some obscurity in his genealogy, from 
the circumstance that whereas in 1 Chron, iii. 19 only he 
is distinctly affirmed to be the son of Pedaiah, he is de- 
scribed in many other passages as the son of Shealtiel 

Ezra iii. 2, 8, &c.; Hagg. i. 1, 12]. Tho discrepancy 
been explained in two ways. Some authors sup- 
ee Shealtiel to have been the grandfather of Zeru 
bel; others suggest that he was his nephew, and 
that he is deecribed as his son on the ground that he 
succeeded him in the headship of the tribe of Judah. 
He t also Epowa Py Sane: sayin Eee 8] 
which was, no doubt, given him in Babylon i, 8]. 
Having received from King Cyrus the Nags ote of 
the Temple, which had been carefully preserved, and 
large gifts from his captive brethren for the purpose 
of accomplishing the work with which he was entrus 
Zerubbabel and his companions, to the number o 
42,360 [Ezra ii. 64], besides a numerous following of 
servanta, &c., set forth on his return to Jerusalem, and 
energetically commenced the work of restoration. The 
foundations of the second Temple were laid in the second 
of his return, amid the liveliest demonstrations of 
joy and praise, not unmingled with the deeper and 
tenderer emotions of those who recalled the splendour 
of the first [Ezra iii. 8—13]. Notwithstanding many 
interruptions from their hostile neighbours, the Sama- 
ritans, and, if we may judge from the remonstrances of 
Haggai (Hagg. i. 2], some cooling of zeligions zeal on 
the part of the people themselves and their leaders, 
the work was piney finished in the reign of 
Darius, and a new Temple, consecrated to God, stood 
on the ruins of that which the army of Nebuchadnezzar 
had ceeored {Ezra iv.—vi.]. During all this time 
Zerubba' Eppes to have occupied the place assigned 
him by the decree of Cyrus. To him by name were 


directed the exhortations of the prophete Haggai and | Shashak 


Zechariah, and the glowing promises which were cal- 
Culated to stimulate the hearta of the Jews to the 
work ard had commenced. His position, indeed, not 
only as the head of the tribe of Ju 

line of David, but as the chief instrument for 

out the p of God in the rebuilding of the 
Temple, has led some writers to regard him as a direct 
type of the Messiah. Scripture supplies no particulars 
of the later life of Zerubbabel, nor of the time of his 
death. Indeed, his name di 
Testament narrative almost immodiately after the 
Temple services were restored. Josephus, following 
the of the pea ypbe supplies several details 
not to be found in inspired account, but they are 
not to be relied upon. In the genealogies of the first 
and third Gerpels, the name is given as ‘‘ Zorobabel ” 
[Matt. i. 12; Luke iii. 27). 

ZERUI'AH, stricken of the Lord; the mother of 
Abishai, Joab, and Asahel [1 Chron. ii. 16}, What 
was econ relationship to Jesse, and consequently 
to David, is not ‘clear, inasmuch ag, though both she 
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and of the royal | [ 


disappears from the Old| thro: 


and Abigail are called, in this veree, sisters of David, 
Abigail 1s described in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 as the daughter 
of Nahash. It has been conjectured that the true 
mode of reconciling the apparent discrepancy is by 
assuming that the wife of Jesse had a previous hus- 
band, Nahash; but whether the assumption has any 
foundation in fact, it is impossible to say. It is poe- 
sibly due to the intimate relation between Zeruiah and 
David, or to the fact of her husband having died at an 
earlier period, that Zeruiah’s name is 80 peeney 
used in connection with her sons, instead of thar 
father’s, which is unknown. 

ZETHAM, olive pieniaue. son cf Laadan, a Ger- 
shonite Levite [1 Chron. xxiii. 8]. 

ZETHAN, one of the sons of Bilhan, a Benjamite 
[1 Chron. vii. 10]. 

ZE'THAR, star; a eunuch at the court of Ahasuerus 
(Esth. i. 10). 

ZIA, fear; a Gadite, mentioned among the chisf 
men of the tribe in 1 Chron. v. 13. 

ZI'BA, post ; a servant in the house of Saul (2 Sam. 


ix, 2]. It was through his information that David 
became uainted with tho cireumstance of a son of 
Teaathnkee boli alive. i 


On the king’s sivas to 
Mephibosheth “all that ined to Saul and to all his 
house” [2 Sam, ix.9], Ziba seems to have fallen back to 
his former position as a servant or slave. From this 
time he is constantly associated with Mephiboaheth in 
the sacred history, and not in the most favourable 
ight. Hiss eeattysivemps 0 Piece Mephibosheth ina 
position towards the king, on the flight of the 
latter from Absalom, and thereby to secure his in- 
heritance, is an illustration in point [2 Sam. xvi. 4). 
(See MEPHIBOSHETE. } 

ZIBEON, robber. 1. A Hivite, father of Anah, and 
ancestor of one of Esau’s wives (Gen. xxxvi. 2]. 2.4 
Horite, and son of Seir [Gen. xxxvi. 20]. Some writers 
have supposed the two to be identical. 

ZIBIA, gazelle; a eon of Shaharaim, a Benjemite 
{1 Chron. viii. 9}. con 

ZIB'IAH, the mother of Joash, king of Judah, and 
a native of Beersheba (2 Kings xii. 1; 2 Chron. xxiv.1}. 

ZICH'RI, tlustrious. 1. One of the sons of Shimhi, 
a Benjamite [1 Chron. viii. 19}. 2. One of the sons of 


of the tribe of Reu! 
xxvii. 16). 


, after the return from Babylon [Neb. 
xi, oh il. A priest of the family of Abijah fNeb. 
xu. bd 


_ZID'DIM, sides or flanks; a town of Naphtali Spr 
xix, 35). It was probably to the west of the Sea of 
Galilee, but is now unknown. 


ZIDETIJAH, the Lord ts, righteous ; of those 
who spaled the covenant with Nehemiah (Neb. x, 1}. 


ZIDON—ZIN. 


ZIDON (called Srpon by the Greeks), a flshing-place; 
@ famous city on the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
one of eee epal seats of Phoonician commerce. It 
was named after Sidon, the firstborn of Canaan (Gen. 
x. 15,19]. In the time of Joshua, it was so ne 


them, 
Zidonians, and permitted their paganism among his own 
pare {1 Kings xi. 1, 33]. Zidon is thought to have 
m More ancient than , and for a long time was 
baal’ prominent aaet Tho B who ea the 
idonians, never 8 0 . But, in course of ages, 
Tyre became the greater, and Zidon was subordinato to 
it. Zidon is often named by the prophets, who allude 
to its commerce, wealth, magnificence, power, pride, 
and wickedness, and foretell its utter overthrow. It 
was governed by a king in the time of Jeremiah [Jer. 
xxvu. 3]; but the successive invasions of Assyrians, 
Persians, and Grmco-Macedonians, stripped it of ita 
power, and brought upon it ruinous calamities. The 
rik was taken and utterly burned (about 351 3.c.) by 
erxes Ochus, but was restored; and, notwith- 
standing repeated misfortunes, it has continued its 
existence to the present day. A volume would be re- 
quired for a completo account of this famous city. 
Sidon is several times mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, usually along with Tyre (Matt. xi. 21; Mark 
vii. 31; Luke vi. 17; x. 13,14]. It was the last place 
in the Holy Land visited by St. Paul, and from it he 
ed direct on his yoyago to Romo [Acts xxvii. 
3,4]. For interesting detaila respecting the ancient 
and modern city, reference may be made to the works 
of Robinson, Porter, Thomson, and others who have 
written upon Biblical topography. There are few 
visible existing remains of old Sidon, but the tombs are 
innumerable; and Dr. Thomson [‘‘ Land and Book"’] 
gives an account of the discovery of the sarcophagus 
of one of Sidon’s ancient kings, named Eshmanezer. 
Thero is a Phoonician inscription upon the lid, in which 
the king laments his fate, execrates those who violate 
his sepulchre, enumerates his services to the gods, and 
names his nts, &c. The time when ho lived is un- 
known, but the record is valuable on many accounts, 
and curious for ita illustration of the Bible declarations 
that ‘‘Ashtoreth was the goddess of the Sidonians.” 
It is also noticeable that Eshmanezer regularly calls 
himeelf ‘‘king of the Sidonians,” exactly as Ethbaal 
is described in tho allusion to Jozebel, his daughter 
fi ings xvi. 31]. This leads to the further remark, 
as Baal was the great deity in the idolatrous reign 
of Ahab and Jezebel, so Baal is named as a chief god 
of the Zidonians in the inecription of Eshmanezer 
(1 Kings xi. 5, 33; xvi. 31; 2 Kings xxiii. 13). 
ZIDO'NIANS, or SIDO’NIANS, inhabitants and 
citizens of Zidon [Ezek. xxxii. 30]. [See Z1pon.} 
ZI'DON-RABBAH [Josh. xi. 8 (margin)]. [See 
ZIDoN. j 
ZIF, the second month of the Hebrew year :1 Kings 
yi. 37]. (See Montus, YEAR.]} 


ZY At, 1. A family of the Nethinims, who 
returned ‘wich Borubbabel from the captivity [Ezra ii. 


than o Cos 

burned by the Amalekites, who then abandoned it [xxx. 
1, 2]; and it was re-occupied by David, who thero 
received nows of the death of Saul (2 Sam. i.1, 2]. It 
was inhabited after the captivit f 

Syriac translators always write the name “ Zénaklag;” 
but neither in this nor in any other certain form is it 
now known to exist. 
west of Hebron, is regarded as the most probable site 
[Wilton’s ‘‘ Negeb ”}. 


also a Levite of the family of Gershom : 
vi. 42], probably identical with tho preceding, Jahath 
belie really the grandfather of Zimmah, and not his 
atner, 
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43 ; Neh. vii. 46]. 2. One of the chiefs or overscara 
of the Nethinims who dwelt at Ophel (Neh, xi. 21). 


ZIK’LAG, a word of obscure origin; a town in tho 


south of Judah [Josh. xv. 31], but assigned to Simeon 
ae 5}. It afterwards passed again to the Philistines, 


ut was given to David, who dwelt there for moro 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 6,7]. It was attacked and 


Neh. xi. 28]. Tho 


Asluj, nearly sixty miles south- 


ZILLAH, shadow ; one of the wives of Lamech, and 


the mother of Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 19, 22]. 


ZIL'PAH, dropping; a handmaid of Leah, tho 


wife of Jacob (Gon. xxix. 24], and subsequently, as 
his concubine, the mother of Gad and Asher [Gen. 
xxx. 9—13). 


ZIL'THAT, shady. 1. One of the sons of Shimhi, a 


Benjamite [1 Chron. viii. 20]. 2. One of the captains 
of the tribe of Manasseh, who joined David's forces at 


Ziklag [1 Chron. xii. 20]. 


ZIM’MAH, device. 1. A Gershonite Levite, and 
son of Jahath [1 Chron. vi. 20]. 2. The son of Shimei, 


{1 Chron 


3. Father of Joah, who took part in the 
urification of the Temple in the time of Hezekiah 
2 Chron. xxix. 12]. 


ZINM’RAN, vine-dresser ; one of Abraham’s children 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2]. 


ZIM’RI, praiseworthy. 1. Son of Salu, a princo of 
the Simeonites during the wanderings of Israel in tho 
wilderness. In consequence of his having shamelessly 
brought a Midianitish woman into his tent at tho 
time that God’s chastisements were punishing tho 
people for their idolatry and tere Phinehas, the 
son of Eleazar, jealous for *s honour, and in- 
dignant at the bold defiance of religion and propriety, 


followed him into his tent and transfixed the guilty 
pair by his javelin [Numb. xxv. 6—15]. 2, The 
successor of Elah in the throne of Israel, which ho 


obtained by the murder of his royal master at Tirzah 
{1 Kings xvi. 8—10]. He then exterminated the 
entire family of Baasha. His possession of royal 

wer was, however, very short-lived, for he had occu- 
pied the throne but seven days when Omri, whom tho 
army had meanwhile elected king, besieged him at 
Tirzah, and captured the city. Zimri thereupon set 
fire to the palace and perished in its ruins [1 Kings 
xvi. 1120]. 3. One of the sons of Zerah, son of 
Judah {1 Chron. ii. 6]. 4. A son of Jehoadah, a 
descendant of Jonathan, the son of Saul [1 Chron. 
viii. 36]. In the following chapter [ver. 42] Jehoadah 
is replaced by Jarah. 5. A tribe or people, tho kings 
of which are mentioned in Jer. xxv. 25, in connection 
with several other nations, as the object of the Divino 


judgments. 


ZIN, of doubtful derivation; a wilderness to the 
south of Palestine, but not to be confounded with the 
wilderness of Sin, which was in the direction of Egypt. 
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ZINA—ZIPPORAH. 


It is spoken of as the south border of the promised 
land (Numb. xiii. 21]. The Israelites entered this 
region late in their wanderings, and found it an in- 
hospitable dwelling, in consequence of which they re- 
newed their Seige AB umb, xx, Asay Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, died and was buried here, in 
_Kadesh, or Kadesh-barnea. The people journeyed 
hence to Mount Hor, because the Edomites to 
allow them to traverse their country [vs. 21,22]. Zin 
appears to have lain to the west of the Arabab, and 
south-west of the Dead Sea, but it is impossible to ad 
how far it extended. It bounded the lot of Ju 
(Josh. xv. 1}. 


ZI'NA, ornament; a Gershonite Levite, and one of 
the sons of Shimei (1 Ohbron. xxiii. 10]. Inver. 11 
the name is written “ Zizah.”” 


ZI'ON (called Stow by the Greeks), a name of dis- 
puted meaning—perhaps sunny, bright; one of the hills 
upon which Jerusalem was built. The name is not 
seldom used as a synecdoche for Jerusalem itself, or 
as a metaphor for the Church of God. When David 
occupied Jerusalem, he took ‘‘ the stronghold of Zion,” 
and “dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David” 
(2 Sam. v. 7—9]. From this time it became very 
prominent and is celebrated on many occasions in the 
Psalms and prophetio writings. Hoswithe nites 
celebrity of the name, there ee in modern times 
much discussion as to which of the heighta of Jeru- 
salem is the true Zion. The common opinion, and the 
one which is accepted by the writer of the article 
JERUSALEM in this work, is, that Zion is the southern 
of the two western eminences of tho city. The plan of 
Jerusalem, in the article we have referred to, shows 
the locality. Dr. Lightfoot thought the northern emi- 
nence was Zion. Mr. Fergus3on and his followers 
maintain that the eastern height, or that on which the 
Temple stood, was the ancient and original Zion. Be- 
lieving, as we must, that the nama was often used of 
Jerusalem in its entirety, it is easy to see how par- 
tioular texts can be pressed into the service of either 
of the foregoing opinions. There are, however, some 
passages which we cannot reconcile to Mr. Fer n’s 
view, while Lightfoot’s is little, if at all, defended. 
It is quite plain from 1 Kings viii. 1, &€., that the 
‘bringing up of the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
out of the oy. of David, which is Zion,” was more 
than its transfer from one part of tho hill to another. 
A minute examination of such passages is sufficient, 
we think, to turn the balance in favour of the opinion, 
which can be traced back to the early times of the 
Christian Church—namely, that Zion is the south- 
western hill of Jerusalem. Tho hill adjacent to this, 
on the north, would be the one called and that 


the arrangement is made according to the Hebrew 
accents, thus :— 
ee Lord, and greatly to be are b 
Pie ae our God, the penne of his holiness; 
Fair of elevation, joy of all the land, 
Mount of Zion, aides of the north, 
City of the great King.” 
By inserting the n words and stops, this may 
ee us iieinane of the English Bible ; or the latter 
may mean—‘ Fair of elevation, joy of all the 
Pend is Mount Zion, and the sides of the north, and 
the city of the t King.” Still other explanations 
may be made, x , at least, that no real argument 
inst our view can es founded upon this text. 
The phrase ‘daughter of Zion” denotes the ci y 
iteelf; but sometimes, as in the plural, ‘‘ daughters 
ry eat the female inhabitants. In Heb. xii. 22, 
unt Zion symbolises the Gospel dispensation, or, as 
some believe, heaven—as in Rev. xiv. 1. As Zion and 
Jerusalem was the chief seat of God's worship on 
earth, the name was used to represent the kingdom of 
grace and the realm of glory. 


ZI’OR, littleness; a town of Judah (Josh. xv. 54]. 
Nothing is known of its situation, excevt that it was 
in the hilly district. 

ZIPH, borrowed; one of the sons of Jebaleleel 
{t Chron. iy. 16). 


ZIPH. Fiiret thinks this means smelting-piace, but 
it is very doubtful. 1. A town of Judah, and in the 
south (Josh. xy. 24]. Mr. Wilton thinks the name en 
interpolation, but we cannot admit hie reasons. The 
place is called Zib in the Syriac version; and this, 
coupled with the fact that z is often exchanged for d, 
leads to the supposition that Ziph may be represented 
by ed-Dheib, near Wady ed-Dheib, nine or ten miles to 
the eouth of Hebron. 2. Also a town of Judah, in the 
hilly region—perhaps the modern Zif, a hill three 
miles to the south of Hebron (Josh. xv. 55}. This 
place is probably that of which we read in David's life, 


although the other Ziph may be meant [1 Sam. xxiii. 
14—25]. Whichever plece is meant, ‘‘ the wilderness 
of Ziph” was in the neighbourhood [xxvi.2). 3. A 


son of Jebaleleel [1 Chron. iv. 16]. 

Seine borrowed ; a son of Jehaleleel [1 Chron. 
iv. 16]. 

ZIPH'IMS, ZIPH'ITES, the inhabitants of Ziph 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 19; xxvi.1). [See Zren.] 

ZIPH'ION, expectation, one of the sons of Gad 
(Gen. xlvi. 16]. é 


ZIPH’RON, fragrant; a place on the north border 
of the land of promise (Numb. xxxiv. 9]. It has not 
1aen' 


to the east was occupied by the Temple, &o. Of these | been identified. 


eminences Zion was the highest, and that of the 
centre the lowest. Ji rp who nce mentioning 
ion by name, speaks of the r City, or u 
of the city, in terms which nate ay Soabe oat oe 
minds that with him Zion was tho same as with us 
(‘* Antiq.,” vii. 3], The only serious objection we are 
aware of is supplied by Ps. xlviii. 2, which appears to 
state that Zion was on the sides of the north, and has 
often been #0 understood. The structure of the sen- 
tence is, however, peculiar, and may be thus exhibited: 
—‘‘ Great ts the Lord, and bea to be praised, in the 
city of our God, the mount of his holiness. Fair of 
elevation, joy of all the land, mount of Zion, sides of 
the north, city of the great King.” How are these un- 
connected clauses related to one another? Ordinarily, 


ZIPPOR, little bird; the father of Balak, king of 
Moab (Numb. xxii. 2, 4, &c.]. Nothing more is 
known of him than is implied in this fact. 

ZIPPO’RAH, female bird; the daughter of Jethro 
and wife of Moses [Exod. ii. 21]. In reference to the 
incident described in Exod. iv. 2i—26, Stanley says: 
“The moat probable explanation seems to be that at 
the caravanserai either Moses or his eldest child ‘was 
struck with what seemed to be a mortal illness. In 
ant to us, this illness was con- 


nected by Zipporah with the fact that her son had not 
been circumcised—whether in the general neglect of 
that rite amongst the Ieraclites in t, or in con- 


2ITHRI~ZOHETH. 


formed the rite, and threw the sharp instrumen 
stained with the fresh blood at thas fect of oe 
husband, exclaiming, in the ny of a mother’s 
anxiety for the life of her child, ‘A bloody husband 
thou art to cause the death of my son.’ Thon, when 
the recovery from the illness took place (whether of 
her son or her husband), she exclaimed again, ‘A 
bloody husband still thou art, but not so as to cause 
the child’s death, but only to bring about the circum- 
cision.’ It would seem as if in consequence of this 
ovent, whatever it was, the wife and children were 
sent back to Jethro, and remained with him till Moses 
co them at Rephidim (Exod. xviii. 2—6].” [Stan- 
ey’s *‘ Jewish Ohuroh,” i. 116, 117.) [See Moszs.] 

ZITH’RI, the Lord poset 1, One of the sons of 
Izhar, of the tribe of Levi (Exod. vi. 21]. 2, A son 
of Uzziel (Exod. vi. 22]. 


ZIZ, projecting ; o, cliff, or 8, supposed to be that 
of Ain-Jidy, or En-gedi, which leads up from the Dead 
Sea (2 Chron. xx. 16; comp. ver. 2]. 


ZI'ZA, splendour. 1. A prince of the Simeonites, 
who joined in the invasion of Mount Seir in the reign 
of Hezekiah, as described in 1 Chron. iv. 34—43. 2. 
A son of Rehoboam by Maachah [2 Chron. xi. 20]. 


ZIZAH, splendour ; a Levite of the family of Ger- 
shon, and son of Shimei [1 Chron. xxiii. 11). 


ZO AN, removing ; an Egyptian city, which stood on 
the east branch of the Nile, a little south of the Lake 
Menzaleh. The site is now called San. The Groeks 
called it Tanis, and the Egyptians also called it Avaris. 
According to Numb. xiii. 22, Zoan was built seven 
years after Hebron, and consequently before the time 
of Abraham. It is referred to as the theatre of God's 
judgments in favour of Israel [Ps. lxxviii. 12, 43). 

e importance of the place is sufficiently evident from 
the terms in which its ruin is prefigured [Isa. xix. 11, 
13; xxx. 4; Ezek. xxx. 14]. The extent and cha- 
racter of the present ruins strikingly harmonise with 
the prophetic declarations; and discoveries of much 
archwological value have been made there of late 
years. 

ZO'AR, small; a town near the Dead Sea (Gen. 
xiii. 10]. Lot and his daughters fled there at the 
destruction of Sodom (Gen. xix. 22, 23, 30). It still 
existed in Isaiah’s time (Isa. xv. 5], and it is also 
mentioned by Jeremiah [Jer. xlviii. 34]. The same 
place was originally called Bela (Gen. xiv. 2, 8). From 
the preceding passages, and from the enumeration 
in Deut. xxxiv. 1—3, it is clear enough that Zoar 
occupied such a ition as we have assigned to it, 
but it is not certain whether it was on the east or the 
west: inasmuch, however, as it is connected with 
Moab, we may presume it was on the east, or rather 
south-east, of the Dead Soa. If not actually within 
the limits of Moab, it must have been close upon its 
borders [compare Isa. xy. 5 and Jer. xlviii. 34]. The 
detaila and statements of later writers do not agree 
with one another in regularly placing Zoar in the 
direction we have intimated. Several of these allusions 
are give Bore “* Palestine,” ee hl To the 
east of the ead Sea there is still a Wady -Dera’ah, 
and at its western extremity a site called el-Mezra’ah, 
either or both of which names may be relics of the 
name Zoar; and there are ruins in the locality. On the 
opposite side of the Dead Sea there is a valley, called 

uweirah ; and this has, by some, been regarded as 
the site of Zoar; but we much prefer the other sug- 
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stion, We must not pass the suggestion of Mr. 
tistram without notice; and we preter to stato it in 
his own words :—‘‘In the view which was granted to 
Moses from the top of Pisgah, he beheld ‘the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of 
-trees, unto Zoar.’ Now, from the summit of 

ebo it is utterly impossible to behold the south-east 
of the Dead Sea, or the situation of the modern Dra’a; 
but if we place Zoar, as it naturally would be placed, 
according to the narrative of Lot’s escape, at the foot 
of the hill between Wady Dabur and Feshkhah, 
we see that here was just tho limit of Moses’s view, 
in accordance with the record. As we gazed from tho 
top of Nebo, the plain of Jordan seemed to run on 
pierrepodly (? uninterruptedly) till it was cut off by 
the headland of Feshkhah, and the force and literal- 


ness of the Scriptural description of the panorama 


came vividly home to our minds’’ [*‘ Land of Israel,” 
p. 362]. If the identification of Nebo were a demon- 
strated fact, there would be more force in this state- 


ment than there now is; but it is open to the seriouc 
objection that it at once necessitates the assumption of 
another Zoar, as Mr. Tristram seems to be quite aware 
(p. 360]. The Feshkhah is & headland towards tho 
north-west extremity of the Dead Sea; and Wady 
Dabor terminates quite at the northern end. Between 
the two lies a portion of low ground, in the centre of 
which De Saulcy places Gomorrah. We really cannot 
see any good basis for Mr. Tristram's theory; at the 
same time we remark that it closely resembles one 
which appears in a few ancient writers. Josephus 

8 r as an Arabian city, and as near the ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea HN San xiv. 1,4; “Wars,” 
ivy. 8, 4), Van de Velde s with the view wo 
have suggested, and mentions several authorities 
(‘‘ Memoir,” 356]. 

ZO’BA, ZO’BAH, a Syrian province or kingdom, 
more fully termed ‘‘Aram-zobah ” in the title of Ps, Ix. 
It is thought to have been in the north-east of Syria, 
and to have included the region around Nisibis. 
According to the modern Jewish traveller, Benjamin, 
Aleppo is the same as Zobah [‘‘ Travels,” p. 69]. Saul 
warred with the kings of Zobah [1 Sam. xiv. a1}, and 
so did David [2 Sam. viii. 3; x. 6). The realm of 
Hadadezer, son of Rehob, extended as far as the Eu- 

hrates [viii. 3]. The Syriac version took Zobah to 
be the same as Nisibis—hence, perhaps, the opinion 
that Nisibis was included in the kingdom of Zobah. 
We cannot certainly fix the locality of the city, which 
is thought to have borno the same name; but mention 
is made of Zobah in some of the Assyrian cuneiform 
inscriptions, 

ZOBE'BAH, gliding sa son of Coz, named in the 
genealogy of Judah [1 Chron. iv. 8). 


ZO'HAR, brightness. 1. The father of Ephron the 
Hittite, from whom Abraham bought the field of 
Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 8]. 2. One of the sons of 
Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; Exod. vi. 15}, Tho name is 
given as ‘‘ Zerah” in 1 Chron. iv. 24. 


ZO/HELETH, serpent ; a stone near En-rogel, and 
most likely in the valley south-east of Jerusalem 
1 Kings i. 9). It was here that Adonijah feasted his 
rethren and the men of Judah, when he attempted 
to secure the throne under the circumstances de- 
scribed in 1 Kings i. 


ZO'HETH, snatching; one of the sons of Ishi, 
mentioned in the genealogy of the tribe of Judah 
[1 Chron. iv. 20]. 
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ZOPHAH—ZUZIMS. 


ZO'PHAH, spreading out ; a son of Helem, named 
in the genealogy of Asher in 1 Obron. vii. [ver. 35]. . 


ZO'PHAI, a Levite of the family of Kohath, in the 
genoalogy of Samuel the prophet [1 Chron. vi. 26]. 


ZO'PHAR, chirping; a Naamathite, and one of the 
three friends who came to condole with Job in his 
distress [Job ii. 11, &c.]. 

ZO/PHIM, Frexp or, field of watchers; a placo in 
Moab, and apparently near Pisgah [N umb. xxiii. 14]; 
most likely to the east or north-east of the Dead Sea. 


ZOBRAH, place of wasps; a town of Dan, in the 
plain country (Josh. xix. 41}, apparently the same as 
Zoreah, which had been at first allotted to Judah 
[xv. 33]. Manoah, the father of Samson, lived at 
Zorah, where Samson himself was born [Judg. xiii. 
2, 25], and near to which he was buried [xvi. 31). 
Reho fenced or fortified it [2 Chron. xi. 10], and 
it is probably the Zareah of Neh. xi. 29. It is sup- 
posed to be rorecestied by the modern Sur’ah, eight 
or nine English miles west of Jerusalem. 


ZOBATHITES [1 Chron. iv. 2], apparently tne 
same as the Zareathites [1 Chron. u. 63], or citizens 
of Zorah. 

ZOR'EAH. [See Zoran.} 


_ZOBRITES, a word which some regard as a repe- 
tition of ‘‘ Zorathites” [1 Chron. ii. 54], but this is 
doubtful. . 

ZOROB'ABEL (Matt. i. 12; Luko iii. 27]. [See 
ZERUBBABEL, } 

ZU'AR, small, the father of Nethancel, head and 
captain of the tribe of Issachar at the firet census 
(Numb. 1.8; ii. 5, &c.). 

ZUPH, honeycomb, a Kohathite Levito, ancestor of 
Ilkanah and Samuel (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Chron. vi. 35). 
Yn 1 Chron. vi. 26 he is callod ‘* Zophai.” 


_.Z4UPH. Zuph, like Ziph, is thought to convey the 
idea of flowing, or melting. 


locality montioned in 1 Sam. ix. 5 only. In the Syriac 
version it is called “Zur ;” but the Greek seems to havo 
identified it with Ziph. If we aocept our A preee 
reading, there are two places which may alike to 
represent it—Soba, three miles west of Jerusalem, and 
Suffa, twelve miles.to the north-west of Jerusalem. Tho 
latter of these may have been Zophim or Ramathaim- 
zophim ; but is it impossible that this and Zuph wero 
one and the same place P 

ZUR, rock. 1. One of the five kings of Midian, 
defeated and slain by the Israelites (Numb. xxxi. 
8], and whose daughter Cozbi was put to death by 
Phinchas under the circumstances described in Numb. 
xxy. 2. A son of Jehiel, the ‘‘ father” or founder of 
Gibeon [1 Chron. viii. 30; ix. 35, 36]. 

ZU'RIEL, rock of God; chief of the house of the 
Merarites at the first census. His father’s name was 
Abihail [Numb. iii. 35]. 


ZURISHAD'DAI, rock of the Almighty ; father of 
Shelumiel, chief and captain of the tribe of Simeon at 
the time of the first census in the wilderness of Sinai 
(Numb. i. 6; ii. 12, &.). 

ZU’ZIMS, a word of unknown origin, and descriptive 
of a tribe mentioned only once, namely, where we read 
that Chedorlaomer and his allies smote ‘‘ the Zuzims in 
Ham” (Gen. xiv. 5 f That they were the Zamzummims, 
or Ammonite Rephaim (Deut. ii. 20], is a very un- 
likely ae tion. We are unable to say where they 
dwelt, be not Egypt; and that it cannot be 
here. [See Haw (2).] © uncertainty attaching to 
the cers is illustrated by the Syriac version of 
xiv. 5—‘‘Smote the mighty men that were in Ashteroth 
Carnaim, and the strong men that were among them, 
and the Ammonites who were in Shaveh Kiriathaim.” 
The obscurity connected with the most ancient names 
and allusions in Genesis affords a peculiar testimony 
to the extreme antiquity of tho narrative: the philo- 
logical difficulties in many of these names are also, to 
scientific critics, a curious confirmation of the genuine- 
ness of the record. ‘The withereth, and tho 
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Samuel [1 Sam. i. 1]. 2%. The ‘land of Zuph,” a | evor.” 
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